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ADVERTISEMENT 


When  wc  undertook  to  prepare  this  edition,  we  only  engaged  to  make  such  additions,  and  corrections  in  point 
of  fact,  as  would  adapt  it  to  the  present  state  of  science,  and  particularly  to  this  country.  Wc  have  since  found 
it  necessary,  from  the  imperfect  state  of  the  translation,  to  revise  it  throughout  on  the  original,  and  we  flatter  our- 
selves that  many  errors  will  be  thereby  avoided.  This  edition,  then,  will  differ  from  others  by  the  addition  of 
notes,  and  by  the  correction  of  all  errors  in  translation,  and  in  point  of  fact,  which  have  caught  our  notice.  We 
hare  endeavoured  to  give  the  whole  work  a careful  revision,  and,  although  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  rendered 
it  perfect,  yet  we  trust  it  will  not  be  found  seriously  defective.  We  need  not  say  any  thing  as  to  the  valus  of  the 
work.  It  has  been  already  sufficiently  established  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  public.  We  have  had  to  perform, 
in  this  edition,  a very  humble,  although  a laborious  office,  and  if  we  have  rendered  the  work  more  complete,  in 
any  respect,  wc  Bhall  feel  that  we  have  not  altogether  failed  in  what  we  have  undertaken. 

J.  G.  P. 
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Europe  Continued, — Germany, — Sixth  Section. — Kingdom 
of  fVirlemberg. — Grand  duichy  of  Baden. — Principalities 
of  HohenzoUem-  Hechmgen,  HohenzoUem-  Sigmaringen 
and  Lichtenstein. 

The  countries  we  arc  about  to  examine,  are  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  petty  states  which  were  last  described,* 
but  they  were  not  less  subdivided,  before  Baden  was  erected 
into  a grand  dutchy,  and  Wirtemberg  and  Bavaria  into 
kingdoms.  The  circle  of  Franconia  comprehended  the 
margraviates  of  Anspach  and  Bayreuth,  as  well  as  the  free 
territory  attached  to  the  town  of  Nuremberg.  The  dutchy 
of  Wirtemberg,  the  margmviatc  of  Baden  and  the  imperial 
towns  of  Ultn  and  Augsburg,  made  up  the  circle  of  Suabia. 
Lastly,  the  circle  of  Bavaria  was  formed  by  the  electorate 
of  Bavaria,  the  bishoprics  of  Salzburg,  Passim  and  Frey- 
siugen,  and  the  possessions  of  the  free  town  of  Ratisbon.b  ' 
The  changes  in  the  territorial  divisions  in  that  jiart  of 
Germany,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  were  occasioned 
by  the  preponderance  which  France  possessed  in  Europe, 
under  the  reign  of  Napoleon.  In  consequence  of  the  treaty 
concluded  at  Presburg  in  1805,  the  government  of  these 
ancient  circles  and  free  territories  was  changed  ; the  small 
principalities  of  Lichtenstein  and  HohenzoUem  retained 
their  privileges,  but  Baden  was  raised  into  a grand  dutchy, 
and  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg  were  made  kingdoms,  within 
the  Germanic  confederation.  Borne  alterations  in  the  limits 
of  these  states  have  been  necessarily  occasioned  by  the  last 
treati<*s,  and  they  have  acquired,  from  their  new  organiza- 
tion, a greater  intluence  than  they  possessed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  France.  Bavaria,  which  is  still  a powerful  king- 
dom, holds,  after  Prussia,  the  first  rank  in  the  confederation. 
It  shall  be  describe!  in  the  next  hook. 

The  kingdom  of  WirtemlK.'rg  is  situated  between  Bavaria 
and  the  grand  dutchy  of  Bndeiu  Rrrsch  considers  its 
greatest  length  to  be  equal  to  three  hundred  and  forty-eight 
geographical  miles ; it  is  not  less  than  five  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twelve  English  square  miles  in  superficial  ex- 
tent.® The  greater  jwrfion  of  it  is  covered  with  lulls,  or  in- 
dented with  vallies,  the  largest  of  which  is  watered  by  the 
Neckar.  A branch  of  the  Schwarz-Wald,  or  Black  Forest, 


* Tli*  original  *bitr*,  that  the  cmjntrir*  which  are  now  to  he  described  ] 
occupy  together  a greater  extent  of  Mir  fare  than  the  amall  •tote*  which 
have  Wn  already  enumerated.  Two  of  throe  *tatr*  (Wirtrjiibrrg 
and  Bavaria)  are  larger  than  anv  in  the  preceding  Imok,  but  Saxony  is 
more  extend**  than  Biwlen.  The  Uim-  priticijnfitiiw  are  among  the 
anialk**t  *titr*  in  Grrmnny, — P. 

h It  is  not  true  that  tlie  circle*  of  Snahta  and  Bavaria  were  mn/Jt  up 
or  farmed  fry  the  stale*  above  mentioned  ; hut  only  that  tbo*e  state*  were 
among  the  tieurt  important  oouaprehendivl  in  the  circle*.  The  great  num- 
ber of  immediate  small  states,  scattered  over  every  drele  in  Germany,  and 
equally  independent  in  theory  with  the  largest,  u too  well  known  to  need 
anr  siaviaJ  enumeration.  Such  ala  tea  were  particular!  v numerous  in 
Suabia.— P. 
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forms  for  the  distance  of  seventy  miles, d the  western  limit  of 
the  kingdom.  The  chain  of  the  Schwarz-Wald,  being 
composed  of  granite  rocks,  is  consequently  of  a higher  eleva- 
tion* than  the  Rauhe-Alb,  another  range,  formed  by  lime- 
stone of  secondary  formation ; the  latter  has  been  called 
the  Suabia n Alps  by  French  geographers.  These  two  chains 
are  branches  of  a single  range  that  commences  at  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  opposite  Bale,  and  forms  by  its  bifurcation 
the  natural  boundary  of  Wirtemberg  on  the  south-west. 
The  elevation  of  some  of  the  principal  mountains  in  Wirtem- 
berg  may  be  mentioned  ; the  Katzenkopf  or  Cat’s  Head,  is 
more  than  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;f  the  Stora- 
beig  is  2776,  the  Rossberg  2689,  the  Hohenzollem  2621, 
the  Kniebis  2 565,  the  Teek  2327,  the  Stuifenberg  2315, 
and  the  Neuflen  2263.*  h The  climate  is  in  general  mild 
and  temperate,  but  on  the  heights  and  in  the  forests  which 
extend  along  their  declivities,  the  atmosphere  is  cold,  and 
the  winters  are  of  longer  duration.  The  rivers  that  rise 
from  the  mountains  are  the  Neckar,  together  with  the 
Enz,  the  Fils,  the  Rems,  the  Kocher  and  the  Jaxt,  all  of 
which  are  feeders  of  the  Neckar,  and  the  Danube,  together 
with  several  small  rivers,  such  as  the  Riess,  the  Roth  and 
the  Iller.1  The  fossil  bones  of  elephanls  and  other  antedi- 
luvian animals  have  been  discovered  in  the  valley  of  the 
Neckar,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canstndt.  The  I1  edersee 
is  the  largest  lake  in  the  interior  of  Wirtemberg ; we  shall 
not  mention  the  lake  of  Coustance,  which  forms  merely  the 
southern  limit  of  the  kingdom. 

Ammianus  Marcellmusk  and  other  ancient  writers  make 
mention  of  the  Alemanni,  who  inhabited  the  country  be- 
tween the  Upper  Danube,  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  Maine. 
That  country  forms,  at  present,  the  grand  dutchy  of  Baden 
and  the  kingdom  of  w irtemberg.  The  Mwanni,  or  the 
. llamanni  or  jlbunbani,  as  they  are  sometimes  called  by  the 
ancients,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  people  that  now  inhabit 
the  states  governed  by  the  king  of  Wirtemberg.  Agathias 
and  Jornnndes,1  who  lived  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Justinian,  have  left  us  much  valuuble  information  concern- 
ing these  barbarous  tribes.  The  first  explains  the  meaning 
of  their  name,  and  tells  us  that  Alcmunni  signifies  a junction 

* M It*  superficial  extent  u estimated  by  R teach  at  34 8 [Genn.j  geogra- 
phical aquare  mil**,  or  1MJ7  [Fr.  oq.J  league*.” 

4 *' bagtm." 

* Surh  i»  the  lnnguag*  of  the  original,  bat  it  dor*  not  nrcrwirilv  follow 
that  a chain  of  primitive  formation  mould  tie  higher  than  on*  of  accomlary 
formation  ; many  instance*  to  the  contrary  occur.— P. 

f Sec  Wftrtcinbrrgiachr  Jahrbiichrr  fiir  vmteriandiache  Geschichte,  by 
Memmingrr,  1883. 

* Stein**  Geography,  (in  GemO 

h The  measure*  here  given  are  thaae  of  th*  original 

* Three  three  river*  enter  tlte  Danube  from  the  smith,  and  consequently 
riw  from  lire  Alias  and  not  from  tiva  mountain*  previously  mentioned. — P. 

* Ret.  geat.  XXVUI.  5.  1 De  Rob.  Goth.  17. 
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or  union  of  different  nation*  in  Germany ; in  short,  it  seems 
to  be  derived  from  all  and  man*,  two  words  nearly  the  same 
both  in  German  and  English.  The  Alemanni  were  proba- 
bly descended  from  the  Suevi.  Their  government  was 
monarchical,  or  at  all  events,  they  chose  a chief  when  they 
began  a war ; their  religion  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
other  Germans,  but  they  were  distinguished  from  them  by 
the  greater  ferocity  of  their  manners.  Their  hatred  against 
the  Romans,  excited  them  to  many  acts  of  cruelty,  which 
were  committed  against  their  prisoners.  Caracalla  defeat- 
ed them,  but  could  not  make  them  submit  to  his  authority, 
and  it  was  only  by  means  of  bribery  that  some  were  gamed 
over  to  his  service.  They  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
forts,  which  the  Romans  had  built  on  the  Rhine,  and  laid 
waste  part  of  Gaul  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
They  were  afterwards  driven  back  into  Germany,  and  their 
country  desolated,  by  Maximin.  Their  history  indeed  ex- 
hibits a succession  of  victories  and  defeats,  until  nearly  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,*  when  they  submitted  to  Mnx- 
entiu-O  ' , 

Wirt em  berg  was  formed  into  a county  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.*  The 
Emperor  Maximilian  changed  it  into  a dutchy  in  the  year 
1495.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  embraced  the  reformation 
under  Ulric  the  Eighth,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
league  of  Smalkalden.  The  number  of  protestanta  at  pre- 
sent in  the  kingdom  is  estimated  to  be  more  than  a million. 

The  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg  abounds  in  mines,  slate,  mar- 
ble, and  different  kinds  of  limestone  that  are  used  in  building ; 
it  is  also  well  supplied  with  eoal,  sulphur,  salt  and  mineral 
springs.  The  land  yields  good  harvests,  and  more  than  a 
half  of  it  is  in  cultivation ; the  vineyards  take  up  nearly 
a fiftieth  part,  the  meadows  about  a seventh,  and  the  forests 
occupy  tne  rest  of  the  country.  The  landed  proprietors 
rear  a great  number  of  horses,  oxen,  pigs  and  sheep ; me- 
rinos have  been  introduced,  and  are  found  to  succeed. 

The  woods  and  the  fields  were  so  much  overrun  with 
game,  that  government  found  it  necessary  in  1817  to  en- 
courage the  destruction  of  hares,  rabbits  and  other  kinds  of 

Siroc  by  which  the  crops  were  injured.  The  keepers  of 
e forests  are  obliged  to  recompense  the  formers  for  any 
injury  that  these  animals  may  occasion.  Two  persons  are 
appointed  in  every  village,4  and  their  sole  occupation  is  to 
destroy  game. 

There  are  many  manufactories  in  Wirtemberg,  but  none 
of  them  are  very  important.  The  articles  manufactured  in 
the  plains  or  low  districts  are  cotton,  linen  and  woollen 
stuffs ; many  wooden  clocks  are  made  in  the  high  country ; 
and  paper  mills,  tanneries  and  iron  works  may  be  seen  in 
the  vnlhes. 

Bat  another  and  very  important  trade  consists  in  sprits ; 
there  are  not  fewer  than  thirty  distilleries  in  the  district  of 
llcilbronn,  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  in  that  of  Bahling- 
en,  and  sixty-three  in  that  of  Biberach.  The  spirits  made 


• « A.  I).  388." 

k The  date*  in  the  text  do  not  correspond  with  the  common  authorities. 

Maximin  died  A.  D.  238,  and  Maxentius  A.  D.  312. — P. 

• Moreri’t  Dictionary,  art,  Wirtemberg. 

• * “ Commune" — Germ-  ^emeinde. 

• M The  annual  produce  is  valued  at  more  than  130,000  florins." — The 
florin  in  Wirtemberg  is  2s.  4 d.  uteri.  Ed.  Eucyc.  . 

• Nankeen. 

• Wurtrmbrrgische  Jahrtkscher,  Ac.  1824 


* The  Sallowing  details  are  subjoined  * florin*. 

Domains 2,968,000 

Direct  taxes  2,000,000 


in  these  distilleries,  are  not  obtained  from  wine,  potatoes  or 
grain,  but  extracted  from  the  fruit  of  the  small  cherry  trees 
that  increase  so  rapidly  on  the  mountains  in  the  Black  Fo- 
rest. That  spirituous  liquor  is  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  kirtchen-wimcT.  The  quantity  consumed  in  the  country, 
and  exported  every  year,  is  sold  for  130,000  florins,  or 
£ 13,000.*  It  furnishes  the  means  of  subsistence  to  more 
than  a handled  and  twenty  families  among  the  lower  orders 
of  society.  In  whatever  estimation  this  liquor  may  be  held 
by  connoisseurs,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Schwarz-Wald  ought  to  raise  a monument  in  me- 
mory of  Thomas  Leodgar,  wlio  invented  it,  and  to  whom 
thepeople  are  indebted  for  their  wealth. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  kingdom  consists  chiefly 
the  exportation  of  its  wood,  wines,  grain,  dried  fruits, 
leather,  linen  and  kirschen-wasser,  and  also  of  the 
wooden  clocks  that  are  made  in  the  high  districts.  The 
countries  to  which  most  of  these  exports  are  sent,  ore  Swit- 
zerland, France,  Bavaria  and  Austria.  It  receives  in  ex- 
change, cloth,  oil,  fine  wool,  raw  Bilk  and  silk  stuffs,  tobac- 
co and  colonial  produce. 

As  to  the  inland  trade,  it  is  believed  to  be  protected  by 
excluding  foreign  competition  by  means  of  prohibitory  du- 
ties, ami  by  the  monopoly  which  government  has  imposed 
on  certain  articles.  Thus,  the  cotton  cloth/  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Chinese  city  in  which  it  is  made,  cannot  enter 
the  kingdom  ; unwrought  iron  cannot  be  exported  from  it, 
and  salt  and  tobacco  are  sold  exclusively  by  government. 
For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  commerce,  a uniform  system 
of  weights  and  measures,  founded  on  the  decimal  division, 
has  been  established.  The  management  of  the  roads  is  com- 
mitted to  government,  and  some  attemps  have  lately  been 
made  to  improve  them.  Commercial  communications  are 
likewise  facilitated  by  navigable  rivers. 

M.  Memminger*  estimates  the  value  of  all  the  merchan- 
dise in  the  kingdom,  at  thirty-three  millions  of  florins,  or 
three  millions  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  ; the 
natural  products,  according  to  the  same  author,  amount  to 
sixteen  millions  of  florins,  and  the  manufactured  products 
to  seventeen  millions.  The  value  of  the  exports  amounts 
to  more  than  sixteen  millions  of  florins. 

According  to  Hossel,  the  revenue  in  1821  was  not  less 
than  8,300,000  florins,*  from  which  if  the  sum  derived 
from  the  domains  and  forests  he  deducted,  5,661,000  re- 
main, the  amount  of  all  the  taxes  and  contributions,  that 
are  imposed  on  the  people  ; so  that  on  an  average,  every 
individual  in  the  kingdom,  pays  annually  four  florins  or  eight 
shillings  in  the  shape  of  taxes.  The  expenditure  amounted 
to  7,900,000  florins,1  including  the  interest  and  extinguish- 
ment of  the  national  debt,  which  at  that  time  wns  estimated 
at  20, 000, 000  florins.  But  h must  have  considerably  in- 
creased within  the  short  period  of  two  yeara,  for,  if  a report 
made  to  the  chambers  in  1 823  be  correct,  it  was  then  equal 
to  25,679,616  florins.  The  revenue,  although  sometimes 


Florin *. 

Indirect  tun  ........  i£  f '■.53,(100 

Fon*u 351,000 

Saltpetre  and  salt  04,000 

Poat  office  . (39,000 

Different  receipt*  ; . 404.000 

Receipt*  in  arrear 561,000 


Total  . 8,300,000 

1 Soane  of  the  item*  may  be  mentioned  t for  the  civil  Bat,  660,000  florin* ; 
for  the  ordinary  ajrpanagc*  of  the  royal  family,  309,000 ; for  the  wax  de- 
partment, 1,856*000, 
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higher  than  in  18*1,  ha*  more  frequently  been  lower;  ml 
18*4.  one  of  the  most  prosperous  year*,  it  exceeded 
10,028,000  florins.* b 

The  harvests  hare  more  than  once  so  completely  failed, 
that  government  has  been  obliged  to  remit  the  taxes  in  se- 
veral districts ; the  same  cause  has  induced  many  indivi- 
duals to  emigrate  to  America  and  the  southern  provinces 
of  Russia.  Stein'  assures  us  that  no  less  tlian  twelve  thou- 
sand persons  emigrated  during  the  flrst  four  months  of  the 
year  1817.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  a considerable 
number  were  influenced  by  religious  notions ; the  aurora 
borealis,  which  appeared  in  Wlrtemberg,  during  the  month 
of  February  in  the  same  year,  was  considered  a sign  or  an 
injunction  of  the  Lord,  by  which  the  people  were  com- 
manded to  leave  the  country. 

It  was  determined  in  1819  that  the  army  should  consist 
of  nineteen  thousand  men  in  time  of  war,  and  six  thousand 
in  time  of  peace,  exclusively  of  three  hundred  and  seventy 
gendarmes.  The  contingent,  which  the  state  furnishes  to 
the  confederation,  amounts  to  fourteen  thousand  men.  It 
ought  to  be  mentioned  that  a law  was  passed  nineteen 
years  ago,  rendering  it  imperative  on  every  bachelor  from 
the  age  of  twenty  to  forty,  to  enter  the  militia,  which  is 
made  up  of  sixty  cohorts,  and  each  cohort  of  a thousand 
men.1*  Those  who  have  attained  the  age  of  forty,  form  a 
corps  of  reserve.  The  time  fixed  for  the  military  service  is 
ten  years  for  the  cavalry,  and  eight  for  the  infantry.  Offi- 
cers were  entitled  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  on  the 
soldiers,  a privilege  which  has  often  been  abused  in  the 
German  armies.  Government  considered  that  a method 
of  punishment  so  humiliating  to  private  soldiers,  was  not 
tolerated  in  despotic  countries  ; it  was  therefore  abolished 
about  twelve  years  ago ; at  present,  no  man  in  the  army 
can  be  punished  without  the  sentence  of  a court  martial.' 
it  was  fixed  by  a btw  passed  in  1812/  that  the  widows  of 
sub-officers  and  soldiers,  who  had  been  slain  in  the  field  of 
battle,  should  be  entitled  to  a pension  equivalent  to  the  pay 
of  their  husbands  ; their  children  too  may  be  brought  up  at 
the  royal  orphan-houses  at  Stuttgard  and  Ludwigsburg,  if 
their  relatives  are  unable  to  maintain  them. 

Some  notion  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Wirtcmberg 
may  be  formed  from  the  military  force.  Hassel  estimated 
the  population  in  1822,  nt  one  million  four  hundred  and 
forty-six  thousand  individuals,  consisting  principally  of 
Germans,  Wends,*  and  Jews.*  But  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants has  increased  since  that  period,  and  it  appears  from 
the  excess  of  the  births  above  the  deaths,  that  the  popula- 
tion amounted  in  1826  to  1,517,770  souls,  from  which  it 
follows  that  the  average  number  of  individuals  for  every 
English  square  mile,  is  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
one,‘  a number  that  places  Wirtemberg  on  a level  with  the 
most  populous  states  in  Europe. 

• “ The  revenue  has  fomrtimiw  horn  higher  ihon  in  1821,  an  in  the  year 
1824,  when  it  amounted  to  10,038,000  Borin* ; hut  it  has  occasionally  been 
lower.” 

^ * AHgem.  Deutsche  Jcwtir-Kammer,  Sic.  February,  1825. 

* Stein’*  Orojnt|4iv,  (in  Germ.) 

- "There  la  a law  by  which  all  bachelor*,  from  eighteen  year*  to  forty, 
are  enrolled  in  a general  militia,  confuting  of  rixty  cohort*,  each  of  one 
thousand  men.” 

• " Corporal  punishment  in  time  of  peace,  wa*  abolished,  about  ten  year* 
■nee,  bv  a royal  ordinance.  Thi*  degrading  penalty,  which  i*  not  even 
toir rated  in  despotic  countries,  can  now  be  inflicted  only  in  extraordinary 
case*,  arul  by  sentence  of  a court  martial/* 

* **  By  a royal  ordinance  of  181*2.” 

1 VaudoU,  in  the  text  of  the  original ; Wendct,  in  the  Table  of  Errata. 
WaltUnset.  (Hand.) 

k In  the  above  number  arc  included  703,500  male*  ami  740,600  female*. 
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The  law  by  which  many,  before  the  year  1817,  were  pre- 
vented from  having  fire-arms  in  their  possession,  has  been 
wisely  modified.  That  privilege  is  granted  at  present  not 
only  to  landed  proprietors,  their  stewards,  the  officers  of 
government,  the  magistrates  and  the  huntsmen  apjxxnted 
by  the  districts,*  but  also  to  the  tenants  of  isolated  houses, 
and  the  proprietors  of  manufactories  and  storehouses. 
Each  district  may  dispose  of  a certain  number  of  guns,  that 
are  entrusted  to  the  mayor,  who  gives  them  to  any  that 
wish  to  destroy  noxious  animals,  or  to  guard  their  property 
against  the  depredations  of  thieves. 

The  press  is  not  wholly  free  in  the  kingdom  of  Wirtem- 
berg ; but  the  restrictions  imposed  on  it,  indicate  on  the 
part  of  government,  rather  tlie  desire  of  diffusing  instruc- 
tion and  the  light  of  knowledge,  than  the  dread  of  any 
imaginary  abuses,  that  may  arise  from  a privilege  which 
has  now  become  necessary  to  the  inhabitants  of  a civilized 
state.  According  to  a law  passed  on  the  30th  January, 
1817,  any  work  may  be  published  that  contains  nothing 
contrary  to  religion  and  the  public  tranquillity.  The  jour- 
nals are  equally  free  in  time  of  peace,  but  during  war,  they 
must  be  examined  by  censors.  It  is  (he  duty  of  the  crown 
lawyers  to  prosecute  the  authors  of  blasphemous  and  im- 
moral works,  or  of  writings  which  tend  to  calumniate  pri- 
vate characters,  or  to  attack  the  conduct  of  the  king  and 
his  ministers,  or  that  of  the  members  of  the  chambers,  or  of 
the  representatives  of  foreign  powers. 

Government  deserves  to  be  commended  for  its  zeal  in 
diffusing  knowledge  among  the  different  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. There  is  hardly  a town  of  any  size  in  the  king- 
dom without  a gymnasium,  and  not  a small  one  without  one 
or  more  schools.  These  institutions  are  attended  by  chil- 
dren from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  schools  of  art 
are  open  lor  the  instruction  of  mechanics.1  A gratuitous 
school  has  been  established  in  every  village,  and  school- 
masters repair  twice  or  thrice  a-week  to  the  remote  ham- 
lets, where  the  pupils  assemble  in  each  other’s  houses.  It 
may  be  affirmed,  indeed,  that  almost  nil  the  children  among 
the  lower  ranks  of  society  are  taught  to  read,  write  and  cast 
accounts.  The  different  seminaries  are  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  clergymen  and  curates,  but  the  scholars  must 
be  examined  every  year  by  professors,  who  are  sent  from 
Stuttgard  and  Tubingen.  The  schools  for  the  lower  or- 
ders” are  annually  increasing ; thus  there  were  not  more 
than  two  hundred  and  sixty  in  1823,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  and  sixty-four  ; but  in 
1825.  the  number  of  schools  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  forty-two,  and  the  scholars  to  fourteen  thousand  and 
eighty-seven.  The  masters  of  the  different  public  schools 
are  mostly  selected  from  the  seminaries  at  Esslingen  and 
Ehringen,  which  may  be  considered  normal  schools.  Cler- 
gymen superintend  some  plnces  of  education, “ hut  in  ge- 
The  table*  of  Hftfmrl  enable  u*  to  arrive  «t  an  approximation  concerning 


the  number  of  the  different  claw*. 

Noble*  .......  1,700 

Bunrnwe*  and  houM'hulder*,*  ...  1,103,300 

Art  !•::!!  .......  108,000 

Husbandmen  and  vine-d  rower*,  . . . 101,000 

Day  labourer*  and  tenant*,  . . . 42,000 


• “ Rentier*,”  tenant*.  Total  1,446,000 

* “ 1500  per  *q.  league.”  k “ Commune*." 


* “All  the  town*  of  any  importance  po*a«w  a gymnasium,  and  the 
•matter  town*  institution*  of  it  lower  order.  Each  primary  achooi  i*  con- 
nected with  a or  bool  of  art*  and  trade*.  Thcae  inatitution*  are  attended 
by  children  from  fix  to  fourteen  ye*r*  of  age,  and  Sunday  *rhoola  one  open 
for  apprentice*,  till  they  Iwve  reached  the  age  of  rirhtrcn  year*." 

» “ School*  of  industry.”  • “ Private  aeminariaa.” 
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nml,  those  who  devcrte  themselves  to  the  noble  career  of 
instructing  youth,  are  educated  and  trained  by  men  of 
d*tinguished  merit  The  sons  of  the  lower  orders,  if  they 
are  desirous  of  following  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and 
show  any  talent,  for  it  is  a matter  of  indifference  whether 
they  be  catholic  or  protestant,  are  educated  at  the  expense 
of  government. 

Two  orders  of  knighthood  have  been  instituted  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  and  the  honour,  which  the  prince 
may  thus  confer,  was  intended  ns  a reward  for  civil  services 
and  military  merit.  The  officers,  who  receive  this  distinc- 
tion, wear  a gold  medal,  and  the  soldiers  a silver  one.*  Rr- 
hrth  amwtuttfut  fadus  is  the  motto  on  the  cross  of  the  Gol- 
den Eagle,  which  was  founded  in  1702.  The  members 
are  foreign  princes  or  officers  of  high  rank,  and  according 
to  the  statutes  of  the  order,  an  intimate  union  must  subsist 
between  them  ; they  must  assist  each  other  in  the  field  of 
battle  if  it  be  in  their  power,  and  perform  good  offices  to  one 
another  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life.  The  number  1 
of  knights  is  limited  to  fifty,  but  ns  none  can  be  admitted  > 
that  are  not  sprung  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  the 
order  of  Merit  was  instituted  in  1806  for  those  who  cannot 
receive  the  decoration  of  the  Golden  Eagle.  The  members 
wear  a medal  with  the  inscription  h lent  merentibtu , and  they  j 
are  divided  into  grand  crosses,  commanders  and  knights. 
These  honorary  distinctions,  the  influence  of  wealth,  and 
the  importance  of  civil  employments,  have  contributed  to 
form  several  distinct  classes  in  the  kingdom. 

The  dukes  of  Wirtemberg  shared,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  rights  of  sovereignty  with 
the  assembly  of  the  states,  which  was  formed  by  the  four- 
teen highest  ecclesiastics  and  eighty-nine  deputies  from  the 
towns  and  districts.  When  Napoleon  raised  the  dutchy 
into  a kingdom,  the  assembly  was  dissolved.  But  aficr  tin 
deliverance  of  Germany,  to  use  a German  phrase,  or  more 
correctly,  after  the  establishment  of  the  new  Germanic  con- 
federation, the  districts  and  the  nobles  chimed  their  privi-  j; 
leges  and  a national  representation,  by  which  the  power  of 
the  crown  might  be  confined  within  proper  bounds.  Ac- 
cording to  the  constitution,  the  king  is  of  lull  age  at  eighteen 
years ; his  person  is  inviolable ; he  may  be  either  a Ca- 
tholic or  a Protestant ; to  him  only  belongs  the  ratification 
and  execution  of  the  laws,  the  right  of  administering  jus-  | 
tice,  and  of  malting  peace  or  war,  and  the  command  of  1 
the  army. 

Liberty  of  conscience  and  equality  among  the  different 
Christian  communions  have  been  solemnly  sanctioned  by 
the  constitution,  and  a very  important  privilege  has  thus 
been  conferred  on  the  different  sects  in  the  kingdom.  No 
legislative  enactment  can  be  put  in  force,  until  it  has  been 
approved  by  the  general  assembly  of'  the  districts  ; the  same 
body  fixes  the  amount  of  the  taxes,  and  regulates  the  con- 
tributions ; lastly,  individual  liberty  has  been  guaranteed,  ; 
and  the  confiscation  of  property  abolished. 

The  assembly  consists  of  tWteen  members,  who  are  ( 
chosen  for  file  among  the  nobles,  whose  annual  income 
amounts  to  at  least  fifty  thousand  florins,  and  of  six  Protest-  j 
ant  ecclesiastics,  a Catholic  bishop,  two  Catholic  clergymen,  j 
ami  four  lawyers. b The  deputies  elected  by  the  people  ] 
must  have  an  income  of  eight  thousand  florins.  A deputy 
is  elected  in  the  towns,  for  every  two  hundred  inhabitants. 

• M The  honorary  distinction*  intended  a*  a reward  for  civil  w;r*kc*  ami 
military  merit,  cotvut  of  two  orders  of  knighthood,  and  a gold  medal  for 
the  officer*  and  a sslvrr  medal  for  the  soidiers." 


The  deputies  are  appointed  for  six  years,  and  that  period 
can  only  be  abridged  by  an  extraordinary  dissolution.  A 
fund  has  been  established  out  of  which  the  expenses  of  the 
assembly,  and  even  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  members 
are  defrayed.  The  deputies  of  the  districts  arc  elected  by 
the  land  proprietors,  but  no  one  can  exercise  his  elective 
privileges  until  be  has  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
Three  members  are  chosen  by  the  upper  chamber,  and  as 
many  by  the  lower,  and  out  of  that  number,  the  king  no- 
minates the  speakers  of  the  two  houses. 

Government  has  shown  itself  favourable  to  the  represen- 
tative system,  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  principles  on 
which  it  depends,  a conservative  council  has  been  created, 
it  consists  of  lawyers  and  magistrates,  one  half  of  whom  arc 
appointed  by  the  king,  and  the  other  by  the  lower  chamber. 
The  council  losses  judgment  on  the  public  functionaries 
and  deputies,  that  are  accused  of  acting  unconstitutionally. 
It  judges  concerning  the  differences  that  may  arise  between 
the  ministers  and  the  districts  concerning  tlie  interpretation 
of  the  constitution.  The  districts  may  accuse  the  king’s 
ministers,  but  the  latter  cannot  make  a public  functionary 
resign  his  situation  for  a lower  office,  much  less  deprive  him 
of  office,  unless  he  be  guilty  of  a crime,  or  unfitted  for  the 
discharge  of  his  public  duties  by  want  of  capacity. 

The  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg  is  divided  into  lour  circles, 
which  bears  the  names  of  the  rivers  that  water  them,  or  of 
the  principal  mountains  that  form  the  western  boundary  of 
the  state.  Thus,  tlie  circles  of  the  Neekar  and  the  Jaxt 
art*  situated  qn  the  north,  that  of  the  Schwarzwald  or  Black 
Forest  on  the  west,  and  that  of  the  Danube  on  the  south. 
Twelve  provincial  and  sixty-four  subordinate  courts  of  jus- 
tice have  been  instituted  in  these  four  great  divisions  of  the 
kingdom.  Then*  are  a hundred  and  thirty  towns  in  Wir- 
temberg, a hundred  and  twenty-eight  burghs,  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  villages,  and  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ten  hamlets. 

StutUrart  or  Stuttgard,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  rises  in 
tlie  middle  of  a fruitful  valley,  surrounded  with  hills  and 
vineyards,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nesenbnch.  The  town  has 
been  lately  enlarged,  and  it  contained  in  the  year  1823,c 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  houses,  and  twenty- 
seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  inhabitants  ex- 
clusively of  the  gurrison.d  The  streets  are  broad  and  straight ; 
two  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  regularity,  and  the 
number  of  fine  buildings.  Stuttgart  is  the  seat  of  the  su- 
preme courts  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  king  possesses  two 
palaces,  of  which  the  more  modern  has  been  much  admired 
for  its  architecture  and  the  magnificence  of  its  interior ; a 
collection  of  natural  history  is  contained  in  tlie  other.  Among 
the  buildings  that  ought  to  be  mentioned,  are  the  principal 
church,  the  chancery  and  the  opera.  The  useful  institu- 
tions are  a library  containing  more  than  200,000  volumes, 
a collection  of  twelve  thousand  biblcs  and  n great  number 
of  manuscripts ; a museum  of  arts,  an  academy  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  and  a botanic  garden.  The  commerce  of 
the*  capital  consists  principally  in  cloth  and  linen. 

The  small  town  of  Esslingen  may  vie  with  Stuttgart  in  the 
beauty  of  its  situation ; it  is  encompassed  by  vineyards  and  fo- 
rests, and  watered  by  the  Neekar,  and  was  formerly  among 
the  number  of  free  cities ; it  contnins  nt  present  a court  of 
justice,  and  its  population  amounts  to  5600  inhabitants. 

b “ Four  members  of  the  different  learned  societies  in  the  kingdom." 

c In  tAe  original,  the  date  1823  i*  confined  to  the  population. 

J Hoffmann  U innas  zur  Erd  und  Stsatcnkundc,  dec. 
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If  we  follow  the  winding  Odum  of  the  Neckar,  we  remark  I 
on  its  left  bank,  and  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles*  to  the 
north  of  Stuttgart,  the  town  of  Ludwigsburg,  a royal  resi- 
dence, peopled  by  six  thousand  individuals,  and  containing 
a fine  castle,  an  orphan  hospital,  a house  of  correction,  and 
several  cloth  manufactories/  At  the  distance  of  ten  leagues  ! 
in  the  same  direction,*  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
may  be  observed  a larger  town,  that  of  Heilbronn  ; it  was  |j 
formerly  a free  city  and  a commandery  of  the  Teutonic 
Order ; it  is  enriched  by  the  produce  of  its  vineyards  and 
distilleries,  by  its  lead  works  and  the  navigation  of  the 
Neckar.  Hall,  which  lies  ten  leagues  to  the  east  of  the 
last  place,  has  been  called  Suabian  Hall  ( Schwabisch-HaU ,) 
to  distinguish  it  from  many  others  of  the  same  name.  Situ- 
ated on  the  hanks  of  the  Kochcr,  surrounded  with  rocks, 
and  peopled  by  more  than  6400  inhabitants,  it  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  the  abundant  saline  springs  in  the  vicinity. 

Ellwangen  on  the  Jaxt,  the  metropolis  of  a circle,  and 
the  seat  of  a theological  university,  cannot  be  compared  in 
other  respects  with  Gmund,  a town  on  the  Reins,  with  n 
population  of  six  thousand  individuals,  and  well  known  for 
its  different  manufactures,  particularly  for  the  skill  which  its 
artisans  have  attained  in  working  the  precious  metals. 
Geaslingen  or  GcissRngen  carries  on  a trade  in  different 
articles,  made  of  ivory,  bone  and  wood ; the  quantity  ex- 
ported may  be  equal  in  value  to  90,000  florins.  Four 
thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants  make  up  the  population 
of  Gceppingen,  a town  watered  by  the  Fils.  It  has  manu- 
factories of  cloth  and  pottery.  The  mineral  waters  of 
Ueberkingen,  situated  m a romantic  country  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  last  town,  are  visited  every’  year  by  many 
stronger. 

The  neighbouring  village  of  Hohenstnufen  stands  on  a 
height,  that  commands  an  extensive  view.  The  old  castle, 
now  in  ruins,  still  towers  above  the  village ; it  was  for  a 
Jong  time  the  residence  of  the  emperor  Bnrbarossn.  The 
last  descendant  of  the  family  of  Hohenstauten,  was  young 
Conrad,4  who,  for  having  attempted  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  Sicily,  a country  over  which  n»  father  had  reigned,  but 
which  the  Pope  had  made  over  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  pe- 
rished on  the  scaffold  at  Naples  in  1269.*  • 

Rcutlingen,  formerly  a free  town,  and  at  present  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  circle  of  Schwnrzwald,  contains  nine  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  It  possesses  a lyceum,  its  vineyards 
cover  the  sides  of  the  Alp  and  the  Gcorgcnberg,  and  it 
carries  on  a trade  in  leather,  lace  and  cutlery. 

Tubingen,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar  and  the 
Btcinach,  has  been  entitled  the  second  capital  of  the  king-  ; 
dom.  Tl»e  population  amounts  to  seven  thousand  indivi- 
duals ; it  has  a university,  attended  by  eight  hundred  stu- 
dents, a public  library,  containing  sixty  thousand  volumes, 
a faculty  of  theology,  a seminary  for  Lutheran  clergymen, 
an  observatory,  and  a veterinary'  school.  The  town  can- 
not be  commended  for  its  appearance  ; the  streets  are 
crooked  and  narrow,  the  bouses  are  gloomy  and  ill  built. 

Ulm,  peopled  by  eleven  thousand  inhabitants,  has  a bet- 


* M 3 hpw*.” 

* “ A royal  doth  manufactory.” 

e “ 7 U-ajfur*  N.  of  Ludwigaburg.’’ 

4 Con  rad  in  of  Swahta. 

* J F.  A mnwrmuller.  Hohenataofrn.  cin  Leseburh.  [F.  Von  Rau- 
ewt,  Geachichte  der  HobrmUufcn  und  ihrrr  Zrit  6 Bdcn.J 

f lu  fortifications  are  now  completely  knelled,  but  the  German  dirt 
ap*ar«  inclined  to  convert  it  info  a national  fortress.  Confers.  "Lex.  art. 


ter  claim  to  the  rank  of  second  capital.  It  was  formerjy  a 
free  and  imperial  town,  and  its  population  was  at  one  time 
more  considerable,  for  it  contained  in  1808  more  than 
fourteen  thousand  individuals.  Its  situation  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Bavaria,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Blau  and  the 
Danube,  the  fortifications  that  defend  it,  its  manufactures 
and  transit  trade,  by  which  its  declining  commerce  is  still 
supported,  put  it  on  a level  with  the  principal  towns  in 
Wirtemberg.  Its  fortifications,  it  must  be  admitted,  are 
not  as  formidable  as  when  the  French  made  themselves 
masters  of  it,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  m’^ht  be  ren- 
dered a much  stronger  place  than  it  is  at  present/  As  it 
did  not  offer  any  resistance  to  the  French  armies,  its  build- 
ings were  not  injured  ; the  most  remarkable  are  the  town- 
house,  the  public  library,  and  the  church  of  Munster/  a 
building  that  cannot  be  too  highly  commended  on  account 
of  its  proportions  and  rich  Gothic  architecture/  The  trade 
of  the  town  may  have  fallen  off,  but  it  possesses  other  claims 
to  distinction.  The  pastry  known  by  the  name  of  Ulm 
bread,  its  asparagus,  and  the  snails  fattened  in  the  vicinity, 
are  duly  appreciated  by  gourmands ; could  it  be  believed, 
that  more  than  four  millions  of  these  animals  are  annually 
exported  7 

Biberach  on  the  banks  of  the  Riess,  a town  peopled  by 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  carries  on  a trade  in  paper  and 
linen. 

The  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg  has  been  often  visited  by 
antiquaries.  Several  ancient  monuments1  are  situated  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  country.  The  ruins  of  an  aque- 
duct about  three  leagues  in  length,  mny  be  observed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rothenburg  on  the  Neckar.  The  DeviVt 
Wall , which  rises  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  of 
which  traces  have  been  disco ve ref  1 at  no  great  distance 
from  Ellwangen,  forms  only  a part  of  the  remains  of  a vast 
line  of  fortifications  constructed  by  the  Romans/  The  re- 
mains of  Roman  earthen  works,  from  which  a great  many 
vases  have  been  collected,  may  still  be  seen  between 
Wreiblingen  and  Endcrsbaeh,  not  many  miles  from  Stutt- 
gart. An  altar  and  several  basso-relievos  have  been  found 
in  the  same  part  of  the  country.  The  names  of  several 
places  are  connected  with  ancient  recollections.  Beinslan 
or  Beyatein  signifies  near  the  stone,  and  a monument  was 
erected  there  by  the  Romans.  Kalkofcn,  where  Roman 
(lotteries  were  discovered  a few  years  ago,  has  always 
oome  the  same  name,  which  signifies  a limekiln. 

We  abstain  from  making  any  reflections  on  tbe  morality 
of  the  people  of  Wirtemberg ; it  may  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  the  number  of  criminal  prosecutions  in  the  dif- 
ferent courts,  during  the  year  1823,  has  been  published  in 
a German  journal,1  and  the  prevalence  of  crime  must  ne- 
cessarily be  inferred  from  the  result.  According  to  tbe 
same  document,  the  number  of  persons  prosecuted  for 
crimes  during  the  same  year,  was  not  less  than  eight  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty-six.  It  appears  from  the  popu- 
lation at  the  time,  that  the  individuals  accused  were  to  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  as  one  to  a hundred  and  sixty-nine. 


* .Viiiw/rTvWrrfci',  (he  minster-church. 

k Kurzgefiurte  Beachreibung  tier  Rcichaatadt  Ulm.  Fabri,  Handbuch 
tier  Neuesten  Geographic. 

I u TombeiUa" — tumuli  T 

II  The  Devil's  Wall  ( T r v/Mrai n ur r ) is  die  name  given  in  Germany  to 
the  mrminn  of  a wall  constructed  by  the  Romans  between  tbe  Danube  and 
the  Rhine;  about  HO  German  nuLrs  in  length,  and  which  has  been  Uaoctl 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  iu  extent. — P. 

J AUgemeine  Handl  Zett.  March,  1H25,  p.  147. 
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To  what  can  so  frightful  a state  of  society  be  attributed, 
unless  to  the  remissness  of  government  and  the  imperfection 
of  the  laws  t 

Political  commotions,  changes  in  dynasties  and  govern- 
ments, the  long  residence  of  foreign  armies,  the  corruption 
of  morals,  the  ordinary  consequence  of  wars  and  revolu- 
tions, the  destruction  of  trade,  and  the  dilliculty  of  pro- 
curing the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  lower  orders,  tend 
to  increase  crimes  in  a country.  It  is  then  that  wise  legis- 
lators see  the  necessity  of  a new  code  adapted  to  the  new 
wants  of  society.  It  is  then  that  the  lows  must  be  simple, 
precise  and  distinct ; it  is  then,  above  all,  that  the  diffusion 
of  education  among  the  lower  ranks,  serves  as  a barrier 
against  immorality.  Tlic  government  of  Wirtemberg  has 
experienced  the  advantages,  that  may  be  derived  from  the 
instruction  of  the  people  ; it  will  without  doubt  finish  what 
it  has  so  successfully  begun. 

The  grand  dutchy  of  Baden  forms  a long  and  narrow 
tract  that  extends  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from 
the  lake  of  Constance  to  the  country  beyond  the  mouth  of 
the  Neckar.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Rhine  on  the  south  and 
the  west,  by  Bavaria  and  the  grand  dutchy  of  Hesse  on  the 
north,  and  by  tbe  kingdom  of,  Wirtemberg  and  the  princi- 
palities of  Hohenzollem  on  tbe  east ; its  irregular  frontiers 
on  the  south-east  are  also  contiguous  to  the  same  principa- 
lities. It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  ancient  people  mat 
inhabited  the  country  ; they  were  the  .'UnruiTW,  of  whom 
some  account  has  been  already  given  in  the  description  of 
Wirtemberg. 

The  length  of  the  grand  dutchy  may  be  equal  to  a hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  miles ; the  breadth  to  thirty-eight  in  the 
northern  districts,  seventy-six  in  the  southern,  and  ten  near 
the  centre.*  Crome  estimates  the  superficial  extent  at  two 
hundred  and  seventy-four  German  square  miles,  which  be- 
ing reduced  into  English  measure,  makes  the  whole  surface 
not  less  than  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
square  miles.* 

Tbe  greater  part  of  the  country,  particularly  from  the 
centre  to  the  southern  extremity,  consists  of  high  mountains 
and  fruitful  vallies ; the  plains  are  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant both  in  npmber  and  extent.  The  mountainous 
country  forms  the  highest  part  of  the  Schwarzwald  or 
Black  Forest,  The  most  elevated  summit  or  the  Feldberg 
reaches  to  the  lteight  of  *1610  feet  ubovc  the  level  of  the 
sea  ; the  lowest  or  the  Winterhauch  does  not  exceed  1640." 
The  Storenberg,  the  Rosskopf,  the  Pcelle  and  the  Tod- 
nauerberg  have  become  celebrated  in  military  history,  on 
account  of  die  fine  retreat  made  by  General  Moreau  in 
1796.  The  Herberg  and  part  of  the  Odenwald,  two 
chains,  in  which  the  Kniebb  is  one  of  the  most  elevated 
points,  extend  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  dutchy. 

The  heights  of  the  Black  Forest,  nearest  the  Rhine,  are 
composed  of  granite,  and  those  in  the  direction  of  Wirtcm- 
berg,  are  formed  by  sandstone  and  other  rocks,  lielonging 
to  what  Werner  and  his  disciples  have  termed  the  transition 


* " Length  aliout  65  league* — -breadth  in  the  north  1 1 Iraguos,  in  tbe 
south  31,  and  in  the  middle  4." 
b "761  geographical  leagues,  Ft.  measure.” 

1 We  may  mention  the  Height*  of  some  other  mountain*  in  the  dutchy, 
a*  they  are  marked  in  the  table*  of  Hnmrl. 

Rotutkopf  . 3633  feet. 

Blauen 3397 

Storkberg 3358 

Egarten  * . * 2808 

i Hohekopf  250) 

KaJtenbrunn '24(f) 


formation ; of  the  same  period  is  the  chain  that  extends 
-northward  to  the  banks  of  tbe  Ncckar,  and  it  appears  too 
that  trapp  rocks  anil  others  of  a volcanic  origin,  have  been 
observed  in  tlioee  mountains.  A belt  of  secondary  lime- 
stone extends  along  the  western  declivities  of  the  Schwarz- 
wald  ; but  the  land  beyond  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
Iron)  Bale  to  Manheim,  belongs  to  the  tertiary  formation,  or 
to  the  one  succeeding  the  formation  of  chalk,  and  cotem- 
ponvneous  with  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

The  Bodensee  or  the  lake  of  Constance,  forms  part  of 
the  boundary  of  the  grand  dutchy.  The  others,  which 
have  been  incorrectly  denominated  lakes,  are  rather  large 
ponds,  almost  all  of  which  are  situated  in  the  mountainous 
country,  and  at  a considerable  elevation  ; that  of  Srchhich  on 
tbe  Feldberg,  is  at  the  height  of  2287  feet ; that  of  Echner 
and  several  others  ore  at  least  1467  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.4 

The  climate  b mild  and  agreeable  in  the  lower  districts, 
or  on  tbe  bonks  of  tbe  Rhine,  tbe  Maine  and  the  Neckar ; 
but  the  winters  are  very  rigorous  in  the  mountains  and  par- 
ticularly in  tbe  chain  of  tbe  Schwarzwald  ; even  in  summer 
the  air  is  always  keen,  and  the  snow  seldom  melts  in  the 
highest  region. 

The  forests  in  the  grand  dutchy  of  Baden  occupy  a sur- 
face of  one  million  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  acres  ;•  , 
one  million  three  hundred  thousand  are  cultivated,  two 
hundred  and  nine  thousand  are  waste,  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  are  in  meadow  and  pasture,  seventy- 
four  thousand  are  planted  with  vines,  and  a hundred  and 
filly  thousand  belong  to  the  different  towns,  burghs  and 
villages/  The  mountains  arc  covered  with  thick  forests 
of  oaks  and  fanes,  hut  the  low  grounds  and  the  vallies  pro- 
duce varied  and  abundant  harvests.  Crops  of  poor  oats 
and  potatoes  can  hardly  be  raised  in  the  high  country,  and 
the  cherry  does  not  ripen  before  September ; but  tlic  spec- 
tacle is  very  different  in  the  plains  and  vallies ; the  vine,  the 
almond,  the  chestnut  and  various  other  fruit  trees,  ditferent 
kinds  of  grain,  hemp,  tlax  and  the  plants  most  useful  to  man, 
grow  luxuriantly,  and  diffuse  wealth  and  plenty  over  the  land. 

Different  products  are  obtained  ; their  number  and  im- 
portance depend  on  the  nature  of  the  country.  Many 
animals  haunt  the  forests,  game  abounds  in  the  fields,  and 
a considerable  revenue  is  derived  from  the  fishings  on  the 
Rhine  and  die  lake  of  Constance.  Salmon  are  not  uncom- 
mon, and  the  carp  of  the  Rhine,  some  of  which  weigh  more 
than  forty  pounds,  are  considered  a great  delicacy  by  the 
wealthy.  But  though  not  so  well  known  as  those  that  have 
been  lost  mentioned,  the  ablet*  (Cyprinm  albumue,  Linn.) 
is  perhaps  a more  valuabk-  fish.  The  scales  of  the  ablet  have 
given  rise  to  a branch  of  commerce;  they  are  exported 
into  Saxony,  France  and  Switzerland,  and  used  in  gn  mi:  a 
lustre  to  imitation  pearls,  by  which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
them  from  real. 

The  mineral  riches  of  the  country,  though  not  great, 
consist  at  least  of  many  different  kinds.  About  1 2,000 


Koisrrstuhl  ......  2050 

Katzmbuckrl 17H0 

[The  measure*  in  this  note,  ami  the  two  in  the  text,  arc  those  of  the 
original.] 

d Throe  measures  are  those  of  the  original. 

* “ Arpent*”— Forests  1,560,622  morgen,  vineyard*  74,000  Jnuthmri. 
(Hamel,  1H22.) — P. 

* “ to  the  commune*.’1— -The  grand  dutehy  is  divided  into  eircka, 

the  cirrlrs  into  districts,  and  the  districts  into  commune*  (jtcmcinden.'i 
(Hamel.} 

* “ AoleUe,”  Eng.  Way  or  bleak. 
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quintals  of  iron,  700  of  lend,  and  nearly  500  marks  of  silver, 
are  annually  extracted-  The  other  products  are  copper, 
zinc,  arsenic,  alum,  sulphur,  cool,  and  nearly  4000  quintals  of 
salt.  Coarse  and  fine  potter’s  clay,  elutes,  marble  nnd  ala- 
baster ore  found  in  several  places ; even  gold  might  be 
mentioned  among  the  metals  for  particles  of  gold  are  col- 
lected in  the  alluvial  deposits  that  tire  watered  by  the  Rhine. 
A hundred  and  twenty  individuals  are  employed  in  seeking 
it,  but  the  quantity  collected  eTery  year,  does  not  exceed  on 
an  average  jC7()0.“ 

That  part  of  the  Black  Forest,  situated  within  the  grand 
dutch)',  may  rival  that  which  belongs  to  Wirtemberg,  tor  its 
lartchtn-uxuter.  Several  vineyards  are  noted  both  for  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  wine  |>roduced  by  them  ; the 
most  noted  are  those  of  Constance,  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  and  next  to  them  the  vineyards  of  Margraff  and  the 
Be rgst ras.se.  The  domestic  animals,  with  the  exception  of 
the  horse,  are  of  a good  kind  and  very  numerous.  Many 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  weaving  or  manufacturing  hemp 
and  flax.  The  raw  and  spun  hemp  exported  every  year 
from  the  territory  of  Ettenheim,  amounts  in  value  to  30,000 
florins  ; and  the  natdware  trade  in  the  district  of  Pforzheim, 
occasions  a circulation  of  1,700,000.  Many  wooden  clocks 
and  other  articles,  which  it  is  unnccessanr  to  enumerate, 
are  made  in  the  Schwarzwald.  It  mny  suffice  to  state  that 
notwithstanding  the  stagnation  of  commerce,  there  were  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  grand  dutchy  of  Baden  nearly  75,000 
workmen  employed  in  different  branches  of  labour. 

The  transit  trade  is  very  active  ; the  exports  are  also 
considerable  ; they  consist  chiefly  in  timber,  which  is  sent 
to  Switzerland,  France  and  the  Netherlands.  The  other 
exports  are  wines,  com,  hemp,  dried  fruits,  kirschcn-was- 
ser,  tobacco,  mineral  water  nnd  hardware  goods;  the 
country  receives  in  exchange  French  wines,  salt,  different 
manufactures,  colonial  produce  and  a number  of  horses. 

Some  genealogists  have  maintained  that  the  family  of 
Baden  was  sprung  from  the  Gothic  kings ; others  aflimi  it 
to  have  descended  from  Etichon,  duke  of  Alsace  in  684. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  lordship  of  Baden  was  erected  into 
amargraviftte  by  Henry  the  Fowler,  about  the  commence- 
mentof  the  tenth  century.  Hermann,  the  sonof  Kertlutld,und 
the  first  prince  whom  the  chroniclers  mention,  flourished  du- 
ring the  eleventh  century;  he  derived  from  Judith,  hisfirst  wife, 
theheiressof  Badcn,the  principality  from  which  his  successors 
took  tlic  title  of  margraves.  But  the  marquisate  was  go- 
verned by  several  families  that  became  successively  extinct.* 
The  country  was  made  an  electorate  in  1802,  and  some 
years  afterwards,  it  was  erected  into  a grand  dutchy. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  population  in  Ger- 
many is  annually  increasing  ; the  same  remark  may  be  still 
more  applicable  to  the  grand  dutchy  of  Baden,  than  to  many 
other  states  in  the  same  country.  The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants was  estimated  by  Stein  in  1813,  at  1,001,630,  and 
by  Hassel  in  1828,  at  1,040,700.  But  the  increase  has  J 
been  still  greater  since  that  period.  According  to  M.  Adrian 


• '*  Annual  amount,  15,000  franc*. M 

* Du'tkmnnin*  tie  Morrri,  art.  Boshm. 

* Tableau  de  la  Balance  nuUtii|ue  du  Globe. 

d Hamlhuch  der  Geographic  und  Statiatik. 

• “New  institutions'' — abolition  of  feudal  armeea,  more  equal  division 
of  landed  property,  extinguishment  of  mortmain*,  greater  personal  liberty 
and  freedom  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  numerous  other  improvement* 
in  the  wciaJ  state  which  have  arisen  from  the  convulsion*  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  of  which  the  diffusion  of  wraith  may  be  oonaideml  -a*  one 
among  many  beneficial  consequence*  — P, 

1 The  increase  in  the  population  being  nearly  the  none  in  the  different 


r,  Batbi,'  the  population  in  1826,  was  not  leas  than  1,130,000. 
r,  Stein  remarks  in  his  geography,  that  the  women  were  much 
>f  more  numerous  than  the  men  in  1813  ; indeed  it  appears 
i-  from  his  calculations  that  the  excess  was  equal  to  3 1,343. 4 
e The  same  writer  attributes  the  disproportion  to  the  ravages 
I-  of  war,  and  to  the  iact  that  many  young  men  migrated  to 
foreign  countries  in  order  to  avoid  the  conscription.  But 
g it  is  not  likely  that  these  were  the  only  causes,  because  Has- 
n sel  has  shown  that  there  were  27,400  more  women  than 
men  in  the  country  during  the  third  year  after  the  peace, 
d and  because  nearly  the  same  proportion  subsisted  at  a still 
Is  later  period  in  the  year  1826.  The  blessings  of  peace, 
e which  Europe  has  so  long  enjoyed,  are  not  then  the  sole 
e causes  of  the  inert- using  population  ; it  must  be  partly  at- 
e tributed  to  the  diffusion  of  wealth,*  and  to  such  discoveries 
e | as  vaccination  ; for  during  twenty  years,  the  augmentation 
f had  not  been  sensibly  diminished  by  all  the  evils  of  war. 
y As  to  the  difference  in  die  number  of  the  two  sexes,  it  roust 
p be  in  a great  degree  occasioned  by  the  frequent  migrations 
r that  take  place  among  the  working  classes,  an  important 

0 element,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  entered  into  the 
i,  calculations  of  statistical  writers.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
s that  the  men  averse  to  the  military  fife,  arc  so  numerous  as 
; Stein  supposes,  or  that  the  habits  of  the  people  in  Baden 
t arc  so  peaceful ; they  cannot  be  reproached  for  want  of 
s valour ; besides,  fear  prevents  very  few  in  any  country  from 
3 entering  the  army. 

The  reigning  family  of  Baden  adheres  to  the  Augsburg 
3 confession,  but  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  population  are  Ca- 
t thofies ; the  other  inhabitants  are  mostly  Lutherans  and 
r Calvinists ; the  latter,  however,  are  not  more  than  a fourth 

- part  of  the  former ; there  are,  besides,  some  Mennonites 
s and  Jews,  the  last  of  whom  enjoy  nil  the  rights  of  citizens/ 
t Several  convents  for  women  still  remain  in  the  grand  dutchy, 

but  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  erected  has  been  al- 
f tered ; they  now  serve  for  places  of  education.  By  a law 
t passed  in  1811,  no  person  can  take  the  vows  before  the  age 
. ] of  twenty-one ; the  period  during  which  the  vows  last,  is 
j limited  to  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  nuns 

- mny  return  to  the  world,  and  participate  in  its  duties  and 

1 enjoyments.  Silence,  austerity,  nnd  almost  all  tile  obliga- 

- tions  mentioned  in  the  rules  of  different  monastic  orders, 

, have  been  abolished. 

i The  government  of  the  grand' dutchy  was  purely  mo. 

. narchical ; but  the  sovereign  published  a decree  on  the  1 6th 
‘ of  March,  1816,  in  which,  oner  having  announced  his  de- 
: sire  of  securing  the  happiness,  tranquillity  and  liberty  of  his 
subjects,  he  declared  that  these  intentions  could  only  be 
. accomplished  by  granting  them  a constitution,  in  which  the 
I rights  of  the  prince  and  the  people  might  be  more  accu- 
■ rately  determined.  According  to  the  constitution,*  the 
duke  possesses  the  right  of  making  peace  or  war,  proposing 
I laws,  and  levying  contributions,  dispensing  mercy  to  crimi- 
i mils,  conferring  titles  of  nobility,  and  lastly,  of  approving  or 
forbidding  the  estnblfchment  of  religious  societies.  The 

f sect a,  the  fbilnwing  table,  given  bj  llaaecl  for  18122,  in nj  still  roe  to  ohow 


their  numerical  importance. 

Catholic*,  .......  705,850 

Lutheran*,  .......  <148,900 

Calvinist*, ’ 60,100 

Mennonitr*  »rol  oilier  sects,  «...  1,450 

Jew*,  ........  15,400 


ToUl  . . 1,040,700 


f The  constitution  was  published,  Aug.  22, 1818.— P. 
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states  consist  of  two  chambers,  which  must  be  convoked  at  reports  which  wc  have  examined,  the  number  of  pereona 
least  once  every  two  years ; they  fix  the  amount  of  the  who  are  prosecuted  annually  for  crimes,  varies  from  six  to 
taxes  and  contribution^  assist  in  enacting  laws,  and  have  seven  hundred ; so  that  the  proportion  between  those  ac- 
the  privilege  of  proposing  whatever  may  contribute  to  the  cuacd  of  crimes  and  the  other  inhabitants  is  as  one  to  six* 
prosperity  of  the  state.  teen  hundred. 

The  conscription  has  not  been  abolished ; but  die  Napo-  it  appears  from  the  report  made  to  the  chambers  in 
leon  Code,  which  was  introduced  into  the  country,  has  been  i 1825,  concerning  the  administration  from  the  year  1821 
superseded  by  the  Roman  law,  and  the  ancient  customs ! to  1823,  inclusive,  that  the  mean  term  of  the  revenue  may 
that  were  established  in  the  dutchy  before  the  French  i be  estimated  at  9,586,000  florins ; according  to  the  reports 
conquest.  A new  system  of  weights  nnd  measures,  ac-  | relative  to  the  expenditure,  it  may  amount  to  9,497,000.* 
cording  to  the  decimal  divisions,  may  be  considered  the  The  national  debt  was  equal  in  1820  to  19,000,000  florins, 
only  benefit  that  the  country  has  derived  from  its  connexion  and  the  expenses  of  the  civil  list  to  2,000,000. 
with  France.  The  grand  dutchy  of  Baden  is  obliged  to  furnish  a con- 

The  inhabitants  are  divided  into  four  classes  ; die  nobles,  tingent  of  ten  thousand  men  to  the  Germanic  confederation. 


knights,  burgesses  and  peasants.  The  nobles  possess  ba- 
ronies and  estates,  to  which  ditferent  privileges  are  attached. 
The  knights  are  the  members  of  die  three  orders  of  knight- : 
hood  instituted  by  the  prince.  The  burgesses  bold  pro- 
perty or  civil  offices  in  Uve  different  towns none  can  enjoy 
the  rights  of  citizens,  who  cannot  read,  write  and  manage 
their  own  affairs. 

Government  has  promoted  education  by  different  institu- 
tions, of  which  the  inhabitants  arc  daily  reaping  the  advan- 
tages. It  maintains  two  universities,  those  of  Heidelberg 
and  F reyburg ; it  has  founded  lour  lyceums,  one  at  Con- 
stance, another  at  Baden,  a third  at  Carlsruhe,  and  a fourth  i 
at  Manhcim ; it  has  contributed  to  the  establishment  of 
other  schools,  as  the  institution  for  the  deal'  and  duinh,  the 
academy  of  architecture,  ami  the  two  commercial  seminaries 
at  Manheim  and  Carlsruhe.  There  are  besides  in  the  prin-  * 
cipal  towns,  ten  gymnasiums  and  fifteen  schools,  in  seven 
of  which  Latin  is  taught,  and  also  a school  of  theology  for 
the  Catholics  at  Meraburg,  and  a not  hit  for  the  Protestants 
at  Carlsruhe.  But  in  the  year  1815,  government  found  it 
advisable  to  impose  some  restiictions  on  the  power  that  a 
parent  bus  of  educating  his  children  ; according  to  an  enact- 
ment mode  in  that  year,  the  sons  of  burgesses,  merchants  | 
and  peasants,  who  have  no  reasonable  expectations  of  re-  | 
ceivring  a patrimony,  equal  at  least  to  8000  llorius,  are  not 
permitted  to  study  the  law,  or  to  choose  the  profession  of  j 
the  bar,  unless,  indeed,  they  distinguish  themselves  in  such  a , 
way  as  to  afford  indications  of  future  talent  or  eminent  sue-  ' 
cess.  The  measures  of  government  were  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  difficulty  experienced  in  finding  employment  for  1 
the  lawyers  and  attorneys  in  the  country,  ns  their  number 
was  three  times  greater  than  that  required  for  conducting 
all  the  business  of  the  different  courts. 

If  the  number  of  criminals  in  the  grand  dutchy  be  com- 
pared with  those  in  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  a very 
great  difference  will  be  found  in  that  respect  at  least,  be"- 
tween  the  two  contiguous  countries.  According  to  the  i 

* M The  pofKilution  w Jivulnl  into  four  clum,  lord*  (nffHftirO  knights 
(eheeaUer^)  huryosectt  or  dlmu  {bourgeois,)  and  jxwunJ*.  The  lord* 
consist  of  nil  those  who  ]KNuraMxI  princi  politic*  or  countin'*  in  the  country, 
and  who  utill  retain  many  peculiar  privilege*.  The  knight*  an*  Ihr  mnu-  ' 
tw-m  of  the  nolnlity  who  (m*wm  w-i^mni-il  estates,  and  the  member*  of  the 
thn*e  order*  of  knighthiNxl  in*titulnl  l*v  the  prince.  The  ••itiwii*  are  dime 
who  hold  property,  rent*  or  olficr." — 'f  Iw*  inluiliitnntt*  of  Hiuk-n  condit  of  d 
three  r1a**r*.  noble*  {die  Adel,)  ntizrna  (6-ur/rrO  nnd  |»-»«Mnt*  (kauern.)  I 
The  former  are  dividril  into  two  ranks,  mnliulizi’d  or  |*vt*  (etantienkerm)  ij 
or  *ueh  ns  have  the  privilege  of  Bitting  pcmmidly  in  the  upper  fowi**  of  the 
mriiurm-tit  or  mweaublv  of  state*,  and  nurh  u*  noigiw>m(  i*«Uite* 

{ritterguter)  a ml  are  represented  in  the  upper  house  by  deputies,  (Has-  1 
wriy-P. 

h Revenue. 


1«1  9,651.827  florin*. 

x 9,597, 938 


The  army  consists  of  an  effective  force  equal  to  eleven  thou- 
sand men,  and  a reserve  amounting  to  seven  thousand. 
The  Jews  in  the  country,  having  been  long  averse  to  the 
military  service,  the  individuals  amongst  them,  on  whom  the 
conscription  falls,  are  each  permitted  to  deposit  40U  florins 
at  the  office  of  the  war  department,  and  these  sums  are  given 
to  suUrtitutcs,  who  are  always  very  willing  to  enter  the  army 
on  such  conditions.  * 

There  are  seveu  principalities  and  two  counties  in  the 
grand  dutchy,  and  tie  noble  proprietors  of  these  states  en- 
joy many  important  privileges.  The  country  is  divided  into 
six  circles,  bearing  the  names  of  the  different  rivers  and  the 
lake  of  Constance,'  and  containing  u hundred  nnd  eight 
towns,  thirty-six  burghs,  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  villages  and  hamlets,  a hundred  and  fifty-four 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ten  houses,  which,  according 
to  tlie  lowegt  calculations,  were  valued  in  the  different  in- 
surance offices'*  some  years  ago,  at  three  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  florins. 

The  inhabitants  of  Baden  speak  n harsh  and  guttural 
dialect,  that  appears  to  be  composed  of  ancient  German 
and  Slavonic  ; but  it  is  different  in  different  districts,  parti- 
cularly at  the  two  extremities  of  the  country ; thus,  it  is 
easy  to  distinguish  by  their  pronunciation  the  nutives  of  the 
Schwarzwolil  from  those  ot  the  Odenwald. 

Wertbeim,  a town  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Maine 
nnd  the  Tauber,  is  a mediate  possession  of  the  prince  of 
Loe  we  ostein  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  grand  duke  of 
Baden.  It  is  encompassed  with  walls  and  adorned  by  two 
castles  ; it  contains  3500  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a trade 
in  leuther,  spirits  and  wines ; the  conveyance  of  goods  on 
flic  Maine  forms  an  important  part  of  their  commerce. 

Manheim  or  Mannheim,  the  largest  town  in  the  grand 
dutchy,  has  thrice  within  a century  and  a hali^  experienced 
the  fatal  effects  of  war.  Devastated  by  the  Bavarians  in 
1622,  it  had  hardly  recovered  from  its  losses  lwtbre  it  was 
included  in  the  destruction  of  flic  Palatinate,  a decree  that 


1893  9,508,955 

RxpendUure. 

1881  9^*49,267  florin*. 

1822  9,323,021 

1823  9,320,114 


See  the  German  work  entitled  Hrrthn,  1825. 

1 Tlw  following  art;  the  ikuom  of  the  dicing  beginning  at  the  north- 
rant. 

Chief  7Wni, 

1#.  Circle  of  the  Maine  and  Tauber,  , . . Wrxthrim. 

2*.  Ncckar, Manheim. 

3»,  Murg  nnd  Pfinx,  ....  Durlueh. 

4*. Kiniig,  O lit  ij  burg. 

5*.  ■ Tnhun Frey  bug. 

6°.  Lake  (Germ.  Seekreie,)  . . . Cunutance. 

4 a The  genera]  insurance  office.’1 
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dagracea  for  ever  the  administration  of  Louvois.  The  fury 
of  the  French  aoldiers  could  not  be  restrained ; almost  nil 
the  houses  were  demolished,  and  the  generals  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  saw  their  men  plunder  the  toipba  of  the  pala- 
tines. Rebuilt  by  its  princes,  it  was  bombarded  in  1795  by 
the  republican  armies  of  France,  and  a great  many  of  its 
buildings  were  reduced  to  ashes.  But  its  advantageous 
situation  at  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine, 
the  activity  of  its  commerce,  and  the  importance  of  its  manu- 
factures, which  consist  in  linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  and 
jewellery  made  chiefly  of  the  alloy,  that  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Mankeim  gold , have  contributed  to  restore  it  to  its 
ancient  prosperity.  Its  population  amounts,  according  to 
Hassel,  to  21,525  persons.  The  streets  are  broad  and 
straight ; there  are  six  squares,  two  fountains,  a ducal  costk*, 
a large  building  which  contains  the  exchange,  and  seven 
churches ; the  finest  of  tbe  churches  forms  a part  of  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  Jesuits,  which  still  attests  their  for- 
mer wealth  and  power.  The  observatory,  enriched  with 
every  useful  instrument  for  astronomical  purposes,  might  be 
considered  an  ornament  to  any  town.  It  poswessea  besides 
a theatre  of  anatomy,  a school  of  midwifery,  a botanical 
garden,  a museum  of  natural  history,  a library,  a gallery  of 
pointings,  and  a collection  of  antiquities.*  It  is  unnecessary 
to  mention  its  lyceum,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  a me- 
teorological society  has  been  instituted,  and  some  of  the 
members  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  researches 
in  a department  of  knowledge  which  is  still  in  its  infancy.* 

Hculelberg  is  situated  ten  leagues  to  the  south-east  of 
Mnnbeim,  at  the  foot  of  a mountain  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Neckar.  The  town  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century ; 
it  contains  at  present  10,500  inhabitants.  The  houses  are 
generally  well  built,  and  some  of  the  squares  have  been 
much  admired.  Nearly  seven  hundred  students  attend  its 
university,  which  ranks  with  the  most  ancient  in  Germany  ;c 
indeed  one  cannot  observe  without  interest  tbe  different  es- 
tablishments for  the  instruction  of  youth,  the  botarftcal  gar- 
dens, the  numerous  museums,  the  collections  of  philosophi- 
cal instruments,  and  the  valuable  libraries.  The  most  cele- 
brated scholars  in  Europe  resorted  to  Heidelberg  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  was  the  residence  of  Olimpia  Ful via 
Momta,  who  was  not  less  distinguished  by  her  virtuous  and 
exemplary  life,  than  by  the  extent  of  her  learning,  and  the 
superiority  of  her  genius.  Compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
Germany,  on  account  of  her  attachment  to  protestantism, 
she  filled  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  in  the  university  of 
Heidelberg,  and  was  considered  a prodigy  of  learning,  al- 
though not  more  than  twenty-nine  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  her  death. d Francis  Junius  was  one  of  the  celebrated 
men  that  have  been  born  in  the  town  ; he  wrote  several 
valuable  works  on  the  ancient  languages  of  the  north,  and 
on  antiquities. 

A castle  is  situated  on  the  hill  that  commands  Heidel- 
berg ; there  too  may  be  observed  the  fnmouB  tun,  which 
was  substituted  for  the  one  broken  by  the  French  during 
the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  It  contains  130,000 
gallons,9  and  the  weight  of  the  iron  that  encircles  it,  is  up- 


* The  fimr  limt  are  contained  in  the  right  wing  of  the  dural  palace. — P. 

* Die  atemwarte  zu  Mannheim  beechriebcn  vom  utaatnath  Kuber. 

* Founded  in  1386. 

4 M uv  e »lcs  Protestant  cclibre*,  torn.  11.  Notice  de  Rente  de  Fratice. 

* ■ 440,000  litre#.’'- 600  hlwln.  Ed.  Knrye. 

* M The  fnriitVutiona  ©f  Phitinebnm  arr  now  dismantled  ; it  vu  taken 
by  Lnuia  of  Bourbon  fin  1614,)  and  by  Louis,  dauphin  of  France,  [in 
1698,  |”  It  i*  not  tinted  in  the  original  that  the  nun  port*  were  destroyed 
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wards  of  1 2,000  pounds.  Tbe  first  hot  bouses  in  Europe 
were  built  near  the  same  castle ; from  it*  wall*  may  be  seen 
the  finest  country  in  tbe  ancient  palatinate,  and  tbe  fruitful 
vineyards  of  Heidelberg  and  Weinheim,  tbe  latter  a small 
town  of  4500  inhabitants,  situated  near  tbe  frontiers  of  the 
grand  dutchy  of  Hesse. 

The  ramparts  of  Philipsburg  were  destroyed  by  Louis  of 
Bourbon,  and  the  place  was  taken  forty  years  afterwards 
by  lams,  dauphin  of  France.'  The  castle,  formerly  inha- 
bited by  the  sovereign  bishop  of  Spire,  is  situated  in  tbe 
pleasant  town  of  Bruchaal,  which  contains  n jtopulntion  of 
six  thousand  individuals.  Durlach,  situated  in  a fertile  plain 
on  the  Pfmz,  is  peopled  by  four  thousand  inhabitants. 

Carlsrube  or  Karlsruhe,  the  capital  of  the  grand  dutchy 
and  the  chief  town  of  a district,  is  situated  at  the  height  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  buih 
with  much  regularity  ; the  streets  are  straight,  all  of  them 
terminate  in  front  of  the  ducal  castle,  and  diverge  from 
each  other  in  the  form  of  a fan.  That  angular  arrange- 
ment has  a very  fine  effect  when  the  town  is  illuminated. 
The  gardens  and  woods  that  extend  behind  the  castle,  form 
agreeable  public  walks,  and  the  residence  of  the  prince 
must  be  admired  by  every  one  for  its  elegant  yet  simple  ar- 
chitecture. There-  are  different  collections  in  the  town, 
but  the  most  valuable  arc  the  ducal  library  and  museum  of 
the  prince.  The  buildings  are  finer  tlmn  in  most  places  of 
the  same  axe ; the  Lutheran  and  Catholic  churches  are 
considered  the  best  works  of  the  celebrated  architect 
Weinbrenner.  The  theatre  is  a light  and  elegant  building, 
and  if  our  limits  would  permit,  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
descrilie  some  of  the  private  houses  on  account  of  Iheir  ar- 
chitecture. The  population  of  Cnrlsruhe  amounts  to  six- 
teen thousand  individuals  ; ns  it  is  the  residence  of  the 
court,  it  cannot  be  supposed  a place  of  trade,  still  however 
it  has  been  long  known  for  its  different  articles  of  luxury, 
such  as  jewellery,  watches,  household  furniture  and  car- 
riages. 

Rcuchlin,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  flourished 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  both  for  his  erudition  and  his 
opinions  concerning  the  reformation  of  Christianity,  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  Pforzheim,  his  native  town,  was 
' founded  by  Phoreys,  the  Trojan  auxifiary  of  Priam.  Other 
learned  men,  who  lived  during  the  same  period,  maintained 
that  the  town  was  formerly  called  (beynheim,  from  the 
name  of  the  vast  forest  mentioned  by  Julius  Caesar,  and 
which  ancient  writers  designated  the  Syiva  Her cytaa  or 
Orcynia.  It  has  been  affirmed,  on  the  authority  of  these 
fanciful  etymologies,  that  the  town  which  the  Homans  call- 
ed Porta  Henynitt , was  no  other  place  than  Pforzheim.1 
Its  antiquity  may  he  considered  doubtful ; indeed  it  is  very 
probable  that  it  was  not  known  to  the  ancients.  Pforz- 
heim is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Schwarzwald.  and  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Enz,  the  Nagold  and  the  Wurm ; its 
population,  according  to  Hassel,  nmounts  to  six  thousand 
five  hundred  individuals.  It  contains  a house  of  correction 
and  an  orphan  hospital ; it  carries  on  an  important  trade 
in  timber.11 


by  Louis  of  Bourbon ; on  the  contrary,  its  fnttiSrstmns  were  strrngthrnrj 
by  Um?  French,  who  retained  pomewnon  of  it  till  1676.  Moreri— P. 

* " The**  forced  etymologic*  do  not  prove,  ss  florae  have  pretended,  that 
thi*  (own  mu*t  have  hern  called  Porta  Hcrcvnug  by  the  Romans.” 

* There  are  twenty-on*  nwnufiwtoiie*  o*  jewellery  in  Pforzheim,  aod 
the  value  of  the  good*  hoW  yearly  ia  equal  to  606,000  florin*.  Curia 
Lex. — P. 
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Tbe  min*  of  a Roman  town  were  discovered  between 
Duriach  and  Etthngcn  in  the  year  1908  ; but  antiquaries 
bare  not  yet  agreed  ax  to  the  name  of  the  place. 

Rastadt,  on  the  banks  of  the  Murg,  owes  its  celebrity  to 
the  congresses  that  hare  been  held  within  its  walls,  and  to 
the  massacre  of  the  deputies  of  the  French  republic.  It 
contains  two  thousand  four  hundred  inhabitants.  A ducal 
castle,  tbe  principal  edifice,  may  be  remarked  not  only  for 
its  romantic  ate,  but  for  tbe  Turkish  trophies,  and  other  col- 
lections, which  have  been  placed  in  it.  The  trade,  which 
it  has  long  enjoyed,  may  be  considered  great  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  ; its  cutlery  and  snuff-boxes 
are  exported  to  different  parts  of  Germany. 

Baden  or  Baaden,"  a place  about  six  miles  from  Rastndt, 
has  derived  its  name  from  its  mineral  springs  and  its  baths, 
which  were  well  known  and  frequented  in  the  time  of  tbe 
Romans.  The  antiquities  that  have  been  found  in  tbe  vi- 
cinity, form  a valuable  collection.  Tbe  town  is  peopled 
by  about  three  thousand  inhabitants.  None  of  the  buildings 
can  vie  with  the  ancient  college  of  the  Jesuits. 

A road  from  Baden  to  Offenburg  passes  through  the  vil- 
lage of  Saasbach,  where  the  traveller  cannot  see  without 
emotion  an  old  and  decayed  walnut  tree,  for  it  was  there 
that  Turenne  expired  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  1675. 
The  Tirtues  ami  military  glory  of  that  great  man  nre  ap- 
preciated by  all ; they  are  ndmired  in  other  countries  ns 
much  as  in  France.  A detachment  of  veterans  is  stationed 
in  the  village ; to  observe  their  sergeant  describe  the  en- 
gagement, and  show  the  cannon  ball  that  put  a period  to 
the  hero’s  career,  one  might  imagine  that  Turenne  had 
died  in  the  last  campaigns  of  Germany. 

The  small  town  of  Offenburg  contains  about  3000  inha- 
bitants, and  the  lands  belonging  to  it  are  fruitful  in  vine- 
yards. Tbe  population  of  Lahr  or  Lohr  has  much  in- 
creased of  late ; it  may  amount  at  present  to  nearly  five 
thousand  inhabitants.’  Tbe  cause  of  its  prosperity  must 
be  ascribed  to  its  trade,  which  is  becoming  greater  every 
year.  Friburg  or  Freyburg  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Treisam,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  the  Bluck  Forest. 
Peopled  by  ten  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants,  possess- 
ing a gymnasium,  a university  that  is  still  well  attended,  and 
different  scientific  collections,  it  has  been  considered  one  of 
the  most  important  towns  in  the  grand  dutchv.  Many  of 
the  bouse*  are  well  built,  and  the  cathedral  has  been  re- 
marked for  its  architecture  and  lofty  tower,  which  rises  to 
the  height  of  five  hundred  feet. 

Brisach  or  Old  Brisach,  or  os  tbe  Germans  call  it,  JHl- 
Breuack,  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Dntsus ; if 
that  opinion  be  correct,  it  was  probably  the  ancient  capital 
of  tbe  Brisagavi,  a German  tribe,  subject  to  the  Alemanni. 
The  fortifications  of  Brisach  were  destroyed  by  Maria 
Theresa.  It  contains  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  in- 
habitants ; although  watered  by  the  Rhine,  it  is  not  a place 
of  much  trade. 

It  may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, which  is  principally  occu|»ed  by  the  mountains  of  the 
Black  Forest,  that  few  towns  of  any  consequence  are  situ- 
ated in  the  southern  part  of  the  grand  dutchy.  The  only 
two  that  can  be  mentioned  are*  Willingen  and  Constance. 
But  before  wc  pass  the  chain  of  the  Schwarzwald,  it  may 
be  stated,  that  the  thermal  springs  near  the  small  village  of 
Badenweiler'  have  been  known  for  nearly  two  thousand 


1 Germ.  Baden,  Du.  Baaden,  Ft.  Bade. 

*  1  11 4,700/'  • “ Situated  at  the  loot  of  Mount  Blaurn  - 


years.  A considerable  establishment  was  founded  there 
by  tbe  Romans  ; tbe  remains  of  their  works  are  still  appa- 
rent, occupying  an  extent  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
in  length,  and  eighty  in  breadth. 

Willingen  is  situated  near  the  confines  of  Wirtemberg, 
in  a lofty  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Brig ; it  contains  a po- 
pulation of  three  thousand  three  hundred  individuals. 
Another  town,  Constance  or  Konstanz,4  more  important 
thaa  the  last  place  from  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
better  known  from  the  council  that  was  held  within  its  walls 
in  tbe  year  1461,  is  situated  in  the  same  circle.  Can- 
stance  gives  its  name  to  tbe  lake  on  which  it  stands.  The 
two  most  zealous  precursors  of  the  reformation,  John  I lust 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  were  condemned  to  death  by  a de- 
cree of  tbe  council.  Indignant  at  the  rorruption  of  the 
clergy,  they  chose  rather  to  be  burnt  afive  than  to  recant 
their  opinions  on  the  necessity  of  ahofishing  abuses. 

The  following  remarkable  passage  for  the  time,  may  be 
found  in  tbe  treatise  on  the  church,  a work  written  by  IIuss 
in  the  year  1413.  “ The  church  may  be  defined  a mys- 

tical body,  of  which  tbe  head  is  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  mem- 
bers, the  just  and  the  predestined.  Tbe  latter  cannot  be 
separated  from  tbe  ehurch  by  an  unjust  excommunication  ; 
Ihicir  spirit  heartth  witness  to  his  spirit  that  they  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God. 

The  sovereign  pontiff,  the  cardinals,  the  bishops,  belong  to 
the  body  of  the  church,  but  the  sovereign  pontiff  is  not  the 
head  of  it  The  church  would  exist,  nlthough  there  were 
neither  pope,  cardinals  nor  bishops.  Popes,  cardinals,  bi- 
shops and  priests  cease  to  be  members  of  the  church  by  the 
commission  of  sin.  Whatsoever  ye  bind  on  earth,  says  our 
Saviour  to  his  apostles,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ; whatso- 
ever ye  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.  If  the 
popes,  ns  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  claim  the  same 
power,  it  can  only  lie  exercised  through  Jesus  Christ,  for 
ns  it  requires  an  infinite  power  to  justify  a sinner,  it  must 
be  the  attribute  of  the  divinity.  No  sins  can  be  remitted, 
without  repentance  on  the  part  of  the  sinner  ; absolution 
of  itself  therefore  cannot  be  sufficient.  The  faithful,  with- 
out doubt,  owe  a reasonable  obedience  to  their  bishops ; 
but  Christians  have  a surer  guide  for  their  conduct  than  the 
word  of  man  ; they  have  the  word  of  God,  contained  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments." 

A turret,  m the  ancient  convent  of  the  Franciscans, 
served  as  a prison  for  Hubs,  who  was  burnt  in  the  suburbs* 
of  Constance.  Jerome  of  Prague  shared  the  same  fete ; 
as  undaunted  as  his  friend  ; it  is  said  when  the  executioner 
endeavoured  to  kindle  the  funeral  pile  behind  him,  (he  mar- 
tyr desired  him  to  set  fire  to  it  in  front,  adding,  that  had  he 
been  afraid  of  death,  he  might  have  escaped  from  his  judges. 

Constance,  formerly  n free  and  imperial  town,  is  ill  peo- 
pled in  proportion  to  its  size  ; it  contains  only  four  thousand 
five  hundred  inhabitants.  The  streets  and  houses  are  well 
built ; the  finest  edifices  are  the  ducal  castle  and  episcopal 
palace.  Ih?  academy,  gymnasium  and  lyceum  are  richly 
endowed.  The  trade  of  Constance  was  formerly  more 
considerable  than  at  present ; it  consists  of  wine  and  grain, 
linen  and  wood. 

The  government  of  Baden  may  be  commended  for  its 
enlightened  views,  to  which  the  prosperity  of  the  state  must 
in  a great  measure  be  attributed.  Judicious  retrenchments 
have  been  proposed  and  enforced.  Tbe  public  funds  are 

<*  Germ.  Cent  nit:,  Kortanz  or  Konstanz. 

• " In  the  suburb  of  Bruet” 
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not  wasted  in  encouraging  a spirit  of  speculation,  ns  fatal 
to  national  welfare,  as  gambling  k to  individual  happiness. 
But  although  such  projects  are  always  opposed,  the  admi- 
nistration is  not  averse  to  any  plan  by  which  the  wants  uf 
the  people  may  be  diminished.  An  inhabitant  of  Carlsruhe, 
animated  by  that  philanthropic  zeal  which  can  excite  men 
to  good  and  generous  actions,  persuaded  hia  townsmen  in 
1824  to  raise  a fund  for  the  foundation  of  a workhouse, 
where  every  artisan  without  employment  might  find  occu- 
pation, and  every  unfortunate  person,  skilled  in  any  branch 
of  industry,  might  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence-*  The 
government  promoted  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan,  and 
unless  it  had  done  so,  the  efforts  of  the  inhabitants  might 
hare  been  unavailing.  The  public  authorities  have  also 
approved  and  encouraged  the  measures  taken  by  a number 
of  wealthy  merchants,  clergymen  and  other  citizens,  to  as- 
sist and  find  employment  for  the  poor  throughout  the 
country. 

Other  interests  of  a more  general  nature  have  not  es- 
caped the  attention  of  government  By  a treaty  made  in 
1824,  between  the  grand  dutchies  of  Baden  and  Hesse, 
the  utmost  freedom  of  trade  was  established,  and  conse- 
quently with  all  the  states  in  the  confederation.*  The  ob- 
ject of  the  treaty  was  to  extend  the  commercial  intercourse 
of  the  two  principalities  with  foreign  countries,  and  to  faci- 
litate the  circulation  of  commodities  by  removing  the  re- 
straints which  shortsighted  statesmen  have  judged  neces- 
sary for  the  prosperity  of  nations.  Although  the  effect  of 
these  changes  has  been  to  unite  the  interests  of  the  two 
pond  dutchies,  similar  changes  have  not  been  introduced 
into  other  countries — still  it  is  no  uninteresting  spectacle  to 
see  these  secondary  powers  set  the  world  an  example  of 
that  harmony  which  renders  unnecessary  expensive  reve- 
nue establishments  on  the  frontiers  anti  coasts  of  different 
countries,  establishments  that  tend  only  to  encourage  fraud, 
and  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  civilized  nations  from  enjoy- 
ing the  mutual  advantages  of  their  industry. 

The  principalities  that  remain  to  be  mentioned,  are  not 
of  much  importance ; they  may  be  therefore  briefly  de- 
scribed. According  to  some  genealogists,  the  family  of 
Hohenzolk'rn  has  existed  for  more  than  a thousand  years. 
But  so  many  families  in  Germany  claim  a like  antiquity, 
that  their  ancient  origin  excites  neither  interest  nor  surprise. 
The  filiation  of  the  family  may  be  traced  from  Frederick 
. Count  of  Hohenzollern,  who  flourished  in  the  tliirtecnth 
century.  The  same  house  was  afterwards  divided  into 
two  branches,'  and  their  possessions  were  erected  into  prin- 
cipalities during  the  seventeenth  century  at  the  diet  of  Ra- 
tisbon.  The  two  families  are  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  the  towns  in  which  they  reside — Hechingen  and  Sigma- 
ringen.  Their  territories  are  surrounded  by  the  kingdom 
of  Wirtemberg  and  the  grand  dutehy  of  Bnden. 

The  principality  of  Hohenzollern-Hechingcn  may  he 
about  sixty-four  square  miles  in  superficial  extent the 
population  amounts  to  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  almost 
all  of  whom  are  Catholics.  The  country  abounds  with 
sandstone,  and  calcareous  rocks  containing  organic  re- 


•  M.  Somroelatt  wi u the  founder  of  thn  excellent  imtfjtutWm.  See  bin 
memoir,  entitled  - FUniadung  an  idle  inenachenfneunde  und  patriuten  Baticns. 

% Extra  Beylage  xu  Na  *258  «kr  Carkruher-Zcitung. 

• In  the  IGtb  century.  4 “Superficial  extent  14  league*." 

• 2090  (Hid.)  * “ Jmm  Nicola*”— died  148A 

1 “ l tn  surface,  ancordinf  to  Cmovr,  i*  espial  to  52  square  league*,  and 
it*  population,  according  to  llanad,  to  38,000  souk.  The  inhabitant*  pro* 
km  the  Catholic  religion.” 


mains.  It  is  traversed  by  a part  of  the  chain  that  extends 
from  the.  Black  Forest  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Wirtem- 
berg. The  Zollerbetg,  one  of  the  highest  summits,  is  not 
more  than  2600  feet*  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
roost  of  the  heights  are  covered  with  trees.  The  revenues 
of  the  state  are  equal  to  1 20,000  florins,  and  the  contin- 
gent for  the  confederation  amounts  to  a hundred  and  forty- 
five  men. 

Hechingen,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  a hill,  the  base  of 
which  is  watered  by  the  Starzel ; it  contains  about  2600 
inhabitants.  The  old  castle  of  Hohenzollern  rises  on  one 
of  the  heights  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  built  in  the 
fifteenth  century  on  the  site  of  the  one  which  was  destroyed 
by  Henrietta,  countess  of  Wirtemberg  and  Montbelliard. 
The  building  was  founded  with  much  pomp  and  solemnity  ; 
Nicholas,'  count  of  Hohenzollern,  Philip,  duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, Albert,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  Charles,  margrave  of 
Baden,  and  Albert,  duke  of  Austria,  carried  silver  trowels 
and  hammers,  and  laid  the  foundation  stone  in  1460.  A 
valuable  collection  of  armour  may  still  be  seen  in  one  of 
the  halls. 

Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen  lies  to  the  south  of  the  lost 
principality;  its  surface  and  population  are  greater ; Crome 
makes  out  the  former  to  be  equal  to  three  hundred  and 
twelve  English  square  miles,  and  Hassel  supposes  the  latter 
equal  to  thirty-eight  thousand  inhabitants.1  The  soil  be- 
longs to  what  German  geologists  have  termed  the  second- 
ary and  tertiary  formations.  The  country  for  the  most 
part  is  unfruitful,  but  some  of  the  vallics  yield  rich  harvests. 
The  revenues  amount  to  300,000  florins,  and  the  prince 
furnishes  a contingent  of  370  men  to  the  confederation. 

Although  Sigmaringen*  on  the  Danube  is  the  residence 
of  the  prince,  it  contains  only  eight  hundred  inhabitants. 
Haigerloch,  the  only  town  in  the  principality,  for  all  the 
oiler  places  are  burgles  or  villages  stands  on  a hill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  flows  the  Eyach.  The  population  amounts 
to  2000  individuals 

Lichtenstein,1  ODe  of  the  smallest  principalities  in  Ger- 
many, does  not  contain  more  than  five  thousand  eight 
hundred  persons,  who  inhabit  a surface  of  thirty-ax  semare 
miles.*  The  revenue  does  not  exceed  30,000  florins,  and 
the  state  furnishes  a contingent  of  fifty-five  men.  It  is  si- 
tuated on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
fifteen  miles"  from  the  lake  of  Constance.  The  house  of 
Lichtenstein  is  descended  from  Azo  IV.  of  Este,  who 
died  in  the  year  1037.  It  possessed  seventy-three  seignio- 
ries during  the  succeeding  centuries  ;*  and  it  still  possesses 
under  the  sovereignty  of  Austria  and  Prussia  two  conside- 
rable principalities,  those  of  Troppau  and  Jatgerndorf,  to- 
gether with  other  territories  in  Silesia  and  Austria,  of  which 
the  total  population  is  not  less  than  324,000  inhabitant^ 
and  of  which  the  revenues  amount  to  1,500,000  florins." 
The  prince  is  thus  enabled  to  maintain  the  rank  of  his  an- 
cient family.' 

Vodutz,  a burgh  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  contains 
seven  hundred  souls.  The  castle  of  Lichtenstein,  where 
the  prince  resides,  rises  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 


h Germ.  Stegmarin/fen. 

» LkerliteiMtnn,  M.  B.  Ha**eL 
4 **  <i  aquare  league*.” 

• Revenue  hardly  30,000  gulden.  (H***eL)  . 

■ **  5 league*  aouth  of  the  take  of  Cowtonof.1' 

• Mich.  Reinhart!,  Brrviarium  Hi*t.  Licht 

• Stein1*  Orography,  (in  Germ.) 

9 « The  prince,  u Weil  u hi*  rabjecU,  ut  Catholics.11 
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Europe  Continued. — Germany. — Seventh  Section. — King- 
dom of  Bavmia. 

The  ancient  dntchy  of  Bavaria,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
German  principalities,  was  the  one,  according  to  Hnssel, 
that  maintained  the  most  numerous  army.  Having  since 
been  erected  into  a kingdom,  it  obtained  by  the  last  treaties 
additional  territory,  hut  the  inhabitants  have  derived  more 
important  advantages  from  an  enlightened  and  economical 
government.  It  is  bounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
ducal  Saxony,  and  electoral  Hesse,  on  the  north  ; by  the 
grand  dutchics  of  Hesse  and  Baden,  and  by  the  kingdom 
of  Wirtcmberg,  on  the  west ; and  by  the  states  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire  on  the  south  and  cast.  The  superficial  ex- 
tent of  the  territory  on  the  east  of  the  Rhine  * reckoned 
equal  to  1359  German  geographical  square  miles,  or  not 
less  than  22, 66*2  English  square  miles,*  but  if  the  recent 
additions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  be  included,  it  will 
amount  to  1499  German  or  25,002  English  square  miles/ 
Adhering  to  the  same  plan  that  was  followed  in  the  account 
of  Prussia,  the  whole  territory  between  Austria  and  Wir- 
temberg,  shall  be  considered  as  forming  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria  proper;  after  having  made  some  remarks  on  its 
physical  geography,  and  entered  into  the  statistical  details 
connected  with  it,  we  shall  proceed  to  examine  separately 
the  Bavarian  province  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Bavaria  proper  comprehends  almost  the  whole  country 
enclosed  by  tin*  Rauhe-Alb  and  the  Spessart  on  the  west, 
by  the  Rhnene-Gebirge,  the  Thuringcr-Wald,  the  Franken- 
Wald  and  the  Fichtel-Gcbirge  on  the  north,  by  the  Bcehmcr- 
Wald  on  the  east,  and  by  different  heights  connected  with 
the  Alps  on  the  south.  That  extensive  region  is  naturally 
divided  into  two  parts  or  basins ; the  Regnitz  waters  the 
first  or  the  northern  which  forms  the  basin  of  the  Maine. 
The  mountains  which  enclose  it  on  the  south,  consist  of 
two  chains  or  branches  that  extend  from  the  place  where 
the  Regnitz  rises  ; the  one,  or  the  Frank-Home,  bends  to 
die  right,  and  unites  with  the  Fichtel-Gcbirge ; the  other, 
or  the  Steiger- Wald,  reaches  nearly  to  the  chain  of  the 
Spessart,  from  which  it  is  only  separated  by  the  course  of 
the  Maine.  The  principal  declivity  of  the  basin  is  from 
south  to  north,  and  the  Regnitz  follows  the  same  direction, 
before  it  unites  with  the  Maine.  The  southern  basin  or  the 
larger  of  the  two  is  traversed  by  the  Danube,  and  is  formed 
by  the  Frank-Hcehe  and  Steiger-Wakl  and  the  other 


• “ 3,7TB  league " 

" 4,107  league*.” — The  English  sq.  miles  in  both  thr*r  instances,  are 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  French  leagues  by  «t,  and  arc  of  coune  much 
too  email . Pitwnt  superficial  extent  32,000  §q.  miles.  (.Worse.) — P. 

• w 15  Iraguea.”  4 Book  XC1V. 

• See  the  Table  of  Altitudes,  Book  XC1 V. 

' A*  thcae  mountain!  have  not  been  mentioned  in  the  general  tabic  of 


mountains  that  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  heights 
that  rise  on  the  north  of  the  river  are  much  less  important 
than  those  on  the  south,  and  consequently  the  streams  it 
receives  on  the  left,  are  by  no  means  so  large  as  the  feeders 
that  enter  on  the  right  or  opposite  bank.  The  three  largest 
rivers  on  the  left  side  are  the  Altmiihl,  which  descends 
from  the  Steiger-Wald,  the  Nab,  which  flows  from  the 
Fichtd-Gebirge,  and  the  Regen,  which  bus  its  source  in 
the  Birhmer-Wald.  The  rivers,  like  the  mountains  on  the 
right  hank,  are  more  important ; the  largest  are  the  liter, 
the  Lech,  the  Isar  or  Iser,  and  the  Inn,  all  of  which  have 
their  sources  in  the  Alps.  The  principal  declivity  in  the 
basin  inclines  to  the  north-east ; the  different  ramifications  of 
the  mountains  enclose  wide  vallies  or  low  and  humid  plains. 
The  most  extensive  of  these  pining,  or  the  one  between  Ra- 
tisbon  and  Osterhofen,  is  about  forty-five  miles'  in  length, 
and  nearly  as  many  in  breadth. 

Thus,  the  basin  of  tire  Danube  marks  distinctly  the  se- 
paration of  two  great  mountain  ranges,  that  of  the  Al|w  on 
the  south  of  the  river,  and  that  of  the  Hercynio-Carpathi&n 
mountains  on  the  north  ; a separation  which  we  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  olxservc  in  live  chapter  on  the  physi- 
cal geography  of  Europe.*1  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  a 
second  time  the  licight  of  the  Alpine  summits,  which,  like 
the  Wntzmann  and  the  Hochvogel,  rise  above  the  moun- 
tains in  the  south  of  Bavaria  ;*  but  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  Boehmer-Wald  and  the  Fichtel-Gcbirge  on  the 
eastern  limits,  vary  in  height  from  three  thousand  to  up- 
wards of  five  thousand  feet/ 

The  general  arrangement  of  these  mountains  has  been 
described  in  a former  book  ;*  but  it  may  be  requisite  to 
give  a more  minute  account  of  the  Spessart,  Rhcene- 
Gebirge  and  Btehmer-Wuld  in  order  to  complete  the  phy- 
sical geography  of  Bavaria. 

The  chain  of  the  Spessart  commences  on  the  banks  of 
the  Maine,  at  the  place  where  the  course  of  the  river  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  chain  of  the  Oden- Wald.  The  extremity 
nearest  to  the  Maine  bears  the  name  of  Engclsberg ; it  ex- 
tends to  the  north,  giving  off  branches  to  the  south-west 
and  south-east,  and  ioins  the  Rhcene-Gebirge ; different 
streams,  most  of  which  are  tributary  to  the  Maine,  descend 
from  these  heights.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  chain  ks 
about  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet ; some  of  the 
mountains,  however,  are  considerably  higher ; the  Hohe- 


altitude*.  the  height*  of  the  loftieat  summit*  may  be  now  utatrcl.  We  *d 
here  to  the  measurement*  of  Haasrl. 

Hohe-Staufrn  near  RnchcnhaJl,  , , . 5,408  feet. 

Gruntcn  nw  Sonthofrn,  . . ♦ . . 4,Iti0 

Qrlwmkopf  or  Ox’*  Head  (Fichtel-Gcbirge,)  . 3,394 

Kosarin,  . . . J (idem)  , . 3,060 

* Booh  CXVI. 
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War!  rises  to  the  height  of  two  thousand  feet,  and  the 
Gevereberg,  the  loftiest  in  the  range,  to  two  thousand  and 

Volcanic  rocks  are  observed  in  the  Spessart,  hat  the 
roost  frequent  are  granite,  gneiss,  sicnite  and  porphyry, 
which  serve  as  a support  for  sandstone,  limestone  and  beds 
of  clay.  Veins  of  copper,  cobalt,  lead  and  iron  are  found 
in  the  primitive,  but  oftener  in  the  secondary  rocks.  As  to 
the  form  of  the  mountains,  the  most  of  them  are  rounded, 
and  their  gentle  declivities  extend  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance ; it  is  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aachaffenburg, 
that  the  stranger  observes  steep  rocks  and  pyramidical  sum- 
mits.1 

The  Rheene-Gebirge  is  more  extensive  than  the  Spes- 
sart ; it  unites  on  the  west  with  the  chain  of  the  Vogels- 
berg,  and  on  the  east  with  that  of  the  Thuringer-Wald.  Its 
mean  elevation  exceeds  that  of  the  Spessart,  anti  it  furnishes 
two  feeders  to  the  Maine, — the  Sinn  and  the  Saale.  Granite 
rocks  rise  at  the  western  extremity,  on  the  declivities  of 
which  lie  rocks  of  secondary  limestone,  and  above  these 
various  deposits  of  basalt. 

The  Fichtei-Gebirge,  which  connects  the  Rbtene  moun- 
tains with  the  Boshmer-Wakl,  consists  chiefly  of  granite  ; 
the  highest  point  in  the  range  is  the  summit  of  the  Ochsen- 
Icopf.  Two  small  rivers  descend  from  the  Fichtei-Gebirge, 
to  form  the  Maine  ; the  inhabitants  call  one  of  these 
streams  the  White  Main  ; the  other,  or  the  Red  Main, 
flows  to  it  from  the  south.  The  bed  of  the  former  at 
Culmbach  has  been  found  to  be  a hundred  and  thirty-six 
feet  higher  than  the  bed  of  the  latter  at  Bayreuth.  The 
decBvity  in  the  basin  of  the  Maine  from  east  to  west  is  con- 
siderable ; from  Bayreuth  to  Wurtzburg,  a distance  of 
nearly  sixty  miles,”  it  is  upwards  of  six  hundred  feet.4 

The  chain  of  the  Beehmer-Wald  joins  the  Fichtei- 
Gebirge  ; it  commences  at  the  sources  of  the  Eger,  and 
terminates  at  the  Moravian  mountains,  which  shall  after- 
wards be  more  fully  mentioned-  The  Beehmer-Wald  may 
be  about  two  hundred  miles  in  length  ; its  breadth  on  the 
north-west  may  vary  from  fifteen  to  twenty  near  the  centre, 
and  from  twenty-four  to  more  than  thirty  on  the  Bouth.” 
It  rises  gradually  from  the  northern  extremity  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wnldmuncheh ; the  highest  ]»int  is  situated 
near  Swiesel,  and  the  chain  becomes  gradually  lower,  until 
it  unites  with  the  Moravian  mountains.  The  most  elevated 
summits  are  the  Arber,  the  Rachel  and  the  Dreysel/* 
The  range  is  very  steep  on  the  side  of  Bavaria,  but  much 
less  so  towards  Bohemia.  Several  branches  extend  from 
it  into  the  former  country,  the  most  important  of  which  arc 
the  Greiner-Wald  and  the  Bayer-Wnld  ; the  first  rises  near 
Waldmunchen,  and  the  Regen,  a feeder  of  the  Danube, 
flows  along  its  southern  declivities  ; the  second  reaches 
from  Mount  Rachel  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ratisbon,  and 
separates  the  course  of  the  Danube  from  that  of  the  Regen. 
Tnc  last  is  not  the  only  river  that  has  its  source  in  the 

* “ Mran  height  aU>ut  400  autre* — Hobo-Wart  GUO  metre* — Geyen- 
brrg  034  metre*.’* 

b Scr  l!»*?  lofinjrraphicaJ  cany  on  the  Sjirwinit  hy  M.  Behlen,  (in  Germ.) 

* "Nearly  30  league*.’ 1 

4 See  the  Astronomical  and  Geographical  Conr*poi*lenre  of  Baron 
Von  Zach,  voL  XIII. 

* “Length  H5  league* ; breadth  on  the  north  went  6 league*,  in  the  cen- 
tre 8 league*,  on  the  tooth  13  leatfue*,” 

1 The  ln.<t  mountain  i*  about  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  rightv- 
<nur  (ret  rIwyc  the  level  of  the  sea.  [Ueight  449  toises,  or  Aj94  feet 
Fr.-M.  B.) 

4 niebte-L  height  3798  fort.  (HasarL) 

* *•  13  of  14  foat  mgh.1* 


II  Beehmer-Wald,  and  follows  the  declivities  in  the  basin  of 
the  Danube.  Several  of  the  streams  which  form  the  Nab, 
flow  from  the  same  range  and  that  of  the  Fichtei-Gebirge, 
and  the  Ilz  rises  from  the  base  of  mount  Rachel.  The 
basis  of  the  Boehmer-Wald  is  composed  of  granite,  which 
supports  masses  of  gneiss  and  micaceous  schistus.  One 
may  observe  on  these  heights  deep  cavities  and  numerous 
marshes ; the  naked  summits  resemble  needles  or  pyramids, 
and  the  forests  that  stretch  along  the  declivities  afford  shel- 
ter to  the  lynx  and  the  bear. 

Two  distinct  geological  formations  are  separated  in  Ba- 
varia by  the  course  of  the  Danube.  The  country  on  the 
north  of  the  river,  including  the  basin  of  the  Rcgnitz  and 
the  Maine,  is  of  secondary  formation,  comprehending  ooli- 
tic limestone,  muschel-kaik,  zechstein  and  other  analogous 
rocks,  as  well  as  variegated  sandstone,  quadersandstein  and 
other  quartzose  deposits.  Vast  tertiary  deposits  extend  on 
the  south  of  the  river,  from  the  lake  of  Constance  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Inn  and  the  Danube ; they  rest  on  rocks 
of  earlier  formation,  which  are  supported  by  the  granite 
that  belongs  to  the  chain  of  the  Alps. 

The  alluvial  lands  on  the  north  of  the  river  are  of  an  earlier 
formation  than  those  in  southern  Bavaria  ; geologists  have 
discovered  in  them  the  bone*  of  the  animals  that  inhabited 
our  planet  at  a time  when  its  climate  and  productions  ren- 
dered it  unfit  for  the  residence  of  man.  Fossil  bones  of  the 
tapir  and  rhinoceros  have  been  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Regen,  crocodiles  have  been  discovered  m the  calcareous 
schistus  in  the  valley  of  the  Altmilhl,  and  the  remains  of 
elephants,  which  must  have  been  much  larger  than  any 
that  exist  at  present,”  have  been  collected  near  Schweinfurt 
and  Arnstein  in  the  valley  of  the  Maine.  Some  caverns  in 
the  Ste'iger-Wald  arc  filled  with  the  bones  of  lions  and  hye- 
nas; the  remains  of  animats  now  wholly  extinct  may  be 
observed  in  other  places ; in  short,  it  is  difficult  to  mention 
a more  interesting  country  than  Bavaria  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  most  attractive  department  of  natural  history. 

The  highest  and  most  southern  portion  of  Bavaria  is  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the  Alps.  The  lakes  are  nume- 
rous, and  some  of  them  are  large  ; thus,  besides  the  lake 
of  Constance,  a very  small  part  of  which  is  situated  in  the 
kingdom,  eight  others  of  considerable  extent  might  be  men- 
tioned. The  largest  are  the  Ammer,  the  Worm  and  the 
Chiem.  A river  of  the  same  name  issues  from  the  first, 
and  throws  itself  into  the  Isar.  The  Alza,  a feeder  of  the 
Inn,  flows  from  the  Chiem.  The  others  that  may  be  enu- 
merated, are  the  Staffel.'the  Kochen,  the.  Walchen,  the 
Tegern  and  the  Bartholomgeus  or  royal  lake.  These 
lakes,  ami  many  more  of  a smaller  size,  are  not  without 
their  value  to  the  inhabitants ; several  fisheries  have  been 
established  on  them,  and  a lucrative  branch  of  industry  has 
thus  been  produced.1 

The  most  frequented  mineral  springs  in  Bavaria  are 
those  of  Sichertsreuth”  in  the  picturesque  country  of  the 

1 The  following,  according  to  the  moat  authentic  ina|M,  are  the  dirnen. 
aionB  of  these  lakes : — 
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Fichtel-Gebirge,  the  baths  of  Kisamgen  situated  in  a valley 
watered  by  the  Saale,  about  thirty-two  miles  north  from 
Wurtzbutg,  the  acidulous  and  ferruginous  springs  of  Book- 
let and  Brilckenau,  in  the  same  part  of  the  country,  and 
those  of  Hardeck  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  from 
which  Munich  is  supplied  with  mineral  water. 

The  eliinate  on  the  whole  is  temperate  and  salubrious ; 
the  elevation  of  the  soil,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mountains  occasion  however  considerable  modifications  in 
the  temperature.  The  air  is  keen  in  the  countries  to  the 
south  of  the  Danube,  the  winters  too  are  long  and  severe  ; 
but  that  region  is  the  highest  of  any  in  Bavaria,  and  the  most 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  eternal  glaciers  on  the  Alps. 
The  prevalence  of  the  north-east  winds  renders  the  climate 
cold  and  dry  throughout  the  Boehmer-Wald.  Much  rain 
falls  in  many  places  during  the  spring,  and  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer is  sometimes  excessive  in  valkes  hav  ing  a south  exposure. 
The  autumn,  in  general,  is  the  finest  season  in  the  year. 

Before  we  make  any  remarks  on  the  natural  productions, 
agricultural  wealth  and  commerce  of  Bavaria,  it  may  be 
proper  to  give  some  account  of  the  ancient  people,  who  oc- 
cupied the  country.  It  was  formerly  inhabited  by  two  na- 
tions that  were  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Danube. 
The  Htrmmduri  possessed  the  lands  on  the  north  of  the 
river,  and  the  country  on  the  south  was  peopled  by  the 
Fmdtlici.  The  .Vanyri,  a people  less  important  than 
either  of  the  two  former,  were  settled  in  the  country  that 
extends  from  the  declivities  of  the  Boehmer-Wald  or  Bo- 
hemian forest'  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Nab  to  that  of  the  Ilz. 

The  Hermunduri,  according  to  Tacitus,  adored  Mans 
anti  Mercury ; they  were  often  engaged  in  contests  and 
bloody  wars  with  tlie  Catti,  their  northern  neighbours. 
Their  enemies  were  devoted  to  the  gods,  and  if  they  proved 
victorious,  ail  the  vanquished,  men  and  horses,  were  slaugh- 
tered without  remorse.11  The  same  people  yielded  however 
to  the  arras  of  the  Romans,  and  became  their  roost  faithful 
allies.  Thus  they  were  the  only  German  people  that  were 
permitted  to  travel  freely  through  the  neighbouring  colo- 
nies. While,  continues  the  historian,  other  nations  art- 
only  allowed  to  see  our  arms  and  camps,  our  town  and 
country  houses  are  open  to  the  Hermunduri.' 

The  Narisci,  who,  according  to  Tacitus,  inhabited  a 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  last  people,  were  not 
inferior  to  them  in  bravery  and  courage.  The  ancients 
have  left  us  but  little  information  relative  to  the  Narisci ; 
nothing  remarkable  concerning  them  is  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  or  Dion  Cassius ; it  may  however  be  observed 
that  the  first  of  these  writers  calls  them  the  Farnti,  and  the 
second  the  Ntwula. 

The  Vindelici  were  scattered  over  the  country  which 
extends  from  the  lake  of  Constance  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Inn  and  the  Danube  ; the  last  river  served  tlicm  for  a 
boundary.  According  to  D'Anville,'  the  Vindelici  were  so 
called  from  two  rivers,  the  Fmdo  or  the  modem  Wertaeh, 
and  the  Lkus  or  the  modem  Lech.  As  they  were  settled 
on  the  banks  of  these  rivers  from  the  remotest  antiquity, 
such  an  etymology  does  not  appear  improbable.  The  Vin- 
delici were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  who,  after  their  subju- 


• Sylra  Gabrita,  Ptoicm.  lib.  II.  cap.  II.  Strabo  call*  the  name  forest 
Sfiva  Gxtbreta. 

* Taotttt,  Anna],  Ub.  XIII,  -net.  57. 

• Tacitus,  De  Moribus  Gcnuanonim,  aedL  42. 

* Tacitus,  Do  Modbus  Gennonorum,  sect.  41. 


gation,  called  the  country  Pin cUliria ; it  was  at  a later 
period  joined  to  Rluetia  (provmaa  RAetio,)  where  several 
Roman  colonies  were  settled. 

The  most  important  of  these  settlements  appears  to  have 
been  the  -dugtula  FhuUliconm  or  the  present  Augsburg, 
which  according  to  different  documents  formed  Oppuii m 
dsgwli,  or  the  town  of  Augustus.'  Camiodmum,1  ano- 
ther place  of  some  consequence,  was  probably  built  on  the 
site  of  Kempten.  K&tisbon  on  the  Danube,  the  German 
Regensburg,  was  the  ancient  Regina,  a name  derived  from 
the  Regen,  opposite  the  mouth  of  which  it  is  situated. 
Paasau  was  the  former  Batata  C antra , and  Neu-Oetting 
near  Muhldorf  seems  to  have  been  the  Pam  (Em,  an 
opinion  confirmed  by  the  remains  of  a Roman  way  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Bavaria  is  the  most  ancient  dutchy  in  Germany  ; it  has 
retained  its  name,  title,  and  even  part  of  its  constitution, 
since  the  filth  century.  The  Germans  call  it  Bay ern,  a 
name  which  has  probably  some  connexion  with  that  of  the 
Boii,  an  ancient  people,  who  were  driven  into  Bohemia  by 
. the  Romans,  and  who  left  that  country  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  along  with  the  barbarians  that  have  been 
denominated  Ostrogoths. 

Aldiger  or  Aldeger  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
chief  or  duke  of  the  Bavarians  ; he  formed  the  deagn  in 
common  with  other  German  princes,  of  accompanying 
Claris,  and  sharing  his  conquests ; but  after  the  victory  at 
Tolbiac,  Clovis  confined  the  Germans  within  their  former 
limits,  and  compelled  the  Bavarians  and  their  chief  to  ac- 
1 knowledge  his  authority.  To  diminish  the  chances  of  a 
successful  revolt,  a colony  of  Franks  was  settled  in  that 
part  of  Germany,  which  has  since  been  called  F mneonia, 
and  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  were  made  tributary  to  its  sove- 
reigns. The  Bavarians  began  to  embrace  Christianity  in 
the  time  of  Theudo  the  Third,  the  grandson  of  Aldiger ; 
in  the  sixth  century,  after  the  vnst  monarchy  of  the  Franks 
was  divided,  they  submitted  to  the  kings  of  A uslmsirt. 

The.  weakness  of  the  last  Merovingian  kings  enabled  the 
Bavarians  to  shake  off  the  yoke ; the  country  retained  iB 
freedom  until  about  the  year  786,  but  at  that  period,  Thas- 
silo,  a Bavarian  duke  of  the  Agiiolfingian  family,  excited  a 
rebellion  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  which  was  not 
quelled  until  Charlemagne  marched  against  him,  and  forced 
him  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty.  Thassilo  having  re- 
volted a second  time  in  the  following  year,  was  cited  lie  fore 
the  diet  at  lngelbeim,  accused  of  high  treason,  and  con- 
demned to  death.  But  his  punishment  was  commuted  by 
Charlemagne,  who  deprived  him  of  his  dominions,  and 
confined  him  first  in  the  abbey  of  Lauresbeim,  and  after- 
wards in  the  monastery  of  Jumiege.  Thassilo,  although  a 
weak  prince,  became  an  excellent  monk,  and  died  with  a 
great  reputation  for  sanctity. 

Charlemagne  haring  made  himself  master  of  Bavaria, 
divided  it  into  several  counties,  and  appointed  rulers  and 
princes  over  them.  The  government  of  the  same  country 
was  again  changed  after  the  division  of  the  monarchy  be- 
tween the  sons  of  Lewis  I.  ;k  it  fell,  with  all  Germany,  to 
the  lot  of  Lewis  the  German,  who  chose  Ratisbon  for  the 
place  of  his  residence.  The  dominions  of  Lewis  were 


• Geographic  anarnnr,  Inn.  I.  p.  47. 

1 “ wlikh  in  eomincrrial  traruactioM  ta  still  designated  by  the  name 
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divided  among  his  children,  and  CaHoman  became  king  of 
Bavaria.  Arnold,*  the  natural  son  of  Carfotnnn,  succeed- 
ed his  father,  and  was  elected  king  of  Germany. 

Luitpold  or  Leopold  was  probably  the  first  who  was 
named  Margrave  ot  the  country  by  the  German  kings  in 
the  ninth  century.  The  dignity  of  count  or  duke  of  Bava- 
ria was  not  hereditary,  the  emperors  conferred  it  on  dif- 
ferent princes  until  the  thirteenth  century  , at  that  time 
Lewis  the  Old,  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach,  duke  of  Lower 
Bavaria,  and  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  left  two  sons, 
Rudolph  and  Lewis,  who  were  the  founders  of  the  Pala- 
tine or  Rodolphine,  and  the  Bavarian  or  Ludorician  fan  Li- 
lies. The  lineal  descendants  of  the  Ludorician  branch, 
retained  the  dutchy  of  Bavaria,  which  was  rased  into  an 
electorate  in  1618,  till  it  became  extinct  in  the  year  1777, 
and  a collateral  descendant  of  the  palatine  family*  is  at  pre- 
sent seated  on  the  throne  of  Bavaria.' 

The  soil  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  of  an  or- 
dinary quality,  but  the  low  plains  and  rallies  are  very  pro- 
ductive. The  soil  in  the  northern  districts  is  for  the  most 
part  light ; in  the  south  it  is  heavy  and  fruitful.  The  Ba- 
varian government  is  desirous  of  encouraging  agriculture, 
hut  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  overcome  the 
jrnorance  and  indolent  habits  of  the  peasantry,  which  are 
obstacles  to  every  sort  of  improvement 

Nearly  a third  part  of  the  territory  on  the  Isar,  the 
lower  Danube  and  the  Regen,  is  still  uncultivated  ; within 
the  last  few  years,  marshes  have  been  drained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  government,  and  wagte  lands  have  been  rendered 
arable.  But  as  these  operations  are  attended  with  n consi- 
derable outlay  of  capital,  their  accomplishment  is  retarded, 
although  their  utility  has  been  always  admitted.  The  dif- 
ferences, which  are  obvious  in  the  productiveness  of  the 
same  sort  of  land  in  a country  under  the  same  government, 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the 
agriculturists.  A more  improved  system  of  cultivation  than 
any  other  in  Bavaria,  may  lie  observed  in  tile  circles  of  the 
Rezat,  tile  upper  Danube,  and  the  upper  and  lower  Maine ; 
in  the  same  circles  too,  the  harvests  are  the  most  abundant. 
The  produce,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  so  great  as  in 
lower  Saxony  and  Flanders ; still  the  inhabitants  are  in- 
dustrious and  not  ignorant  of  their  true  interests.  The 
above  mentioned  circles  arc  the  wealthiest  in  Bavaria,  and 
the  rich  harvests  that  are  reaped  in  them  compensate  in 
some  degree  for  the  deficiency  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  circles  of  the  upper  and  lower  Maine,  yield  not  only 
different  kinds  of  grain,  but  wine  and  fruits.  Agriculture, 
which  was  formerly  neglected  in  the  mountains  of  the  Spes- 
uart,  has  made  great  advances  of  late  years.  Potatoes  and 
bread  form  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants.  The  har- 
vests in  some  other  districts,  as  well  as  on  these  mountains, 
hardly  suffice  for  the  annual  consumption  . it  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  mentioned,  that  government  makes  use  of  every 
means  by  which  knowledge  can  be  diffused  among  the 
people,  and  the  Bavarians  may  ere  long  be  sensible  that 
the  elements  of  their  prosperity  depend  on  the  cultivation 
of  their  country. 

The  rearing  of  cattle  forms,  after  agriculture,  the  princi- 
pal source  of  territorial  wealth  ; the  meadows  that  extend 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  well  adapted  for  this  pur- 

* Arnault  (M.  R.)  Arntmi  (Momi  Bcauvoi*.)  Amulph  (Con*.  Lei.) 

* Of  the  Howe  of  Hirkenfrld. 

« H istf  ori.«rh-  Sutwtiirhe  Ueherakht  eacmnitlkbrr  Provinien  nnd  Bc- 
lUndlht  ilc  tint  Kirntgrridw  Baicm,  by  J.  Marx,  baron  of  Lichtnutem. 

4 More  than  eighteen  thousand  landed  proprietor*,  fanners  and  pea- 


pose.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  those  districts,  where 
agriculture  has  arrived  at  a certain  degree  of  perfection, 
care  has  been  taken  to  improve  the  different  breeds.  Thus 
it  appears  that  one  branch  of  industry  cannot  be  established 
without  creating  another.  The  plan  of  artificial  irrigation 
practised  with  so  much  success,  not  only  in  the  circle  of  the 
Rezat,  but  in  those  of  the  upper  and  lower  Maine,  has  pro- 
duced verdant  and  luxuriant  meadows,  in  which  numerous 
Bocks  and  herds  are  fattened.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  breed  of  cattle  might  be  still  much  improved,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  by 
the  Bavarians  on  the  form  and  proportions  of  these  animals. 
If  the  oxen  on  the  declivities  of  the  Alps  rival  in  symmetry 
any  in  the  Swiss  Cantons,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  produce 
of  the  dairy  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  make  up  the  chief 
wealth  of  the  permle  in  the  elevated  country  that  extends 
to  the  south  of  Munich.  Many  goats  are  fed  in  the  same 
districts  and  in  most  of  the  mountains  which  bound  the 
kingdom.  The  hog  is  fattened  in  almost  every  part  of  Ba- 
varia, and  in  many  places,  the  flesh  of  that  animal  forms 
the  principal  sustenance  of  the  people. 

The  remarks  that  have  been  made  concerning  the  Ba- 
varian oxen,  are  much  more  applicable  to  the  horses  ; the 
inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  still  less  successful  in  im- 
proving the  breed  of  that  useful  animal.  The  number  of 
norses  was  considerably  diminished  during  the  last  wars, 
and  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  increased  since  the  pence. 
Although  horses  are  seldom  used  for  agricultural  purposes, 
it  must  nevertheless  be  confessed  that  the  government,  by 
neglecting  to  multiply  and  improve  them,  renders  itself,  in 
the  event  of  a war,  dependent  on  foreign  powers. 

The  landed  proprietors  pay  great  attention  to  their  sheep ; 
the  native  breed  has  been  crossed  with  the  Merinos,  and 
other  experiments  have  been  conducted  with  much  sagacity 
and  corresponding  success.  If  there  be  a greater  demand 
for  the  cloth  and  woollen  manufactures  of  Bavaria,  it  must 
be  attributed  to  these  causes. 

The  peasants  in  some  districts  have  found  the  manage- 
ment of  bees  a very  profitable  employment,  but  that  branch 
of  rural  economy  was  formerly  more  flourishing  than  at 
present,  although  the  use  of  wax  has  now  become  more 
common.  Tire  circles  of  the  Rezat  and  the  upper  Danube 
are  most  favourable  for  bees. 

It  may,  on  the  whole,  be  concluded  that  the  Bavarians 
have  been  surpassed  by  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries 
in  two  important  branches  of  rural  industry,  in  rearing  cat- 
tle and  other  domestic  animals,  and  in  their  method  of  hus- 
bandry. But  it  is  rather  to  the  quality  than  the  quantity 
of  live  stock  that  their  attention  ought  to  Ire  directed,  for  it 
appears  from  a statistical  work  published  a few  years  ago, 
that  the  proportion  of  cattle  to  surface  was  as  one  for  every 
five  acres  (arpnu)  of  land.  What  has  been  stated  con- 
cerning the  system  of  agriculture  may  now  be  repeated  ; 
in  both  cases  the  ignorance  and  even  superstition  of  the 
country  people  are  tire  principal  obstacles  to  improvement 
So  long  os  the  peasants  and  formers,  neglecting  the  best 
means  of  curing  or  arresting  the  progress  of  contagious  dis- 
orders among  the  lower  animals,  lend  their  diseased  cattle 
to  distant  pilgrimages,  it  is  rain  to  expect  any  amendment 
in  whatever  appertains  to  rural  economy.4 

nan !»,•  went  on  a pilpromge  with  their  c*tU#  to  Grinhoch  in  1890,  *nd 
nearly  thirty  thoucand  performed  the  wime  journey  in  the  fallowing  year. 
See  the  work  entitled : Ucbrr  den  ZuaUnd  de*  Kcrnigreicha  Bolero,  by 
M.  Rod  hart,  director  of  the  government  of  Raliaban,  1825. 
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The  art  of  Hardening  has  made  some  advances  of  late  II 
re,  at  least  a considerable  portion  of  pound  has  been 
out  in  nurseries  and  flower  gardens ; but  it  ought  not 
to  be  inferred  that  horticulture  has  nrrived  at  the  same  de- 

Ke  of  perfection  which  it  has  attuned  in  other  countries. 

e culture  of  vegetables  and  culinary  plants  is  principally 
confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  vine  is  cultivated  in 
the  circles  of  the  Rezat  and  the  tower  Maine.  The  wines 
of  Franconia  are  produced  in  the  latter  circle,  and  the  best 
vineyards  are  those  on  the  Leiute  and  the  Steinberg,  and 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  Saleck  and  Wurtzburg.  The  wines 
nest  to  them  in  repute  are  those  of  Calmuth,  Eiweilstadt, 
SommcracB  and  Escliendorf,  and  also  those  produced  from 
the  vineyards  on  the  lake  of  Constance.  It  nmy  be  re- 
marked that  the  culture  of  the  vine  is  well  understood  iu 
Bavaria. 

The  woods  ami  forests  are  committed  to  the  Bavarian 
government,  and  the  care*  of  them  furnishes  employment 
to  several  thousand  individuals.  The  most  ordinary  trees 
are  the  oak  and  the  hecch ; the  first  grows  luxuriantly, 
and  the  second  which  is  much  more  common,  reaches  in 
some  places  to  the  height  of  more  tbnn  a hundred  leet. 
The  birch,  the  ash  and  several  coniferous  trees  have  been 
planted.  The  most  extensive  forests  in  Bavaria  are  those 
situated  on  the  Spessart  and  the  Rhcene-Gebirge,  those  of 
Zwiesler,  Mitten,  Kulwakl,  Retzcr  and  Lorenz,  and  liaise 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kempten.  Their  superficial  ex- 
tent has  been  estimated  at  five  milfions  six  hundred  aud 
fifty-nine  thousand  acres  (arpau.)  It  is  calculated  that 
they  occupy  a twenty-ninth  part  of  all  the  land  in  the  king- 
dom, which  gives  the  proportion  of  nearly  eight  acres  (or- 
pent  ) for  every  family.1 

The  ignorance  of  the  country  people  is  not  the  only 
obstacle  to  the  measures  contemplated  by  government  for 
advancing  the  welfare  of  the  landed  interest.  The  plans 
proposed  by  government  have  been  counteracted  by  differ- 
ent feudal  'institutions,  tithes,  baronial  rights,  the  privilege 
of  hunting,  and  different  services  exacted  from  the  peosant- 
ry.  These  and  other  customs  equally  antiquated,  have 
hitherto  been  maintained  by  those  who  proht  by  them.  It 
"ts  in  vain  that  every  man  has  been  permitted  by  a recent 
law  to  use  his  property  as  he  pleases ; so  tong  ns  feudal 
burdens  continue,  so  tong  ns  the  greater  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants are  degraded  by  servile  duties,  land  must  lie  al- 
most nn  illusory  possession.  The  freedom  of  agriculture 
hns  been  proclaimed  in  vain  ; if  the  woods  are  under  the 
management  of  persons  appointed  by  the  government,  if 
the  culture  of  the  vine  is  subject  to  regulations  that  emanate 
from  the  same  quarter,  if  the  nobles  arc  permitted  to  exa- 
mine whether  the  lands  of  the  other  proprietors  arc  well  or 
ill  cultivated,  and  to  propose  alterations,  agriculture  will 
continue  in  its  infancy. 

Many  changes  must  be  introduced  before  the  country 
can  lie  improved ; the  land  must  he  more  equally  divided  ; 
the  waste  lands,  mid  part  of  the  forests,  which  are  too  ex- 
tensive, must  be  freely  granted  to  those  who  undertake  to 
bring  them  into  cultivation ; nay,  the  new  proprietors  must 
he  exempt  from  every  tax  and  contribution  for  a greater  or 

• “ Exploitation” — prannretimi  for  ubo  or  ml**. 

b See  thr  wort  of  M.  Kudhart : — Ucbff  den  Zuxtand  dea  Kanigreieha 
Biiem. 

® See  the  letter  addmnrd  to  the  provincial  states  in  lfr22,  on  the  pro- 
posed law  relative  to  agriculture,  by  M.  Hazxi,  counsellor  of  state,  (in  Ger- 
man.) 


less  period  according  to  circumstances,  and  even  premiums 
should  be  granted  them  for  their  encouragement.  Sadi 
of  the  [nurtures  as  are  too  poor  to  be  of  much  use  in  fatten, 
ing  cattle,  should  be  improved  by  cultivation.  The  right  of 
pasturing  on  the  property  of  others,  or  of  passage  over  it, 
should  be  abolished.  The  inhabitants  should  be  encou- 
raged to  provide  the  best  sort  of  food  for  their  cattle,  and 
to  prevent  them  from  being  exposed  day  and  night  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The  woods  in  the  fertile 
meadows  which  are  suffered  to  remain  only  because  they 
serve  to  shelter  game,  should  be  removed.  The  legislature 
should  not  fix  the  minimum  of  landed  property  that  a man 
can  possess,  nor  hinder  any  one  from  building  a house  on 
hi*  land,  if  it  does  not  amount  to  a certain  number  of  acres. 
It  is  obvious  that  until  these  reforms  shall  be  introduced,  the 
country  can  never  be  in  such  a state  of  prosperity  as  it 
might  he  expected  to  attain,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants.' 

Many  quarries,  containing  different  kinds  of  stone,*  are 
worked  in  the  country  ; there  are  also  mines  of  coal,  lead 
and  copper ; but  all  these  minerals  are  of  little  value,  if 
compared  with  the  products  of  the  salt  works  and  iron 
mines.  The  most  abundant  saline  springs  are  those  situ* 
ated  in  the  circle  of  the  Isar,  and  those  of  Reichenhall, 
Truunstein  and  Rosenheim  ; they  yield  annually  about 
four  hundred  thousand  quintals  of  salt  ; the  mine  at 
Berchtesgaden  furnishes  more  than  a hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  another  at  Orb  twenty-four  thousand,  and  a 
third  at  Kotiingen,  sixteen  thousand  ; but  in  order  to  sup. 
ply  the  wants  of  die  population,  government,  in  consequence 
of  a special  treaty,  receives  every  year  from  Hull  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  quintals  of  salt,  which,  after  the 
necessary  process  of  purification,  is  reduced  to  a hundred 
and  ninety  thousand. 

The  iron  mines  in  the  territory  of  A mberg  yield  from 
forty  to  fifty  thousand  quintals,  those  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Maine  from  eighty  to  ninety  thousand,  those  in  the 
circle  of  the  Isar  near  the  heights  of  Kressen,  about  a hun- 
dred  and  twenty  tliousand,  and  those  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  country  about  twenty  thousand  ; so  that  the  whole  pro- 
duce throughout  the  kingdom  amounts  to  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand  quintals.*  The  circle  of  the  Upper 
Maine  is  the  only  one  in  Havana  proper  in  which  coal  is 
worked,  but  the  quantity  obtained  does  not  exceed  35,000 
quintals,  or  not  much  more  than  a third  of  what  is  extract- 
ed in  the  circle  of  the  Rhine/ 

The  different  branches  of  manufacturing  industry  are  in 
a still  less  advanced  state  than  agriculture  ; there  are  how- 
ever sixteen  iron  works,  several  manufactories  of  iron  wire, 
and  two  of  fire  arms.  The  moderate  degree  of  perfection 
to  which  some  of  the  arts  have  attained,  has  been  partly  the 
effect  of  rewards  and  encouragements  given  by  govern- 
ment. Coarse  linen  can  only  be  manufactured  in  the 
country  ; all  the  fine  linens  are  imported.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  woollen  stuffe  and  different  kinds  of  cloth,  which 
form  a considerable  branch  of  importation.  Cotton  goods 
and  hosiery  are  manufactured  in  different  parts  of  Bavaria 
for  home  consumption.* 

It  may  lie  allowed  that  in  some  articles,  the  Bavarians 

•*  “ Millstones  ami  whetstone*.” 

« 316,400  quintals  (ceninem.)  Hamel. 

1 Coal  in  thr  circle  of  the  Rhine,  85,000  quintal* ; it^Uuit  of  the  Upper 
Maine,  33,000.  ( Haasr.1.) 

* Thr  linen*,  woollens,  cottons  and  hosiery,  manufactured  in  Havana, 
are  principally  consumed  in  the  country.  (U&ssd.) — P. 
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hnvc  acquired  a decided  iuperiorily  owe  thrar  neighbour* ; « cengua ; glill  in  Hi*  statistical  lable*  of  the  same  year,  he  es- 
thus  the  different  land*  ol  leather  which  they  mamiiucture, ; tiniates  the  |*>|mlation  at  3,630,800.'  An  author,  well 


arc  exported,  and  teaxonv  M partly  supplied  with  paper  known  for  hi.  accuracy,  lias  concluded  from  new  data  and 
from  the  name  country.  The  muacal,  surgicul  and  mathe-  j odicr  calculations  that  the  number  in  1827  was  equal  to 
matical  instrument*  made  at  Munich,  are  sold  in  many  j 3,940,000.*  If  these  different  result*  be  correct,  the  po- 
part* ol'  Germany,  and  the  playing  cards  of  Nuremberg  are  | pulation  ill  Havana  must  have  increased  in  a very  nitwl 

OTTuartprl  infra  dirtnront  nmtnlripa  in  rararl  A nmitca  ll  nnn<ve<ui«on  f. . ..  *1...  .1 1 kT. — I c . , _ . . . . „ 


lacc  manufactures  air  too  insignificant  to  require  notice.  tJie  population  of  Bavaria  proper  amounted  probably  in 
It  ought  to  be  mentioned  tluit  the  administration,  anxious  ||  1827  to  3,510,000  individuals,  and  at  least  four  fifths  of 
to  correct  gradually  all  the  abuses  connected  with  the  an-  1 them  were  catholics. 

cient  government,  encouraged  industry  by  abolishing  in  | The  tables  at  the  end  of  this  book  are  so  full  ns  to  ren- 
1827  the  offices  of  wardens  and  masters  in  the  different  j der  further  details  unnecessary : one  observation  may  how- 
corporations.  * _ ever  be  nmdc,  and  it  is  that  no  civil  restrictions  on  account 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  the  com-  , of  religion  arc  imposed  on  the  people  in  Bavaria.  Cat  ho- 
me rce  of  Bavaria  cannot  be  very  important.  Fortunately  i lies,  Lutherans  ami  Calvinists  enjoy  the  same  rights  ; go- 
for  the  country,  its  situation  enables  the  inhabitants  to  com-  | vernment  never  interferes  in  questions  connected  with  the 
municate  with  different  states,  and  by  this  means  puts  them  j forms  of  worship  or  the  religious  opinions  of  the  different 
in  possession  of  a considerable  carrying  trade.  , sects.  According  to  the  Inst  concordate,  the  kingdom  is 

There  is  only  one  navigable  canal  in  the  kingdom,  which  ; divided  into  two  archbishoprics,  the  one  at  Munich,  the 
opens  a communication  lateen  the  Rhine  and  the  valley  1 otlier  at  Bamberg,  and  into  six  bishoprics,  those  of  l*os- 
ot  Franconia.  Another  canal,  which  was  begun  by  sail,  Ratisbon  and  Augsburg,  and  tlie  suffragan  bishoprics 
Charlemagne,  in  order  to  connect  the  Rhine  and  the  Da-  of  Eichstedf,  Wurtzburg  and  Speyer.  The  protestnnts  ac- 
nube,  and  which  has  since  been  recommenced  at  different  knowledge  the  general  consistory  at  Munich  ns  Their  liigh- 
times,  is  not  hkcly  to  he  ever  finished.*  Commercial  trans-  est  ecclesiastical  court ; and  the  Israelites  are  under  the 
actions  are  facilitated  by  the  course  of  the  principal  rivers,  authority  of  their  rabbis,  whose  nomination  must  be  ap- 
such  ns  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  the  Maint^  the  Regnitz,  the  ' proved  by  government. 

Inn  and  the  Salzach,  by  numerous  and  well  kept  roads,  The  Bavarians  liave  retained  some  characteristic  traits 
that  extended  in  1812  more  than  a thousand  and  eighty  I of  the  different  people  from  whom  they  are  descended. 
German  miles,  or  nearly  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  The  inhabitants  of  ancient  Swabia  are  sober,  but  ignorant 
ten  Engfish  miles,*  and  lastly  by  the  posts,  which  although  and  superstitious;  the  Franks  or  tlie  people  of  ancient 
expensive,  are  very  expeditious.  Franconia,  are  lively,  cunning  and  enterprising ; the  Bava- 

The  corn  trade  was  in  a flourishing  state  a few  years  rails  proper,  sprung  from  a mixture  ol  the  rmdeHci  and 
ngo ; it  has  since  been  destroyed  by  the  restrictions  im-  the  Boii,  are  grave,  loyal,  faithful  to  their  engagements, 
jiosed  on  it  by  government.  It  may  excite  surprise  that  J constant  in  their  affections,  attached  to  the  ceremonies  ru- 
so  few  statesmen  are  acquainted  with  the  most  elementary  ther  than  the  duties  of  religion,  and  ready  to  make  any  sa- 
truths  of  political  economy.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  \ crifice  for  their  country,  if  the  priest  commands  it  in  the 
vulgar  confound  coni  merchants  with  forestalled,  eager  name  of  the  Divinity. 

only  to  occasion  famine  or  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  ex-  The  state  ol*  society  is  not  so  unexceptionable  as  might 
pensc  of  the  people,  hut  it  i*  painful  to  confess  that  the  same  be  imagined  ; the  vices  in  the  great  towns  are  but  too  evi- 
prejudices  are  common  to  them  with  men  called  to  the  go-  dent,  and  they  may  be  easily  accounted  for ; hut  the  nurn- 
vemment  of  kingdoms.  It  might  almost  be  inferred  that  ber  of  natural  children  in  the  country  and  even  in  the 
Smith,  Say,  Condillac  and  other  great  economists,  had  mountainous  districts,  announces  a degree  of  corruption, 
written  in  vain,  if  such  men  are  ignorant  that  products  of  that  may  perhaps  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of 
every  kind  belong  to  commerce,  and  that  commerce  must  the  inhabitants. 

he  free  in  order  to  be  advantageous  to  the  community.  Government,  convinced  of  that  important  truth,  has  at 

The  Bavarian  ministers  have  at  last  begun  to  encourage  length  made  some  attempts  to  provide  for  the  instruction 
inland  navigation,  and  vessels  constructed  at  the  expense  of  of  the  people.  An  elementary  school  has  been  established 
the  state,  now  sail  on  the  Danube  ; the  example  ol  govern-  in  every  parish  ; die  time  may  come  when  there  will  be 
ment  will  without  doubt  be  imitated  by  capitalists  ; the  Isar  one  in  every  village,  anil  when  even  the  inhabitants  of  the 
and  the  Maine  covered  with  vessels  of  the  same  sort,  or  hamlets  may  participate  in  the  benefits  of  education.  The 
with  steam  boats,  will  one  day  facilitate  the  transportation  higher  orders  of  society  possess  greater  advantages  in  this 
of  agricultural  products,  which  under  a better  system  must  respect ; lyceums,  colleges  and  universities  liave  been  csta- 
form  the  principal  wealth  of  the  country.*  blished  in  several  towns,  but  their  number  is  not  sufficient 

Less  accurate  information  hits  been  obtained  concerning  for  the  wants  of  the  middling  classes,  which  in  Bavaria  may 
the  population  of  Bavaria,  thnn  of  any  other  state  in  Gcr-  rank  among  the  most  enlightened  of  Europe, 
many  ; a census  however  was  made  in  1822,  nnd  accord-  What  has  been  said  of  the  character  and  education  of 
ing  to  it,  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  3,566,800.  the  Bavarians,  leads  us  naturally  to  consider  their  constitu- 
Hossel  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  ignorant  of  that  tion,  for  it  is  found  that  knowledge  may  be  m<*rt  easily  dif- 


• It  iff  not  mated  in  the  original  that  it  ha*  ever  be™  rwromtwtuxxl. 
»'  Scarnrl  v ■ truce  flirt*  of  the  canal  dug  by  Cbarlctnagnr,  in  order  to  con- 
nect the  Rhine  and  the  nnnubr.'‘  (Haaarl.) — P. 

* “ 17J3  league*.'* — The  extent  in  Engliah  milra  in  the  tra  natation,  ia 


tuo  small  for  Uh*  common  Ci<  rman  inilt*  ol'  IS  to  11  deiP»‘p-  It  alwHtld  be 
nearly  5000  — P.  , « . 

* WofJivnlduU  dra  Land* irtWhaft.  Vei'cme  ui  Batrrn,  1W3.  __ 

* SjUtirtwher  t'inrix*  der  weiun.tlirhen  Euwj* iachrn  fctaaUm,  1860. 

* M.  A.  BaJlu,  Balance  poUtiqu*  du  globe. 
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fused  nmong  the  people  under  constitutional  governments. 
According  to  the  constitutional  net  passed  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  May,  1818,  Bavaria  forma  an  indivisible  kingdom  ; 
the  domains  of  the  state  cannot  bo  alienated,  the  crown  is 
hereditary,  and  the  person  of  the  king  inviolable.  There 
is  no  civil  list,4  the  king  determines  the  expenses  ol  lus 
household,*  mid  the  princes  receive  for  their  appanage  a 
sum  that  lias  not  hitherto  exceeded  150,000  florins.  The 
revenue  of  the  queen  mother  has  been  fixed  at  two  hun- 
dred thousand,  and  each  princess  receives  a hundred  thou- 
sand for  Her  dowry. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  suites  consists  of  two  cham- 
bers. The  princes  of  thr  royal  family,  the  great  officers  of  - 
state,  the  two  archbishops,  some  of  the  nobles,  a bishop  no- 
minated by  the  king,  and  the  president  of  the  protesUnt 
consistory, "are  members  of  the  upper  chamber.  The  king 
has  it  besides  in  his  power  to  appoint  hereditary  members 
or  members  for  life  ; the  number  of  th»*  latter  cannot  ex- 1 
cecd  a third  of  the  former.*  The  chamber  of  represent*- 1 
lives  consists  of  a hundred  and  fifteen  members  / fourteen  ! 
are  chosen  by  the  nobles,*  as  many  by  the  clergy/  twenty- 
eight  by  the  burgesses,  and  fifty-six  by  the  landed  proprie- 
tors ; the  universities  appoint  the  remaining  throe,  who 
must  belong  to  the  Catholic,  Lutheran  or  Calvinistic  com-  f 
nmnions,  and  who  cannot  be  elected  before  the  age  of 
thirty.  The  number  of  representatives  is  proportioned  to  ; 
that  of  families,  so  as  to  allow  one  of  the  former  to  seven 
thousand  of  the  latter:  the  members  are  chosen  every  six 
years.  The  executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  king, 
and  the  ministry  consists  of  five  members.*  According  to 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  no  one  can  be  imprisoned 
or  condemned  but  by  the  sentence  of  a judge,  all  the  citi- 
zens are  eligible  to  the  different  offices  of  state,  and  all  are 
obliged  to  enter  the  military  service.* 

It  may  be  superfluous  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  merits 
or  imperfections  of  the  constitution,  since  at  the  time  it  was 
enacted,  the  necessity  of  some  modifications  was  acknow- 
ledged. While  some  writers  bailed  it  as  the  dawn  of  free- 
dom in  Bavaria,  others  considered  it  very  imperfect.  “ The 
Bavarians,*’  says  M.  Hazzi/  Mcon  derive  but  little  advan- 
tage from  the  abolition  of  personal  slavery,  while  a magi*, 
trate,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  or  caprice,  can  inflict 
corporal  punishment  on  the  burgesses  and  peasants,  and  ■ 
while  an  officer  can  degrade  his  soldiers  in  the  same  man-  I 
ner.  The  condition  ol  the  husbandmen  can  never  be  im- 
proved, so  long  as  compulsory  labour,  different  services  and 
every  sort  of  feudal  burden,  are  imposed  on  them.  It  is  of  . 
little  use  that  a vague  law  entitles  any  individual  to  pur-  ; 
chase  exemption  from  such  hardships,  since  there  is  no  law  i 
by  which  the  purchase  money  has  been  fixed.  Religious  < 
liberty  has  been  declared  a fundamental  principle  of  the  1 
constitution,  but  the  Mennonrtes,  Moravians,  Anaha  prists  < 
and  Jews,  all  those,  in  short,  who  are  neither  Catholics,  I 


I Oalvinwt*  nor  Lutherans,  are  deprived  of  political  privi- 
lege*. A Bavarian  is  not  permitted  to  emigrate  without 
the  consent  of  government,  and  then  it  must  be  to  one  of 
the  confederated  states ; if  he  docs  so  of  tiis  own  accord, 
his  property  may  be  confiscated.** 

The  king  is  grand  muster  of  the  five  orders  of  knight- 
hood in  Bavaria,  viz.  iIkjmc  of  Saint  Hubert,  Saint  George 
mid  Saint  Michael,  the  military  order  of  Max-Joscph,  and 
the  civil  aider  of  Merit 

The  Bavarian  army  corresponds  with  the  rank  which 
the  state  holds  in  the  Germanic  confederation.  The  con- 
scription still  exists,  and  the  military  force  of  the  kingdom 
• consists  of  tiff)  -four  thousand  men,  besides  a numerous  re- 
serve, and  a national  guard  ( landtcchr .)  The  contingent 
to  the  confederation  has  been  fixed  «t  thirty-five  thousand  ; 
the  period  of  military  service  is  limited  to  five  years.  The 
troops  for  the  protection  of  the  country  are  trained  after  the 
manner  of  the  French  gendarmes.*  A military  cstabli&h- 
j ment  so  disproportionate  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  can 
! only  be  maintained  by  measures  so  severe  os  to  Ik?  hardly 
supportable  except  in  time  of  war.  Ever)'  able-bodied 
man  must  enter  the  army,  eithtr  in  the  active  service,  the 
reserve,  or  the  national  guard. 

The  revenue  of  Bavaria  amounts  to  about  35,000,000 
florins,  and  the  national  debt  to  more  than  1 10,000,000.' 
These  results  are  not  very  satisfactory,  but  what  has  been 
lately  gained  by  economy  and  retrenchments  not  only  in 
the  expenditure  qj’the  state  but  of  the  court,  cannot  fail  to 
improve  the  finances  of  the  kingdom.  The  promises  of  go- 
vernment, which  have  been  already  realized  in  this  respect, 
may  be  considered  a pledge  that  others  made  from  the 
throne  at  the  opening  ol  the  session  in  1828  will  also  be  ful- 
filled, The  sovereign  has  publicly  declared  his  intention 
to  establish  provincial  councils,  to  render  the  od  ministration 
of  government  and  of  justice  less  expensive,  to  apportion 
the  taxes  and  imports  more  uniformly,  to  enter  into  com- 
mercial treaties  with  neighbouring  nations,  to  render  public 
the  debates  and  proceedings  in  the  different  courts  and  as- 
semblies, and  lastly,  to  introduce  a new  penal  code  adapted 
to  the  presents  wants  of  society.  Such  resolutions  arc  the 
■ best  guarantee  of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  kingdom. 

Bavaria  is  divided  into  eight  circles,  namely,  those  of  the 
Isar,  the  Lower  Danube,  the  Regen,  the  Upper  Maine,  the 
Rpzot,  tlm  Upper  Danube,  the  Lower  Maine  and  the 
Rhine.  The  last  circle  shall  be  described  separately,  as  it 
forms  no  part  of  Bavaria  Proper. 

Munich,"  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  the  Isar  or  Iser,  is 
also  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  It  rises  in  the  middle  of 
an  extensive  plain  between  the  height*  of  the  Isar  and  the 
Galgen.  It  occupies  nearly  the  saint?  extent  of  ground  as 
Vienna,  if  the  suburbs  of  the  latter  be  not  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  it  has  l>ccn  considered  one  of  the  finest  cities  in 
Germany.  It  stands  on  the  Isar,  at  the  height  of  more 


* ■nwwnl  of  the  civil  lut  ha*  been  fixed  at  9,746,000  florin*  (Ha* 

■el,  b “Th<* allowance •;  /nn-rAooijOofhNqiMvii."  (M.B.  Haaaei) 

* * Tran  of  routtrilLira  of  llje  kingdom  (fieisfwralht)  ctxi-tnta  of  (hr 
pnnrra  of  the  royal  family  (of  full  age.)  the  (our  grout  dijrnitnric*  of  the 

the  two  archbishops,  the  brails  of  thr  priiidjml 
TioMe  fjumues  glAHtits'terrn,  | one  of  the  bishops  appointed  bv  Inc  king, 
the  prmdent  of  the  jmXMtant  consistory,  and  awK  other  prison,  as  t& 
hereditary  metubrrsor  n* councillors  for  life; 
(council lora  for  lift)  rannol  exceed  a third  of 

Jut  the  number  varies  with  the  population 
1 i the  posse— or*  of  sripnnrial  estate*,  | to 

I to  1b  clergy,  \ to  the  cities  and  market 
of  the  three  universities.— P. 


-■•■X  may  ursignui^  rimer  as 
but  the  munlier  of  the  bins- , 
Xhe  hereditary  members.’- 
- The  number  in  1818.  f 
Th«  rule  of  apportionment  is 
^he  other  landed  nro|iririm«, 
'towns,  anil  1 membur  to  each 


* PoMMon  of  acignorial  estates  (jnd»bcHtger.) 

1 Nine  by  the  Cathohe*,  and  fire  by  the  I'rotrstanY*. 

* The  two  great  central  authorities  {ccntroJIxkirden)  are  tha  imnutrv, 
nonawting  of  five  member*,  (vb.  the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs,  of  justice, 
of  the  interior,  of  finance,  and  of  war,  1 and  the  ciaihril  of  *Lne. — P. 

h Sec  llaaaefa  Genrranhy,  (in  (Serin  ) 

' Sec  him  work  entitled  r Uober  dir  Stand  pwirlr  drr  RwieiWhen  Vo r- 
fnwu»!r*-Urkun<lr  »wi  181H.  See  alao  the  Bulletin  Universal  de»  Scie tiers 
rt  de  I’ Industrie,  Section  des  Sear  nee*  Geugrratituqurs,  let  Cahier,  1825. 

* “ The  gendarmerie,  for  the  security  of  the  country,  consist*  of  1603 
mm." 

1 See  for  the  budget  of  1820,  Allgnn.  JusUx-Kaamter,  Ac.  I8S25. 

- Munchcn  (Gena.) 
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than  nineteen  hundred  feet*  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
cannot  be  called  a regularly  built  town  ; modern  houses  are 
placed  near  edifices  which  have  stood  for  more  than  four  hun- 
dred years  ; it  must  be  admitted  however  tliat  several  streets 
arc  broad,  straight  and  well  paved.  The  number  ol  houses  j 
amounts  to  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty,  and 
the  population  to  sixty-live  thousand  individuals.  The  ^ 
public  squares  contribute  chiefly  to  the  embellishment  ol 
the  town  ; the  most  remarkable  arc  those  of  Mux -Joseph,  j 
Anger  and  Maximilinn,  the  Place  of  Anns  and  the  Pro-  j 
nienadc,  the  hist  of  which  is  surrounded  with  trees  and  ar- 
cades. The  public  buildings  are  the  royal  palace,  the  ■ 
palaces  of  Max  and  William,  the  house  in  which  the  cham- 
bers meet,  another  that  serves  as  a residence  for  the  minis-  ' 
ter  of  the  Ulterior,  the  town-liou.se,  the  new  mint,  the  two  ; 
principal  theatres,  and  the  academy  of  sciences,  formerly  ; 
the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  finest  of  any  that  the 
order  possessed  in  Europe. 

The  royal  palace  may  be  styled  a model  of  architecture  ; | 
it  is  highly  magnificent  in  the  interior,  and  so  extensive, 
that  it  was  a common  saying  in  former  times,  that  all  the  , 
kings  m Christendom  might  reside  in  the  palace  of  Mu-  j 
nich.  Many  valuable  curiosities  are  to  be  seen  in  the  court  i 
chapel,  among  others  a painting  by  Michael  Angelo,  the  j 
small  altar  at  which  Mary  Stuart  performed  her  devotions, 
when  in  prison,  a reliquary  adorned  with  ancient  cameos, 
a pearl  of  the  greatest  beauty,  known  in  Europe  by  the 
name  of  the  palatine  pearl,  anil  lastly  a piece  of  native 
gold,  weighing  more  than  twenty-two  pounds.  Among  the  | 
collections  in  the  royal  palace,  are  the  cabinet  containing  a 
hundred  and  thirty  miniatures,  which  have  been  valued  at' 
more  than  £ 30,000,' 6 and  the  Maximilinn  gallery,  in  w hich 
there  are  .several  paintings  by  the  greatest  masters. 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  one  of  the  twentv-two 
churches,  that  of  St.  Mary,  otherwise  railed  Fraum-hircf w 
or  the  church  of  Our  Lady ; not  fewer  than  thirty  altars 
ore  contained  in  it ; its  finest  ornaments  arc  several  valua- 
ble pointings  and  a mausoleum  of  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Ba- 
varia. The  two  steeples  of  the  same  building  rise  to  the 
bright  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet ; it  may  be  easily 
inferred  that  they  command  an  extensive  view  ; hence  most 
strangers  who  visit  the  town  ascend  them. 

The  public  collections  of  Munich  are  highly  valuable ; 
more  than  thirteen  hundred  paintings  by  celebrated  masters 
arc  contnined  in  the  royal  gallery  and  there  is  a fine  collec- 
tion of  drawings  and  mosaics  in  the  ancient  convent  ol  the 
Thrntins.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  royal  library  ex- 
ceeds four  hundred  thousand,  and  amongst  them  are  eight 
thousand  five  hundred  manuscripts,  and  more  than  twenty 
thousand  volumes,  published  when  the  art  of  printing  was 
still  in  its  infancy.  One  of  them  is  a bible  bv  Guttcnberg 
and  Faust,  printed  in  the  year  1450.  Mora  than  ten  thou- 
sand Greek  and  Roman  gold  coins  form  part  of  the  cabinet 
of  medals  ; the  museum  of  natural  history,  the  botanic  gar- 
den, the  observatory,  and  the  schools  of  chemistry  and  ana- 
tomy, contain  whatever  is  useful  in  such  institutions. 

Among  the  public  seminaries  in  Munich,  are  the  royal 
institute  consisting  of  four  different  schools,  the  philological 
school,  the  school  of  medicine  and  surgery,  the  central  ve- 
terinary school,  the  seminary  set  apart  for  poor  students 
from  all  the  towns  in  the  kingdom,  the  school  for  cadets  and 
that  for  the  pages  of  the  king,  the  Maximilian  boarding 
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school*  for  the  daughters  of  the  nobles,  and  different  ele- 
mentary and  gratuitous  schools. 

It  might  be  easy  to  enumerate  several  establishments  for 
the  relief  of  the  indigent,  hospitals  for  the  old  ami  infirm  of 
both  sexes,  and  others  for  orphans,  foundlings  and  lunatics. 
It  may  be  remarked  too  that  most  of  these  establishments 
were  founded  by  pious  and  philanthropic  inhabitants  of  the 
town  ; some  have  existed  for  nearly  four  hundred  years,  and 
since  that  period,  virtuous  citizens,  guided  by  the  purest 
philanthropy,  have  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  mitigate 
wretchedness  and  misfortune,  without  being  in  any  way  as- 
sisted or  encouraged  by  government.  Now,  that  their  ex- 
ample is  followed  by  the  state,  the  means  of  relief  arc 
greater,  the  repression  of  mendicity  more  effectual  ; indeed 
travellers  have  declared  that  fewer  mendicants  are  to  be 
seen  in  Munich  than  in  any  other  town  of  the  same  size  in 
Germany.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  children  of  the  lower 
orders  accustom  themselves  early  to  indolence,  by  depend- 
ing for  a subsistence  on  the  alms  which  their  importunity 
extorts.  The  children  who  arc  found  begging  in  the  towns 
or  in  the  country,  are  removed  from  that  degrading  state, 
tlte  source  of  so  many  vices,  ami  educated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, until  they  are  able  to  support  themselves  by  their  la- 
bour. Houses  of  correction  have  been  built  for  the  con- 
finement of  vagrants  ; in  short,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  termi- 
nate the  account  of  the  charitable  institutions  in  the  capital, 
by  stating  that  the  plan  proposed  by  Count  Ruin  ford,  an 
individual  to  whom  humanity  is  so  much  indebted,  has  been 
realized  at  Munich.  Food  is  gratuitously  provided  for  six 
hundred  persons,  in  an  edifice  erected  for  the  purpose.  A 
secret  passage  leads  to  the  interior  of  the  buikling;  those 
who  wish  to  conceal  their  poverty  from  their  fellow  citizens 
enter  it,  and  receive,  without  being  wen,  a sufficient  quanti- 
ty of  wholesome  provisions.  It  hat  been  affirmed  that  res- 
pectable individuals  victims  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
are  thus  better  enabled  to  endure  the  hardships  of  poverty. 

The  two  most  celebrated  academies  at  Munich,  are  the 
academy  of  arts  and  that  of  sciences.  The  latter  is  divid- 
ed into  three  classes ; the  first,  or  that  of  philology  and  phi- 
losophy, consists  of  six  members  and  one  associate  ; the 
second,  or  that  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences, 
consists  of  thbtMB  members  ami  two  associate's ; and  the 
third,  or  that  of  history,  consists  of  eight  members.  Each  class 
has  its  secretary  and  honorary  members.  The  king  is i the 
patron,  nnd  there  is  besides  a general  secretary  of  the  whole 
academy.  The  academy  of  arts  consists  of  a director,  a 
secretary,  and  eight  ordinary,  thirty  honorary  and  forty  cor- 
responding members.  , , . . e 

The  residence  of  the  court  at  Munich  is  the  means  of 
furnishing  employment  to  many  inhabitants  ; othere  are 
provided  for  by  government  offices.  The  manufactures  of 
the  town,  nre  cloth,  leather,  hardware  goods,  jewellery  and 
tapestry,  the  Inst  of  which  has  been  considered  little  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Gobelins.  Although  there  tire  several  fair* 
every  yenr,  and  corn  markets  every  week,  the  trade  ol  Mu- 
nich has  not  risen  to  much  importance.  The  etwUe  ol 
Nvmphenburg,  a royal  residence  at  a league  to  the  north- 
wlut  If  the  cupitnl,  is  built  after  the  model  ot  the  one  at ' er- 
saiiles  and  the  grounds  are  laid  out  with  great  taste. 

Gandshiit  on  the  Isar.is,  after  Munich,  the  finest  town  in 
Bavaria  ; its  name  signifies  the  hat  of  the  3,1,1  ^ 

was  in  feudal  times  a place  of  protection  for  the  people 
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the  exactions  of  the  barons.  It  «to  nda  on  the  decli- 
vity of  a hill,  commanded  by  the  cast le  of  Trausnii-i,  built 
by  the  ancient  dukes  of  Bavaria,  and  now  changed  into  an 
observatory  to  which  a botanical  garden  has  been  attached. 
The  finest*  bmldirur*  in  I^andshut,  arc  the  university  attend- 
ed by  six  or  seven  hundred  students,  the  chancery,  the 
townhouse  and  £t.  Martin**  church,  of  which  the  steeple  ri- 
ses about  four  hundred  ami  twenty  feet  above  the  ground.  ; 
The  places  of  charity  arc  two  hospitals  and  two  poor  houses. 
The  public  library  consists  of  a hundred  thousand  volumes. 
A collection  of  coin*  and  medals,  another  of  mathematical 
and  philosophical  instruments,  and  a museum  of  mineralogy 
belong  to  the  university . A tlieatre  of  anatomy,  as  well  as 
a school  of  medicine  and  surgery,  are  open  to  those  who 
study  the  medical  profession.  The  town  possesses  Kittle  or 
no  trade  ; there  are  not  more  than  five  manufactories,  and 
none  of  them  are  of  any  consequence.  It  was  probably  on 
that  account  that  govern ment  determined  to  transfer  the 
university  from  Ingolstadt  to  I^mdshut.  The  population 
does  not  exceed  eight  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants. 

Freysingen,  situated  on  the  laar,  at  an  equal  distance  from 
Munich  anil  Lnndxhut,  contains  ft  castle,  a fine  cathedral, 
a normal  school,  and  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ; 
it  is  peopled  by  three  thousand  six  hundred  individuals. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  those  towns  which  are 
worthy  of  notice  from  their  iinjiortance,  the  recollections 
connected  with  them,  or  the  monuments  they  contain.  It 
ought  to  be  remarked  that  Bavaria  differs  from  the  petty 
principalities  that  have  been  described,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tains several  large  and  nourishing  cities  ; as  to  the  towns  of 
two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants,  we  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  o description  of  them,  and  have  pre- 
ferred adding  a list  of  them  with  their  population  to  the  sta- 
tistical tables  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

The  principal  places  in  the  circle  of  the  Isar  have  been 
already  mentioned  ; some  account  shall  now  be  given  of 
the  other  departments.  Possau,  the  chief  town  in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Danube,  is  situated  in  a very  romantic  country 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Kz,  the  Inn  and  the  Danube.  It  is 
in  all  probability  the  most  ancient  city  in  Bavaria  ; it  consists 
of  four  quarters,  Passau  or  the  town  properly  so  called, 
Innstadt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Inn,  llzstadton  the  right , 
bank  of  the  Ilz,  and  the  suburb  of  Anger,  defended  by  the 
castles  of  Oberhaus  and  Unterhaus,  and  also  by  eight 
forts,  formerly  known  by  the  names  of  eight  French  gene- 
rals. The  suburbs  of  Innstadt  and  Ilzstadt  communicate 
with  the  town  by  bridges.  The  principal  buildings  in  Pas- 
sim are  an  episcopal  palace,  a large  cathedral  and  three 
parish  churches,  one  of  which,  St.  Mary  of  the  Capuchins,  ! 
was  famous  for  its  miracles.  It  has  besides  two  public 
schools,  a gymnasium,  an  infirmary,  an  orphan  hospital  and 
five  others.*  Although  mivaritageously  situated  for  com- 
merce, it  possesses  an  incanaidemble  trade,  which  consists  in 
silk,  wine  and  grain.  I he  town  is  on  the  whole  well  built, 
and  the  population,  including  that  In  the  different  suburbs, 
amounts  to  ten  thousand  five,  hundred  inhabitants.  Pussnu 
was  the  place  where  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Maurice  of  Saxo- 
ny concluded  a treaty,  by  which  the  Reformation  was  con- 
firmed in  Germany.  The  rural  palaces  of  Frcudcnheim, 
Ucwenhof  and  Rabengut  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Otthe  many  pearl  fisheries  on  the  llz,  some  are  npt  far 
from  Pa&gnu ; these  pearls  nre  produced  by  n fresh  water 

hm  *<!d  *"  *««»“*>*  “ 


muscle,  the  Mya  marguritifera  of  Linnaeus.  The  animal 
having  no  other  means  of  resistance,  says  the  Swedish  na- 
turalist, forms  the  pearls  to  defend  itself  against  the  attacks 
of  a formidable  enemy  ; an  aquatic  worm  perforates  its 
shell  and  feeds  on  it ; the  only  way  by  which  it  can  escape, 
after  an  opening  Inis  been  made,  is  by  filling  it  by  a calca- 
■ reous  secretion  from  its  body.  If  the  secretion  be  too  great, 
it  forms  a tubercle  that  may  be  easily  detnehed  from  the 
shell  The  finest  pearls  arc  round  and  of  a white  colour. 

Straubing,  a town  of  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  Is  ad- 
vnntageouslv  situated  on  a height  near  the  banks  of  the 
j Danube.  It  was  the  C’oWra  Jiugvsta  of  the  Romans;  it 
\ carries  on  at  present  a considerable  trade  in  earthen  ware  ; 

: its  crucibles  are  exported  into  different  countries.  The  prin- 
cipal edifices  ore  a castle,  seven  churches,  one  of  them  with 
a steeple  two  hundred  and  forty  feet*  in  height,  four  hospitals 
and  a townhouse.  The  places  of  education  are  a gy  mnasium 
and  several  schools.  The  fine  abbey  of  Ober- Altaich,  ta- 
< mous  for  its  valuable  library,  is  situated  in  the  vicinity. 

| The  burgh  of  Bode n mow  is  known  to  mineralogists  from 
the  minerals  collected  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  land- 
scape painters  from  the  cataracts  on  the  Kiss  and  the  Mos- 
bacn.  The  importance  of  the  place  depends  on  its  mines 
and  vitriol  works  ; the  latter  furnish  every  year  a supply  of 
nearly  two  thousand  quintals. 

! Rn Lisbon,  the  chief  town  in  the  circle  of  the  Regen,  was 
formerly  the  cajiital  of  Bnvnrb,  and  the  residence  of  the  an- 
| cicnt  German  kings  of  the  Carlovinginn  race.  Having  been 
| erected  into  a free  and  imperial  city  by  the  emperor  Frede- 
: rick  the  First,  H was  afterwards  restored  to  Bavuria  in  the 
f year  1 486.  It  became  a second  time  independent  in  1502, 
j and  continued  so  until  the  year  1803,  when  it  was  granted 
; to  the  Prince  Primate.  Lastly,  when  the  grand  dutchy  of 
Fmnkfurt  was  founded,  it  and  its  territory  were  included  in 
the  dominion*  of  Bavariu.  The  town  lutd  been  the  seat  of 
the  imperial  diets  from  the  year  1 662  to  that  period.  Many 
of  the  houseg  were  formerly  built  with  wood,  and  it  was  seven 
times  almost  reduced  to  ashes  between  the  yeans  891  and 
1642.  T wo  ecclesiastics  were  (jurnt  at  Rnttsbon  in  1418, 
because  they  maintained  that  John  lluss  had  been  unjustly 
condemned  to  death  by  the;  council  of  Constance;  but  jua- 
;i  tice  was  done  to  the  memory  of  these  two  victims  of  intole- 
, ranee  and  fanaticism,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  popula- 
l tom  embraced  the  Augsburg  confession  in  1542.  A famous 
battle  between  the  French  and  the  Austrians,  which  lasted 
five  days,  and  in  which  Napoleon  received  a slight  wound 
in  the  heel,  was  fought  under  its  walls  in  1809.  The  town 
suffered  much  on  that  occasion  ; a hundred  and  thirty-four 
houses  were  consumed,  and  the  loss  sustained  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  florins. 

The  town  is  culled  Regensburg  by  the  Germans ; it  con- 
tains 26,000  inhabitants,  and  iyencompassed  with  walks  but 
not  defended  with  fortifications.  There  are  not  fewer  than 
twenty-eight  churches ; the  cathedral,  which  is  the  finest, 
was  built  in  1400.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  hospi- 
tals and  different  seminaries  for  the  education  of  youth. 
The  museums  and  scientific  collections  are  worthy  of  its 
importance  ; it  possesses  a valuable  gallery  of  pninti ngn,  and 
not  less  valuable  libraries.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
palace  of  the  prince  of  Tour  ami  Taxis,  and  the  town- 
house  where  the  Germanic  diets  assembled;  there  Is  a bridge 
of  fifteen  arches  across  the  Danube,  a thousand  and  ninety- 
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one  feet  in  length.  A monument  has  been  erected  in  bo- 1 castle  may  he  considered  the  finest  edifice  ; next  to  it  are 
nour  of  Kepler  who  died  in  tlie  town.  It  seems  as  if  the  J the  cathedra),  which  contains  the  tomb  of  the  martyr  Wili- 
contending  armies  hail  spared  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  | bald,  and  the  church  of  Wnlpurg ; these  two  churches  and 
L - J-* : — 1 * ..a.:*..  -r.v-  II  |'ollr  other-,  of  less  importance  belong  exclusively  to  llie  ca- 


thc  man  who  determined  the  revolutioiw  and  orbits  of  the 
heavenly  bodies;  it  was  tluished  in  1 80S, and  received  no 
injury  in  the  following  year,  during  the  engagement  by 
which  Ratisbon  so  severely  suffered.  The  streets  are  nar- 
row and  crooked,  but  clean  and  well  paved.  The  houses 
are  very  high,  and  built  in  the  German  style.  The  manu- 
factures are  neither  numerous  nor  important  ; vessels  arc 
built  for  the  navigation  of  tlie  river,  and  the  principal  trade 
consists  in  the  transportation  of  goods. 

Ratisbon  was  the  birth  place  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  the 
natural  son  of  Charles  the  Filth,  and  one  of  the  greulest  ge- 
nerals tliat  flourislied  in  the  sixteenth  century  ; he  gained 
the  buttle  of  lx- panto,  kept  the  Nctlierlands  under  the  do- 
minion of  Spain,  and  was  at  last  poisoned  by  liis  brother, 
that  suspicious  tyrant  Philip  the  Second,  who  leared  that  he 
might  become  sovereign  of  Flanders. 

Staill  am  Hof,  or  die  town  of  the  court,  may  lie  consi- 
dered a suburb  of  Ratisbon,  ns  it  is  only  separated  from  it 
by  a bridge.  It  was  reduced  to  ashes  in  18U9,  but  it  has 
since  been  rebuilt  and  improved ; the  imputation  amounts  to 
fifteen  hundred  inhabitants. 

Ainberg  is  situated  about  twelve  leagues  to  the  north  of 
Ratisbon,  and  is  watered  by  the  Vila,  a river  that  throws  it- 
self into  the  Nab.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  wliiclt  are 
flunked  by  seventy  turrets;  the  streets  are  straight,  broad 
and  well  built.  The  public  buildings  arc  tlie  roval  castle,  the 
college,  the  arsenal  and  the  town  house,  the  last  a Gothic 
edifice.  It  contains  ten  churches,  six  hospitals,  an  infirma- 
ry, several  seminaries,  a normal  school,  a library,  and 
eight  thousand  inhabitants.  Sixty  workmen  are  employed 
iu  making  arms,  and  five  thousand  four  hundred  quintals  ol 
iron  are  obtained  every  year  from  the  mines  iu  the  vicinity. 
The  Vila  is  navigable  lor  the  small  vessels  that  descend  to- 
wards the  Danube.  Thus,  the  facility  of  communication  with 
Untishon  aud  other  towns,  and  its  manufactures  of  cotton 
stulfs,  tobacco,  earthen  ware  and  playing  cards,  render 
A mberg  a place  of  considerable  trade.  It  was  on  the 
pluins  which  surround  the  town,  tluit  the  nrckdukc  Cliarles 
compelled  the  French  army  uuder  General  Jourdan  to  re- 
treat to  the  Rhine  iu  1796. 

lugulsiadt  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Danube,  was  formerly 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  iu  Ravaria,  hut  its . popiua- 
tsou  at  present  is  not,  according  to  Hassel,  greater  than  that 
of  Anibcrg  ;*  its  fortifications  were  destroyed  in  I SOI). 
Latin  school  has  been  opened  siuce  file  university 
transferred  to  Lundshut.  , 

Ahcnsberg  on  the  right  hank  of  the  same  river,  was  the 
ancient  -Jtmsina,  a city  of  the  Hudelici ; several I Rom" 
antkiuifies  are  still  found  near  its  walls.  Allhough  a small 
place  of  twelve  hundred  inhabitants,  it  is  encompassed  with 
Walls,  which  ore  flanked  with  thirty-two  round  aud  eight 
square  turrets.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  counts 
„l  Ahensbcrg,  and  a castle  that  belonged  to  them,  may  still 

'*  Kfehstodfi  a walled  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Altmithl,  is 
situated  in  a narrow  but  agreeable  valley.  ThcI*  f<>Ur 
suburbs,  three  public  squares  and  as  many  large  rtreets 
was  the  chief  town  in  the  pnncipality,  that  was  ceded  under 
the  sovereignty  of  Bavaria  to  Eugene  Beauhamoa-  lhc 


A 
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t holies.  Tlie  town  possesses  a gymnasium,  different  schorls, 
a public  library  and  several  collections  ; it  is  peopled  by 
more  than  eight  thousand  inhabitants.  Tbe  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eichstedt  is  fruitful,  and  produces  com, 
hops,  flux  and  fruits ; few  cattle  are  reared,  hut  the  country 
abounds  with  game,  and  the  rivers  are  well  stocked  with 
fish.  Iron  mines,  marble,  and  other  quarries,  are  worked 
in  tire  mountains. 

Bayreuth,  the  metropolis  of  tlie  circle  of  the  Upper  Maine, 
is  built  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  in  a plcssunt  valley,  formed 
by  brunches  of  the  Fiehtel-Gcbirgc.  The  elevation  of  the 
town  may  be  about  six  hundred  and  forty  feet1,  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  streets  are  broad,  regular  and  well 
built ; it  is  surrounded  with  old  walls  and  three  suburbs,  one 
of  which  is  the  small  town  of  St.  George.  The  finest  build- 
ings are  the  old  castle  of  Sophicnburg,  and  the  new  palate. 
Altliough  the  population  consists  of  fourteen  thousand  inha- 
bitants, there  are  not  more  than  a thousand  catholics ; the 
latter  have  their  churcli,  and  the  Jews  their  sy  nagogue. 
Bayreuth  contains  several  hospitals,  a gymnasium,  a theatre 
and  different  manufactories. 

Bamberg,  a town  watered  by  the  Regnitz,  has  been  in- 
correctly considered  the  ancient  Bergiuw,  a place  mention- 
ed by  Ptolemy ; it  is  certain  that  Bumberg  was  not  built 
long  before  the  tenth  century  ;'  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
counts  of  the  same  name.  The  population  amounts  to 
nearly  thirty  thousand  souls;  in  point  of  situation  and  archi- 
tectural beauty,  it  may  vie  with  any  other  town  in  Bavaria. 
The  houses  are  built  of  free  stone  ; it  is  divided  into  three 
parts  by  two  fine  bridges ; and  the  highest  quarter  rises 
majestically  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  crowned  by 
several  hills.  The  castle  of  Petcreberg  has  been  much  ad- 
mired ; among  the  other  buildings,  may  be  mentioned  a fine 
church,  that  contains  the  tombs  of  the  emperor  Henry  the 
Second  and  Cuoigunda  his  wife,  twenty-tliree  other  church- 
es, fifteen  clvapcls,  three  hospitals,  an  infirmary  und  a house 
] ol  correction — a very  huge  edifice.  A public  library,  a 
collection  of  natural  history,  ami  the  archieves  ol  the  coun- 
try are  deposited  iu  life  castle  of  Petcrsberg-  Bamberg 
offers  a angular  contrast  with  Bayreuth,  in  as  much  as  it 
docs  not  contain  a thousand  protestants.  The  places  of 
education  are  numerous ; the  lyceuin  is  attended  by  fifty 
i, mills  ■ the  gymnasium  by  two  hundred  and  fourteen,  while 
the  number  of  masters  is  not  less  than  six.  There  are  be- 
sides an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a normal  school  for  thirty 
or  fortv  pupils,  a school  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  ano- 
ther of  midwifery.  Bamberg  was  the  birth  place  ot  Came- 
rarius  tile  philologist  Although  it  possesses  no  great  com- 
merce there  are  about  fourteen  hundred  master  workmen  id 
different  kinds,  eleven  hundred  journeymen  mid  three  hun- 
dred apprentices,  besides  five  booksellers,  four  apothecaries, 
and  fifty -six  breweries.4  . - - . 

Hoff*  at  a short  distance  from  the  eastern  frontier  ol  the 
kingdom,  is  watered  by  the  Saale ; it  contains  “y*™ 
schools,  a rich  hospital,  a library  and  eight  thousand 
tants.  Kulmbach,  a pleasant  town  in  the  same  detriment, 
is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  situated  on  the  banks  ol  flic 
White  Maine.  The  streets  are  irregular  but  well  pared. 
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and  the  market  place  is  remarkable  for  it*  «K.  Uke  every 
cither  town  of  any  consequence  in  the  circle,  it  contain  a 
sufficient  number  of  hospitals  and  charitable  insiitutiuns. 
Tlie  population  amounts  to  little  more  than  lour  thousand 
five  hundred  inhabitants.  Plnssciiburg  at  no  great  disUincc 
from  the  last  town,  stands  between  two  lofty  mountain  ; it 
may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  fortress,  now  a state 
prison,  and  the  station  of  a considerable  garrison. 

Some  account  may  be  given  of  Gaik-nreutli,  a village  in 
the  same  circle,  situated  on  the  west  bpiik  of  the  VVcisseut, 
in  the  basin  of  the  Rrgnitz,  nnd  fumous  for  its  natural 
caverns,  filled  with  fossil  bones,  which  have  recently  excited 
the  attention  of  naturalists.  The  largest  of  these  caverns 
lies  in  a vertical  rock,  and  bears  the  same  name  as  the  vil- 
lage ; the  entrance  is  about  seven  feet  in  height,  and  opens 
into  a grotto  nearly  eighty  feet  in  length,  which  communi- 
cates by  an  aperture  not  more  than  two  feet  high,  with  a 
second  cavity  nearly  a hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  and 
forty  broad.  The  height  of  the  second  cavity  near  the 
aperture  is  about  eighteen  feet,  but  it  descends  gradually  un- 
til it  becomes  so  k>w  as  five.  A narrow  passage  at  the  far- 
ther extremity  communicates  with  several  others  which  lead 
to  a third  grotto  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  five  or  six 
in  height ; the  earth  on  the  floor  of  this  grotto  is  filled  with  | 
the  teeth  and  jnw  bones  of  different  animals.  There  is  a 
cavity  at  its  entrance,  into  which  one  can  descend  by  a lad- 
der, and  pass  trout  it  to  a vault  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and 
thirty  in  height,  that  communicates  with  a chamber  covered 
with  bones.  A natural  arcade  below  it  leads  to  another 
cavern  more  than  forty  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  roof.* 
This  chamber  terminates  in  a cavity  or  pit  nbnut  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  in  depth,  and  a passage  from  it  communi- 
cates with  a cave  about  forty  feet  in  height,  and  almost  tilled 
with  bones.  Passages  lead  from  the  last  cave  to  one  about , 
twenty-fire  feet  long  and  twelve  broad,  to  another  twenty 
feet  high,  and  lastly  to  a third  eighty  feet  in  breadth  and 
twenty-four  in  height,  which  contains  more  lames  than  any 
of  the  preceding.  But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  labyrinth  ; 
the  stranger  has  to  advance  to  the  sixth  and  last  caTem. 
All  these  subterranean  chandlers  form  a figure  not  unlike  a 
semicircle.  The  fissures  that  are  pereeired  in  the  calcare- 
ous rock,  may  perhaps  be  passages  to  other  caverns ; thus, 
it  was  found  in  1784,  that  one  of  these  fissures  communica- 
ted with  a chamber,  filled  with  the  bones  of  hyenas  and 
lions.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  cleft  was  much  too 
narrow  for  the  entrance  of  these  animal*.  The  chamber 
terminates  in  a sort  of  arcade,  and  1 oliserved  in  it.  says  M. 
Cuvier,  an  incredible  number  of  bones  nnd  skulls.  It  haH 
been  ascertained  that  the  animals  of  which  these  are  the 
remains,  were  bears,  hyenas,  tigers,  wolves,  foxes,  gluttons, 
polecats,  and  some  herbivorous  animals,  such  as  different 
kinds  of  deer.  But  the  carnivorous  animals  arc  in  so  great 
n proportion,  that  out  of  a hundred  hones,  three  ill  general 
will  belong  to  hyenas,  five  to  wolves  or  foxes,  two  to  tigers, 
three  to  gluttons  and  eighty-seven  to  brats.  All  these  ani- 
mals, different  in  their  figure  and  dimensions  from  those  of 
the  present  day,  attest  the  past  existence  of  a former  world. 
If  it  be  wished  to  determine  why  the  bones  of  so  many  ani- 
mals are  collected  in  these  places,  it  may  be  supposed  either 
that  they  were  the  dens  of  wild  animals  that  brought  their 
prey  into  them,  or  rather  that  an  enormous  number  of  car- 
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nivorous  animate,  with  others  of  a different  class,  were  accu- 
mulated in  the  cavities  by  an  irruption  of  the  wuters. 

More  manufacturing  and  trading  towns  are  situated  in  the 
circle  of  the  Rczat  than  in  any  other  in  Bavaria.  Ansbach, 
the  metropolis,  which  was  formerly  called  Onolzbach,  is 
now  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Anspach. 
The  town  is  surrounded  with  walls,  nnd  watered  by  the 
Rezat.  There  are  eighteen  public  buildings,  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  castle  nnd  chancery.  The  population 
amounts  to  seventeen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  (he  number 
of  catholics  does  not  exceed  three  hundred.  The  places 
of  instruction  are  a gymnasium  and  several  elementary 
schools.  Anspach  is  not  a town  of  much  trade  ; the  manu- 
lactures  nre  leather,  linen  nnd  woollen  stuff*. 

Erlangen  or  (Jhriiiirm  Krlangen‘  on  the  Rcgnitz,  is  enclo- 
sed by  wulls,  ami  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town  ; the 
streets  nre  broad  and  regular.  It  possesses,  besides  the 
only  protestant  university  in  the  kingdom,  many  seminaries 
in  which  ditFerent  branches  of  education  are  taught.  The 
imperial  academy  of  natural  history  was  founded  in  the 
year  1666  ; the  other  institutions  of  the  same  sort  are  a 
physical  society,  another  of  medicine, d nnd  a third  of  agri- 
culture and  rurul  economy.  It  has  excited  surprise  that  so 
many  useful  institutions  ure  contained  in  a town  of  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants. 

The  trade  and  manufactures  of  Erlangen  are  of  consider- 
able importance,  but  in  that  respect  it  is  inferior  to  Fiirtb, 
a well  built  town  on  the  same  river.  The  Jews  form  about 
the  fourth  part  of  the  population,  which  is  equal  to  sixteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  individuals.  They  maintain  at 
their  Own  expense  a separate  tribunal,  nn  university,  two 
printing  offices  three  schools  an  hospital  and  four  syna- 
gogues ; such  facts  form  the  best  answers  that  can  be  made 
to  those  who  maintain  that  the  Jews  can  never  become 
good  or  useful  citizens  ; indeed,  in  many  places  where  the 
Jew's  participate  in  the  rights  of  citizens,  they  may  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  Christians  who  despise  them.  Fiirth  is 
one  of  the  most  industrious  towns  in  Bavaria  ; it  carries  on 
a great  trade  in  mirrors. 

Nuremberg  or  Nurnbcrg  stands  in  the  middle  of  a fruit- 
ful though  sandy  plain,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
Pegnitz.  It  is  surrounded  with  an  outer  and  an  inner  wall, 
both  of  them  flanked  with  towers,  which  renders  it  not  un- 
like two  towns.  The  streets  are  irregular,  but  broad  and 
well  paved  ; altliough  the  old  castle  cannot  at  present  be 
called  a fortress,  still  it  and  almost  all  the  other  buildings  in 
Nuremberg, call  to  mind  those  ancient  towns  which  served  as 
a residence  to  the  princes  or  barons  who  flourished  in  feu- 
dal times,  and  whose  power  depended  on  the  weakness  of 
their  neighbours.  T1m*  paintings  that  cover  the  outer  walls 
of  many  houses  in  Nuremberg  give  it  a singular  aspect. 
The  townhousc  w remarkable  tor  the  pictures  nnd  curiosi- 
ties it  contains  ; among  other  articles  one  tnay  ohserve  the 
glass  out  of  which  Luther  used  to  drink.  Some  of  its 
eight  churches  are  adorned  with  fine  paintings  ; the  painted 
windows  in  the  cathedral  are  admired,  and  those  in  the 
churph  of  St.  Clara  are  remarkable  for  their  antiquity, 
dating  back  to  the  year  1278.  A well  five  hundred  and 
thirty-six  feet  in  de|>th  is  situated  in  one  of  the  courts  belong- 
ing to  the  castle,  an  old  building  in  which  may  he  seen  a 
valuable  collection  of  paintings.  The  town  is  adorned 
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with  several  fountains  ; it  possesses  a great  many  schools,  a 
gymnasium,  different  literary  and  scientific  societies  and 
seven  public  libraries.  The  commerce  of  Nuremberg  must 
he  considerable,  since  by  means  of  it  three  hundred  and 
fifty  mercantile  houses  an?  supported  ; not  fewer  than  four 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  different  articles  are  made  or 
manufactured  within  its  walls.*  It  has  been  supposed  tnat 
H carries  on  a greater  trade  in  cutlery  than  any  other  town  j 
in  Germany ; it  contuins  two  exchanges,  a bank  and  a 
mount  of  piety.  The  catholics  make  up  a twentieth  part 
of  the  population  ; the  total  number  of  inhabitants  has  been  ! 
estimated  by  Hassel  nt  thirty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ■ 
sixty-five.  Nuremberg  was  the  liirth  place  of  Alliert  Du-  j 
rer,  the  celebrated  painter,  and  of  other  distinguished  men  ; j 
indeed  if  the  inventions  to  which  it  has  given  origin  be  con- , 
side  red,  it  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  human  race.  Pe- 
ter Hele  invented  watches  then? ; Rudolph,  the  drawing 
plates  for  iron  wire  ; John  Lobainger,  air  guns ; Christo- 
pher Denticr,  the  clarinet ; Erasmus  Ebener,  the  alloy 
known  by  the  name  of  brass  ; Martin  Behaim,  the  terres- 
trial sphere,  which  without  doubt  contributed  to  the  discove- 
ry of  America  ; lastly,  John  Muschcl  improved  different  mu- 
sical instruments. 

Tin?  other  towns  in  the  same  circle  might  be  considered 
insignificant  after  Nuremberg.  Sehwabnch  on  the  river  of. 
the  same  name,  is  noted  for  its  needles  and  cotton  cloths  ; it * 
contains  nine  thousand  five  hundred  in  habit  ants.  The  small  j 
town  of  Bayersdorf  on  the  Regnitz,  carries  on  a trade  in  f 
cutlery  and  hardware  goods.  Rotbcnburg  is  built  in  the  [ 
Gothic  style  ; it  contains  a fine  townhouse,  a library,  vnhi-  | 
able  from  its  rare  manuscripts,  and  a population  of  eight 
thousand  persons.  Dinkelsbtihl,  encompassed  with  high  j 
walls,  flanked  with  towers,  is  built  like  the  last  tow  n,  and 
peopled  by  seven  thousand  inhabitants. 

NcerdEngen  is  well  known  in  Germany  for  it3  bacon 
and  geese  ; more  than  thirty  thousand  of  the  bitter  are  annu- 
ally exported.  It  is  built  on  the  Egger,  and  surrounded 
with  ditches,  ramparts  and  towers.  St.  Magdalen  is  the 
largest  church  iu  the  town,  and  its  steeple  reaches  to  the 
height  of  three  hundred  and  forty-three  lect.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  amount  to  seven  thousand  six  hundred,  and  , 
their  trade  consists  in  the  produce  of  their  manufactures, 
such  os  linen,  worsted  stockings,  fustians  and  horwyjovers. 

The  circle  of  the  Lower  Maine  is  formed  by  the  former 
grand  dutch/  of  Wurtzburg,  the  province  of  Aschaffenburg, 
different  parts  of  the  territory  of  Fulda,  and  several  districts 
ceded  by  Hcssi*. 

Wurtzburg,*  the  capital,  contains  about  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants  ; once  an  imperial  town,  it  was  nfterwurds  sub- 
ject to  a bishop,  one  of  whose  prerogatives  was  to  hive  a | 
nuked  sword  carried  before  him.  The  fortifications  V^ve 
fallen  into  decay,  but  the  town  is  still  defended  by  * high 
wall  and  a deep  ditch.  The  Maine  divides  it  into  two  parts  ; 
that  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is  the  old  town  o(  Wurtz- 
burg J the  other  on  the  left  bank  is  called  the  quarter  of  the 
Maine.  A fine  bridge  of  eight  arches,  and  five  hundred 
and  forty  feet  in  length,  forms  a commnnfaatfon  between 
the  old  and  new  towns.  The  fortress  of  Marienberg  in  the 
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quarter  of  the  Maine,  rises  on  a rock  about  four  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  on  the  same  hill  ure  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient building,  which' is  supposed  to  have  been  a temple  con- 
secrated to  /Vn/a,  the  Venus  of  the  Scandinavians.  The 
okl  town,  though  irregularly  built,  is  adorned  by  several 
line  buildings  ; such  are  the  royal  castle  and  the  cathedral, 
the  largest  of  its  thirty-three  churches,  which  is  remarkable 
for  many  curious  monuments,  and  a bo  for  a pulpit  of  the 
most  finished  workmanship.  The  great  hospital  of  Julius, 
twelve  other  hospitals  and  several  charitable  institutions,  dif- 
ferent libraries  and  scientific  collections,  numerous. echook, 
un  university,  which  was  founded  more  than  four  hundred 
years  ngo,*  and  considerable  trade,  particularly  in  wine, 
render  the  town  one  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  which 
Bavaria  has  lately  obtained. 

The  vineyards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wurtzburg  have 
been  celebrated  since  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Lciste 
is  the  most  esteemed  among  the  wines  of  Franconia  ; the 
Stein  wine  is  produced  on  an  estate  that  belongs  to  the  hos- 
jiital  of  Julius  ; it  is  sold  in  the  country  for  four  shillings  the 
nettle.4  Another  sort  not  less  prized  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; it  is  produced  in  the  vineynida  of 
Harpe,  which  belong  mostly  to  the  chapter  of  Hauch.  The 
wines  of  J^chalksberg  and  Calm  us  are  little  inferior  to  any 
that  have  been  mentioned, 

Knrbtndt*  on  the  Maine,  carries  on  a considerable  trade 
in  wines.  Bchurcinfurt  on  the  same  river,  a town  of  seven 
thousand  inhabitants,  possesses  an  arsenal,  a gy  mnasium, 
and  several  elementary  schools.  It  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  water  from  thirty-seven  public  fountains.  The  excel- 
lent wine  of  Falcck  constitutes  the  trade  of  Hammclbuig, 
a small  town  on  the  Paale.  The  five  thousand  inhabitants 
of  Kitzingen  are  mostly  engaged  in  conveying  goods  to  the 
south  of  Germany.  The  town  b remarkable  lor  a bridge 
across  the  Maine,  which  lends  to  the  suburb  of  Etwashaus- 
cn.  The  uu mix: r of  arches  amounts  to  fifteen,  and  it  is 
not  less  than  n thousand  feet  in  length.  As  it  dries  not  ex- 
ceed sixteen  feet  in  breadth,  its  length  appears  so  much  the 
| more  considerable. 

Aschaffenburg  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Maine,  at 
the  foot  of  the  western  declivity  of  the  Speasort  Its  im- 
' portancc  depends  on  its  schools  and  scientific  collections, 
not  on  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  which  docs  not  ex- 
ceed six  tliousand.  A large  castle  in  the  middle  of  a park 
is  its  finest  edifice.  It  was  a place  of  residence  during  the 
summer  for  the  electors  of  Maycnce.  It  possesses  at  pre- 
sent a trade  in  leather  and  beet  sugar ; it  is  besides  the  de- 
pot of  the  merchandise  that  descends  the  Maine,  and  of  the 
timber  obtained  from  the  forests  on  the  Spessart. 

The  circle  of  the  Upper  Danube  derives  its  importance 
from  the  number  of  its  towns,  and  the  different  brandies  of 
industry  in  which  their  inhabitants  arc  engaged.  More 
paper-mills  are  contained  in  it  than  in  any  other  deportment 
in  Bavaria. 

Augsburg,  the  cnpital,  although  inferior  to  Munich,  is  th" 
second  town  in  the  Kingdom.  Having  already  made  some 
mention  of  its  antiquity,  it  may  now  be  more  minutely  des- 
cribed. It  stands  on  a large  and  fertile  plain  between  ths 
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Lech  and  the  Wcrtech,  which  join  each  other  below  its 
TOJD parts,  nod  carry  their  unhi  d «tre<utis  to  the  Danube. 
The  number  of  inhabitant*  is  estimated  at  thirty-three  thou- 
sand ; as  in  other  ancient  towm,  the  streets  art'  narrow  and 
irregular  ; a few  only  are  straight,  and  among  these  that  of 
the  May  is  the  finest  in  Augsburg.  IV  fountains  which 
embellish  it  contribute  to  render  it  mote  salubrious.  The 
principal  squares  are  those  of  the  May,  Caroline  and  the 
new  market  place.  The  town  house  is  admitted  to  be  the 
largest  and  most  regularly  built  of  any  in  Germany ; the 
golden  hall,  a chamber  in  the  same  building,  is  a hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  nearly  fifty  in  breadth  1 It  was  in  the 
ancient  episcopal  palace,  now  changed  into  government  of- 
fices, that  the  confession  of  Augsburg  was  read  before  f| 
Charles V.  in  1530.  The  cathedral  is  considered  a finer' 
building  than  any  of  the  other  twelve  churches,*  six  of  which 
belong  to  the  Catholics  and  six  to  the  Lutherans.  One 
church,  however,  that  of  St.  Ulric,  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended  for  its  bold  and  lofty  arches ; the  Lutherans 
and  Catholics  perform  their  riles  in  it  alternately.  The 
church  of  the  Franciscans  is  remarkable  for  the  size  of  its 
organ  ; the  other  public  buddings  are  the  arsenal,  the  mar- 
ket and  the  theatre.  Augsburg  is  still  the  resilience  of  a ’ 
bishop,  but  he  does  not  enjoy  the  same  power  ns  formerly  ; 
the  diocese  was  once  richer  than  any  other  in  Christendom, 
and  the  bishops  of  Augsburg  were  entitled  princes  of  the 
•empire.  Hartmann*  bequeathed  to  the  bwhops,  in  the  thir- 
teenth centun\  his  riches  and  the  county  of  Vfittislingen/ 
It  became  afterwards  more  important,  but  was  reduced  at 
last  like  almost  all  the  other  chapters  in  Germany.  Augs- 
burg has  its  gymnasium,  different  seminaries,  a polytechnic 
school,  a public  library  and  a fine  collection  of  paintings, 
most  of  them  by  German  masters.  The  capital  belonging 
to  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions,  was  equal  in  1807  to 
6,000,000  florins.  Although  the  manufactures  of  Augs- 
burg were  formerly  in  a more  flourishing  condition  than  at 
present,  its  trade  is  still  very  considerable  ; indeed  its  manu- 
t pie  tones  of  every  sorb  and  its  many  mercantile  houses,  ren- 
der it  a central  point  in  commercial  Europe. 

Neuburg  on  the  Danube,  is  peopled  by  seven  thousand 
inhabitants;  it  is  encompassed  by  walls,  and  commanded 
by  a castle,  built  on  an  eminence.  The  barracks,  three 
churches,  a lyeeum  and  several  hospitals  are  the  principal 
public  buildings,  but  the  most  interesting  monument  b the 
tomb  of  La  Tour  d*  Auvergne,  who  was  killed  in  the  year 
1800,  on  the  road  between  Neuburg  and  Donauwcerth,  a 
small  town  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants,  where 
Lewis  the  Severe*  ordered  his  wife  Mary  of  Brabant  to  be 
beheaded,  and  which  U famous  for  the  victory  gained  over 
the  French  and  Bavarians  in  1701  by  the  English  and 
Austrians,  under  the  command  of  Marlliorough.  That 
bloody  engagement  took  place  near  the  village  of  Blen- 
heim, and  about  eighty  years  afterwards*  an  immense 
quantity  of  bones  were  dug  up  by  labourers,  while  they 

* " 02  frrt  lonjj,  48  brood.” 

b **  Ttw  cathedral  is  fuwU  of  its  twelve  churches.1’ 

* Hartmann,  Count  of  Dillingrru 

* Ths  town  wf  Ditlingpia,  the  county  of  WiUwdiogen,  and  other  pn#- 

■ewiuiw.  (Duaching.) — P.  * “A-1X  1780.” 

1 Kempt en,  otmW  the  empire,  consisted  of  two  contiguous  towns,  vi*. 
the  free  imperial  lowii  of  Kempten  (fiekh*- Stadt,)  ami  the  abbey  town 
immediately  dependent  on  the  sovereign  abbey  of  Kenip- 

* Lindtru  stands  on  an  island  in  the  Ukc,  and  from  that  circumstance 
has  been  called  Swabian  Venice.  (Btuehing>~~P. 

h Th*  sovereign  abbey  of  Lindmi,  consisting  of  an  abbess  and  twelve 
nans,  all  of  noble  family.— p. 


pm 
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were  employed  in  making  n road.  Tallard  had  obtained 
the  command  of  the  French  army  by  intrigue,  while  Viliam 
might  have  led  R to  victory ; at  all  events,  its  fete  was 
avenged  by  the  French  both  in  1796  and  in  1800. 

Mommingen,  formerly  an  imperial  town,  is  watered  by 
the.  Ach  ; it  contains  eight  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
townhounc,  the  arsenal  and  the  chancery  arc  the  most  re- 
markable buildings.  It  possesses  a lyeeum,  a public  library, 
a musical  school  and  different  seminaries.  Hciss,  SicheU 
bein  and  other  artists  were  born  in  the  town  ; its  trade, 
which  is  at  present  considerable,  consists  ill  hops,  linen, 
serge  and  different  k bids  of  cloth. 

Kcmptcn  rivals  the  last  town  in  industry  and  commerce. 
It  is  situated  on  the  bonks  of  the  lUer,  and  surrounded  with 
hills.  It  was  founded  before  the  eighth  century.  Hilde- 
gard,  the  wife  of  Charlemagne,  gave  to  the  chapter  of  the 
town  nil  the  wealth  which  was  left  her  by  her  mother.  A 
rt  of  the  town  is  dependent  on  the  convent,  which  still 
ars  the  name  of  the  empress/  and  in  that  quarter  many 
hospitals,  charity-schools  and  other  benevolent  institutions 
are  situated. 

Lindau,  formerly  a free  and  imperial  town,  is  situated  on 
the  lake  of  Constance.  Its  population  amounted  at  one 
time  to  six  thousand  inhabitants  ; it  does  not  exceed  at  pre- 
sent three  tltousand  five  hundred.  The  harbour,  or  rather 
the  Maximilian  basin,  may  contain  three  hundred  vessels. 
Because  many  of  the  houses  are  built  on  piles,  the  town  lias 
been  called  Little  Venice.*  The  castle,  which  commands  it, 
was  for  a long  time  inhabited  by  nuns. 

The  different  circles  that  have  been  described  are  govern- 
ed bv  commissioners,  and  the  poBce  is  subject  to  the  authori- 
ty of  oilier  commissioners.1  Each  circle  is  also  subdivided 
into  different  courts  or  justices,  as  they  are  called  in  the 
country,  and  all  of  tliem  liave  their  chief  towns.  As  seve- 
ral of  these  courts  arc  more  or  less  dependent  on  privileged 
nobles,  they  are  therefore  styled  mediate  or  seigniorial 
courts  ;k  their  decisions  may  be  revoked  by  the  supreme 
tribunal  at  Munich. 

The  Rhenish  possessions  of  Bavaria  constitute  the  circle 
of  the  Rhine ; it  is  mostly  formed  by  the  former  French 
department  of  Mont-Tonncrre,  and  by  some  districts  in 
the  depirtments  of  the  Sarre  and  the  Lower  Rhine.  It  is 
equal  u^guperiicuil  extent  to  a hundred  and  forty  German, 
or  to  nertfly  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  English 
square  miles.1  The  country  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
west  hy  the  Prussian  province  of  (Ik;  Lower  Rhine,  and  by 
some  districts  belonging  to  the  dutchy  of  Saxe  Coburg-Go- 
tbn  and  the  landgraviate  of  Hesse  Hombunr,  on  the  south 
by  France,  and  on  the  east  by  the  grand  dutchies  of  Ba- 
den and  Hesse  Darmstadt. 

• The  northern  extremity  of  the  Vrwgr*  occupies  a great 
part  of  the  surface.  According  to  Hasscl,  the  summit  of 
. nndektein  is  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  it 
is  much  lower  than  the  Donnersberg  or  Mont-Tonnerre.* 

‘ fcf1?  rir’-'J*'  govcmri!  fay  « CojmiiMnirv'.grnrral  ( (irrjcralkom.mu»£r,) 
(Hum l W COuncil  l di*  oominitMUincT*  of  police  bit  subject  to  him. 

• r ^V*W  into  A«»rf#frWfcle  and  Mtdiat^rrkAtr  or  i»- 

nsturuona  cither  independent  of  or  dnienfont  on  privitegrri  nobles,  and 
IhoBC  Uf  ratidiv  idl'd  bu,  conummrsor  dirtrirt*f^t«nWrn)both  in  town* 
, m country  (•tot/i  and  rural-^r  meindenX— f Ilawl.V- P. 

” ,lHfl  *0,  leagues."  The  English  square  miles  arr  oHUiiimh]  bv  multi 
jdyin*  the  German  oqusre  nuW  Gy  12,  which  is  much  too  «n.lf  for  the 
Herman  grographicaj  wjuAfp  mile.— P 
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The  mountainous  districts  are  composed  of  red  sandstone 
and  other  rocks  of  secondary  formation  ; but  between  them 
and  the  Rhine,  which  forms  the  natural  boundary  of  the 
country,  a long  belt  of  limestone*  extends  from  north  to 
aouth,  on  which  rest  deposits  of  tertiary  formation  through 
which  the  river  flows.  Almost  all  the  mountains  in  the 
circle  are  well  wooded,  but  the  southern  declivities  of  the 
branches  which  project  from  the  principal  chain,  are  co- 
vered with  vineyards.  The  largest  forests  are  that  of  Bien 
which  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  two  in 
breadth,*  and  that  of  the  llnrth,  which  contains  more  than 
thirty  thousand  acres  (arpens. ) The  rivers  that  water  the 
country,  flow  either  towards  the  north  and  th£  east,  and  enter 
the  Rhine,  or  towards  the  south,  and  unite  with  the  Sarre. 
The  climate  is  wholesome,  but  colder  on  the  mountains  and 
western  declivities,  than  on  the  eastern  declivities  or  in  the 
plains  that  extend  along  the  Rhine. 

The  country  abounds  in  cluy,  well  adapted  for  bricks 
and  coarse  earthen  ware,  in  marble,  coal,  rock  salt  and 
different  metals ; it  yields  annually  thirty-three  thousand  j 

r'ntals  of  iron,  eighty-five  thousand  of  coal,  and  six  him-  j 
d and  seventy-two  of  mercury. 

The  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountains  was  inhabited  | 
during  the  time  of  Ca\snr  by  the  NemeUi,  and  their  lands  j 
extended  to  the  Rhine.  The  Jlfediomatrici,  occupied  the  j 
western  declivities  ; but  ns  they  possessed  besides,  nearly 
all  the  territory  which  now  forms  the  department  of  the 
Moselle,  they  shall  be  mentioned  more  fully  in  the  account 
of  Prance.  Little  is  known  concerning  the  Nemetes;  it 
is  certain,  however,  that  a little  before  the  war  carried  on 
by  the  Romans  against  Ariovistus,  they  settled  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  they  had  compelled  the  Medio- 
matrici  to  abandon  ; they  inhabited  before  that  period  the  j 
right  bank  of  the  same  river.  Tacitus  does  not  consider 
them  as  Gauls  ; without  doubt,  says  the  historian,  the  Van- 
ffiones,  the  Triboci  and  the  Nemetes  are  of  German  origin.6  \ 
It  appears  from  the  same  author,  that  they  served  as  auxi- 
liaries in  the  Roman  armies. d 

The  circle  of  the  Rhine  is  not  governed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  Bavarian  provinces ; with  the  exception 
of  some  modifications  that  have  been  made  in  it,  the  system, 
which  was  established  by  France  under  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, lias  been  retnined.  It  *n  divided  into  four  departments, 
which  are  subdivided  into  thirty-two  districts.*  Speyer  or 
Spire,  the  capital,  is  watered  by  a vmall  river  of  tnc  same 
name,  at  a short  distance  from  the  Rhine.  It  is  surround- 
ed with  walls,  and  five  gates  form  the  entrances  to  the  town. 
The  principal  edifices  are  the  townhouae  and  the  cathe- 
dral, the  last  of  which  contains  the  ashes  of  eight  emperors 
and  as  many  empresses  ; the  monuments  erected  to  their 
memory,  are  now  in  ruins.  It  possesses  fifteen  catholic 
nnd  two  protestant  churches  ; yet  out  of  its  six  thousand 
four  hundred  inhabitants,  there  are  not  more  than  sixteen 
hundred  catholics.  Some  authors  believe  it  to  have  been 
founded  before  the  Christian  era/  The  same  writers  pre- 
tend that  Spira  and  Nimidoa  were  its  ancient  names,  and 


* " Onknin-  aikclen.” 

» M Length  5 league*,  breadth  | ■ league.” 

« Dc  Moribtu  Ornntnnrum,  XX  VlfL 

* Ann»k  Hook  XII.  wd  36. 

* “4  dintrtcU,  32  cantons.'* 
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that  it  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Nemetes  (cmttu  jWmelvm.)* 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  em- 
pire at  the  commencement  of  the  middle  ages,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  metropolis  of  a bishopric  in 
the  year  848.  But  this  bishopric  had  been  suppressed  be- 
fore the  reign  of  Dagobert  the  First,  since  that  prince  re- 
stored it  and  conferred  it  on  his  chaplain  Athanasius.  If 
the  streets  and  buildings  do  not  appear  to  be  so  ancient,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  it  was  destroyed  by  the  French 
during  the  war  in  the  Palatinate. 

The  other  towns  in  the  circle  arc  not  very  important. 
Frankenthal,  the  uame  of  which  serves  to  reeal  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Franconia,  contains  only  four  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, but  it  possesses  a greater  trade  than  any  other  town 
in  the  province.  Grunstadt,  situated  in  a fruitful  district, 
watereo  by  the  Lisa,  was  the  birth  place  of  Olbetn,  the  cele- 
brated pointer/  Kaiserslautern,  which  contains  a gymna- 
sium, a normal  school,  and  four  thousand  six  hundred  in- 
liabitnnts,  is  more  memorable  from  the  battles  fought  by 
the  French  and  Pross/uis  in  the  year  1798  and  1794. 
Pirmasseiia,  the  scene  of  a destructive  combat  at  the  same 
period,  is  well  built ; it  possesses  a fine  castle,  und  its  popu- 
lation amounts  to  five  tnousand  individuals.  Deux-Ponts 
or  Zwey-BrOcken,  which  contains  six  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, is  agreeably  situated  on  the  Erlbach  ; the  streets  are 
clean,  straight  and  well  paved.  It  is  adorned  by  a fine 
castle,  but  tlie  one  that  belonged  to  the  ancient  dukes  of 
Deux-Ponts,  is  wholly  destroyed.  Isrndnu  on  the  Queich, 
a town  fortified  by  Vaubnn,  although  reserved  for  the  con- 
federation, is  at  present  the  station  of  a Bavarian  garrison. 
The  fortifications  form  a regular  octngon  ; two  gates  only 
lead  to  the  town,  and  the  population  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Deux-Ponts.  The  streets  are  regular ; the  barracks,  pow- 
der magazines  and  storehouses  are  bomb  proof.  Genncrs- 
lieim,  situated  also  on  the  Queich,  and  not  far  from  the  Rhine, 
may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  old  fortress,  where  the 
emreror  Rudolph  of  Hapsburgdied,  and  alsoon  account  of  a 
gold  washing  which  has  been  established  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Several  burghs  and  vil- 
lages of  some  importance  from  their  population,  shall  be 
enumerated  in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The 
trade  of  the  circle  is  not  without  activity,  but  it  might  be 
much  improved  if  the  canals  of  Frankenthal  and  Deux- 
Ponts,  which  have  been  neglected  by  government,  were 
finished  and  kept  in  good  repair. 

It  was  thought  unnecessary  to  enter  into  minute  details 
concerning  the  places  of  education  and  the  scientific  insti- 
tutions in  the  different  towns  in  the  circle ; it  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  has  been 
more  promoted  by  the  Bavarian  than  by  the  former  French 
government  The  population  of  all  the  towns  in  the  circle, 
and  in  the  other  Bavarian  provinces,  has  not  been  stated, 
but  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  following  tables,  in 
which  will  be  found  the  most  important  facts  relative  to  the 
statistics  of  the  kingdom. 


1 Corneille,  l>ictk>nn**rc  G£ogr*ph»que.— - Durooot,  Voyage  «irl«  boats 
du  Rhin. 

• Speyer,  Spira,  Ciritas  Nemelum,  Ntm&dama.  (Bnechitv.) — P. 
h “ Du  peiutre  Olbetn.'' — Htm  Holbein  wu  t native  of  Bole. — P. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES 

or  TKB 


Occupation*  the  Jttee. 

Out  of  10,063  Jewish  families,  thou*  engaged  in  commerce 
•mount  to  ...... 

In  (lilTtftnt  trade*  ...... 

In  agriculture  ...... 


Kingdom  of  Bavaria  Proper  and  of  the  Bavarian  possession* 
on  the  Rhine,  according  to  the  latest  authorities. 


Xumher  ef  Tovnt,  f-c.  according  to  the  Surface. 
Number  of  town*  in  every  64  German  square  mile*  . 

burgh*  in  every  3|  German  square  mile* 

village*  in  every  German  square  mil* 

—————  hamlet*,  idem  ..... 
— house*,  idem  ..... 


10,949 

169 

959 


1 

9 

9 

436 


The  Population  of  Bavaria  Proper  and  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vince amounted  in  1 827  to  3,960,000  individuals,  or  on  an 
average  to  2,628  for  every  German,  or  220  for  every 
English  square  mile.* 


Number  of  tamiiie* 

875,560 

Noble  families 

1,3*1 

having  seigniorial  estate* 

87^ 

— without  landed  property 

. 506 

>' unitor  at 

tV-imxjrnJ 

fr*  PTery  Oerjian 

b 

eijjinv  Mil*- 

Circle  of  the  Isar 

227 

377 

the  Lower  Danube 

153 

199 

- the  Regrn 

179 

111 

the  Upper  Maine 

100 

566 

64 

781 

77 

622 

■ the  Upper  Danube 

-■■■■  the  Rlune  . 

78 

0 

610 

. 809 

Division  of  the  Inhabitant • according  to  their  Gridin. 

Gmaan* 

3,880,000 

Jew# 

56*500 

French  . . 

law 

Division  qf  the  Inhabitant • according  to  tKeir  Religion. 


Catholics  ....... 

Lutherans  ....... 

Reformed  or  Calvinist*  ..... 

Mmnouite#  and  other  Dissenter*  .... 

Jews  ....... 

*2,710,000 
1, 100,000 
7*000 
1,000 
56,000 

Distribution  of  the  Population. 

Inhabitant*  in  the  towns  of  the  first  and  second  elas* 
in  the  small  town*  and  in  the  country 

563,000 

3,377,000 

Tovtu,  «f*e.  according  to  Hat*el. 
Number  of  town*  ..... 

burgh*  ..... 

— -■  ■ taxed  house*,  about  .... 

229 

3>.t9 

‘2,920 

‘28,149 

C52,000‘ 

Mortality  in  different  parte  <f  the  Kingdom. 

At  Nuremberg  ...... 

At  Augsburg  ...... 

In  the  Ciide  of  the  Isar  ..... 

In  the  Circle  of  the  Upper  Maine 

1 in  40 
1 in  35 
1 in  ‘29 
1 in  38 

Mean  .Yu rafter  of  Capital  Punishment*. 

The  proportion  in  all  the  Bavarian  possessions,  is  a*  one  to  twenty  thou- 
sand individuals. 

Catholic  rhurrhe* 
Lutheran  churchd 
Reformed  churches 


2,773 

1,036 

138 


Place*  of  Education,  in  1882. 
] C nivemtimi  .... 

I Lyceums  .... 

Gymnasiums  .... 

(’ollrgw  ..... 

! Preparatory  or  special  Belinda 
House*  of  education  . . . 

I Institution*  for  the  higher  branches  of  education 
| Hoarding  school*  for  girls  . . 

1 Normal  school*  .... 

I School  for  forester* 

Schools  of  law  .... 

Veterinary  school*  . 

Schools  of  midwifery  . , . 

| Polytechnic  schools1^  . . . 

j Military  schools  .... 

Primary  sclmois  .... 


3 

7 

18 

21 

35 

16 

7 

3 

7 

9 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5,394 


Teacher*  and  pupil*. 

Inspector*  of  school*  .....  286 

Teachers  . . . 7,114 

Pupil*  of  all  ebree*,  about  ....  498,000 

f\eft  dependent  on  the  Crotm. 

PriiH-i|aIitic*  . . . . . . .11 

Count***  .......  13 


Division  of  (Ac  toil  in  182b,  in  nunarcafA  pari * of  the  outface. 


Cufct  t*(«l  land* 

Forao* 

WstfrUo* 

Isar 

35 

31 

11 

Lower  Danube 

60 

*29 

21 

Regen 

47 

30 

23 

Upper  Maim* 

60 

29 

It 

Rczat 

70 

22 

. 8 

lamer  Maine 

58 

39 

. 10 

Upper  Danube 
Rhine 

50 

57 

25 

36 

25 

7 

Division  of  the  h\rrt*U  in  Acres  ( Arpens .) 


Korea*  bn- 
Inncinc  to 
tire 

Circle  of  the  Tsar  521,560 

Lower  Danube  173,533 

Regen  258,010 

— Upper  Maine  416, >15 

Rerat  225,386 

————— I^mcr  Maine  233,60! 

Upper  Danube  217,627 

Rlune  366,067 


2,412,329 


To  Towns 
fturslws  Vii- 

Tolndl. 

TisnJ 

number 

Uem  ned 

viduab. 

nfarnM 

FmiiiiUiMs  e 

(arpens.) 

101,096 

813,553 

1,436.209 

783 

481.253 

655,569 

12&661 

411,733 

796,404 

100,312 

197,529 

711,416 

151,243 

165,067 

541,696 

3117,524 

190,576 

761,701 

160,699 

371,849 

753,175 

268,550 

70.0H5I 

701,706 

1,246,898 

2,704,619 

6,363,876 

„ • Reckoning  the  German  square  mile  at  only  12  English.  " 950  per  so. 
-ague"  Fr.  The  population  per  Eng.  so.  milt?  should  be  125  nearly. — P. 
* * a nf  r.Uiui’ticr  of  seigniorial  c*tilr*  with  the  number 

of  families  in  tlic  different  circle*,  it  will  be  prrorivwl  that  in  those  circle* 
where  the  number  of  such  estate*  U the  greatest,  the  pollution  u leant 
considerable,  unlesa,  imbed,  the  natural  effect  of  such  estates  be  counter- 
balanced by  particular  circunwtances,  as  in  the  Circle  of  the  Isar,  the  osily 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  relative  population  in  the  Circle  of  the  Rhine 
b greater  than  in  any  other,  and  in.  that  circle  there  are  no  privileged  pro- 
prietor*. 


‘ 484,000  of  these  house*,  and  447,500  buildings  ronnerted  with  them, 
were  insured  against  fire  in  18*34,  for  the  sum  of  385,739,235  florin*. 

a Realochulcn  (Germ.)  This  term  (Realsehule)  was  first  applied  to  a 
school  ratabli*hi*d  in  Berlin  in  1747,  l*y  Horkrr,  pastor  of  Trinity  Church 
in  that  city,  the  object  of  which  was  not  only  to  touch  tl*>  ordinary  brenehe* 
of  literature,  but  to  prepare  youths  for  the  active  pursuits  of  lift*  ami  the 
mechanical  and  liberal  arts. — P. 

• “ To  coninmnc*  (jfemcinden)  and  foundations."  See  note  (*)  j>.  704. 
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Detail*  relative  to  each  Ctrde,  taken  from  I hunts  Tables 
for  1822. 

A.  CIRCLE  OF  THE  ISAR, 


DIVIDED 

INTO  TWENTY-SEVEN 

COURT* 

OR  JUSTICE*. 

Rporfore  in  German 

Population  for  rvtry  Oer- 

Uqoare  Mika 

Pwpulaikvi 

FaniliK*. 

man  Hqaare  Mile. 

310 

500,600 

109,016 

1,611 

Town* 

Durrh* 

Villages. 

Hara  Vm- 

15 

41 

3,271 

7,966 

Division  of  the  Inhabitant/  according  to  their  Religion. 

Catholics 

477,300 

Lutheran* 

20.500 

Jews 

. . 2,800 

Places  of  Education. 

. . 1 

1 

University 

. 

Lyceum 
Normal  school 

! ! i 

Seminaries 

• 

. • 9 

Boarding  school*  for  girls  . 

. . 2 

Population  of  the  Principal  7Wiw,  that  hart  not  been  described. 

Tr.urn.trin  

Umbbcrg 


Lunfcn 
Rrichmhall 
Rrtmhfim 
Waascrburg 


2,739 

2,5*1 

2^395 

2,240 

2,100 


B CIRCLE  OF  THE  LOWER  DANUBE, 

DIVIDED  INTO  NINETEEN  COURT*  OR  JU*TICEB. 


German 

Rqusr*  Mika 

197 

Tww. 

12 


Population 

355,200 

Burfhft. 

46 


Families 

77,157 

VUtege* 

2,048 


Popnlauin  far  wryOir 
mandquare  Nik. 
1,800 
Hamlets. 

7,028 


Division  of  the  Inhabitants  according  to  their  Religion. 
Catholic*  --••••  349,500 


Lutherans 

Jew* 


Gymmulums 

Different  wminarir* 


Places  qf  Education. 


1,000 

4,  MM 


Dejorrm 

Mm 


Population  of  the  Principal  T'owns,  that  hart  not  been  described. 

:::::: 

C.  CIRCLE  OF  THE  REGEN, 

DIVIDED  INTO  TWENTY  COURT*  OR  JUSTICE*. 


§wf*M  In  German 
iVjuac- 

194 

To*n». 

28 


364,800 


Familk*. 

79,422 


n E*i|.  Mlte- 

1,874 


Burnt  i*. 

66 


Villain  and  ilunkca 

3,160 


Dirieion  of  the  Inhabitants  according  to  their  Religion. 


Population  ^ the  Principal  Towns,  that  hate  not  been  described. 
NVwttarkl  ......  4,076 

Suhbach  ......  SyflBO 

Ktlhom  ......  2,509 

D.  CIRCLE  OF  THE  UPPER  MAINE, 

DIVIDED  INTO  THIRTY -FOUR  COURT*  OR  JC*TICC*. 


Hur£*ce  in  German 
N-V-urr  Mika. 
186 
Town* 

37 


475,100 


100,488 


Pcyulatkm  fee  every 
German  l*v  MUe. 

2,548 


Bui*  ha. 

72 


Y^ifa  and  Hamkta 

2,271 


Division  tff  the  Inhabitants  according  to  their  Religion. 

Catholic* 238,600 

Lutheran*  ......  901,300 

( 'ah  trust*  ......  200 

Jews 8,000 


Places  of  Education. 


Lyceum 
Gymn 
College* 

Preparatory  Latin  school* 
Normal  school  . 


Population  of  the  Principal  Tovns,  that  have  not  been  described. 
Krtmai'h  ......  3,885 


Wunaicdd 

Forchhriin 

8db 

Munchberg 

Lkhtenfcl* 

Weidrn 


Catholic* 

Lutherans 

Jews 


Places  qf  Education. 


Lyceum*  . . 

Chruaasim* 

College* 

Polytechnic  school  (Rcalschule) 
Preparatory  ar.hoois 
Normal  school  . • 

Different  school*  . . 


399,600 

37,000 

7,200 


E.  CIRCLE  OF  THE  REZAT, 

DIVIDED  INTO  TWENTT-NIXE  COURTS  OR  JUSTICE*. 


RurCsrs  In  Gemu 
Square  Mila*. 

143 

Twna 

42 


3,845 

3,535 

2,730 

2,700 

2,620 

2,600 


115,409 


Pocalaiior.  far  every 
German  8q  Mlk, 

3,702 


BuiRlia 

55 


2,004 


IX vision  (f  the  Inhabitants  according  to  their  Religion. 


Catholic* 

Lutheran* 

Calvinist* 

Jews 


University 
Gymnasium* 
College* 


Places  Education. 


Preparatory  Latin  school* 
Different  armmartrs 
Normal  school  ♦ 


109,700 

410,000 

100 

11,000 


1 

9 

2 

9 

13 


Population  if  the  Principal  Towns,  that  hare  not  been  described. 

5,005 
3,565 
3,186 


Wdaaenburg 

Wind  shram 

Ruth 

L*uf  * 

(Ettingen  • 

Ahdarf 

Neustadt  on  the.  Aiach 
F rue  hi  Wang 
Gunxenhauacn 
Hermbruck 
Iuhofen  • 

Wending 
W sawrtruilmgen 
Uffenhetm 
llerrogensursch 
I'ajjpenhetm  . 


3,160 

3,065 

3,060 

3,040 

2,855 

2,565 

2,520 

2,482 

2,330 

2,250 

2,100 

2.000 

2,000 
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F.  CIRCLE  OF  THE  LOWER  MAINE, 

DIVIDED  INTO  rWTMrriS  60C*T*  £W  JDITICM, 


■ In 
SijiiAft  ulUa*. 

155 


491,100 


105,733 


IVpuMoa  Cor  <m«7 
Genran  rtf}.  Mite. 
3,154 


44 


55 


Division  of  the  Inhabitants  according  to  t 

Citfaafici  ..... 

1 ..... 

Jen  » . .... 


1,188 
r Religion. 


Unircniiy  . 
Lyceum 

fljllipilliw  . . 
College* 

Preparatory  schools 
Boarding  schools 
School  Kir  frurfllf r» 

Normal  achoui 

Population  qf  the 

Loh( 

Oft* 

A oxirtwli 
Hti.Juwfckl 
Miftcnherg 
Qffyyiftgj 
Hnmf'irr 
GvtvdztMfefi 
Mr  I1prlii.ta.lt 

Nnutadt  ..n  the  Ramil 
A nil'll  j 
pvttoltach 


Placet  cf  Education. 


407,300 

75.000 

8,800 


Principal  Twim,  that  have  not  been  described. 

3.780 
3,f>*y 
3,375 
2.995 
2.880 
2,468 
0,439 
2,380 
0,290 
2,201 
2,135 
0,133 


G.  CIRCLE  OF  THE  DANUBE. 


DIVIDED  JlfTO  TRiRTY-TWO  COCRTi  OR  ICJTICI*. 


ski 

Square  Mi  tea. 

171 


510,100 


FamUir* 

111,126 


23 


47 


FopuMUon  for  vvty 
German  •sj.  Mile 

2,970 
ViiUjc#  and  Hamlets. 

1,778 


Catholic* 
Lutheran* 
CslviiiiHt* 
Jew*  . 


Oirtiun  of  the  Inhabitants  according  to  their  Religion. 


483,300 

85,800 

900 

2,100 


Places  qf  Education. 


Ljccom 

Gymnasium*  ...... 

WoiKtmr  whoofo  .....  2 

Kcdettaot  iml  seminary  - 
Preparatory  Latin  schools 

Population  of  the  Principal  fnwti,  that  hare  not  been  described. 
jS'euburg  ......  6,900 

Lauingrn  ......  5,460 

Kaufbeuren  ......  4,705 

Guruburg  ......  ^86 

GuixMJtngrn  ......  3,675 

DilTutgcn  ......  3,610 

llwintcdt  .....  3,150 

Bur^u  ......  8,285 

Friodberg  ......  2,141 

MindHheun  ......  2,115 

Fusaen  . . . . * • . 3^000 

H.  CIRCLE  OF  THE  RHINE, 

DIVIDED  IXTO  TWELVE  DEPARTMENTS  AND  TMIRTY-ONK  DhrTRICTR,* 


Rorfarn  in  G»mum 
rtqiiafc  MJea 

140 


PnpubsUoa. 
403,100  * 


Psntlllas. 

87,815 


PopatUslou  far  retry 
CcnosJi  *}.  Mite 

3,878 


* “ 12  cm  unban  rials,  31  Cantona.”  Sec  note  («)  p,  705. 

► According  to  M.  Kolb:  New.  Geog.  Ephrmrr.  Weimar,  1®5.  *n»c 
population  of  the  circle  amount*  to  448,917  inhabdlanU  and  89,000  femilira. 


88 


16 


665 


Division  qf  the  Inhabitants  according  to  their  Religion.. 

Catholics  ....  . 190,006 

1 .n them  ns  ......  907,(M 

Calvinists  ......  60,000 

Men  11001108  ......  710 

Jew. £700 


Places  qf  Education. 


Lyceum  ...  . . 1 

tirmnaaniB.  ......  9 

Collegra 6 

Pirpuratory  Latin  icbooli  ....  6 

Normal  school  ......  1 


Population  of  the  Principal  7Wne,  that  hare  not  been  described , and  of 
some  targe  Burghs  and  Villages. 


TOWNS. 


NVtistieilt  nn  thr  1 limit 

4,805 

r*urUu-jiii  l Id.  | 

3,790 

Deiikmlioim 

3,015 

tTurhhaini  Pnhnd 

2,510 

Batgabm 

2,334 

Wadanhwi 

8,300 

Antiwriteler 

2,196 

Huiburg 

2157 

Ottrrlieig 

BURGHS 

2,000 

Edenkobeo  . 

4.025 

Multantadt 

TILLAGES. 

3,140 

Haastorh  . 

3,560 

K amici 

3,097 

Hers  beam 

2,868 

Kalsburg 

Lcurecrahcim 

2100 

2,029 

BUDGET 

OP  THE  KINGDOM  OF  BaVaRIA  IN  1835,  ACOORD1NO  TO  THE  ACCOUNT* 
rutatNTKD  TO  Til*  CHAMBER*. 


Revenue . 

Direct  taxes  ..... 

Indirect  taxes  ..... 
Revenue  from  the  royal  fiefe,  Sue. 

Royal  duties  ..... 

Receipts  in  inw  .... 

Dilforcnl  receipt*  .... 

8.900.000  tkmns. 

9.100.000 

5.160.000 

3.900.000 

1, 590.1)00  * 

2.600.000 

31,300,000 

Expenditure 

Sinking  fund  ..... 

Charges  of  the  household  and  the  court  . 

— 1 ■■  ■ ■ chambers  . 

Administration  of  the  household  stul  foreign  afTnir* 

j untie*  , 

the  interior  , 

■ ■ 11  finances  . , 

Public  instruction  .... 

Clergv  ...  ... 

fltfSMtnl*  ..... 

Roads  and  bridges  ... 

Array  ...  ... 

8.354.000  florin*. 

2.745.000 
:V-'.  mm; 

570,000 

1.732.000 
1,300,664 
1.011,600 

735,118 
1,251, 172 
1 16,851 

1.300.000 

7.880.000 

Royal  ecUbUshinents  .... 

37,051,535 

4,195,936 

31,947,471 

National  debt. 

In  1830  it  amounted  lo  . 

In  1834  to 

110,676,084  florins. 
110,761,710 

Reduction  in  four  years  . 

94.341 

In  general,  to  ascertain  the  population  of  Bavaria  in  1837,  it  is  neenmarr 
to  add  a twelfth  to  the  numlwra  given  by  Hsbm-1  for  1822,  a rule,  which 
may  be  followed  in  the  detailed  account  of  each  cud*. 
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EUROPE. 


Europe  continued. — Germany.— Eighth  Section.— Territories 
and  Free  Towns  of  Bremen,  Hamburg , Lubeck  and 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 

An  account  shall  be  given  in  the  present  book,  of  the 
territories  and  towns  that  have  continued  free,  notwithstnnd- 
iiig  nil  the  changes  introduced  into  the  political  divisions  of 
Germany,  by  the  ombition  of  conquerors,  and  the  intrigues 
of  cabinets.  Before  we  cross  the  mountains,  which  sepa- 
rate Bavaria  from  Bohemia,  before  we  describe  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Austrian  empire,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  remains  of  that  federative  power,  which  possessed  for 
several  centuries,  so  much  Influence  In  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many. 

Industry  and  commerce  are  so  favourable  to  civilization 
by  the  wealth  they  diffuse,  and  by  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence they  produce,  that  wherever  they  exist,  wherever  they 
flourish,  freedom  triumphs  sooner  or  later  over  every  ob- 
stacle. In  the  middle  ages,  the  principal  towns  in  Germany, 
subject  to  the  empire,  were  governed  by  bishops,  dukes  and 
counts,  who  often endeavoured  to  destroy  their  independence. 
W orms  nnd  Cologne  proved  their  attachment  to  the  emperor 
Henry  the  Fourth,  by  embracing  his  cause  against  the  au- 
thority of  their  bishops.*  Their  conduct  determined  the 
crown  to  increase  the  number  of  freemen  by  granting  to  the 
working  classes  in  those  cities,  the  right,  which  at  the  time 
was  considered  a privilege,  of  being  exempted  from  the 
custom  then  prevailing,  by  which  the  bishops  and  lords, 
who  possessed  the  temporal  authority,  inherited  the  movea- 
ble property  of  the  lower  orders,  or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as 
they  pleated.  Other  towns  obtained  successively  the  same 
advantages ; not  long  afterwards,  they  purchased  the  right 
of  choosing  their  own  magistrates,  anil  also  of  sending  depu- 
ties to  support  their  interests  lu  the  Germanic  diets.* 

These  immunities  or  privileges,  which  distinguished  the 
imperial  towns  from  the  other  cities,  were  at  first  only  con- 
ferred on  the  persons  who  inhabited  within  their  walLs.  But 
the  peasants,  being  naturally  anxious  for  some  security 
against  the  oppression  of  their  lords,  bought  the  right  of 
settling  under  tlie  walls,  between  the  ditches  and  pilisades  ; 
they  were  therefore  called  pfahlburger  or  burgesses  of  the 
ftnlisrules,  and  their  houses,  crowded  round  the  walls,  were 
in  course  of  time  denominated  suburbs.*4  The  towns  ex- 
tended gradually  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction  to  a consi- 
derable distance  from  their  ramparts.  As  many  as  settled 
in  their  territory,  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  citizens,  under 
the  name  of  att^tirger,  or  outer  burgesses  ; hence  the  ori- 

•  Schmidt,  tame  III.  iwye  239.  b IbiiL,  tome  VI.  p.  31. 

1 PfoKtbvrg  ((term.,)  whence  the  French  faubourg. 

d Schmid i,  lame  IV.  VI.  Pfeflfl,  page  -40*.  Ducange,  GUaaar. 

• Party  v «**•!*,  an  board  of  which  were  1-2,000  soldiers.  M Manic*  par 
12,000  Mjtdau.’1  M.B.  “ Garnis  dr  douse  milk  hocumea de  guerre."  Mown. 


gin  of  free  towns,  possessing  territories  equally  free,  and 
forming  small  independent  states.  So  many  advantages 
made  the  nobles  still  more  jealous  of  the  imperial  cities.  If 
it  be  difficult  to  obtain  freedom,  it  is  still  more  so  to  preserve 
it.  Although  the  towns  rivalled  each  other  in  commerce 
and  industry,  they  found  it  necessary  to  unite  and  to  form 
a sort  of  federative  state,  that  they  might  be  lietter  able 
to  resist  the  jx>wer  of  the  bishops  and  lords,  who  denied 
their  rights  to  be  valid,  because  they  had  been  ucrpiircd  by 
purelm.se.  Compelled  by  the  usurpations  and  oppressive 
authority  of  the  independent  nobles  in  Germany,  more  than 
sixty  towns  formed  a confederation  on  the  Rhine  in  the 
year  1 255. 

The  origin  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  may  be  attributed  to 
similar  causes,  although  its  object  was  to  promote  the  com- 
merce of  some  imperial  towns.  The  old  German  word 
hanse,  which  signifies  an  alliance,  did  not  merely  indicate 
the  intention  of  facilitating  commercial  transactions  between 
the  different  towns,  but  of  resisting  the  princes  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Bultic,  nnd  maintaining  a free  navigation  on 
that  sea.  The  league  dates  from  the  year  1164,  and  Bre- 
men was  the  first  town  that  planned  and  executed  the  pro- 
ject. The  wealth  acquired  bv  the  alliance  was  so  great, 
that  many  trading  towns  in  different  countries  entered  into 
the  league ; among  the  number,  might  be  mentioned  Ant- 
werp, Amsterdam  nnd  several  other  jxvrts  in  Holland,  Calais, 
Rouen,  Bordeaux  nnd  other  towns  in  France,  nnd  lastly, 
Cadiz,  Lisbon,  Naples  and  l^ondon.  But  tills  gigantic 
confederation  was  gradually  reduced  to  a few  maritime 
towns  on  the  Baltic.  The  Hanseatic  union,  founded  for 
commercial  purposes,  became  a great  naval  power ; it  had 
its  fleets  nnd  armies,  which  were  formidable  to  the  kings  of 
Denmark.  It  blockaded  Copenhagen  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  forced  Waldemar  the  Third  to  give  up  the 
province  of  Schoncn  to  the  confederation.  Forty  vessels, 
manned  with  good  seamen  ami  twelve  hundred  soldiers,* 
sailed  on  an  expedition  against  Eric,  king  of  Denmark,  in 
1 42fl.  The  league  assisted  Brunswick  in  1 61 5,  at  that  time 
invested  by  its  duke,  w'ho  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege/ 
The  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, were  nt  different  times,  protectors  of  the  league  ; but 
it  lost  nt  last  its  energy  and  its  power  ; the  causes,  which 
had  led  to  its  formation,  ceased  gradually  to  exist ; its  com- 
merce still  remained,  blit  its  armies  were  useless.  The 
number  of  Hanseatic  towns  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  reduced  to  six,  namely,  Bremen, 

The  Hanseatic  fleet  employed  against  Etir,  kins  Denmark,  in  14*38, 
conflated  of  5250  ■hi|*)  cwiUuiiing  stout  1*2,000  tegular  troop*,  toskku  tho 
teamen.  R«e»'  Cyc.  art.  ilsnsc. — P. 

1 Hew*,  History  of  the  Empire,  book  VI. 
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lubeck,  Hamburg,  Rostock,  Danlzic  and  Cologne.  They 
retained  however  only  ail  empty  title  ; they  had  no  nllinnce 
to  maintain.  At  present,  Bremen,  Hamburg  and  Lubeck 
are  only  considered  as  free  towns,  possessing  separate  go- 
vernments. 

As  the  assemblies  of  the  ancient  Hanseatic  league  were 
held  in  Bremen,  it  ought  perhaps  on  tliat  account  to  be  first 
described.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser  and  the 
W ilmme,  at  thirty  leagues  from  the  sea.  It  must  have  been 
a place  of  some  importance  about  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  when  Charlemagne  made  it  the  capital  of  an  nrchi- 
episcopal  sec  ; it  contains  at  present  five  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty  houses,  and  thirty-eight  thousand  inha- 
bitants, at  least  two  thirds  of  whom  are  Calvinists.  The 
cathedral  is  reserved  for  those  who  adhere  to  the  Augsburg 
confession,  and  the  Calvinists  have  four  parish  churches. 
The  principal  seminary  is  a gymnasium  for  the  children  of 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists  ; there  are  besides  other  schools,  a 
library  and  a museum  of  natural  history.  The  public  build- 
ings are,  the  observatory  of  Dr.  Olbers,  who  was  born  in 
the  town,  the  exchange,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the 
town  house,  nn  edifice  remarkable  not  only  for  its  curious 
architecture,  but  also  for  its  cellars,  in  which  are  contained 
an  immense  quantity  of  the  finest  Rhenish  wines.  Bremen 
is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town  ; the  first  is  gloomy  and 
ill  built ; the  second,  which  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Weser,  contains  some  regular  streets  and  modem 
houses ; the  old  fortifications  of  the  town  are  now  changed 
into  public  walks. 

The  manufactures  are  linen,  camlet,  cloth,  hats,  worsted 
stockings,  tobacco,  oil  and  glass.  The  art  of  refining  sugar 
is  well  understood,  and  the  beer  is  reckoned  to  be  better 
than  any  other  in  Germany.  But  the  wealth  of  Bremen 
depends  not  so  much  on  its  manufactures  us  on  its  com- 
merce. The  many  advantages  of  its  situation  render  it 
the  mart  of  all  the  merchandise  that  descends  the  Weser ; 
indeed  it  was  considered,  after  Hamburg,  one  of  the  most 
important  acquisitions,  which  the  French  made  under  the 
imperial  government ; it  then  became  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mouths  of  the  Weser.  It  cairics  on  a 
great  trade  in  the  herring,  salmon  and  whale  fisheries : 
eleven  of  its  vessels  were  sent  to  the  herring  fishery  in 
1817.  The  linens  and  cottons  prepared  in  its  bleachfields, 
are  purchased  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  to  the  amount 
of  five  millions  of  rixdollars  annually.  It  gives  in  exchange 
for  these  and  other  articles,  French  and  Spanish  wines,  and 
different  kinds  of  colonial  produce.  The  number  of  vessels 
that  enter  its  port  every  year  exceeds  a thousand.  Banks 
and  maritime  insurance  offices  have  been  established  to  facili- 
tate and  cneoumge  its  commerce  ; its  revenues  amount  to 
four  hundred  thousand  florins. 

The  territory  belonging  to  it  contains  ten  thousand  inha- 
bitants, and  the  extent  of  surface  is  little  more  than  fifty 
English  square  miles  ;*  in  that  small  space  are  situated  the 
burgh  of  Vegesack,  and  thirty-five  villages  or  hamlets. 
The  same  burgh  and  Elsticth  in  the  dutchy  of  Oldenburg 
serve  as  ports  lor  Bremen.  But  as  large  vessels  cannot 
8veu  enter  these  small  ports,  which  are  at  some  leagues 
from  the  sea,  all  the  goods  are  conveyed  to  the  town  in 
boats. 

Bremen  is  governed  by  a council  composed  of  four 
mayors,  two  syndics  and  twenty-four  counsellors,  seven- 

• " SqjK*rSc»*l  ci trnt  10  leagu**’'  Fr.— 77  Eng.  aq.  miles.  (Marne.) 
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i teen  of  whom  are  lawyers,  and  the  remaining  seven,  mer- 
• chants.  Calvinists  only  are  admitted  into  the  council ; 
indeed  the  exclusive  system  has  been  carried  so  far,  that 
Lutherans  cannot  hold  civil  employments.*  Thus,  al- 
though the  magistrates  may  be  upright  men,  the  laws  are 
' oppressive,  and  many  inhabitants  are  deprived  of  what  may 
1st  considered  their  just  rights.  The  government  of  the 
town  and  territory  is  vested  in  the  council,  and  the  revenue 
is  committed  to  its  management ; it  presides  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  whenever  matters  of  importance 
render  it  necessary,  calls  together  the  leading  and  influen- 
tial citizens,  who,  although  they  meet  at  no  stated  periods, 
form  a sort  of  legislative  assembly. 

It  may  lie  remarked  in  proof  of  the  patriotism  which 
prevails  in  this  small  republic,  that  all  the  citizens  capable 
of  bearing  arms  ure  divided  into  different  classes.  The 
men  from  twenty -six  to  thirty-five  years  of  age  form  three 
battalions.  The  officers  of  government  are  only  exempted, 
if  their  duties  are  incompatible  with  the  military  service. 
The  men  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  a^e,  make  up 
another  battalion,  the  only  one  which  is  equipped  at  the 
expense  of  the  state.  The  town  has  no  other  troop  than 
J this  sort  of  national  guard  ; it  is,  however,  obliged  to 
; furnish  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  men  to  the  Germanic 
: confederation. 

Hamburg  was  considered  one  of  ll»c  most  commercial 
towns  of  Europe,  when  it  was  united  to  the  French  em- 
pire in  1810,  and  made  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
the  Mouths  of  the  Elbe.  It  contained  at  that  time  a popu- 
lation of  a hundred  and  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
| lands  in  the  neighbourhood,  covered  with  country  houses, 
i plantations  and  cultivated  fields,  might  have  been  cotnpar- 
j ed  to  an  extensive  and  magnificent  garden,  winch  the 
l course  of  the  Elbe,  and  many  picturesque  views,  served  to 
embellish.  When  France  hail  to  resist  a powerful  league 
in  1813,  Hamburg,  which  owed  its  wealth  and  resources 
to  its  commerce,  was  suddenly  changed  into  an  imposing 
fortress.  So  great  was  the  extent  of  the  military  works, 
that  the  lofty  trees  which  shaded  the  public  walks,  the 
i country  houses  that  proclaimed  the  wealth  of  the  inhabi- 
| tants,  as  well  as  the  humble  cottage  of  the  peasant,  and  the 
I gardens,  hedges  and  inclosures,  were  all  destroyed  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  walls.  A considerable  part 
of  the  suburbs  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  losses 
which  the  inhabitants  then  sustained,  were  estimated,  ac- 
cording to  a very  moderate  calculation,  at  .£3,000,000. 
But  the  various  articles  which  were  not  taken  into  account, 
the  merchandise  that  was  spoiled,  the  ships  that  were  da- 
maged, the  buildings  that  were  destroyed,  made  the  whole 
equal  to  at  least  £1,000,000.  The  wants  of  the  French 
army  obliged  the  general  who  commanded  it,  to  dispose  of 
more  than  7,500,000  marcs'  taken  from  the  funds  of  the 
Hamburg  bank.  By  a treaty  concluded  in  1816,  the 
French  government  agreed  to  pay  Hamburg  the  sum  of 
£500,000. d Peace,  by  affording  encouragement  to  com- 
merce, has  restored  the  city  to  its  ancient  prosperity,  and 
now  since  it  has  recovered  its  independence,  vessels  from 
every  nation  mnv  enter  its  harbour.  It  did  not  contain 
more  than  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  in  1814;  their  num- 
ber at  present  is  at  least  a hundred  and  ten  thousand.  Of 
these  the  Catholics  amount  to  two  thousaml,  the  Calvinists 
to  four  thousand,  the  Mennonites  to  five  hundred,  and  the 
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Jews  to  six  thousand  ; the  other  inhabitants  adhere  to  the 

Augsburg  confession. 

Although  the  town,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  may  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  wealthy  in  Europe,  the  public 
buildings  are  vety  ordinary ; two,  however,  are  worthy  of 
particular  notice,  namely,  the  exchange  and  the  church  of  St. 
Michael ; the  steeple  ol  the  hist  of  which  rises  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  ground  ; but  even  these  edifices  are  merely  j 
remarkable  on  account  of  then*  positions  in  the  neighbour- 
howl  of  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  brick  houses,  and  buildings 
which  meal  the  period  of  Charlemagne,  who  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  founder  ol  Ilambuig.  The  only  public  walk 
within  the  town,  is  formed  by  a range  of  trees,  planted  near 
a large  basin,  called  the  Binex-Jllster.  Dense  crowds  fre- 
quent the  public  walk  iu  the  summer  evenings,  and  the 
number  of  vessels  that  cover  the  basin,  give  it  the  apjx-ar- 
ance  of  n floating  city.  After  London  and  Amsterdam, 
Hamburg  is  the  most  commercial  town  in  Euaojie ; the  in- 
habitants are  uftlucnt ; numerous  equipages  are  seen  on  its 
streets;  the  utmost  activity  prevails  in  the  harbour  from 
morning  until  two  o’clock  intnc  afternoon,  and  at  that  hour 
merchants  of  every  description  repair  to  the  exchange.  The 
interior  of  the  houses  corresponds  with  the  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants,  winch  is  displayed  in  the  ornaments  of  dress, 
and  in  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of  the  table.  In  Ham- 
burg little  deference  is  paid  to  rank  or  antiquity  of  family  ; 
a man  is  estimated  by  the  importance  ami  extent  of  his  mer- 
cantile transactions.  The  spirit  of  commerce  seems  to 
jjervade  every  individual ; in  the  theatre  and  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, in  balls  ami  every  other  place  of  amusement, 
trade,  tlie  course  of  exchange,  and  mercantile  speculations 
are  the  subject  of  conversation.  Thus,  there  are  few  cities 
where  the  arts  are  so  little  cultivated  or  so  little  appreciated; 
in  the  account  of  the  most  insignificant  towns  in  Germany, 
mention  hag  been  made  of  scientific  collections,  museums, 
and  libraries,  hut  if  strangers  look  for  similar  collections  at 
all  worthy  of  such  a place  os  Hamburg,  they  will  be  disap- 
pointed. The  liooks  in  the  public  library  arc*  not  valuable 
or  numerous,  the  museum  of  natural  history  belonging  to 
the  patriotic  society  contains  nothing  in  any  way  remark- 
able, and  it  might  be  difficult  to  enumerate  more  than  a very 
few  individuals  who  devote  part  of  their  time  to  literature  or 
Hcience.  Those  remarks,  however,  are  less  applicable  to  tin* 
placers  of  education  ; the  number  Is  perhaps  sufficient  for 
the  wants,  certainly  for  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  tbe^iha- 
bitants.  The  principal  schools  are  a gymnasium,  jqHkp- 
mercial  seminary,  a drawing  and  naval  academy  ; addi- 
tion to  these  might  be  mentioned  a pharmaceutical  seminar)' 
and  different  gratuitous  schools.* 

Although  no  mendicants  are  seen  in  the  streets,  yet  it  is 
said  that  there  are  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  paupers  iii 
the  town  ; so  great  a number  need  hardly  excite  surprise, ; 
if  it  be  recollected  that  even  the  necessaries  of  file  are  much  | 
dearer  than  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  The  expenses  of 
the  work-houses  and  hospitals  are  defrayed  by  the  town. 
Asylums  have  been  erected  for  lunatics,  infirmaries  for  the 
sick,  and  establishments  for  the  restoration  of  suspended 
animation  and  for  the  reception  of  those  who  are  attacked 
with  contagious  fevers.  Vaccination  has  also  met  with 
great  encouragement.  Not  only  merchandise,  houses  and 

• u I lamlmig  pnwwrw  a prmns*iunv  arvend  gratuitous  achoobof draw- 
ing. navigation  and  different  trade*,  a cnmmrrruJ  aradrmy,  anil  a phnruia- 
orutiral  anrirtv."  M.  R. — A gymnasium,  a Latin  school,  a commercial  aca- 
demy, a drawing  school,  and  several  rarnc-hud  school*.  (HaaaeL)— P. 
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insurance  company  had  in  its  coffers  some  years  ago,  a re- 
• sene  of  1,200,000  mnres  banco,  or  .£200, 000, b to  enable 
it  to  pay  to  the  heirs  ot  the  insured,  the  capitals  or  incomes 
stipulated  in  their  contracts. 

The  people  in  Hamburg  arc  divided  into  three  distinct 
classes,  the  real  burgesses , the  petty  burgesses,  and  the  fo- 
reign inhabitants.'  The  real  burgesses  enjoy  all  the  rights 
of  citizens  ; they  only  are  eligible  to  the  different  offices  in 
the  state,  and  are  permitted  the  free  exercise  of  every  sort 
ol  industry,  and  they  ure  even  exempt  from  (laying  duty  on 
different  goods  that  arrive  in  Hamburg  vessels.  The 
petty  burgesses  can  only  exercise  certain  kinds  of  industry, 
and  they  pay  u yearly  tax  of  one  thaler  for  the  protection 
which  ts  granted  to  them.  The  foreign  inhabitants  are  also 
liable  to  an  annual  contribution,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  ad- 
mitted, they  must  pay  fifty  thalers , if  they  engage  in  com- 
merce, and  forty,  il  they  arc  artisans.  Strangers  cannot 
acquire  property  either  within  the  town  or  territory  of  Ham- 
burg, unless  it  he  in  the  name  of  a burgess. 

*1  he  Jews  do  not  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizens,  hut  they 
may  possess  houses  in  certain  parts  of  the  town.  Although 
; the  right  of  citizenship  is  not  hereditary,  yet  the  sons  of 
| burgesses  are  entitled  to  some  privileges,  and  they  do  not 
pay  so  great  a sum  as  others  for  their  admission.  It  wn* 

I not  before  the  year  1814,  tlwt  the  Christians  who  did  not 
I embrace  the  Augsburg  confession,  were  allowed  to  become 
burgesses,  or  to  hold  ollices  in  the  state  ; they  are  still  ex- 
cluded from  the;  council. 

The  form  of  government  is,  as  Stein  calls  it,  aristo-de - 
mocratic ; the  sovereignty  is  vested  in  the  council  and  in 
the  burgesses ; the  former  consists  of  thirty-six  members, 
umongst  whom  are  included  three  mayors  and  eleven  ma- 
gistrates.a The  buigcsscs  are  represented  by  deputies,  Ic- 
i gaily  elected,  and  by  hereditary  burgesses.  The  last  are 
tlie  most  wealthy  arid  influential  of  the  inhabitants. 

Although  Hamburg  is  a fortified  town,  the  military  esta- 
blishment Li  not  great ; the  contingent  to  the  confederation 
has  been  limited  to  thirteen  hundred  men,*  and  a numerous 
national  guard  senes  to  defend  the  town  and  territory. 
Magistrates,  clergymen,  schoolmasters,  physicians  and  sur- 
geons are  exempt  from  the  military  sen  ice  ; all  the  other 
men  in  Hamburg,  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  forty-six,  must 
enter  the  national  guard,  except  under  peculiar  circum- 
| stances. 

The  revenues  collected  in  tin:  town  and  territory,  vary 
! from  twelve  to  fifteen  millions  of  florins.  Of  all  the 
j imposts  established  by  the  French  government,  the  stomps 
j and  excise  arc  only  continued  ; these  indirect  contribu- 
tions, though  very  moderate,  yield  on  an  average  a monthly 
revenue  of  sixty  thousand  marcs ; government  may  thus, 
without  burdening  the  people,  pay  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt,  which  amounted  in  1810,  to  fifty-two  millions 
of  marcs. 

Many  branches  of  industry  arc  carried  on  in  Hamburg  ; 
there:  were:  n few  yenrs  ago  forty  sugar  refineries,  ten  cotton 
I printing  establishments,  which  furnished  employment  to 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  workmen,  twenty-five  wire  nfilb, 
many  leather  and  soap  works,  more  than  a hundred  velvet 
and  silk  looms,  and  several  manufactories  of  gokl  and  silver 
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lace,  a*  well  as  of  fine  and  coarse  linen.  The  dried  meat, 
known  by  the  name  of  Hamburg  beeC  which  forms  a great 
article  of  exportation,  is  cured  within  its  walk  Mote  than 
twenty  copper  and  brass  founderies  are  situated  in  its  ter- 
ritory or  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  But  the  produce  of  its 
manufacturing  industry,  however  great,  becomes  insignifi- 
cant when  compared  with  its  foreign  commerce. 

It  possesses  more  than  two  hundred  ships,  which  carry 
its  merchandise  to  the  ports  of  neighbouring  nations,  and 
even  to  Portugal.  It  often  sends  considerable  fleets  to  the 
whale  fishery,  and  the  number  of  vessels  that  enter  or  leave 
its  port  every  year,  amounts  to  more  than  twelve  hundred. 
It  carries  on  a very  great  trade  in  colonial  produce  ; the 
reader  may  form  some  notion  of  its  importance  from  the 
documents  contained  in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  marts  for  sugar  and  coffee  of  any 
town  in  Europe ; the  inhabitants  themselves  consume  an 
immense  quantity  ; it  has  been  estimated  at  no  less  than 
10,000,000  pounds  annually,  so  that  the  proportion  for 
every  individual,  amounts  to  more  than  ninety  pounds. 

* Tne  town  is  better  fortified  on  the  side  of  the  land  than 
towards  the  sea.  A basin  formed  by  a branch  of  the  Elbe, 
serves  as  a place  of  anchorage  for  fresh  water  boats,  and  a 
bond  twenty  feet  in  depth  for  larger  vessels  ; the  gcxKls  and 
merchandise  arc  transtwrted  into  the  different  store-houses, 
along  the  canals,  whicn  traverse  the  old  town.  Although 
a dike  has  becu  built  along  the  river,  Hamburg  has  been 
more  than  once  inundated  ; in  the  year  1771,  the  waters 
broke  through  their  barrier,  and  covered  a great  part  of  the 
neighbourhood  and  almost  all  the  town  ; in  1790,  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Elbe  rose  more  than  twenty  feet  in  the  course 
of  a single  night. 

Hamburg  and  its  territory  form  a surface  of  n hundred 
and  two  square  miles  ;*  in  the  territory  are  situated  a small 
town,  two  burghs,  thirteen  villages  and  fifty  hamlets,  the 
population  of  which  is  equal  to  30,000  souls. 

The  territory  of  Lubcck  is  enclosed  in  the  dutchy  of 
Holstein  ; it  contains  two  towns,  and  seventy-nine  villages 
and  hamlets.  The  extent  of  surface  does  not  exceed 
ninety  square  miles,*  and  the  population  amounts  to  forty- 
three  thousand  individuals. 

Lubcck,  the  capital,  contains  nearly  twenty-six  thousand 
inhabitants.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  three  rivers, 
the  Trave,  the  Wnckenitz  and  the  Steckenitz,  which,  at  the 
distance  of  three  leagues,  throw  themselves  into  a gulf,  that 
bears  the  name  of  the  town.  Few  cities  arc  more  advan- 
tageously situated  than  Lubeck,  for  the  Baltic  trade.  Built 
in  the  twelfth  century  by  the  emperor  Conrad  the  Third,6 
or  as  others  affirm,  by  Godeschalk,  king  of  the  Hendi  or 
Obotriti,  in  the  year  1066,  it  became  n century  afterwards, 
the  seat  cf  a bishopric,  which  before  that  time  had  been  es- 
tablished at  OldenDurg.  It  was  several  times  destroyed  by 
the  Danes,  a*d  as  often  rebuilt  by  its  inhabitants.  Wearied 
by  the  assaults  which  it  was  exposed  from  its  barbarous 
neighbours,  it  put  itself,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  under  the  protection  of  Frederick  the  Second,  who 
declared  it  a free  and  imperial  city.  It  entered  at  a later 
period  into  the  number  of  Hanseatic  towns,  and  maintained 
tor  a long  time  a considerable  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the 


league.  In  1810,  it  was  united  to  the  French  empire,  and 
became  the  metropolis  of  a district4  in  the  department  of  the 
Mouths  of  the  Elbe  ; its  privileges  as  a free  town  were  re- 
stored three  years  afterwards. 

The  government  is  vested  in  a supreme  council  com- 
posed of  four  mayors*  and  sixteen  counsellors,  who  are 
chosen  from  the  most  influential  inhabitants.  The  spirit 
of  indc|)cndence,  the  result  of  commerce,  may  have 
prompted  the  people  to  embrace  the  Augsburg  confession 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reformation  ; but  it  is  rather 
commercial  rivalry  than  concern  about  religion,  which  has 
contributed  to  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Lubeck,  and 
the  same  intolerance,  far  from  being  diminished  by  the  ad- 
vances made  in  knowledge,  appears  to  have  gained  ground 
in  later  times.  According  to  a decree  of  the  senate  in  1816, 
all  those  who  professed  Judaism,  were  obliged  to  quit  the 
town  within  u very  short  period  ; they  had  the  choice  of 
settling  iu  the  village  of  Moisting  alxiut  two  leagues  distant, 
or  of  leaving  the  territory. 

Lubeck  is  surrounded  with  ramparts  ; the  streets,  though 
steep,  are  broad,  straight,  clean  and  well  built.  The  edi- 
fices most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  cathedral,  which  contains 
several  articles  of  antiquity,  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  noted 
for  its  curious  clock,  and  the  townhouse  in  which  may  be 
seen  the  celebrated  Hanseatic  hall,  the  council  room, 
adorned  with  fine  paintings,  and  the  hall  of  the  treasury  ; 
the  arsenal  and  tne  exchange  are  nowise  remarkable. 
Many  useful  institutions  have  been  founded  in  the  town  ; 
the  most  important  are  several  elementary  schools,  a gym- 
nasium, different  boarding  schools,  two  commercial  semina- 
ries, a school  of  surgery,  a drawing  academy  for  artisans, 
and  another  for  the  higher  classes/  Establishments  have 
been  founded  for  the  suppression  of  mendicity,  and  the  re- 
lief of  the  indigent ; there  are  besides  a bouse  of  correction, 
and  un  orphan  hospital. 

The  revenues  of  the  state  were  estimated  a few  years 
ago,  at  nearly  a million  of  florins,  and  more  than  half  that 
sum  at  least,  was  derived  from  the  town.*  A tax  which 
still  subsists,  was  imposed  on  every  citizen  in  1816,  to  form 
a fund  for  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt.  The  military 
force  consists  of  a national  guard  divided  into  fifteen  com- 
panies, and  a contingent  of  «x  hundred  men*  to  the  Ger- 
1 manic  confederation. 

The  manufactures  of  Lubcck  consist  of  tobncco,  sugar, 
leather,  soap,  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  coarse  and  fine  linen, 
sail  cloth,  woollens,  gold  and  silver  lace,  iron  and  brass 
wire,  and  lastly,  ship-building.  The  commerce  consists 
principally  in  colonial  produce,  in  the  exportation  of  grain, 
and  in  the  importation  of  different  products  from  Sweden, 
Russia,  France,  Holland,  and  England. 

Large  vessels  arrive  at  Travcmunde,  a small  fortified 
town,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Trave  in  the  Baltic 
Sea.  It  b chiefly  supported  by  the  trade  of  Lubeck,  and 
many  strangers  frequent  it  for  sea-bathing.  Its  lighthouse 
commands  an  extensive  view,  which  stretches  on  one  side 
to  a great  distance  over  the  sea,  and  on  the  other,  beyond 
the  territory  of  Lubcck. 

The  ancient  Hanseatic  towns  of  Bremen,  Hamburg 
and  lubcck,  seemed  to  have  acquired  the  right  of  resuming 
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their  independence,  at  the  time  when  the  political  division* 
of  Germany  were  determined  by  congress.  As  they  had 
lost  their  independence  merely  by  being  incorporated  in  the 
French  empire,  it  was  thought  equitable  by  the  European 
diplomatists  that  they  should  be  restored  to  their  ancient 
privileges  after  the  fall  of  the  conqueror.  Besides,  then 
situation  at  the  extremity  of  Germany  was  likely  to  remove 
the  fear  of  other  states  imitating  their  example.  But  Frank- 
fort is  different  limn  the  rest,  and  more  interesting  than 
nnyof  them,  inasmuch  ns  it  forms  a small  republic,  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  Germanic  confederation.  It  became 
independent  at  a time,  too,  when  rulers  sanctioned  reluct- 
antly any  institutions  in  which  liberty  was  admitted  as  a 
right,  ami  not  ns  a concession,  revocable  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  true  that  Frankfort  dates  its  freedom 
from  as  remote  a period  ns  the  other  towns  that  have  been 
last  described,  but  it  had  not  been  considered  a conquest  by 
Napoleon,  nor  had  it  been  united  to  France  ; on  the  con- 
trary, it  had  continued  since  1 80S,  the  capital  of  a grand 
dutchy,  governed  by  the  Prince  Primate,  when  it  was  de- 
clared a free  towti  in  1815.  It  might  have  become  the 
most  valuable  possession  of  one  of  the  stall's  of  the  con- 
federation, had  it  not  excited  the  covetousness  of  the 
neighbouring  princijralities,  such  ns  Nassau,  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt and  electoral  Ikssc,  in  the  midst  of  which  its  terri- 
tory is  enclosed.  It  was  for  these  reasons,  not  from  any 
consideration  of  equity  or  justice,  that  it  gained  an  inde- 
pendence, to  which  its  present  commercial  inqiortuiice 
must  be  principally  ascribed. 

The  extent  of  the  territory  is  equal  to  live  German  or 
sixty  English  square  miles  ;*  it  contains,  besides  the  capital, 
two  burglts  and  five  villages.  According  to  the  mean  term 
of  the  different  numbers,  assigned  by  German  geographers, 
the  population  cannot  hr  estimated  at  less  than  sixty  thou- 
sand.* The  town  alone  contains  more  than  forty -live 
thousand  inhabitants ; the  Catholics  amount  to  live  or  six 
thousand,  the  Calvinists  to  two  thousand,  and  the  Jews  to 
five  thousand  ; the  rest  adhere  to  the  Augsburg  coplession. 

Frankfort,  notwithstanding  its  monuments  polices  and 
ninny  well-built  houses,  is  not  considered  a fine  town.  The 
streets  arc  for  the  most  part  gloomy,  narrow  and  crooked. 
The  cathedral,  or  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  a 
curious  and  ancient  edifice,  in  which  several  emperors  have 
been  crowned,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Pepin  or 
perhaps  by  Lewis  the  Pious,  king  of  Germany,  who  died 
at  Frankfort  in  the  year  876.  The  goffen  bull  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  the  Fourth,  is  preserved  in  the  Reenter  or 
town  house  ; it  is  written  on  forty-three  sheets  of  old  parch- 
ment, and  was  exhibited  fora  long  time  among  the  curiosi- 
ties of  Paris.  Among  the  other  buildings  are  the  Saaifwf 
or  palace  of  I<cwis  the  Debonnaire,  which  has  been  dis- 
figured by  modern  additions,  the  palace  of  the  Teutonic 
onler,  and  the  one  that  belonged  to  the  prince  of  Tour  and 
Taxis ; besides  these,  may  be  mentioned  the  theatre,  and 
the  bridge  over  the  Maine,  the  last  of  which  commands  a 
magnificent  view,  and  is  more  than  four  hundred  feet  in 
length. 

The  name  of  Frankfurt  or  Frankenfurt*  appears  to 
strengthen  the  tradition  that  the  Franks  assembled  there  in 
tlu;  fifth  century,  ami  poised  from  it  into  Gaul.  It  bore  the 
title  of  a city,  when  Charlemagne  enlarged  h,  after  having 
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defeated  the  Savons  under  its  walls.  The  suburb  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Maine,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  Frank- 
fort, is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Sarhsmhausen,  whence 
it  mny  be  inferred  that  it  was  in  early  times  inhabited  by 
that  people. 

Frankfort  distinguished  itself  by  its  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
the  reformation  ; such  was  the  violence  of  the  different 
il  parties,  that  religious  opinions  occasioned  insurrections  and 
| revolts,  until  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  had  em- 
! braced  the.  doctrines  of  Luther  ;A  it  acted  too  an  important 
I part  in  the  league  of  Pmalcalden. 

It  is  to  a more  extensive  commerce,  that  the  great  num- 
ber of  modern  buildings  must  he  chiefly  attributed,  which 
if  they  go  on  increasing  in  the  same  proportion,  will  soon 
render  Frankfort  little  inferior  to  the  finest  towns  in  Ger- 
many. The  new  quay  mid  the  quarter  of  Wollgnibcn 
have  been  much  embellished ; they  are  every  day  becoming 
larger,  and  are  likely  ere  bug  to  form  the  most  important 
part  of  the  town. 

Frankfort  differs  from  Hamburg,  in  as  much  as  many 
persons  among  the  wealthy  classes  cultivate  the  arts  and 
sciences.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enumerate 
the  galleries  of  paintings,  and  the  valuable  collections  of 
engravings,  antiquities,  and  objects  of  natural  history,  be- 
longing to  different  individuals,  hut  the  public  institutions 
are  creditable  to  the  republic.  There  are  three  gy  mnasiums, 

1 a school  of  medicine,  two  of  drawing,  one  of  architecture, 
one  of  painting  and  engraving,  a mathematical  seminary 
and  several  schools  of  art.  The  mount  of  piety  was  rather 
a calamity  than  a benefit  to  the  people ; the  town  has 
established  in  its  stead,  a fund  destined  tor  the  assistance  of 
petty  merchants  and  artisans  in  carry  ing  on  their  commerce 
mid  industry.  The  public  library  contains  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  volumes,  besides  several  rare  books  and 
a parchment  bible  printed  by  Faust  in  the  year  1462.  A 
valuable  collection  of  medals  is  attached  to  the  same  library. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  1816,  the  sovereignty  is 
vested  iu  all  the  citizens,  who  are  bom  in  Frankfort  or 
within  its  territory.  The  senate  cannot  confer  the  rights 
of  citizens  on  strangers,  until  they  have  redded  ten  years  in 
the  town,  nor  then  only  on  such  as  possess  an  independent 
fortune.  The  three  branches  of  government  are  the  senate, 
the  legislative  body  and  the  deputies  elected  by  the  bur- 
gesses.* The  legislative  body  consists  of  twenty  senators 
as  many  members  of  the  permanent  deputation,  and  forty 
five  burgesses,  nominated  ly  the  citizens.  No  person  can 
be  elected  before  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  if  any  refuse 
i the  office  of  deputy,  they  may  be  deprived  of  their  rights 
ami  privileges  us  citizens. 

The  inhabitants  of  Frankfort  are  divided  into  three  great 
i Christian  communities,  which  under  the  snperintendanee  of 
I the  senate,  provide  separately  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
j clergy,  churches  and  schools.  But  it  cannot  be  remarked 
I without  exciting  surprise,  that  in  the  nineteenth  century 
both  at  Hamburg  ami  at  Frankfort,  wise  and  enlightened 
] rulers  entertain  such  prejudices  against  the  Jews,  a«  serve 
to  rccnl  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  nv’ddle  ages. 
If  it  he  owing  to  commercial  jealousy  that  the  lending  men 
1 of  Frankfort  have  refused  the  Jews  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
I leges  of  citizens,  the  measure  is  not  less  impolitic  thaiilinjust. 
The  Jews  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  n separate  quarter  ; 
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they  are  permitted  to  learn  and  to  exercise  certain  trades  ; 
but  the  reader  may  have  itonie  difficulty  in  believing  that 
according  to  a decision  of  the  legislative  body  in  1817, 
not  more  than  fifteen  Jewish  marriages  are  allowed  to 
take  place  in  die  course  of  a year,  within  the  town  and  ter- 
ritory.* 

The  revenue  of  Frankfort  amounts  to  eighty  thousand 
florins,  and  the  public  debt  to  three  hundred  thousand. 
The  military  force  consists  of  n national  guard  and  a corps 
of  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  men, — the  contingent  to 
the  confederation. 

Silk,  linen,  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs  may  be  mentioned 
among  the  manufactures  ; the  other  articles  are  tobacco, 
playing  cards,  printing  types,  white  wax,  and  porcelain  which 
is  little  interior  to  that  of  Dresden.  Kut  the  principal  sources 
of  its  wealth  are  its  trade  with  Germany,  of  which  it  may 
be  considered  the  emporium  ; the  continual  commercial 
intercourse  which  it  holds  with  the  surrounding  countries  ; 
the  advantages  it  derives  from  tin*  navigation  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Maim* ; and  its  two  great  fairs,  the  one  at  Raster, 
the  other  in  September,  which  bring  together  more  than  six- 
teen hundred  merchants  from  different  ports  of  Europe. 

• The  people  boost  that  diaries  the  Bald  was  bom  in  the 
town,  and  that  the  diets  of  the  confederation  are  held  there  ; 
but  in  the  opinion  of  some,b  it  possesses  better  claims  to 
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celebrity ; it  gave  birth  to  Goethe,  and  the  first  German 
gazette  wn*  published  within  its  walls. 
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r Tbo  sugur  whi.'h  arrive*  at  Hamburg  U rhiotly  impnri^l  from  Bntzil 
and  HavaniM  ; the  Mine  artiHr  i*  «U>  imputed  from  the  United  8t*lr»», 
England.  Pm  nee  and  Holland. 

TUe  greater  part  of  the  sugar  that  enter*  Hamburg,  is  frM  there,  and 
j iot  withiif  ;t  i viii  i'( . » the  competition  which  it  !u*h  to  maintain  with  Kojin  ml  it 
*nnn*  T nmjtr  than  65,000,4X10  pounds  of  refined  sugar. 

* The  greater  part  of  ihe  coffin  iimnrted  into  Hamburg,  etsnn*  directly 
from  Haranns,  Saint  Dealing®  and  Brazil  j the  rrst  is  brought  from  the 
United  States. 

♦ It  mar  he  seen  from  tV  nlwvr  tabic,  lhat  tlw  prior  of  caffe*  ilern-aM1i 
reef)  ytw  from  1921  to  1625. 


Viva 

1825, 


1H3I, 


18  A 


Indigo  imported  * 

4 Cases,  4,311  or  973,4)03  |K>utuU. 
' \ Bag®,*  9SGor  18,00) 

Cotton  imported. h 

- Bales  16,000  or  6,010.000  pounds. 


Ships  of  dtftrtnt  Sationt  that  entered  Hamburg. 


Vcasela  from  North  America 
■ from  South  America 

— ■ from  different  parts  of  the  West 

— from  England1 


Vessels  from  North  America  « 

from  Smith  America 

from  lire  Wist  Indies 

from  England 

( am  merer  of  the  Port  of  I, 
l.ubetV  (RMswrii  alamt 
Numtiei  lint  cuter  its  jiurl  annuidly,  aliout 


Total  1819. 
41 
130 
72 
Cl  3 

Total  1863. 
39 
195 
79 


75  trailing  ' 
NHJ 


1 Indigo  is  by  no  mnniw  nn  important  article  in  the  trade  of  Hamburg; 
indeed  Hamburg  ;md  M-n-nil  other  stales  urr  wholly  dfjxrndrnt  fat  ihrir 
-Hpptv  on  the  dU*-rrti.in  <*f  England.  Indigo  in  roars  conufa  from  tlir  East 
Indtca,  ami  indigo  in  bag*  from  itie  West  Indies. 

• (.-crootas. 

h Although  n great  <|ui«ntitv  of  eultou  is  uswainnl  in  GenDiay,  very 
little  is  imparled  into  Hamburg;  H receives  it  from  tin  United  State*,  Co- 
lomhia  anil  different  ports  in  America,  from  Egypt,  India  and  the  Levant, 
and  also  from  different  mercantile  in  ItnlV. 

c Most  of  the  Eugboh  vereeln  curry  hallsua  to  Hamburg,  and  rrtnm  with 
cargoes  to  England,  a jowf  that  many  articles  from  Hamburg,  are  destined 
fi*r  the  English  markets. 
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Europe  continued — Germany. — A *htth  Section . — - Description 
of  Hoiunxia. 

To  complete  the  description  of  Germany,  some  account 
may  be  given  of  the  different  posKisuiu  ot"  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  situated  in  that  country.  As  Hungary  and  its 
dependencies  have  already  been  described,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  mention  them  farther  ; core  must  «1»  be  taken  not  to 
confound  provinces  which,  from  the  manners,  language  ami 
origin  of  the  inhabitants,  should  br  considered  separately, 
lor  the  geographer  observes  in  the  Austrian  empire,  within 
a much  smaller  compass,  tlie  Mime  confused  assemblage  of 
heterogeneous  parts,  as  in  the  vast  empire  of  Russia. 

Bohemia,  which  b now  to  he  describe*!,  is  a country, 
both  in  its  physical  and  political  geography,  wholly  distinct 
from  the  territories  that  surround  it.  It  is  enual  in  super- 
ficial  extent  to  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three  German 
or  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  English 
square  miles.* 

Rounded  by  Bavaria,  Saxony  ami  Prussian  Silesia, b it  is 
encompassed  by  chains  of  mountains,  that  form  a natural 
basin,  once  filled  by  a Caspian  sen,  in  the  depths  of  which 
were  deposited  the  calcareous  rocks  that  shall  be  afterwards 
mentioned.  The  fact  that  nil  the  mountains  which  form 
the  outline  of  the  basin,  have  a gradual  declivity  toward  the 
centre  of  the  country,  serves  at  first  view  to  strengthen  the 
belief  concerning  the  ancient  existence  of  such  a sea.  The 
greatest  declivities  are  situated  in  the  most  northern  part  of 
the  basin  ; thus  the  Elbe,  which  traverses  that  portion  of 
the  country,  is  enlarged  by  all  the  streams  that  descend 
from  the  mountains,  and  throw  themselves,  either  into  its 
channel,  or  into  that  of  the  Moldau,  which  unites  with  it. 
The  outlet  through  which  the  Elbe  leaves  Bohemia,  in  its 
passage  to  the  North  sen,  ap|x*nrs  to  be  the  same  as  the  one 1 
by  which  the  ancient  Caspian  discharged  its  waters  into  the 
ocean.  Part  of  the  sands  that  now  cover  the  Prussia  n pro- 
vinces of  Magdeburg  and  Brandenburg,  and  the  countries 
of  Mecklenburg  and  Hanover,  may  probably  be  attributed 
to  the  eruption  of  the  same  sea.  These  hypotheses, 
founded  on  facts,  are  intimately  connected  with  the  most 
interesting  department  of  physical  geography. 

Four  principal  chains  enclose  the  basin  : that  of  the 
Bcehmer-YVald  or  Bohemian  forest  stretches  from  south-east 
to  north-west,  and  joins  that  of  the  Erz-Gebirgc,  which  ex- 
tends from  south-west  to  north-east,  till  it  meets  that  of  the 
Riesen-Gebirge  ; the  latter  follows  a contrary  direction,' 
anti  unites  with  that  of  the  Madirischcs-Gebirge  or  Moravian 
mountains,  which  passing  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
terminates  at^the  extremity  of  the  Btehmer-Wald.  These 

• " iqfr’»>-r.ip!LH-nl  kj.  IragiM*  Ft." — dVI*--  Fdj{.  m|.  mile*.  ( Murw. ) 

6 Also  tiy  Mor.i\U  uml  Aurfriu  on  (Hr  wmlli-r**  am]  nouth. 


chains  at  some  geographers  have  remarked,  form  nil  irre- 
gular four-sided  figure.  Bohemia,  by  being  thus  enclosed, 
is  rendered  an  Isolated  country  in  the  middle  of  Europe,  and 
this  circumstance,  it  may  be  readily  inferred,  has  had  not  a 
little  influence  on  the  civilization  and  |xjlitical  constitution 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  lowest  mountains  are  those  which 
extending  from  north-east  to  south-west  and  south,  separate 
Bohemia  from  Moravia  and  Lower  Austria.  The  name  of 
a small  chain,  the  Te u fel-G ebirge  or  DeviPs  mountains,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Brchmer-Wakl,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Moldau,  seems  to  have  some  connection  with 
an  ancient  idolatrous  worship. 

The  Bcehmcr-Wald  is  a primitive  chain,  composed  of 
granite,  gneiss,  micaceous  sc  hist  us  and  sienite,  and  lastly 
of  argillaceous  schistus  or  slate  him!  various  other  rocks  be- 
longing to  tlur  same  epoch.  The  same  substances  are  ob- 
served in  the  south,  near  the  town  of  Knimnu,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Moldau,  and  also  in  the.  Erz-Gcbirge,  which  has 
been  already  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Saxony.  The 
central  mountains  of  Bohemia,  or  those  which  extend  along 
the  right  hank  of  the  Elbe,  and  join  the  Riesen-Gebirge,  are 
less  remarkable  lor  their  height  than  their  rounded  sides  and 
summits,  proofs  that  the  rocks  which  compose  them  are  of 
igneous  origin.  Even  to  the  lowest  declivities  which  termi- 
nate nt  some  leagues  to  the  north  of  Bunzlau,  these  moun- 
tains exhibit  sandstone,  basalt  and  other  rocks  that  appear 
to  have  been  modified  by  the  action  of*  subterranean  fire. 
They  an*  surrounded  by  calcareous  debits,  abounding  in 
fossil  shells ; thus,  in  the  midst  of  the  sen,  which  occupied 
the  basin,  volcanoes  emitted  torrent*  of  lava.  The  same 
rocks  which  are  observed  in  the  Bcehmer-Wald,  ere  also 
exhibited  on  the  side  of  tlie  Riesen-Gebirge  towards  Bo- 
hemia ; hut  the  lowest  declivities  contain  sandstone  nnd 
limestone  in  parallel  strata.  Sandstone  of  a very  soft  tex- 
ture, and  which  disintegrates  easily,  abounds  in  the  Mora- 
vian mountains,  particularly  towards  the  north  ; it  assumes 
the  most  singular  forms,  mid  nt  a distance  deceives  the 
stranger,  who  imagines  he  secs  towers  and  villages,  where 
no  habitations  are  to  he  found.  If  the  traveller  descend* 
these  mountains,  the  skies  of  which  are  covered  with  forests, 
he  may  observe  throughout  the  whole  basin  of  Bohemia, 
calcareous  rocks,  that  were  dr|x*sited  nt  the  time  when  it 
was  filled  with  water.  The  limestone  is  in  many  places 
covered  with  other  deposits ; rocks  consisting  chiefly  of 
nmphibole,1*  nnd  which  hold  an  intermediate  place  between 
tlie  primitive  nnd  secondary  formation*,  are  situated  in  the 
western  part  of  the  basin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plan. 
Granite  and  argillaceous  schistus  are  not  less  common  neat 


• From  rKJTth-wrwt  to 
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Tem  ; alluvial  deposits  containing  fossil  wood  and  iron  ore,  | 
which  yields  sixty-two  port*  of  metal  in  a hundred,  may  be  | 
observed  in  the  vicinity  ot  Pograd,  to  the  south  c»l  Eger.  | 
These  alluvial  deposits  rest  on  micaceous  schisms*  and  | 
similar  arrangements  are  remarked  near  Prague,  between  J 
Mnricnbaden  and  Ogcrlochin.  The  Conimerberg,  a vol-  | 
conic  cone,  not  far  from  Eger,  is  covered  with  lava  and  i 
scoria*,  ntMl  other  heights  of  tin*  same  kind  extend  at  dif-  j 
ferent  distances  to  Carlsbad.*  Traces  of  volcanoes  are  ob- 
servable near  Toe plitz^nnd  also  a sort  of  red  porphyry,  from 
which  the  celebrated  mineral  springs  take  their  rise.  Ho- 
rizontal layers  of  marly  limestone  rest  on  the  porphyry,  but 
in  some  places,  its  displacement  has  given  them  a very  con- 
siderable inclination.  Lastly,  the  Mittel-Gebirgc  or  central 
chain  of  the*  country,  which  extends  along  the  cofltoe  of  the  i 
Elbe,  appears,  according  to  a German  geologist,1*  to  have 
been  the  centre  of  the  volcanic  phenomena,  that  have  left  so 
many  traces  on  the  southern  declivities  of  the  Erz-Gebirge ; 
basalt  and  other  rocks  of  an  igneous  origin  are  seen  there 
in  every  direction. 

Although  the  volcanoes  in  Bohemia  belong  to  that  class  j 
which  burned  before  the  period,  when  the  earth  was  inlia- 1 
bited  by  man,  yet  the  country  Is  still  subject  to  shocks,  oc- 
casioned by  subterranean  tires.  Several  took  place  in  the 
month  of  January,  1824,  in  the  chain  of  the  Erz-Gcbirge 
and  in  the  districts  of  Eger  am!  Elnbogen.  Their  direction 
was  from  north  to  south,  south-west  and  south-east ; they 
were  accompanied  in  some  places  with  a noise  resembling 
thunder ; in  others  many  springs  were  dried  up/ 

A country  in  which  the  rocks  are  so  various,  and  the ! 
volcanic  remains  so  numerous,  abounds  generally  with  mi- 
neral springs ; at  least  Bohemia  forms  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  £uch  as  are  most  resorted  to,  are  situated  in  the 
northern  districts ; it  may  suffice  to  give  the  reader  some 
notion  of  th«*ir  number  ami  celebrity,  to  mention  the  springs 
of  SedHtz,  those  of  Sntzkamen  in  the  district  of  Kauixim, 
and  those  of  rstrobnitz  in  that  of  Bechin,  the  alkaline  springs 
ot  Bilin,  Carlsbad  anil  Tarplitz,  the  ferruginous  springs  of  , 
Bechin  near  Tmutnau,  the  nathsof  Klcinkuche]  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Beraun,  and  those  of  Tetschen  in  that  of  Leitmeritz,  I 
and  lastly,  the  ferruginous  springs  of  Eger. 

The  two  principal  feeders  of  the  Elbe  tire  the  Moldau  i 
and  the  Eger;  the  first  traverses  Bohemia  from  its  southern  | 
extremity  to  Melnick ; the  length  of  its  course  is  mure  than 
u hundred  and  thirty-five  miles/  From  the  Tculel-Ge- 
hirge  to  Prague,  a distance  of  about  ninety  mites,*  it  Ins  a 
tall  of  two  hundred  anil  sixty -nine  fcet.  The  Eger,  which 
rises  in  the  Fichtel-Gebirgc  near  its  junction  with  the ; 
Bcchmer-Vl  aid,  and  enters  the  Elbe  at  Thcrcsicnsfcidt,  bos 
a less  rapid  course,  for  its  fall  does  not  exceed  a hundred 
and  fifty -eight  feet  in  n distance  of  seventy-nine  miles/* 

Several  extensive  lakes  are  situated  in  the  country  ; the 
largest  arc  that  of  Teschmitz  in  the  district  of  Jilattau, 
tluit  ol  Plokenstcin  in  the  mountains  of  the  same  name, 
and  that  ot  Kummcr  in  the  district  of  Saatz.  But  the 
number  of  ponds  is  much  greater;  in  1786,  they  were 
reckoned  at  more  than  twenty  thousand,  and  according  to 
the  calculations  that  were  then  made  in  order  io  regulate 
the  contributions,  their  surface  was  not  less  than  a hundred 
and  thirty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  acres ;h  their  num- 

* Naiurwinwri^fhaft- 
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her,  however,  has  since  been  reduced  by  draining.  That 
of  Ezeperka  near  Pardubitz  is  one  ol'  the  most  extensive  ; 
it  contains  several  considerable  islands  covered  with  trees. 
Many  marshes,  formed  by  the  annual  inundations  of 
rivers,  or  by  the  waters  which  descend  from  the  mountains 
into  the  low  Tallies,  are  situated  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ; but  as  none  of  them  are  large,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  them. 

The  climate  of  Bohemia  is  modified  hv  the  nature  of  the 
country,  its  lofty  mountains,  extensive  plains,  and  deep 
vallies.  It  is  temperate  in  the  central  districts  and  on  the 
south-western  frontiers,  but  the  mountains  covered  with  fo- 
rests have  an  influence  on  the  temperature  to  a considerable 
distance  from  their  ba<e.  'Phi*  variation  of  Reaumur’s  ther- 
mometer at  Prague,  gives  the  annual  mean  term  of+7.  7°. 
It  lias  been  proved  by  registers  kept  at  the  observatory  in 
the  same  town,  that  the  greatest  heat  is  from 
to  -f24°  of  Reaumur,  and  the  greatest  cokl,  about  — 16°. 
The  tbertnomctrical  variations  at  Eger,  in  the  remotest  part 
ol’  the  western  frontier,  indicate  a mean  term  of  4-7.  4°, 
while  at  Krumau  near  the  southern  extremity,  it  is  not 
greater  tlian  4-6-  9*. 

The  most  prevalent  w inds  in  Bohemia  blow  from  south- 
east ami  south-west/  The  east  and  north -east  winds  are 
almost  always  accompanied  with  rain,  but  the  north,  north- 
west, and  south-west  winds,  are  sure  signs  of  dry'  weather. 
The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  yearly,  amounts  to  eighteen 
or  nineteen  inches  ; the  evaporation  that  takes  place  in  the 
shade,  to  fourteen.  The  average  number  of  rainy  days, 
obsened  in  a series  of  eighteen  years,  was  annually  equal 
to  ninety ; the  proportion  that  subsisted  between  days  of 
calm  and  cloudless  weather,  and  those  in  which  the  wea- 
ther was  rainy,  or  the  sky  more  or  less  covered  with 
clouds,  was  ns  one  to  five/ 

No  accurate  information  can  be  obtained  concerning  the 
earliest  people  that  inhabited  Bohemia ; it  is  known  how- 
ever tliat  they  were  subdued,  and  in  a great  measure  de- 
stroyed by  the  Boii,  who  under  the  command  of  Sigovcsus, 
settled  in  the  country  about  six  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  ritrabo,  Pliny,  and  other  writers,  make  me  ntion 
of  the  same  jKrople,  from  whom  the  present  name  of  Bo- 
hemia is  derived. 

The  Boii  experienced  for  n long  period  all  tlve  vicissi- 
tudes of  war  ; tlieir  history  is  confined  to  migrations,  vic- 
tories and  defeats — the  results  of  battles  with  their  neigh- 
bours. Ancient  writers  mention  them  as  possessing  at  one 
time  the  country  beyond  the  Danube,  or  in  other  words, 
the  basin  id*  Bohemia,  and  at  another  time,  the  lands  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Drove,  and  lastly,  as  settled  in 
Thrace  and  Illyria.  Some  degree  of  confusion,  therefore, 
naturally  arises  ns  to  the  countries  w hich  they  occupied  ; 
hence  Pellonticr  supposes  that  they  all  issued  from  Gaul  or 
Italy.  Mentellc  appears  to  be  the  only  author,  who  has 
thrown  any  light  on  the  migrations  of  the  Boii ; according 
to  that  writer,  they  accompanied  Kdlovesus,  who  marched 
at  the  head  of  several  barbarous  tribes,  in  his  expedition 
into  Italy.  These  Boh  were  then  settled  on  the.  northern 
declivities  of  the  Apennines  in  the  present  territory  of  Bo- 
logna, and  their  name  seems  to  indicate  that  they  were  only 
a colony  belonging  to  the  nation  which  occupied  Bohemia. 

1 “35  h<fUN,n  • 
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After  the  fruitless  attempt  of  BeUovesus,  tlie  Boii  were  re-  » 
pulsed  by  the  Romans,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  the  Danube, 
near  tin*  frontiers  of  Illyria  ; subdued  and  nearly  annihila- 
ted by  the  Gets?,  the  country  to  which  they  luul  migrated, 
remained  desert,  whence  Btmbo  calls  it  the  desert  of  the 
Boii.*  But  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  inhabited 
the  basin  of  Bohemia,  were  not  long  secure  from  the  at- 
tacks of  their  neighbours.  About  two  hundred  and  eighty 
years  before  the  birth  of  our  Baviour,  the  Cimbri  attempted 
to  subdue  them,  but  were  defeated.  It  was  not  until  thirty 
or  forty  years  after  the  vulgar  era,  that  the  Marcomanni" 
expelled  them,  and  took  possession  of  their  territory.  The 
Boii  found  a new  country  in  the  plains  watered  by  the 
Danuta?,  that  form  at  |iresent  a part  of  Bavaria.  It  is  on  i 
that  account  that  Tacitus  says,  that  although  tins  inhubi-  , 
touts  are  changed,  the  name  ol‘  Bohemia  still  remains,  and 
serves  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  its  ancient  occu- 
pants/ Although  the  Boii  were  driven  from  their  territory 
by  the  Marcorauimi,  they  held  no  mean  reputation  in  Ger- 
many ; they  joined  the  Helvetii,  and  invaded  Gaul,  while 
the  jEdui  resisted  Caesar;*  alter  the  defeat  of  the  Helvetii, 
the  Roman  general  did  not  compel  the  Boii  to  seek  ibr 
shelter  in  the  Hercynian  forest,  but  in  consideration  of 
their  valour  and  courage,  and  at  the  request  of  the  /Kdni, 
he  made  over  to  them  a jwirt  of  the  territory  of  tlie  latter. 
Thus,  it  appears  from  these  details,  that  the  Boii  have  save- 
raj  times  changed  their  country  ; but  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  their  different  posse— ions  were  inhabited  bv  live  dis- 
tinct people  of  the  same  name;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
same  {leople,  who  at  different  epochs  settled  in  live  different 
countries. 

According  to  Tacitus,  tlie  Marcomanni  were  tlie  most  j 

niwerful  people  of  any  in  the  territories  between  the 
unube  and  the  Hercynian  forest ; the  luct  tluit  they  con- 
quered Bohemia,  may  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  historian. 
They  were  governed  by  kings,  chosen  from  the  most  illus- 
trious families  of  their  nation,  but  after  the  reign  of  Angus*  ( 
tus,  the  Romans  placed  foreign  rulers  over  them.  Rome,  ,i 
however,  did  not  assist  these  rulers  with  her  arms,  but  sup-  i 
plied  thein  with  gold  and  silver.*  Maroboduus  is  of  all  the 
native  princes,  the  one  most  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
annals  of  Tacitus.  Strabo  informs  us  that  after  having 
passed  his  youth  nt  Rome  under  the  protection  of  Augus-  i 
tus,  he  was  called  to  govern  hU  countrymen.  Tlie  com-  j 
mencement  of  his  reign  was  prosperous ; he  led  the  Mar- 
comanni  to  the  conquest  of  Bohemia,  and  made  himself  : 
master  <»f  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Bon.  He  subdued 
several  neighbouring  states,  and  enriched  himself  with  their 
spoils.  He  possessed  great  inlluence  over  a portion  of 
Germany,  and  formed  a league,  consisting  ol  the  llcr- 
munduri,  Quadi,  Benmoues,  Longobardi  and  other  nations, 
against  Hermann  or  Arniinius,  who  had  become  formidable 
after  having  defeated  the  legions  of  Varus.  But  in  this 
contest  Maroboduus  was  unsuccessful ; in  vain  he  implored 
the  assistance  of  the  Romans ; they  saw  with  secret  joy, 
the  enemies  who  had  resisted  their  yoke,  weakened  by 
divisions  amongst  themselves.  Abandoned  by  his  allies, 
without  authority  over  his  people,  Maroboduus  had  no  other 
resource  than  to  implore  the  protection  of  Gcrmanicus, 


who  granted  him  on  asylum  in  Italy,  where  he  passed  the 
rest  of  his  days. 

The  descendants  of  the  Marcomanni,  at  the  time  when 
the  Roman  power  began  to  decline,  were  compelled  to  give 
up  their  country  to  different  nations,  whose  names  were 
hardly  known  to  the  Romans.  These  nations  migrated  from 
Poland  and  the  north  of  Hungary,  and  were  known  by  the 
general  denomination  of  Slavi.  The  time  when  they  first 
invaded  Bohemia  is  uncertain  ; indeed  little  is  known  of 
their  history  before  the  sixth  century.  They  were  called 
Tchekhcs1  or  Czechs  by  the  western  Slavi,  n name,  which 
in  their  language  signifies  the  First,  probably  because  tlie 
country  they  inhabited,  was  nearest  to  Germany.  Their 
governmtMit  was  nt  first  republican,  but  through  fear  lest 
they  should  he  expelled  from  Bohemia  by  the  Avars  and  the 
Huns,  they  chose  a sovereign,  who,  if  tradition  may  1* 
credited,  was  8a mo,  a Franconian  merchant,  a malt  of 
wisdom  and  courage  ; he  governed  them  for  a number  of 
years,  and  freed  them  from  the  yoke  of  the  Avars.  A re- 
gency was  appointed  at  hU  death,  and  it  continued  until 
krock  was  elected ; that  prince  was  succeeded  by  his 
daughter  Libussa,  sumamed  the  magician,  who  reigned  with 
Przemyal8  her  husband,  between  the  years  722  and  745. 
The  sovereignty  was  hereditary  for  several  generations,  but 
the  early  part  of  the  Bohemekm  history  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. Little  is  known  concerning  it,  before  tlie  middle 
of  the  ninth  century ; until  that  period  they  continued  iu 
idolatry,  aiui  had  to  oppose  at  the  same  time,  the  attacks 
of  the  Germans,  stud  the  sermons  of  the  monks,  who  were 
continually  sent  from  Rome.  Fourteen  princes  and  the 
grand  duke  Borziwoy*  were  baptized  in  the  year  804,  and 
Prague  was  erected  into  a bishopric  in  072,  during  the  reign 
of  Bolesl&us  II. 

The  dignity  of  grand  duke  was  elective  until  tlie  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century'.  Brzctislaw*  was  the  first,  w ho 
enacted  a law  in  the  year  1053,  making  the  succession 
hereditary,  but  the  law  did  not  continue  in  force  long  atler 
the  death  of  the  prince.  Otho  the  First  conquered  Bo- 
hemia, and  added  it  to  the  empire’ in  108G.  Henry  the 
Fifth  conform!  on  duke  Brzctislaw  the  Second,  the  title 
of  king,  in  HJ66,  and  from  that  period  the  monarchy  was 
; elective. 

Tlie  country  was  much  improved  by  the  German  eolo- 
! nists  that  settled  there  during  the  ninth  century ; for  Bo- 
hemia, isolated  from  other  nations,  did  not  emerge  trom 
; barbarism  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  which  by 
j opening  communications  with  Rome,  ffrepared  the  way 
for  the  civilization  of  the  Slavi.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  Ottocar  encouraged  German  workmen 
ami  artists  of  every  kind  ; under  the  same  prince,  industry 
was  diffused  in  the  towns,  ami  commerce  freed  from  its 
shackles.  Order  and  tranquillity  were  maintained,  and 
written  laws  were  kept  in  the  principal  cities.  His  succes- 
sor, Ottocar  the  Second,  who  was  called  to  the  throne  ol 
Austria,  extended  his  power  not  only  over  Bohemia,  but 
over  a part  of  Silesia,  Poland  and  Prussia.  Possessing  the 
same  views,  be  continued  tlie  work  of  his  father,  protected 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  encouraged  the  introduction  of 
the  German  language,  os  the  great  DtSltl  ol  enlightening 


• Strabo,  VII.  rhan.  II,  section  5.  b .Warromasi,  Tacitus. 

• Manet  rulhiM*  Boihrmi  nonsrn,  aii;uiftralqu?  loci  wtttrm  memorum, 
quarmU  lmilaii*  ©ultocjbn*.  Tacitus,  IV  Moribu*  (imunonim,  arrt. 

d The  Avlui  at  that  time*  were  the  allirs  or  rotiwr  subjects  of  the  Ro- 
mans. An  attrnq*  was  however  ma*h>  by  tike  Helvetii  to  attach  them  to 
then  cauae,  through  the  agency  of  Diunnorix.— P. 


* Twit  us,  Dc  Moribu*  Cicrnianorum. 
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hig  subject*  The  manners  and  language  of  the  people  had 
undergone  great  changes  about  tbe  commencement  of  the 
fourteenth  century ; at  that  time  the  laws  were  written  in 
German.  Prague,  which  was  one  of  the  most  important 
citirs  in  Germany,  become  the  seat  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  emperor  Charles  the  Fourth  had  been  elected  king 
of  Bohemia  but  the  states  of  the  kingdom  declared  the 
monarchy  hereditary  in  hw  family.  It  was  to  the  same 
prince  that  the  capital  was  indebted  for  its  university. 

Wenceslnus,  his  son  and  successor,  reformed  the  laws,  and 
substituted  the  national  language  in  the  different  courts. 

John  Hits*  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  flourished  in  the  same 
reign  ; but  the  inhabitants  we.f  too  ignorant  to  appreciate  jj 
their  wise  and  enlightened  views  concerning  religious  reform, 
their  virtues,  talents  and  noble  disinterestedness.  These 
apostles  of  the  reformation  appeared  in  the  world  at  too 
early  a period  ; they  were  not  understood,  their  characters 
were  calumniate!.  Intriguing  persons  made  use  of  their 
own  expressions  to  excite  a civil  war,  which  although  it 
may  have  rendered  Ziska,  the  brave  and  disinterested 
chief,  illustrious,  served  only  to  protract  the  existence  of 
abuses,  which  good  men  wished  to  see  abolished.  The  mo- 
narchy became  again  elective  after  the  death  of*  W enceslaus. 

Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Austria,  obtained  the  sove- 
reignty in  152G;  his  reign  forms  an  epoch,  not  only  be- 
cause the  hereditary  succession  was  established  in  his  family, 
and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Bohemian  states  were  restricted 
in  the  election  of*  their  kings,  but  because  in  his  time,  great 
advances  were  shown  to  have  been  made  in  knowledge. 

The  prince  endeavoured  in  vain  to  check  the  progress  of 
civilization  ; it  was  in  vain  that  he  protected  the  Jesuits,  and 
banished  all  those  who  were  thought  favourable  to  the  re- 
formation ; neither  was  it  attended  with  any  advantage  that 
censors  prohibited  books  from  being  sold  or  published  in  hig 
dominions ; the  impulse  which  had  been  given  to  the  nge 
could  not  be  checked, 
the 

admired 
works 

, . 77  •;  ~ r7‘7  :*T  1."""*’.  ,'vv,"w:  II  Tu  v,,,w ' mtwugii  uicv  limy  or  situate*!  in  seigniories. 

he  permitted  <1  translation  ot  them  to  be  dedicated  to  him-  ' they  are  tired  (torn  seigniorial  burdens  and  impost*.  Most 
sett ; so  tar  at  least,  he  weakened  unknowingly  the  effects  ! ot'  the  towns  having  mines  in  their  territory  belomr  to  the 
of  his  system.  II  i — • -i — • ’ * c 

Ferdinnnd’s  successor,  Maximilian  the  gecoud,  followed 
n different  line  of  policy  : wise  and  tolerant,  he  granted  in 
1567,  the  benefits  of  religious  liberty  tonll  his  subjects;  but 
those  who  opposed  freedom  of  conscience,  tailed  not  to  ex- 
cite obstinate  fanatics  to  resist  the  protestnnts  ; violent 

controversies,  reiterated  complaints  and  exorbitant  demands 
were  the  fruits  of  his  liberal  system.  Matthias,  who  reigned 
next,  thought  fit  to  impose  new  restrictions  on  the  |*x>tes- 
tants ; in  place  of  controversies,  insurrections  and  revolts 
ensued.  The  thirty  years’  war  added  to  the  calamities  of 
Bohemia  ; its  populaton  was  diminished,  its  finances  were 
exhausted.  The  effects  of  such  evils  might  have  continued 
for  a long  period,  had  not  Maria  Theresa  appeared  and 
removed  them.  It  is  to  that  empress  that  Bohemia  owes 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  freedom  of  industry ; to  the 
same  celebrated  woman  the  country  is  indebted  for  many 
Wise  laws,  a better  administration  of  justice,  an  improved 
system  of  education,  and  different  institutionswhich,  although 
not  to  be  compared  with  those  that  have  recently  insured 
roc  prosperity  of  several  European  states,  are  not  on  that 
account  the  less  beneficial  to  a |*ople,  whose  ruler*  adopt 
•lowly  the  improvements  of  enlightened  governments. 


[ttOOlS  CXXY. 

According  to  the  federative  act  of  1815,  Bohemia  forms 
a part  of  the  Germanic  confederation.  A#  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  the  succession  to  the  throne 
pisses  in  a direct  line  to  the  different  members  of  the  reign- 
ing family.  According  to  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
kingdom,  its  political  organization  remains  on  the  same 
footing  as  in  past  ages.  The  king,  at  his  coronation,  takes 
an  oath  not  to  alienate  the  kingdom,  to  respect  the  consti- 
tution, protect  the  states,  ami  preserve  the  privileges 
conferred  on  them  by  the  emperors  Ferdinand  the  Second, 
Ferdinand  the  Third  and  their  successors,  to  maintain  jus- 
tice;, ami  support  the  catholic  religion  with  all  his  purer 
The  states  are  divided  into  four  classes ; the  clergy,  the 
higher  nobles  or  lords,  the  petty  nobility  or  knights,"  and, 
lastly,  the  royal  towns.  Their  deputies  lorm  a general  as- 
I semblv,  ns  often  as  they  are  called  together  by  the  king,  who 
appoints  a commissioner  to  preside  over  them.  Their  func- 
tions an-  very  limited  ; they  may  deliberate  on  the  means 
of  executing  what  is  proposed  by  the  crown,  but  they  can- 
not petition,  much  less  can  nny  proposition  emanate  from 
them,  without  the  authority  of  the  government  or  of 
the  commissioner  who  represents  the  government ; for,  ac- 
cording to  Lichtenstern,  the  king  of  Bohemia  is,  ns  he  has 
always  been,  nlwolute  sovereign  of  the  country.  In  these 
assemblies,  the  clergy,  who  by  a law  of  Ferdinand,  are  su- 
perior to  the  other  states,  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
crown.  They  are  represented  by  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,  the  grand  prior  of  the  order  of  Malta,  and  the  other 
prelates  in  the  kingdom.  The  princes,  dukes,  counts  and 
barons  are  the  members  of  the  higher  nobilHv,  and  the  eight 
most  important  offices  in  the  state  must  be  filled  bv  indivi- 
duals belonging  to  that  body. 

Although  the  number  of  royal  towns  is  not  less  than 
forty-eight,  four  only  are  entitled  to  eleet  deputies.  These 
privileged  towns  are  Prague,  Kudweia,  Pilsen  and  Kutten- 


fost  class. 

Although  these  distinctions  exist,  and  others  by  which 
the  iwiiMints  are  divided  into  four  classes,  namely,  the  pro- 
pnelors  of  land,  the  tenants  of  houses,*  fnrmers  or  tenants 
of  laud,  nnd,  lastly,  the  day  labourers  or  workmen,  still  in 
the  ndinmistratkm  of  justice,  the  law  acknowledges  no 
difference  ill  individuals,  and  the  police  watches  with  equal 
vigilance  over  them  all.  1 

| rhe  unjust  laws  that  have  been  pissed  against  the  Jews, 
show  not  only  the  striking  difference  between  the  Austrian 
government  anil  the  more  enlightened  governments  of 
Europe,  but  serve  to  keep  up  in  the  minds  of  the  Bohe- 
mians, prejudices  as  inveterate  ngninst  the  same  people  as 
tlwse  flint  existed  in  the  dark  ages.  The  hatred  and  con- 
tempt in  which  the  lower  orders  of  Christians  in  different 
nations  liold  the  Jews,  may  be  explained  bv  those  who 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  eradicate  false  opinions,  strength- 
ened  by  religious  belief.  But  it  is  not  so  ensv  to  explain  why 
those  who  are  cnllcd  to  the  government  of  the  state  par- 
ticipate III  (lie  same  errors.  The  degraded  state  of  the 
Jews  in  Bohemia  must  he  imputed  to  the  government  under 
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which  they  live ; if  they  are  the  worthless  and  despicable 
set  of  people  they  are  supposed  to  be,  the  necessity  of  re- 
claiming them  seems  to  be  more  urgent.  But  the  Jews 
cannot  be  reformed,  nor  can  they  be  made  useful  members 
of  die  community,  if  they  are  suffered  to  remain  in  igno- 
rance, if  they  arc  rendered  indifferent  os  to  character,  and 
if  the  law  Is  made  the  echo  of  the  popular  prejudices  against 
them. 

Some  necessary  consequences  of  the  Austrian  policy  in  I 
this  respect,  may  be  briefly  mentioned.  All  agree  that  the  ; 
Jews  in  Bohemia  have  made  no  advances  in  civilization  for  \ 
more  than  half  a century.  They  observe  strictly  the  fun-j 
damcntal  principles  of  a religion  that  sefiarutcK  them  from  | 
other  nations.  They  refuse  to  drink  out  of  the  glass  that 
a Christian  has  used  ; they  alatain  from  wine  on  their  jour- 
neys, if  none  can  be  got  which  has  been  put  into  casks  or 
Inittlcs  by  their  brethren  ; the  flesh  of  every  animal  slain 
by  a Christian  is  considered  unclean. 

It  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  he  recollected,  that  the 
Christians  in  Bohemia  have  committed  flagrant  acts  of  in- 
justice against  the  Jews  ; it  has  been  determined  more  than 
once  to  banish  them  the  kingdom,  and  the  sentence  has 
been  as  often  n verted  only  bv  pecuniary  services  or 
presents  to  men  in  power.  A law  was  enacted  in  1817, 
lor  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  increase,  by  which  no 
woman  can  marry  before  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  no  man 
before  that  of  twenty-two.  If  any  enter  into  wedlock 
at  an  earlier  jieriod,  such  marriages  are  null,  and  the 
rabbis  that  cek'brate  them  are  hanished.  Can  it  lie  sup- 
|H)sed,  after  the  statement  of  these  facts,  that  the  Jews  in 
Bohemia  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  other  citizens  that  their 
property  and  wealth  are  equally  secure  t Government  has 
shown  its  regard  for  them  by  putting  them  without  the  pule 
of  ordinary  legislation.  If  two  persons  are  prevented  from 
marrying  because  the  one  is  only  seventeen  and  the  other  *j 
only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  what  else  m it  than  to  en-  -i 
eourage  immorality  and  adultery  ? It  is  by  such  means  that  I 
profligacy  and  seduction  may  perhaps  become  common  !j 
among  a people  who,  whatever  their  faults  may  lie,  are  an  i 
example  to  Christians  for  conjugal  fidelity. 

The  author  from  whom  these  details  have  jxirtly  Iwen  ! 
taken,*  commends  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  Austrian' 
government  against  the  Jews,  a proof  that  great  acquire-  I 
ments  are  not  incompatible  with  unfounded  prejudice.  If 
he  may  be  believed,  the  Jews  cannot  be  enlightened  by 
education,  they  are  altogether  destitute  of  generous  senti- 
ments. It  was  rightly  maintained  thirty  years  ago,*1  con- 
tinues the  same  author,  that  the  number  of  Jews  in  the 
kingdom  was  a great  evil ; they  have  always  t>een  the 
objects  of  popular  hatred,  but  their  gradual  increase  may 
render  vain  both  the  vigilance  of  the  police  ami  the  wise 
taws  that  have  been  past  against  them.  The  facts  on  which 
M.  I Jchtoostem  founds  his  ojiinion  shall  be  afterwards  exa- 
mined ; certainly  much  weight  cannot  be  attached  to  them, 
if  they  lx*  confined  to  the  pretended  crime  of  usury,  and 
the  commercial  superiority  which  distinguishes  the  Jews, 
and  excites  the  nation  against  them. 

Before  the  edict  of  Joseph  the  r*econd  was  passed,6  it 
might  have  been  inferred  from  the  rigour  with  which  ns 
many  were  punished  as  were  suspected  of  being  protes- 

• I.iehtrn*t«*m-  •, 

h By  thr  cnuiwrlW  Rir^r. 

• Kilirt  prnntinj;  tolrratwm  U the  Protestant*,  Oct.  13,  1781. 
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tants,  tlmt  the  whole  nation  was  devoted  to  the  chureh  of 
Rome.  But  no  sooner  was  lilierty  of  conscience  proclaim- 
ed, thnn  whole  towns  became  suddenly  Lutheran.  Although 
protestants  of  almost  even-  denomination  have  since  that 
time  been  protected  by  government,  still  they  are  not  very 
numerous  ; the  proportion  between  them  ami  the  catholics 
is  nearly  as  one  to  thirty-three.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the 
edict  of  Joseph  the  Second,  the  cloister*  are  as  thickly 
peopled  ns  formerly ; the  number  of  convents  is  not  less 
than  seventy-six/  but  only  five  of  them  are  inhubited  by 
women. 

The  archbishop  of  Prague  is  styled  a prince  of  the 
kingdom,  and  receives  from  Rome  the  title  ol  legate  of  the 
holy  sec  ; he  as  well  ns  the  other  bishops  are  nominated  by 
the  king  ;the  pope  merely  confirms  their  appointment.  No 
bull  can  be  published  in  the  kingdom  without  the  consent 
of  government.  The  highest  spiritual  courts  which  tin* 
protestants  acknowledge,  are  the  consistories  of  Prague  and 
Vienna.*  Tin*  Jewish  worship  Is  under  the  direction  of  a 
council,  the  members  of  which  are  the  great  Rabbi  of 
Prague,  and  two  assistants. 

The  present  population  of  Bohemia  is  not  accurately 
known  ; according  to  the  Inst  census,  that  of  1818,  it 
amounted  to  8,275,866  inhabitants;  in  that  number  there 
were  1,520,931  males  and  1,754,932  females.  It  appear* 
from  the  most  authentic  accounts,  that  the  country  did  not 
contain  more  than  2,887,769  inhabitants  in  1791,  so  that 
the  increase  in  a period  of  twenty-seven  years  was  equal 
to  388,097  individuals.  The  population  in  1827  may  thus 
be  nearly  ascertained  by  a very  simple  calculation  ; in  short 
if  the  third  part  of  388,097  be  added  to  the  census  ot 
1818,  then  the  result  gives  nearly  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  1827.  The  imputation  of  1827,  thus  calculated, 
amounts  to  3,405,231  individuals,  but  that  number  is  rather 
under  thnn  above  tin*,  truth,  for  the  years  tlmt  bare  elapsed 
since  tlie  peace,  have  been  favourable  to  population/ 

The  inhabitants  consist  chiefly  of  three  distinct  people  : 
the  Tchekhcs  or  Slavonians,  the  Germans  and  the  Jews. 
The  first  form  two  thirds  of  the  popnlutir n in  the  king- 
dom. The  circle  of  Klnbogen  w wholly,  and  other  circles 
are  partly  peopled  by  Germans ; their  total  number  does 
not  exceed  eight  hundred  and  titty  thousand ; as  to  the 
Jews,  they  may  be  equal  to  fifty  thousand. 

Most  of  the  Gentians  who  settled  in  the  country  about 
the  ninth  century,  migrated  front  Saxony,  and  were  em- 
ployed in  working  the  mines;  the  rest  were  almost  all 
artisans,  who  came  front  different  countries  on  the  Imnks 
of  the  Rhine,  at  that  time  too  populous,  and  settled  in  the 
towns.  Thev  were  so  numerous  in  Prague,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  jjossessed  so  great 
a preponderance  from  their  wenlth,  that  the  most  important 
offices  were  committed  to  them.  The  university  of  Prague, 
which  was  founded  in  the  same  century,  tended  to  increase* 
their  number ; for  the  desire  ol'  knowledge  attracted  many 
students  from  Germany,  and  not  a few  settled  in  the  coun- 
try. Lastly,  when  the  partisans  of  John  Hnss,  w ho  were 
all  of  Slavonic  origin,  were  persecuted  and  obliged  to  quit 
Bohemia,  tlie  most  of  their  pro|M*rty  was  confiscated  and 
divided  among  German  nobles,  who,  like  the  nobility  under 
(i  Lwb  the  Fourteenth,  enriched  themselves  with  the  spoils 

German  Austrian  stnUr  and  in  Gatiriu  air  subject  lu  the  con*Ut«wy  ol  4 i- 
enna.  ( Ha**H.  V— P.  , . 

| t The  time  rbj»rd  fnwn  1818  to  1*27  i*  «|u«d  to  nine  vrara;  the  m- 
emur  in  twctltj-orvrn  years  i*  known ; if  th*  third  port  ot  it  tlirrrforc  b* 
I added  to  the  ceiwus  for  1818,  it  given  the  population  in  l**/?. 
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of  tho  ,iro<.  .«<»nt3,  and  had  no  sample*  about  receiving 
ID-gotten  wraith.  If  to  these  cam***,  so  favourable  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Germans  in  Bohemia,  he  added  the  pro- 
tection they  acquired  when  the  country  came  under  the 
government  of  Austria,  for  since  that  Germans 

have  filled  the  highest  othccs  in  the  stale,  it  may  be  easily 
explained,  why  their  influence  is  so  srreat,  although  their 
number  is  comparatively  inconsiderable,  and  also  why  their 
language  Is  so  generally  diffused.  The  lower  orders  among 
th  * Tchekhea  still  retain  their  language,  which  together 
with  the  German  is  spoken  by  the  middling  classes. 

The  Tchckhe  or  Bohemian  language  is  one  of  those 
Slavonic  dialects  wliich  have  been  styled  B<>  he  mo- Polish, 
by  M.  A.  Bnlbi.*  It  differs  from  the  other  dialects,  such  as 
the  Polish,  Croatian  and  ltagusnn,  nbt  merely  in  its  gram- 
matical forms,  but  by  its  use  of  the  German  characters,  for 
in  the  others,  the  Roman  letters  are  used.  The  Bohemians 
sprung  from  the  Tchekhcs,  may  be  easily  known  by  their 
pronunciation.  The  German  Bohemians  retain  the  Ba- 
varian, Saxon,  Silesian  or  Austrian  pronunciation,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  descended  from  the  one  or  the  other  of 
those  nations,  or  according  as  they  inhabit  the  frontiers  ad- 
jacent to  them. 

The  people  in  Bohemia  nrc  strong  and  laborious  active 
and  well  made.  According  to  calculations  published  by 
Rieger  and  Lichteustern,  three  individuals  die  annually  out 
of  a hund rad  ; the  proportion  between  the  deaths  and 
births  is  as  a thousand  to  a thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty-four;  out  of  ten  thousand  infants,  a hundred  and 
ninety-nine  arc  still-born  ; the  number  of  births  is  to  the 
population  ns  one  to  twenty-three.  The  total  number  of 
deaths  amount  to  nearly  ninety  thousand,  and  of  these  seven 
hundred  and  seventy  are  violent  or  occasional  by  accidents. 
But  the  mortality  is  not  so  great  in  some  remote  quartern 
in  the  districts  of  Bcraun,  Bitschow,  Bunzlau,  Chnidim, 
Czndau,  Klattnu  and  Prachin ; the  deaths  there  do  not 
make  up  n fortieth  or  a forty-fifth  port  of  the  population. 
Numerous  examples  of  longevity  might  be  mentioned  ; 
there  are  many  individuals  between  ninety  and  a hundred 
years  of  age.  It  is  stated  that  in  1801,  out  of  five  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  persons,  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  hail  passed  their  hundredth  year,  and  twenty-nine 
were  upwards  of  a hundred  and  ten.  The  nre>[>ortion 
of  natural  children  at  the  same  period,  was  nearly  eight  to 
a hundred,  or  seventy-six  to  a thousand.  The  mean  dura- 
tion of  marriages  is  about  twenty-two  years  and  two 
months,  ami  the  mean  number  of  children  from  every 
marriage,  about  four.  One  marriage  takes  place  yearly 
out  of  ever}-  hundred  and  thirty-four  inhabitants  and  the 
total  number  of  married  men  in  1817,  amounted  to  5G9,79S. 
It  may  he  worth  while  to  compare  some  of  these  facts 
which  relate  only  to  the  Christian  population,  with  others 
relative  to  the  Jews ; among  them  the  number  of  deaths 
is  hardly  one  in  sixty-two,  but  the  number  of  births  does 
not  exceed  one  in  forty-three. 

The  Germans  and  Tchekhcs  differ  as  much  in  their 
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character  as  in  their  language  ; they  resemble  each  otlier 
only  in  their  strict  observance  of  religious  ceremonies,  in 
their  devotedness  to  their  sovereign,  and  in  their  hatred 
against  the  seigniorial  nobility.  The  Slavonians  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  Germans  by  the  care  which  they 
take  of  their  property,  and  by  their  constant  desire  of  add*-  I 
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ing  to  it ; they  are  less  susceptible  of  attachment,  lew 
faithful  in  their  affections,  and  more  addicted  to  society, 
dissipation  and  nmusement.  They  boast  of  their  prudence, 
hut  it  consists  principally  in  not  trusting  their  neighbours, 
particularly  the  Germans,  whom  they  still  consider  enemies. 
In  the  military  service,  the  soldiers  of  both  nations  rival 
each  other  in  zeal  and  courage.  The  mountaineers  are 
distinguished  by  a greater  n|)titude  for  the  Hrts,  and  by  a 
generosity  and  a dignity  of  character,  which  are  rarely 
observed  among  the  jicople  in  the  plains. 

The  stranger,  who  travels  through  Bohemia,  mnst  per- 
ceive a great  difference  in  the  dress  of  the  inhabitants; 
it  does  not,  ns  in  other  countries,  dcjiemi  merely  on  rank 
or  fortune  ; it  serves  to  distinguish  the  Slavonian  from  the 
German,  and  the  German  from  the  Jew.  The  Slavonic 
dress  may  lx:  known  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  plains 
by  its  resemblance  to  the  Polish  costume.  Although  some 
Germans  haw  adopted  it,  the  observer  does  not  confound 
them  with  the  other  inhabitants,  the  character  of  tbeir 
phvsiogmwnv  lx  so  widely  different  These  remarks  are* 
only  applicable  to  the  lower  orelere ; the  middling  as  well 
ns  upper  classes  of  society,  dress  like  the  French,  for  th** 
fashions  of  that  country  are  soon  adopted  by  the  gay  and 
the  wealthy.  The  Jews  have  retained  the  costume  wliich  is 
used  by  the  lower  orders,  but  they  may  be  easily  known,  as 
they  are  the  most  filthy  class  of  people  in  the  country. 

The  food  of  the  inhabitants  is  very  different  in  different 
districts,  ami  the  cause  depends  more  on  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  than  on  the  wealth  ami  poverty  of  the  people.  Barley 
and  oat  meal,  milk  and  potatoes,  are  generally  used  in  the 
mountains,  particularly  by  the  labourers ; beer  is  reserved 
for  holy-days.  But  in  the  rallies  and  the  plains,  where*  nature 
is  more  profuse,  the  husbandmen  have  better  and  more 
substantial  nourishment.  The  use  of  animal  food  is  not  so 
rare,  and  beer  or  wine  is  the  ordinary  drink.  The  Jews 
are  more  sober  and  abstemious  than  the  oilier  inhabitants ; 
their  thin  and  emaciated  forms  seem  almost  to  prove  that 
they  deprive  themselves  of  the  necessary  quantity  of  sub- 
sistence. Although  in  a wretched  and  degraded  slate,  they 
never  take  wine,  spirits,  or  any  strong  drink  to  excess ; it 
is  the  Christian  only  that  gets  drunk  on  festivals  and  holy- 
days. 

It  might  he  concluded  from  the  consideration  in  which 
landed  proprietors  are  held  in  most  parts  of  Bohemia,  that 
agriculture  is  well  understood,  and  that  the  hudvandnuui 
<k* rives  from  his  fields,  whatever  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. The  truth  is,  however,  that  there  are  few  coun- 
tries where  agriculture  is  not  better  understood.  The  cause 
must  be  principally  attributed  to  the  inveterate  prejudices 
and  slothful  habits  of  the  peasantry  ; those  districts  in  which, 
from  the  quality  of  the  soil,  one  might  expect  to  find  the 
most  abundant  harvests,  yield  but  scanty  crops.  But  in 
the  mountains,  on  the  other  hand,  poor  lands  and  inclement 
seasons,  though  great  obstacles  to  fruitful  harvests,  have 
rendered  the  people  more  active  and  intelligent.  It  results 
from  their  efforts  that  some  of  the  higher  districts  produce 
more  than  Is  sufficient  for  the  local  consumption,  and  in- 
deed the  district  of  Leitmeritz  in  the  central  chain,  lias 
been  called  the  Paradise  of  Bohemia.  If  in  the  lower  [Wirt 
of  the  country,  which  is  naturally  the  most  productive,  a 
better  system  of  agriculture*  was  adopted,  if  government 
excited  the  husbandmen  labour,  by  encouraging  the  cir- 
culation of  their  products,  by  opening  outlets  for  commerce, 
and  by  improving  the  breed  of  cattle,  which  nrc  every 
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where  deficient  both  in  number  and  quality,  the  country 
might  assume  a new  aspect,  acquire  a greater  political  im- 
portance, and  become  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  in 
the  crown  of  Austria.  The  breeding  of  sheep  is  neg- 
lected not  only  in  the  chain  of  the  Rieaen  Gebirge,  which 
contains  good  pasturage,  but  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom, No  reason  can  be  assigned  why  as  valuable  sheep 
might  not  he  reared  in  Bohemia  as  in  Saxony  or  Silesia. 
Sheep  are  certainly  more  valuable  than  goats  which  are 
every  year  increasing  in  the  country.  All  agree  that  the 
Bohemian  liorscs  arc  of  an  excellent  quality;  many  are 
kept  in  different  places  by  government  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  breed,*  and  a strong,  active  and  hardy  race 
has  thus  been  naturalized. 

The  climate  of  Bohemia  does  not  appear  favourable  to 
the  culture  of  the  vine  ; the  quantity  of  wine  produced 
annually  is  estimated  at  only  2,600  timers  or  540,000  gal- 
lons.11 It  Is  however  more  than  six  hundred  years  since  the 
vine  was  first  introduced  into  Bohemia.  Plants  were  im- 
ported by  Charles  the  Fourth'  from  Burgundy  and  the 
minks  of  the  Rhine  ; wine,  it  has  been  affirmed,  was  then 
so  abundant  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  import  any  from 
foreign  countries.4 

The  culture  of  fruit  trees  is  found  to  lie  profitable  ; their 
number  has  increased  considerably  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  but  at  that  time,  however,  it  amounted  to  nearly 
eleven  millions,  consisting  principally  of  apple,  pear,  plum, 
and  cherry  trees  ;•  their  annual  produce  forms  an  irapor- 
tant  branch  of  commerce. 

The  next  most  productive  plants  are  hops  and  flax  ; the 
first  is  cultivated  in  all  the  more  fertile  soils ; there  are  two 
kinds  of  it,  the  common  and  the  green  hop,  the  last  of  which  ; 
Ls  propagated  spontaneously. 

All  the  different  trees  that  are  known  in  Germany,  grow 
in  the  forests  of  Bohemia  ; they  yield  annually  a quantity 
of  timber  much  more  than  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
people  ; the  greater  portion  is  therefore  exported. 

The  rearing  of  the  industrious  insects  that  furnish  honey 
and  wax,  is  common  in  most  parts  of  the  country ; the 
number  of  hives  belonging  to  the  peasantry  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  sixty  thousand. 

The  mountains  and  the  forests  abound  in  different  sorts 
of  game,  some  of  which  multiply  in  the  plains.  The  rivers, 
lakes  and  ponds  are  stored  with  various  kinds  of  fish  ; more 
than  two  thousand  quintals  are  sold  or  exported  every  year 
from  the  seigniory  of  Pnrdubitz  in  the  district  of  Chrudim. 
The  country  is  mostly  supplied  with  trouts  from  the  lordship 
of  Bidschow.  In  some  of  the  ponds,  carps  weighing  from 
twenty  to  thirty  pounds  are  not  unfrequently  taken.  Many 
fresh  water  pearls  are  collected  in  tire  Moldau,  the  Elster 
and  other  rivers.  Salmon  are  frequently  caught  in  the  Elbe, 
and  also  tlie  fish  which  the  Germans  call  the  welsfisch  (,Si- 
lurus  Glanis,  Limiauts,)  that  weighs  from  ninety  to  a hun- 
dred pounds.  The  same  fish  attains  a greater  size  in  the 
Danube  ; next  to  the  Rturgeon,  it  is  the  largest  of  any  that 
are  found  in  fresh  water. 

The  head  of  the  silurus  is  brood  and  flat ; the  mouth, 
which  is  very  large,  is  furnished  with  a great  number  of 


» Th«  m<wt  important  rstnhlWimmt*  of  (Inn  kind  (Aara»,  atari*,)  axe 
thaw  at  Blutto,  Ah-Bunrlnu,  Cldumcte,  JoaephMadt,  Klnlliiu,  Krenig- 
rrnrti,  Nrmn«rhuU,  Niuiburg,  PardubiU,  Piiacn,  Puck,  Podiebrad,  Pnguc, 
Tabor,  Thrmienntiult  and  K Lid  rub. 
b " About  90,000  hectoRur*.” 

* In  tbc  14th  century. 


small  teeth  ; the  back  is  round  and  of  a greenish  black,  the 
belly  of  a bright  green,  and  black  spots  are  scattered  over 
the  body.  The  fins  are  yellow,  tipi  with  blue,  and  dotted 
with  the  same  colour.  The  atlurus  has  a voracious  appe- 
tite ; it  seeks  during  the  night,  the  spawn  along  die  banks 
of  the  rivers,  or  the  carcases  of  birds  and  quadrupeds  which 
the  waters  have  thrown  on  the  shores.  A naturalist  affirms 
that  the  remains  of  children  have  been  found  in  their  sto- 
nuich/  As  it  is  slow  in  its  motions,  and  as  its  fins  arc  short, 
it  seldom  overtakes  its  prey  by  swimming ; it  is  probably  on 
that  account  that  it  remains  always  during  the  day  under 
stones  or  the  roots  of  trees,  or  it»  holes.  Concealed  by  the 
ooze,  its  dark  colour  renders  it  invisible  to  the  other  fish  ; 
its  whiskers*  appear  above  the  mud,  and  in  their  movements 
and  size,  have  some  resemblance  to  worms  ; the  small  fish 
are  attracted  by  the  bait,  but  us  it  keeps  its  mouth  open, 
they  are  not  aware  of  the  danger,  until  it  is  too  late  to  escape. 
The  silurus  grows  slowly,  and  its  life  is  consequently  of  long 
duration  ; it  is  taken  by  tlie  hook  and  the  spear ; the  flesh 
of  the  animal  U white,  soft  and  fat,  but  difficult  of  digestion. 

It  is  difficult  to  examine  any  minemlogicul  collections 
without  being  convinced  of  the  fact  that  Bohemia  alajunds 
in  minerals.  It  Ls  in  the  chain  of  tlie  Erz-Gebirge  that  the 
most  extensive  works  are  carried  on,  while  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  country,  the  mines  so  celebrated  in 
ancient  times,  are  now  wholly  exhausted.  The  only  tin 
mines  in  Bohemia  and  in  the  whole  Austrian  empire  are 
situated  on  the  declivities  of  tlie  Erz-Gebirge ; their  pro- 
duce does  not  amount  annually  to  more  than  nine  thousand 
quintals.  Attempts  have  lately  been  made  to  work  some 
gold  mines  at  the  bow  of  the  fliesen-Gebirge.  More  than 
eight  centuries  ago,  the  district  of  Kaurzim  was  so  rich  in 
that  metal,  that  about  the  year  998,  the  single  mine  of  To- 
balka,  yielded  ten  thousand b marks  of  gold.  It  is  admitted 
however,  that  the  experiments,  which  nave  been  hitherto 
made,  have  not  corresponded  with  the  expectations  of  the 
miners ; still  the  gold  washings  on  the  banks  of  the  Eule, 
the  Sazawa,  the  W Ottawa,  the  Lesnhz  and  other  rivers, 
which  flow  through  alluvial  lands,  are  continued  with  some 
success.  The  silver  mines  in  the  district  of  Tabor,  on  the 
side  of  the  Moravian  mountains,  are  not  productive.  Severn! 
copper  mines  are  situated  in  other  districts,  but  they  are 
not  so  productive  ns  the  lead  mines,  although  the  produce 
of  the  latter  does  not  exceed  seven  or  eight  thousand  quin- 
tals. The  silver  mines  yield  annually  about  two  thousand 
four  hundred  marks.  The  iron  mines  are  without  doubt 
the  most  important  of  any  in  the  kingdom;  they  are  worked 
in  almost  all  the  mountains,  and  the  quantity  of  forged  iron 
thus  obtained,  is  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  quin- 
tals. Zinc,  arsenic  and  mercury  arc  obtained  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  ; coals  are  abundant,  and  the  salt 
springs  are  sufficiently  productive  to  supply  not  only  Bohe- 
mia hut  lower  Austria. 

It  is  sufficient  to  mention  among  the  numerous  mineral 
springs  in  the  country,  those  of  Tceplkz,  Carlsbad  and 
Sedlilz,  which  are  so  celebrated  that  it  may  be  necessary 
to  enter  into  some  details  concerning  them.  The  waters  of 
Toeplitz  are  saline,  ferruginous  and  alkaline ; their  tempera- 

4 J.  M.  Lichtcnetrm,  Umri**  ciner  Googi»ptu*ch-#CatiMi*ehm  Schikte- 
rung  <lm  Kimign'irlai  Bu-hiwn.  , _ 

* Principally  in  tho  district*  of  Bidsehow,  Kasniggr®t*,  Buniiau,  Sub, 
Leit  merit/,  Prachin  and  Kokimitx. 

t M.  Boor,  Mrmhrc  do  1‘ Academic  dea  Scienwa. 
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tore  is  1 17°  of  Fahrenheit  A German  naturalist*  has  en- 
devoured  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  seven  springs  at 
Carlsbad.  As  their  temperature  is  very  high,  he  supposes 
that  in  the  granite  in  the  vicinity,  chemical  and  galvanic 
effects  are  taking  place,  which  by  the  action  of  non-mineral 
water,  account  for  the  formation  of  these  warm  springs. 
According  to  the  same  author,  the  river  Tepel  supplies  this 
natural  laboratory  ; he  founds  his  opinion  on  a well  known 
fact,  namely,  that  the  springs  are  not  so  abundant  in  dry  ns 
in  rainy  weather,  and  also  on  the  fact  that  gas  hubbies  often 
escape  from  the  waters  of  the  river.  Other  naturalists  at- 
tribute the  heat  of  the  springs  to  central  fires  in  tlie  earth. 
It  seems  to  be  generally  adniitted  that  we  are  not  in  jKWses- 
aon  of  sufficient  facts  to  enable  us  to  explain  these  pheno- 
mena. It  may  be  remarked  that  according  to  the  analysis 
of  a distinguished  chemist,1*  the  waters  of  Carlsbad  contain 
a great  quantity  of  sulphate  ami  carbonate  of  soda.  It  has 
been  observed  too  by  an  eminent  physician,*  that  they  may 
be  used  with  success  in  hysterical  and  hypochondriacal 
diseases.  The  purgative  waters  of  Scdlltz  which  are  ex- 
ported to  every  country  in  Europe,  are  used  iierlwps  with 
greater  success  than  the  last  in  the  same  complaints.  They 
ore  so  well  known  that  it  is  needless  to  describe  their  pro- 
perties, or  to  state  that  they  are  clear  and  limjiid,  and  of  a 
salt  and  bitter  taste.  It  appears  from  their  chemical  analy- 
sis (hat  they  contain  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  Lime  and 
magnesia,  as  well  as  carbonic  acid  gas.* 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  various  rare  minerals 
are  met  with  in  Bohemia.  Some  of  the  precious  stones  that 
are  used  in  the  arts,  arc  also  found  in  the  country.  Of  these, 
the  garnet,  the  ruby,  tire  sapphire,  the  amethyst,  the  hya- 
cinth, and  the  topaz,  arc  employed  by  the  lapidary ; jas- 
pers, cornelians  and  calccdonies  are  used  for  different  pur- 
poses. Different  kinds  of  stone  well  adapted  for  building, 
together  with  marble  and  serpentine,  are  common  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Good  millstones  are  obtained  in  other 
places,  and  also  a sort  of  schistus  that  is  converted  into  ex- 
cellent whetstones,  and  kaolin  that  Is  used  in  the  manulac- 
ture  of  porcelain. 

Industry’  has  made  rapid  advances  in  Bohemia  within  the 
last  twenty  years ; more  than  six  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
linen  are  annually  obtained  from  its  manufactories,  and  they 
are  sold  for  more  than  nine  millions  of  florins.  The  produce 
of  the  tan-works  may  lie  estimated  at  nearly  two  millions 
two  hundred  thousand  florins  ; the  value  of  the  hats  made  in 
the  country,  at  nine  hundred  thousand  ; and  that  of  all  the 
different  manufactured  articles  at  more  than  twenty-three 
millions,  while  the  total  value  of  the  raw  materials  is  not 
equal  to  a fourth  part  of  the  same  sum  ; thus  ill  that  single 
class  of  products  there  is  a profit  of  about  sixteen  millions  of 
florins,  which  is  divided  among  the  workmen,  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  merchants.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  men- 
tion an  important  manufactory  of  lace  and  blond,  which 
has  been  established  at  Hirschenstand  in  the  circle  of  Eln- 
bogen  for  more  than  forty  years.  It  furnishes  employment 
to  about  eight  thousand  individuals,  and  the  annual  produce 
of  their  industry  is  estimated  at  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  florins.  The  greater  part  of  this  manufacture  is 
disposed  ot  in  the  Austrian  territories  ; the  rest  of  it  is  ex- 
ported to  Saxony,  From  that  kingdom,  the  fine  thread  is 
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obtained,  while  Austria  furnishes  the  common  thread  and 
t he  silk. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  on  the 
commerce  of  Bohemia,  to  account  for  the  jealousy  and 
hatred  which  subsist  against  the  Jews.  The  inhabitants  re- 
proach them,  because  they  never  follow  any  trade  or  occu- 
pation in  which  manual  labour  is  required.  But  there  is 
little  doubt,  if  they  were  to  do  so,  that  they  would  be  as 
much  detested  by  the  working  classes,  as  they  are  at  present 
by  the  mercantile  class  of  the  community.  *fhe  Jews  them- 
selves seem  to  be  aware  of  that  circumstance,  and  besides, 
as  most  of  them  have  numerous  families,  how  could  tliey 
be  able  to  maintain  their  children  during  a long  apprentice- 
sliip  ? They  are  all  brokers  or  money  agents,  a profession 
much  more  easy  than  any  other,  and  one  which  does  not 
require  a previous  training  or  apprenticeship ; the  example 
of  the  father  suffices  for  the  son.  It  has  been  said,  that  in 
whatever  port  of  Bohemia  the  Jews  are  numerous,  the 
I manufacturers  are  sooner  or  later  mined.  If  the  statement 
he  correct,  it  proves  merely  the  want  of  foresight,  or  im- 
providence of  the  manufacturer*.  It  is  probable,  that  in 
Bohemia,  as  in  every  other  country,  many  manufacturers 
begin  business  without  a sufficient  capital  to  carry  it  on.  If 
the  tradesman  cannot  fulfil  his  engagements  with  the  Jew, 
but  » obliged  to  give  instead  of  money,  his  manufactures  at 
a loss,  he  is  very  likely  to  be  soon  ruined ; but  ought  his  mis- 
I fortunes  to  lie  attributed  to  the  Jew  ? The  one  sells  his 
I money  at  us  dear  a rate  as  lie  can,  and  the  other  is  os  eager 
to  self  his  manufactures  or  merchandise  at  the  highest  |>ricc. 
Tlie  great  law  of  commerce  is  equally  applicable  to  them 
l both. 

Bohemia  exports  not  only  the  products  of  Us  manufac- 
turing industry,  but  those  of  its  agriculture,  such  as  grain, 
pulse  and  fruits,  as  well  as  the  surplus  timber  that  its  forests 
yield,  are  exchanged  for  colonial  produce,  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  people.  The  countries  with  which  it 
maintains  direct  commercial  intercourse,  are  Prussia, 
Saxony,  the  grand  dutchv  of  Baden  and  Bavaria.  The 
produce  of  its  fisheries,  alter  supplying  the  consumption  of 
the  country,  w chiefly  cxjwrtcd  to  Austria.  Nothing  per- 
haps tends  more  to  keep  up  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
than  the  annual  fair*  in  different  towns  ; the  most  impor- 
tnnt  are  held  at  Prague  and  Pilsen. 

Goods  are  trunsjiorted  on  the  Elbe,  the  Moldau  and  the 
i Eger,  in  boats  that  carry  from  three  hundred  to  twelve 
| hundred  quintals.  The  navigation  against  the  current,  is 
! often  effected  by  the  assistance  of  sails,  while  the  north 
and  north-east  winds  prevail  in  the  countries  that  arc  water- 
! ed  by  the  Elbe.  If  a projected  cnnol  which  is  to  open  a 
communication  between  tlie  Danube  and  the  Moldau,  were 
finished,  Bohemia  might  derive  great  advantage  from  it,  and 
las  much  perhaps  if  the  principal  roads  were  completed, 
which  it  is  at  present  projtosed  to  extend.  It  is  certain  that 
in  1817  their  total  kngth  was  not  more  than  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  English  miles.* 

From  the  details  into  which  we  have  entered,  the  reader 
mav  form  a correct  idea  of  Bohemia  ; the  principal  towns 
in  the  same  country  are  yet  to  be  described. 

| Prague,  the  capital,  is  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom.  Four  quarters  extend  along  the  banks  of  the 
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Moldau,  which  traverses  the  city ; on  one  side  are  built  the 
Old  and  the  New  Town,  and  on  the  other,  Kleine-Scitc  or 
the  Little  Quarter,*  and  fftadschin  or  the  Upper  Town. 
The  population  amounts  to  eighty-four  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  nuint»cr  of  houses  to  three  thousand  four 
hundred.  The  situation  of  Prague  has  been  much  ad- 
mired, as  well  on  account  of  the  Moldau,  which  is  about 
five  hundred  and  sixty  yards  in  breadth,  as  of  the  beauty 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  and  the  distant  views  of  the 
mountains  of  Schwein  and  Petrin,  that  partly  bound  the 
horizon.  The  town  occupies  a great  extent  of  ground ; it 
cannot  be  less  than  twelve  miles  in  circumference.*  Each 
quarter  has  its  curiosities ; in  the  Old  Town,  the  stranger 
may  observe  a bridge  over  the  Moldau,  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  supported  by  sixteen  arches,  adorned 
with  twenty-eight  statues  of  saints,  and  built  by  the  Empe- 
ror Charles  the  Fourth  in  the  year  1338.  The  public  build- 
uigs  in  the  same  quarter,  are  the  Carotin  or  ancient  univer- 
sity, founded  in  1371,  the  town  house  remarkable  for  an 
astronomical  clock,  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Tycho- 
Brahe,  the  church  of  Them,  in  which  is  contained  the 
mausoleum  of  the  same  great  astronomer,  the  fine  church 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  museum  of  natural  history,  and  the 
observatory.  The  streets  in  the  New  Town  are  broad  and 
well  built ; on  an  eminence  are  observed  the  ruins  of  the 
WUcherad,  an  ancient  castle  that  belonged  to  the  kings  of 
Bohemia  ; another  townhou.se  is  situated  in  the  same  quar- 
ter ; the  Hussites  threw  thirteen  members  of  the  municipal 
council  out  of  its  windows.  The  Kleine-Seite  or  Little 
Quarter  is  still  better  built  than  the  Inst ; it  may  be  remark- 
ed for  its  fine  houses,  the  church  of  Saint  Nicholas,  and  the 

(wince  of  Wallenstein.  But  in  point  of  situation,  the 
Irudschin  or  Upper  Town  Is  finer  than  any  other  quarter; 
it  is  adorned  by  trie  royal  castle,  the  building  of  which  was 
continued  at  intervals  lor  several  centuries,  and  was  at  last 
completed  by  Maria  Theresa ; the  Dome  or  cathedral,  a 
model  of  Gothic  architecture,  rises  near  the  same  edifice. 
Prague  possesses  a great  number  of  public  buildings,  many 
charitable  and  useful  institutions,  and  several  scientific  col- 
lections and  libraries ; the  library  belonging  to  the  univer- 
sity, contains  a hundred  and  thirty  thousand  volumes,  and  a 
manuscript  of  Pliny. 

It  is  believed  that  Prague  stands  on  the  site  of  Marobu- 
dum,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Marcomanni,  so  called  from 
their  king  Marobod  or  Maroboduus.  Ruined  by  the  inva- 
sion of  the  barbarians,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Slavonians  about 
the  year  CM  ; it  had  become  an  important  town  in  723 ; 
its  population  was  very  great  during  the  fifteenth  century, 
ami  not  less  than  forty -four  thousand  students  arc  said  to 
have  attended  its  university.  But  the  persecution  raised 
against  John  Iluss,'  who  was  bom  in  the  town,  and  the 
revolt  of  the  Hussites  were  fatal  to  the  university  ; it  is  not 
attended  at  present  by  more  than  a few  hundred  students. 
Among  the  different  articles  manufactured  at  Prague,  are 
hats,  linen  and  cotton  goods,  silk  and  woollen  stuffs,  Russia 
leather,  nitric  acid  and  glass. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  minutely  the  other  towns  in 
Bohemia  ; none  of  them  are  sufficiently  important  to  re- 
quire a detailed  account.  Jung-Bunzlau,  a small  town, 
built  in  973,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Iser,  by  Boleskiusd  the 
Second,  contains  three  thousand  six  hundred  inhabitants, 
wealthy  from  their  industry  and  commerce.  The  small 

» Lrmcr  Town.  Ed.  Enrye.  Kleine  Stadi  (Little  Town.)  Boaching. 
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| manufacturing  town  of  Reichstadt  is  the  appanage  of  Na- 
j poleon's  son.  Leitmeritz,  a well  built  town,  does  not  con- 
tain more  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  individuals,  and 
the  fortress  of  Thcresienstadt  in  the  neighbourhood,  com- 
mands a si  j util  place  of  a thousand  inhabitants.  Lippa  is 
noted  for  its  cloth  and  woollen  manufactures,  and  more 
glass  is  made  at  Kainnitz  than  in  any  other  town  in  the 
kingdom.  The  famous  village  of  Wamadorf,  the  largest 
of  any  in  Bohemia,  and  from  its  industry  more  important 
than  many  towns  in  the  same  country',  contains  eight  hun- 
dred houses  and  some  fine  public  buildings.  The  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  inhabitants  of  Toeplitz  are  enriched  by 
the  produce  of  its  mineral  springs.  Saatz  (Bohemian,  Za- 
lrc;t)  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Eger,  is  peopled  by  three 
j thousand  eight  hundred  persona  ; it  was  founded  in  the  year 
i 718  by  a wealthy  Bohemian  noble,  the  count  of  Schwach. 
Carlsbad,  celebrated  for  its  pins,  needles  and  cutlery,  and 
still  more  so  on  account  of  its  mineral  waters,  contains  two 
thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  by 
forests  and  I ugh  mountains ; according  to  report,  the  springs 
which  now  constitute  its  wealth,  were  discovered  while  the 
; emperor  Charles  the  Fourth  was  enjoying  the  chase ; one 
of  the  dogs  had  fallen  into  a boiling  pool,  and  its  cries 
awakened  the  attention  of  the  royal  party  ; from  that  cir- 
cumstance the  value  of  the  water,  and  its  salutary  effects, 
were  soon  afterwards  made  known.  Eger,  a town  of 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants,  carries  on  a trade 
in  cotton,  linen,  and  hemp.  Pilsen,  which  is  as  populous, 
is  enriched  by  its  cloth  manufactories  and  its  four  annual 
fairs.  Pisek  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  built  town  in  the 
: kingdom.  Bmhveis  contains  a gymnasium,  an  arsenal  and 
six  thousand  inhabitants.  Tabor  stands  on  a height,  and 
was  formerly  fortified ; it  was  celebrated  during  the  wars  of 
the  Hussites.  Kcemggratz,  an  agreeable  town  of  six  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  was  at  one  time  more  populous ; it  was 
fortified  by  Maria  Theresa,  and  is  at  present  the  metropo- 
lis of  a bishopric,  and  lias  several  schools  and  scientific 
1 collections.  Such  are  the  principal  towns  in  Bohemia ; 

■ the  others  are  too  insignificant  to  require  notice. 

There  are  many  institutions  in  Bohemia,  of  which  the 
I object  is  to  diffuse  instruction  and  knowledge.  The  num- 
ber of  elementary,  preparatory  and  scientific  schools  may 
be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants ; the  Jews  too 
have  as  many  schools  as  they  require ; nothing  more  is 
wanted  than  that  these  institutions  should  Ik?  |Hit  under  a 
better  management,  that  the  methods  of  conveying  instruc- 
tion should  be  facilitated  nnd  improved.  Several  indivi- 
duals have  sbown  their  zeal  for  the  arts,  by  forming  them- 
selves into  a society  at  Prague,  and  by  collecting  at  their 
own  expense  different  object  of  arts  that  arc  deemed  useful 
in  improving  the  taste  of  the  young ; an  academy  too  is 
connected  with  the  society,  to  which  students  recommend- 
: ed  by  the  members  are  admitted.  Another  society  has  been 
I founded  in  the  same  town  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
j and  diffusing  a taste  for  the  study  both  of  vocal  and  instru- 
, mental  music.  Seven  hundred  nnd  eighty  poor  students, 

I who  desire  to  devote  themselves  to  the  sciences  or  the 
career  of  instruction,  are  gratuitously  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity ; a fund  of  one  million  three  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  florins  is  reserved  for  that  purpose.  Prague  pos- 
sesses besides  the  only  scientific  society  in  the  ancient  pro- 
vinces  of  the  Austrian  empire  ; it  holds  a considerable  rank 
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among  the  different  institutions  of  the  same  kind  in 

Europe.  , . 

The  numerous  charitable  institutions  in  almost  au  the 
towns  may  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  both  of  the  Bohe- 
mian government  and  the  wealthy  classes  in  that  country. 
There  are  few  places  of  any  consequence  without  hospitals 
for  orphans,  the  infirm  and  the  poor.  The  expenses  con- 
nected with  these  places  of  charity  have  been  estimated  at 
2,180,000  florins,  and  the  number  of  persons  admitted  into 
them  nt  more  than  3,300.  Many  beneficent  societies  have 
been  formed,  which  administer  at  all  times  food  to  the  indi- 
gent, firewood  and  clothing  during  winter,  and  pecuniary 
advances  to  work  people  and  different  individuals  to  whom 
such  advances  may  be  useful.  Other  societies  have  been 
established  in  the  capital  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  re- 
spectable persons  in  decayed  circumstances,  such  as  mor- 
cliants,  lawyers  anti  physicians.  Different  houses  have  been 
built  in  the  same  plaee  for  affording  accommodation  to  the 
indigent  sick  and  women  in  childbed.  Funds  have  been 
raised  for  the  relief  of  workmen,  who  have  met  with  any 
severe  bodily  injury,  and  whose  families,  but  for  these  funds, 
must  have  been  left  destitute.  The  most  of  these  institu- 
tions are  conducted  on  an  excellent  plan,  and  those  who 
contribute  to  them  arc  aware  that  their  money  is  much  bet- 
ter laid  out  than  if  it  were  given  in  private  or  indiscriminate 
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charity  ; it  may  be  said  indeed  that  those  whom  fortune  has 
enabled  to  mitigate  the  calamities  of  others,  are  not  less  dis- 
tinguished by  their  judgment  than  by  their  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  philanthropy. 

The  revenues  of  the  kingdom  amount  to  more  than 
twenty-five  millions  of  florins ; the  military  force  to  more 
than  fifty  thousand  men,  exclusively  of  the  landwhr  or  militia. 
The  conscription  has  been  long  established  in  the  country. 
A German  geographer*  remarks  correctly  that  there  are 
few  countries  which  can  be  more  easily  defended  in  the 
event  of  a foreign  invasion.  It  may  be  observed  without 
entering  into  military  details  unconnected  with  our  subject, 
that  it  is  naturally  defended  by  its  mountains,  that  an  hos- 
tile army  could  not  advance  without  great  difficulty,  and 
that  the  more  numerous  the  army,  the  more  easily  could 
it  be  harassed  by  troo|irii  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  rivers,  forests,  mountains  and  ravines  are 
obstacles  wliich  diminish  greatly  the  chances  of  a success- 
fill  invasion.  But  if  the  advantages  wliich  Bohemia  derives 
from  its  fnsition,  are  of  importance  to  the  inubitants,  they 
are  less  so  to  the  Austrian  empire.  The  tactics  adopted  by 
the  European  states,  since  Napoleon  taught  them  both  to 
defend  themselves  and  to  attack  others,  might  be  employed 
with  success  in  a war  against  tliat  monarchy. 

* Lichtcnatcrn. 
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Europe  continued. — Germany. — Tenth  section. — Description 
of  Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia. 

Moravia,  or  Maehren,  as  it  is  called  in  Germany,  derives 
its  name  from  the  Morawn,  a river  thus  denominated  by 
the  ancient  Slavonians,  hut  which  the  Germans  call  the 
March.  This  province  is  entitled  a county  or  maigraviate, 
ami  is  politically  united  with  Austrian  Silesia.  Both  these 
countries  shall  be  separately  described  in  tin*  account  of 
their  physical  geography.  The  extent  of  the  first  is  about 
eighty-six  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  a hundred  and 
twenty-eight  from  east  to  west.1  It  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Bohemia,  on  the  south  and  the  east  by  the  archdutchy 
ot  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  on  the  north  by  Silesia. 
More  than  half  the  country’  is  covered  with  mountains, 
which  in  many  places,  particularly  in  the  south,  enclose 
agreeable  ami  fruitful  vallics.  The  soil  is  elevated  from  live 
to  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  inclines 
principally  towards  the  south.  The  March  is  the  largest 
river  in  the  country;  it  rises  in  the  Sudetes,  flows  from  north 
to  south,  and  receives  most  of  the  streams  that  descend  from 
the  mountains.  It  joins  the  Danuta:  at  some  leagues  from 
Presburg. 

Strata  of  transition  limestone  arc  situated  in  the  central 
districts ; a great  variety  of  rocks,  not  uninteresting  from 
their  position,  are  obsrrved  in  the  mountains  on  the  east,  the 
north,  and  the  west.  Among  these  there  are  several  coal 
deposits,  less  important,  it  is  true,  tlum  the  coal  mines  in 
Bohemia,  but  which  are  worked  however  with  profit  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rossitz  and  Blawon,  where  tney  occupy 
the  lower  part  of  a basin  formed  by  gneiss.  To  the  south 
of  the  coal,  the  geologist  may  discover  fresh  water  dej  waits, 
characterised  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  flic  fossil  wood 
called  lignite. b 

The  All  Vater  rises  in  the  chain  of  mountains'  that 
separates  Moravia  from  Silesia ; from  its  height  probably  it 
has  been  called  the  Old  Father 4 of  the  Gesenke-Gcbirgc, 
the  summits  of  which  join  those  of  the  Sudetes,  which  ex- 
tend to  a great  distance  towards  the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 
Prom  the  same  lofty  mountain  may  be  seen  tlie  king  and 
narrow  province  of  Austrian  Silesia,  extending  from  south- 
east to  north-west  The  length  of  it  in  that  direction  is 
about  an  hundred  miles,  and  the  mean  breadth  not  more 
than  twenty.*  The  Bisehofskappe,  one  of  the  mountains 
jn  the  above  mentioned  chain,  Is  about  three  thousand  feet 
in  height ; from  another,  the  Huiigcrsbeig,  a lofty  cataract 
ilsscends. 


The  country  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Gesenke-Gebirgc 
is  higher  than  any  other  port  of  the  two  Silesia*.  Valuable 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  were  at  one  time  worked  there ; tbe 
most  productive  were  situated  on  the  Hackelberg.  Ac- 
cording to  a trncfitiou,  the  Mongols  destroyed  in  1421  not 
only  the  men  who  were  employed  in  working  these  mines, 
hut  most  of  the  miners  in  Silesia.  Repeated  attempts  have 
since  been  made  to  open  them,  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  attended  with  much  success. 

The  Austrian  province  of  Silesia  has  been  often  visited 
by  geologists  ; it  contains,'  indeed,  sufficient  to  indemnify 
them  for  their  labour.  On  the  sides  of  the  Sudetes,  the 
Gc5enke-Gebirgc,  and  a part  of  the  Carpathians,  may  be 
observed  several  small  detached  basins,  formed  of  sand- 
stone, slaty  clay,  coni,  argillaceous  iron  and  porphyry ; 
also  metalliferous  limestone,  containing  lead,  iron  and  zinc, 
the  limestone  called  muschelkalk,  a formation  consisting 
partly  of  clay,  salt  and  gypsum/  argillaceous  strata  in  which 
different  metals  are  found,  and  extensive  alluvial  deposits.* 
The  coal  formations  occupy  a space  of  aliout  thirty-two 
leagues.  Granite  appears  on  nil  the  higher  points,  but 
gneiss  and  micaceous  schistus  are  more  common  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  mountains.  Blue  clay  abounds  in  the 
alluvia)  lands,  and  it  is  to  that  sulwtanec  that  the  smooth 
and  level  npjiearance  of  the  Silesian  plains  must  be  chiefly 
attributed. * 

The  Quadi,  perhaps  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Moravia,  were  the  neighliours  and  allies  of  the  Marcomanni, 
who,  ns  we  have  already  stated,  made  themselves  masters 
of  Bohemia.  The  Quadi  were  the  some  people  that 
Strabo  calls  the  C'oldui  / their  history  is  very  obscure  until 
the  time  of  Caracalla,  by  whom  Gaiobomar,  their  king,  was 
put  to  death.  Tacitus  makes  mention  of  them  in  his 
annals ; he  informs  us  that  the  Suevi  were  placed  by  the 
Romans  between  the  March  and  the  Cunts  or  Wang,  and 
that  Vanriiu.H  or  Wnnn,  one  of  the  Quadi  by  origin,  was 
appointed  king  over  them/  The  above  passage  proves  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  name  of  the  river,  which  the*  Slavo- 
nians call  at  present  the  Morawa.  The  Quadi  united  with 
the  Mnrcomnnni,  and  were  sometimes  formidable  to  the 
Roman  power.  Domitian  marched  against  them  to  punish 
them  for  having  assisted  the  Dnci ; the  Quadi  proposed 
peace,  but  the  emperor  rejected  their  conditions  whn  dis- 
dain ; after  having  been  defeated,  however,  he  was  corn- 
died  to  make  it  on  disadvantageous  and  humiliating  terms, 
he  Quadi  endeavoured  several  times  to  extend  their  terri- 


• “36  leagum  from  north  tn  wrnth,  and  54  from  <n*t  to  went.” 

. b Memoir  by  M.  Riept,  (Annate*  dr  I'lmtitut  Polvtcehniaiu; 

unDrnnJ  rt  mat  <lr  Vienne.)  • The  OrwniavUebirge. 

The  Hiinifiraii.*!  of  the  Orman  name  (All  Vater.) 

4 M Length  -JO  league*,  mean  breadth  8 ot  0 league*.’* 


1 Nrw  nil  mndtftonr  ? 

1 See  the  Memoir  by  M.  Mane*.  (Awtalr*  <h**  Mine*,  1H25.) 
h Oernhauaen,  Yerauch  finer  (mtfnoaiiehfn  lxurhreibung  von  Obrr- r 
SeUHMD.  ‘ Book  VU.  chap.  S.  I 3. 

* Tacit ua,  Book  II.  4 63.  inter  Marum  ct  Cuaura. 
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tory  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Pallnonia.*  Marcti*  Aurelius, 
in  order  to  check  their  invasion*,  ™ obliged  to  station  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men  amongst  them.  Their  his- 
tory exhibits  a series  of  defeats  and  revolts  until  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Numerinn,  who  gained  a decisive  victory  over 
them.  According  to  Mantilla,  they  possessed  lour  impor- 
tant cities:  Etmrixhannn  (Kria,)  F.borvm  (Obruntz,)  Ctk- 
mmlin  (Kalmins,)  and  MaUontanixm  (Znnim.) 

Beyond  the  Marcomanni  and  the  Quadi,  gars  Tncitus,k 
were  other  less  powerful  tribes.  In  the  number  of  these 
tribes,  he  includes  the  Burii,  who  inhabited  the  country 
which  forms  at  present  Austrian  Silesia.  They  resembled 
the  Bucvi  in  their  manners  and  language.  Ptolemy  calls 
them  the  I.uti/ 

» The  descendants  of  these  nation*  founded  in  the  seventh 
century,  the  kingdom  of  Moravia,  which  extended  to  Bel- 
grade ; the  Slavonians  directed  their  coi»|uests  to  that 
country,  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  and  Moravia  was 
joined  to  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  It  then  became  a mar- 
graviate  ; but  since  the  reign  of  Matthias,  king  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Moravia  has  not  been 
<joremed  oy  separate  margraves. 

The  Slavonians,  three  times  more  numerous  than  the 
Germans,  inhabit  chiefly  the  central  districts,  and  the  Ger- 
mans, the  mountains.  The  former  are  divided  into  several 
branches ; the  Hannacks , the  Straniacks,  tin:  S Unracks  or 
CharwUs.,  the  Uoracks  or  Podhoracksj  the  Podztdacks  and 
the  IV ai lacks.  The  Hannacks  derive  their  name  from  the 
small  river  Hanna,  and  they  differ  from  the  other  inhabi- 
tants in  their  language,  customs  and  dress ; their  principal 
wealth  consists  in  their  cattle  and  flocks.  The  Straniacks 
inhabit  the  districts  near  the  coniines  of  Hungary.  The  re- 
maining tribes  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  each  other, 
but  the  Wedlocks  are  the  most  remarkable  of  any ; thdj 
were  not  originally  natives  of  W allachia,  as  one  might  suj>- 
poee  from  their  name,  which  nppeam  to  be  derived  from  the 
Wang  or  Waha,  for  they  were  formerly  settled  on  its  banka, 
before  they  migrated  to  the  western  declivities  of  the  Little 
Carpathians.  The  Walla cks  speak  a Bohemian  dialect, 
and  wear  the  Hungarian  costume.  Before  the  eighteenth 
century,  while  immense  forests  of  beech  and  maple  trees 
covered  the  mountains  which  they  inhabit,  they  carried  on 
a lucrative  trade  in  wood  and  tinder. u Now  that  the  woods 
have  been  cleared,  they  are  obliged  to  devote  themselves  to 
agriculture  ; still  however  they  collect  the  last  substance, 
but  in  place  ol  exporting  ns  formerly  a hundred  wagon  loads 
every  year  to  Leipsick,  not  more  than  five  or  six  are  at  pre- 
sent sent  there.  The  Wallacka  arc  distinguished  from  rneir 
neighbours  by  their  cleanliness.  They  are  brave  in  war, 
tolerant  in  their  religion,  and  strictly  honest  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  in  life." 

Tlie  Slavonic  language,  spoken  by  these  different  tribes, 
is  a corrupt  branch  of  the  Tchekhe  or  Bohemian.  Although 
it  abounds  in  consonants,  it  is  rich  and  harmonious,  and 
adapts  itself  easily  in  vocal  music,  to  the  different  intonations 
of  the  voice.  The  literature  of  the  same  language  is  more 
ancient  than. the  Polish/  Its  principal  monuments  are  a 
hymn  composed  about  the  year  990  by  bishop  Adalbert, 
the  Bohemo-Latin  psalter  of  Wittcmbeig,  written  in  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  the  poetic  chronicle  of  Dale- 


| mil,  which  dates  from  the  year  1310,  and  the  translation 
of  the  Bible.  It  was  much  cultivated  by  the  scholurs  and 
learned  men  in  Bohemia,  but  many  of  their  works  were 
burnt  or  destroyed  during  the  religious  and  political  wars 
in  the  fifteenth  and  seventeenth  centtiricg.  The  study  of 
the  language  has  been  encouraged  for  the  last  twenty  years 
by  the  Austrian  government,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same 
period  many  original  Slavonic  works  have  been  printed. 
Two  Slavonic  mtwsjmpers  and  three  or  four  literary  jour- 
nals are  at  present  published.  A work  is  now  onjjcuring 
in  numbers  at  Vienna,  which  .is  to  consist  of  three  hundred 
ancient  Slavonic  songs,  which  have  been  collected  in  the 
different  circles  of  the  monarchy. 

The  different  dialects  of  the  Bohemo-PoHsh,  spoken  by 
the  different  Slavonic  tribes,  may  still  be  distinguished,  not 
only  in  Bohemia,  but  in  Moravia  and  Silesia,  although 
many  German  words  have  been  introduced  into  them. . 
i Tlie  Hannack  is  harsh  in  its  pronunciation ; the  Slownck 
is  divided  into  two  sub-dialects,  the  Moravian  Slowack, 
which  is  spoken  by  the  Slowacks  and  the  Wollacks,  ami 
the  Silesian  Slowack,  differing  principally  from  the  former 
by  a mixture  of  Polwh  and  German  vocables ; both  are 
! said  to  excel  the  other  dialects  in  harmony  ami  softness.* 

The  German  nation  is  also  subdivided  into  four  branches, 

| which  are  distinguished  by  the  following  names : the  Hoch- 
: landers  or  Silesians,  who  inhabit  the  Grsenke-Gebirge ; 
the  KuJihtmdlerSy  who  occupy  the  eastern  jmrt  of  the  coun- 
try ; and  the  Paganers  and  the  Scltacnhangstlers  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Moravian  mountains. 

The  other  people  thnt  migrated  at  a later  period  to  Mo- 
ravin,  are  the  Germans  who  settled  in  it  during  the  tliirty 
years’  war,  the  Croatian*,  who  are  easily  known  from  the 
other  inhabitants,  in  the  seigniory  of  DUrnholm,  the  French 
in  the  seigniory  of  Goeding,  and  the  Jews  in  the  different 
trading  towns. 

W hen, Joseph  the  Second  established  liberty  of  con- 
science within  his  dominions,  many  appeared  suddenly 
throughout  Moravia,  who  Imd  preserved  in  obscurity'  the 
doctrines  of  John  Huss,  or  the  principles  of  Luther  and 
i Calvin.  The  Moravian  brethren,  who  had  acted  three 
centuries  before  that  period,  an  important  part  in  Moravia 
and  Bohemia,  but  who  since  the  reign  of  Ferdinand,  had 
continued,  like  the  other  protestant*,  under  a system  of 
persecution,  then  appeared  in  great  numbers.  The  WnL 
lacks  exhibited  in  their  mountains,  the  curious  spectacle  of 
a js-ople  declaring  against  Catholicism,  without  being  re- 
solved to  substitute  any  other  worship  in  its  place.  Not 
many  years  after  the  decree  of  Josepn  the  Second,  more 
than  twenty  thousand  individuals  followed  publicly  the  rites 
ol  the  different  protestant  churches.  Austrian  Silesia  may 
be  considered  in  some  respects  a dependence  on  the  dio- 
cese of  Breslau,  but  it  contains  a great  number  of  Luther- 
ans. The  protestant  worship  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
general  consistory  of  Vienna,  and  the  catholics  acknow- 
! le<tee  as  their  spiritual  chiefs,  the  bishop  of  Briinn,  and  the 
archbishop  of  Olmiltz. 

The  climate  of  Moravia,  notwithstanding  its  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  Is  milder  than  in  many  other 
countries  under  the  same  parallel.  The  vine  b cultivated 
with  sufficient  advantage  beyond  the  forty-ninth  degree. 


* into  Punnonia." 

* . » Gcrmanoruni,  tec.  43t 

A • Book  II.  Chapter  XI. 

AmodoiL,  touchwood,  agaric. 


r drr  Marhrwrh-Schlfwch.  GfwItrhaA. 

, What  to  here  mud  of  the  literature  of  the  language,  refer*  more  rnrti- 
CTUrly  to  the  language  of  Bohemia  Prooer.-  “ ’ 1 
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The  greatest  height  of  Reaumur’s  thermometer  is  about 
£3°,  but  in  some  winters  it  has  descended  so  low  as  28° 
below  aero.  The  mean  temperature  of  Olmiltz  is  about 
7.3°.  But  the  mountains  are  exposed  to  a much  more 
rigorous  climate  than  the  central  districts ; thus  the  har- 
vests are  five  or  six  weeks  earlier  in  Moravia  than  in  the 
mountainous  country  of  Silesia.  At  Briinn,  for  instance, 
the  cherries  are  fully  ripe  in  June,  while  they  do  not  begin  j 
to  reticle n in  Silesia  betore  the  first  days  of  August.  The 
north-east  wind  is  the  mast  prevalent  in  the  two  provinces.  ! 

The  country  abounds  in  game  and  fish ; bees,  poultry,  1 
and  the  different  domestic  animals  are  very  common.  Cattle 
form  the  principal  wealth  of  the  Silesians,  who,  although  a 
sober  and  industrious  people,  are  not  affluent.  The  corn  ! 
harvest  in  the  two  provinces  are  more  than  sufficient  for 
tlie  wants  of  the  population  ; there  is  no  scarcity  of  pota- 
toes, different  kinds  of  vegetables,  anise,  ho|«,  hemp  and 
flax.  Tlie  vine  and  many  fruit  trees  are  cultivated  with 
success,  but  of  tlie  latter  the  walnut  is  the  most  common. 

The  mineral  productions  of  the  country  are  very  vari- 
ous ; gold  and  silver,  it  has  been  remarked,  were  formerly 
abundant,  but  iron  and  coal  are  the  most  profitable  at  pre- 
sent. Alum,  marble  and  different  kinds  of  rocks  are  found 
in  many  places,  and  worked  with  advantage.  It  ought  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  water  in  most  of  the  springs 
in  the  country  b neither  wholesome  nor  agreeable  to  the 
taste.  With  regard  to  the  different  brunches  of  industry, 
Moravia  is  one  of  the  most  important  provinces  in  the  Aus- 
trian empire.  It  is  unfortunate  for  its  commerce  that  the 
March  is  only  navigable  for  vessels  of  n very  small  tonnage  ; 
the  inhabitants  are  consequently  obliged  to  transport  al- 
most all  their  merchandise  by  land.  If  communications 
were  opened  or  facilitated,  the  greatest  benefit  might  result 
from  them ; in  its  present  state,  however,  the  revenue  of  \ 
the  country  amounts  to  7,200,000  florins. 

The  two  provinces  of  Moravia  and  Silesia  have  been 
considered  as  forming  only  one  since  the  year  1783;  they 
are  divided  into  eight  circles.  The  righto  and  interests  of 
the  country  are  protected  by  the  states,  the  deputies  of 
which  are  divided  into  four  classes,  the  clergy,  nobility, 
knights  and  deputies  from  seven  royal  towns.  The  empe- 
ror convokes  a general  assembly  of  the  states  every  year, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  governor,  and  after  the  close 
of  the  session,  a permanent  deputation  continues  its  sit- 
tings, until  the  members  arc  again  assembled. 

Briinn,  tlie  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  at  the 
base  of  a hill,  between  the  rivers  Schwarzawa  and  Zwit- 
tawa.  It  is  worthy  of  its  rank  from  its  population,  which 
exceeds  thirty-eight  thousand  inhabitants.  The  ancient  for- 
tifications have  been  partly  demolished,  and  the  rest  are  in 
ruins  ; the  citadel  only  remains,  and  serves  at  present  as  a 
stale  prison.  The  ancient  convent  of  the  Augustines  is  * 
now  the  place  where  the  states  assemble  ; in  their  h;ill  may  * 
be  seen  the  plough,  with  which  Joseph  the  Second,  after  j 
the  example  of  the  Chinese  monarch*,  turned  up  a field  in  j 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rausnit/..  The  Kraut  Afarkt  orj 
cabbage  market  has  been  considered  the  finest  square  in 
Bril  nil ; it  is  adorned  with  a magnificent  fountain.  The 
two  most  remarkable  of  the  nine  churches  are  those  of  St. 
lames  and  tlie  Augustines  mJlU  lirimn  or  the  old  town.  The 

• The  nwnuurript  in  the  rhurrh  of  St.  J.tmcB  is  entitled  : Litter  fciatofte 
Trojan*,  per  nugutruen  Guidouem  de  column  i*  «k*  Nea&tna,  de  Greco 
tmuiahiua  in  L&linum.  Guido  died  in  14V7  ; the  copy  of  hi*  MS.  wtm  not 
written  by  hinwK,  but  by  a German  of  the  name  of  Grunhn^en,  u in 
promt  by  the  las*  sentence  in  the  work  : Explicit  hintona  «*U  chronica  1 


first  of  a light  but  bold  Gothic  architecture,  is  covered  with 
copper,  and  contains  a great  many  statues  ; in  the  second 
is  observed  a stiver  altar,  surmounted  with  a picture  of  the 
virgin,  worthy  of  Cranach’s  best  days.  A manuscript  of 
the  fourteenth  century  is  preserved  in  the  church  of  St. 
James  ; it  contains  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  taken 
from  two  ancient  Greek  manuscripts  at  Athens,  written  by 
eye  witnesses  of  the  siege. * The  glacis  has  been  transformed 
into  public  walks.  The  Spielberg,  a hill  of  eight  hundred 
feet  ui  height,  rises  near  the  town  ; part  of  it,  called  the 
F randzensberg,  was  formerly  a Calvary.  A marble  obelisk 
sixty  feet  in  height,  consecrated  to  the  glory  of  the  Austrian 
armies,  was  erected  in  1818  in  the  midi  of  a wood  near  the 
arid  rocks,  which  crown  the  Spielterg.  These  walks  com- 
mand an  extensive  view,  and  the  spectator  observes  at  twelve 
miles  distance  to  the  south-east,  the  field  of  battle,  and  the 
village  of  Austcrlitz.  Briinn  contains  several  hospitals, 
schools  and  seminaries,  an  agricultural  society,  another  of 
natural  history,**  and  a valuable  museum,  winch  has  been 
placed  in  the  ejMftcopal  palace.  The  commerce^  of  the 
town  consists  principally  in  the  sale  of  its  hats,  silks  and 
woollen  stuffs.  * «*«  - 

The  burgh  of  Buchlowite,  about  four  leagues  to  the  east 
of  Austcrlitz,  contains  a population  of  thirteen  hundred 
souls  ; it  is  known  from  its  sulphureous  mineral  waters. 
The  village  of  Luhatochowitz  & situated  in  the  mountains, 
at  a greater  distance  from  the  capital;  its  baths  are  much 
frequented  ; the  fountains  of  Vincent  and  Artnand  are  sur- 
rounded with  handsome  buildings  in  tlie  form  of  temples ; 
many  afflicted  with  rheumatism  and  cutaneous  diseases  re- 
j*air  to  them  every  year.  The  burgh  of  Tolleschowitz  de- 
rives its  wealth  from  its  vineyards,  which  yiekl  excellent 
wine.  Some  ruins  that  may  tic  observed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, are  supposed  to  have  liecn  once  inhabited  by  saint 
CyriUus,  the  first  bishop  of  Moravia.  The  ruins  of  the 
first  church  which  was  built  by  the  same  bishop  may  still 
he  seen  at  Hrndisch.  That  town  is  the  capital  of  u dis- 
trict, and  is  situated  in  a fruitful  plain,  hut  exposed  to  the 
frequent  inundations  of  the  March.  It  stands  on  an  island 
in  tne  middle  of  the  river,  and  contain*  fifteen  hundred  in- 
habitants. Its  jKisition  hns  rendered  it  necessary  to  erect 
and  keep  up  thirty-nine  bridges,  one  of  which  is  more  than 
three  hundred  yards  in  length.  Hrndisch  was  an  important 
fortress  in  the  fifteenth  century  ; Matthias,  king  ot  Bohe- 
mia and  Hungary,  besieged  it  several  times  without  success. 
Four  sabres  arc  deposited  in  the  townhouse,  which  were 
given  to  the  city  by  king  Wladislaw  to  commemorate  the 
bravery  of  the  citizens.  The  market  place  is  sulorned  with 
a fine  statue  of  the  virgin. 

The  village  of  Stmny  on  the  mountain  of  Jaworzina, 
is  peopled  by  the  Wallacks,  that  have  been  already  men- 
tioned ; they  differ  from  the  other  inhabitants  in  their  man- 
ners, language  and  dress ; during  festivals  and  holv  days, 
tlie  people  join  in  n national  or  characteristic  dance,  in 
which  they  wield  their  sabres  with  great  dexterity.  * rom 
the  top  of  the  heights  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strawy,  whicn 
form  the  frontiers  of  Moravia,  a good  eje  can  distingiusb 
at  thirty  leagues  distance  the  tower  of  6t  Stephen. 

The  commercial  town  of  NkoWwrg  rwes  in  t t m s 
of  o plain,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  province ; it 
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eodiiins  seven  thouMml  inhabitants,  nearly  halt'  of  whom 
are  Jew*.  Znaim,  a town  of  the  same  population,  in- 
cluding its  three  suburbs,  is  situated  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Taya,  in  a fruitful  country,  covered  with  rich  viueyards. 
The  principal  edifice*  are  the  court  of  justice,  and  the 
church  of  St  Nicholas,  remarkable  for  its  fine  Gotliic  ar- 
chitecture. The  chapter  of  Pa-ltemherg  is  separated  from 
the  town  by  a deep  volley  ; it  belong*  to  the  luiight*  of  the 
cross.  Znaim  possesses  two  convents  and  a gymnasium. 
The  burgesses  wear  o blue  dress,  and  their  wives  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  high  bonnets  trimmed  with  gold  lace. 
The  burgh  of  Ebgrub  is  also  built  on  the  bonks  of  the 
Taya ; at  no  great  distance  from  it,  is  a rural  castle,  be- 
longing to  the  prince  of  Lichtenstein  ; the  building  is  not 
very  large,  hut  the  park  winch  surrounds  it  is  watered  by 
the  river,  and  laid  out  with  much  taste. 

Iglau  on  the  banks  of  the  Igla,  lies  in  the  midst  of  the 
Moravian  mountains ; it*  population  amounts  to  thirteen 
thousand  inhabitants ; it  has  three  parish  churches,  a con- 
vent of  Minorites,  founded  by  Ottocar  the  Second,  ni 
gymnasium  and  on  hospital.  Some  fine  {Huntings  and  seve- 1 
ral  ancient  tombs  are  contained  in  the  church  of  St.  James. 
The  church  that  larlonged  to  the  jesuits,  has  been  admired 
for  its  painting*  in  fresco.  A cemetery  shaded  with  lofty 
trees  is  the  most  frequented  public  walk  in  the  town. 

I Trebitsch  is  encompassed  with  walls,  and  situated  in  a 
deep  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  iglawa ; most  strangers 
admire  the  picturesque  arrangement  of  its  bouses,  the  large 
castle  that  commands  it,  its  ancient  parish  church,  and  the 
convent  of  the  capuchins.  The  view  from  the  summit  of 
the  Mlstkogel,  a high  mountain  with  a rounded  summit,  is 
as  fine  as  it  is  extensive  ; one  may  observe  from  it  a succes- 
sion of  rich  and  fruitf  ul  plains,  extending  to  Nicolsburg ; 
also  the  deep  and  gloomy  valley  of  the  Igla,  the  ruins  of 
Tcmpelstein,  an  ancient  castle  in  which  the  well  is  said  to 
be  five  hundred  yards*  in  depth,  and  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Rokitna,  the  small  town  of  Kromau,  commanded  by  heights 
covered  with  trees,  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance 
of  a vast  and  verdant  amphitheatre.  Coal  b not  uncom- 
mon in  these  mountains,  and  the  working  of  it  forms  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  fourteen  hundred  inhabitants  in 
Kromau. 

A rugged  and  hilly  road  leads  across  the  Moravian 
mountains  to  Ingrowitz,  a small  town  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Swartza  ; although  it  does  not  contain  more  than  eleven 
hundred  inhabitants,  it  possesses  a considerable  trade  in 
linen,  and  serves  os  a place  of  residence  to  the  superintend- 
ant  of  the  reformed  communities  in  Moravia.  Mount 
Prositschka  rises  at  no  great  distance  front  the  town ; it 
was  there  that  the  ancient  Slavonians  went  to  worship  their 
gods  ; its  summit  is  often  obscured  with  clouds  before  rain, 
und  on  that  account  it  has  been  called  the  Wcaihtr-gUita 
by  the  country  people.*  When  the  sky  is  serene,  the  view 
from  it  extends  to  Kraniggratz  in  Bohemia. 

Olmtltz  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Moravia ; its  fortifi- 
cations, which  are  still  in  good  repair,  and  its  citadel,  which 
was  the  prbou-Y/niH.  of  Lafayette,  render  it  an  important 
plaoe  in  time  of  war  The  population,  together  with  that 
of  the  five  suliurbs,  amounts  to  thirteen  thousand  inhabi- 
ts. The  town  is  well  built,  provincial  courts  are  held 


• “ Auncn,"  etu. 


in  it,  and  it  b flic  residence*  of  tl»c  archbbhop.  The  lyceura 
and  the  other  schools  are  numerously  attended,  and  the 
charitable  institutions  are  managed  with  great  care.  The 
public  fountains,  remarkable  for  their  elegance,  reflect 
much  credit  on  Donncr,  the  sculptor.  The  townhouse  is 
the  finest  edifice ; the  lyccum  possesses  a library  of  fifty 
thousand  volume*,  a vuluable  collection  of  nutuntl  history, 
and  another  of  philosophical  instruments.  The  people  show 
flic  place  where  the  emperor  of  Austriu  had  an  interview 
with  Napoleon  a short  time  before  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 
Several  manufactories  have  been  established  in  Olmtltz, 
and  it  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  cattle  with  Poland 
and  Russia.  Some  antiquarians  think  it  probable  that  the 
town  b the  same  as  the  one  which  Ptolemy  designates  by 
the  name  of  Eburum. 

The  March,  which  waters  Olmtltz,  descends  towards  the 
south,  and  traverses  the  plain  in  which  Kremsier,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  archbbhop  in  the  summer  season,  and  one  of 
the  finest  towns  in  the  province,  is  situated.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  magnificence  of  the  castle  appropriated  by  the 
prince:  of  the  church  ; galleries  of  paintings,  scientific  col- 
lections, libraries,  gardens  embellished  with  fountains  and 
cascades,  correspond  with  the  architecture  of  the  edifice. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  not  more  than  four  thousand 
souls.  Prerau  on  the  Betschwa,  though  still  less  populous, 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  tin:  country  ; w ithin  its 
walls  may  be  observed  a very  large  building,  which  belonged 
formerly  to  the  templars.  . Webkirchen,  peopled  by  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  b situated  at  a short  distance  from 
the  Betschwa ; it  is  visited  by  the  stranger*  thut  resort  to 
the  baths  at  Tceplitz  about  a mile  and  a half  distant,  a 
place  that  must  not  be  confounded  with  Tceplitz  in  Bohe- 
mia. A precipice  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  rises 
near  the  thermal  springs,  and  a pool  of  mineral  water  ex- 
tends below  it. 

Such  are  the  principal  towns  in  Moravia ; we  shall  now 
proceed  to  enumerate  the  most  important  places  in  Austrian 
Silesia,  Jaegcmdorf  rises  in  a fruitful  valley,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Buzbcrg,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  mountains  that 
separate  the  two  provinces.  It  is  encompassed  with  walls, 
and  depends  on  u dutch  v belonging  to  the  prince  of  Licht- 
enstein. The  mountain  that  commands  it,  on  the  summit 
of  wliich,  a large  church  has  been  erected,  is  often  visited 
by  liotnnists.  T*he  town  contains  four  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred inhabitants.  Troppau  is  a strong  place  with  a popu- 
lation of  ten  thousand  souls  ; it  b well  ouilt,  and  the  streets 
arc  broad  and  straight ; the  public  buildings  are  the  ancient 
townhouse,  a theatre,  several  churches,  and  the  ducal  castle 
of  Lichtenstein.  It  contains  different  manufactories,  but 
its  trade  consists  principally  in  soap.  Teschen,  a town  of 
six  thousand  inhabitants,  b situated  on  the  declivity  of  the 
Carpathians,  in  a country  covered  with  forests  and  pastu- 
rage. Weichsel  or  Vistula,  a village  to  the  south-east  of 
the  last  place,  stands  in  a valley,  remarkable  for  a cataract, 
which  descends  from  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet ; the 
springs  that  supply  it,  are  the  sources  of  the  fine  river  that 
traverses  Poland.  Lastly,  Bilitz  on  the  frontiers  of  Galicia, 
is  noted  for  its  cloth  manufactories;  it  cont&nb  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  not  fewer  than  the  half  of  them*  are  em- 
ployed in  making  doth. 


* “ it  Krttm  u a barometer  to  the  country  people.”  * “ 3300.” 
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Europe  continued. — Germany. — Eleventh  Section. — Jlrch- 
dutchy  of  Jluxtria. 

T nr.  country  about  to  be  described,  is  mostly  enclosed  by 
tlic  different  possessions  of  the  Austrian  empire,  an  empire, 
extending  over  a number  of  nations,  foreign  to  each  other, 
governed  by  the  same  sovereign,  but  according  to  different 
laws.  The  inhabitants  in  some  possessions  lately  added  to 
Austria,  attach  no  meaning  to  the  word  patriotism  ; passive 
obedience  is  considered  their  only  duty  ; in  others,  that  obe- 
dience may  Ik1  attributed  to  tear  mther  tluui  to  ignorance  ; 
the  hope  of  independence  still  cheers  them,  ami  their  most 
earnest  desire  is  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  The  former  having 
submitted  to  a despotic  government  for  ages,  know  no  other 
blessing  than  repose,  and  have  no  other  wish  than  to  in- 
crease their  wealth,  and  by  that  means,  their  temporal  en- 
joyments ; the  latter,  jealous  of  their  independence,  are  apt 
to  sup|X)se  they  have  preserved  it,  because  their  countries . 
are  entitled  dutebies  or  kingdoms.  All,  in  short,  are  more 
effectually  separated  from  each  other  by  their  manners, 
customs  and  language,  than  by  the  chains  of  mountains 
which  divide  them. 

The  archdutchy  of  Austria  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Bavaria,  on  the  north  by  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  on  the 
east  and  the  south-east  by  Hungary,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  dutchy  of  Btiria.  The  superficial  extent  of  die  country 
is  alxnit  seven  hundred  and  eight  German  square  miles.4 
It  is  divided  by  the  Ens  into  two  nearly  equal  parts;  the 
one  situated  on  the  left  of  the  river  is  styled  the  government 
above  the  Ens,  and  the  other  on  the  right,  the  government 
below  the  Ens.* 

The  mountains  in  the  south  of  Bohemia  and  the  Noric 
Alps  form  a large  and  fruitful  valley,  which  the  majestic 
Danube  traverses  from  west  to  east.  Branches  of  these 
mountains  extend  to  the  banks  of  the  river  ; they  enclose 
a great  many  rallies  and  small  plains  and  render  the  coun- 
try one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  romantic  in  Europe. 
The  heights  of  the  Manimartsberg,  and  the  chain  of  the  Grei- 
ner-Wald  are  not  very  lofty  ; but  those  which  extend  to  the 
south  of  the  Danube,  rise  to  a great  height,  and  some  are 
covered  with  eternal  snow/ 


It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  mountains  which  extend 
from  Vienna  to  the  calcareous  chain  of  the  Alps,  particu- 
larly those  of  Thomasbcrg  and  Meyeredorf,  contain  several 
deposits  of  coal,  which  are  accompanied  with  argillaceous, 
calcareous  and  quart  zose  sandstone*,  and  with  slaty  clay 
and  marl,  containing  marine  shells  and  die  impressions  of 
founts.  Coal  is  likewise  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ens.4  On  the  east  of  the  same  river, 
formations  of  different  characters  and  periods,  contain 
mines  of  iron,  lead,  silver  and  coal.  The  lofty  district  of 
Mona-dicrg  is  covered  in  several  places  with  alluvia)  depo- 
sits. The  number  and  height  of  the  mountains  on  the  west 
of  the  Ens,  render  the  ncighliourhood  of  Salzburg,  nnd  the 
country  of  Berchteagadeu,  more  interesting  to  the  geolo- 
gist. They  form  part  of  the  Noric  Alps,  and  are  composed 
of  granite,  sandstone  and  limestone.  Quartz,  garnets  and 
other  precious  stones,  amianthus,  marble,  rock-salt,  feld- 
spar and  serpentine,  as  well  as  most  of  the  metals,  are 
found  at  different  elevations.  The  calcareous  mountains 
seem  to  be  loftier  than  the  granite  mountains,  and  the  illu- 
sion is  partly  occasioned  by  their  steep  and  rapid  declivities. 
But  without  having  recourse  to  the  barometer,  it  is  not  dif- 
ij  ficult  to  discover  that  tlie  granite  mountains  appear  lower, 

' merely  because  they  are  seen  front  a greater  distance  ; in- 
deed at  the  approach  of  winter,  they  are  always  lire!  cover- 
; ed  with  tuiow. 

The  calcareous  mountains  are  much  more  interesting  to 
j the  botanist,  on  account  of  their  abundant  and  varied  vege- 
j tation.  The  cause  of  so  many  plants  may  be  attributed 
I to  their  geological  structure,  and  particularly  to  the  compa- 
rative lowness  of  their  elevation.  Lichens  and  almost  all 
' the  cryptog&mic  plants  are  nowhere  observed,  while  the 
schistous  and  granite  mountains  are  covered  with  them  ; in 
| the  first,  springs  and  streams  are  vsry  rare;  in  the  others 
they  are  very  abundant,  and  the  noise  of  the  cataract  is 
often  bean!  amidst  precipices  steep  rocks  and  narrow  val- 
j lies.  The  bind  rises  gradually  from  north  to  south  in  the 
j country  of  Salzburg,  and  if  the  level  of  the  lowest  plains  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  highest  summits,  (for  instance, 
the  Wbbachshorn,)  the  difference  will  be  found  to  be  great- 


■ According  to  Mu.  Fred.  Thictrn,  it  is  equal  to  708^  German,  or 
nearly  Hrstt  English  *iuare  mile*.* 

• “ 1970  geographical  «q.  league*  Fr." 

» Germ.  Land  ab  tier  Ens  and  Land  vnter  der  En*. 

« The  I bright  of  the  prinripnl  summit"  in  the  Noric  Al[w,  ha*  hern  al- 
ready im-ntwmed,  in  the  general  table  of  European  altitudes  ; hut  there  are 
several  lofty  mountains  on  the  frontiers  of  the  archdutchy,  which  may  be 
specified. 

On  the  vett  or  above  the  Em. 

The  Hochhorn  . ...  . 10,667  fetM 

The  Dachslean  ....  9,085 

VOL  IL— K0&  150  4 1H  4 4 


Tlie  Holier  Kreuzbcrg  . . . 8,736 

The  Grads trin  ....  H,&98 

The  Grower  Prid  . . H.&80 

The  K op  per  Kehr  Stein  ...  7,734 

On  the  out  or  below  the  Em. 

The  CEtecber  ....  6,063  feet. 

The  Wechsdberff  . . . 5,574 

The  Huthwisch  . . . 2,716 


t The  measurements  hen*  given  are  those  of  the  original. 

J Sec  the  Memoir  by  M.  Rapt,  (Anoalea  dc  J'ljwtitut  Poiytechnkpic 
de  Vienne,  Tome  II.) 
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ct  than  ten  thousand  feet*  A belt  of  land  ext e ml*  from 
east  to  west,  to  the  north  of  Salzburg,  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  archdutchy  ; it  is  composed  of  tertiary  sund- 
stone*  and  pkistic  clay,  and  reposes  on  a licit  of  alpine 
limestone,  to  which  succeed  strata  of  argillaceous  schikus, 
that  are  supported  in  their  turn  by  micaceous  schutus  mid 
the  other  rocks  of  the  Alpine  chain. 

Extensive  marshy  lauds  and  several  well  known  mineral 
springs  appear  on  the  east  and  the  west  of  the  Ens.  Dif- 
ferent lakes  and  ponds  are  situated  in  the  part  of  the  arch- 
dutchy  above  the  same  river.  The  two  most  important 
are  the  Atter,  which  is  7258  jochs  or  Austrian  acres  in  su- 
perficial extent,  and  the  Traun,  which  although  not  more 
than  3,777,  is  better  known  than  the  other,  from  its  pic- 
turesque situation  and  the  beauty  of  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts. 

The  greatest  rivers  tributary  to  the  Danube,  are  the 
March  on  the  north,  and  on  the  south  the  Enfl  or  the  an- 
cient Jitiuugy  of  which  the  course  may  be  about  a hundred 
and  twenty-eight  miles,*  and  the  Traun  which  issues  from 
a small  lake  in  the  Noric  Alps  near  Aussee,  traverses  the 
lakes  of  Jlallstedt  and  Traun,  and  falls  near  Lambuch  in 
the  form  of  a cascade  over  rocks  sixty  feet  in  height.  The 
latter  river  has  a course  uf  about  seventy  miles,4  and  a ca- 
nal about  three  hundred  yards*  in  length  is  carried  round 
the  fulls,  so  that  its  uuvigatkm  is  not  intcrrujitcd. 

Having  thus  described  the  jjosition,  and  given  a short 
account  of  tin*  andslutchy,  it  may  lie  proper  to  mention  its 
ancient  inhabitants.  The  kinds  between  tire  Danube  and 
the  Alps,  wens  according  to  Ptolemy,  inhabited  by  the 
Jhnbilici  and  the  Jlmbidrani , who  were  tribes  of  the  Acrid. 
The  country  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
Noricum.  The  districts  round  Vienna  were  included  in 
Upper  Pannoniu,  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  was 
peopled  by  the  Norici  and  Quadi.  The  history  of  the  No- 
rici  ts  very  uncertain,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  governed  by  kings,  before  they  submitted  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Noricum  became  a Roman  province  under  the 
reign  of  Augustus  ; it  was  considered  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  divided  into  two  parts ; the  one  nearest  the  Da- 
nube, was  called  A ioriettm  Ripttue , and  the  other,  near  and 
beyond  the  Alps,  was  stvlcd  AorieiMl  JMcditerraneum.  The 
prineijml  towns  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  were 
jBoiodurwn,  (at  present  Ilzstndt,)  Laureacum  (Lorch,)  Art- 
dale  and  C'/auahtium,  the  sites  of  which  are  unknown, 
Ovilabis  (Weis,)  and  Juvatum  (Salzburg.)  While  die 
Romans  were  powerful,  the  Quadi,  Mnrcomanni  and  other 
neighbouring  nations  respected  the  Norici,  but  they  were 
finally  conquered  by  the  Goths ; Alone  devastated  their 
country,  which  was  afterwards  laid  waste  by  the  Suevi  and 
the  Heruli. 

About  the  sixth  century,  the  Avars  or  Atari,  a people 
originally  from  the  vnllies  of  the  Ural,  invaded  ana  took 
possession  of  a jmrt  of  the  archdutchy ; it  is  not  improbable 
that  they  founded  there  a kingdom,  to  which  the  more  western 
nations  gave  the  name  of  (Esterreich  or  the  eastern  king- 
dom. Charlemagne  made  himself  master  of  it,  and  divided 
it  into  several  counties.  The  frequent  incursions  of  the 
JMadjars  or  Hungarians  induced  Henry  the  Fowler  to  erect 
it  into  a mnrgravinte  in  the  year  928,  of  which  the  investiture 
was  bestowed  on  his  nephew  Leopold.  Frederick  Bar- 
baroesa  changed  it  into  a dutchy.  It  was  again  conquered  in 

* „ « Vo*»  Bnuinc,  Sakhurs  und  Borehtramtlrn. 

MOtuutc.  * « Couwo  Mlwigun.'* 


the  thirteenth  century  by  Ottocar  the  Second,  king  of  Bo- 
hemia ; but  that  prince  having  refused  to  render  homage  to 
Rudo!|>h  of  Hapsburg,  then  elected  emperor,  a war  ensued 
in  which  Ottocur  was  slain.  The  duteny  thus  passed  to  the 
descendants  of  Rudolph,  who  have  since  acquired  the  rank 
and  importance  that  are  attached  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  family  which  courtly  genealogists 
have  traced  to  the  time  of  Noah’s  ark,  cm1  at  all  events  to  the 
days  of  the  Trojan  horse. 

The  inhabitants  have  been  so  mixed  by  die  invasions  of 
which  Austria  has  been  the  theatre,  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  shades  by  which  they  were  formerly  distinguished. 
Some  Slavonians,  however,  are  found  on  die  frontiers  of 
Moravia,  in  the  country  below  the  Ens,  The  descendants 
of  the  Norici  cxliibit  proofs  of  their  ancient  origin  in  the 
country  above  the  Ena.  Their  language  differs  from  that 
of  die  other  inhabitants.  The  people  in  the  district  of  Salz- 
ach  show  in  their  customs  and  character,  the  remains  of  a 
distinct  race  ; the  most  of  them  are  honest  and  industrious. 

The  Austrian  Gemini,  less  pure  than  that  which  is  spo- 
ken in  the  centre  of  Germany,  forms  one  of  the  Danubmn 
dialects.  A Bavarian  dialect  is  spoken  in  the  country  of 
Salzburg,  and  many  different  varieties  may  be  observed  in 
the  rest  of  the  archdutchy.  All  of  them  abound  in  dimi- 
nutives, but  none  of  them  are  so  soft  as  the  Bavarian. 

The  southe  rn  part  of  the  country  above  the  Eus,  is  higher, 
and  therefore  colder  than  any  other  district  in  Austria  ; the 
grape  arrives  seldom  at  maturity.  The  climate  is  milder  in  the 
valley  of  the  Danube,  and  the  air  is  evefy  where  pure  and 
wholesome.  The  rain  that  tails  annually  varies  from  twen- 
ty-four to  thirty  inches,  and  the  most  frequent  winds  are  the 
west,  the  north-west  and  the  east.  The  climate  below  the 
Ens  is  tem|)CTate  but  variable ; Reaumur’s  thermometer 
never  descends  lower  than  — 19°,  and  does  not  ascend 
higher  than  +29°.  There  are  about  twice  as  many  lair  as 
rainy  days  throughout  the  year. 

Although  Austria  is  not  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  epide- 
mic diseases,  the  mortality  is,  however,  more  considerable 
than  in  the  other  possessions  of  the  Austrian  empire.  The 
number  of  deaths  compared  to  the  population  is  in  the  ratio 
of  one  to  thirty-four.  The  cretins,  those  beings  both  moral- 
ly and  physically  degraded,  are  very  numerous  in  the  moun- 
tains near  Sulzburg. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  Austrians  arc  laborious, 
and  that  the  desire  of  increasing  their  wealth  is  observable 
among  all  classes  of  society.  For  these  reasons,  agriculture 
and  industry  are  carried  to  a degree  of  perfection,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  incormmtible  with  the  general  but  incorrect  no- 
tions concerning  the  indolence  of  the  people.  The  country, 
it  must  be  admitted,  consumes  more  grain  than  it  produces, 
hut  the  insufficiency  of  the  harvests  in  the  governments 
a! love  and  below  the  Ens,  ought  to  l>e  attributed  rather  to 
the  quality  of  the  soil,  than  to  the  ignorance  of  the  husband- 
men. Fruit  trees  are  common  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ens, 
and  dried  fruit  forms  a branch  of  exportation;  but  the  or- 
chards on  the  right  hank  of  the  river  are  more  abundant 
and  more  valuable ; it  is  believed  too  that  the  finest  vegeta- 
bles in  the  empire  are  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vienna. 

If  the  climate  be  ill  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  vine  in 
the  districts  above  the  Ena,  the  culture  of  the  same  plant  in 
the  rest  of  the  country  forms  the  most  important  source  of 
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Rfrneitlturs!  wcatoi.  The  best  wines  are  Aose  of  Mauer- 1 
bat'll,  E loster-Neubuq?,  Feklsbcr^,  Gioxing,  Rcetx  and  Bi- 
gambeif.  Hemp,  flax,  and  saffron  are  cultivated  with  ad. 
vantage  in  the  country  below  die  Ens,  but  as  the  lands  do 
not  yield  rteh  pastures,  many  cattle  an?  not  reared,  indeed 
tbe  number  is  insufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  forests  have  been  long  neglected ; firewood  is 
consequently  found  to  be  too  expensive  for  the  poorer  drus- 
es. Tbe  meadows  in  the  country  above  the  Ens  are  so 
abundant  that  more  II skier  is  meed  in  the  government  than 
in  any  other  part  <>f  the  Austrian  empire  ; end  although  the 
coldness  of  the  climate  compels  the  inhabitants  to  consume 
a great  quantity  of  wood,  a considerable  time  may  elapse 
before  it  be  necessary  to  introduce  coal,  or  before  the 
forests  which  cover  the  mountains  are  exhausted. 

Lower  A tistrm  is  amply  supplied  with  some  domestic  ani- 
mals.* and  although  th<  re  may  In  a deficiency  in  cattle,  it 
it  is  admitted  thnt  the  breed  of'  sheep  has  been  improved, 
that  the  homes  are  strong  and  well  made.  The  excellence 
of  tlie  pastures  in  Upper  Austria  has  led  the  inhabitants  to 
imitate  the  Swiss,  in  (lie  care  they  bestow  on  their  cattle  and 
dairy.  T!k‘  forests  in  thnt  country  afford  shelter  to  wolves, 
bears,  chamois  and  different  sorts  of  game.  But  as  most  of 
the  woods  have  been  cut  in  Lower  Austria,  game  has  become 
lew  common  in  that  government. 

The  mines  in  the  nrchdutchy  are  worked  with  much  in- 
telligence ; an  author  affirms,  that  if  it  were  not  the  interest  of 
government  to  be  sparing  of  fuel,  Upper  Austria  might  sup- 
ply all  the  hereditary  states  iu  Germany  with  salt."  The  salt 
mines  of  Hnllein  produce  nine  hundred  thousand  quintals. 
The  district  of  Snlzrtch,  iu  mineral  wealth  perhaps  more  im- 
portant than  any  other,  furnishes  every  year  three  hundred 
marks  of  gold,  seven  hundred  and  twenty  of  silver,  three 
hundred  and  eighty  quintals  of  copper,  four  hundred  and 
ninety  of  lead,  fourteen  thousand  lour  hundred  and  sixty  of 
iron,  ten  of  arsenic,  and  fifty-three  of  vitriol  I />wer  Aus- 
tria derives  front  its  mines  thirty-four  thousand  quintals  of 
iron,  and  two  thousand  fiv  e hundred  of  alum  ; the  mines  of 
lead  containing  silver  seem  to  be  nearly  exhausted,  but  the 
coal  mines  are  much  more  profitable  than  ever  they  were  at 
any  former  period  ; their  annua!  produce  is  about  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  quintals. 

On  tlte  left  of  the  Ens,  iron  is  more  extensively  manufac- 
tured than  any  of  the  other  metals;  it  furnishes  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  more  than  fifty  thousand  families  in  Ac  dis- 
trict of  Traun.  There  are  also  numerous  manufactories  of 
woollen  stuffs,  Bnen  and  muslin-  But  the  people  in  Lower 
Austria  are  still  more  extensively  engaged  in  manufacture* ; 
in  that  respect  it  surpasses  all  the  other  possessions  of  the 
Austrian  empire  Cotton  mills,*  linen,  cloth,  ribbon  and 
paper  manufactories,  founderies,  iron,  leather  and  glass 
works  are  to  be  seen  in  many  ports  of  the  country.*  A 
geographer  estimates  their  pnxluce  at  eighty-foe  millions  of 
Austrian  florins.* 

It  may  be  naturally  inferred  from  so  great  a variety  of 
manufactures,  that  the  commerce  throughout  the  country 
must  he  considerable ; almost  the  whole,  however,  is  con- 
centrated at  Vienna.  The  metropolis,  from  its  being  the 
residence  of  the  court,  from  its  position,  and  from  its  exti-tt- 
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* Lower  Austria  '»  tnc  principal  scat  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the 
rmpirr.  (Hand) 
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sive  credit*  has  Jong  ivofisesscd  the  principal  commerce  of 
Austrift.  Lintz,  Salzburg,  Steyer,  Neuiadt,  Krems  and 
some  other  towns  serve  a * intermediate  stations  to  Vienna. 
The  value  of  the  goods  exported  cannot  be  valued  at  less 
than  fifteen  millions  of  florins ; the  imports  amount  to  the 
same  sum,  and  the  amount  of  tbe  transit  trade  may  be  es- 
timated at  five  millions.  It  would  be  needless  to  inquire, 
after  the  example  of  some  authors,  whether  the  commercial 
balance,  as  it  has  been  termed,  is  in  favour  of  Austria  ; be- 
cause it  is  evident  there  must  be  always  a balance  between 
the  export*  and  imports  of  a state,  since  in  every  case  an 
equivalent  value  must  be  given  for  the  articles  imported. 
Goods  are  conveyed  by  water  on  the  Ens,  the  March  and 
the  Tmun,  but  most  of  all  by  tbe  Danube  ; many  vessels 
loaded  with  cargoes  from  a hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
tons  may  be  seen  on  the  last  river.  Merchandise  is  trans- 
ported by  land  along  eleven  principal  roads,  three  of  which 
in  Upper  Austria  form  a total  length  of  three  hundred,  and 
eight  in  Lower  Austria  of  more  than  six  hundred  miles. f 

The  archdutchy  exhibits  in  a religious  point  of  view,  as 
well  as  in  many  others,  that  contrast  between  privileges 
and  restrictions  which  characterizes  countries,  where  pre- 
judice and  (twice  are  substituted  for  justice  and  right  It 
» not  intended  to  throw  any  censure  on  the  government, 
but  merely  on  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants.  They  showed 
themselves  under  Joseph  the  Second,  incapable  of  deri- 
ving any  advantage  from  the  institutions  and  privileges 
which  that  monarch  was  disposed  to  grant  them.  It  is  not 
however  the  less  singular  to  observe  in  the  same  province, 
religious  liberty  established  on  one  sule,^nd  intolerance  on 
the  other.  As  in  the  other  states  of  the  empire,  the  catho- 
lic religion  is  the  prevailing  form  of  worship,  and  tbe  one 
that  has  the  most  partisans  in  Lower  Austria ; however,  the 
Greeks,  Protestants  and  Jews  enjoy  equal  protection,  and 
have  their  churches  and  synagogues  ; while  in  Upper  Aus- 
tria, which  contains  twenty-four  thousand  Lutherans,  who 
arc  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  the  Jews  are 
not  tolerated. 

It  is  known,  however,  thnt  the  difference*  which  exist  be- 
tween the  liberties  nnd  the  privileges  of  the  provinces,  de- 
pend on  the  conditions  tliat  were  stipulated  at  the  time  of 
their  union  with  the  crown.  The  country  below  the  Ens, 
was  originally  the  gntt*l  dutchy  of  Austrift ; the  country 
situated  on  the  othe r bank  of  the  river,  was  annexed  at  a 
later  period.  To  the  grand  dutchy  were  attached  impor- 
tant privileges  during  the  long;  continuance  of  the  German 
empire ; it  is  from  these  privileges,  and  a*  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, that  tlie  Austrian  emperor  jvossesses  the  right  of 
presiding  over  the  Germanic  confederation.  But  accord- 
ing to  certain  treaties,  that  have  existed  for  nearly  four 
hundred  years,  the  power  of  the  sovereign  is  modified  by 
the  states,  which  tlie  emperor  by  his  coronation  oath  binds 
himself  to  maintain.  These  state*  are  organized  in  the  same 
manner  us  those  of  Bohemia;  they  consist  of  the  high 
clergy,  the  nobility  and  the  deputies  from  some  privileged 
towns  ; they  are  divided  into  a general  assembly  and  a per- 
mnnent  commission,  nnd  can  only  be  convoked  by  the  sove- 
reign. Assemblies  of  the  same  sort  are  held  in  L pper  Aus- 
tria, and  the  dutchy  of  Salzburg  ha*  its  separate  stales. 


fuumU-nr*,  e law-work*,  paper-mill*,  and  manuladnriaa  of  hata,  doth,  rib- 
bon* anti  mirror*,  aw  tbe  principal  manufacturing  eatabiteamenta. 
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Upper  Austria  * divided  into  «*rci*«'  nnf!  Lower 
Avtnainto  four,  In  *e  font,  a supreme  court*  -fa  at 
Unfit,  end  tokos  cogniMture  only  of  foe  cause.  offoe  noble, 
and  pririletred  classes ; three  hundred  and  fifty-fire  inferior 
tribunals  deride  the  e nures  to  which  plebeians  are  parties, 
gix  hundred  and  twelee  tribunal*  lave  been  established  for 
foe  Uirter  purpose  in  Lower  Austria,  while  the  nobles  are 
only  amenable  to  the  supreme  court  at  Vienna,  and  foe 
common  people  can  appeal  to  it  against  the  decisions  of 
foe  other  tribunak  Two  councils  of  censors  are  held,  the 
one  at  Unfit.  and  the  other  at  Vienna ; it  is  the  duty  of  the 
members  to  examine  not  only  all  the  works  published  in 
the  country,  but  such  as  are  imported  from  foreign  states. 

The  revenue*  of  Upper  Austria  amount  to  about 
.£760,000,  and  those  of  Lower  Austria  to  nearly 
,£2,500,000.*  All  classes,  from  the  noble  to  the  peasant, 
are  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  poverty ; they  may  be 
said  to  be  affluent,  when  eorilpnrrel  with  the  people  in  other 
countries.  The  advocates  of  absolute  power  have  attached 
,grent  weight  to  that  fact,  which  proves  merely  that  under 
one  despotic  preeminent,  the  nobles  do  not  abuse  their 
privileges,  and  the  people  are  protected  by  the  impartial 
administration  of  the  laws ; in  other  words,  that  frugal  and 
industrious  men  amass  wealth,  wherever  the  right  of  pro- 
nertv  » respected.  But  is  man  like  the  lower  animals  ? 
has  he  no  other  enjoyment  than  tluit  of  satisfying  his  phy- 
sical wants?  has  he  no  other  desire  than  that  of  living  in 
obscurity  or  repose  ? If  the  Austrians  are  now  happy  un- 
der a paternal  sceptre,  the  time  may  perhaps  come,  when 
they  will  envy  the  destinies  of  some  states  in  Germany. 

Vienna  and  that  port  of  the  Danube  which  separate, 
foe  town  from  the  suburbs,  are  situated  in  foe  centre  of  a 
fine  and  fruitful  plain.  Some  travellers  commend  whatever 
they  sec  in  foreign  countries;  others,  particularly  the 
French,  blame  whatever  does  not  recal  the  customs  and 
neighbourhood  of  Paris ; it  is  necessary  to  avoid  both 
errors,  in  endeavouring  to  describe  the  large  basin  round 
Vienna.  Towards  the  north,  the  eye  follows  the  different 
branches  of  the  river,  whose  brood  and  rapid  course,  toge- 
ther with  the  vessels  that  cover  it,  embelfabes  and  vivifies 
foe  rich  picture.  Islands  covered  with  trees,  add  to  foe 
beauty  ot  the  landscape  in  the  same  direction.  The  sur- 
face of  the  water  opposite  Vienna  is  about  four  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tlie  timits  of 
the  basin  on  the  east,  are  formed  by  heights  covered  with 
houses,  which  unite  with  those  that  Wind  it  on  foe  south. 
The  basin  becomes  broader  on  the  west,  and  extends  to 
the  Mnnnhnrtsherg,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with 
forests  ; oil  foe  north  the  eye  wanders  over  a plain,  the  ex- 
tent at  which  it  cannot  measure  ; the  heights  on  the  south 
are  crowned  with  villages  and  country  houses,  surrounded 
by  verdant  woods.  The  lofty  summits  behind  these  heights, : 
have  from  their  distance  a bluish  tint,  of  which  the  different 
shades  are  insensbly  lost  Hi  the  azure  of  foe  sky. 

Vienna,  in  German  It  irn,  was  founded  in  1 1 -i 2 by 
Henry  the  First,  duke  of  Austria ; it  is  at  present  the 
largest  city  in  Germany,  it  was  so  railed  from  a small 
river  which  traverses  it,  and  throws  itself  into  the  Danube. 
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The  elevation  of  its  surface  is  about  fair  hundred  and  sixty 
lest  aliove  the  level  ot  the  sea ; its  circumference,  including 
the  different  suburbs,  is  not  less  than  three  and  a half  Ger- 
man, or  twelve  English  mites  ' Thus,  in  superficial  extent, 
it  is  nearly  equal  to  Paris,'1  although  the  two  towns  are  very 
different  in  point  of  population,  for  Vienna  does  not  contain 
, more  than  two  hundred  and  lilty  thousand  inhabitants.  Tbe 
i town,  prorterly  so  called,  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
ground  which  all  tiic  bmldiags  occupy  ; it  is  encompassed 
with  ditches  and  ramparts,  and  communion  tea  by  twelve 
gates  with  thirty-four  suburbs,  which  are  very  extensive, 
but  are  partly  occupied  by  cultivated  fields  and  gardens. 
Encroachments  however  arc  every  day  making  on  the 
fields ; indeed,  more  than  six  hundred  new  houses  have 
been  huilt  in  the  suburbs  since  the  year  1826.  Vienna  no 
longer  resembles  foe  town  which  the  French  luive  severed 
times  entered  victorious;  wen;  tliose  who  lind  seen  it  ten 
years  ago  to  return  at  present,  they  might  be  ready  to  sup- 
pose it  n different  place.  It  is  long  since  the  bastions  and 
the  ramparts  have  been  adorned  with  line  walks,  and  since 
the  Burg-Bmtey  nnd  tbe  liaslty  of  Holhmihurm*  have 
I wen  embellished  with  excellent  buildings  ;1  on  the  glacis, 
opposite  tire  Burg,  may  be  seen  two  gardens  bid  out  with 
much  taste,  one  iff  which  belong*  to  the  court,  and  the 
other  to  the  public ; in  the  last  is  a temple,  in  which  has 
iK-en  placed  an  admirable  statue  of  Theseus,  the  work  of 
Canos*. 

The  irregularity  of  the  buildings  in  foe  interior  of  tbe 
city  indicates  to  antiquity.  None  of  its  eighteen  squares 
are  very  large ; its  hundred  nnd  ten  streets,  though  narrow 
and  crooked,  arc  dean  and  well  paved.  The  houses  arc 
large,  high  ami  substantially  built ; the  mean  number  of 
inhabitants  to  each  house  exceeds  forty  persons,  but  some 
of  them  contain  many  more.  One  house,  for  example,*  » 
inhabited  by  lour  hundred  tenants,  and  it  yields  a rent  of 
sixty  thousand  florins,  or  nearly  £1000.  The  ancient 
burgess  hospital,*  now  private  property,  is  let  to  two  hun- 
dred families  at  a rent  iff  a hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
florins.  Most  of  the  square*  are  adorned  with  fountains  or 
other  monuments.  The  Hof  is  the  largest  and  most  regu- 
lar ; it  is  decorated  with  bronze  statues,  cast  by  Fischer. 
A colossal  equestrian  statue  of  the  emperor  Joseph  tic  Se- 
cond, also  in  bronze,  decorates  tbe  square  of  Joseph.  A 
fountain,  adorned  with  leaden  figures  representing  the  four 
principal  rivers  in  the  archdutehy,  has  been  erected  in  the 
Neumarkt  But  the  Grnben  square,  which  Is  situated 
near  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  more  frequented  than  any 
other ; in  an  enclosure,  are  observed  two  fountains  and 
marble  figure,  representing  the  trinity,  perhaps  the  best 
work  of  Strudel.  The  principal  strops  are  situated  in  that 
square  and  in  the  Kohlmnrkt,  a large  and  well  built  street 
that  leads  to  it. 

Among  the  principal  edifices  in  Vienna,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Burg,  an  imperial  palace,  in  which  are  several 
collections,  consisting  of  minerals,  objects  of  art,  curiosities 
and  medals  ; they  are  considered  more  valuable  than  roost 
other  collections  of  the  same  kind  in  Europe.'  The  empe- 
ror inhabits  that  part  of  the  Burg  which  lias  been  called 

• The  Bastion  of  tbe  puke*-  and  llw  Bastion  of  Rcwentlmrm. 

1 u Coffec-howr*”— See  Russel’ m Tour  in  Germany,  p.  377. 

* The  Traitner  House. 

fc  Uiiger-Spitai — mm  verted  into  dwelling  house*  Iry  Joseph  II. 

1 Among  the  antio uUira  are  a great  many  brotne  figures,  statue*,  and 
jewels  of  aifirrrat  kinds,  five  hundred  Etruscan  vases,  four  hundred  ilo- 
ricat  Limp*,  and  thirty -two  Uhmwo  q.J  gold  and  mber  medal*. 
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the  Scbweitzerbof  This  palace,  like  the  Tuilerfes,  un- 
worthy ot  a sovereign,  fit  surrounded  with  many  public 
buildings ; on  one  side  is  situated  the  undent  imperial  chan- 
cery, adorned  with  many  statues,  Arming  lour  groups  of  a 
colossal  size  ; on  tin*  other,  the  imperial  library,  containing 
three  hundred  thousand  volumes,  six  thousand  specimens 
of  early  printing,  and  twelve  thousand  manuscripts*  at  u 
greater  distance  are  the  riding-school,  a very  elegant  build- 
ing, two  assembly  rooms*  and  the  theatre  of  the  jialnce. 
The  other  buildings  that  moy  be  mentioned,  are  the  palace  j| 
of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Teschen,  the  mint,  die  chancery  of  || 
the  court,  the  war-oilice,  the  Bohemian  and  Hungarian 
chanceries,  the  townhouae,  the  palace  of  the  archbishop, 
the  bank,  the  custom-house,  the  university,  the  chamber 
of  the  states,  and  the  two  arsenals.  In  the  town’s  arsenal 
in  the  Hof,  is  preserved  the  head  of  the  grand  vizier  Kara 
Mustaplw,  who  commanded  (he  Turkish  army  at  the  II 
blockade  of  Vienna  in  16B3,  and  was  strangled  at  Belgrade 
in  the  following  year-  In  the  great  arsenal  are  lo  be  seen  •! 
part  of  die  dress  worn  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  the  battle  ■' 
of  Lutzen,  and  the  balloon,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  I 
observations  made  from  it,  enabled  the  F re  licit  to  gain  die  'I 
battle  of  Fieunis. 

The  number  of  houses,  in  the  town  arul  suburbs,  is  equal  | 
to  seven  thousand  and  fifty  ; heckles  which  there  are  a 
hundred  and  twenty-three  palaces,  belonging  to  different 
nobles,  twenty-nine  catholic  churches,  one  reformed,  and 
one  Lutheran  church,  two  Greek  churches,  two  syna- 
gogues ami  seventeen  convents,  fourteen  of  which  are  for 
men,  and  three  for  women. 

The  three  principal  churches  arc  those  ot*  St  Peter  and 
the  Augustines,  ami  the  metropolitan  church  of  Bt.  Ste- 
phen ; the  first  is  built  after  the  model  of  the  famous  one  at 
Rome,  and  the  cupola  is  covered  with  copper;  the  se- 
cond was  finished  in  the  year  1330,  and  h contains  the  ,| 
mausoleum  of  the  grand  dutches*  Christina,  a monument 
that  cost  20,000  ducats,  and  in  which  it  is  easy  to  discover 
the  genius  and  taste  of  Canova  ; the  hearts  of  the  deceased 
members  of  the  imperial  family  arc  preserved  in  a clmpel 
adjoining  the  same  building.  The  church  of  St  Stephen, 
a fine  Gothic  edifice  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  in  length,  two  hundred  and  twenty  in 
breadth,  and  eighty  in  height  The  tower  rises  about  four  > 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  tlie  ground ; it  supports  a j; 
bell,  weighing  more  tluin  eighteen  tons,'  and  made  of  the  |j 
cannon  taken  from  the  Turks,  after  they  had  raised  the  I! 
siege  of  Vienna.  The  same  building  is  adorned  with  || 
ihirty-eight  marble  attars ; it  contains  the  tombs  of  the  em- 
peror Frederick  tin*  Fourth  and  of  several  cardinals,  and 
ibo  those  of  prince  Eugene  and  the  celebrated  Bchpisshnm- 
mer,  a physician,  poet,  orator,  historian  and  philosopher. 

The  town  communicates  by  thirty-nine  bridges  with  Leo- 
puklstiidt  and  the  suburb*  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube. 
Ijeopoklstadt,  situated  on  an  island,  » exposed  to  the  inun- 
dations of  the  river.  A fine  walk,  in  which  are  planted  dif- 
ferent rows  of  trees,  that  terminate  in  a grove,  serves  as  a 


place  of  meeting  for  more  than  thirty  thousand  persona  on 
the  anniversary  of  St.  Bridget,  the  tutelar  saint  of  the  pa- 
rish. The  quarter  of  Jegerzeile  on  the  same  island,  is 
inhabited  by  the  higher  classes  ; it  is  embellished  by  many 
fine  [Milaces  and  a theatre,  and  most  of  all  by  the  Prater,  a 
magnificent  walk,  in  which  may  be  observed"  coffee-houses, 
various  places  of  amusement,  panoramas,  riding-schools, 
and  schools  of  natation.  At  no  great  distance  from  it,  is 
situated  the  Behrcderc,  built  by  prince  Eugene,  hut  now 
the  property  of  the  emperor,  arid  remarkable  for  its  gallery 
of  valuable  paintings.4  The  large  military  hospital*  and  tins 
chapel  belonging  to  it,  are  situated  near  the  aatram4n4h0 
suburb  of  Landstrasse.  The  church  of  St.  Charles,  more 
regular  than  any  other  in  Vienna,  adorns  the  suburb  of 
Wieden  ; it  was  built  by  the  emperor  Charles  the  Bixtb,  to 
fulfil  ti  vow  he  bad  made,  while  the  plague  desolated  the 
city  in  tlie  year  1713.  The  suburbs  of  Vienna,  although 
irregular,  are  finer  than  the  town  ; they  seem  almost  to  be 
formed  of  palace*  anti  gardens,  but  tlie  streets,  it  must  be 
admitted,  arc  ill  puve*l,  us  the  stone*  used  for  the  purpose  are 
too  small,  and  on  that  account  nre  difeMgjcenhle  to  waiken*. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  ull  the  places  of  public 
or  private  instruction  m Vienna  ; it  may  be  sufficient  to 
mention  the  most  important.  Whatever  has  any  con- 
nexion with  the  useful  arts,  the  different  kinds  of  industry, 
and  commerce,  is  taught  in  the  polytechnic  school.  The 
medical  and  surgical  academy  is  remarkable  for  its  organi- 
zation and  tor  the  beauty  of  its  edifice.  Twelve  hundred 
students  attend  the  university,  and  the  lectures  or*  deliver- 
ed by  seventy -nine  professor*.  The  university  library  con- 
sists of  a hundred  thousand  volumes  ; tiiere  arc  chains  of 
anatomy,  chemistry,  physics  anil  live  different  branches  of 
natural  history.  The  oriental  school  was  established  in 
order  to  form  interpreters,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
relations  between  Austria  and  the  Porte.  Besides  these 
schools,  others  hove  been  instituted  for  the  children  of  the 
nobility.  The  fine  arte  are  taught  in  the  imperial  academy, 
and  other  seminaries  are  occupied  with  the  application  of 
these  nrts  to  different  products  of  industry  . TO  these  may 
he  added,  the  ncudemy  of  engineers  and  the  musical 
school/  a normal  school,  a theological  seminary,  five  col- 
leges, and  u protestant  university  that  is  ill  attended,  be- 
cause the  wealthier  protestants  prefer  to  educate  their 
; children  at  home ; lastly,  there  are  sixty  school*  for  the 
j lower  orders,  and  most  of  them  are  conducted  on  an  ex- 
! celient  plan  ; in  the  school  of  Neubaugossc,  reading,  wri- 
, ting,  arithmetic  and  drawing  arc  taught  gratuitously  ; the 
i girls  are  instructed  in  needlework,  and  kept  separate  from 
■ the  boys ; corporal  punishment  has  been  nhofisned.  Other 
1 charity  schools  for  the  children  of  artisans  are  open  on 
I Sundays  from  nine  to  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon.  The 
| daughters  of  tlie  wealthier  clause*  are  edit  cat  n I in  convents, 
but  an  imperial  seminary  has  been  founded  tor  the  daugh- 
i ters  of  officers.  The  principal  school*  have  their  collections 
j or  museums,  by  which  the  arts  and  sciences  thut  are  taught, 
! are  illustrated. 


* In  the  wuuc  library  an*  eight  hundred  volume*  of  engraving*,  and  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  volume*  of  portrait*.  Among  the  mnmtaeripC*  art* 
•rrrnil  Mexican  hiwwfflyjdui**,  which  wane  future  Champotliun  may  per- 
hajw  decipher  : a manuscript  of  Dioaroridnt,  with  plant*  on  vellum,  joint- 
ed in  the  fifth  century ; the  original  of  the  aenatua  conaultum  by  which 
the  Bacchanalia  were  regulated,  A R.  567 ; and  lastly,  Trusso*  manuscript 
of  Jerusalem  DotWSSll. 

* Rklottna.  * “ 367  quintal*." 

1 In  tlie  right  wing  of  the  gallery,  arr  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
picture*  by  the  great  Italian  mooter* ; in  the  It- ft  wing,  a hundred  and 


ninety -live  of  tine  Hernwh  adxwl j and  in  the  upper  atury,  three  hundred 
and  fifty-one  of  the  ancient  and  modern  German  school*-  In  on**  w the 
rwuns  ix  ohxervrd  a fine  Mosaic  jointing,  Trjmneiiting  the  last  supper  by 
Leonardo  dn  Vinci. 

• “ H6Ul  dea  InvaliiW" — Inraiidcnhau*  (Germ.) 

f It  ia  stall'll  in  the  Wiener- Zeit  (1RR)  that  a hundred  and  screnty- 
fivr  miniu  of  both  «*•!«  attend  the  imiaaeal  school.  It  contain*  a library 
ronstsUng  of  historical  and  theorctanal  work*  relative  to  mujor,  a great 
many  nwnuocripta  on  the  name  subject,  and  a very  extenwra  colled  ion  o! 
ancient  and  modem  xnuskul  iiuXruments. 
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The  charitable  institutions  are  not  leas  numerous ; the 
most  important  may  be  enumerated.  The  hospital  or 
infirmary"  in  the  suburb  of  Abler, v k remarkable  for  its 
large  dimensions  and  the  great  cleanliness  with  which  it  k 
kept.  It  contain*  swn  courts  planted  with  tree*.  a hun- 
dred and  eleren  word*  furnished  with  two  thousand  beds, 
and  recedes  annually  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  hundred 
patients.  The  foundling  hospital,  the  imperial  orphan  hos- 
pital, and  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  are  worthy  ofotbe 
capital. 

Mendicants  dare  not  appear  in  the  streets  of  Vienna ; a 
work-house  has  been  built  tor  all  the  beggars  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  another  for  vagrants,  who  are  not  accused  of  uny 
crime ; but  the  latter  are  not  allowed,  as  in  France,  to  have 
any  communication  with  criminals. 

There  are  in  Vienna,  as  in  every  other  great  town,  many 
places  of  amusement,  many  ways  in  which  the  idle  rutty 
pass  their  time.  Five  theatres  are  open  the  greater  port 
of  the  year,  and  in  the  fine  season,  the  public  walks  and 
gardens  are  crowded.  The  number  of  coffee-houses 
amounts  to  seventy-  awl  the  uivcms  and  ordinaries  to  three 
hundred. 


• The  capital  k more  important  ns  a manufacturing  town 
than  any  other  in  the  Austrian  empire ; more  titan  sixty 
thousand  individuals  find  employment  in  different  branches 
of  industry.  The  manufactures  consist  of  silks  and  other 
stuffs'  gold  and  silver  lace,  ribbons,  hardware  goods, 
needles  mathematical  instruments  aud  different  kinds  of 
paper.*  The  carriages  of  Vienna  are  prized  in  most  parts 
of  Germany ; there  are  besides  several  porcelain  works,  and 
one  of  them  employs  a hundred  and  fifty  painter*  and  fifteen 
hundred  workmen.  The  cannon  founder?  and  the  manu- 
factory of  arms  are  supported  by  government.  The  average 
number  of  muskets  that  issue  every  year  from  the  imperial 
manufactory,  k said  to  be  erptal  to  tliirty  thousand.  The 
other  articles  made  in  the  sume  town  are  steel  ornaments, 
jewellery,  watches,  excellent  musical  instruments,  and  dif- 
ferent chemical  products. 

' The  capiwf  is  also  the  central  point  of  Austrian  commerce, 
and  of  the  circulation  required  to  maintain  it,  Tiie  produce 
of  its  industry  which  brings  annually  a revenue  of'  two  mB- 
liona  four  hundred  thousand  florins,  gives  rise  to  an  expor- 
tation sufficient  to  furnish  cargoes  to  six  thousand  boats,  nnd 
merchandise  lor  nearly  two  millions  of  wagons.*  The 
canal  of  Neustadt  finished  in  1803,  serves  os  a means  of 
communication  between  the  Danube  and  the  metropolis ; 
boats  ascend  Ivy  means  of  locks  to  the  ba«n  in  front  of  tin; 
townhouse.  Three  lairs  are  Iwld  in  the  town,  and  the  num- 
ber of  mercantile  bouses  of  every  kind  amounts  to  nearly  a 
thousand. 

Fortifications  and  wails  are  still  kept  up  round  the  central 
part  of  tire  town,  but  ‘Vienna  is  not  a place  that  can  offer 
much  resistance  in  the  event  of  a siege  ; the  garrison  docs 
not  exceed  tenor  twelve  thousand  men.  Although  impor- 
tant  from  its  population,  it  has  given  birth  to  few  distinguished 
men  ; but  among  them  may  be  mentioned  some  that  have 
acquired  a name  in  German  literature,  such  as  Behrteckh, 
Collin,  Alxmger,  MnsUfiernnd  (he  historian  Inchofer.kuown 
by  hk  ecclesiastical  annak  of  Hungary,  and  by  a Gatin  work, 
published  under  a fictitious  name,'  entitled  Monarchic  80- 
Spsomm,  a satire  against  the  Jesuits,  the  translation  of  which 
was  lor  some  time  popular  in  France.' 

* The  gesinl  kospatsi  " 

1 H-wliii*) 

SiSkM  sad  I.saaa"  . * “ P.pw  hanging^ 


The  luxuries  and  deficaeies  of  the  table  are  carried  to  a 
greater  excess  at  Vienna  than  at  Paris,  but  they  may  be 
had  at  leas  expense  in  the  Austrian  than  in  the  French  ca- 
pital. Nobles  from  every  part  of  the  empire  settle  there, 
and  contribute  by  their  wealth  to  increase  its  commerce 
and  industry.  The  indolence  and  ennui  of  the  rich  rentier 
many  places  of  amusement  necessary  , but  none  are  so 
much  frequented  as  the  theatres.  If  the  pieces  acted  on 
the  stage,  art  not  admired  by  live  other  Germans,  the  fault 
must  be  imputed  to  the  dramatic  censors  appointed  by  go- 
vernment Much  has  not  been  done  in  literature,  still  lest 
in  setenre  ; muac  forms  the  only  exception  : it  has  been 
cultivated  with  great  success.  There  are  few  catholie 
town*,  where  the  people  are  so  punctilious  in  observing  re- 
ligious forms  and  ceremonies ; no  class  of  the  community, 
no  rank  or  order,  are  free  from  credulity,  superstition  and 
bigotry.  But  although  the  inhabitants  are  ignorant,  they 
are  not  comijK  ; the  men  are  honest,  and  the  domestic  vir- 
tues are  cherished  in  many  families. 

More  liberty,  and  greater  encouragement  given  to  know- 
ledge, by  impressing  a salutary  impulse  on  the  capital, 
might  produce  » great  and  beneficial  change  in  the  whole 
population  of  Austria,  The  vigilance  of  the  police  borders 
on  oppression  ; some  of  them  bold  the  office  of  dramatic 
censors,  and  they  exercise  it  in  a very  captious  manner ; 
indeed  it  seems  to  I*  full  time  that  the  office  should  be  abo- 
lished, and  the  police  reformed.  The  emperor  said  a few 
years  ago,  wht  n returning  from  the  tlteatre  after  a first  re- 
presentation, that  be  was  well  pleased  at  having  seen  the 
play,  as  he  was  convinced  the  censors  would  condemn  it. 
The  truth  of  the  remark  was  afterwards  confirmed. 

The  stranger  observes,  not  without  interest,  (he  bastions 
that  protected  the  town  against  the  attacks  of  the  Turks, 
But  during  the  wars  of  Nnpoleon.  Vienna  was  twice  taken 
by  the  French.  The  example  of  so  many  other  capitals  • 
that  yielded  to  a victorious  chef,  may  console  the  Austrians, 
if  any  confound  success  in  battle  with  national  honour.  The 
same  town  was  taken  in  1241  by  Frederick  the  Second, 
duke  of  Austria,  and  by  the  emperor  Rudolph  Ac  First  in 
127?.  It  was  vainly  besieged  by  the  Hungarians  in  1477, 
but  obliged  to  surrender  eight  year*  afterwards  to  Matthias, 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 

Vienna  rcstwted  the  Ottoman  troops  in  1529  and  1683. 
The  recollection  of  the  lust  siege  has  been  handed  down  to 
(lie  present  inhabitants.  No  event  was  ever  more  likely  to 
lutve  been  fatal  to  Germany,  and  perhaps  to  Europe.  Itnra 
Mustnpha,  son-in-law  and  grand  vizier  of  Mahomet  the 
Fourth,  excited  by  Ac  ambition  of  subjecting  the  west  to 
the  humiliating  yoke  of  his  master,  traversed  Hungary  nnd 
entered  the  plaint  of  Austria  with  an  army  of  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a tmin  of  artillery  consist- 
ing of  three  hundred  cannon,  s very  formidable  maleritl  at 
tliat  period.  Charles  the  Fifth,  duke  of  Lorraine,  compelled 
to  give  way  to  such  an  overwhelming  force,  retreated  in 
haste  to  Vienna.  Fear  pervaded  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
emperor  fled  secretly  nml  ingforiously  from  the  capital.  It 
is  in  such  moments  that  kings  feel  the  misfortune  of  not 
being  beloved  hv  their  people.  Leopold  having  suddenly 
taken  the  resolution  of  flying  with  his  fiimily,  passed  through 
(he  fugitive  crowd  that  encumbered  she  road  to  Lints.  But 
he  soon  discovered  that  he  was  only  one  among  a multitude 
of  sufferers;  lie  ami  hk  family  were  obliged  to  pass  the 

♦ Thb  iff  umtoubtedly  • mistake. — P"  ” 

( In  Hoiknd,  in  the  year  I frig, 

9 The  tmnffUuon  vu  pubhnh*d  in  Frmnc*,  in  the  j tv  1722. 
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night  in  a wood,  and  the  darkness  Was  dispelled  by  the 
flames  which  preceded  the  Ottoman  horde*,  and  with  which 
Hungary  had  already  been  desolated.  Terror  was  at  its 
height  in  Vienna ; all  must  hare  been  Inst  but  lor  one  man, 
and  that  man  was  John  riobfeski.  Kara  Mustapha  had 
enconqessed  the  tow  n ; the  count  of  Staten  berg  burnt  the 
suburbs,  armed  the  students  anti  resisted  with  a techie  gar- 
i rison  of  sixteen  thousand  men  ; but  alter  twenty-three  days 
siege,  the  garrison  weakened,  without  provisions,  obliged  to 
fight  and  to  extinguish  the  fires  occasioned  by  bombs,  were 
reduced  to  despair.  The  enemy  tied  taken  the  counter- 
scarp, when  Sobieski  appeared  with  seventy-four  thousand 
men ; tic  examined  the  position  of  the  vizier,  gave  the  sig- 
nal of  battle,  and  the  formidable  army  of  Mustapha  w as  cut 
to  pieces.  Never  was  so  great  an  alarm  followed  by  so 
brilliant  a triumph ; the  booty  was  immense,  Vienna  wils 
sared,  and  Christendom  freed  from  the  danger  that  menaced 
it,  by  the  coolness  and  intrepidity  of  a hero. 

The  ancient  town,  called  Castro.  Fabiam  or  f'aviima, 
and  afterwards  fimbfeia,  rose  into  notice  under  the  first 
emperors ; the  tenth  Germanic  legion  was  stationed  there 
m roe  time  of  Ptolemy  ; Marcus  Aurelius  died  in  the  same 
place  ; Gallienua  gave  it  up  to  the  Murcomnnni  after  having 
married  the  daughter  of  their  king  ; Aurelius  united  it  again 
to  the  empire.*  While  some  alterations  were  making  about 
two  years  ngo  in  the  botanical  garden,  several  antiquities 
were  discovered,  such  as  coins,  vuses,  bricks  ami  other 
relics,  from  which  it  appears  tlrat  the  site  of  the  garden  was 
formerly  within  the  endosure  Yindobonn,  When  the  chapel 
of  the  Capuchins  was  enlarged,  a chapel  that  semes  as  a 
place  of  interment  for  the  empermn,  there  were  discovered 
much  about  the  same  time  a Roman  tomb,  fragments  of 
funeral  vases,  and  other  articles,  which  render  it  proliablc 
that  the  road  from  Vindobona  to  Rome  passed  near  the 
present  convent. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  beauty  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country  ; the  castles  and  country  house*  on  the 
heights  are  no  numerous  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to 
describe  those  only  which  belong  to  the  imperial  family. 
Schcenbrunn  was  built  by  Maria  Theresa.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  extent  of  the  buildings,  the  beauty  of  the  gardens, 
and  the  profusion  of  rare  and  valuable  plants  in  the  con- 
servatories. Laxenburg,  a Gothic  castle  belonging  to  the 
emperor,  is  encompassed  with  ditches  and  other  works  that 
give  it  the  appearance  of  % small  (ortress.  The  interior  is 
decorated  in  the  same  style  as  the  exterior,  and  contains 
many  curiosities  of  the  middle  ages.  It  forms  a singular 
contrast  with  its  modern  gardens,  and  even  with  the  regu- 
larity of  the  burgh  at  the  base  of  its  walls. 

The  village  of  Maria-Hitzing  near  Schoenbrunn  lias 
been  considered  tire;  finest  and  most  picturesque  in  Austria, 
it  possesses  a theatre,  and  is  visited  on  account  of  its  baths. 
Penzing  is  known  from  its  ribbon  manufactories,  and  Mcd- 
ling  from  it*  mineral  waters.  Several  country  houses  are 
situated  near  these  villages. 

We  will  now  quit  that  part  of  tin-  country  where  the 
bouses  of  the  wealthy  rival  each  other  in  elegance,  and 
where  their  grounds,  laid  out  with  great  taste,  give  to  the 
basin  of  Vienna  the  appearance  of  an  immense  garden. 
The  towns  now  to  be  mentioned  are  situated  in  the  plains 
of  Lower  Austria.  Kloster-Neuburg,  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Danube,  deserves  to  be  noticed,  not  on  account  ofitg  popu- 
lation, which  does  not  exceed  three  thousand  two  hundred 
inhabitants,  but  on  account  of  a magnificent  convent  be- 
longing to  the  Augustmes.  The  town  is  decorated  with  a 
fine  church,  in  which  the  ducal  crown  of  Austria  is  deposi- 
ted ; it  bus  beside*  a seminary,  a valuable  library  contain- 
ing more  than  four  hundred  manuscripts,  and  a’ collection 
of  natural  history  and  medals.  ■ >- 1 

Baden,  at  some  leagues  to  the  south  of  the  capital,  is 
situated  on  the  northern  declivity  of  Mount  Calvary  ;b  it  is 
commanded  on  the  east  by  verdant  hills,  while  a fruitful 
plain  extends  to  tiie  west.  The  population  does  not  exceed 
three  thousand  persons,  but  its  baths,  the  efficacy  of  which 
in  rheumatic  affections  has  been  acknowledged,  are  so 
much  frequented,  that  more  than  live  thousand  strangers  re- 
sent to  them  in  some  seasons.  Walks  font;  been  made  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  porks  sand  pleasure  grounds  of 
the  different  proprietors  are  open  to  strangers. 

Neustarit  or  Wieneriseh-Neustadt  has  been  considered, 
after  flu;  capital,  the  finest  town  in  the  un  hdutchy ; the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  according  to  M.  Thieten,  "is  equal 
to  eight  thousand  three  hundred.*  It  is  adorned  with  three 
large  squares ; the  houses  are  well  buih.  And  the  streets  are 
straight  and  regular.  It  possesses  several  seminaries,  and 
a military  school  attended  by  five  hundred  pupils  The 
canal,  which  1ms  liecn  already  mentioned,  passes  from  the 
town  to  Vienna,  and  serves  to  supply  the  latter  with  wood, 
coal  and  stones  for  building. 

The  summit  of  die  Schnceberg  is  about  fire  leagues  to 
the  west  of  Neustftdt.  That  mountain  is  visited  by  a great- 
er number  of  strangers  than  any  other  in  Lower  Austria. 
It  is  covered  with  mists  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  none 
need  ascend  it,  unless  the 'weather  be  serene  and  cloudless. 
After  having  mountod  a short  distance  on  the  most  fre- 
quented road,  the  spectator  observes  below  him,  a narrow 
and  deep  valley,  port  of  which  is  occupied  by  a lake. 
Having  past  the  region  of  trees,  he  arrives  at  a sort  of  plat- 
form, on  which  n house  has  been  built  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  travellers  that  may  wish  to  remain  during  the  night. 
Licliens  are  tin;  only  plants  that  grow  above  the  inn  ; the 
remaining  part  of  the  journey  B hot  without  danger ; it  is 
necessary  to  climb  naked  rocks,  and  to  avoid  frightful  pre- 
cipices. The  height  of  the  summit  » such  as  to  command 
a most  extensive  horizon.  The  eyr  wanders  aver  ns  fine 
a panorama  as  can  well  l>e  imagined  ; the  wooded  heights 
of  the  iViener-WaM  and  the  Munnharisbcrg  appear  on  the 
north  ; Vienna  seems  like  n village,  and  the  Danube  like  a 
small  stream  in  a verdant  plain.  It  is  not  difficult  to  count 
nil  the  towns,  and  although  the  distance  is  so  great  as  to 
make  them  resemble  *>  many  points  on  a geographical 
map,  there  is  no  summit  from  which  a stranger  can  at  once 
form  a more  correct  notion  of  the  wealth  and  importance 
of  the  arehdutchy.  The  view  towards  the  south  is  hound- 
ed by  the  chain  o'  the  Alps,  extending  more  than  a hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  in  length;4  on  the  west  are  wen  the 
mountains  m Upper  Austria,  the  Salzburg  Alps  and  even 
those  of  Tyrol,  while  the  v ast  Hungarian  plain  extends  on 
the  south-east  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Raab  and  Ofen, 
Only  (hrwe  towns  have  been  hitherto  mentioned,  which 
may  be  observed  in  ascending  the  canal  of  Neustndt ; the 
description  of  Lower  Austria  may  therefore  be  completed 

e M.  F.  Thirirn,  Alj>h*l»rtii»ch-tDjiogrftDUi<«-hrf«  Po«irri**-H«ntlbuch 
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Vy  amgg  an  account  of  the  towns  that  arc  »een  from  the 

^Bruci^tuflO-d  in  a valley  on  the  right  of  the  Danube, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Leytlia,  may  be  mentioned  on  ac- 
count of  its  custom-house,  and  a large  square  adorned  by 
a fountaiu.  Uiiiinbuig  contains  throe  thousand  inhabitam-v, 
and  carries  on  a greater  trade  in  tobacco  than  any  other 
town  in  Austria.  Kretns  and  Stein  are  seen  towards  the 
west,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube ; the  one  is  peopled 
by  three  thousand  six  hundred  inhabitants,  and  the  other 
by  fifteen  hundred.  They  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  an  alley  of  trees,  and  two  rows  of  bouses,  which  ac- 
counts for  a popular  saying : Urrme  and  tilem  are  l-hree 
to  tons.  Krcrns  carries  on  a considerable  trade  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants ; they  are  employed  in 
different  branches  of  industry.  But  the  commerce  of  Stein 
lasts  only  a part  of  the  year,  or  while  the  river  is  favourable 
for  navigation.  A castle  now  in  ruins  rises  above  Durren- 
strin,  in  which  Richard  Cirur  de  Lion  was  unjustly  con- 
fined. Marik,  although  only  a burgh,  is  remarkable  for  a 
huge  convent,  belonging  to  the  Benedictines,  and  for  its 
gymnasium,  library  and  collections  of  natural  history  and 
antiquities.  Snint  Pollen,  a place  of  tour  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  chief  town  of  a bishopric,  is  situated  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Wiencr-Wald  in  n fruitful  plain  cover- 
ed with  cultivated  fields,  gardens  and  rich  meadows.  Othet 
places,  though  k»»  important,  may  lie  briefly  enumerated. 
The  people  of  Awiachofen  are  employed  in  making  glass. 
Aloosdorf  carries  on  a trade  in  saffron,  and  Mistelbach  in 
different  kinds  of  grain  ; the  latter  is  peopled  by  three  tlvou- 
sand  inhabitants.  Aleiben  is  noted  for  its  royal  sheep- 
folds  which  are  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Austria.  Morto- 
Taferl,  a village  built  on  a height,  is  no  less  celebrated  for 
its  religious  processions ; more  than  a hundred  thousand 
pilgrims  visit  it  every  year.  Riescnberw  was  the  birth-place 
of  the  famous  composer  Haydn,  and  Wagram  or  Teusch- 
Wagrato  stands  in  the  plain,  where  the  French  were  victo- 
rious in  1809, 

Linte,  the  capital  of  Upper  Austria,  is  so  called  from 
Leniiti,  its  n vine  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  , it  con- 
tains a population  of  twenty  thousand  sstuis.  The  town 
is  neither  so  populous  nor  to  well  built  as  the  suburbs. 
The  ornaments  in  the  great  square  are  not  perhaps  accor- 
dant with  correct  taMe  ; a pillar  erected  by  Charles  the 
Fourth  to  the  holy  trinity  rises  in  the  centre,  trod  on  the 
light  ami  left  tire  two  fountains,  fire  one  decorated  with  a 
figure  of  Neptune,  ami  the  other  with  a statue  of  Jupiter. 
The  public  buildings  arc  iiowiy;  remarkable,  but  the  town 
possesses  different  places  of  education,  several  charitable 
institutions  and  important  imnuf.ictories.  Although  the 
mountains  of  Bohemia  protect  it  from  the  north  winds, 
Reaumur’s  thermometer  descends  frequently  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen  degrees  below  zero.  The  west  wind*  which  are-  very 
common,  are  disagreeable  and  unwholesome. 

Steyer  on  the  Em,  n town  of  nine  thousand  inhabitants, 
rises  in  a valley,  watered  by  a smalt  river  of  the  same  name. 
The  Burg,  an  old  castle  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Lam- 
berg,  is  the  only  edifice  worthy  of  notice,  and  its  fountains 
are  considered  its  greatest  ornaments.  The  utmost  actiri- 
ty  prevails  in  it ; almost  all  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 


* *’  Bhoemakom*  awl®." 
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trade  or  in  some  department  of  industry.  It  is  there  that 
iron  appears  to  be  of  greater  utility  than  gold ; many  thou- 
sand hands  convert  the  raetal  that  is  brought  from  the 
mines  of  Mount  Erzbetg  into  every  variety  of  form.  Nu- 
merous hammers  ure  moved  by  the  Ena.  which  serves  like- 
wise to  transport  the  merchandise  of  the  town.  Steyer  ex- 
ports tiles  to  Germany,  {Switzerland,  Italy  and  the  Levant, 
ntzoix  for  lens  than  a tlorin  the  dozen  to  the  East,  penknives 
tor  fifteen  or  twenty  florins  the  thousand  to  Moravia,  Bile- 
sia  and  Galicia,  niuJ  shoemakers'  instrument**  to  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  France . A great  many  jewshanis  are 
sent  lo  Steyer  from  forty  maim  Victories  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mount  IViel ; these  as  well  as  many  oilier  articles 
are  exported  to  different  countries  in  Europe. 

The  town  of  Eos  is  situated  near  the  confluence  of  that 
river  with  the  Danube  ; it  cootams  three  thousand  inhabi- 
tants and  if  h be  true  that  it  formed  ouly  one  town  with 
liorch,  the  inctod  LaitscuM,  it  must  be  considered  one 
i of  the  oldest  towns  in  Austria.  The  prmripui  ornament 
of  the  town  Is  a tower  in  th©  great  square,  built  by  the  em- 
peror MaxinvSan  I. 

Gmunden  on  the  lake  of  Traun,  contains  a |Kipulation 
of  three  thotmuid  souk ; the  town  m pleasantly  situated  and 
neatly  Iniflt,  and  the  government  offices  of  the  mines*  are 
its  fittest  buddings.  The  beauty  of  it*  position  depends  prin- 
cipally on  the  lake,  which  in  nearly  eight  miles  in  length  and 
more*  titan  one  in  breadth ; : its  waters  are  of  a dark  green  co- 
lour, but  they  become  nearly  black  during  stormy  weather. 

Garsten,  a Benedictine  chapter  shunted  in  the  vicinity, 
was  founded  more  than  eight  hundred  years  ago.**  The 
church  is  not  less  remarkable  for  its  architecture  than  for 
its  fine  pointings  and  numerous  ornaments  ; within  its  walk 
may  still  lie  seen  the  tomb  of  Ottocar  the  Fourth.  But 
this  chapter  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  Kreraa- 
Munster,  founded  in  the  year  777  by  TasBilo,  duke  of  Ba- 
varia. The  great  size  of  the  edifice,  the  fine  observatory, 
the  large  library,  and  the  valuable  collections  of  natural  his- 
tory and  philosophical  instruments,  are  in  unison  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  interior,  and  the  elegance  of  the  gar- 
dens, and  serve  to  render  the  monastery  superior  to  any 
other  in  Germany.  The  neighbourhood  k remarkable  for 
its  petrifying  springs ; they  deposit  on  the  plants  around 
them  a sediment  of  calcareous  matter  in  such  abundance 
that  it  is  used  in  building. 

The  commerce  of  llallstadt  % confined  to  the  produce 
of  its  salt  mines,  which  yield  every  year  about  fifty  thousand 
hundred  weights.*  A lake,  of  which  the  depth  has  never 
been  measured,  is  situated  near  its  walls ; it  w equal  in 
length  to  eight  thousand  four  hundred  yards,  and  in  breadth 
; to  eleven  hundred  ;f  its  waters,  which  are  of  a dark  green 
colour,  abound  with  excellent  fish.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  Branau,  which  now  contains  three  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, stands  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Ifaxu/untoN . The 
small  town  of  Mont7.ee*  is  built  on  the  banks  of  a lake 
nearly  five  miles  long,  two  and  a half  broad,  and  at  the  cen- 
tre four  hundred  yards  in  depth.*  The  cataract  of  Bachs- 
fall,  folk  from  a rock  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  village  of  Bischofshofen. 

Salzburg,  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  the  archdutchy,1  is 
the  only  other  place  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  some 

I f “ Length  4200  Daises,  breadth  1100  " * Mourns. 
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1 Salzburg  form*  no  part  of  tbo  MCftijuto hv  of  Aiift.n;'.  m it  existed  be- 
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account.  It  has  been  called  at  different  times,  Jurorium,* 
lladriann  and  Ptlma.  It  was  ruined  by  Attfla  in  the  year 
448,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Bavarian  dukes,  at  the 
request  of  St.  Rupert.  The  Snlzach  separates  two  regular 
and  well  built  quarters,  a rampart  encompasses  the  town, 
and  three  subures  extend  beyond  the  entrance.  It  contains 
fourteen  thousand  inhabitants,  but  the  population  corres- 
ponds ill  with  the  size  of  the  town  ; deserted  streets,  and 
uniform  houses,  built  in  the  Italian  style,  give  it  a gloomy 
aspect  The  principal  entrance,  cut  through  a rock,  is 
about  a hundred  and  filly  feet  in  length,  and  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  in  breadth.  A mnrble  statue  of  fifteen  feet  in 
height,  representing  Saint  Sigismund,  is  |4aced  before  tile 
entrance.  A Inrge  fountain  adorns  one  square,11  and  ano- 
ther, thnt  of  the  cathedral,1  is  surrounded  by  arcades.  The 
cathcdml  itself  is  built  after  the  model  ofett.  Peter’s  at  Rome, 
and  a much  admired  statue  of  the  virgin  stands  on  the  prin- 
cipal front.  Salzburg  gave  birth  to  tlie  famous  Paracel- 


sus,4 and  his  ashes  repose  in  the  cemetery  of  Saint  Be  has- 
linn.  The  remains  of  ancient  Roman  baths,  from  which 
many  valuable  antiquities  have  been  collected,  are  situated 
near  the  hospital  of  St  John.  Salzburg  is  the  only  fortress 
in  Upper  Austria  ; the  climnte  is  very  variable,  and  on  that 
account  unwholesome. 

The  Austrians  are  softer,  and  faithful  in  their  engage- 
ments, particularly  in  their  duty  to  their  sovereign.  Like 
plants,  they  may  be  distinguished  by  the  nature  of  the  soil ; 
at  least  tlie  diflerence  is  apparent  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  wine  and  grain  countries.  The  natives  of  the  plains 
are  strong  and  muscular,  those  in  the  mountains  are  light 
and  active. 

The  importance  of  the  revrnne  might  be  inferred  from 
what  has  licen  said  of  the  industry  that  prevails  in  the 
country.  It  amounts  in  Lower  Austria  to  26,000,000  florins, 
but  in  Upper  Austria  it  does  not  exceed  8,000,000. 


1007  leanderred  to  Bnvorin,  and  agoin  rerioeed  lo  Atoms  in  IS  17."  (Ed. 
Eneve.) — “The  arebbiahoprir  aeeulnrisrd  in  ISM,  and  given,  with 

EiehoXedt,  Berehtulegmlen  and  ■ part  of  Paisa  u,  to  Ferdinand,  arrhduitr  id 
Austria  and  —rand  duke  of  Tusennv,  am  indetnniftnditsi  for  the  be*  at 
Tunesnv.  At  tike  pe.ee  of  Pmdnirg  ( Wl  Stdlburg  was  immediately 
annexed  to  Austria.  At  tile  pew*  of  Vienna  (1809.)  It  an  surrendered 
to  Napoleon,  who  rejed  it  to  Bavaria  (1810.)  After  the  pew*  of  Paris 
(1815,)  Salzburg  m reatored  to  Austria,  with  the  exception  of  a part  of  it 

vot.  a— nos  U3  a tat  5 * 


on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Sohtn,  which,  together  with  Berehtohgaden,  waa 
left  to  Bavaria.  (Conv.  Lea.) — P. 

• durervM  (JX  730.  M B.,  CAnvill*,)  Aieoria  (Buaehing.) 

‘ “ Piece  de  (a  four''— Germ.  Uo/ptat;,  Court  Square. 
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Europe  continued. — Germany. — Twelfth  Section. — County 
of  Tyrol,  and  DuJcky  of  Stiria . 

Swow  covered  mountains  and  arid  rocks  an:  the  first  ob- 
jects that  the  traveller  observes  on  entering  Tyrol  and 
Stiria.  The  narrow  and  sinuous  vallies  in  Tyrol  unite  with 
the  wildness  of  a natural,  the  riches  of  a cultivated  coun- 
try ; in  Stiria  the  vallies  arc  much  larger,  particularly  in 
the  south  and  the  east ; in  both  the  climate  is  extremely 
variable. 

Tyrol  derives  its  name  from  an  ancient  castle  near  Me- 
ran,  on  a mountain  that  commands  the  Adige.  The  country 
passed  by  inheritance  to  the  dukes  of  Austria  in  the  year 
1363.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bavaria,  on  the  west 
by  Switzerland,  and  on  the  south  and  the  east  by  the  lx>m- 
bardo- Venetian  kingdom,  Illyria  and  Upper  Austria.  Ac- 
cording to  Blumenbach,  its  surface  is  equal  to  five  hundred 
and  twenty  German,  or  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty 
English  square  miles.* 

The  two  declivities  of  the  Rhsetian  Alps,  which  form  the 
continuation  of  those  in  Switzerland,  make  up  the  greater 
part  of  Tyrol.  To  have  a notion  of  the  country,  one  must 
imagine  mountains  apparently  almost  as  high  as  Mont  Blanc, 
winch  none  have  ever  attempted  to  ascend,  frightful  preci- 
pices, lofty  cataracts,  glaciers  of  several  leagues  in  extent, 
and  torrents  rolling  through  rocky  vallies ; on  one  side,  the 
icy  winds  of  the  north,  and  on  the  other,  the  sultry  blast  of 
the  sirocco. 

If  the  traveller  be  placed  near  the  sources  of  the  Inn, 
he  may  observe  on  the  right,6  a chain  less  extensive  than 
the  others,  which  bears  the  name  of  Arlberg,®  or  the  Eagle 
mountain  ; hence  the  north-western  part  of  the  province 
has  been  denominated  the  Vorariberg,  or  the  country  in 
front  of  the  Eagle  mountain.  Another  and  higher  chain 
extends  from  west  to  east,  and  forms  what  the  ancients 
called  the  Rh&tian  Alps,4  a name  derived  from  the  Roman 
province  of  Rhaetia.  The  continuation  of  the  chain  in  the 
same  direction  was  styled  the  Noric  Alps®  because  the 
country  on  both  sides  mnde  up  the  Roman  Noricum  ; they 
terminate  on  the  confines  of  Stiria  and  Austria.  A chain 
that  extends  from  the  sources  of  the  Mur  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  Stiria,  has  received  the  name  of  the  Stirian  Alps. 

Tschemowand  is  next  to  Orteles,  the  highest  summit  in 
the  Rh&tian  Alps/  The  most  extensive  glaciers  are  the 
Gcbatsch  and  the  Rofner.  The  rivers  that  rise  from  the 


Arlberg,  are  the  Isar,  the  Lech,  the  liter  and  the  Inn.  The 
Etsch  or  the  Adige  which  throws  itself  into  the  Adriatic 
Gulf,  and  the  Onive  which  unites  with  the  Danube,  after 
having  traversed  Illyria  and  part  of  Hungary,  take  their 
rise  from  the  glaciers  in  the  great  chain. 

Many  primitive  rocks4  are  situated  both  on  the  southern 
declivity  of  the  Rhxtian  Alps,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Adige. 
A distinguished  geologist6  has  made  many  important  observa- 
tions on  the  singular  arrangement  of  the  calcareous  rocks, 
which  consist  of  that  variety  of  magnesian  limestone,  called 
dolomite.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  Surprising  than 
the  inaccessible  heights  and  bold  forms  that  these  rocks  ex- 
hilrit  near  the  valley  of  Fossa ; they  appear  to  surpass  what 
the  imagination  can  conceive.  Von  Buch  concludes  that 
this  white,  granular  and  almost  friable  limestone  had  been 
compact,  coloured,  stratified  and  filled  with  organic  bodies, 
before  the  augitic  porphyrv1  which  supports  it  had  by  pene- 
trating it  with  magnesia,  destroyed  the  organic  remains  and 
changed  its  characters.  The  porphyry  nas  been  elevated 
by  such  a force,  and  to  such  an  altitude,  as  to  have  raised 
into  the  air  the  colossal  masses  that  surmount  it.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  enter  farther  into  the  views  of  so  great  a 
geologist  as  Von  Buch,  but  it  may  be  added  that  they  appear 
to  be  very  probable,  for  the  pyroxene  which  characterizes 
the  porphyry,  seems  to  connect  it  with  igneous  products. 
Von  Buch  however  goes  farther,  for  he  supposes  that  all 
chains  of  mountains  whatever  have  been  formed  by  similar 
elevations  from  beneath  ; that  opinion  may  be  afterwards 
confirmed  by  other  phenomena.  Our  Emits  prevent  us 
from  examining  more  minutely  the  geological  formation  of 
the  Rhsetian  Alps.  Their  elevation,  and  the  account  al- 
ready given  of  the  country  round  Salzburg  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  chain,  arc  sufficient  to  prove  that  all  the  rocks 
which  arc  considered  primitive,  are  contained  in  them. 

According  to  a professor,  whom  we  have  had  already 
occasion  to  quote,6  coni  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  Stiria, 
but  the  dejiosits  in  the  valley  of  the  Mur,  which  might  be 
worked  with  profit,  appear  to  consist  of  lignite  rather  than 
coal.  They  lie  in  the  midst  of  sandstone,  argil  and  shell 
marie,  and  these  substances  are  encompassed  and  supported 
by  the  transition  mountains  in  the  country.  This  large 
valley  is  filled  with  deposits  of  tertiary  formation. 

The  vegetable  riclws  of  the  Tyrolese  mountains  arc  well 
known  to  botanists;  they  find  on  them  many  leguminous, 


* " 1 116  W|.  Fr.  U'ugue*.”—  1 1,000  Eng.  «].  milr*  (Monur.)  Tho  Uttrr 
coinridr*  warty  with  the  extent  in  tin*  original,  reckoning  the  German 
mile*  and  Kmwh  lungurc  **  geographical,  on  which  «up]nxitipn  alum-  they 
can  nuvlr  tu  correspond. — 

* ih*  north,  Mwirn  the  Inn  and  the  lake  of  Corwtanco. 

‘ Contraction  of  Aillrrbrrg.  J At  pet  WutHetg. 

* A't**  <VimVrtr  The  trrm*  RliTtian  nnd  Noric  Alps  arc  still  applied 
to  tho*  mountain*.  (M.  B.)— P. 


r It  y uinranla  of  twelve  thousand  fret  in  height— (11, &!!>.  M.  B.J 
4 **  Hoc  non  anciriKi" — U.U.  ratcaire  anritn. 

6 Von  Buch,  Memoir*  read  before  the  n»val  academy  of  Berlin,  Janua- 
ry. 1H-2,  awl  February,  1883. 

1 “ Purphyrc  pyrox  cinque.** 

► M.  Rtrjd,  Prufrworof  Natural  HU  or.  in  the  Polytechnic  Institute 
of  Vicuna, 
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cruciform,  labiate  and  composite  plants,  as  well  as  Orchidet r, 
Oytitti,  flenieta,  Euphorbia  and  Loti  The  air  is  embalmed 
during  the  night,  bv  the  fragrance  diffused  by  the  Silent 
nutans.  But  the  most  interesting  plants  are  not  found  on 
the  highest  parts  of  these  Alpine  chains.  The  steep  rocks 
of  the  Lantech  m ar  (jrwtz,  at  the  extremity  of  the  calca- 
reous mountains  in  Stiria,  afford  shelter  to  plants,  which 
appear  to  be  forever  removed  from  the  reach  of  the  bota- 
nist. The  woods  that  cover  its  summits  are  the  only  pin- 1 
CCS  where  the  Delphinium  intermedium  grows  , it  reaches  to 
the  height  of  live  feet,  and  charms  the  eye  with  its  tine  bine 
flowers.  The  only  examples  of  tile  Petlaria  aUiacea  that 
flourish  in  a wild  state  are  found  on  the  sides  of  the  same 
mountain. 

Ferruginous  waters  have  been  discovered  in  different 
parts  of  Tyrol,  but  no  warm  mineral  springs. 

The  oxen,  cows  and  horses  are  small,  but  of  a good 
kind  ; goats  are  more  numerous  than  sheep,  and  different 
kinds  of  game  are  very  common.  Wolves,  wild  boars  and 
bears  haunt  the  forests,  the  clefts  in  the  rocks  afford  shelter 
to  marmots,  and  the  chamois  finds  refuge  on  the  highest 
summits,  or  in  places  which  the  hunter  cannot  approach. 

The  Rh.rti  were  the  earliest  people  that  are  known  to  have 
inhabited  TyroL  They  were  composed  of  different  tribes, 
such  as  the  Verwmii  or  F eunones,  whom  Ptolemy  and  Strabo 
mention,*  and  the  llrixantes,  whose  chief  town  was  probably 
built  on  the  site  of  Brixen.  Pliny  informs  us  that  they  emi- 
grated from  Etruria  ; but  it  may  Is;  concluded  that  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  that  country,  as  it  is  very  improbable  that  a 
nation  would  renounce  voluntarily  so  fine  a climate  as  that  of 
Italy,  to  settle  in  such  a country  as  Tyrol.  The  Rhaeti 
were  subdued  by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
their  territory  received  the  name  of  Khattia  1‘rima,  while 
that  fit  the  Vmdelici  was  called  Rhtrtia  Smmda. 

Different  metals  are  found  in  Tyrol,  but  not  in  such 
quantities  ns  to  be  of  much  value.  Thus  the  gold  collected 
annually  does  not  exceed  a hundred  marks;  silver  is  also 
scarce,  and  what  is  obtained  is  almost  entirely  extracted 
from  lead.  The  copper  Is  supposed  to  be  more  malleable, 
and,  consequently,  purer  than  in  most  other  countries;  but 
iron  is  more  common  than  any  of  the  other  metals.  The 
other  substances  that  may  be  mentioned  are  cobalt,  zinc, 
arsenic,  sulphur  and  salt.  'I’h.:  salt  mines  are  the  continu- 
ation Of  those  in  Salzburg,  and  one  of  them  near  Hall  yields 
every  year  twenty-five  thousand  quintals.  Although  the  re- 
venue which  gorernmentdernesfromthemmesmay  beinoon- 
sderable,  the  people  contrive  to  gain  a subsistence  by  them. 

Agriculture  has  been  brought  to  a great  degree  of  per- 
fection ; the  Tyrolese  use  their  lands  to  the  best  advantage. 
Much  labour  and  cure  are  bestowed  on  the  soil ; vegetable 
mould  is  transported  to  high  summits;  the  great  which 
grows  on  the  sides  of  steep  declivities,  is  collected  for  the 
cattle ; even  the  atmospheric  action  by  which  rocks  are  de- 
composed, is  rendered  profitable  to  the  husbandmen,  who 
convert  these  remains  into  cultivated  ftckls.  The  stranger 
observes  not  without  amazement  the  Tyrolese  peasant  with 
a basket  on  his  head,  descending  inaccessible  rocks,  by 
means  of  a tope  and  a stick,  to  the  bottom  of  a precipice, 
in  order  that  he  may  gain  a few  feet  of  land,  and  devote  it 
to  agriculture. 


* Euxlw,  Lib.  IV. 

* Such  tM  Uw>  number  of  inhabitants  according  to  toe  calculation  of  M 
Thiclrn.  See  hw  Manual,  Vienna,  1627. 
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The  hills  favourable  to  the  vine  are  covered  with  vine- 
yards ; it  is  true  that  the  wine  which  they  produce  doee  not 
keep  a tong  time,  but  although  it  may  on  that  account  be 
unfit  for  exportation,  it  forms  the  materials  of  an  inland 
commerce.  The  vineyards  arc  most  numerous  in  die  val- 
ley of  tile  Adige  ; they  cover  the  height*  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Brixe  n anti  Tramin  ; those  near  die  hitter  town  are 
considered  the  most  valuable.  The  Tyrolese  also  cultivate 
fruit  trees,  but  the  forests  are  much  more  important ; they 
export  timber  for  building  to  Venice. 

But  although  the  people  be  as  industrious  as  possible,  the1 
country  cannot  furnish  the  means  of  subsistence  to  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  inhabitants. b The  people 
must  find  employment  elsewhere ; they  must  have  recourse 
to  other  pursuits  besides  agriculture.  Some  have  no  other 
wealdi  than  their  cattle,  but  it  could  hardly  be  imagined 
that  the  birds  which  have  been  transported  from  the  Cana- 
ries to  Europe,  where  they  are  prized  both  for  (heir  notes 
and  their  pin  mage,  form  by  no  means  an  insignificant  branch 
of  trade  m TyroL  The  people  are  compelled  to  gain  a 
livelihood  in  any  way,  and  they  do  not  disdain  to  wander  in 
foreign  countries  and  to  earn  a subsistence  by  selling  cana- 
ries. There  are  few  manufactories  in  Tyrol,  but  almost 
every  Tynofian  L-  an  artisan  or  manufacturer.  Many  for 
want  of  a better  employment  travel  as  pedku*  through  the 
most  dUtaut  countries,  and  return  in  old  age  with  enough  to 
enable  them  to  pass  the  rest  of  their  days  in  their  native 
land.  At  six  years  of  age  the  Tyrolian  quits  lus  mountains, 
sets  out  for  the  fair  of  Kempten  ill  Bavaria,  and  rendem 
himself  useful  by  herding  geese  or  cattle ; at  a later  period 
he  emigrates  as  a mason,  carpenter,  miner  or  picture-seller ; 
it  is  reckoned  that  in  this  manner,  more  than  thirty  thousand 
individuals  leave  their  country  every  year.  Some  preferring 
a hunter’s  life,  traverse  their  mountains,  endure  all  sorts  of 
fatigue,  and  expose  themselves  to  the  greatest  dangers  to 
attain  their  prey ; others  wander  in  quest  of  medicinal  plants, 
which  they  learn  from  their  infancy,  and  know  a*  correctly 
tvs  the  ablest  botanists. 

Among  those  who  remain  at  home,  some  execute  diffe- 
rent works  in  wood  with  great  skill ; the  vast  forests  In  the 
Yorarlberg  supply  them  with  the  materials  t>r  making 
wooden  shops,  and  even  houses,  of  which  the  different 
pieces  are  numbered,  ami  transported  to  the  lake  of  Con- 
stance, and  from  thence  to  neighboaring  countries.  It  seems 
ns  if  the  Tyrolese  were  naturally  mechanics ; ingenious 
machinery,  such  as  may  supply  the  wont  of  hands,  is  moved 
by  the  stream*  that  water  their  rallies  , wheels  fashioned 
for  that  purpose,  are  set  iu  motion  at  different  distances. 
Do  they  require  flour,  or  stand  in  need  of  oil  1 as  every  in- 
dividual provides  in  a manner  for  his  own  wants,  there  are 
neither  millers  nor  oil  miffs,  hut  at  the  neighbouring  stream, 
the  corn  is  ground,  and  the  oleaginous  plant*  are  pressed. 
A German  traveller  declares  tliat  he  has  seen  a child  rocked 
in  Jus  cradle  by  means  of  a wheel  made  to  revolve  by  a 
stream/  While  men  are  engaged  in  different  branches  of 
labour,  the  women  are  not  idle  ; some  k nit  stockings,  while 
others  make  goat  skin  gloves,  embroider  muslin,  or  plait 
straw  which  is  manufactured  into  bats.  But  manufacturing 
industry  is  confined  to  the  making  of  only  a few  articles; 
thus  velvet  is  made  in  some  places,  and  carpets  in  others. 


* M.  Rohrrr.  Sm  af«o  “Voyage  <kn#  Tyrol,  nx  mknre  d*  Salt- 
bourg,  Sbc  par  M.  d«  Bray,'* 
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particularly  in  the  valley  of  Lientt.  The  transit  trade  fie- 
• tween  Germany  and  Italy  forms  a more  important  and  ex- 
tensive branch  of  commerce. 

Frankness,  fidelity,  loyalty  anil  love  of  country  are  the 
virtues  that  distinguish  the  Tyrolese.  Averse  to  the  con- 
scription, because  friendly  to  independence  and  liberty,  none 
fight  with  greater  bravery  in  defence  of  their  country.  Not 
corrupted  by  the  usages  of  large  towns,  faithful  in  their  do- 
mestic relations,  pence  and  gaiety  reign  in  their  families. 
Devout,  but  also  superstitious,  they  must  have  a religion  thnt 
attracts  by  its  ceremonies,  that  speaks  to  the  imagination 
as  well  as  to  the  heart ; they  people  the  summits  of  the 
roountaiiis,  and  the  gloomy  forests  which  encompass  them, 
with  spirits,  demons  and  sorcerers.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
■3  not  wonderful  that  there  are  no  protestants  in  Tyrol ; all 
the  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  eight  or  ten  Jewish 
families,  ore  catholics 

The  Tyrolese  enjoy  more  political  liberty  than  the  people 
m any  other  Austrian  province.  Government  ratified  their 
ancient  privileges  in  1816,  and  granted  them  a constitution 
better  adapted  to  their  wants.  White  the  jieople  in  the  other 
countries,  subject  to  Austria,  are  represented  by  the  clergy, 
nobility  and  deputies  from  a few  towns,  the  Tyrolian  states 
are  not  only  composed  of  members  belonging  to  these 
orders,  but  also  of  others  elected  by  the  peasantry.  Tile 
people  in  the  Vomrlbctg  | losses.-  certain  prerogatives,  in 
which  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  do  not  participate. 

The  conscription  has  been  abolished  in  Tyrol,  but  go- 
vernment has  found  that  measure  nil  additional  security 
against  a foreign  invasion,  for  every  Tyrolian  becomes  a 
soldier  in  time  of  war.  The  people  are  hardy,  active  and  ; 
accustomed  to  tittigue  ; few  armies  can  have  much  chance 
of  resisting  them,  when  they  rise  simultaneously  to  defend 
their  country.  They  lurnisli  to  the  government  thnt  pro- 
tects them,  only  four  battalions  of  light  armed  troops.*  Al- 
though no  custom-houses  are  erected  on  the  frontiers,  the 
revenue  is  considerable  ; it  amounts  to  more  than  two  mil- 
lions  life  hundred  thousand  Austrian  florins. 

There  are  in  the  country  of  Tyrol,  twenty-two  towns, 
thirty-six  hprjflw,  and  three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty  villages.  Some  of  the  villages  are  as  populous  as  the 
towns,  but  then  the  greater  number  of  the  latter  are  small 
and  insignificant.  Brcgenz,  situated  in  the  Vomriberg,  on  | 
the  banka  of  the  lake  of  Constance,  contains  three  thousand  j 
five  hundred  inhabitants.  It  is  a place  of  great  antiquity  ; j 
the  remains  of  Roman  buildings  are  still  seen  near  its  an-  ' 
cient  castle.  The  village  of  Achenrein  derives  its  wealth  • 
from  its  founderies  and  iron  works ; the  sheet  copper  and  ■ 
tinned  iron  that  are  sent  from  these  works,  yield  a clear  j 
profit  of  sixty -live  thousand  florins.  Iinst,  a burgh  of  three 
thousand  inhabitants,  on  the  banks  of  the  Inn,  exports ' 
canaries  to  the  remotest  countries  in  Europe  ; the  trade  is  j 
saw!  to  produce  annually  more  than  £4800.*  Scharnitz,  I 
on  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria,  is  the  ancient  Roman  town  of  I 
Porta  Claudia  * 


Innspruck  or  rather  Innsbruck,  which  signifies  the  bridge 
over  the  Inn,  stands  in  the  middle  of  a valley,  formed  by 
mountains  from  six  to  eight  thousand  feet  in  height,  anil 
covered  with  snow  even  in  the  months  of  May  and  June. 
It  is  the  capital  of  Tyrol,  and  its  population  consists  of 
10,500  souls.  Although  the  town  he  small  and  ill  built, 

* *'  ('haMOUTH,”  JttfTCT*. 

* “ 90,000  franc*  " * 

®cl,4rmu  “ » fortified  phen  on  the  frontim. 
-i  navajiA,  tOe  foruficalmn*  of  which  were  begun  by  the  arebdulohcta 


the  suburbs  consist  of  modern  houses,  the  residences  of  the 
nobles  and  the  wealthy.  The  palace  situated  in  a square 
adorned  with  a bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Leopold  the 
Fifth,  the  court  church  containing  the  tombs  of  twenty- 
1 eight  distinguished  personages,  and  a monument*  to  the 
memory  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  lastly,  the  large 
‘ and  spacious  town-house,  are  the  only  public  buildings  that 
! can  be  mentioned  in  the  capital.  The  celebrated  globe  of 
Peter  Anich,  a Tyrolese  shepherd,  who  became  an  eminent 
geographer,  is  preserved  in  the  hall  of  the  university. 

Hall,  which  lies  below  Innspruck,  is  the  chief  town  in 
j the  district  of  the  salt  mines;  it  contains  four  thousand 
j two  hundred  inhabitants ; its  extensive  salt  mines  are  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sen.  Schwa  tz,  one  of 
the  largest  burghs  in  the  province,  is  peopled  by  seven  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants,  two  thousand  of 
whom  find  employment  in  the  mines  within  its  territory, 
wliich  produce  a great  quantity  of  iron,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  quintals  of  copper,  and  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred marks  of  silver,  itierl,  another  village  on  the  Inn,  is 
commanded  by  steep  heights  and  rugged  rocks,  from  which 
the  emperor  Maximilian  the  First  made  n narrow  escape. 
The  prince*,  ardent  in  the  chase,  advanced  so  far  that  he 
must  nave  perished,  had  it  not  been  for  the  coolness  and 
intrepidity  of  an  attendant  The  people  tell  the  story*,  and 
show  the  place  where  a cross  forty  feet  in  height,  has  been 
erected  to  commemorate  the  event ; but  superstitious,  and 
fond  of  the  miraculous,  they  believe  that  the  emperor  was 
saved  by  an  angel. 

Sterling,  a town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants,  was  called 
j Urbs  Stiraciorvm  by  the  Romans  ;J  it  carries  on  a consi- 
derable trade  in  iron  and  wines.  Botzen  on  the  Rienz, 
appears  rather  like  an  Italian  than  a German  town ; the 
valley  in  wliich  it  stands,  is  covered  with  vineyards  and 
fruit  trcc-s,  adorned  with  country  houses,  and  bounded  by 
lofty  mountains  that  rise  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
j But  the  interior  of  the  town  does  not  corresjiond  with  its 
| appearance  at  a distance,  for  the  streets  ore  dirty,  crooked 
and  narrow.  The  population  amounts  to  seven  thousand 
individuals. 

Although  the  inhabitants  give  the  name  of  fortifications 
to  walls  ten  feet  in  height,  Trent,  or  ns  it  is  called  in  Ger- 
many, Trient,  could  hardly  resist  an  attack  in  time  of  war. 
Broad  and  regular  streets,  well  built  houses,  fine  paintings 
in  the  churches,  numerous  convents  and  hospitals,  and  a 
celebrated  university,  render  it  like  an  Italiun  town  ; indeed 
the  illusion  would  be  complete,  if  its  fifteen  thousand  inha- 
bitants spoke  the  Italian  language.  Trent  is  well  known  on 
account  ot  its  council,  wliich  lasted  from  the  year  1545  to 
1565.  The  mountains  that  rise  on  both  hanks  of  the 
A<%e,  are  not  the  lowest  in  the  Alps.  The  climate  is  ex- 
cessively warm  in  summer,  and  intensely  cold  m winter. 

Roveredo,  situated  in  the  pleasant  valley  of  Lngarina, 
carries  on  a considerable  trade  in  fruits  anti  silk.  The 
town,  originally  small  and  ill  built,  has  been  improved  as 
the  population  has  increased  ; it  contains  at  present  not 
less  than  twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  Pieve,  Gastello  and 
Ginte  are  villages  of  which  the  trade  consists  in  pictures. 
Brentonico  exports  the  greenish  talc  used  by*  painters,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  terra  di  Verona, 

The  dutchy  of  Stiria  is  bounded  by  the  kingdom  of 

Claudia  MaEcn.  whmcc  it  derived  iu  modern Laim~ name  of  Port* 
Claudia.  (Bunching.) — P. 

* Von  Jmnr,  llandbuch  far  rvuwnJc  in  dem  tKatcrrcichiachen 
KawcraCaatc. 
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Illyria,  the  nrchdutchy  of  Austria,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary.  It  is  equal  in  superficial  extent  to  three  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  German!  or  four  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  English  square  miles.*  Several  important 
chains  an-  situated  in  that  mountainous  region ; on  the  north 
are  the  None  Alps,  on  the  east  the  Stirian  Alps,  and  on  the 
west  a branch  of  tile  Julian  Alps.  The  highest  mountains 
art;  those  in  the  north,  and  the  lowest  are  those  in  the  op- 
posite direction  or  the  south  ; so  that  the  country  is  thus 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Stiria. b The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Ens,  tnc  Mur  and  the  Drave.  The  basin  of  the 
Mur  is  larger  than  any  other ; that  river  receives  more  than 
a hundred  feeders , it  turns  ninety-eight  flour  mills,  forty- 
three  saw  mills  and  sixty  fulling  mills.  Its  declivity  is  so 
great  as  to  give  it  almost  the  rapidity  of  a torrent ; for  the 
same  reason  it  is  never  encumbered  with  ice  ; the  oldest  in- 
habitants do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  frozen.  Fish 
abound  in  all  the  rivers,  but  particularly  in  the  Mur;  al- 
though carp  are  not  so  common,  trout,  umber,  pike  and 
barbel  are  taken  in  great  numbers.'  The  lakes  are  nume- 
rous, but  none  of  them  are  very  large.  What  has  been 
already  said  concerning  the  geological  structure  of  the  prin- 
cipal  chains,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  recur  to  the  subject ; 
but  some  account  may  be  given  of  the  ancient  and  present 
inhabitants  of  the  country. 

The  Romans  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Abrictcm, 
a great  part  of  Stiria.  The  NorUi  were  governed  by  n 
king,  when  their  country  became  a Roman  province  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  According  to  Ptolemy,  Noricum  was 
inhabited  by  several  tribes.  The  Jimbuontii  possessed  the 
country  on  the  west  and  the  north ; the  Jbnbidrani,  the 
Jimbilki  and  principally  the  AWiei  were  settled  in  the  east 
and  the  south.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  hordes  of  A brie  made  themselves  masters  of  the  coun- 
try, and  their  chief  wished  to  erect  there  the  seat  of  his 
empire  ; but  be  pursued  die  course  of  bis  conquests,  and 
the  Suevi,  Heruli  and  Huns  succeeded  him  in  Stiria.  It  was 
for  a long  time  subject  to  Havana,  but  the  emperor  Conrad 
the  Second  made  it  a margin viate  in  the  year  1030.  Erect-  : 
ed  into  a dutchy  by  Frederick  the  First,  it  passed  in  1 18C 
by  right  of  succession  to  the  bouse  of  Austnn.  Separated  [ 
from  the  archdutchy  of  Austria,  it  was  again  united  with  it 
in  1 232  ; lastly,  it  was  conquered  bv  Ottocar  the  Second, 
king  of  Bohemia,  but  Rudolph  of  flapsburg  having  been 
raised  to  the  imperial  throne,  took  possession  of  it,  and  it 
has  since  continued  an  Austrian  province.4 

The  country,  it  lias  been  seen,  was  the  theatre  of  fre- 
quent wars  during  the  middle  ages ; but  it  is  still  cosy  to 
dtstingukh  two  different  races  of  inhabitants,  the  Germans 
and  the  Wends,  the  last  of  whom  are  sprang  from  the 
Slavonians.  The  Germans  form  a population  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  individuals,  and  the  Wends  of  alwut  two  hun- 
dred thousand.  The  btter  reside  chiefly  in  the  circles  of 
Cilly  and  Marburg  ; they  differ  in  their  language  and  cha- 
racter from  the  other  inhabitants.  The  German  Stirians,  or 
the  natives  of  Upper  Stiria,  are  strong  and  well  made, 
honest,  frank  ami  industrious.  The  Wendish  Stirians,  or 
the  natives  of  Lower  Stiria,  are  weak  in  body,  frivolous, 


dissipated  and  superstitious.*  The  greater  port  of  the 
1 population  adheres  to  the  catholic  reQnm ; the  number  of 
I protestants  amounts  hardly  to  three  thousand.  As  to  the 
l Jews,  they  are  not  permitted  to  reside  in  the  dutchy. 
i The  air  is  keen  and  often  very  cold  in  the  mountains  of 
: Upper  Stiria ; but  the  temperature  in  the  Tallies  is  warmer 
i than  in  most  others  in  the  Alps.  The  mean  temperature 
■ at  Graetz  is  from  seven  to  eight  degrees  of  Reaumur,  and 
i the  height  of  tltc  barometer  about  twenty-seven  inches, 
i The  climate  of  Lower  Stiria  is  so  mild  that  the  grape  arrives 
at  maturity ; the  wines  may  be  drunk  soon  alter  they  are 
i made  ; most  of  them  are  of  a good  quality,  and  some  not 
inferior  in  strength  to  the  Rhenish  wines. 

• The  grain  harvests  arc  not  abundant,  but  the  flax  is  re- 
markable for  its  length  and  fineness.  Vegetables,  fruits, 
and  leguminous  plants  flourish,  and  the  forests  are  so  ex- 
tensive that  their  surface  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  half  of 
the  whole  country.  The  lands  are  fruitful  and  weB  culti- 
vated in  the  values ; the  cattle  in  tlw*  mountains  are  of  a 
good  kind,  indeed  they  are  considered  the  best  in  the  Aus- 
trian empire  ; in  every  district  the  sheepfokls  are  numerous, 
and  the  country  people  rear  besides  & great  quantity  of  poul- 
try. The  sportsman  finds  the  red  partridge,  the  naze! 
grouse  and  many  other  kinds  of  game  in  abundance,  and 
I flocks  of  chamois  are  met  with  on  the  mountains.  If  the 
hcrtl*  and  flocks  have  diminished  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  if  must  Ik;  attributed  to  disastrous  wars,  and  additional 
taxes — the  necessary  consequence  of  those  wars. 

The  riches  of  the  country  consist  principally  in  its  mines ; 
the  Romans  were  supplied  from  Stiria  with  excellent  iron, 
and  that  metal  is  still  obtained  in  such  abundance  that  it 
may  be  considered  inexhaustible.  The  Stirian  steel  is  bet- 
ter than  nny  other  in  Europe.  Silver,  copper  and  lead, 
coal  and  rock  salt,  fire  obtained  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  to  tbe  metals  obtained  from  tbe  mines  that 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  principally  directed.  There 
are  more  than  thirty-six  scythe  manufactories  in  Stiria,  and 
1 its  exports  are  diffused  over  Austria,  Hungary,  and  even 
| the  Ottoman  empire  ; they  may  be  estimated  at  one  million 
eight  hundred  thousand  florins. 

[ Stiria  is  divided  into  five  circle*,  of  which  the  chief  towns 
are  Graetz,  Brack,  Judcnburg,  Marburg  and  Cilly.  It  is 
governed  like  most  other  provinces  under  the  Austrian  em- 
pire. The  members  of  tbe  states  consist  of  three  classes, 
namely,  the  higher  nobles,  among  whom  Are  included  the 
bishops,  the  petty  nobles,  and  the  deputies  of  the  towns  and 
burghs  entitled  to  be  represented  in  the  assemblies.  The 
country  furnishes  several  regiments'  of  infantry  and  a cer- 
tain number  of  men  for  the  cavalry. 

Commencing  with  the  mountainous  region  that  occupies 
the  northern  extremity  of  Stiria,  the  stranger  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  dutchy  by  survey- 
ing the  principal  towns  and  inhabited  places  as  he  proceeds 
towards  the  south.  The  burgh  of  Ausscc  is  situated  near 
a kike,  and  at  the  junction  of  three  small  rivers  which  form 
the  Traun.  The  produce  of  several  salt  works  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, exceed*  a hundred  and  sixty  thousand  quintals. 
Not  far  from  the  village  of  Mirnitz  is  situated  a cave,  wor- 


m * " 1109  WJ,  Ff.  lenguna.”— Reckoning  the  German  mile*  nod  French 
lea  £ urn  n*  geographical,  about  8!V00  Eng.  *tj.  milra. — P. 

* Th*  fallowing  Stirian  mountain*  have  riot  been  mentioned  in  the  Ta- 
Ueof  European  Altitude*,  Book  XCIV- 
Eiatnhot  ... 
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thy  of  notice  from  its  extent,  its  sinuosities  and  its  stalactites, 
ami  from  its  fussil  hone*  formerly  held  in  veneration  In  the 
peasantry.  Eisenera,  a burgh  of  which  the  church  whs 
founded  by  Rudolph  of  Hamburg,  is  surrounded  by  mine* 
from  which  more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
quintals  of  iron  are  obtained  every  year. 

Zell  or  Maria  Zcil  towards  the  north-east,  and  on  the 
frontier  of  Sliria,  has  been  termed  the  Loretto  of  the  coun- 
try ; it  is  certainly  more  frequented  bv  pilgrims  than  any 
other  place  in  the  Austrian  empire.  The  church  is  one  of 
the  finest,  and  without  doubt  the  largest  in  Stiriti , The  or- 
gan is  not  considered  inferior  to  any  other  in  Germany,  the 
large  pulpit  is  formed  of  red  marble,  and  the  chapel  has 
been  enriched  by  the  offerings  of  pilgrims ; the  adored  image 
of  the  virgin  is  placed  oo  a silver  altar,  and  the  gate  that 
leads  from  die  church  to  the  chapel  is  mode  of  the  same 
metal.  The  gold,  silver,  and  other  valuable  articles  tlepo 
sited  in  the  treasury,  attest  the  pious  offerings  of  the  hundred 
thousand  pilgrims  that  repair  every  year  to  the  shrine  of  the 

lr?ruck  on  the  Mur  is  the  metropolis  of  a circle,  and  the 
inhabitants  nre  employed  in  working  slate  quarries  and  pro- 
ductive mines  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  Capuchins  have  a 
convent  in  its  vicinity.  On  the  same  river,  and  aliove 
Brack,  is  situated  Leroben,  one  of  the  best  built  towns  in 
Upper  Stiria.  The  preliminaries  of  peace  between  France 
and  Austria  were  signed  within  its  w alls  in  1 707.  Juden- 
butg  situated  above  Leoben,  although  the  chief  town  of  a 
circle,  contains  only  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants.  It  was  a 
place  of  some  consequence  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ; 
during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  it  was  princi- 
pally inhabited  by  Jews,  whence  the  origin  of  its  present 
name.  As  a peat  trade  was  then  in  the  hands  of  these  Jews, 
their  prosperity  drew  upon  them  the  hatred  and  persecution 
of  the  Christians,  who  succeeded  in  expelling  or  extirpating 
them  about  the  year  1312.  The  town  was  almost  wholly 
consumed  by  fire  in  1807,  and  the  inhabitants  had  much 
difficulty  in  repairing  their  losses ; the  Franciscan  convent 
has  been  converted  into  an  inn,  and  the  ducal  castle  into 
barracks.  Rohitsch  appears  to  have  been  once  a Roman 
town  . at  all  events  many  coins,  vases  and  other  articles  of 
antiquity  have  been  found  in  if.  Strangers  frequent  it  on 
account  of  its  mineral  waters,  and  it  exports  annually  more 
than  eight  hundred  thousand  bottles  to  Poland,  I-lungarv 
and  Italy.  ' " 

Gneti  or  Grate,  the  metropolis  of  a circle,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province,  is  situated  in  live  fine  valley  of  the  Mur. 
Its  population  amounts  to  forty  thousand  inhabitants ; the; 
greater  number  of  them  reside  in  the  suburbs.  According 
to  a German  traveller,  Herren  street  » the  broadest,  Sporr 
street  the  most  inconvenient,  Schmidt  street  the  most  noisy, 
and  Mur  street  the  most  crowded,*  The  public  buildings 
are  the  cathedral,  the  theatre,  the  town-house,  recently 
erected,  and  the  government-house  in  which  the  states  meet. 
Gnete  contains  ten  parish  churches  and  twelve  chapels  of 
ease,  together  with  five  convents  for  men  and  two  for  wo- 
men. Several  hospitals  may  be  mentioned  among  the 
charitable  institutions,  namely,  the  large  hospital  for  sick, 
another  for  women  in  labour,  a third  for  the  insane,  and  n 
fourth  for  orphans.*  An  university,'  a drawing  aetidemv. 
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a commercial  seminary,  gymnasium*  for  boys,  and  board- 
ing schools  for  girls,  ait-  the  principal  places  of  education. 

A library  containing  a hundred  thousand  volumes  and  three 
thousand  five  hundred  manuscripts,  and  the  Juhameum,  an 
institution  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  prince  its  founder,' 
to  which  belong  a botanical  garden,  a museum  of  natural 
history,  and  « cabinet  of  medals  and  antiquities,  ate  consi- 
dered the  most  valuable  scientific  collections.  A Calvary, 
a church  and  several  cluipcis  are  situated  on  a height  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  town  is  a place  ul  oonraderable  im- 
portance from  its  commerce  and  manufactures. 

Rndkcrsburg,*  which  might  lie  surnamed  the  romantic, 
stands  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Mur.  The  fortifi- 
cations are  in  bad  repair,  and  insufficient  to  elect  ft  against 
the  frequent  inundations  of  the  river.  The  village  of  Hicg- 
gersburg  is  built  on  an  eminence  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  Inst  town.  Its  ancient  castle  is  remarkable  for  its  pic- 
turesque situation,  for  its  fortification*  cut  hi  the  roek,  its 
deep  ditches  and  tire  relics  of  the  middle  ages  that  are  con- 
tained in  it.  It  has  been  of  late  rendered  illustrious  by  a 
man  of  genius'  who  has  paid  a tribute  of  affection  to  Us  an- 
cient proprietors. 

The  burgh  of  Leibnitz,  oti  the  right  bonk  of  the  Mur,  was 
perhaps  the  ancient  Mwrtola,  a town  mentioned  by  Ptole- 
my ; at  least  the  opinion  is  rendered  probable  by  the  nume- 
rous antiquities  that  have  been  found  at  different  times,  and 
by  the  sculptures  and  Homan  inscriptions  thnt  may  still  be 
seen  in  tile  tower  of  Schauberg  which  was  built  in  the 
twelfth  century. 

Marburg,  ot  the  confluence  of  the  Drave  and  the  Mur, 
contains  five  thousand  inhabitants  Although  the  metropo- 
lis of  a circle,  it  possesses  no  public  building  of  any  conse- 
quence ; it  carries  on,  however,  a considerable  trade  in  corn 
and  wine.  The  small  town  of  Pettau  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Drove  ; (lie  population  does  not  exceed  ‘■even- 
teen  hundred  inhabitants  but  it  has  its  convents  of  Domini- 
cans, Minorites  nml  Capuchins.  It  is  considered  the  most 
ancient  town  in  Stiria ; many  suppose  it  to  have  been  built 
before  the  country  was  conquered  by  the  Romans ; there 
is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  then  situated  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  river. 

I-uttenberg  to  the  east  of  Pettau,  is  famous  for  its  wines. 
The  town  of  Cilly  is  adorned  with  a castle  in  which  many 
valuable  antiquities  are  preserved.  It  *««  founded  by  the 
emperor  Claudius,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Claudia,*  anti 
its  present  walls  are  partly  built  wilh  the  remain*  of  ancient 
buildings;  the  barracks  which  have  been  lately  erected, 
form  the  finest  edifice  in  the  place.  A ceording  to  the  le- 
gend*, Maximilian,  the  lir*1  bishop  of  Cilly,  was  decapitated 
in  the  town  in  the  year  284.  A third  Toeptite,  which  is  also 
known  for  its  mineral  waters,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  on  the  smith  of  Cilly.  Rain,  a small  town  en- 
compassed with  wall*  now  in  rains,  ties  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  province,  on  the  banks  of  the  Save.  The 
fends  in  the  neighbourhood  are  fruitful,  and  wine  form*  the 
principal  branch  of  its  commerce.  The  rapid  waters  of  the 
Save  are  covered  with  empty  casks  at  the  approach  of  au- 
tumn ; they  are  bound  together  in  rafts  and  steered  by  ma- 
ririCTs  who  descend  to  the  town  and  sell  them  to  the  inhabi- 
tants during  the  vintage.  It  is  supposed  that  Rain  was  the 


* Rud.  Vun  Jenny. 
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* CirwU  iwwj  fnrmrrlv  « ant  want,  founded  in  1586  f BuadHnjf ) 
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Jfcmdunum  of  the  Romans  ; it  was  pillaged  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Turks*  after  a sanguinary  battle  in  the  year 
1475. 

The  district  of  Voitzberg,  situated  to  the  west  of  Gratz 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mur,  is  surrounded  by  mountains 
which  separate  it  from  Upper  Stiria  and  Illyria.  The  high- 
est part  of  the  country  is  exposed  for  seven  months  in  the 
year  to  the  rigours  of  winter,  und  also  to  frequent  and  vio- 
lent storms.  But  the  vnllies  in  the  lower  pert  of  the  coun- 
try abound  in  fruits  and  wine.  The  inhabitants  export  coal, 
whetstones  that  are  much  prized  in  Stiria,  and  draught 


* **  The  eoanCry  in  it-  neighbourhood  was  rmrugod  by  Iho  Turk*  *' 

b “ Commune*.” 

* M.  Kudfcr,  Stt-ycrmark  Zcitarhr.  lfcfcll. 


horses  of  a good  kind.  The  people  are  industrious ; they 
are  employed  in  their  iron  works,  nail  manufactories,  paper 
mills  and  tile  works ; many  of  them,  however,  are  subject 
to  goitres.  The  small  town  of  Voitzberg,  three  burghs  and 
twenty  villages*  are  contained  in  the  district 

Tire  number  of  women  throughout  Stiria  exceeds  that  of 
the  men  by  nearly  twenty -six  thousand  ;•  the  latter  are  sup- 
posed  to  be  equal  to  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  thou- 
sand. Five  is  considered  the  average  number  of  members 
in  each  family,  and  all  the  families,  it  has  been  calculated, 
amount  to  130,500.* 


d The  muU'r  will  find  muim*  detaiia  concerning  the  population  and  ugri- 
cultural  wealth  of  the  country,  in  the  statistical  tabic*  at  the  end  of  live 
next  book. 
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Europe  Continued. — Germany. — Thirteenth  Section . — King* 

dom  of  Illyria  described. — Austria  and  Germany  con- 
cluded. 

The  name  of  Illyria  is  connected  with  historical  recollec- 
tions ; it  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  kingdoms  in  Europe, 
but  it  lost  that  title  when  it  was  conquered  by  Anicius,  a 
Roman  general,  a hundred  and  sixty -eight  years  before  the 
vulgar  era.  It  retained  however  the  name  of  flluricum, 
ana  under  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Libumia  and  Dalmatia, 
the  fruits  of  new  conquests,  were  added  to  it.  Pliny  informs 
us*  that  the  Peucelitc  and  the  Jajrydes  inhabited  the  region 
between  Istria  and  IJbumia ; we  may  odd  that  the  Cami 
possessed  the  country  on  the  south  of  the  Camic  Alps.  It 
is  supposed  that  these  people  were  of  Celtic  origin.  Men- 
telle  affirms  that  Cami  a,  the  present  Cnrnioln,  derives  its 
name  from  the  word  kam,  which  signifies  rye.b  If  however 
the  name  of  the  country  be  derived  from  a Germanic  word, 
it  must  be  from  kom,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  signifies 
wheat,  rye  and  all  kinds  of  grain.  Could  it  be  proved  that 
the  country  owes  its  name  to  the  abundance  of  its  harvests, 
it  must  hare  been  originally  called  Komi  a ; the  conjecture 
» indeed  strengthened  by  the  existence  of  a Romnn  medal, 
struck  to  commemorate  the  victories  of  Scanrus  over  the 
Cami,  on  the  reverse  of  which  are  seen  a Mercury  and  a 
cornucopia  filled  with  ears  of  com. 

Illyria  was  so  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  different 
provinces,  that  at  the  partition  of  the  Roman  empire,  be- 
tween Honorius  and  Arcadius,  it  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
of  which  one  belonged  to  the  eastern,  and  the  other  to  the 
western  empire.'  But  the  name  of  Illyria  wns  no  longer 
used  after  the  northern  hordes  invaded  that  portion  of  Eu- 
rope ; it  was  comparatively  of  late  years  that  the  Austrian 
chancery  restored  the  name  to  distinguish  part  of  the  an- 
cient Illyricwn  from  the  Hungarian  provinces  and  those  that 
extend  to  the  south  of  the  Drnve.  After  the  peace  of  Pres- 
bprg,  Napoleon,  who  compelled  Austria  to  rede  Krainburg, 
Friuli,  Istrin,  Croatia  on  the  south  of  the  Save,  and  a part 
of  Dalmatia  and  Tyrol,  incorporated  them  under  the  name 
of  Illyria  with  his  vast  empire.  Austria  having  gained  anew 
her  possessions  in  1814,  united  Carniola  and  Carinthia,  the 
territory  of  Trieste,  and  a part  of  Croatia,  Austrian  Friuli 
and  Venetian  Istria,  and  thus  restored  the  kingdom  of  Illy- 


ria. It  was  at  the  spme  time  divided  into  two  governments, 
those  of  Laybnch  and  Trieste. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  the  east  by  the  archdutchy 
of  Austria,  the  dutch?  of  Rtiria  and  Croatia,  on  the  south 
by  the  generalship  of  Carlstadt*  and  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  and  the 
county  of  Tyrol.  According  to  Blumenbach,  it  is  equal  in 
superficial  extent  to  six  hundred  and  eighteen  German,  or 
seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixteen  Englwh„mik*s/ 

Lofty  chains  of  mountains  extend  across  the  country  in 
different  directions ; the  coasts  are  marshy  on  the  east,  in 
other  places  they  are  fiat  and  sandy.  The  peninsula  of  Is- 
tria, terminating  on  the  south  in  Cope  Promontory^  forms 
the  southern  portion  of  the  government  of  Trieste.  The 
vallics  in  the  ilistrirts  of  Villach  and  Klagcnfurt  are  suffi- 
ciently fertile  ; the  soil  is  covered  with  calcareous  fragments. 
The  lands  in  the  circles  of  I^aybach,  Neustndt  and  Adels- 
berg,  in  some  places  abounding  with  rocks,  in  others  co- 
vered with  marshes,  sandstone  and  sand,  are  sterile  and 
unfruitful.  The  western  portion  of  the  kingdom  is  bathed 
by  the  Adriatic ; there  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  which  rests 
on  calcareous  rocks,  and  the  scarcity  of  water,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  hurtful  to  vegetation.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  plants  in  the  southern  districts  have  a great  resemblance 
to  those  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  branches  of  two  lofty  chains  extend  into  Illyria,  namely, 
the  Noric  Alps  on  the  north,  and  the  Julian  Alps  on  the  south. 
They  are  in  a great  measure,  particularly  the  Inst,  com- 
posed of  calcareous  rocks  which  geologists  call  secondary, 
and  which,  from  their  tendency  to  disaggregation  in  parti- 
cular parts,  so  as  to  form  numerous  cavities,  might  well  be 
termed  cavernous  limestone.  It  seems  indeed  as  if  all  these 
mountains  were  hollow ; at  least  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
almost  as  many  riven  flow  below  as  above  the  ground. 
The  stranger  who  follows  their  course,  observes  them  en- 
tering the  earth  and  returning  from  it  at  different  distances. 
Others  become  wholly  dry  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  afterwards  reappear. 

It  might  be  possible  to  enumerate  more  than  a thousand 
caverns  in  the  chain  that  traverses  Illyria  from  north-west 
to  south-east ; but  none  can  be  compared  in  point  of  extent 
with  the  one  at  Adclsberg,  which  is  situated  in  a small  val- 


• Uberlll.cap  XXI. 

V de  U G^njrrnnhtc  Ancienne, 

p*r  MrntHlr.  Kuril,  rn  langur  fermonique,  «i<rmfiant  ilu  bird,  rt  plus 
partaruhemnent  du  angle,  on  h cm  qor  r’&oit  dr  1'ahondiinrr  dr  rettc  pro- 
dueuon  quo  vrnoit  Ic  non,  «lu  pay*."  Eneye.  Method  CJ&»c  Anc,  art. 
1 -,rn**  — p.j 

* RuITim,  Nolion  <W  PEmpiro. 

t hr  ,l"'  P™"  of  Pratfimj  (IMS,)  D*'rral««,  Friuli 

"*!  ■boAdmlir,  logdbrr  with  Tyrol  .nil  II-  SwnMim  Prinri- 
l-mion  By  lb.  prov  of  Vitnn.  (!«»,)  >hc  k-t  Trintr,  Fnimr,  the 


ffrratrr  part  of  Croatia  and  Cariiiola,  ami  thr  circle  of  Villach  in  Carin- 
thia.  bevulra  other  pos**r*»i<in*»  not  connected  with  the  present  aulijrct.  The 
circle  of  Villaeh,  Carniob,  Austrian  Istria,  Fisimr  and  Trieste,  Croatia 
Including  the  /.rtiwa/r,  ami  Palm*  tin.  were  denominated  thr  Illyrian  Pro- 
unce*  by  a deerre  of  Na|xilron  (IHOI).)  Krainhurff  in  only  a sinall  town 
in  Caminla  (Germ.  AVat’n.)  Ed.  Eneye.  Com.  Lrs.— P.  * 

• In  the  military*  limits  of  Croatia  — P. 

f M I71fl  aq.  Fr  league*,” — 13, Eng  aq.  mile#  (Morse  ) 

* IlaJ.  Puuta  PromonUtr  io. 
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ley  at  no  great  distance  from  that  burgh.  Some  writers  I berg,  and  it  increases  gradually  as  he  advances  southwards, 
consider  it  equal  in  length  to  five  miles.*  It  is  by  no  means  | The  chestnut  tree  and  the  vine  flourish  ; the  climate  is  fa- 
easy  to  trace  the  rapid  declivities  in  the  labyrinth,  or  the  | vournble  to  them,  and  the  only  obstacle  against  which  they 
narrow  and  tortuous  passages  which  lead  to  immense  halls.  , have  to  contend,  arises  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  soil.  The 
All  agree  that  it  surpasses  most  places  of  the  kind ; the  fig,  the  mulberry,  and  even  the  olive,  thrive  in  the  country 
floor  is  covered  with  fossil  bones ; n torrent  rushes  through  round  Trieste ; it  b seldom  that  they  are  exposed  to  any 
the  cavities  with  a frightful  noise,  which  Is  repented  by  many  danger  from  frost.  The  vines  are  loaded  with  grapes,  but 
echoes ; stalactites  adorn  the  halls,  ami  appear  in  some  their  produce  does  not  keep  any  length  of  lime ; tlm  wines, 
places  like  the  ruins  of  old  palaces,  in  others  like  mngnifi-  however,  that  are  produced  in  the  valley  of  Vinodol,  Ibrm 
cent  colonnades.*  an  exception ; they  are  brisk  and  sparkling,  and  for  that 

The  cave  of  Magdalena,  although  not  nearly  so  extensive  reason  might  be  called  the  champagne  of  the  country.  The 
as  the  last,  is  fully  as  deep,  and  more  remarkable  on  account  domestic  nnimnls  are  not  of  n good  kind  ; but  the  people  in 
of  its  stalactites.  The  vault  has  the  appearance  of  being  sup-  - the  vallies  devote  themselves  principally  to  the  rearing  of 
ported  by  colossal  cariatides,  and  the  different  calcareous  silk  worms. 

concretions  exhibit  the  most  varied  forms.  That  species  Although  Illyria  is  not  a manufacturing  country,  the  in- 
of  water  lizard*  known  by  the  name  of  Prolrtis  angumus  habitants  are  by  no  means  indolent.  Industry  apjicnre  to 
abounds  in  a small  basin  at  the  extremity  of  the  cave.  be  most  diffused  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trieste  ami  Fiume; 

Many  lakes,  and  all  of  them  amply  stored  with  fish,  are  among  the  produce  of  that  industry,  ditlerent  works  in  iron 
situated  in  the  Illyrian  mountains ; but  the  lake  of  Cirknitz  and  steel  might  be  mentioned.  The  people  near  the  shores 
has  been  more  frequently  examined  by  naturalists  than  any  of  the  sea  arc  occupied  in  fishing  or  in  building  vessels, 
other ; in  some  years,  the  angler,  the  field  sportsman,  the  j The  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  find  employment 
sower  and  the  reaper  may  there  find  employment.  Calcn- 1 in  the  earning  trade,  or  in  conveying  ditlerent  sorts  of  mer- 
enrvous  mountains  bound  it  on  every  side ; mount  Jovor- 1 chandise  imported  by  way  of  the  Adriatic  Gulfi  and  des- 
nick commands  it  on  the  south,  and  the  Sliviza  on  the  ■ lined  for  Vienna  and  Hungary. 

north.  It  is  alxmt  four  or  five  leagues  in  circumference  in  The  vapours  that  exhale  from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
dry  seasons  and  in  wet  seasons  aliout  seven  or  eight.  The  are  in  many  places  injurious  to  health.  Few  strong  men 
waters  of  eight  streams  flow  into  it,  ami  four  or  five  islands  are  seen  in  those  districts ; still  the  insignificance  of  the  po- 
lice in  the  middle  of  tin-  lake ; the  village  of  Vomeck  has  pulation  must  be  attributed,  not  to  the  climate  or  atmos- 
becn  built  on  the  largest  of  these  islands.  phere,  hut  to  other  causes ; it  is  certain  that  the  number  of 

The  lake  disappears  at  irregular  periods,  and  its  waters  inhabitants  for  every  square  league  does  not  exceed  seven 
escajie  through  about  forty  clefts  or  apertures  in  its  bed.  hundred.  They  consist  of  Wends  Slavonians,  Croatians 
The  inhabitants  then  collect  the  fish  that  have  not  been  ij  Germans  and  Italians  who  in  all  make  up  one  million  two 
carried  away  by  the  waters  and  shoot  the  aquatic  fowl  that  hundred  lltousaiul  individuals.  The  most  of  them  profess 
seek  in  vatu  for  their  haunts.  The  husbandman  deposits  the  the  cutliolic  religion  ; the  protestants  do  not  amount  to  more 
seed  in  the  fertile  ooze,  trusting  that  his  labours  may  be  than  eighteen  thousand  persons.  The  German  is  spoken 
crowned  by  an  abundant  harvest ; but  his  labour,  his  ex-  by  the  nobles  in  the  greater  )*irt  of  the  kingdom  ; but  the 
penses  and  his  hopes  arc  often  vain.  By  the  same  outlets,  people  in  Trieste  speak  a corrupt  Italian  idiom,  and  some 
which  served  to  drain  the  kike,  the  waters  rise  suddenly  Zeroes  retain  their  Slavonic  dialect." 
with  a tremendous  noise  resembling  thunder ; the  fish  re-  j The  freedom  of  the  peasantry  is  subject  to  certain  re- 
appear, the  teal  and  other  water  birds  find  their  wonted  nsy-  strictions ; the  kingdom  is  said  to  be  independent ; it  must 
lum,  and  man  alone  complain*  of  his  improvidence.  be  admitted  that  the  people  are  nominally  represented  by 

Different  mineral  substances  are  found  in  the  kingdom,  the  states.  But  the  states  are  not  n legislative  assembly, 
Cnriiithia  contains  carbonate  of  iron,  lead  and  zinc  mines,  their  members  have  no  power  to  enact  laws ; they  are  de- 
wliich  are  situated  in  transition  rocks,  and  also  silver  and  puted  by  the  clergy,  the  nobles  and  the  towns ; it  Is  their 
copper.  province  to  regulate  the  amount  and  the  distribution  of  the 

The  metallic  veins  in  Camiola  are  not  less  abundant ; j taxes.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  revenue  of  the  king- 
hut  the  quicksilver  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Idria  are  dom  » equal  to  six  millions  of  florins, 
the  most  valuable.  These  mines,  together  with  others  in  The  village  of  Ferlach,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Spain  and  at  Deux-Ponts,  supply  flic  greater  part  of  Eu-  j Drave ; it  contains  three  thousand  inhabitants,  many  of 
rope.  The  quicksilver  is  found  there  in  bituminous  schis- 
ms. The  metallic  wealth  of  the  country  is  transported  by 
the  Drave  and  the  Save,  which  arc  the  principal  rivers,  and 
by  the  Lisonzo4  and  lire  Quicto,  which  throw  themselves 
into  the  Adriatic  Gulf. 

The  keen  and  cold  air  of  the  mountains  near  Villach  and 
Klagenfurt  prevents  the  vine  from  arriving  at  maturity ; but 
the  climate  to  the  south  of  these  mountains  is  wholesome 
and  temperate.  The  stranger  begins  to  feel  the  licnt  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  circles  of  Laybach,  Neustadt  und  Adels- 

m " 2 Iragura.” 

* the  ilcM-ription  of  the  cavern  in  • work  already  cited  t th*  Itine- 
rary of  Austria  by  R.  Von  Jenny.  See  aW>  thr  Irtler  of  M.  Bertrand 
G«in  M-  Brongniart,  Annate*  dr*  Science*  Natttdbfc  Toro.  VII. 
pure  85ft 
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wnotn  are  employed  in  a manufactory  of  arms,  wmen  tur- 
r ashes  thirty  thousand  muskets  every  year.  The  small 
town  of  Saint  Veit  serves  as  a depot  for  the  iron  of  Carin- 
thia  ; its  market-place  is  adorned  with  a fine  ancient 
fountain. 

J Klagcnfurt/  the  capital  of  Carinthio,  is  regularly  built  in 
i the  form  of  a rectangle ; it  stands  on  a canal  which  com- 
J municates  with  the  lake  of  Worth.  Fountains  may  be  seen 
I in  all  the  squares  and  principal  streets ; the  palace  of  the 
prince  bishop  of  Gurk  is  remarknble  lor  its  numerous  and 


.S&buna  odens  but  both  belong  lo  the  m 
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valuable  collection*.  The  town  is  peopled  by  nine  thou- 
sand live  hundred  inhabitants  ; it  has  its  public  libraries, 
seminaries,  agricultural  aud  literary  societies,4  hospitals  and 
other  charitable  institutions.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to 

rk  the  German  language  more  purely  and  correctly 
any  others  in  the  kingdom.  The  ancient  town  of 
Villach,  and  the  village  of  Biribeig  in  its  vicinity,  are  both 
well  known  ; the  former  on  account  of  its  white  marble 
quarries,  and  the  other  for  lead  mines,  which  are  consider- 
ed the  finest  in  Europe,  and  which  yield  annually  more 
than  thirty-five  thousand  quintals  of  pure  metal. 

K ruin  burg,  a well  built  town  on  the  Drnve,  was  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Slavonians  in  the  eighth  century ; many  anti- 
quaries suppose  it  to  be  built  on  the  side  of  the  ancient 
Santicum.  Lay  bach,  in  Slavonic  Lublana,  stand*  on  troth 
banks  of  the  Layhach ; it*  streets,  though  well  paved,  an* 
narrow  and  irregular.  The  cathedral  is  admired  for  its  ! 
painting*,  and  the  townhouse  for  its  Gothic  architecture.  | 
Laybach  Is  the  scat  of  the  government,  and  the  council  of  | 
censors  meet  in  the  same  [dace.  It  is  enriched  by  its  car- 
rying trade  with  Italy,  Croatia  and  Bavaria.  Ghrkfeld  is 
built  on  a hill  planted  with  vineyards,  at  the  foot  of  which 
flows  the  Save  ; it  contains  two  thousand  two  hundred  in- 
habitants ; the  princijral  buildings  are  a castle  and  n church.  ! 
As  several  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  discovered  near ; 
Gurkfelil,  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  was  the  ancient  JV*o- 
r idumun  The  fact,  however,  may  he  considered  doubtful ; 

indeed  there  L*  reason  to  believe  that  the  ancient  and  cele- 
brated town  of  -Yuvidtmwn  was  situated  at  no  great  distance 
from  Rain.  Neustadt*  is  frequented  in  the  summer  season 
by  the  strangers  who  repair-  to  the  warm  baths  at  Tceplitz. 

The  town  of  Mcettling  rises  at  the  base  of  the  mountains 
inhabited  by  the  I 'scobs  (Germ.  Ifuskoken, ) which  are 
about  forty  miles*  in  length.  Many  pilgrims  visit  Mcettling, 
but  neither  their  example  nor  that  of  the  |*Ntsants  who  re- 
pair to  it  in  crowds  at  certain  seasons,  have  infected  the 
mountaineers  ; it  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  Us- 
coks  arc  a semi-barbarous  tribe,  depending  chiefly  on  pil- 
lage for  a subsistence. 

Gottschee,  a town  of  sixteen  hundred  souls,  pnwrincn  a 
large  and  well  built  castle.  The  Gottschers,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  amount  in  number  to  forty-four  thousand ; 
they  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  inhabitants  by 
their  manners,  their  language  and  their  dress.  They 
weave  linen  and  make  different  articles  of  wood,  which  are 
exported  to  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  men  are  always 
armed  with  small  axes,  weapons  by  which  they  may  be 
easily  known.  Idris  stands  in  a deep  valley  in  the  Julian 
Alps  ; its  Calvary  is  situated  on  a lofty  hill,  its  quicksilver 
mines  are  very  valuable,  the  passage  that  leads  to  them 
communicates  with  the  centre  of  the  town.4 

The  names  of  the  places  in  the  government  of  I^ybnch 
arc  principally  German,  hut  in  Trieste  the  most  of  the 
names  are  Italian.  Gcerz  or  Gorizia,*  the  chief  town  of  a 
circle,  contains  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  It  stand*  in  a 
fruitful  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Lisonzo  ; it  has  diffe- 
rent societies,  one  of  agriculture,  another  of  arts,  and  a 
third  of  commerce/  Monte  Santo,  a mountain  famous 
for  its  wine,  is  situated  in  tlie  neighbourhood.  A Roman 
city  rose  formerly  on  the  banks  of  the  An  fora,  which  was 
• “An  arrirultural  and  a filcrury  •ocicty.’1 

* "Nwutajl," — Nt-atft&'Kd.  ( Botching)  « " IG  liwguc*." 

4 M *■  «***br»trd  for  it*  Galvan* and  for  iu  quirkailvcr  min"*,  the 

ntnnM  in  which  in  Utr  erntre  of  the  town.”  The  mtnmcr  to  the  mine  !! 
to  » southward  of  the  town  Ruaaet,  p.  444  — P. 


destroyed  by  the  Huns  in  the  year  452  ; the  small  town  or 
rather  the  burgh  of  Aquileia  now  occupies  its  site.  En- 
compassed by  the  lagoons  of  Marano,  it  cannot  prosper 
until  these  pestilential  marshes  are  drained  by  government. 

Trieste,  the  capital  of  the  government,  was  formerly  the 
principal  port  in  Austria ; its  castle  was  ruined  by  the 
French  commandant  in  1813,  and  there  remains  only  a 
batteiy*  for  the  purpose  of  saluting  the  vessels  that  enter  the 
roads.  Trieste  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town  ; the 
latter  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  the  summit  of 
which  is  crowned  by  the  castle.  The  only  public  build- 
ings entitled  to  notice  are  the  exchange,  a model  of  archi- 
tecture, and  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  which  i*  remarkable 
for  its  fine  front.  Trieste  is  built  in  the  Italian  style  ; the 
houses  are  regular  and  the  streets  broad,  particularly  in  the 
new  town  and  in  the  suburbs,  but  in  the  old  town  the  build- 
ings are  irregular  and  the  streets  narrow  and  dirty.  It  b 
impossible  to  wnlk  in  that  part  of  the  town  during  wet  wea- 
ther without  being  exposed  to  the  torrents  which  fall  from 
the  house  tops,  or  being  compelled  to  stem  the  floods  that 
rush  through  the  streets.  The  exterior  of  the  cathedral  is 
only  remarkable  for  the  Roman  remains  with  which  it  was 
built,  and  the  interior,  on  account  of  the  monument  raised 
to  the  memory  of  the  cekbmted  Winckclmann.  Some 
remains  of  antiquity  are  worthy  of  fixing  the  attention ; 
such,  for  instance,  are  the  triumphal  arch  erected  to  Charle- 
mngne,  the  remains  of  a Roman  amphitheatre,  and  an  an- 
cient Roman  aqueduct  by  which  the  town  is  now  supplied 
with  water.  The  harbour  of  Trieste  has  lately  been  im- 
proved ; large  ships  can  now  enter  it ; it  enjoys  the  pri- 
vilege of  free  trade,  which  ensures  the  prosperity  of  its  com- 
merce. All  the  German  geographers  agree  that  the  town 
contains  at  least  thirty-six  thousand  inhabitants.* 

Capo  d’lstria,  a maritime  town  of  five  thousand  four  Hun- 
dred souls,  is  built  on  a rock  that  communicates  by  a bridge 
with  the  continent ; it  is  the  metropolis  of  a bishopric.  Pi- 
rano,  which  rises  like  a pyramid  at  the  extremity  of  a cope, 
I*  peopled  by  six  thousand  two  hundred  individuals,  most  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  fishing  or  in  building  vessels,  and  also 
in  cultivating  the  vine  and  olive.  The  principal  church  is 
situated  on  a height  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  in- 
habitants carry  on  a considernWe  trade,  particularly  in  salt 
obtained  from  the  adjoining  lagoons.  Pnrenzo,  a small 
town,  is  remarkable  tor  its  cathedral,  in  which  arc  seen 
mosaics  of  the  tenth  century,  and  consequently,  at  least 
eighty  years  older  than  those  in  Saint  Mark’s  at  Venice. 
Rovigno,  a well  built  town,  stands  on  a headland  eneom- 
jKis*rd  with  rocks  ; its  Gothic  cathedral  is  it*  finest  edifice. 
An  active  commerce,  its  fisheries  and  it*  coasting  trade, 
serve  to  enrich  its  nine  thousand  six  hundred  inhabitants. 

The  small  town  of  Po!a  near  the  cape  called  Ptmla  Pm- 
nwntnrio.  exhibits  the  remains  of  that  flourishing  city  which 
Cesar  destroyed  on  account  of  it*  devotion  to  Pompey. 
It  might  have  been  owing  to  the  beautiful  view  which  it 
commands,  or  to  the  interest  which  its  faithful  and  attach- 
ed inhabitants  inspired,  that  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augus- 
tus, persuaded  her  father  to  rebuild  it ; at  all  events,  the 
town  obtained  the  name  of  Pieiac  Julia.  The  pestilential 
air  that  rises  from  its  lagoons,  has,  without  doubt,  contribu- 
ted to  its  decay  ; it  is  only  inliabited  at  present  by  eight 

• Gorki*,  Goritx. — 8h*.  fSorisa. 

( ’*  It  has  a society  of  agriculture,  aria  ami  enrorortre.1" 

* Thiclrn  make*  ita  population  amount  to  forty  duiuaand  five  hundred 
and  thirty  individuals. 
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hundred  urn)  fifty  individuals.  It  might  be  difficult  for  F 
tiic  stranger  who  first  examines  it,  to  decide  whether  it  be  a 
Roman  or  a modem  town ; the  streets  and  squares  are 
covered  with  gross,  anil  the  soil  in  some  places  with  the ! 
fragments  of  ancient  buildings ; most  of  the  houses  are  un- 
inhabited. The  old  castle,  which  is  not  yet  finished,  ap- 
pears as  deserted  as  the  rest  of  the  town.  The  cathedral 
is  built  on  the  site,  and  with  the  remains  of  a Roman  temple. 
T wo  other  temples,  on  one  of  which  is  inscribed  a dedica- 
tion to  Augustus,  a large  triumphal  arch,  the  Porta  Jlurta, 
n monument  of  conjugal  affection,"  an  amphitheatre,  which, 
judging  from  its  dimensions,  might  have  contained  fifteen 
thousand  spectators,  and  many  other  ruins,  still  show  how 
much  die  town  was  enlarged  and  adorned  by  Augustus. 

Having  arrived  as  the  southern  extremity  of  Germany,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  some  observations  on  the  state  of  that 
country,  and  in  the  first  place  on  the  German  possessions 
of  the  Austrian  empire.  These  possessions,  including  Bo- 
hemia, Moravia  and  Silesia,  the  archdutchy  of  Austria, 
Stiria,  Tyrol  and  Illyria,  form  a superficial  extent  of  three 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-right  German,  or  near- 
ly forty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred  English  square  miles  ;b 
they  are  peopled  by  ten  millions  four  hundred  thousand  in- 1 
habitants.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  point  of  surface  and 
population,  they  moke  up  a little  more  than  the  third  of  the 
whole  empire.  But  the  Germans  do  not  amount  to  much 
more  than  the  half  of  the  population,  and  their  number  has  j 
certainly  been  overrated  by  those  who  consider  it  actual  to 
seven  millions.  It  may  therefore  be  easily  imagined  how 
much  the  difference  of  language,  manners  and  customs 
tends  to  weaken  their  national  spirit,  and  consequently  their 
political  force.  Considered  as  a federative  state,  Austria 
possesses  but  few  advantages  ; if  the  German  provinces  are 
attached  to  their  government,  an  assumption  that  may  be 
considered  doubtful,  it  is  not  difficult  to  observe  in  Hungary 
anil  its  dependencies,  and  particularly  in  Galicia,  a sort  of ; 
indifference,  and  in  the  Italian  provinces,  an  avowed  aver- 
sion to  the  power  that  governs  them.  The  Austrian  go- \ 
vernment  may  be  anxious  to  reconcile  discordant  opinio im,  j 
but  it  is  by  no  means  disposed  to  confound  so  many  dif- 
ferent interests  by  institutions  which  it  considers  dangerous, 
perhaps  incom|iatible  with  the  actual  civilization  of  its  sub- . 
jeefs.  It  advances  slowly  on  the  beaten  path,  and  accom-  I 
modates  itself  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  Far  from 
imitating  Joseph  the  Second  in  his  projects  of  improvement,  j 
it  is  rather  the  object  of  its  policy  to  keep  the  people  igno- 
rant. It  has  even  recently  granted  privileges  to  the  Je- 
suits ; Galicia  had  been  already  openeu  to  them  ; they  may 
ere  long  become  as  influential  throughout  the  empire  as  in 
the  time  of  their  splendour. 

The  house  of  Austria,  rich  in  its  soil,  its  mines  and  in  the 
industry  of  its  inhabitants,  ruling  a population  of  about  thirty 
two  millions,'  maintaining  an  army  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  and  carrying  on  a trade  producing 
X3,500,000,d  is  not  so  formidable  as  many  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine. The  revenue  amounts  to  £\ 6,035,000,  and  the 
public  debt  to  more  than  six  times  that  sum.*  The  navy  j 
consists  only  of  seven  ships  of  the  line,  os  many  frigates  and  i 


* Tim  Porta  aurtn  (It-  porta  dorata,)  • triumphal  arch  which  now 

u*  a gate  to  the  town,  wm  erected  bv  hi*  wife,  in  honour  of  Sergiu* 
Lepidutf.  i EncTf,  Method.) — P. 

" *'  9.M7  aq.  leagues,  525  to  a degT**.’’ 

• Thii’Jrrv,  Al^ialx'tiach-tiipograiiduacHes  Portrrwe-Hnndbuch.  1837. 

4 " 80,000,000  franc*” 


ten  or  twelve  brigs  and  sloops. r It  was  determined  by  the 
last  treaties  that  the  course  of  the  Inn  should  form  a west- 
ern boundary  ;•  that  object  of  Austrian  ambition  hus  at 
length  been  attained  ; but  Austria  may  wish  to  be  invulnera- 
ble on  other  points  besides  those  towards  Bavaria.  Although 
secure  from  the  chances  of  an  attack  in  that  quarter,  al- 
though now  too  powerful  to  fear  the  crescent  that  twice 
threatened  to  destroy  it,  a more  formidable  enemy  may  ad- 
vance against  it  from  the  north.  Galicia  has  been  consi- 
dered its  bulwark  in  that  direction,  but  that  country,  from 
its  nature  and  position,  could  afford  but  a feeble  defence  iu 
the  event  of  an  invasion.  It  is  unnecessary  to  extend  these 
general  remarks,  or  to  enter  into  details ; the  readers  who 
may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  further  information  concern- 
ing the  resources,  the  means  of  instruction  and  the  positio.i 
of  the  German  provinces  under  the  Austrian  empire,  may 
be  referred  to  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

It  may  be  asked  what  are  the  conclusions  connected  with 
the  moral  and  political  state  of  Germany,  to  which  a stranger 
is  likely  to  arrive,  who  traverses  it  in  every  direction,  and 
who  judges  with  impartiality.  Is  tliat  vast  federative  state 
united  by  common  interests  ? is  it  powerful  from  the  resour- 
ces which  the  different  states  that  compose  it,  afford  to  each 
other ; or  is  it  not  a country  whose  inhabitants  are  only 
united  by  the  same  language  1 Hus  the  light  of  knowledge 
which  has  long  been  diffused  over  Germany,  and  the  new 
institutions  which  have  been  thus  rendered  necessary',  tend- 
ed to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people  ? Such  are  the 
questions  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  examine. 

When  more  than  three  hundred  states  represented  in  the 
Germanic  diet,  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  an  elected 
chief  with  the  title  of  emperor,  Germany  might  have  been 
considered  a vast  country  divided  into  principalities  or  ra- 
ther into  governments.*  More  detached  from  the  rest  of 
Europe,  the  Germans  might  then  be  said  to  have  formed  a 
single  nation.  But  at  present  while  Germany  consists  of  * 
forty-two  independent  sovereignties,  some  of  which  are  suf- 
ficiently important  to  depend  on  their  own  resources,  the 
federative  bonds  have  been  in  it  manner  destroyed  by  con- 
tlieting  interests ; nothing  of  former  Germany  now  remains  ; 
at  legist,  it  differs  wholly  from  what  it  was  during  the  six- 
teenth century.  At  one  time  the  clergy  and  nobles  pos- 
sessed a decided  preponderance  and  many  privileges  bur- 
densome to  the  people.  But  tlie  reformation  first  weakened 
and  at  last  destroyed  the  temporal  power  of  the  clergy. 
The  spirit  of  liberty  has  in  Inter  times  made  new  conquests, 
and  created  new  institutions. 

No  longer  compelled  to  labour  gratuitously  for  the  no- 
bles, governed  by  a comparatively  small  number  of  princes, 
the  Germans  have  undoubtedly  gained  by  the  recent  changes. 
The  taxes  have  been  distributed  with  greater  impartiality, 
numerous  roads  offer  more  easy  means  of  communication, 
and  additional  wealth  has  been  diffused  throughout  every 
class  of  society.  Some  improvements  have  even  origina- 
ted amidst  die  evils  of  war ; if  the  bouses,  says  a German 
author,  are  now  numbered  in  every  town,  it  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  necessity  of  finding  quarters  for  the  French  sol- 
diers ; in  the  same  manner,  the  custom  of  lighting  the  streets 


* " Revenue,  nwrr  than  1 1 0,000,000  florin*,  or  38ft, 000, 000  frnnr* ; (*r* 

con  ting  to  Lichlmutem,  unljr  130,000,000  florin*. ) — Public  debt,  800,000,000 
florin*.”  f " Corvettes.” 

* Only  the  tower  part  of  its  course.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  it 
Inverse*  Tyrol,  mid  then  passe*  through  * comer  of  Bavaria — P. 

* " Prefectures.*’ 
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was  not  introduced  before  the  seven  years'  war.*  Other 
writers  have  observed  that  since  the  residence  of  the  French 
troops  amongst  them,  the  bouses  are  better  built  and  better 
decorated,  tl»e  apart meuts  more  commodious  and  the  fur- 
niture more  substantial.  If  the  ware  of  Napoleon  were  for 
a season  disastrous  to  Germany,  that  celebrated  person 
ought  perhaps  to  be  now  ns  much  regarded  bv  the  Ger- 
mans as  he  was  execrated  by  them  when  he  oppressed  the 
country  with  the  weight  of  his  power ; for  the  continental 
system  tended  to  expand  those  germs  of  industry,  of  which 
the  people  are  beginning  to  reap  the  blessed  fruits. 

The  Thuringer-Wald  divides  Germany  into  two  regions, 
the  northern  and  the  southern.  The  northern  Germans 
living  on  bread,  potatoes,  butter  and  cheese,  and  drinking 
occasionally  beer  and  spirits,  are  stronger,  more  frugal  and 
more  enlightened  ; protestantism  has  made  most  proselytes 
amongst  them.  Delicate  in  their  manner  of  life,  accus- 
tomed to  wine,  sometimes  addicted  to  drunken  ness,  the ; 
southern  Germans  may  be  more  lively,  but  they  are  also 
more  superstitious.  In  northern  Germany,  numerous  ha- 
bitations, villages  adorned  with  fountains,  neat  and  clean 
houses,  excellent  roads  lined  with  fruit  trees,  and  well  cul- 
tivated fields  proclaim  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

Many  castles,  the  remains  of  feudal  times,  begin  to  ap- 
pear in  the  country  near  the  Black  Forest  These  and  the 
different  monuments  throughout  Germany  are  kept  in  good 
repair ; if  they  fall  to  ruin,  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  negli- 
gence but  to  time,  which  is  often  more  ready  to  destroy  than 
the  hand  of  man  to  preserve. 

A distinguished  writer*  calls  Germany  the  country  of 
thought.  The  unnumbered  philosophical  and  metaphysical 
systems  from  the  time,  of  the  profound  Leibnitz  to  the  days 
of  the  unintelligible  Kant,  might  perhaps  entitle  it  to  such  a 
designation.  It  has  been  said  correctly  that  the  country 
abounds  with  learned  men  ; they  are  not  as  in  other  states 
confined  to  the  capital ; they  may  be  met  with  in  the  small- 
est towns.  x\s  to  the  physical  sciences,  they  have  been 
cultivated  with  as  much  success  as  in  other  countries ; they 
are  now  more  encouraged  by  the  different  governments  than 
by  the  government  of  that  nation,  which  boasts,  perhaps 
not  without  reason,  of  having  been  pre-eminent  in  Europe, 
in  the  career  of  science.  However  painful  it  may  he  for  a 
Frenchman  to  humble  his  national  pride  before  strangers  so 
long  Ins  inferiors,  it  must  be  admitted  that  among  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  late  peace,  are  those  which  have  enabled 
different  states  in  Germany  to  compete  with  France  in  die 
most  attractive  and  most  useful  departments  of  knowledge. 
It  is  sufficient  to  visit  the  collections  at  Munich,  Berlin  and 
Frankfort,  and  to  converse  with  the  distinguished  men  in 
those  towns,  to  be  convinced  that  the  Germans  are  not  sur- 
passed by  their  neiuhl>ours.  Equal  to  other  nations  in  the- 
ology, jurisprudence,  history,  philology  and  medicine,  they 
are  only  inferior  in  political  knowledge ; hut  the  means  of 
acquiring  it  are  rapidly  increasing ; more  than  six  hundred 
journals  and  newspapers  are  now  published  in  the  country. 

The  method  of  public  instruction  adopted  in  the  universi- 
ties is  superior  to  tnut  used  in  the  French  colleges.  It  may- 
be remarked,  that,  although  the  youth  are  taught  to  read 
Greek  and  Latin  in  a shorter  period  than  eight  years,  there 
are  in  no  country  more  celebrated  classical  scholars  and 
archaeologists. 


Gymnastics  form  a part  of  the  system  of  education  in  se- 
veral states  of  Germany  ; it  has  been  said  that  such  exer- 
eyes,  besides  their  advantage  in  rendering  the  body  flexible 
and  robust,  have  a salutary  influence  on  the  moral  charac- 
ter, or  that  young  men  fatigued  by  tliis  healthful  labour  are 
more  apt  to  avoid  the  dangerous  propensities  which  are  too 
often  the  consequences  of  effeminacy  and  repose. 

As  society  has  few  charms  in  Germany,  tne  enjoyments 
of  reading  and  study  are  necessarily  better  appreciated  than 
in  other  countries.  Music  appears  to  he  almost  nn  innate 
art  with  the  Germans.  Students  may  be  seen  walking  m 
procession,  and  singing  hymns  of  praise  to  the  divinity ; the 
peasant  during  his  intervals  of  labour  often  composes  an  air 
on  a wretched  harpsichord  ; and  the  shepherd  makes  the 
; woods  re-echo  the  narroonious  notes  of  his  flute. 

The  population  of  Germany  amounts  to  thirty  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  who  are  dispersed  over 
a surface  of  twelve  thousand  German  or  more  man  n hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  English  square  miles,*  so  that  the 
average  number  of  individuals  for  every  German  square 
mile  is  equal  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-two. 
According  to  statistical  accounts,  there  are  about  sixteen 
millions  of  catholics,  fourteen  millions  of  protestants,  twen- 
ty-five thousand  Herrnhutters  or  Moravians,  two  thousand 
five  hundred  Mennonites,  fourteen  thousand  of  the  Greek 
jar  eastern  church  and  three  hundred  thousand  Jews.* 
I The  revenue  amounts  to  at  least  two  hundred  millions  of 
florins,  and  the  military  force  exceeds  three  hundred  thou- 
■ sand  men. 

Germany  has  not  a tangle  naval  station,  and  it  is  besides 
deficient  in  canals,  particularly  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
jj  confederacy ; nor  until  the  debt  shall  he  liquidated,  the  re- 
presentative system  better  established,  a navy  created,  in- 
land commerce  less  shackled  by  custom-houses,  the  coin- 
J.  age  as  well  as  the  system  of  weights  and  measures  rendered 
[)  uniform,  and  the  people  more  united,  can  it  become  flou- 
j fishing  within,  and  respected  without 
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GERMAN  PROVINCES  UNDER  THE  AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE. 


A.  KINGDOM  OF  BOHEMIA, 

DIVIDED  INTO  Si  XT  Kit  N CIRCLES. 


1 Rakonkx 

Population 

100,299 

3 Bcraun 

163,389 

3 Hauram 

181,031 

4 Runxisu 

373,832 

5 Briar  Slow 

337,738 

0 K(Euiggrari2 

309.103 

7 Chrwncn 

385,096 

8 CzssUu 

296,590 

9 Tabur 

1S5.979 

10  Rudwris 

194,602 

11  Prachira 

246,140 

13  KUttau 

163.133 

13  Pilirn 

189,586 

• Dyutwhland,  drier  Brirfr  rinrs  in  Deutschland  rrurnden  Dcutschm. 

* Msd.  de  SU*|,  <ie  I’Alletnagne. 


* u 33,000  sq  leagues’' — more  than  350,000  Eng  miles.  "220,000 
Eng.  sq.  mile*.  (Morn.)— P.  4 Deutschland,  odet  Bride,  6lc. 
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14  Einbogen  . 

15  Santx  . 

16  Lcitrorntx  . 

Town  of  Prague  . 


Total  amount,  3,698,5%* 


Domestic  Animal*  in  1822. 


.Vu  inker  of  Religious  i 
Capuchin*  . . . 

Augustine*  . . . 

Minorites  • . • 

Danunkam  ... 

FnuicuniH  . . 

Benedictine*  . . 

Norbertine*  or  Prrmotwtrxntc*  . 
Charity  Brother*  . . 

Knight*  of  the  Crow  . . 

Plant***  .... 
Ursulme*  . . * ,» 

CunetilM  . . • 

Swler*  of  Saint  Elizabeth 
Cwtertian*,  Scrvrtrn,  Ac. 


Places  of  Education  in  1882. 
{Jamnitjr  .... 

Ljrauna  .... 

Gymnasium*  .... 

Catholic  Elementary  School*  . . 

Protestant  Elementary  Schools  . . 

Mixed  Elementary  Schools  . . 

Jewish  Elementary  School* 

Musical  Cousrrvalory  . . . 

Polytechnic  Institute  . . • 


Number  of  professors  and  teachers  . 

Number  of  student*  attending  the  University 

scholars  at  the  Lyceum* 

1 1 ■ at  the  Gymnasiums 

- ■ at  the  Polytechnic  Institute 

at  the  Musical  Conservatory 

.—  —m  , ■ ■■■  at  the  Elementary  Schools 

Total  number  of  students  and  scholars 


B.  MORAVIA  AND  AUSTRIAN  SILESIA, 


Division  of  the  j 


Fields 

Gardens  , 

Vineyards 

Meadows 

Pasture  lands 

Forests 

Ponds 


Joehs  or  Acres 
3,828,500 
86,000 
4,400 

790.000 

610.000 

2^3 10,000 

13*700 


Population  according  to  the  origin  of  the  Inhabitants. 

Tehekhe*  2,365,000 

German*  .......  1,875000 

Jews 58,000 


DIVIDED  INTO  EIGHT  CIBCLXH. 


1 igi.u 

2 Znabn 

3 Brann  . 

4 Hradiach 

5 Olmatx  . 
t!  Prrrau 

7 Troppan 

8 Tesehen 


Population  according  to  the  different  Religions. 


Catholic* 

Cahtniria 

Lutherans 

Jew* 


Domestic  Animals. 


Placet  qf  Education  fa  1822. 
Lvrcum  ...... 

Philosophical  institutions  .... 

Permanent  academy  .... 

Catholic  Gymnasiums  .... 

Lutheran  Gymnasium  .... 

Normal  Schools  ..... 

Secondary  Schools  .... 

Primary  Schools  ..... 

Public  Boarding  Schools  for  girls  . . • 

Schools  of  industry  . . ♦ • 

Sunday  School*  ..... 


Division  of  the  1 


Number  of  scholars 


Fields 

Gardena 

Vineyards 

Meadows 

Pasture  lands 

Forests 

Pond* 

Waste  lands 


Population  according  to  the  Origin  qf  the  Inhabitants  t»  the  year  1825. 
German*  ......  462,000 

Slavonian*  ......  1,473,000 

Jew. 32,000 

Zigeunea  or  Gypsies  .....  1,000 

Population  according  to  the  different  Religions. 

Catholics  1,800,000 

Calvinists  . • . • . 16,000 

Lutheran*  « , . • . . 60,000 

Jew* 32,000 

C.  ARCHDUTCY  OF  AUSTRIA, 

DIVIDED  INTO  NIUE  CIRCLES.1 


Lower  Austria. 


, ( Vienna 

1 j Below  the  Wiener- Wald 
8 Above  the  Wiener- Wald 

3 Below  the  Mannharuherg 

4 Above  the  Mannhaitaberg 


Upper  Austria. 


5 Circle  of  the  Muhl 

6 the  Inn 


• The  number*  in  the  above  table  ore  taken  from  the  Manual  of  M.  | • The  cudoi  in  the  archdutchy  of  Austria  are  called  quartets  (Gem. 

Thiel*- ii,  published  in  1827.  [|  tiertei.) 

t " Congregations,'’ 
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7 Circle  of  the  Haorack 

8 the  Traun 

9 Salxburg 
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176,511 

175,988 

141,105 


Domestic  Animals. 


Hones 

Oxen 

Cows 

Sheep 


Religious  Societies. 
Convents  for  men  and  women  . 

Places  oj  Education. 

Uni  venity 

Philosophies!  Institution  . 

Ljreumi  . . 

Gymnasiums  . 

Academic*  . 

of  Arts  and  Trade* 

Schools  of  Medicine* 

School  of  Enginacre* 

Oriental  Language* 

Military  Schools 
Normal  Schools 

Elementary  and  higher  Schools  for  Girl* 

School#  of  Industry 
Principal  German  Schools* 

Protestant  Seminary 
Public  Schools1  . * 

Sunday  Schools 
Village  Schools  . • 

Number  of  Pupils  that  attend  the  School* 

Division  of  (If  Soil. 


Fields 

Gardens  . 
Vineyards  . 
Meadows 
Pasture  lands 
For**!# 
Waste  lands 


0,008,970 

100,000 

120,000 

500.000 

700.000 


, 3 

11 

7 

' 2 

2 
1 
1 
2 
2 

\ 35 

* 50 

20 

1 

2,000 

190 

4,5«0 

150,000 


Jcrhsor  Amts 
2,120,000 
81,000 
79,000 
753,000 
1,061,000 
1,830, tWO 
883,500 


6810.500 


Population  according  to  the  Origin  tf  the  Inhabitants. 


Germans 

Slavonians 

Greeks 

Armenians 

lew* 


Catholic* 

Lutherans 

Calvinists 

Greeks 


Different  Religions. 


D.  COUNTY  OF  TYROL, 

DIVIDED  INTO  SEVEN  CIRCLE*. 


2,000,000 
6,750 
350 
200 
1,500 


1,975,000 

30,600 

1,350 

350 

1,500 


1 Lower  Inn 

2 Upper  Inn 

3 Pusterthal 

4 Adige  or  Bntoen 

5 Trent 

6 Roverrdo 

7 Vomriberg 


Horw* 

Mule* 

Oxen 


88,869 

123,723 

97,823 

101,101 

161,528 

98,156 

86,754 


Domestic  Animals. 


762,053 


7,600 

1,100 

44,000 


Cow*  . • • • • 

Sheep  • • * • 

Gnat*  . • • • 

Swine  • » • • • 

Religious  Societies. 

Convent*  Sat  men  and  women  • 

Places  of  Education. 
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. 131,000 

37,500 
. 63,300 

. 40,400 


Gym  n*  slum*  • 

Normal  Schools  ... 
Seminaries  endowed  by  Government4 
Elementary  Schools  . ♦ 

Schools  for  Girls  • • 


2 

6 

2 

15 

735 

59 


Division  of  the  Land,  not  including  the  circle  of  Vorarlberg. 

Jachs  or  A cits. 

. 152,000 


Fields 
Vineyard* 
Meadow* 
Forest*  « 
Waste  lands 


17,300 

392,600 

1,508,600 

2,906,700 

4,978,200 


1 German  High  School*  (. 


insincere  and  r 
Hauptschulcn, 


Hamel) 


German* 

Italians 

Jew* 


Population  according  to  /As  Origin  qf  the  Inhabitants. 


E . DUTCHY  OF  STIRIA, 

DIVIDED  INTO  FIVE  CIRCLE*. 


59*. 500 
163,420 
80 


1 CiBy  . 

2 Marburg 

3 Grets 

4 Brack 

5 Judrnburg 


Domestic  Anima/a. 


Horn 

Oxen 

Cow# 

Sheep 


Convent* 


Religious  Societies. 


Places  of  Education. 
Lyceum  ... 

I’hiliMophiral  School 
Gymnasium*,  including  the  Jalaflimw 
Normal  School  . « 

Principal  School** 

House*  of  Education  for  GW#  • 


Division  of  the  I And. 


Fields 

Gardens  . 
Vinrvaid* 

M endows  . 
Pasture  Lands 
Forest*  . 
Poml* 

Waste  Lands 


Kphte 

181,529 

186,766 

306,321 

66,235 

89,880 

829,731 

44,700 

82,400 

906^00 

126,300 


27 


Jeclw  « Acres 

610.400 
9,000 

51,800 

437,000 

644.400 
1.507,200 

700 

55*2,300 


3,812,800 


Population  awarding  to  the  Origin  <tf  the  MuMianU. 

0«—  g£«g 

Wends  ^9,400 

Hungarians,  Italian*,  French,  &c.  • . • 51,800 


Catholics 

Lutheran* 


Deferent  Religions. 


896,700 

3,000 


* Primary  or  Commoii  Schools  ( Valksehulen,  Has*el) 

4 “College*.'*  • High  School*.  See  note  (*)  this  page. 
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F.  KINGDOM  OF  ILLYRIA, 

DIVIDED  IXTO  TWO  OOTKENMCXTl  AND  SEVEN  CIRCLES. 


SJ  Klagenfim 

3 UvWh 

4 Ncustadt 

5 AdeUberg  . 

€ CSartx  or  Gorins 
7 1 stria 

Territory  of  Trieste 


llvTcmment  if  Layback. 


Government  of  Trieste. 


Domestic  Animals, 


Population  tf  Gennon  Austria  for  etery  German  square  mile  in  1825. 

Inhabitant*. 

Bohemia  .......  3,885 

Mom  via  and  Sdewa  .....  4,090 

Austria  .......  2,837 

Tywi  . . . . . . 1,476 

8*4  ria 2,079 

Uiyria  .......  2,166 

Proportion  between  the  number*  of  the  two  Sexes. 

Exotm  fit  Wixawx  R*ikibrt*m»  the  Sum* 

l«a  Bohemia  . . . 233,998  1,153  to  1.000 

Moravia  and  Sikak  . 135,948  1,154  to  1,000 

t Upper  . 40,811  1,094  to  1,000 

Austria  < . 65,352  1,129  to  1,000 

Tyrol  . . 12,833  1,096  to  1,000 

- 1830.  Stiria  . . . 25,788  1,068  to  1.000 


Lyceums 
Gymnasiums 
Normal  Schuula 
Academies* 
Schools  for  Girl* 


Vrupvards 
Meadows 
Pasture  Latvia 
Forests 
Ponds 

Waste  Lands 


Religious  Societies . 


Places  qf  Education. 


Division  <tf  the  Land . 


Jocbs  or  Acrm 
738,200 
31,200 
34.400 
561,700 
856,300 
1,359,500 
48,500 
2,462,900 


Sentences  pronounced  by  the  Supreme  Criminal  Court  at  Vienna  from 
1806  to  1609.— German  Provinces  and  Galicia. 

Aamtptfd  Exwstag  8oduetinr.s 

tVJnMK  Sarrifog*  OtW  Murder  gfCntldim  Dusk  sod  R»|*». 

751  14  160  274  3 ITS 

IVrJLtnT  Msnawfc  Cccspjndm 

78  156  84 

Amount  of  the  Capital  Crimes  committed  in  the  Austrian  Empire, 
1823  — OKRMiN  PROVINCES  AND  OALICtA. 

Warders.  ReMwftca.  Abase  mi  Tomer.  Fraud  and  Fargrry.  Fire  railing 


jVumber  <f  Trials. 


6,075,600 

Population  according  to  the  Origin  of  the  Inhabitants . 

Germans  . ...  220,000 

Wends,  Slavonians,  Ac.  ..... 

f'-'t’""  ......  1,000 

MLO00 

O'*1™ 700 

■Icti* 2.500 

Different  Religions. 

C*lhoi*M  1 110,000 

OnSt 700 

Lutheran.  . . ...  10,900 

Calvinists  ......  qqq 

J#w» 2,600 

Number  of  Horsts,  Cattle,  <$-e.  for  every  German  smart  mile  in  the 

year  1830. 

Bonn  Oxen.  Ogw*.  9twep 

Kingdom  of  Robrrma  . . 127  253  633  954 

Monm  aivl  Aiutmn  Silnu  232  102  347  732 

Arehdulch.  of  A otfra  I pH"  Awm  1*  «*•  .Vet 

7 $ Lower  Austria  158  248  517  969 

Coumy  of  Tyrol  . . . . 14  » 253  266 

Dutohy  of  Suriu  . . 112  306  516  316 

Kingdom  of  Myna  , . 63  187  323  452 

Increase  qf  the  Population  in  German  Austria. 

i li>  IfUtt  i in  WO  I "lucres**. I In  txiSi.  | Iwtvnw  " 


! 

X 

| 

i 

* 

i 

l 

1 

P 

I 

t 

SL 

i1 

ifi 

r£ 

i 

i 
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1824. 

Bohemia  ..... 

54 

110H 

4 

76 

4 

57 

15 

0 

Moravia  and  Silesia 

38 

482 

! 

57 

6 

19 

16 

0 

At'smiA  ..... 

38 

1136 

3 

111 

10 

13 

23 

0 

Stiria  and  Carinthia 

31 

363 

5 

42 

0 

35 

8 

0 

Galicia 

91 

807 

82 

112 

60 

139 

60 

2 

Vu mher  of  Children  who  frequent  the  Schools-’ 
l.ower  Austria  . . . 1 out  of  every  10  in  1811 

Upper  Austria  . . , . 1 out  of  every  13 


j Upper  Austria 
; Mom  vis  and  Silesia 
; Bohemia  . 

! Id. 

I Stiria  and  Carinthia 


1 out  of  every  1 1 
1 out  of  every  18  in  1789 
1 out  of  every  9 in  1823 
1 out  of  every  10 


.Number  of  Journals  and  Sevrpapers  published  in  Germany 
German  Austria  ...... 


Bonn 

Oxen.  Ogwt  Sw-r 

I Prussia  . 

288 

127 

253 

633 

954 

Wirtetnbrrg  . . 

29 

232 

103 

347 

732 

Buvaria  . . 

46 

128 

256 

839 

ma 

Saxony  . 

54 

158 

348 

517 

969 

Hanover  . 

19 

14 

85 

253 

266 

Grand  Dtttrby  of  Baden 

23 

112 

306 

516 

316 

H ease- Darmstadt 

. 

18 

63 

187 

323 

452 

Electoral  liras* 

13 

Saharan  . . 
Moravia  and  Sik^b 
Austria  .... 


!n  i’-'J'  In  I lucres**. in  lx*.  lirrrw ” 1 

arn34l  ;t:,3:i.ui  IM'.IM  163HS96  I.KUM  I 

k.i.  1 «''*»  l.-Ma/um  50,(1 1,  1 OGo.713  0H.7I3 

ufiT  in  ii:»,:ui  i,«'ii7  x<>0Ktno  52,itiu  j 

I 737, MW  TVtlOl  I7.HJ*  TOiliriH  6,lo'i  ■ 

777,9*1  90.M'  «.!«!  890,731  iO,M.| 

1,141,193  9j,01H 


•>«  “Cditgra.- 


* Gorra.  Herbert,  Servians. 


• Thr  min. her  of  in  habitants  ui  Illym  amounted  iu  1830  to  1,141,960 
Iiwfivfekiak  hut  as  the  territory  of  Csrlstiult,  ami  nut  of  Hungary*  were 
then  UiL-luded  in  lllyna,  * luc  population  i>f  Out  i ear  lias  not  been  menUonitl 
in  the  table. 

• The  Littoral  of  Hungary— both  that  and  Caristadt  haws  been  since 
annexed  to  Hungary.  See  Scat.  Table  of  Hungary  in  this  work.— P. 


Mork  Irn  burg-Sch werin 
Saxe- Weimar 
Saxc-Cobourg-Gotha 
HsrxivManungm 
Hamburg 

Frankfort  on  the  Maine 
Other  Petty  States 


6  M.  K tidier  tupfKxws  that  the  population  of  Bohemia  has  doubled  with- 
in the  last  230  yeara,  and  that  of  Moravia  and  Silesia  within  the  hist  296 
yarn*.  According  to  the  name  author,  the  other  provinces  present  as 
striking  variations, 

* These  details  are  taken  from  the  work  entitled  ; The  World  compared 
with  the  British  Umpire,  by  M.  A-  BsJbt 
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Europe  Continued. — Switzerland. 

Switzerland  is  considered  m point  of  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque scenery,  the  finest  country  in  Europe.  To  give 
an  account  of  such  a country,  to  mark  the  contrasts  be- 
tween verdure  and  eternal  snow,  silent  forests  and  roaring 
cataracts,  fruitful  rallies  and  sterile  mountains,  and  to  de- 
lineate all  the  varied  pictures  of  gigantic  nature,  form  a task 
as  difficult  for  the  writer  us  the  painter.  Switzerland  be- 
sides is  so  well  known,  it  is  so  often  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion, that  even  those  who  have  never  seen  it,  arc  enabled 
to  judge  of  it  with  sufficient  accuracy.  To  describe  the 
most  ini|K)rtnnt  features  of  the  country,  and  whatever  it  con- 
tains most  worthy  of  notice,  is  the  object  of  the  present 
book ; itineraries  are  not  wanting  to  guide  the  travellers 
who  wish  to  examine  it  minutely. 

Switzerland  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  France,  on  the 
north  by  the  grand  dutchy  of  Baden  and  the  kingdom  of 
Wirterabcrg,  on  the  east  by  the  Austrian  province  of  Tyrol, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Sardinian  and  tne  Lombardo- Ve- 
netian states.  Its  extent  from  west  to  east  is  equal  to  nearly 
two  hundred  English  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  superficial  extent  of  the  country 
does  not  exceed  twelve  thousand  English  square  miles.* 

Two  distinct  ranges  of  mountains  traverse  Switzerland. 
The  chain  of  the  Jura  stretches  from  south-west  to  north- 
east ; that  of  the  Alps,  which  is  much  more  extensive,  is 
nearly  parallel  to  the  former,  but  numerous  ami  important 
branches  extend  from  it  in  every  direction.  The  length  of 
the  first  is  about  two  hundred  and  forty  or  two  hundred  ami 
fifty  miles,  while  its  breadth  varies  from  thirty-live  to  forty.11 
Precipitous  and  abrupt  towards  the  Alps,  it  becomes  gra- 
dually lower  on  the  side  of  France.  It  is  principally  formed 
by  calcareous  rocks  of  a greyish  or  bluish  colour,  which  in 
some  places  may  be  wrought  as  marble.  Organic  remains 
are  by  no  means  uncommon,  Buch  as  the  bivalvular  shells 
which  geologists  have  termed  grypiutes,  the  spiral  and  mul- 
tilocular  shells  which,  from  their  configuration,  have  been 
called  ammonites  or  horns  of  Ammon,'  anti  those  singular 
conical  remains  that  have  received  the  name  of  belcmniUs 
or  thunderbolts.4  The  calcareous  strata  alternate  with  lay- 
ers oi  fine  sand,  to  the  height  of  eighteen  hundred  feet ; but 
in  some  places  they  an.-  separated  from  each  other  by  lay- 
era  of  angular  or  rolled  pebbles,  that  could  only  have  been 
united  in  the  depths  of  the  ancient  ocean,  by  the  calcareous 
cement  tliat  envelopes  them.  These  pebbles  are  fragments 


* “ Extent  from  wr < to  raw*  about  t»  from  north  to  *nutb  50 

Iragxim:  superfidul  extent  244JO  aquarc  league*”  [19,000  fcn*.  m.  mile*, 
Morse  J 

k " Lrn<th,  from  90  to  100  league*;  breadth,  from  15  to  18." 

* Cvrnua  ammoni*. 


| of  the  different  granitic  rocks  that  form  the  nucleus  of  these 
mountains  and  the  summits  of  the  All*.  The  geologist 
j cannot  observe  without  interest,  on  the  declivities  of  Jura 
j towards  Switzerland,  the  innumerable  blocks  of  granite  at 
the  height  of  two  thousand  feet  above  the  lake  of  Geneva, 

1 which  have  been  apparently  conveyed  thither  from  more 
elevated  summits. 

The  Alps  afford  the  materials  of  continual  study  and  re- 
flection to  the  geologist  who  examines  them.  Among  the 
phenomena  thus  presented  to  hut  notice,  some  have  not 
been  sufficiently  observed,  although  all  have  been  often  ex- 
' plained  by  the  aid  of  hypothec*  and  different  theories. 

, The  immense  masses  that  constitute  the  Alps,  exhibit  at  ‘ 
firat  sight  the  appearance  of  confusion  anti  disorder  ; they 
seem  the  venerable  witnesses  of  the  natural  convulsions 
which  took  place  when  the  earth  assumed  the  form  assigned 
it  by  its  creator.  Inaccessible  peaks  covered  with  snow  ; 
f summits  from  their  almost  perpendicular  sides,  not  unlike 
j gigantic  obelisks ; rallies  surrounded  with  immense  precipi- 
ces ; rocks  almost  consumed  by  time  and  ready  to  fall  from 
; old  age  ; such  are  the  phenomena  which  the  Alpine  chains 
present  But  if  the  observer  who  survey*  them  l>e  familiar 
with  the  study  of  nature,  he  may  we  murks  of  it*  slow  and 
I gradual  course  amid  the  ttoces  of  destruction  and  decay. 

| Ebcl  lias  shown  that  the  most  ancient  deposits  in  these 
' mountains  are  arranged  in  strata  having  a direction  from 
west-south-west  to  east-north-east.  Granitic  rocks  of  a 
date  posterior  to  the  formation  of  organized  beings,*  make 
up  the  chain  connected  with  Mount  Blanc,  the  highest 
mountain  in  Europe.  Different  calcareous  ramifications 
of  the  same  chain  extend  a long  way  northwards,  and  rise 
to  a great  height,  while  the  granitic  rocks  on  the  south  de- 
scend to  the  confines  of  Italy.  Nothing  can  be  more  impo- 
sing than  the  appearance  of  Mount  Bluuc,  towering  high 
above  all  the.  surrounding  mountains ; the  other  summits 
which  encompass  and  incline  towards  it,  have  been  com- 
pared by  a geologist*  to  humble  subjects,  anxious  to  con- 
template and  pay  homage  to  their  sovereign.  Mount  Cer- 
vin  appears  like  a triangular  pyramid,  and  its  summit,  which 
consists  of  serpentine,  rises  to  the  clouds.  But  the  circular 
arrangement  of  some  of  these  heights  may  be  considered 
the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  which  they  exhibit. 
Mount  Rosa,  for  example,  is  formed  by  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  gignntic  peaks  that  enclose  an  immense  circle, 
nearly  six  thousand  yards8  in  diameter.  Geologists  have 


d The  belemnile,  like  Uw  ammonite,  in  an  imivjlvubir  »n>l  niuttilaeultf 
•hell. — P. 

* The  protogine  of  Jurinr,  thr  taUvwrar  *tntitir  iTrjjuU“  of  Daubuiwon. 

* Btvitilnk.  Inrtitutiorw  pfolnciqiic*.  tame  TL  imfle  7G, 

* « About  3000  towr*” 
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looked  in  vain  for  the  trace*  of  ancient  volcanoes  in  the 
Alpine  chain* ; the  ocean  only  ha*  left  marks  of  its  former 
existence. 

The  sun  melts  superficially  the  masses  of  snow  that  co- 
ver the  highest  regions,  and  the  snow  thus  melted,  is  after- 
wards converted  into  ice*  These  glaciers  are  often  in- 
clined, and  always  divided  by  large  and  deep  fissures, 
whence  their  forms  are  generally  very  varied  ana  fantastic. 
According  to  their  greater  or  less  inclination,  the  glaciers 
descend  a short  distance  at  the  approach  of  spring,  but 
their  course  is  soon  interrupted ; still  the  motion  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  causes  numerous  fractures,  which  are 
accompanied  with  loud  and  tremendous  reports,  re-echoed 
from  mountain  to  mountain.  These  effects  are  the  causes ; 
of  others  not  less  remarkable ; the  violent  shock  given  to 
the  air  is  communicated  to  the  snow,  which  is  also  shaken ; 
some  portions  of  it  are  detached,  which  rolling  downwards 
increase  in  bulk,  and  occasionally  overwhelm  habitations, 
villages  and  forests.  Ebe!  concludes  from  a scries  of  ob- 
servations, that  the  ice  descends  annually  in  the  channels  of 
the  glaciers,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  feet ; if  the  average 
descent  be  estimated  at  eighteen  feet  in  one  year,  or  about 
three  miles  in  nine  hundred  years,  and  if  it  be  considered 
that  portions  of  rocks  have  been  gradually  dragged  by  the 
ice  in  some  glaciers  over  inclined  plains  more  than  twenty, 
or  even  thirty  miles  in  length,*  some  notion  may  be  formed 
of  the  immense  period  necessary  for  their  formation.  These 
great  natural  movements  have  been  thus  described  by  an 
eye  witness,  the  clergyman  of  Grindelwald,  who  had  gone 
with  some  of  his  friends  to  visit  the  famous  glacier  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  village.  u My  friends  and  I had 
hardly  sat  down  on  the  ice  to  rest  ourselves,”  says  the  cler- 
gyman, “ when  we  witnessed  that  singular  phenomenon, 
the  growth  or  twclling  of  the  glacier.b  It  was  accompanied 
with  a tremendous  noise ; every  object  around  us  seemed 
to  move  of  its  own  accord  ; guns,  sticks  and  game-bags,  all 
were  overturned ; rocks  apparently  fixed  in  the  ice  were 
detached  and  dashed  against  each  other ; crevices  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  wide  were  opened,  while  others  closed  as  sud- 
denly, and  the  water  contained  in  them  was  thrown  to  a 
great  height  The  whole  glacier,  thus  agitated  with  so 
much  violence,  advanced  a few  paces,  but  tranquillity  was 
soon  restored,  and  the  usual  stillness  was  only  interrupted 
by  the  whistling  of  the  marmot ”* 

The  Rhine  which  pursues  its  sinuous  course  from  Mount 
Saint  Gothard  to  the  lake  of  Constance ; the  Inn  which 
descends  from  Mount  Bernina ; the  Adda  which  rises  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Gallo,  and  throws  itself  into  the  lake  of 
Como;  the  Tesino  which  issues  from  Mount  Cries,  and 
traverses  Lake  Maggiore  in  Italy;  the  Rhone  which  is 
formed  by  different  streams  from  Mounts  Grimsel  and  Fur- 
ca,  and  which  conveys  its  waters  to  the  lake  of  Geneva ; 
the  Aar,  a branch  of  the  Rhine,  which  flows  through  the 
lakes  of  Brientz  and  Thun,  after  having  formed  several 
lofty  cataracts;  and  lastly,  the  IJmmat  which  descends 
from  the  I jmmeren-Alp,  traverses  the  lake  of  Zurich,  and 
unites  with  the  Aar,  water  the  finest  and  largest  rallies  in 
Switzerland. 

Besides  the  different  lakes  which  have  been  enumerated, 
two  important  ones  may  be  added,  those  of  Lugano  and  Lu- 


• " 10  or  13  leagues.”  * " Crur.  tte  {latter." 

• Tbr  nonnunt  given  by  the  clergyman  of  Grindelwalii  wu  pohGahed  in 
• work  by  Profaur  Wiw,  quoted  in  the  first  volume  of  Stmocufa  travel* 
in  Switzerland  (Fr.  edit) 


oeme,  and  two  others  less  extensive,  those  of  Moral  and 
Bienne.  The  lake  of  Neuchatel  has  already  been  described 
in  the  account  of  the  principality  and  the  town  from  which 
its  name  has  been  derived.  All  these  lakes  form  a super- 
ficial extent  of  fifty-two  square  leagues,  or  three  hundred 
and  fourteen  square  miles.*  The  fish  that  they  contain, 
are  the  pike,  the  trout,  the  salmon,  the.  burbot  and  the  um- 
ber ;*  the  latter  a very  delicate  fish  occasionally  exported 
to  Paris,  where  it  is  sometimes  sold  for  so  high  a price 
as  ,£12. 

The  mountains  in  Switzerland  abound  in  useful  sub- 
stances, such  as  porphyry,  marble  and  alabaster.  Iron, 
lead,  copper,  zinc,  cobalt,  bismuth,  arsenic  and  antimony 
are  found  in  veins  and  in  masses ; rock  crystals  are  very 
common,  sulphur  is  collected  in  many  places,  and  Borne 
rivers,  as  the  Rhine,  the  Aar,  the  Adda  and  the  Rcuss, 
carry  down  gold.  Beds  of  lignite  or  bituminous  wood  are 
worked  in  several  rallies,  and  the  inhabitants  use  it  for  fuel. 

More  mineral  springs  are  situated  in  Switzerland  than  in 
most  other  European  countries.  The  acidulous  waters  of 
Saint  Maurice  in  the  canton  of  the  Grisons,  the  baths  of 
Guru  wild  in  Heme,  and  the  warm  springs  at  Baden  are 
well  known ; but  the  most  frequented  of  any  are  those  at 
Pfeffers  and  Leuk.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  contained 
in  their  waters  render  them  salutary  in  diseases  of  the  skin. 
The  goitres  to  which  the  inhabitants  arc  subject  in  some 
cantons,  particularly  in  Berne,  Lucerne,  Friburg  and  the 
Valais,  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  carbonate  of  lime 
held  in  solution  in  different  springs. 

Ebel  and  other  botanists  divide  the  Alps  into  seven  re- 
gions. The  lowest,  or  that  of  the  vine,  commences  in  the 
rallies  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  terminates 
at  the  height  of  seventeen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ; the  next,  or  the  region  of  oaks,  rises  to  the  height 
of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  feet ; that  of  the  beech  suc- 
ceeds and  reaches  to  the  height  of  four  thousand  feet ; that 
of  the  firs  is  next  in  order,  and  rises  five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  , at  that  height  the  lower 
Alpine  region  commences,  where  the  trees  give  place  to 
fruitful  pastures,  which  rise  a thousand  feet  above  them. 
The  higher  Alpine  region  commences  at  six  thousand  five 
hundred,  and  terminates  at  eight  thousand  two  hundred 
feet ; in  places  sheltered  from  the  sun,  the  snow  remains 
throughout  the  year;  the  region  of  glaciers  and  eternal 
snow  rises  nbove  it.  The  two  last  regions  are  not  wholly 
destitute  of  vegetation  ; saxifrages,  gentians  and  other  hy- 
perborean plants  flourish  there. 

The  weasel,  the  pole-cat,  the  ferret,  the  lynx  and  the 
squirrel  are  found  in  Switzerland.  Different  kinds  of  game 
are  not  uncommon  ; among  others  the  white  hare,  of  the 
same  species  as  that  found  in  Siberia,  together  with  the 
chamois  and  the  marmot,  both  of  which  are  considered 
great  delicacies.  The  other  animals  are  the  hamster,  a sjie- 
cies  of  rat  prized  for  its  fur,  different  kinds  of  martens,  tlie 
wild  boar  and  the  bear;  but  the  last  arc  at  present  much 
more  rare  than  formerly  ; they  seem  to  be  almost  confined 
to  the  mountains  of  the  Valais. 

The  antqiathy  that  subsists  between  the  bear  and  the  hull 
is  not  less  certain  than  remarkable.  A well  informed  tra- 
veller states  that  as  soon  as  these  animals  perceive  each 


4 Redeeming  the  leagues  as  French  pout  leagues — if  geographical,  nearly 
400  sq.  mile*.— P. 

* “ L'ombre  chevalier,”  Salma  b'mMa,  Linn. 
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other,  the  bull  becomes  unmanageable,  they  fight  furiously,  i 
and  seldom  separate  before  both  are  exhausted  ; but  what 
is  most  Strange,  they  generally  meet,  os  if  by  appointment, 
on  the  some  place  the  next  day,  and  continue  the  combat 
until  one  of  them  falls.* 

The  chamois  are  also  rapidly  decreasing ; man  is  not 
their  only  foe,  they  have  also  to  escape  from  the  great  eagle 
of  the  Alps.  The  king  of  birds  discovers  the  swift  quadru- 
ped, and  forces  it  by  feigned  attacks  to  fly  to  the  highest 
summits.  The  timid  chamois  too  often  makes  for  the  brink 
of  a precipice,  its  place  of  shelter  from  the  hunter.  But 
such  a position  is  most  favourable  for  its  adversary  ; while 
the  chamois  presents  its  horns  in  an  attitude  of  resistance,  the 
eagle  strikes  it  with  its  wings,  and  hurls  it  headlong  from 
the  precipice  into  the  valley,  where  it  feeds  on  its  carcass. 

But  according  to  Mr.  Coxe,  the  eagle  has  to  contend 
against  the  numerous  ravens  in  the  Alps.  The  battles 
in  which  they  engage,  are  interesting  from  the  aericl  i 
••volutions  made  on  both  sides.  The  ravens  formed  into 
straight  lines,  and  divided  into  several  battalions,  attack 
the  eagle  on  every  side,  and  are  often  replaced  by  troops 
of  reserve ; indeed  it  happens  most  frequently  that  the 
eagle  is  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The  Alpine  eagle 
measures  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet  between  the  tips  of  the 
wings ; it  carries  off  lambs,  kids  and  dogs ; man  never 
Knares  it,  but  it  is  seldom  that  it  comes  within  lie  reach. 
Ebel  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  following  anecdote,  which 
evinces  certainly  no  ordinary  coolness  and  address.  A 
hunter  having  discovered  an  eagle’s  nest,  killed  the  male, 
and  then  climbed  the  rocks  to  seize  the  young,  when  at  the 
moment  he  was  putting  his  hmul  into  the  nest,  the  mother 
pounced  upon  him,  and  fixed  her  talons  on  his  arm,  and 
ncr  beak  in  his  side.  The  hunter  had  presence  of  mind  to 
stand  still,  for  had  he  moved,  he  must  have  fallen  to  the 
bottom  of  a precipice  ; bolding  his  gun  with  one  hand,  and 
.supporting  it  against  the  rock,  he  took  his  aim,  pulled  the 
trigger  with  liis  foot,  and  shot  the  eagle.  Ebel  adds  that 
he  was  forced  to  remain  in  bed  for  a month,  from  the 
wounds  he  had  received* 

The  Swiss  arc  descended  from  the  ancient  Iftlvetii , and 
from  the  people  that  inhabited  their  country-  at  a later  pe- 
riod. History  makes  no  mention  of  the  Helvetii,  until 
about  a hundred  yearn  before  the  Christian  era.  Although 
it  may  be  difficult  to  trace  their  origin,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  are  sprung  from  a very  ancient  branch  of  the 
Celtic  race.  Tne  lofty  ridges  of  the  Alps  must  have  risen 
first  from  the  depths  ot  the  ocean,  and  they  may  also  have 
been  inhabited  before  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

An  author  whose  erudition  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended,* lias  brought  together  several  important  facts  to 
prove  that  Greek  colonies  settled  in  the  country  long  before 
it  was  known  to  the  Romans.  Five  centuries  afterwards, 
when  Julius  Csrsnr  undertook  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  and 
defeated  the  Helvetii  then  marching  to  invade  it,  a register 
of  their  army  written  in  Greek  characters,  was  found 
among  their  baggage.  In  alliance  with  Uie  Cimbri  and 
dift*  •rent  German  nations,  they  had  invaded  the  country  as 
far  as  Marseilles  fifty  years  before  that  period,  and  defeated 
the  consul  Silunus.  Cassius  being  sent  to  give  them  battle, 
creased  the  Alps,  but  they  returned,  and  destroyed  his  le- 
gions not  far  from  the  place  where  the  Rhone  throws  itself 
into  the  lake  of  Geneva.®  If  Divico,  their  chief,  had  known 

* Coxc'n  T mtrU  in  SwUnnfauii. 

k MulkKi  lliwtury  of  Switzrtland. 


how  to  improve  his  vidtorv,  he  might  have  made  himself 
master  of  Rome ; at  all  events  the  Romans  were  then  trem- 
bling for  their  safety,  and  deploring  the  defeat  of  tlieir  gene- 
ral. But  the  allies  divided  their  forces,  and  Murius  con- 
quered them  in  two  battles,  first  near  Aix  in  Provence,  and 
afterwards  on  the  banks  of  the  Adige  in  Italy. 

These  victories  were,  however,  insignificant,  when  coro- 

Kared  with  the  one  that  Caesar  gained  over  them.  Two 
uttdred  and  sixty -three  thousand  Helvetii  and  a hundred 
! thousand  allies  from  the  Jura,  the  lake  of  Constance,  Tyrol 
| and  the  Grisons,  began  their  march,  after  having  burnt 
I twelve  towns  and  four  hundred  villages  in  their  own  country, 
determined  never  to  return  home.  Men,  women,  children, 
carriages  and  cattle  were  accompanied  by  ninety-two  thou- 
sand combatants,  commanded  by  the  same  Divico.  A 
i hundred  thousand  Helvetii  were  all  that  escaped  the  arms 
! of  the  Romans ; Caesar  permitted  them  to  rebuild  their 
; habitations.  The  people  were  included  after  this  defeat 
among  the  allies  of  tne  republic,  but  their  independence 
• did  not  continue  longer  than  six  years.  They  were  after- 
wards ranked  among  the  people  subject  to  Rome,  and  made 
j liable  to  all  the  hardships  which  the  Romans  imposed  on 
{ conquered  nations. 

I Tne  first  foreign  invasion  of  Switzerland,  happened  about 
a hundred  years  after  the  Christian  era.  Net  more  than 
two  centuries  afterwards,  the  seeds  of  Christianity  were 
sown  in  the  country  ; it  still  continued  subject  to  the  empe- 
! rors,  but  in  the  fourth  century  h changed  its  masters.  A 
population  consisting  of  JHemanni,  Ijmgobardi,  Ftmdali, 

I Burgundioncs  and  other  nations  that  appeared  for  the 
I first  time  in  history,  subdued  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 

1 The  conquerors  had  already  mixed  with  the  conquered, 
and  formed  a new  nation,  when  Helvetia  was  again  deso- 
lated by  the  hordes  of  Attila.  But  the  Burgundian  race 
continued  in  the  country  ; they  hnd  their  kings,  and  Gene- 
j va  became  the  place  ol  their  residence.  The  Helvetians 
were  less  oppressed  by  the  barbarians,  than  they  had  been 
i by  the  Romans. 

The  druidical  worship  of  the  ancient  Helvetii  was  amal- 
gamated with  that  of  their  conquerors.  I Ictus  and  Tell- 
tales, B denut,  the  god  of  light,  Tarcmis , armed  with  thunder. 
Shea,  the  divinity  of  the  Grisnns,  nnd  Penninus , tire  god  of 
the  people  in  the  Valais,  shared  the  homage  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. A few  Christians  inhabited,  however,  some  volliea 
in  the  Jura  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  century,  when 
some  Scottish  monks  came  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  hea- 
thens in  Helvetia,  and  Gall,  one  of  them,  acquired  so  great 
a reputation  for  sanctity,  that  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Saint 
Gall  was  erected  as  a tribute  to  his  memory  about  fifty  years 
' after  his  death.  Can  the:  resistance  which  the  Helvetians 
] opposed  to  new  invaders,  be  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  a religion  that  then  began  to  enlighten  a degraded 
people  1 

The  Huns  invaded  Switzerland  in  the  eighth  century, 
but  their  army  was  wholly  defeated ; two  hundred  years 
afterwards,  hordes  made  up  of  Hungarians,  Moors  nnd 
Saracens,  as  they  are  called  in  history,  appeared  twice  in 
the  Alps ; they  burned  the  villages,  and  plundered  the 
country  during  fifty  years,  but  were  tit  last  destroyed  by 
the  brave  mountaineers.  The  nanx-s  of  some  places,  such 
os  JMaur-AlfiUy  Maura-  Fonte,  and  the  Wail  of  the  Saracens 
' near  Avenches,  serve  still  to  attest  their  residence.* 

• C*p«r—  B<«ofc  I. 

I - Simoml'*  Tmvei*  in  Switzerland,  VoStam*  Second, 
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Helvetia  was  under  the  protection  of  the  German  em- 
pire ; Rudolph  of  Hnpjburg,  in  the  height  of  his  power, 
farmed  the  project  of  uniting  the  different  part#  oi  Swit- 
zerland into  a single  sovereignty.  Albert,  his  son,  fol- 
lowed the  same  policy,  but  the  inhabitants  were  much  op- 
pressed by  his  officers.  Ge.ssler,  in  particular,  rendered 
their  yoke  very  burdensome,  and  William  Tell,  by  put- 
ting that  tyrant  to  death,  paved  the  way  for  the  deliverance 
of  hU  countrymen.  Three  heroes,  whose  names  are  re- 
vered throughout  the  republic,  namely,  Werner  from  the  - 
canton  of  Schweitz,  Walter  Furst  from  that  of  Uri,  and 
Arnold  from  that  of  Underwalden,  resolved  in  1308  to  take 
possession  of  the  strong-holds  occupied  by  the  Austrian  go- 
vernors. The  secret  of  their  conspiracy  was  so  well  kept, 
the  measures  concerted  with  such  wisdom,  and  executed 
with  so  much  courage  and  intrepidity,  that  the  result  was 
the  independence  of  their  country.  But  the  IValdsUUm* 
or  the  three  forest  cantons  of  Schweitz,  Underwalden  and 
Uri,  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  constituted  at 
that  time  the  whole  of  free  Helvetia.  They  formed  the 
confederation  of  Schweitz  in  1315  ; at  a later  period  the 
other  cantons  were  successively  included,  and  in  1513  Ap- 
penzell  completed  the  federative  republic,  of  which  the 
independence  was  confirmed  and  secured  by  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia. 

In  1798,  Switzerland,  like  many  other  countries,  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  laws  which  victorious  France  dic- 
tated ; part  of  its  territory  was  taken  away,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  changed.  Geneva,  which  had  been  ceded  to 
France,  was  restored  in  1815,  and  the  country  was  At  the 
same  time  divided  into  twenty-two  cantons. 

The  ancient  gods  of  Helvetia  ceased  to  be  worshipped 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  but  other  beings  of 
the  imagination  have  occupied  their  place.  The  forests 
and  mountains  arc  believed  to  be  peopled  with  spirits,  and 
it  is  supposed  the  causeway  of  Pierre  Pcrtuia,*  as  well  as  | 
the  natural  bridge  which  rises  above  it,  were  constructed  by  j 
the  devil ; the  aperture  is  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  breadth, 
and  twenty  in  heutht,  and  the  breadth  of  the  arch  about 
twenty-five  feet.*  The  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  | 
was  not  embraced  by  all  the  inhabitants.  The  cantons  of 
Bale,  Berne,  Vuud,  Schaffhausen,  Zurich,  Geneva  and 
Neuchntel  separated  from  Rome.  Solcure,  Friburg,  Lu- 
cerne, Zug,  Schweitz,  Underwalden,  Uri,  Tesino  and  the 
VAlais  have  continued  catholic.  The  cantons  of  Aarngu, 
Gltris,  Thurgau,  Saint  Gall,  Appcnzeli,  ami  the?  Grisona 
are  partly  peopled  by  catholics  and  partly  by  protests nU. 

Several  languages  arc  used  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  the  German  more  generally  than  any  other ; the 
people  in  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland  speak  it,  but  it  is 
the  harshest  and  most  guttural  of  the  German  dialects. 
The  inhabitants  of  Vaud,  Neuchntel  and  Geneva,  and  a 
part  of  those  in  Berne,  Soleure,  Friburg  and  the  Valais, 
speak  French  ; but  the  lower  orders  in  the  same  cantons4 
make  use  of  a peculiar  idiom,*  which  hits  been  considered  a 
compound  of  Celtic,  Greek  and  Latin ; it  is  divided  into 
several  dialects,  and  is  apparently  the  most  ancient  Inn- 

* Germ.  WoUbtadU.  b Lat,  Petra  Pcrtnoa,  the  perforated  rock 

* The  aperture  i*  very  irregular  in  it*  form,  full  30  fret  in  it*  least 
breadth  ami  50  in  ita  grate*  i the  bright  about  90  fret.  The  thioknma  of 
tha  rock  on  one  ride  of  the  opening  ia  35  feet,  and  on  the  other  39.  (Simomi's 
Travel*  in  Switzerland.) 

* Rather  in  the  (tiatrirta  where  French  ia  (spoken  — P. 

* wUn  imtoM  wrlrhe  ou  Roman." — In  the  Uhle  of  population  p.  760, 
thu  ia  made  to  include  the  Grieoae.  In  the  table  of  European  language*, 


guage  in  the  country.  The  Italian  is  spoken  in  the  canton 
of  Tesino,  and  in  a part  of  that  of  the  Orisons. r 

The  honesty,  simplicity  and  moral  purity  of  the  Swiss 
have  been  greatly  overrated.  The  wealthy  who  travel 
through  Switzerland,  are  apt  to  be  misled  by  the  impres- 
sions produced  by  a country'  abounding  in  romantic  sites, 
and  differing  so  much  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  besides 
the  only  country  inhabited  by  shepherds  and  husbandmen 
living  under  a populur  government  The  peaceful  life  of 
the  mountaineers  makes  the  citizen  envy  their  destiny  ; he 
believes  them  happy,  because  he  is  rendered  so  himself  by 
the  new  sensations  which  the  variety  of  objects  creates ; he 
forms  a high  idea  of  their  virtue,  because  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  ambition  and  intrigue,  he  supposes  them  to  be 
without  ambition,  core,  or  vice.  Thus,  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  are  apt  to  suppose  that  happiness  can  only  be  found 
in  the  country  ; it  is  however  but  too  well  known  that  ex- 
amples of  virtue  and  good  morals  are  not  always  to  be  met 
whti  in  villages.  In  Switzerland,  as  in  every  other  country', 
ignorance  and  poverty  ore  rarely  united  with  moral  quali- 
ties ; in  the  cantons  where  education  is  diffused,  where  in- 
dustry and  commerce  are  sources  of  wealth,  the  people 
are  contented  and  happy.  Religion  exerts  a beneficent  in- 
fluence, and  the  spirit  of  union  and  tolerance,  which  per- 
vades every  class  of  the  community',  may  in  part,  at  least, 
be  attributed  to  protestnntism. 

If  the  Swiss  have  little  taste  for  the  charms  of  society, 
they  are  perhaps  on  that  account  more  susceptible  of  other 
enjoyments  ; domestic  happiness,  conjugal  and  parental  af- 
fections, as  well  ns  the  other  virtues  of  private  life,  are  more 
common  in  Switzerland  than  in  countries  where  social 
pleasures  are  better  understood,  and  where  the  feelings  are 
, less  concentrated.  The  men  meet,  but  it  is  to  converse, 
smoke  and  walk  about  a chamber,  where  three  chairs  are 
sufficient  for  twelve  persons.  It  is  not  difficult  to  discover 
the  character  of  an  individual  almost  at  the  first  interview, 
so  great  is  the  simplicity  of  manners,  so  little  effect  has  been 
produced  by  the  usages  of  society.  Thus,  says  a Swiss 
author,*  “ at  the  concert  or  the  church,  at  every  place 
where  a number  of  persons  are  assembled,  but  most  of  all 
at  a play,  which  being  scklom  permitted,  is  on  that  account 
more  frequented,  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  the  prodi- 
gious diversity  of  physiognomies  m people  of  every  age,  but 
particularly  in  the  young,  the  extreme  mobility  of  their  fea- 
tures, and  the  ingenuousness  ami  vivacity  of  their  expres- 
sions.” 

Bravery,  the  love  of  labour,  attachment  to  their  country  , 
and  respect  for  ancient  customs  and  institutions,  form  the 
principal  features  in  the  national  character.  The  mass  ot 
the  people  are  more  enlightened  than  in  other  countries ; 
in  some  cantons,  not  only  the  wealthy  but  the  peasantry 
cultivate  literature  and  the  arts.  The  human  mind,  how- 
ever, is  made  up  of  so  many  contradictions,  that  in  Swit- 
zerland, where  liberty  has  been  established  for  several  ages, 
some  remains  of  the  worst  of  governments  are  suffered  to 
exist ; justice  is  privately  administered,  and  the  torture  is 
stfll  in  use. 


Book  XCVI.  the  Rhtetian,  spoken  in  the  Griimnt  and  Tyrol,  the  Yalai- 
•an,  apoken  in  the  Lower  Valais,  and  the  Heiretic,  ipoken  in  the  wcatem 
Swise  cantons,  are  all  elimrd  together  under  the  bead  of  Romanic  (Ro- 
inenfth)  of  the  Alp*.  Note  (*)  — P. 

1 The  inhabitant*  of  the  canton  of  the  Orieon*  may  he  divided  into 
three  rln Me*  aecatdtac  |n  thrir  bncvazr*,  v-i*.  Italian*,  Proper  Griaona, 
who  apeak  the  Romunnh  laiuruage,  awl  uennana. — P. 

* Meistcr'*  Travel*  from  Zurich  to  Zurich. 
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Different  costumes  of  which  the  origin  is  very  ancient, 
distinguish  the  people  in  most  of  the  cantons  ; in  several, 
sumptuary  laws  have  been  introduced,  u wise  and  salutary 
measure  in  a country  where  independence  and  liberty  arc 
tbstered  by  the  absence  of  luxury.  Games  of  chance  are 
prohibited,  but  gymnastic  exercises  are  the  daily  amuse- 
ments of  the  young  ; they  engage  in  the  race,  in  wrestling, 
in  throwing  the  dart,  or  in  shooting  at  a target  Although 
the  Swiss  are  not  a poetical  people,*  it  is  certain  that  of  ah 
tin?  arts,  music  is  the  one  most  generally  cultivated. 

The  different  branches  of  agriculture  are  well  under- 
stood in  Switzerland,  and  if  it  were  not  for  variable  sea- 
sons, it  might  be  unnecessary  to  import  grain  or  other  ar- 
ticles of  primary  necessity.  The  extent  and  fruitfulness 
of  the  pastures  are  favourable  to  the  {iropogation  of  cattle  ; 
the  oxen  are  remarkable  for  their  size,  and  the  cows,  par- 
ticularly the  short-homed  breed  in  the  valley  of  Gruyeres, 
are  much  prized  in  different  countries.  The  horses,  though 
neither  swift  nor  well  made,  ore  strong  and  hardy,  but  as 
the  mule  a more  sure-footed,  it  is  the  most  common  beast 
of  burden  in  the  mountains. 

The  commerce  of  the  different  cantons  has  been  much 
diminished  since  the  last  treaties.  The  prohibitory  system 
introduced  by  neighbouring  states,  has  necessarily  confined 
the  outlets  which  the  Helvetic  confederation  found  former- 
ly for  its  cattle,  leather,  cheese,  hemp  and  flax,  and  for  its 
watches  and  muslins,  but  its  pharmaceutical  plants  form 
still  a considerable  branch  of  exportation. 

The  canton  of  Schaff hausen,  one  of  the  smallest  in  Swit- 
zerland, is  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  coun- 
try. The  capital  of  the  same  name  is  the  only  town  of  any 
consequence,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  contains  little 
or  nothing  remarkable.  Its  port  was  frequented  as  early 
ns  the  eighth  century ; it  was  called  Schiffhamen  or  a 
shelter  for  vessels,*  from  its  position  above  the  cataracts  of 
the  Rhine.  The  town  possesses  an  academy,  a gymna- 
sium, several  schools  and  a bible  society.  The  trade, 
which  is  considerable,  consists  in  cotton  stuffs,  silks  and 
leather.  The  strangers,  who  repair  to  the  celebrated  fall 
of  Laufferi,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Europe,  gene- 
rally visit  Scbaft'hausen. 

Frauenfeld,  the  capital  of  Thurgau,  contains  three  large 
and  fine  streets,  and  several  silk  manufactories.  Bischols- 
zell,  a small  town,  Is  peopled  by  husbandmen. 

Saint-Gall  is  distinguished  as  a commercial  and  manu- 
facturing town,  but  the  only  curiosities  are  the  remains  of 
its  ancient  abbey,  and  the  manuscripts  which  are  contained 
in  it  The  people  in  the  adjacent  territory  are  among  the 
poorest  in  Switzerland ; they  are  degraded  by  ignorance 
and  its  attendant  vices. 

Appenzell,  which  surrounds  the  last  canton,  presents  a 
very  different  spectacle ; the  greatest  industry  prevails 
through  every  pail  of  it.  The  capital  of  the  same  name 
is  only  a burgh  ; Ilerisau  is  a place  of  greater  consequence, 
and  possesses  a more  flourishing  trade. 

Zurich  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  situation,  and  for 
the  fine  views  that  extend  from  its  ramparts  ami  public 
walks.  The  materials  of  its  commerce  are  supplied  by  its 
cotton,  hat  and  soap  manufactories.  It  was  distinguished 
in  the  middle  ages  by  the  reformer  Ztiinglhts,  and  since 

* Madunr  Dp  Start' 8 Germany. 

* ‘‘Abri  Jr*  bateaux" — Literally,  tkiff-KouM  or  boat-house.  (Si- 
mona.)— P, 

* In  the  public  library  i»  a cabinet  of  medal*,  the  library  of  the  chapter 


that  period,  by  the  illustrious  men,  who  have  been  born  in 
the  town.  To  be  convinced  of  its  just  claims  to  cele- 
brity, it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  Gessner, 
Lavuter  and  Pestariozzi.  Its  libraries  are  rich  in  manu- 
scripts, in  medals  and  in  collections  of  natural  history.* 
Its  schools  are  numerous,  its  academy  is  frequented  by 
many  strangers,  and  its  scientific  societies  might  be  credit- 
able to  larger  and  more  populous  cities.  The  small  town 
of  Winterthur  rivals  Zurich  in  the  industry  of  its  inhabi- 
tants ; in  its  library,  there  is  a fine  collection  of  medals  and 
engraved  stones,  found  in  the  village  of  Ober-Winterthur, 
which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Htodam 

Aanui,  or  Amu,  the  capital  of  Aargau,  although  an  old 
and  dirty  town,  » a place  of  considerable  trade.  It  pos- 
, sea*e*  several  charitable  institutions,  and  schools  to  which 
jmrents  are  obliged  to  send  their  children.  A numerous 
collection  of  manuscripts  relative  to  the  history  of  Switzer- 
land, forms  the  most  valuable  portion  of  its  library.  Aarau 
is  the  only  town  in  the  confederation  where  meteorological 
observations  are  registered.  Baden  is  known  from  its  baths 
which  the  Romans  called  Aqwt  Varbigmtr.  Tacitus  in- 
forms us  that  these  baths  were  finely  built,  and  the  same 
writer  commends  their  salubrity.  A great  many  nntiqui- 
ties  have  been  found  near  the  town,  among  others,  a statue 
of  Isis,  which  was  long  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
Saint  Vcrena.*  The  small  town  of  Zoffingen  is  well  built ; 
it  possesses  several  fine  edifices,  a library  and  a collection 
of  medals.  The  only  fortress  and  the  only  arsenal  within 
the  limits  of  the  confederation,  are  situated  at  Aarburg  or 
Arburg. 

Bale,  Basil  or  Basle,  which  Ammianus  Marcclltnus  calls 
Basiliay  was  the  most  important  town  in  Helvetia  during  the 
eleventh  century  ; it  was  also  during  a long  time  the  only 
one  in  Europe,  where  the  art  of  printing  was  carried  to  a 
great  degree  of  perfection.  Many  illustrious  men  have 
Ijcen  born  within  its  walls,  among  others,  the  Bernouilfis, 
ihe  Eulers,  and  the  celebrated  Holbein  ; several  oamtings 
by  that  distinguished  artist,  are  carefully  preserved  in  the 
university.  Erasmus  died  at  Bale,  and  left  his  valuable 
library  to  the  same  institution  ; it  possesses  besides,  a col- 
lection of  twelve  thousand  Roman  medals,  and  other  anti- 
quities found  at  Angst,  the  ancient  Augwta  Raitr(Kontmr 
at  some  distance  from  the  town.  The  statue  of  Munalius 
Plancus,  the  founder  of  that  colony,  may  be  seen  in  tbe 
tower  of  the  townhouse.  The  jiopulation  of  the  town  has 
decreased  since  the  sixteenth  century,  but  it  is  stiff  adorned 
with  several  fine  streets  and  spacious  squares.  The  hos- 
pitals and  charitable  institutions  are  richly  endowed,  and 
the  method  of  instruction  proposed  by  Pestalozzi,  has  been 
adopted  with  great  success  in  the  different  school*. 

The  situation  of  the  town  is  very  romantic.  The  cathe- 
I dial  stands  on  a lofty  terrace  shaded  by  horse-chestnut 
trees;  it  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  Rhine,  but  the 
I river  assumes  the  character  of  an  impetuous  torrent,  more 
i likely  to  desolate  than  to  fructify  or  facilitate  communications  , 
in  the  country  through  which  it  flows.  u I could  not  per-  • 
ceive,”  says  Simond,  M a single  boat  in  that  part  of  its 
course  ; its  waters  are  of  a whitish  blue  colour,  not  unlike 
those  of  the  Rhone  ; indeed  it  is  easy  to  discover  a sort  of 
family  resemblance  between  these  two  large  rivers,  which 

(Char  her  ren)  t*  rich  in  inamiffTipta,  and  tb<*  physical  society  possesses  a 
library,  a museum  of  natural  history,  and  a collection  of  philosophical  in- 
strument* (Conv.  Lex.)— P. 

J Ebrl's  Travel*  in  Switzerland. 
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indicates  their  common  origin.”  Little  Bale,  on  the  oppo-  i 
ate  bank,  communicates  with  the  town  by  a bridge  built  of  ' 
stone  at  the  two  extremities,  and  of  wood  in  the  middle,  on  | 
account  of  the  depth  and  rapidity  of  the  current  The  j 
mountains  of  the  Black  Forest  bound  the  horizon  towards  ' 
the  north-east.*  Bale  has  been  more  than  once  overturned 
by  earthquakes  ; it  was  desolated  by  the  plague  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  it  hus  been  affirmed  that  with  the 
exception  of  one,  all  the  members  of  its  council  fell  victims 
to  that  disease. 

So  leu  re  is  a place  of  considerable  trade  ; its  broad  and 
well  paved  streets  are  adorned  with  fountains,  and  a num- 
ber of  baths  have  been  built  on  the  Aar.  The  principal 
church*  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  Switzerland.  The 
late  improvements  in  the  system  of  education  have  not 
vet  been  adopted  in  the  town,  although  their  advantages 
have  been  acknowledged  in  the  rural  districts.  The  pri-  ! 
sons,  workhouses  and  hospitals  in  Soleure  are  much  better 
managed  than  others  in  places  of  greater  importance. 

Several  important  towns  are  situated  in  the  canton  of 
Berne.  Porentrui  carries  on  a considerable  trade  in  leather. 
Burgdorf,  or,  according  to  its  French  name,  Bertboud,  » 
well  known  from  the  institution  founded  by  Pestalozzi. 
Many  silk  worms  are  reared  at  Bienne  ; its  celebrated  lake 
is  three  leagues  in  length,  one  in  breadth/  ami  two  hundred 
feet  in  depth.  The  houses  are  curiously  painted  and  built 
upon  arcades,  and  the  squares  are  decorated  with  old  foun- 
tains, the  most  of  which  were  erected  during  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  long  hair  of  the  women  de- 
scends below  their  petticoats,  but  the  latter  hardly  reach  to 
their  knees. 

Berne  or  Bern,  the  chief  town  in  this  wealthy  canton,  is 
well  built,  but  the  streets  are  gloomy  and  deserted.  The 
town  is  kept  clean  by  the  numerous  fountains  and  limpid 
streams  which  water  it.  The  magistrates  have  not  sacrificed  j| 
utility  to  appearances  ; hospitals,  aiul  store  houses  in  which 
grain  is  deposited  and  used  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  are  the 
first  objects  that  the  stranger  remarks  on  entering  Berne,  j 
The  commerce  of  the  town  is  not  very  great,  but  the  mha- 1 
bitanLs  are  comparatively  affluent ; no  mendicants  are  seen 
in  the  streets.  The  edifices  and  places  worthy  of  being  j 
visited,  are  the  arsenal,  the  cathedral  which  was  built  in  the  1 
rixteenth  century/  the  church  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  finished 
in  1704,  the  library,  different  scientific  collections  and  the 
monument  in  the  botanical  garden,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  great  Haller,  who  was  bora  in  the  town.  The  situ- 
ation of  Berne  on  a height  renders  it  salubrious,  and  ac- 
counts in  some  measure  for  the  frequent  instances  of  longe- 
vity. Its  name,  which  is  derived  from  the  German  word 
b(tr  (bear,)  has  given  rise  to  different  opinions  concerning  I 
its  origin.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Bcrthold  the  Fourth, 
duke  of  Zxhringen,  and  the  founder  of  the  town,  called  it 
Ba*rn,  from  having  killed  a bear  in  the  vicinity.  The  j 
figure  of  the  same  animal  forms  the  city  arms,*  and  it  is 
perhaps  for  these  reasons  that  several  bears  are  still  kept  in  i 
the  intrenchmcnts. 

Surscc  ami  Scmpach  are  two  small  towns  in  the  canton 
of  Lucerne  ; they  are  agreeably  situated  at  the  two  extre- 
mities of  a lake  to  which  the  last  town  has  given  its  name. 
But  Lucerne  is  still  more  remarkable  for  its  fine  lake,  part 

* Sundnd'i  Tr*»fk  in  Switzerland 

* 44  l.'egtise  de  Saint  Ourra” — the  church  of  8L  Uwp.  (Ed.  Enryr.) 

* Nine  mile*  long  and  four  broad.  (Ed.  Encye.) 

4 The  cathedral  wan  erected  in  14*Jl  br  the  **aroe  architect  who  huilt  the 
Munrferat  Straatarg  (finiabnJ  1££>.)  Eld.  Encye.  Enryr.  Method.  The  : 


of  which  lies  beyond  its  territory,  and  is  called  the  lake  of 
the  Four  Cantons.  The  mountains  of  R‘ighif  and  Pilate* 
are  reflected  from  the  surface  of  ha  waters,  and  the  most 
romantic  views  may  be  seen  from  the  chapel  of  Maria  Zell 
and  other  elevated  situations  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
broad  and  modern  streets  of  Lucerne  are  surrounded  by 
fortifications  that  were  built  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Covered  wooden  bridges,  one  of  which  is  thirteen  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  in  length,  are  erected  across  the  Reuss,  and 
unite  the  two  quarters.  The  townhouse  is  richly  adorned  ; 
the  armour  of  duke  Leopold,  and  other  trophies  gained  at 
the  battles  of  Sempoch  and  Moral,  are  deposited  in  the 
arsenal.  The  former  of  these  engagements  was  fought  in 
1386,  and  the  latter  in  1476.  Different  antiquities  are 
preserved  in  the  cathedral ; the  libraries,  whk*h  are  rich  in 
manuscripts,  the  celebrated  model  of  Switzerland  con- 
structed in  relievo  by  General  Pfyffcr,  the  learned  societies, 
the  colleges  and  the  echook,  give  the  town  an  importance 
that  forms  a striking  contrast  with  its  scanty  population. 

The  canton  of  Zug  is  smaller  than  any  other  in  Switzer- 
land, and  its  capital  of  the  same  name  was  probably  one 
of  the  towns  wnich  the  Helvetii  burned,  when  they  made 
an  incursion  into  Gaul  in  the  time  of  Juliu9  Cssar. 

Schweitz,  which  might  be  more  correctly  called  a burgh 
than  a town,  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Mytben  moun- 
tains ; almost  all  the  houses  are  ill  built  The  pilgrims  of 
Switzerland,  and  others  front  many  parts  of  Germany  and 
France,  meet  at  the  village  of  Einsiedeln  in  the  same  can- 
ton. The  convent  of  the  Benedictines  possesses  a sup- 
jxteed  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  a piece  of  silver 
impressed  with  the  hand  of  the  Saviour.  Those  who  wish 
to  nave  tlteir  sins  forgiven,  must  put  their  fingers  into  the 
five  marks  in  the  silver,  and  drink  out  of  the  fourteen  popes 
of  the  fountain  in  front  of  the  convent,  because  from  one  of 
them,  at  present  unknown,  Jesus  quenched  h»  thirst. 
Rapperschwyl  is  an  old  and  almost  deserted  town  ; but  its 
sombre  aspect  harmonizes  with  the  romantic  country  that 
surrounds  it 

No  hostile  army  had  invaded  the  canton  of  Claris  during 
more  than  four  hundred  years;  but  it  was  at  last  devastated 
by  the  French,  the  Austrians  and  the  Russians,  in  1798. 
Whatever  could  serve  lor  food  or  clothing,  was  pillaged  by 
the  soldiers.  The  inhabitants  of  this  rich  canton  were  re- 
duced to  poverty ; the  last  bottle  of  wine  in  the  valley  of 
Semft,  was  offered  to  Suwarrow  and  the  grand  duke  Con- 
stantine, during  their  precipitate  retreat.  Glaris  differs  from 
most  other  towns ; its  character  is  wholly  Swiss  ; the  anti- 
quated manners  of  its  inhabitants  and  their  still  more  ancient 
habitations  render  it  like  a place  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  date  of  their  construction  is  marked  on  almost  all  the 
houses  ; some  of*  them  have  stood  for  more  than  five  hun- 
dred years  ; they  are  pointed  with  various  colours,  and 
on  many  of  them  historical  events  are  represented.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  so  much  is  the  town 
obscured  by  the  lofty  mountains  on  every  side,  that  accor- 
ding to  an  intelligent  traveller,  the  sun  in  visible  in  winter 
for  only  four  hours  in  the  day/  The  inhabitants  manufac- 
ture cloth,  cotton  stuffs  and  muslin. 

Altorf,  the  chief  town  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  was  rendered 
illustrious  by  the  liberators  of  Helvetia.  A tower  on  which 

great  church  (cathedra])  au  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century. 
Simon*!. — P. 

• M Arraea  parUnbra,"— « mat  of  arm*  in  which  the  charge*  refer  to  tho 
ctymologv  of  the  beaTrr’a  nnror  — P. 
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the  history  of  William  Tell  is  represented,  stands  on  the  | 

rt  formerly  occupied  by  the  lime  tree,  where  he  aimed  at 
apple  on  the  head  of  Ills  son.  An  old  house,  now 
nearly  in  ruins,  Is  visited  hy  strangers ; it  belonged  to  Wal- 
ter Furst,  the  I'uthe r-in-law  of  William  Tell,  and  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  time. 

The  simplicity  and  hospitality  of  ancient  times  are  still  j 
observable  in  the  canton  of  Underwalden,*  It  b divided : 
into  two  small  republics ; Stantz,  the  chief  town  of  the  one, 
b remarkable  for  a large  church,  adorned  with  marble! 
pillars,  and  Sarnen,  the  capital  of  the  other,  is  situated  in 
one  of  the  finest  vnlfies  in  Switzerland.  A large  fountain* 
formed  from  a angle  block  of  granite  has  been  erected  in 
the  market  place. c The  people  in  the  canton  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  cheese,  which  is  exported  into  Italy 
and  different  parts  of  Germany. 

Frihurg  is  one  of  the  most  important  agricultural  cantons 
in  Switzerland  ; it  b also  highly  interesting  to  the  botanist, 
and  its  women  are  distinguished  hy  their  beauty  and  the 
singularity  of  their  dress.  Cheese  forms  the  principal  wealth 
of  Gruyeres,  and  the  small  town  of  Morat  is  celebrated  as 
being  tF»c  place  of  the  battle  in  which  Charles  the  Rash4  was 
defeated.  Friburg,  the  capital,  is  encompassed  with  an- 
cient walls,  but  the  euthedral  is  the  only  remarkable  build- 
ing ; its  tower  is  about  three  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in 
height.*  The  people  appear  to  be  as  favourably  disposed  to  j 
antiquated  customs  nml  institutions  ns  they  are  averse  to 
every  sort  of  intellectual  improvement.  The  Jesuits  have 
been  lately  recalled ; they  hare  acquired  their  former  inllu- 
ence,  and  the  direction  of  the  schools  b at  present  commit- 
ted to  their  care.  The  trade  of  the  town  consbts  in  hats, 
cotton  cloths  and  earthen  ware. 

The  canton  of  Vaud,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  popu- 
lous in  Switzerland,  b also  the  one  in  which  the  blessings 1 
of  knowledge  and  education  arc  most  diffused.  Crimes  are 
of  very  rare  occurrence  ; not  more  than  seventy  or  eighty 
individuals  are  confined  in  all  the  houses  of  correction,  and 
out  of  three  thousand  processes  instituted  annually,  more  ' 
than  two  thousund  are  settled  by  the  intervention  of  arbiters 
or  justices  of  peace/ 

Jfotnticum,  the  ancient  capita]  of  Roman  Helvetia,  was ! 
situated  near  the  lake  of  Morat ; it  occupied  an  extent  of 
more  than  six  miles*  in  circumference.  The  remains  of  1 
streets  and  edifices  may  still  be  observed,  notwithstanding  1 
the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  depredations  of  ancient  and  i 
modem  barbarians.  Ruins  which  are  supposed  to  have  i 
been  once  public  baths,  mosaics,  pilasters,  nmrble  columns, 
the  remains  of  a vast  amphitheatre,  basso-relievos  and  in-  i 
acriptions  attest  its  former  splendour.  The  walk  of  its  an-  i 
dent  port,  and  the  iron  rings  to  which  boats  were  attached,  | 
are  still  seen  ; but  it  b very  remarkable  that  the  lake  has  | 
now  receded  from  it  more  than  a quarter  of  a league.  Ta-  1 
dtus  makes  mention  of  Jiventicum,  and  Vespasian  cmbel-  < 
tbhed  it,  but  it  b at  present  an  ill  peopled  burgh,  of  which  • 
the  Latin  name  has  been  changed  into  Avenchcs.  The  i 
greatest  curiosities  in  the  small  town  of  Paycme,  are  the  | t 
tomb  an. I the  saddle  of  queen  Bertha  ; an  opening  appears' 
in  the  saddle,  which  was  made  to  hold  the  distaff  oi  that  » 
good  queen,  who  never  travelled  without  it  Yverdun  b a i 
place  of  trade  and  industry ; its  inhabitants  are  distinguished  i 

' ^J^rwalden.  k T hr  twain  of  a fountain. 

* 4 Charltt*  the  BcW.  1 
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| by  their  urbanity  and  tbeir  taste  for  the  sciences.  It  was 
the  ancient  Ebre  dunum,  the  residence  of  the,  commander 
of  the  barks  ( prafectus  bwrcariorwn.)  Orbe,  which  was 
also  a Roman  town,  b still  commanded  by  the  ancient  cas- 
tle where  Brunehauh  was  betrayed  and  delivered  to  Cfo- 
taire  the  Second,  by  whom  slie  was  condemned  to  death, 
j The  small  town  of  Nyon  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  possesses 
a considerable  trade  in  porcelain.  Rollc  is  famous  for  its 
wine,  Morges  for  its  paper,  its  foils  and  its  cannon,  but  Ve- 
! vay  b perhaps  better  known  than  either,  from  its  romantic 
situation,  and  from  the  rocks  of  Meilleric,*  that  rise  above 
the  lake.  A huge  fountain  adorns  the  market  place,  which 
may  bear  a comparison  with  uny  other  in  Switzerland. 
The  vineyards  in  the  neighbourhood  are  very  productive ; 
the  husbandmen  and  vine-dressers  join  in  a festival  every 
four  years,  which  is  preceded  by  n procession,  in  which  dif- 
ferent individuals  represent  heathen  gods  and  personages  in 
sacred  history.  Noah  and  Canaan  are  seen  near  Bacchus 
und  Silenus ; Ceres  b seated  in  her  car,  followed  by  bac- 
chantes and  satyrs.  The  origin  of  the  procession,  which 
was  in  all  probability  modified  after  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  b lost  in  the  night  of  time.1  I^ausanne,  a place 
of  some  celebrity,  is  situated  at  a short  distance  from  the 
site  of  the  ancient  lAiuonittm ; it  has  several  learned  and 
scientific  societies ; Theodore  Beza  and  Conrad  Gessner 
taught  in  its  academy.  The  buildings  worthy  of  notice  are 
the  castle,  the  cathedral  begun  in  the  year  1000,  and  con- 
secrated hy  Gregory  the  Tenth,  in  the  presence  of  Rudolph 
[ of  Hnpsburg,  and  lastly  the  house  inhabited  by  Gibbon  the 
historian. 

The  scenery  round  the  lake  of  Geneva  b not  perhaps  so 
striking  as  that  near  other  Swiss  lakes  of  a smaller  size. 
Its  surface  b supposed  to  be  greater  than  a hundred  and 
fifty-six  square  miles  ;k  hut  its  extent  renders  it  difficult  in 
many  places,  for  the  spectator  to  judge  correctly  of  the  dis- 
tance and  height  of  the  summits  that  encompass  it.  The 
mountains  seem  to  be  nearer  and  consequently  lew  elevated 
than  they  really  are.  The  upper  extremity  b without  doubt 
the  finest  part  of  the  lake  ; it  may  there  hear  a comparison 
with  the  roost  romantic  sites  in  Germany  or  Switzerland. 
The  surface  of  its  water  b eleven  hundred  and  twenty-six 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.'  The  mean  depth  has  been 
estimated  at  five  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  tne  tempera- 
ture is  warmer  at  the  surface  than  at  the  bottom.  The  lake 
b subject  to  a phenomenon  which  has  not  been  hitherto 
satisfactorily  explained  ; in  other  words,  the  water  has  se- 
veral times  been  seen  to  rise  four  or  five  feet  above  its  ordi- 
nary level  in  the  space  of  a few  hours.  To  these  tides  the 
inhabitants  have  given  the  name  of  teickes.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  lake  was  larger  at  a former  perkxl  than  at 
present ; indeed  the  supposition  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  alluvial  de|JOsits  arc  formed  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Rhone,  while  the  same  river  is  limpid  and  transparent 
at  its  efflux.  This  lake,  one  of  the  finest  in  southern  Eu- 
rope, was  well  known  in  ancient  times  by  the  name  of  Le- 
mon (Lams  Lemanus.) 

Geneva,  the  capital  of  a very  small  Swiss  canton,  is  shu- 
nted at  its  western  extremity.  But  although  the  canton 
may  be  insignificant,  both  in  size  and  population,  it  is  the 
most  civilized,  industrious  and  wealthy  of  any  in  Switzcr- 

k The  rocks  of  Mrillcne  are  on  tl*c  southern  tick  of  the  lake  opposite 
Vem;  1 Kbcfa  Description  of  Swiuerknd. 

k u Ratimatid  at  ‘Jf>  aq.  I razors." 

1 Arc i inline  to  the  ralrulnUun*  of  Drluc.  (1134  feet,  according  to  Pic* 
tfi,  and  1151,  according  to  £huckbor)(h.l 
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land.  The  houses  and  buildings  in  Geneva  are  little  worthy 
of  notice,  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  town  b divided 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  rapid  waters  of  tl»c  Rhone  ; 
but  the  natunil  beau  lies  of  the  vicinity  are  varied  and  impo- 
iing.  The  superiority  of  Geneva  over  other  places  in  Swit- 
zerland is  of  an  intellectual  nature  ; literature  and  science 
have  been  cultivated  with  no  ordinary  success  since  the  Re- 
formation. Much  has  been  done  for  whatever  is  connect- 
ed with  education  or  instruction.  Sixty  thousand  volumes 
and  a great  many  manuscripts  are  contained  in  the  library. 
The  college  founded  by  Calvin  consists  of  different  chairs 
in  theology,  law,  medicine  and  other  branches  of  literature 
and  science.  The  observatory  is  provided  with  good  instru- 
ments, and  the  botanical  garden  abounds  with  valuable 
plants  ; lastly,  several  literary  and  scientific  societies  diffuse 
among  every  rank  a taste  for  useful  knowledge  ; to  these 
causes,  and  to  the  influence  of  a rigid  worship,  may  per* 
hap  be  attributed  the  virtue  and  morality  by  which  the  in- ! 
Iiabitnnts  of  both  sexes  arc  distinguished  in  Geneva. 

The  valley  of  tin;  Rhone,  which  forms  the  wealthy  can- 
ton of  the  Valais,  was  called  in  ancient  times  ValUs  Perm- 
no,  either  from  the  god  Penninu *,  or  from  the  Celtic  word 
pm,  which  signifies  a point  or  sharp  summit. , a dc nomination 
strictly  applicable  to  most  of  the  mountains  that  surround  the 
valley.  Theburgh  of  Saint  Maurice,  remarkable  for  its  liand- 
sonie  buildings  and  its  fine  abbey,  is  the  first  (dace  that  the 
stranger  enters  as  be  ascends  the  Rhone.  Between  it  and 
Martigny,  another  burgh,  (wirt  of  which  has  been  called  the 
town,  is  situated  the  lofty  cascade  that  ought  not  certainly 
to  be  denominated  tlie  Pine  Vac  he.  It  falls  from  & per- 
pendicular height  of  three  hundred  feet,  not  eight  hundred, 
as  some  authors  have  stated.  At  no  great  distance  nliove 
it,  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  Rhone,  Sion,  the  capital  of  the 
canton,  and  the  Ectodvmm*  of  the  Romans,  exhibits  its 
three  castles  built  one  above  another.  The  bishopric  of 
Sion  is  considered  the  most  ancient  in  Switzerland.  The 
principal  buildings  art*  several  convents,  an  hospital,  an  epis- 
copal palace  and  ten  churches.  The  village  of  Albimn  is 
situated  near  the  baths  of  l^-uk,  between  Sion  and  Bricg ; 
it  is  only  accessible,  says  a traveller,  by  means  of  eight  long 
ladders  supported  on  precipitous  rocks  and  steep  declivities. 
The  inhabitants,  men,  women  ami  children,  climb  up  and 
fro  down  the  ladders  day  and  night,  many  of  them  with  bur- 
dens on  their  heads,  without  imagining  the  road  to  be  worse 
than  any  other.*  Brieg,  one  of  the  finest  burghs  in  the 
Valais,  may  he  distinguished  at  a distance  by  its  houses  co- 
vered with  micaceous  schistus  of  a brilliant  silver  colour ; its 
baths  were  formerly  as  muc  h frequented  as  those  at  Leuk. 

The  canton  of  Tesino  is  the  poorest,  and  the  people  are 
the  most  ignorant  of  any  in  Switzerland.  The  finest  silk 
m the  canton  is  obtained  at  Lugano,  a small  town  situa- 
ted on  the  banks  of  a lake.  Several  buildings  in  the  burgh 
of  liocarno  on  Lake  Mftggiore  announces  its  former  pros- 
perity. Bellinzone,  an  insignificant  town,  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tesino  ; the  gy  mnasium  in  the  only  in- 
stitution, from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  Bellinzooc 
was  the  capital  of  the  canton. 

If  Berne  be  excepted,  the  canton  of  the  Orisons  is  the 
most  important  in  Switzerland  ; it  formed  port  of  Rhsc- 
tia  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Tuns  situated  in  the 
midst  of  mountains,  on  the  branch  of  the  Rhine*  that  de- 
scends from  Mount  Bernardino,  has  been  supposed,  pro- 

• Ordunum.  (Sirootul.)  v $ inland's  Travel*  in  Switzerland 

• Hintcr  Rhein,  Poatcrior  Rhine. 
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bably  on  account  of  its  name,  to  have  been  built  by  the  an- 
cient Tussi  or  Tuscans,  who  found  shelter  in  the  country 
when  Bellovesus  invaded  Italy.  Although  a very  small 
town,  it  is  one  of  the  best  built  in  the  canton.  Loire  cm 
the  Plessur,  a feeder  of  the  Rhine,  is  more  populous  than 
Tusis;  it  is  the  capital  of  the  Grisons,  and  the  ancient 
Curia  Rhatorutn  ; its  cathedral  has  stood  during  ten  cen- 
turies, but  the  episcopal  palace  is  a finer  building. 

The  canton  of  Neuch&tel  which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed in  the  account  of  Prussia,  forms  also  a part  of  the 
Helvetic  confederation.  It  b the  only  canton  in  which 
monarchal  forms  of  government  arc  modified  by  republi- 
can institutions.  Although  the  rest  are  not  ail  governed 
in  the  same  way,  all  of  them  are  independent,  and  united 
to  each  other  by  a conservative  compact  They  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes ; the  first,  or  those  of  Sch&ffnatt- 
sen,  Zurich,  Buie,  Soleure,  Lucerne  and  Friburg,  arc  so 
many  mixed  aristocratic  governments,  in  other  words,  se- 
veral privileged  families  among  the  burgesses  are  called  to 
form  part  of  the  small  council  to  which  the  executive  pow- 
er is  conmiited  ; the  second,  or  those  of  Thurgau,  Aargau, 
Saint-Gall,  Vaud,  Geneva,  Valais  and  Tesino  are  represen- 
tative republics,  in  which  the  people  elect  the  members  of 
the  gnat  council,  which  deliberates  with  the  executive  de- 
partment or  the  petty  council  ;d  lastly,  the  people  of  Ap- 
pcnzcll,  Zug,  Schweitz,  Uri,  Claris  and  L’ndcrwalden  live 
under  a democratic  government,  similar  to  those  of  Greece 
and  Rome;  the  citizens  form  general  assemblies  (Lands- 
grmcmde,)  in  which  they  nominate  their  magistrates,  and 
deliberate  on  the  interests  of  the  republic.  The  important 
affairs  of  the  confederation  arc  laid  before  the  diet,  which 
is  composed  of  deputies  from  the  twenty-two  cantons.  The 
virtue  and  love  of  country,  so  characteristic  of  the  Swiss, 
are  fostered  and  strengthened  by  their  political  institutions ; 
hence  the  two  principal  literary  and  patriotic  societies  as- 
semble alternately  in  the  different  capitals,  and  bring  to- 
gether the  fruits  of  their  labour  and  research. 

Every  citizen  in  Switzerland  becomes  a soldier  at  the  age 
of  twenty  ; lie  must  be  enrolled  in  a company,  and  he  must 
arm  and  clothe  himself  according  to  the  uniform  of  his 
canton.  Each  canton,  in  the  event  of  a war,  furnishes  a 
contingent,  and  nil  their  contingents  make  up  an  army  of 
thirty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight  men. 
But  Switzerland  might  easily  levy  double  the  number  of 
troops.  To  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and 
other  expenses,  each  canton  imposes  on  itself  a tax  propor- 
tionate to  its  population  and  resources.  But  the  amount  of 
tlie  contributions  varies  according  to  the  revisions  which  are 
made  of  them  every  twenty  years.  The  debt  of  the  con- 
federation was  equal  in  1826  to  125,000/.,  and  the  revenue 
to  500,000/.* 

The  allied  powers  have  recognised  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
tlie  perpetual  neutrality  of  Switzerland.  But  fully  sen- 
sible that  the  weak  ought  to  place  little  reliance  on  the 
promises  of  the  strong,  the  Swiss  have  formed  the  project 
of  raising  works  of  defence  at  Saint  Maurice,  and  in  some 
of  the  defiles  in  the  Valais  ; it  is  also  intended  to  fortify  a 
central  place  where  troops  may  be  speedily  collected  in  time 
of  danger/  The  Swiss  may  find  formidable  means  of  resist- 
ance in  the  nature  of  their  territory  and  in  their  enthusi- 
asm for  liberty  ; taught  by  experience,  they  may  avoid  the 
errors  which  led  tothe  invasion  and  conquest  of  their  country. 

* w Debt  about  3,000,000  franca— revenue  I l.oOO.OQO  fames. 

1 Thcar  curium  of  iJcfcnce  are  rrcomnimded  by  SimonJ.  Be©  Li*  SwiU 
xrrtarul.  *oL  L jv  408. 
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Population  of  the  Principal  Towns,  and  Contingents  of  the 
Twenty-tree  Coitions,  classed  according  to  the  order  and 
rank  they  hold  in  tlu  Confederation. 
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WU 
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144,000 

111 

1,309 

14 

Orisons  ... 

49.IM0 

34,500 

30,200 

11,500* 

11, «W 

83,500 

hh.tkMI 

386 

29ft 

Aargxu  .... 

76,500 

68,  *10 

It  700 

147,000 

147,000 

15^000 

100 

1,515 

6 

Thurgau  .... 

63,900 

19,000 

8*2,900 

82,900 

81.000 

46 

L760 

11 

Terino  ... 

95,800 

m> 

94,^00 

05,800 

102,000 

148 

ms 

122 

Vaud 

155,000 

3,200 

5,‘JOO 

5.Wi 

158,200 

170,000 

198 

962 

Vabi* 

67,400 

31.1HI 

41,800 

5,13d 

67,400 

70,000 

264 

‘271  * 

7 

Neuchalrl 

50,000 

8,200 

6^800 

52,3 0G 

61^00 

37 

L301 

Geneva  .... 

27,080 

11,  KM 

870 

49,100 

42,1001  58,600 

12 

4.375 

Lull.,  !i.V> 

1,114.971 

737,106 

900 

1,970 

1,346,319 

437,190 

111,820 

r fii. 

2,400 

114 

SWISS  NEWSPAPERS. 


The  tolni  number  of  Newspapers  published  in  Switzerland 
tn  1896,  amounted  to  Twenty-eight.  Those  that  have 
most  circulation  are  the  following : — 

GERMAN  NEWSPAPERS. 

1.  Swiss  Messenger  (Schwera*r-!toli*,l  published  once  a week  at  Aufttu 

2.  General  Corrwxponitent  of  Switzerland  (AUgetueitt.  Schweizerieeh. 

Carnap.,)  puhtwhnl  twin?  a week  tU  . , Sckaffhauam. 

3.  Friday**  Gazette  (Zaicher  F rev  toga- Zrilung,)  at  Zurich. 

4.  New  Gazette  (Neu*  Zureher  Zeitung,)  ihrioe  a week  at  Zurich. 

5.  The  Narrator  (Enushter,)  once  a week  at  . . SaintGalL. 

6 The  Zug  Gazette  (Zugcr  Zeittmg.)  oam  a week  at  Zug. 

7.  The  Friend  of  the  swim  (Schwcrarr  Freund,)  once  a week  at  Berne. 

• According  to  the  alalistkal  tables  of  HaaaeL 

k According  to  documents  in  poaacaaion  of  M.  Adrian  Balbi,  in  Deerm* 
her,  1896. 


FRENCH  NEWSPAPERS. 

ft  Latiennr  Gazette  (Gazette  de  Iaimnnr,)  twice  a week  at  Laumnnr- 
9.  V au daw  Journal  (Nou«e1hate  Vauduia.)  twice  a week  at  Laaaannr. 

10.  Journal  of  Geneva  (Journal  de  GetiAve,)  at  Geneva 

1 1.  Hiblicthbjw?  U niveradk,  (a  Scientific  Journal,) once  a month  at  Geneva. 

ITALIAN  NEWSPAPERS. 

13.  Swuat  Courier  (Currirre  SuizaauA  twice  a week  at  . Lugano. 
13  Terino  Gazette  (Gazetta  Tieineae,)  once  a week  at  Lugano. 


Number  qf  Strangm  tehore  PtutporU  were  examined  at  fJrsrta  Jb>m 
the  let  qf  January  to  the  30th  of  jVoeembtr,  1825. 


Germans  . , ♦ 1,890 

Swbaa  ....  3,558 

French  ....  3,058 

English  . . . 1,530 

Piedmontese  and  Savoyard*  3,084 

Italian*  ...  553 


American* 

Dana  and  Swede* 

Total 


PS 

45 

116 

13,902 


* The  language  spoken  in  the  Grisone  ia  the  Komanah ; in  tho  other 
cantona  in  thw  column,  French  or  Savoyard.  See  notes  (•)  arid  (f ) p,  755. 
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Europe  Continued — Italy — First  Section — Physical  Geogra- 
phy of  Italy . 

GKnMAxr  is  not  without  interest,  from  the  great  events 
of  which  it  has  been  the  theatre,  from  the  historical  associa- 
tions connected  with  it,  from  the  advances  which  have  been 
made  in  literature  and  science,  and  from  the  genius  and 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  visit 
without  emotion  the  picturesque  rallies  and  lofty  mountains 
in  Switzerland,  the  only  country  in  Europe  whose  inhabi- 
tants have  preserved  the  simplicity  of  patriarchal  manners. 
The  azure  sky  of  Italy,  its  enchanting  climate,  and  match- 
less pieces  of  art,  render  it  widely  different  either  from  Ger- 
many or  Switzerland.  The  stranger  hardly  arrives  at  the 
southern  base  of  the  Alps,  before  ne  observes  new  vegeta- 
tion, new  manners  and  new  customs.  It  seems  as  if  a 
country  favourable  to  the  laurel,  the  myrtle  and  the  olive, 
excites  man  to  the  love  of  glory,  and  renders  him  better 
adapted  for  the  advantages  of  civilization.  Italy  produced 
the  people  that  conquered  the  world  ; the  poets  and  writers 
who  shed  a lustre  over  it,  and  the  arts  introduced  by  the 
Greeks,  rendered  it  formerly  the  most  civilized  country  in 
Europe;  und  when  barbarism  extended  its  iron  sceptre 
over  the  same  quarter  of  the  earth,  even  during  the  period 
of  the  crusades,  knowledge  found  an  asylum  in  Italy,  from 
which  it  was  afterwards  diffused  over  the  ultramontane 
countries.  Although  superstition,  monkery  and  wretched- 
ness have  now  established  their  degrading  empire  in  Italy, 
still  it  is  the  fairest  portion  of  Europe. 

Considered  according  to  its  natural  limits,  the  northern 
part  of  Italy  comprehends  all  the  southern  declivity  of  the 
Alps,  from  the  branch  called  the  Cottian  to  that  called  the 
Julian  Alps.  But  these  natural  limits  have  been  modified 
by  political  boundaries.  Thus  the  northern  boundary  of 
Italy  is  comprehended  between  the  gulf  of  Trieste  and  the 
Rhone  at  its  efflux  from  the  lake  of  Geneva ; whence  it 
follows  that  the  Rhone,  the  Pennine  Alps,  and  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  separate  Italy  from  France,  Swit- 
zerland and  Germany.  The  Adriatic  gulf  and  the  Medi- 
terranean extend  along  the  coasts  of  Italy  to  the  declivities 
of  the  Maritime  Alps  near  the  frontiers  of  France.  The 
length  of  the  country  from  north-west  to  south-east  is  about 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  its  breadth  towards  the 


• 41  Length  from  north- want  to  Muth-rsutt,  about  IKK)  Irogurs ; bmulth  in 
the  north  more  than  160  league*,  in  th©  inkidJ©  DO,  in  the  auuth  40,  and  at 
the  entrant**  into  Calabria  only  10  or  19  Superficial  extent,  including 
8irilr,  Sardinia  and  the  smaller  Ularvlt,  16,900  ©q.  league*;  that  of  the 
(aland*  only,  9800  *qu*re  league*/'  Length  from  Monte  ftosa  to  Capo  tii 
Leuca.  about  670  British  miles;  medial  breadth  between  the  Adriatic  and 
Mediterranean,  about  100.  (Pinkerton,) — Superficial  extent,  including  Si- 
cily and  Sardinia,  1 17,1100  Kng.  *q.  mile*.  (Morse.) — P. 

* The  Pennine  Alp*  extend  eastward  to  the  great  St.  GothanJ,  where 
thev  join  the  Helvetian  and  Rhodian  A! pa.  (Ed.  Eocyc.)  The  same  extent 
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north  about  Tour  hundred,  in  the  centre  a hundred  und 
twenty-live,  in  the  south  a hundred,  and  at  the  entrance 
into  Calabria  from  twenty-five  to  thirty.  The  extent  of  tbe 
surface,  including  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  all  the  smaller  inlands, 
has  been  estimated  at  ninety-seven  thousand  two  hundred 
English  square  miles ; that  of  the  islands  only  at  sixteen 
thousand  eight  hundred.* 

The  principal  mountains  in  Italy  are  the  Pennine  Alps, 
comprehending  the  chain  that  extends  from  Mount  Rosa  to 
Mount  Blanc  ;b  the  Grtecian  Alps  between  Mount  Blanc 
and  Mount  Cenig  ; the  Cottian  Alps  between  Mount  Cents 
and  Mount  Viso ; and  lastly,  the  Maritime  Alps  which  ex- 
tend from  Mount  Viso  to  beyond  the  Col  de  Tcnde.* 
These  different  ehairis  follow  an  irregular  direction  from 
north  to  south.  The  tong  chnin  of  the  Appennines  stretches 
from  the  Tnnaro  to  the  extremity  of  Italy.  All  these 
mountains  belong  to  the  same  system.  The  Alps,  and  the 
Rhxtian  and  A ppennine  chains,  extend  from  Mount  Blanc 
as  from  a central  moss.  The  Appcmiines,  which  shall  be 
more  particularly  described,  are  equal  in  length  to  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy  miles.4  They  are  divided  into  three  jrarts : 
the  northern  Appennines  extend  to  the  Adriatic  gulf,  at 
no  great  distance  to  the  south  of  Urbino ; the  central  Ap- 
pennines  terminate  near  the  banks  of  tbe  Sangro ; and  tbe 
southern  Appennines,  situated  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  two  seas,  form  two  branches  near  Mure : the  least  im- 
portant of  these  branches  separates  the  territory  of  Bari 
from  that  of  Otranto ; the  other,  composed  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, traverses  both  the  Calabrias  and  terminates  in  the 
Aspromonte. 

Tbe  chnin  of  the  Alps  is  much  more  precipitous  on  the 
side  of  Italy,  than  towards  France,  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many ; the  Appennines  are  not  so  lofty,  but  several  branches 
issue  from  them,  of  which  the  mewt  important  form  capes 
on  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic  gulf.  PiombtnO 
stands  on  one  of  tliesc  headlands,  but  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  one  that  forms  Cape  Campanclla,  at  the  entrance 
into  the  gulf  of  Naples.  The  )>oints  or  extremities  of  chains 
are  not  so  numerous  on  tbe  Adriatic ; however,  Cape 
' I -cura,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Taranto,  is  formed  by 
the  last  declivities  of  one  of  these  branches.  Tbe  principal 
branch  which  reaches  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  con- 

i.  giver,  to  the  drain  in  the  table  of  European  altitudes,  it-"'.  XCI V.  Of 
enutsc  it  include,  the  Simplon,  as  well  as  the  entire  chain  between  Mount 
Rosa  and  Mount  St.  Gothanl. — P. 

• The  Maritime  Alps  ore  genendhr  represented  as  attending  to  the  sen 
coast  h-tween  Nice  and  Onewtia.  Esaussure  also  npjji»  the  name  to  the 
mountain*  attending  alone  the  tea  coast,  on  the  one  side  into  Provence, 
»rtd  on  the  other  between  Nice  and  Genoa,  which  he  considers  as  subdivi- 
sions of  the  principal  chain. — P. 

4 *'  270  leaguca." 
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tinent,  enters  the  sea  and  appears  again  in  Sicily.  The 
Appenmne  chain  passes  throughout  its  whole  extent  nearer 
the  eastern*  than  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy. 

The  plains  in  the  same  country  are  not  less  remarkable 
than  its  mountains  ; that  of  Lombardy  may  be  considered 
the  finest  and  most  fruitful  in  Europe,  perhaps  in  the  world. 
Another  plain,  situated  between  the  gulf  of  Naples,  Vesu- 
vius and  the  Appennines,  is  less  extensive  but  almost  as 
fertile  as  the  Inst  The  plains  on  the  other  side  of  the  same 
chain,  although  smaller,  are  equally  productive ; they  ex- 
tend along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  in  the  territory  of 
Bari,  and  near  the  gulf  of  Manlredonia. 

The  rivers  that  water  Italy  differ  from  each  other  in  size, 
according  as  they  descend  from  the  Alps  or  the  Appen- 
nines.  The  Po,  the  largest  of  them  all,  has  its  source  in  |j 
Mount  Vbo.  Enlarged  by  the  streams  of  the  Tanaro,  the 
Trcbia,  the  Taro  and  the  Panaro,  which  unite  with  it  on 
its  right  bank,  and  augmented  on  the  left  by  the  Doria,  the 
Orca,  the  Scsia,  the  Tesino,b  the  Adda  and  the  Oglio,  it 
throws  itself,  after  a course  of  a hundred  mul  twenty  leagues, 
into  the  Adriatic  gulf.  The  Tugfiainento,  the  riave,  tin: 
Brenta  and  the  Adige  rise  from  the  Alps  and  enter  the 
same  gulf.  Those  that  rise  from  the  Appennines,  and  fall 
into  the  Mediterranean,  are  the  Arno,  which  throws  itself 
into  the  gulf  of  Genoa,  and  the  Tiber,  which  enters  the  sea 
near  Ostia. 

The  largest  lakes  are  situated  nt  the  base  of  the  Rha'tian 
Alp* ; such  are  Lake  Maggiore  on  the  west,  and  to  the  east 
of  it,  those  of  Lugano,  Como,  Iseo  and  Garda,  the  last  of 
which  is  the  greatest  in  Italy.  When  contrasted  with  these, 
the  lakes  of  Perugia,*  Boise n a*  and  Fudno*  may  appear 
insignificant ; they  succeed  each  other  in  a direction  trom 
north-west  to  south-east  on  the  western  declivities  of  the 
Appennincs. 

The  fine  climate  of  Italy  may  have  contributed  to  render 
its  mineral  waters  as  much  frequented  as  those  in  Germany. 
The  gaseous  springs  of  Saint  Julian,  the  baths  of  Montecn- 
tini,  the  springs  of  Saint  Caspian,  and  the  celebrated  baths  j 
of  Lucca,  attract  many  strangers  to  Tuscany.  The  gase- 
ous springs  iu  the  kingdom  of  Naples  arc  so  numerous,  that  | 
they  appear  to  be  connected  with  volcanic  phenomena ; it 
may  be  sufficient  to  mention  those  of  Santa  Lucia,  Piscia- 
relli,  Poz/.uoli  and  the  four  springs  in  Ischia.  The  baths 
of  Albano  near  Padua,  and  those  of  Kocoaro  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Vicenza,  the  thermal  springs  of  Acqui,  Vinadio 
and  Oleggio  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  and  lastly  the  mi- 
neral waters  near  Parma,  are  all  frequented  by  invalids. 

The  counity  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  Italy  may  be 
divided  into  four  different  zones,  each  of  them  characterized 
by  a peculiar  climate.  The  northern  zone,  which  extends 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Appennines,  is  often  exposed  to  intense 
cold  ; Reaumur’s  thermometer  descends  sometimes  to  ten 
degrees  below  zero.  The  olive,  the  lemon  and  other  fruits  of 
the  same  kind  never  flourish.  The  second  zone  reaches  to 
the  course  of  the  Sangro ; the  winter  is  there  mild ; the  olive 
and  the  wild  orange  resist  it,  but  the  sweet  orange  does  not 
succeed  in  the  open  air.  The  Seville  orange  and  the  lemon 
thrive  almost  without  culture  in  the  next  region,  which  ter- 
minates near  the  hunks  of  the  Crati.  Although  frosty 


weather  is  not  unknown,  it  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  tow 
grounds.  The  last  zone  is  exposed  to  a burning  climate ; 
the  thermometer  never  descends  below  the  freezing  point ; 
the  palm,  the  aloe  and  the  Indian  fig  grow  on  the  pluins  and 
near  the  shores  of  the  sea  ; the  highest  summits,  however, 
are  covered  with  snow  in  winter. 

Few  countries  are  so  fruitful  as  the  first  region  which 
occupies  all  the  valley  of  the  Po  ; it  produces  a great  quan- 
tity of  rice  and  different  sorts  of  grain,  one  of  which  the 
Italians  use  in  making  their  macaroni  and  other  pastry  of 
the  same  sort  The  finest  meudows  and  the  fattest  cattle 
in  Italy  may  be  seen  in  the  same  valley  or  in  others  that 
communicate  with  it  Cheese  forms  a considerable  branch 
of  exportation  ; the  wines  are  of  a good  quality,  particular- 
ly those  of  Friuli,  tbe  Yicentmo,  the  Bolognese,  and  Mont- 
ferrat  The  second  region  does  not  abound  in  pasturage 
or  corn  ; the  cultivated  lands  rise  in  terraces  on  the  decli- 
vities of  the  mountains  ; their  verdure  is  varied  by  the  pale 
olive  and  other  fruit  trees.  As  putt  of  the  third  region  is 
unhealthy,  it  lias  been  termed  the  country  of  tbe  vudaria ; 
it  is  covered  in  many  places  with  rich  pastures  and  nume- 
rous flocks.  The  fig-tree,  the  almond,  the  cotton  plant, 
the  sugarcane,  and  the  grape  that  produces  the  strong  wines 
of  Calabria,  are  cultivated  in  the  tost  region,  and  the  vege- 
tation resembles  that  in  the  finest  countries  of  Africa.  The 
silkworm  produces  a coarser  silk  than  in  the  other  parts  of 
Italy ; the  cause  has  been  attributed  to  the  nature  of  its 
food,  which  consists  princijmlly  of  the  leaves  of  the  black 
mulberry  tree.  The  luxuriant  branches  of  the  vine  twine 
round  the  lofty  poplar,  but  it  has  been  remarked  that  the 
wiues  obtained  from  the  low  vine,  are  superior  to  such  os  are 
produced  from  those  which  hang  in  elegant  wreaths  from 
the  summits  of  the  highest  trees.  The  grapes  of  the  former 
are  often  ripe,  before  those  of  the  latter  have  begun  to 
change  their  colour.  If  the  grapes  of  the  two  sorts  be 
mingled,  the  wine  becomes  acid  and  disagreeable. 

Italy  produces  all  the  fruit  trees  that  flourish  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  Europe,  and  some  plants  which  thrive 
only  in  high  temperatures;  such  are  the  date  plum  (ZhW- 
pyrtu  lotrn,)  of  which  the  yellow  and  acid  fruits,  in  size  not 
unlike  cherries,  are  only  eaten  by  children  and  the  poor  ; 
the  pride  of  India  (JWelia  azedarark,)  a tree  adorned  with 
clusters  of  pale  blue  flowers  that  diffuse ‘a  pleasant  fragrance; 
the  pomegranate  brought  from  Carthage  into  Italy  by  the 
Komans  ; the  azarole  (Craiagm  azarolus,)  a sort  of  medlar 
tree,  producing  fruit  of  a bright  red  colour,  which  yields  a 
refreshing  juice  that  the  people  often  drink  in  southern 
Italy ; the  carol)  tree  ( Cerulonia  siiujua  ;)  the  mastich  tree 
( Pistucia  lentiscw,)  of  which  the  oil  is  used  in  cookery  and 
for  burning;  lastly,  the  round  leaved  ash  (Fraximu  roftm- 
difolia,)  the  precious  tree  of  Cutobrto,  that  yields  the 
ntnnna  of  commerce. 

Several  animals  in  Italy  are  common  to  different  parts 
of  Europe  ; others  are  peculiar  to  its  climate  and  its  moun- 
tains, the  last  of  which  sene  as  a retreat  for  the  lynx,  the 
chamois,  the  wild  gont,  the  ferret,  the  dormouse,  and  the 
lemming,  ri  small  Norwegian  rat  well  known  on  account  of 
its  migrations.  The  porcupine  is  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  Appennines  ; there  are  besides  many  oxen  that  the 


* Tbe  treWrrn,  in  the  original;  but  thin  miwt  hr  a mintakc.  The  Ap- 
pennine  twanchcA  from  the-  nouthem  extremity  of  the  AI|m,  and  thru 
•trrtehn  along  the  gulf  of  Genoa,  and  catturord  to  the  centre  of  luly, 
whence  it  extend*  *ou lli-mat w«r<l  to  the  aouthern  extremity  of  the  kingdom 
«f  Nojir*,  approaching  nearer  the  Adriatic  than  the  Mediterranean.—  P. 


Ticino  ( Ttnnui.) 

• 'rhrturymenut. 

4 Lanu  Vattinieim*. 

• Lake  Co  La  no,  the  ancient  Fucinut. 
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inhabitants  caTI  buffaloes,1  which  are  tamed  in  the  south  of 
Italy.  The  Neapolitan  horses  are  strong  and  well  made, 
the  ass  and  the  mule  are  of  an  excellent  kind,  and  the 
sheep  may  be  compared  to  those  in  £pain.  The  birds  are 
very  numerous  ; in  the  Maritime  Alps  only,  three  hundred  i 
and  six  different  species  have  been  cotinted.  Some  rep- 
tiles in  the  south  are  common  to  that  region  with  the  north- 
ern part  of  Africa  ; the  most  noxious  serpents  are  the  asp 
and  the  viper. 

The  Mediterranean  abounds  with  fish  and  mollusca. 
The  depths  of  that  sea  are  inhabited  by  alepocqyhali*  po- 
matomi  and  l*pidolepri.  In  the  next  higher  region  are  found 
molvi/  whitings  and  castagnolli  ;4  at  a thousand  feet-  below 
the  surface,  the  most  common  fish  arc  rays,  anglers  (fo- 
pA't.)  flounders  ( pUuronerten ,)  and  othersof  the  same  sort/ 
The.  region  of  corals  and  madrepores  lies  at  five  hundred 
feet5  below  the  surface  ; the  fish  that  frequent  it  are  the  file- 
fish  (bal'mles,)  the  wrasse  (laltrus,)  and  the  gurnard  ( trigla .) 
Alg®  and  different  sea  weeds'1  vegetate  at  a less  depth,  and 
that  part  of  the  sea  is  the  region  of  the  muraenae,  the  weevers 
( traefuni ,)  and  the  sfromatei.  The  rocks  nearer  the  surface 
are  covered  with  different  sorts  of fuci,  and  serve  to  shelter 
blennies,  truui|>ct-fish,  and  all  the  other  kinds  that  are  ta- 
ken near  the  shore.  Lastly,  along  the  coasts  covered  with 
gravel  ami  with  sand,  arc  found  gilthcads,  anchovies,  mul- 
lets, and  different  mollusca.1 

The  cuttle  fish  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ; when  in  danger,  it  discharges  a black  linuor, 
which  has  been  called  sepia,  ami  thus  conceals  itself  troin 
its  enemies.  Another  molluscous  animal  may  l>e  mention- 
ed, which  lias  been  described  by  Aristotle  and  Pfiny  ; it  is  1 
known  by  the  name  of  the  argonaut  or  the  nautilus/  ; 
That  singular  animal  has  a transparent  and  fragile  shell,  j 
shaped  like  a skirt*,  which  has  been  supposed  to  have  given  I 
man  the  first  notion  of  vessels,  and  the  earliest  lessons  in  I 
navigation.  Endowed  with  intelligence  sufficient  for  its  I 
preservation,  n provision  indispensable  for  the  mariner,  as 
soon  as  the  tempest  begins  to  agitate  the  billows,  it  shuts 
itself  in  its  shell,  and  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  waters  ; 
but  when  calm  weather  returns,  it  extends  its  arms  out  of 
its  fight  bark,  and  rises  to  the  surface.  It  fills  its  vessel 
with  a quantity  of  water  sufficient  for  ballast,  or  empties  rt 
at  pleasure  ; it  is  impelled  by  its  arms,  which  act  ns  oars, 
and  if  the  breeze  be  not  too  strong,  it  raises  two  of  them, 
extemls  the  membrane  that  unites  them,  and  uses  it  ns  a 
sail  for  accelerating  its  course,  while  another  arm  descends 
behind  the  shell  into  the  water,  and  acts  as  a rudder. 

The  south  winds  are  very  disagreeable  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  and  in  Sicily,  but  the  south-east  wind  or  the*  n- 
roero  is  the  most  oppressive  of  any.  When  it  prevails,  the 
light  of  day  Is  obscured,  the  leaves  of  plants  arc  rolled  up, 
ns  if  they  had  beer,  stung  by  a destructive  insect,  and 
men  arc  exposed  to  a languor  and  uneasiness  that  ren- 
der them  incapable  of  exertion.  It  may  be  considered 
fortunate  that  the  sirocco  prevails  more  in  winter  than  in 
summer. 

Italy  affords  ample  scope  for  meditation  to  the  geologist 

* II  ttufoil  {Hot  BttbaJuM  Lina.)  a peculiar  apecim,  native  of  the  warm 

climate*  of  Africa  nxl  Aaia. — Great  druvea  of  them  are  fit  I iu  the  marshes 
along  the  Mcititrrrenean — P.  b Clu.  Leptoetpkali. 

* M Afoltn."  Clo-  moUa , non  fish  ( Trtraodon  mol a,  Linn.)— P. 

* “ CastagnoUra.”  • "300  mrlrm." 

f " — — and  all  fishes  with  aoA  fleah.1'  5 " 150  metre*” 

* Alga  and  CauJinier. 

* Histosrr  naturrllc  dm  principal?*  productions  de  1' Europe  mfridjonale, 
par  M.  Rum,  tom.  III. 


The  Alpine  limestone  commences  to  the  north  of  Belhino  ; 
it  is  covered  with  oolitic  limestones  in  horizontal  strata, 
from  which  red  sandstone  rises.1  Springs  impregnated 
with  hydrogen  issue  from  the  limestone  in  the  valley  of  Piev& 
di  Cadorc.  Nineteen  mines  are  situated  in  the  same  val- 
ley ; an  ore  of  lead  containing  silver  Is  obtained  from  the 
mountain  of  Jiau,  which  consists  also  of  calcareous  rocks  ; 
oxide  of  iron  and  sulphuret  of  lead  are  found  in  the  moun- 
tain of  Grigni.  The  geologist  observes  in  the  territory  of 
Vicenza  calcareous  substances  analogous  to  chalk,  tertiary 
deposits  and  ancient  volcanic  rocks  ; in  the  last  are  con- 
tained globules  of  chalcedony,  filled  with  air  and  water. 
The  lava  alternates  in  the  heights  of  Monte-Bolca,  with 
schistous  limestone  abounding  in  fossil  fish.  Green  sand- 
stone forms  the  nucleus  of  all  the  calcareous  heights  that 
extend  through  Friuli,  and  of  the  low  lulls  of  Oltrc-Pinne. 
The  Veronese  exhibits  the  same  arrangements  ; the  lime- 
stone rocks  are  filled  with  organic  remains.  At  the  base 
of  the  Appennines,  in  the  dutchy  of  Parma  and  Piacenza, 
hills  formed  of  shell  limestone  rise  to  the  height  of  sixteen 
hundred  feet ; they  command  the  course  of  the  Po,  and 
their  strata  are  inclined  from  ten  to  twenty  degrees  towards 
the  north. 

The  Po,  which  traverses  a great  extent  of  country  simi- 
lar in  it*  formation  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  carries 
along  with  it,  like  every  great  river,  an  abundant  detrilus 
from  the  mountains  that  encompass  it,  and  from  the  soil 
through  which  it  flows.  The  continual  action  of  its  waters 
accumulates  deposits  at  its  mouth,  which  ure  every  day  en- 
croaching on  the  limits  of  the  sea.  It  may  be  proved  that, 

1 since  the  year  1604,  when  it  was  attempted  to  confine  its 
banks  by  dikes,  the  deposits  which  the  river  brings  down, 
have  been  so  much  accumulated  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course,  that  the  surfnee  of  its  water  is  now  higher  than  the 
tops  of  the  houses  in  Ferrara. m The  sea  has  receded  since 
the  same  period,  to  the  distance  of  more  than  three  leagues. 
The  ancient  If  adria  or  the  modern  Adria  was  once  a famous 
port,  since  it  gave  its  name  to  the  Adriatic  Gulf;  it  is  now 
more  thnn  eight  leagues  from  the  shore.  It  has  been  cal- 
culated that  the  annual  encroachments  made  by  these  de- 
posits amount  to  four  hundred  feet,®  but  that  calculation 
appears  to  be  overrated ;°  it  is  certain,  however,  that  the  la- 
bours of  men  have  greatly  contributed  to  augment  the  de- 
posits. Their  progress  may  be  ascertained  with  sufficient 
accuracy  ; in  the  twelfth  century,  Adria  was  nhout  thirty, 
or  according  to  otliers,  thirty-four  thousand  feet  from  the 
sea  •/  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  a new  pas- 
sage was  made  for  the  river,  the  remotest  promontories 
formed  by  the  deposits  were  sixty-one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-five  feet11  distant  from  Adria.  These  distance* 
I are  believed  to  be  correct,  and  it  follows  that  the  annuo) 
1 extent  of  the  encroachments  was  equal  on  an  average  to 
eighty-four  feet.'  But  the  successive  additions  have  been 
much  greater  since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; if  it 
be  recollected  that  the  furthest  limits  of  these  alluvial  land* 
are  at  present  108,334  feet*  from  the  meridian  of  Adria, 
it  may  be  shown  that  they  are  enlarged  every  year  by 

k Argmauta  argo,  Linn.  44  Argonaute  papirartL,"  Paper  NauliJu* 

* Memoir  by  M.  Catullo : GionMUK*  di  Fuocn  Chuuk*, 
j * M.  «lc  Pronv,  Syrtiroc  Hydruuliquc  de  1' Italic. 

* 44 1 ‘JO  nirtrw’"  ‘ • Rreiatak,  lnutitvitinn*  Rfoiogiquea.  < 

» 44  Adria  waa  nine  or  ten  tbouaond  metre*  from  the  >ea.’* 

* “ 18,500  metre*.” 

* 44 *25  metre*” 

* '*32,500  metro).'' 
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more  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet.*  The  Po 
wax  formerly  subject  to  inundations,  every  forty  or  fifty 
years;  they  are  now  more  frequent.  The  deposits  brought 
down  by  the  Brenta  render  it  not  improbable  that  Venice 
may  share  the  fate  of  Adria.  The  Eu^anean  mountains, 
a group  of  volcanic  heights  are  situated  in  the  vast  alluvial 
plains  on  the  east  of  the  Adige  and  the  town  of  Este. 

Fossil  shells  are  very  common  in  Lombardy  and  Pied- 
mont, but  the  beds  of  earth  which  cover  the  marine  deposits, 
abound  in  many  places  with  the  bones  of  elks,  mastodons, 
elephants,  rhinoceroses  and  other  large  quadrupeds.  The 
bones  of  cetaceous  animals  have  been  found  in  the  hills  near 
Piacenza.  Animals,  which  are  now  extinct,  must  there- 
fore have  inhabited  the  declivities  of  the  Appennines  and 
Alps  before  man  established  his  dominion  in  those  regions. 

The  chain  of  the  Appennines  may  be  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct parts;  the  one  is  composed  of  granite,  euphotide11  and 
serpentine,  which  constitute  the  nucleusof  these  mountains  ; 
the  other  is  formed  of  granular'  and  compact  limestones, 
above  which  are  silicious  strata,  and  the  sandstone  known 
by  the  name  of  madgno.  The  granular  limestone,  which  is 
considered  primitive,  furnishes  very  fine  white  marble  for 
sculpture  ; the  most  valuable  quarries  are  those  near  Car- 
rara on  the  western  declivity  of  the  northern  Appennines. 
But  towards  the  north,  these  primitive  limestones  and  others 
of  the  transition  period  serve  as  a support  for  different  ter- 
tiary formations,  in  which  are  comprehended  beds  of  clay 
mixed  with  shells,  and  other  sedimentary  deposits  containing 
fragments  of  wood  and  the  fruits  of  different  coniferous 
trees.4  The  same  tertiary  formations  extend  at  the  base  of 
the  central  Appennines  ; they  form  hills  consisting  chiefly 
of  argillaceous  marl  and  calcareous  and  silicious  sand,  in 
which  are  found  sulphur,  mineral  pitch  and  salt  Organic 
remains  are  so  abundant  that  a naturalist  believes  them  to 
be  more  numerous  than  ail  the  animals  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean.* The  granitic  rocks  in  the  southern  Appennines, 
from  the  mountains  of  Conegliano  to  the  extremity  of  Italy, 
are  more  extensive  than  in  the  rest  of  the  chain.  They  are 
of  a yellow  colour,  and  of  a granulated  and  imperfectly 
crystallized  texture ; they  arc  apparently  of  transition  for- 
mation. Calcareous  hills  of  tertiary  formation  rise  in  dif- 
ferent directions  near  the  shores  of  the  sea.  Saline  de- 
posits are  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Aspromonte  in  East- 
ern Calabria  ; they  are  wrought  most  extensively  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lungro. 

The  existence  of  a sea,  afterwards  succeeded  by  fresh 
water  lakes,  alonglhc  western  declivity  of  the  central  Appen- 
nines, is  attested  bv  the  nature  of  the  soil ; volcanic  pro- 
ducts were  amassed  in  the  snme  region  at  a period  anterior 
to  the  commencement  of  history.  In  one  place  are  morig-  ! 
nos  ; in  another  travertines,  the  most  modem  of  calcareous 
rocks.  The  fomintion  of  the  latter  has  been  attributed  to 
mineral  springs  containing  carbonic  acid ; they  were  used 
in  building  most  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
they  arc  found  in  extensive  beds  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city.  Other  limestones  that  are  still  forming,  indi- 
cate the  course  which  nature  followed  in  the  remotest  |ie- 
riods.  The  wnters  that  descend  from  the  chain  of  Mount 

• M70  nwtm.” 

• Oobbro  of  the  Italian*  Euphrtidt  of  the  French  xninrraloguta,  Dial- 
*g<  rock  of  the  Knglixh  mineralogi**#. — P. 

• "Catcuins  annrhnrolilr,'* 

J Memoir#  Kur  lea  haaaina  tertiaiim  dr  G4nr*  ft  tie  ttea  environ*,  par 
BJ.  Pareto  r Ann.  de*  scieticea  nat.  tear** i.  page  86. 

• Ureialak,  institutions  goedogujue#,  Uane  iL  page  200. 


Livdtno,  hold  in  suspension  carbonate  of  lime  which  n de- 
posited in  Isake  Velina,  and  aJao  at  the  falls  of  Term  and 
Tivoli  The  reader  may  have  some  notion  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  limestone  is  deposited  from  the  account  of  an 
intelligent  naturalist  M The  celebrated  tails  of  Tivoli  are 
not  formed  by  abrupt  declivities  in  the  compact  limestone 
of  which  these  hills,  (those  that  command  Rome,)  consist, 
but  by  deposits  from  the  river  that  issues  from  the  valley, 
and  which  in  ancient  times  was  more  surcharged  with  cai- 
| careous  sediment  than  at  present  The  undulating  forms 
that  these  deposits  assume,  forms  that  are  not  aeon  in  the 
plains,  are  owin^  to  the  agitation  of  the  waters  ; their  less 
abundant  precipitation  may  perhaps  account  for  their  crys- 
talline texture,  by  which  they  differ  from  travertine,  and 
resemble  alabaster.  The  same  arrangement,  attributa- 
ble to  the  same  causes,  may  he  seen  in  all  its  details  at  the 
lofty  falls  of  Term.  The  traveller  observes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  rock,  masses  of 
travertine,  a fresh  water  deposit  of  compact  limestone. 
Near  Rieti,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Velino  and  the  Ncra, 
that  small  river  is  precipitated  over  a mass  of  crystalline 
concretionary  limestone  formed  in  the  same  way  and  on 
the  same  base  of  compact  limestone  as  at  Tivoli. 

This  limestone  is  in  most  places  of  a brownish  red  colour; 
fresh  water  shells  ure  occasionally  found  in  it ; in  some  places, 
Ivowever,  it  is  of  a pure  white.  On  a hill,  evidently  of  recent 
formation,  to  the  north-west  of  Radicofani,  and  near  the 
frontiers  of  Tuscany,  the  waters  of  San  Filippo*  to  which 
invalids  resort,  deposit  a very'  fine  white  seoiment ; the 
water  is  made  to  fall  into  moulds  in  a very  fine  spray,  and 
: by  incrustation  bas-reliefs  are  formed. 

The  lakes  in  which  the  ancient  travertine  was  deposited 
I in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  have  formed  the  Qi  urinal, 

| the  Aventine,  and  the  Mounts  Marius1*  and  CoeHus ; but 
Janiculum  and  the  rock  of  the  Vatican  attest  by  their  rool- 
lusca  the  presence  of  salt  w^ter.  Other  rocks,  and  volcanic 
products  conglomerated  by  calcareous  cement,  form  the 
soil  of  the  ancient  city.  Some  deposits  in  the  vicinity  con- 
tain bones  belonging  to  terrestrial  animals,  of  wliich  the 
species  are  now  extinct 

Two  distinct  tracts  of  volcanic  matter  may  be  recognized, 
in  the  country  between  the  hanks  of  the  Po  and  the  extre- 
mity of  Italy  ; the  one  extends  along  the  eastern  declivity 
of  the  Apennines  from  the  territory  of  Ferrara  to  Abruzzo 
near  the  hanks  of  the  Sangro  ; the  other  stretches  along  the 
opposite  declivity  into  Sicily.  At  the  two  extremities  of  these 
volcanic  tracts,  are  exhibited  the  phenomena  of  mud  vol- 
canoes,1 in  which  hydrogen  gas  is  the  principal  agent. 
The  one  at  Sassuolo,  not  far  from  Modena,  is  visited  by  all 
the  curious  ; a piece  of  wood  plunged  into  that  oozy  volcano 
makes  the  water  rise  in  the  form  of  a ieL  Others  will  be  de- 
scribed in  the  account  of  Sicily,  ^t  tlie  foot  of  that  declivity 
of  the  A ppen  nines,  which  extends  towards  the  (3  ulfof  Naples, 
craters  of  different  epochs  are  heaped  on  the  soil  now  trod- 
den hy  man,  and  the  fields  nre  fertilized  by  decomposed 
lavn.  All  the  plain  of  Campania  is  covered  with  volcanic 
substances,  and  Naples  is  built  on  former  currents  of  lava. 
According  to  Spallanzani,  the  lakes  of  Avemo  and  Agnano 

1 Dr  qurlqur*  terrain#  d’enu  douce  pcwttricun*  au  ralrairr  btomut  Hot* 
<!u  iNuaun  tJr  Pari*,  par  M.  Brongnrirt : tome  Li.  second*  [artir,  j*g.  55% 
dr#  Recherche*  «ur  otwaM-n*  kwriU-e,  par  M.  Cuvier. 

• Bath*  of  St.  Philip. 

b Monte  Mario,  the  CUvu*  Chins  of  the  ancient*,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber.— P. 

* “Soifee.” 
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were  ancient  craters.  The  Sotfat&ra,  the  remains  of  on 
eUipticallf  formed  volcano,  at  present  only  emits  sul- 
phureous vapours,*  but  the  cavernous  soil  resounds  under 
the  traveller,  and  the  sulphur  and  alum  which  are  extracted 
from  it  seem  to  form  an  exhaustless  source  of  wealth.  The 
Grotto  del  Cane  hits  lost  much  of  its  celebrity,  since  seve. 
ral  volcanic  caverns  emitting  carbonic  acid  have  been  dis- 
covered in  other  countries.  The  Lucrine  laite  was  for- 
merly more  extensive,  and  had  a communication  with  die 
sea,  but  the  eruption  in  the  month  of  September,  1 538, 
raised  a small  volcano  in  the  midst  of  it,  from  which  burn- 
ing matter  issued  during  seven  days,  ami  the  lava  forms  at 
present  a hill,  the  Monte  Nuovo,  four  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  eight  thousand  in  circumference  at  its  base. 

Vesuvius  rises  above  all  the  modern  volcanoes  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Naples.  As  active  as  it  was  nearly  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  it  is  considered  the  only  one  in  Europe, 
from  which  different  kinds  of  rocks  are  thrown  unaltered. 
In  the  last  eruption,  which  happened  in  1822,  its  height  was 
diminished  by  more  than  a hundred  feet.  The  most  north- 
ern point  of  its  summit  is  about  three  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred feet  in  height.  The  walla  of  the  crater  are  formed  by 
successive  strata  of  lava,  from  which  the  number  of  erup- 
tions might  almost  lie  calculated.  Prismatic  lavs,  almost 
as  regular  as  the  finest  basaltic  prisms,  has  several  times 
been  observed  in  the  conical  cavity.  Monte  Sommn,  which 
was  the  summit  of  Vesuvius  in  the  time  of  Strnho,  encom- 
passes part  of  it  at  present,  and  is  only  separated  from  it 
by  the  volcanic  hill  of  Cnntaroni.  Near  the  summit,  the 
lava  resounds  beneath  the  feet,  and  seems  about  to  be  swal- 
lowed in  the  gulf  it  encloses.  Hot  vapours  issue  from  a 
great  many  holes  or  crevices  lined  with  beautiful  efflores- 
cences of  sulphur ; and  if  a piece  of  wood  or  piper  be 
placed  near  them,  it  takes  fire  in  a few  seconds.  Vesuvius 
stands  isolated  in  the  middle  of  a plain,  and  ns  it  is  formed 
by  matter  thrown  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  its  mass 
gives  the  exact  measure  of  the  cavity  from  which  the  differ- 
ent substances  have  been  ejected.  The  land  round  its  base 
is  divided  into  small  but  very  fruitful  farms  ; the  richness  of 
the  soil  formed  by  the  decomposed  lava  may  be  inferred 
from  the  numher  of  inhabitants  in  proportion  to  the  surface. 
Each  square  league  contains  five  thousand  individuals. 
The  stranger  may  wonder  at  the  security  of  the  population, 
for  apparently  men,  women  and  children  an-  threatened 
with  destruction  at  every  instant ; but  it  is  well  known  that 
every  eruption  is  predicted  by  certain  signs.  The  earth  is 
shaken,  a hollow  subterranenn  noise  is  heard,  the  wells  and 

rags  are  dried  up,  and  the  terrified  animals  wander  ubout 
country.  Warned  of  the  danger,  man  has  time  to  es- 
cape, and  to  secure  whatever  is  most  precious.  Clouds  of 
smoke  are  emitted  from  the  volcano  in  the  intervals  between 
the  eruptions. 

The  mineral  riches  of  Italy  consist  rather  in  enrthy  than 
in  metallic  substances ; such  nre  the  serpentine  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Alps,  the  porphyry  of  the  Appennines, 
the  marble  of  Carrara,  the  alabaster  of  Volterra,  the  brec- 
cia marble  of  Stazzemn  composed  of  different  coloured  frag- 
ments, the  black  marble  of  Pistola,  the  green  marble  of 
Prato,  the  brocatello  of  Piombino,  the  limestone  of  Flo- 


rence,* on  which  are  represented  ruins  and  beautiful  den- 
drites formed  by  molecules  of  manganese,  the  sulphated 
barytes  of  Mount  Pademo,  which  is  transformed  by  calci- 
nation into  the  paste  called  Bologna  phosphorus,  the  jas- 
pers of  Baiga,  the  chalcedonies  of  Tuscany,  the  lap's  lazuS 
near  Sienna,  the  jargon  of  the  Vicentino,  the  garnet  of  Pied- 
mont, the  hyacinth  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  mines  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia. 

Numerous  islands  form  a considerable  portion  of  the  Ita- 
lian territory ; the  largest  an;  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  we  might 
even  add  Corsica,  fur  considered  physically,  it  forms  a de- 
tached portion  of  the  lutter.  The  next  in  point  of  extent 
are  Malta,  Gozzo,  and  Peiitellaria,  to  the  south  of  Sicily; 
then  the  Lijsiri  or  Alolian  Islands  between  Sifcily  and  the 
continent ; Ischia  and  Capri  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Naples ; and  lastly,  the  island  of  Elba , between  Tuscany 
and  Corsica. 

Sicily,  situated  between  Europe  and  Africa,  is  the  largest 
bland  in  the  Mediterranean.  Its  length  from  south-east  to 
north-wist  is  about  a hundred  nnd  fifty-five  miles,  its  mean 
breadth  nearly  sixty-two,  and  its  surface  nine  thousand  six 
hundred  nnd  eighty-three  square  miles.*  A chain  of  moun- 
tains which  forms  a continuation  of  the  Appennines,  divides 
into  three  branches,  and  their  three  extremities  terminate 
in  as  many  capes,  nnmely,  Rnsocolmo  on  the  north-east, 
San  Vito  on  the  north-west,  nnd  Cape  Palo  on  the  south- 
east. Three  great  declivities  nre  thus  formed  in  the  trian- 
gular mass  of  the  island,  namely,  the  northern,  eastern,  and 
south-western  ; many  streams  and  rivers  descend  from 
them  ; the  largest  are  the  Belici,  the  Platani  and  the  Salso 
on  the  south,  and  the  Ginretta  on  the  east ; the  northern 
declivity  is  narrow  and  rapid  ; no  streams  of  any  magnitude 
rise  from  it. 

The  princi|sil  rock  that  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  Sicilian 
mountains,  according  to  Spallanzani,*  is  a sort  of  granite 
that  decomposes  readily  ; but  from  the  characters  be  as- 
signs to  it,  one  might  suppose  it  of  a later  formation  than 
that  of  organized  beings,  and  that  it  was  included  in  the  list 
of  sienites,  diorites,  and  protogines.*  It  serves  as  a support 
for  calcareous  rocks  abounding  with  madrepores  and  ma- 
rine mollusca.  Argillaceous  scliistus  and  fossil  fish  have  been 
seen  in  different  ]«rts  of  the  island.  The  Italian  naturalist 
observed  on  the  sea  shore,  pudding  stones  and  sandstone* 
in  which  the  pebbles  and  the  grains  of  sand  were  united  by 
a calcareous  cement,  still  forming  under  the  water ; they 
arc  most  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Messina.  Wit- 
nesses assured  him  that  they  had  often  found  in  the  sand 
where  these  rocks  arc  formed,  the  heads  of  arrows,  medals 
and  human  bones ; thus  the  process  of  nature  may  still  be 
discerned  in  the  fonna'ion  of  certain  rocks. 

Mount  Gibcllo  or  .Etna,  a volcano  so  immense,  that  Ve- 
suvius in  comparison  seems  merely  a hill,  rises  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  Sicily.  It  is  divided  into  three  vegetable  zone*, 
that  of  the  sugar  cane,  that  of  the  vine  and  olive,  and  that 
of  boreal  plants.  The  greatest  eruption  of  late  years  took 
place  in  1812;  it  lasted  six  months  r another  that  happened 
in  1819,  has  been  described  by  a traveller  who  witnessed  it, 
and  ohserved  the  lnva  flowing  below  him  ; it  formed  a cur- 
rent of  sixty  feet  in  breadth  on  the  mountain,  and  twelve 


* At  night  a blur  latnbrnl  (lame  it  vinihJe — P. 

k Kuinifrrm  or  hiulMra^w  marble. 

• “ 1 -couth  hum  «outh-c*i4t  to  north-wewt  tVZ  league*,  mean  bmdth  25 
league*,  »urtaL*e  about  1630  wj.  league*" — Suprrtirutl  ritrnl,  inducing 
the  email  bland*  along  iU  about  12,500  aq.  mile*  (Mime,  I ruarlv 
1^533  (Ed.  Eocy c.)  Length  from  coat  to  wot  If*)  utile*,  great***  breadth 


130  (Ed.  Eneye.)  Lrogth  about  170  Britbh  trale*,  medial  breadth  70 
(Pinkerton.)—  P. 

* Voyage  dans  lea  Detn-Siciles,  t V. 

* Diction nairr  de  Geographic  Physique  de  1*  Encyclopedic  Mctliodique, 
par  M.  Hurt : art.  Roche*. 
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hundred  at  its  base.  It  desolated  the  country  to  the  dis- 
tance of  two  leagues,  and  set  fire  to  the  trees  which  it 
touched.  The  stones  discharged  from  a crater  above  the 
opening  by  which  the  lava  issued,  rose  apparently  to  the 
height  of  a thousand  feet* 

Several  mud  volcanoes  similar  to  those  near  Modena,  are 
situated  in  the  island ; among  others,  there  isoue  at  Yabui- 
ghe  della  Lalombn,  another  at  Term  Pilata,  and  a third  nt 
Macaluba.  The  first  is  the  least  important ; its  movements 
are  wholly  checked  during  very  hot  weather.  The  second, 
observed  some  years  ago  for  the  first  time  by  Father  La 
Via,  consists  of  an  eminence  in  which  there  are  several  fis- 
sures ; from  a great  many  small  cones,  gas  and  mud  rise 
to  the  height  of  si*  or  seven  feet ; other  cones  about  five 
feet  in  depth  emit  streams  of  hydrogem  The  volcano  nt 
Mucaluhu  is  somewhat  different , it  is  situated  on  a little 
hill  about  fifty  feet  in  height ; its  small  craters  discharge 
bubbles  of  gas,  which  breriking  the  clay  that  covers  them, 
produce  a noise  like  that  occasioned  by  a cork  bursting 
from  a bottle.  A salt  spring  issues  from  the  little  hill,  and 
in  the  calcareous  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  are  other  hil- 
locks of  greyish  clay,  which  contain  gypsum.  Terra  Pi- 
lata has  been  so  called  from  its  sterility ; no  vegetable 
grows  on  it 

The  lands  in  Sicily  are  eery  fruitful ; the  olive  is  more 
vigorous  and  grows  to  a greater  size  than  in  the  rest  of 
Italy ; the  pistachio  tree  abounds,  and  the  cotton  plant  is 
cultivated  with  much  care  ; but  the  forests  have  been  long 
since  exhausted,  so  that  all  kinds  of  timber  are  at  present 
very  rare.  Beans  are  cultivated  as  a substitute  tor  fallow. 
The  Sicilian  honey  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  the  bee 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  animals  in  the  country.  The 
animals  in  general  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Calabria  ; 
among  the  birds,  the  solitary  thrush  ( Turdtu  cyftnus)  is  the 
one  most  attached  to  the  soil,  and  the  most  admired  for  its 
harmonious  notes. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  a question,  concern- 
ing which  distinguished  men  have  entertained  diflerent 
opinions — was  Sicily  ever  a part  of  the  continent  ? Those 
who  deny  the  possibility  of  such  a separation  hare  perhaps 
paid  too  little  attention  to  the  traditions  of  the  ancients. 
Pliny1  and  Pomponius  Mela'  considered  it  a fact  that 
could  not  be  doubted,  and  the  poets  have  described  the  ca- 
tastrophe.* The  geologist  does  not  attach  any  weight  to  a 
popular  tradition,  if  it  be  at  variance  with  the  principles  and 
truths  that  form  the  basis  of  his  science  ; but  if  it  can  be 
easily  reconciled  with  these  principles  and  truths,  it  may  be 
considered  an  additional  argument  of  some  importance. 
It  is  true  that  the  authority  of  history  is  entitled  to  more 
credit  than  a mere  tradition,  lost  in  the  night  of  time  ; but 
it  does  not  require  much  reflection  to  be  convinced  that  at 
no  very  remote  period  history  is  confounded  with  fable. 
The  imagination  may  easily  transport  itself  to  the  age  when 
men  did  not  possess  the  art  of  communicating  their  ideas 
by  writing,  and  when  history  rested  only  on  tradition. 

Cluverhis*  argues  against  the  possibility  of  such  a sepa- 
ration, because  the  course  of  the  rivers  along  the  last  decli- 
vities in  Italy,  on  the  side  towards  Messina,  indicate  a gene- 
ral inclination  of  the  land  towards  the  sen.  But  if  it  be 


• Lcttrea  du  M.  AL  d*  S*hanberg  k M.  Us  doclcwr  Svhoow;  Journal 
EucydopWique  de  Naplea,  No.  8. 

Book  iii.  chap.  8. 

• Book  iL  chap.  7- 

• Vk|il,  ikiieid,  Bookiii ivm 414.  Siliui Itilintf,  Book  xiv.  nne  10, 


assumed  that  the  Appennine  chain,  undermined  by  subter- 
nean  fires,  was  broken  at  the  place  where  two  heights 
were  separated  by  a valley,  and  if,  at  the  firoe  of  such  a 
rupture,  the  waters  of  the  sea  rushed  violently  into  the 
strait  of  Messina,  they  must  have  had  some  effect  in  ren- 
dering lens  precipitous,  the  declivities  of  Italy  on  one  side, 
and  the  enpes  of  Messina  and  Rasocolmo  on  the  other. 
This  much  may  be  urged  in  answer  to  the  objections  de- 
duced from  the  actual  configuration  of  tl*c  country.  But 
it  may  be  farther  objected  that  it  has  been  ascertained  by 
geological  observations,  thnt  the  mountains  in  Sicily  and 
the  Appennines  are  formed  by  the  same  rocks.  If  it  appears 
a chimerical  notion  that  a part  of  the  chain,  less  than  a 
league  in  length,  has  been  broken  by  a violent  earthquake, 
because  it  is  nn  improbable  supposition  that  the  southern 
Appennines  are  undermined,  or,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  placed 
above  immense  cavities,  then  it  should  be  recollected  that 
Calabria  has  been  often  shaken  to  its  foundations,  that 
a mountain  as  vast  as  A£tna  has  been  formed  by  sub- 
terranean fires,  and  that  the  volcanic  heights,  now  called 
the  Iipari  Islands,  have  been  raised  from  the  depths  of  the 
waters. 

At  a league  and  a half  from  the  Pharos, { situated  on  a 
point  near  cape  Rasocolmo,  stands  a rock  famous  in  ann- 
uity, as  being  most  dangerous  to  ship*.  Rising  perpen- 
dicularly, the  base  of  Scylla  is  pierced  by  many  caverns  ; 
the  billows  enter  them,  mingle  with  each  other,  and  make 
in  breaking  a tremendous  noise,  which  explains  why  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil  have  painted  Beylin  roaring  ill  her  cave, 
and  guarded  by  wolves  and  fierce  dogs.  Chnrybdis,  now 
Cnioraro,  is  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  distant  from 
the  shore  at  Messina.  It  no  longer  resembles  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  it  by  Homer  ; it  is  not  a whirlpool,  but  a small 
space  hardly  a hundred  feet  in  circumference,  subject  to 
thos?  eddies  which  are  remarked  at  sea  in  all  narrow  pas- 
sages. 

Malta,  Gozzo  and  Comino  are  shunted  between  Sicily 
and  Africa  ; they  form  a superficies  of  twenty-two  square 
leagues.  Malta  is  a calcareous  rock  about  live  leagues  in 
length  and  three  in  breadth,1  covered  with  a light  layer  of 
vegetable  mould,  which  is  rendered  fruitful  by  the  heat  of 
the  climate.  More  than  eighty  springs  water  Malta  ; but  if  a 
proprietor  wishes  to  make  a new  garden,  the  soil  must  be 
transported  from  Sicily,  n fact  that  could  hardly  be  inferred 
from  the  number  and  excellent  flavour  of  the  Maltese 
oranges,  from  its  beautiful  roses  and  exhalations  of  a thou- 
sand flowers.  The  small  islnnd  of  Comino,  a rock  about 
five  hundred  paces  in  circumference,*1  has  been  so  called 
from  the  great  quantity  of  cumin  which  the  inhabitants  cul- 
tivate. Gozzo,  nn  island  on  which  different  heights  are 
situated,  is  about  four  leagues  in  length  and  two  in  breadth 
it  is  fruitful  in  cotton,  grain  and  vegetables. 

Nearer  Africa  than  Sicily,  the  volcanic  island  of  Pcntcl- 
lariak  presents  on  every  side  steep  declivities  and  caverns. 
A lake  near  the  centre,  about  eight  hundred  jxices  in  cir- 
cumference, and  of  nn  immense  depth,  fills  tne  cavity  of 
nn  ancient  crater ; its  waters  are  tepid,  no  fish  are  con- 
tained in  them.  Roiling  springs  issue  from  the  base  of  the 
arid  and  burnt  heights.  The  part  of  the  island  best 


* Siril.  Anliij.  lib.  i.  f Thaligtit  how  an  Cape  Faro. 

* ‘20  mil**  long,  12  brood  (FaI.  Enryc.) 
h Extent  3 tiq.  mil**  (E*t  Encyr.) 

1 Extent  37 »q.  mile*  (Mom1,)  40  aq.  milr*  (Ed.  Encyc.) 
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adapted  for  cultivation  produces  grapes,  figs  and  olives. 
Lampedusa,  nearer  Africa  than  Malta,  is  little  more  than 
two  square  leagues  in  extent ; it  is  uninhabited. 

The  ASgades  or  the  three  islands  of  Favignana,  Mare- 
timo  anti  Levanzo,  near  the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  are  lit- 
tle worthy  of  notice.  All  the  islands  on  the  north  of  Sicily 
are  ancient  craters.  Ustica,  at  eleven  leagues  from  cape 
Gnllo,  is  crowned  by  three  small  volcanic  summits,  which 
had  been  extinguished  long  before  the  Phoenician  conquest. 
The  soil  is  a dark  loam,  yielding  rich  harvests ; the  in- 
habitants cultivate  cotton,  olives  anti  grapes. 

The  Lipari  or  iEolian  Islands  arc  situated  to  the  east  of 
Ustica  ; they  are  sixteen  in  number.  Kasiluzzo  and  the 
three  PinareUi  are  only  rocks  composed  of  granitic  and 
porous  lavas  covered  with  sulphate  of  alumine  ;*  yet  three 
inhabited  houses  are  stunted  in  Basiluzzo.  It  has  been 
affirmed  that  hydrogen  gas  rises  round  these  islands  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  soil  of  Alicudi  or  Alicuda 
is  covered  with  globular  lava  ; but  Spallanzani  describes  a 
mass  of  porphyry  that  did  not  appear  to  have  been  in  any  way 
modified  by  the  action  of  fire.  Fclicuri  or  FeEcudi*  may 
be  remarks!  on  account  of  its  alternate  layers  of  lava  and 
and  tufa  ;4  in  the  same  bland  is  situated  a large  cavern, 
called  the  Grotto  of  the  Sea  Ox,  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  breadth, 
and  sixty-five  in  height.  Spallanzani  observed  there  a mass 
of  granite,  similar  to  the  rocks  near  Melazzo  in  Sicily. 
The  block  which  seems  to  have  been  transported  by  the 
waters  might  tend  to  strengthen  the  opinion  that  a marine 
irruption  lias  contributed  with  the  action  of  subterranean 
tire  to  separate  Sicily  from  Italy.  Salina,  which  Spallan- 
zani considers  the  ancient  Didyma,  b more  probably  the 
bland  of  Thermisia.  It  b about  four  leagues  in  circum- 
ference ; a crater  b situated  near  the  centre,  and  the  soil 
is  fruitful  in  grapes  that  yield  an  excellent  wine.  It  has 
been  called  Salma  from  the  abundance  of  salt  obtained 
from  a small  lake,  separated  from  the  w*a  by  a lava  dike 
that  the  waves  have  formed.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are 
diverted  into  ditches  made  for  the  purpose  ; the  heat  of  the 
sun  dries  them  by  evaporation,  and  leaves  behind  thick 
layers  of  salt.  Lipari,  the  largest  of  these  bin  mis,  is  nearly 
six  leagues  in  circumference  ; it  is  covered  with  fcidspnthic 
lava,  volcanic  glass  or  obsidian,  and  pumice  stone,  with  the 
last  of  which  the  inhabitants  supply  the  whole  of  Europe. 
The  mountain  of  Campo  Bianco  consists  of  conglomerates 
containing  vegetable  remains,  and  forming  strata  that  alter- 
nate with  pumice  stone.*  Two  craters  are  situated  in 
Volcano,  an  bland  less  than  six  leagues  in  circumference  ; 
one  of  them  appears  to  he  exhausted  ; the  other,  which  b 
of  very  large  dimensions  emits  clouds  of  smoke.  It  is  reck- 
oned to  be  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  depth, 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-six  in  diameter/ 
The  last  eruption  took  place  in  the  year  1775.  The  extin- 
guished crater  b not  inaccessible  ; the  stranger  may  descend 
to  a grotto  adorned  with  stalactites  of  sulphur.  The  walls 
of  another  grotto  are  covered  with  sulphur,  sulphate  of 

• Spallanzani,  Voyage  rn  Sidle,  lorn.  »i. 

1 Voyage  en  Sirik1,  tom.  iii.  p.  ICO. 

• Fehruda.  d IVprrino.  • Doloraicu,  Voyage  aux  lies  Lipari. 

* M Depth  lino  metre*,  diameter  770.” 

* Specular  iron  is  found  at  StromlkiU  in  the  fasurrs  of  lava,  (SpaDan- 
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% The  winter  (mlace  of  Tiberius  at  La  Marina.  It  was  built  on  Irrmres 
and  pier#  advancing  into  the  writ,  which  ha#  again  returned  it#  original  do- 
main. it  la  pmhaWvowinr  to  the  destruction  or  kinking-  of  it#  foundations 
laihrr  than  to  the  rising  of  the  sea,  that  it  is  now  comp  red  with  the  wane#. — P. 
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] alumine  and  muriate  of  ammonia.  Carbonic  acid  b dben- 
' gaged  from  the  hot  waters  of  ft  small  lake  in  the  same 
bland.  The  volcanic  products  of  Panaria  are  nowise  re- 
markable ; tike  lipari,  it  produces  com,  olives,  figs  and  ex- 
cellent grapes.  Stromboli,  the  most  northern  of  these 
Islands,  is  a steep  volcano,  in  which  a crater  open  on  one 
aide,  b always  burning.  In  its  ordinary  calm  state,  two 
eruptions  take  place  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  Its  lavas 
contain  beautiful  crystals  of  specular  iron  ( (dispute ,)* 

The  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Naples  b defended  by 
three  islands,  Capri  or  the  ancient  Caprect  on  the  right, 
and  Ischia  and  Prockla  on  the  left.  No  traces  of  volcanoes 
are  to  be  found  in  the  first,  which  is  about  a league  and  a 
half  long,  and  a league  brand.  A calcareous  cliff  divides 
it  into  two  parts,  and  the  inhabitants  that  go  from  the  one 
to  the  other  must  ascend  a stair  of  five  hundred  steps.  It 
has  been  inferred  from  observations  made  in  different  jiarts 
of  the  earth,  that  the  waters  of  the  sea  are  lower  than  in 
past  ages  ; Capri,  however,  offers  a proof  to  the  contrary. 
The  floors  of  the  palace*  built  by  Tiberius  are  at  present 
covered  with  the  waves.  It  is  said  that  in  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  quails  dock  in  such  numbers  to  the  most  fruit- 
ful parts  of  the  bland,  that  the  quantity  caught  in  a day  has 
been  sold  for  more  than  a hundred  ducats.  The  tithe  that 
the  bbhop  receives  from  the  quads  taken  in  the  bland, 
constitutes  his  principal  revenue.  Ischia  is  eight  leagues  in 
circumference  ; its  soil  b wholly  volcanic  ; the  last  marine 
deposits  are  at  present  covered  with  lava.  Strabo  informs 
us,*  that  its  fruitful  liarvests  and  gold  mines  were  the  sources 
of  much  wealth  to  the  inhabitants ; but  it  b not  improbable 
that  the  Greek  geographer  has  been  mistaken,  for  no  traces 
of  gokl  can  now  lie  found  in  its  lava.  Its  ancient  volcanoes, 
Monte  di  Y'ico  and  Epopeo,  are  not  much  lower  than  Vesu- 
vius. The  eruption  which  hoppened  in  1302,  lasted  two 
months,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  abandon  the 
island ; at  present,  however,  it  b very  populous.  It  pro- 
duces good  wines,  and  many  strangers  repair  to  it  on  ac- 
count of  its  vapour  baths*  and  mineral  waters.  Procida, 
placed  between  the  continent  and  the  last  bland,  b not 
more  than  three  leagues  in  circumference,  but  it  contains 
a great  many  inhabitants,  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
place  of  the  same  size their  number  is  not  less  than 
fourteen  thousand.  Its  volcanic  soil,  formed  by  succes- 
sive deposits  of  lava,  yields  plenty  of  oranges,  figs,  and 
| grapes. 

The  Pontian  blonds,  of  which  the  five  largest  are  San 
Stefano,  Vandotena,  Zannone,  Ponza  and  Palmarolo,  ex- 
tend to  the  west  of  Ischia  ; several  others  of  a smaller  size, 
rise  between  them.  Ponza,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  about 
six  or  seven  miles  long,  and  three  or  three  and  a half  broad." 
lake  those  that  surround  it,  it  b formed  by  trachytic  rocks, 
the  remains  of  burning  streams  tliat  flowed  in  the  midst  of 
earthy  volcanic  deposits.  The  base  of  La  Guardia,  one  of 
the  highest  summits  in  the  island,  consists  of  a semi-vitreous 
trachyte,  on  which  rests  a bed  of  common  grey  trachyte, 
about  three  feet  thick.  The  trachytic  rocks  in  the  bland  of 

1 Lib.  v.  cap.  10. 

1 It.  tivft,  stove*.  Aqueous  vapour*  are  constantly  issuing  from  fireurc#  i* 
the  lava ; they  are  collected  and  conveyed  by  tube*  into  apartmcnla, 
whereby  a steam  hath  i*  ohtainrtl.  (Ed.  EncytV-P. 

* “ It  ia  one  of  the  mnat  populous  place*  on  the  globe.” 

• “ *2|  leagues  long  and  | league  broad,”  The  translator  has  probably  mi»- 
taken  half  a league  (tine  demi-litue)  (or  one  League  and  * bait  (Cticun- 
frrvncc  5 Fr.  league*.  Voagicn.) — P. 
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Zannone  rat  on  limestone  belonging  to  the  tniuition 
period. 

Bcrcral  other  islands  are  situated  towards  the  north,  be- 
tween Corsica  and  Tuscany ; of  these  the  most  southern 
are  Giuiuti,  formerly  Jlrttmisia. , and  Monte  Cristo,  the 
ancient  Ogitua,  both  of  which  are  inhabited  by  fishermen, 
and  Giglio,  which  the  Romans  called  JEfplium.  In  the 
Iasi  are  worked  granite  and  valuable  marble  quarries ; its 
hills  are  covered  with  trees,  and  the  soil  is  fruitful  in  vines. 
Pianosn,  the  ancient  Plmaria,  a well  wooded  but  thinly 
peopled  island,  lies  at  no  great  distance  from  Elba.  Co- 
praia,  a small  calcareous  island  to  the  north  of  Elba,  contains 
a greater  population.  Gorgona,  opposite  to  Leghorn,  a still 
smaller  island,  is  covered  with  wood  and  serves  ns  a station 
for  the  sardel  fishermen. 

The  island  of  Elba,  so  famous  for  its  iron  mines,  which 
were  worked  at  a very  remote  period,  was  called  JEthaiia 
by  the  Greeks,  and  lira  by  the  Romans.  It  is  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  leagues  in  circumference,  and  about  nineteen 
in  superficies  Granite,  micaceous  schistus  and  marbk' 
are  the  principal  rocks  in  its  mountains,  which  extend  from 
east  to  west.  The  Capnnna  is  the  highest  summit  in  the 
island.  Although  some  unwholesome  marshes  mighl  be 
mentioned,  the  climate  may  be  said  to  be  salubrious-  No 
river  waters  the  island ; Rio  is  its  only  stream,  hut  it  pos- 
sesses abundant  and  never  failing  springs.  Several  mineral 
springs  are  also  situated  in  Elba  ; the  inhabitants  make 
excellent  wine  ; the  pastures,  although  of  small  extent,  arc 
very  fertile. 

The  island  of  Sardinia,  about  sixty-one  leagues  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  about  thirty-three  at  its  great- 
est breadth,  forms  a superficies  of  eleven  hundred  and 
ninety-four  square  leagues.  A chain  of  mountains  tra- 
verses the  island  from  south  to  north ; two  branches  ex- 
tend from  its  western  side,  the  one  towards  the  north-west 
and  the  other  towards  the  south-west.  The  island  is  formed 
principally  of  granite,  in  which  are  contained  strata  itnd 
veins  of  quartz,  sienite  and  greenstone  or  diorite,  and  which 
is  covered  in  many  places,  particularly  at  the  two  extremi- 
ties, with  micaceous  schistus.  Mount  Genargentu,  one  of 
the  loftiest  in  Sardinia,  consists  chiefly  of  these  substances  ; 
it  is  not  less  than  six  thousand  and  eighty-six  feet*  in  height. 
The  same  rocks  appear  at  the  north-eastern  extremity,  in 
the  mountains  of  Della  Nurra.  The  southern  and  northern 
branches  are  composed  of  transition  rocks  and  secondary 
limestone,  anti  are  often  covered  with  trachytes  supporting 
tertiary  deposits,  on  the  last  of  which  basalt  reposes  ; this 
arrangement  Inis  been  observed  in  the  mountains  of  Del 
Marghine,  near  the  middle  of  the  western  part  of  the  island. 
These  volcanic  masses  seem  to  have  been  partly  overturned 
and  destroyed  by  aqueous  currents  flowing  in  the  direction 
of  north  to  south.  Fresh  water  must  hnvc  had  some  share 
in  effecting  these  catastrophes;  for  in  the  country  near 
Cagliari,  the  remains  of  carnivorous  and  ruminating  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  fresh  water  shelLs,  are  found  in  great  num- 
bers.1 No  traces  are  left  of  the  craters  from  which  the 
igneous  products  were  discharged.  A small  modern  volcano 
near  Giarc,  is  characterized  by  puzzolanas  and  scoria:. 


* **  1996  metre*.” 

t * “ In  th*  neighbourhood  of  Cagliari  th^w*  i*  i formation  of  nmeernu 
breccia,  containing  the  remain*  of  «nmU  rodent  ia,  Uw  teeth  of  ruminating 
animal*,  and  terrestrial  sheik  ” 

• Description  de  1'Ue  de  Snnlaigi*?,  par  M.de  la  Marmora,  Mbmoircsdu 

Musfcum  d'hutainf  natureUe,  * Fluinendanu. 
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The  existence  of  gold  in  the  Sardinian  mountains  may  be 
considered  very  uncertain,  but  there  are  several  iron  and 
lead  mines.  Silver,  copper  and  mercury  are  found  only  in 
small  quantities/ 

The  principal  rivers  flow  from  the  western  side  of  the 
great  chain,  namely,  the  Ozieri  on  the  north,  the  Oristano 
in  the  centre,  and  the  M&nnu  on  the  south.  The  Fkunen- 
doxa4  rises  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountains.  The 
Oristano  is  about  twenty-two  leagues  in  length  ;•  none  of 
the  others  are  more  than  fifteen.  There  are  numerous 
small  lakes  in  Sardinia,  the  waters  of  which  are  more  or 
leas  brackish,  a quality  derived  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea,  or  the  nature  of  the  soil  that  they  water. 

The  climate  is  temperate  but  often  exposed  to  the  fatal 
effects  of  a south-east  wind  called  the  Lcvante,  the  same  os 
the  Neapolitan  sirocco.  Strabo/  Tacitus,*  Cicero, h and 
Cornelius  Nepos1  mention  the  insalubrity  of  Sardinia.  Tlie 
same  effects  arc  still  produced  by  the  same  causes ; the 
miasms  that  rise  from  the  marshes,  particularly  after  hot 
and  rainy  weather,  occasion  dangerous  intermittent  fevers. 

A fifth  part  of  the  soil  is  covered  with  forests  of  oak  ; the 
principal  species  are  the  common  oak  ( Querent  rolntr,)  the 
holm  (Qucrcus  iUxt)  and  the  cork  tree  (Quernw  suber.) 
The  island  may  be  divided  into  three  vegetable  zones ; that 
of  the  mountains  may  be  compared  with  Corsica  ; that  of 
the  northern  plains  and  coasts  resembles  Provence  and  a 
l>art  of  Italy ; and  lastly,  that  of  the  southern  plains  and 
I coasts  is  similar  to  Africa.  The  low  state  of  agriculture 
j may  be  attributed  rather  to  the  character  of  the  inhabitants 
than  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

The  largest  of  the  wild  animals  arc  the  stag,  the  fallow 
deer,  the  goat  and  the  wiki  briar;  hut  they  are  all  smaller 
than  others  of  the  same  species  on  the  continent.  The  mu* 
simonk  differs  from  the  same  animal  in  Corsica,  hoth  in  size 
and  in  the  form  of  the  horns,  which  resemble  those  of  the 
ram.  The  other  quadrupeds  are  the  lox,  the  rabbit,  the  hare 
and  the  wenzel.  The  domestic  animals  are  distinguished 
by  peculiar  characters ; the  horses  arc  small  but  strong, 
they  are  often  useful  for  twenty  or  thirty  years ; the  asses 
arc  small  and  covered  with  long  hair ; tire  oxen,  like  those 
in  Hungary',  have  very'  large  horns ; they  are  light,  nimble 
and  impetuous.  The  Sardinian  goats  are  not  inferior  in 
size  to  those  in  Italy. ; all  the  other  animals  are  diminutive 
and  degenerate. 

The  eagle  soars  above  the  mountains,  the  vulture  devours 
the  putrid  carcasses  in  the  plains,  and  the  linnet,  the  black- 
bird and  the  thrush  enliven  the  fields.  The  flamingo  ar- 
rives from  Africa  about  the  middle  of  August ; two  months 
later,  it  is  joined  by  flocks  of  swans,  geese  and  wild  ducks 
that  have  migrated  from  northern  regions,  und  these  are 
followed  by  herons,  coots  and  cormorants. 

The  slow  growth  of  vegetation,  and  the  sudden  arefac- 
tion  of  most  of  the  plants,  render  insects  less  abundant  in 
Sardinia  than  in  the  other  countries  of  southern  Europe. 
The  tarantula  is  not  unknown,  grasshoppers1  are  common, 
and  the  gnuts  are  very  troublesome.  The  bee9  yield  ex- 
cellent honey  ; in  some  districts,  it  has  a bitter  taste  which 
is  not  disagreeable  ; the  inhabitants  attribute  it  to  the  flowers 


* A Nun  80  mile*  in  length.  (Ed.  Encvc.) 

* Lih  V.  « A Mill.  Lih.  VII 

k Lib.  II.  Fn.  3,  ad  Quintum  fralrrm. 

1 Dp  Viri*  Illurtr. 

* Mmiflon,  wiiii  ahaep — mu  fane  in  Sardinia,  mufoli  in  Come*. 

1 “ SautcrcUc*" loruat*  1 
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of  the  arbute  tree.  The  only  reptiles  found  in  the  island 
are  a small  snake  and  different  species  of  lizards.  Many 
fish  are  taken  in  the  rivers  and  the  sea.  The  most  remark- 
able amphibious  animals  are  two  species  of  seals. 

Sardinia  is  surrounded  by  several  small  islands.  The 
largest  are  San  Antioco  and  San  Pietro  on  the  south-west, 
Asmara  on  the  north-west,  and  Maddalena,  Caprara  and 
Tavolara  on  the  north.  San  Antioco,  the  Enorii  of  the 
Romans,  is  about  nine  leagues  in  circumference.  It  yields 
rich  harvests,  and  its  inhabitants  export  a great  quantity  of 
VOL.  11  NOS.  137  A 128.  SB 


salt.  San  Pietro,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a hill,  is  the 
ancient  Hitracvm ; it  is  about  eight  or  nine  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference. The  inhabitants  fish  for  coral,  work  thsir 
salt  mines,*  and  cultivate  a fruitful  soil.  Asmara,  the  an- 
cient Inrula  Jlerculu,  about  four  leagues  and  a half  in 
length  and  two  in  breadth,  is  mountainous  and  covered  with 
pastures ; n few  fishermen  and  shepherds  inhabit  it  Ta- 
volara, a calcareous  rock,  now  the  haunt  of  wiki  gouts,  was 
frequented  by  the  ancients,  who  fished  on  the  coasts  for  the 
mollusca  that  yielded  the  purple  die. 
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Europe  Continued. — Description  of  Italy. — Second  Sec - 
turn. — Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom. 

The  most  ancient  people  that  inhabited  the  country  from 
the  sides  of  the  Alps  to  the  banks  of  the  Po,  and  from  the 
course  of  the  Tesino  to  the  Ltsonzo,  were  the  Orobii  on 
the  north,  the  Insubres  ami  the  Ccntmumi  below  the  lakes 
of  Como  and  Isco,  the  Lavi  on  the  west,  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Tesino  and  the  Po,  and  the  Euganri  on  the 
cast.  The  Orobii  were  probably  aborigines  of  the  Alps ; 
their  name  signifies  literally  those  that  live  in  the  moun- 
tains; but  Pliny,*  after  Cornelius  Alexander,  makes  them 
the  descendants  of  Greek  mountaineers ; however,  Bergo* 
mum/  the  name  of  their  cnpital,  indicates  a Germanic  or 
rather  Germano-Celtic  origin.  The  Insubres  appear  to 
have  also  migrated  from  the  north ; they  were  a branch  of 
the  Ombriy  whose  name  in  their  language  signified  Faliant. 
Mediolanum^  their  capital,  is  the  modem  Milan.  The  Ce- 
nomani  were  a colony  of  Celtic  people  that  originally  inha- 
bited the  territory  of  Mans  ; they  settled  on  the  southern 
sale  of  the  Alps,  six  centuries  before  the  vulgar  era.  The 
Lcetti  were  also  considered  Gauls.  The  Euganei  possessed 
for  a long  time  the  territory  that  now  forms  the  government 
of  Venice,  but  they  were  at  last  invaded  by  the  Venetiy  who 
are  supposed  to  have  been  a colony  of  the  Fault  in  the 
country  round  Vanncs  in  Armorica,  a powerful  seafaring 
and  commercial  people. 

The  descendants  of  these  different  nations  possessed  that 
part  of  Italy  until  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west, 
about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  Hcruli , under 
the  conduct  of  Odoacer,  quitted  the  hanks  of  the  Danube, 
settled  on  both  sides  of  the  Po,  and  made  Ravenna  the 
capital  of  their  territory.  Six  years  after  their  conquest, 
they  were  subdued  by  the  Ostrogoths,  whose  power  was 
shaken  by  the  glorious  efforts  of  Belisarius,  and  overthrown 
by  the  eunuch  Names  in  the  year  553. 

Italy  restored  to  the  emperors  of  the  East,  was  not  long 
secure  against  foreign  invasions.  The  Ijyngobard?  quitted 
the  forests  of  Germany,  and  founded  in  56T4  a powerful 
kingdom  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Po,  which  in  time  was 
styled  Lombardy.  But  the  bishops  of  Rome  anticipating 
their  power,  observed,  not  without  fear  and  jealousy,  the  ag- 
grandizement of  these  barbarians  who  threatened  to  destroy 
or  possess  the  ancient  capital  of  the  work!.  Stephen  the 
Second  implored  the  assistance  of  France  ; Pepin  took  from 
the  Isongobardi  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  made  the 
pope  sovereign  over  it  Their  kingdom  was  afterwards  de- 
stroyed by  Charlemagne,  who  coitftncd  Didier,*  their  last 
king,  in  a convent.  Although  Lombardy  continued  witn- 

* Lib.  HL  cap.  7.  Tbe  modem  Bnpmo, 

* Lombard*.  4 Chronological  UbU  by  John  Blair. 


out  a sovereign,  its  laws  were  retained,  and  after  the  death 
of  Chnrlcmngnc,  the  country  was  divided  into  several  prin- 
cipalities subject  to  the  western  empire.  But  the  spirit  of 
independence  was  diffused  over  that  portion  of  Italy  ; the 
emperors  of  Germany  granted  to  some  towns,  the  right  of 
choosing  their  magistrates.  The  citizens  had  preserved,  in 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  Christianity,  the  right  of 
electing  their  bishops,  and  this  custom  led  men  to  conclude 
that  all  power  emanated  from  the  people. 

These  and  other  republican  forms  determined  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  larger  towns  to  demand  charters  and  more 
important  privileges.  All  the  chief  in  Lombardy  during 
the  twelfth  century  not  only  elected  their  magistrates,  but 
deliberated  on  their  local  interests,  and  on  questions  of  peace 
and  war/  Frederick  Barbarossa  was  the  first  emperor,  who, 
violating  the  charters  and  treaties  of  his  predecewon^  at- 
tempted to  establish  absolute  power  in  Italy.  Milan  was  the 
most  important  town  in  Lombardy  ; besieged  by  that  prince, 
and  reduced  to  extremity  by  famine,  it  consented  at  last  to 
capitulate,  hut  on  conditions  which  the  conqueror  disre- 
garded ; within  a few  days  after  its  surrender,  Milan  was 
changed  into  a heap  of  ruins.1  If  the  emperor  protected 
the  rivals  of  that  large  city,  l*e  entirely  destroyed  tneir  free- 
dom, and  the  magistrates  elected  by  the  citizens  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  podestas  whom  Frederick  appointed.  The 
peace  which  succeeded  the  noise  and  confusion  of  war,  was 
only  the  stillness  of  fear.  Liberty,  although  subdued,  was 
not  destroyed ; the  people,  unaccustomed  to  oppression, 
bore  it  reluctantly ; a secret  league  conspired  to  restore 
their  privileges.  The  towns  formed  for  that  purpose  a 
confederation,  while  Frederick,  emboldened  by  success, 
marched  against  Rome,  with  a view  either  to  humble  the 
Pope,  or  to  unite  his  jwssesvions  to  the  emfire.  But  on 
that  occasion  at  least,  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  were  fa- 
vourable to  the  independence  of  nations.  The  Romans, 
animated  by  the  just  resentment  of  their  bishop,  resisted 
with  courage ; heaven  seemed  to  favour  their  efforts,  for 
the  plague  cut  off  great  numbers  in  the  imperial  army.  The 
emperor  made  new  attempts  against  Lombardy,  but  de- 
nounced and  excommunicated,  he  became  the  object  of 
hatred  and  contempt  The  confederate  towns  gave  him 
battle,  when  his  troops  were  routed  and  cut  to  pieces,  and 
Frederick  himself  saved  his  life  by  means  of  a disguise ; at 
last,  abandoned  by  fortune,  he  acknowledged  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Lombard  republics. 

Divisions  in  opinion  are  not  the  least  evils  in  political  re- 
volutions ; by  such  causes  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  na- 
tion, nay,  the  citizens  of  the  same  town,  are  often  changed 


• Dnulntua.  t Muratori,  Aurab  of  llalr. 

* la  «u  doys,  tbs  city  of  Mika  wu  awnpktdy  dr raoli*Jwd.  (Ed.  Eney*.) 
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into  irreconcileable  enemies.  While  Barba  rossa  continued 
fortunate  and  victorious,  he  was  surrounded  by  ambitious 
flatterers,  ever  ready  (o  pay  their  court  to  the  powerful. 
The  same  persons  adhered  to  his  successor,  after  the  death 
of  Frederick,  and,  as  in  the  former  struggle,  the  court  of 
Rome  had  powerfully  contributed  by  its  excommunications 
to  the  success  of  the  people  against  the  empire,  Lombardy 
was  then  divided  into  two  dominant  factions.  The  parti* 
sans  of  the  Pope  took  the  name  of  Guelph*,  while  those  of* 
the  emperor  were  called  Ghibe.lmt*.m  In  their  contests, 
both  parties  were  at  different  times  victorious,  but  the 
Guelphs  more  frequently  than  the  Ghibelines. 

The  freedom  and  independence  gained  by  the  Lombard 
towns,  tended  to  promote  civilization  and  the  arts,  uml  the 
diffusion  of  wealth  and  commerce.  Some  notion  may 
be  formed  of  their  resources,  from  the  account  given  of 
Milan  by  a cotempomry  writer1*  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  contained  among  its  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
six  hundred  lawyers,'  two  hundred  physicians,  eighty  teach- 
ers and  fifty  copyists  of  manuscripts.  Its  well  paved  streets 
and  well  built  houses,  its  stone  bridges,  its  public  monu- 
ments, and  its  palaces,  gave  it  an  appearance  wholly  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  towns  in  the  north  and  west  of  Europe. 
Its  territory,  which  included  Lodi,  Pavia,  Bergamo  and 
Como,  besides  a hundred  and  fifty  villages  and  as  many 
castles,  maintained  a body  of  eight  thousand  knights  or 
gentlemen,  and  could  put  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
men  under  arms. 

But  civil  dissensions,  the  sources  of  ambition  and  corrup- 
tion, proved  fatal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  inhabitants,  nnd  to 
their  independence.  Tncsc  towns,  so  determined  in  de- 
fending their  privileges  against  the  emperors,  chose  magis- 
trates whose  power  became  hereditary,  and  soon  degenera- 
ted into  tyranny.  In  the  fourteenth  century.  Central  Lom- 
bardy was  the  inheritance  of  the  Visconti,  while  Verona 
was  governed  by  the  family  of  La  Scala,  Padua  by  that  of 
Carrara,  and  Mantua  by  that  of  Gonzaga.  Milan  and  its 
territory  were  erected  into  a dutchy,  nnd  conferred  on  one 
of  the  Visconti,  by  the  emperor  Wcnceslaus,  in  tin;  year 
1395.  The  same  principality  passed,  by  right  of  marriage, 
to  the  natural  son4  of  the  celebrated  James  Sforza,  who, 
from  the  condition  of  a labourer,  rose  by  his  talents  and 
courage  to  the  dignity  of  constable.  When  that  family  be- 
came extinct,  Charles  the  Fifth  made  himself  master  of  the 
Milanese,  which  continued  in  the  possession  of  Spain  until 
the  year  1700,  when  on  the  death  of  the  last  duke,  the 
house  of  A uxtrio  succeeded  to  his  territory’,  and  ceded  some 
portion  of  it  to  Savoy. 

The  descendants  of  the  Veneti,  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  barbarous  hordes  of  Alaric,  who  invaded  Italy  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  sought  shelter  in  the  small 
Island*  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brentn.  They  founded  there 
two  small  towns,  Rivonlto*  and  Malnmocco.  So  early  as 
the  year  097,  the  magistrates  of  these  populous  islands, 
noxious  to  secure  their  independence,  and  to  form  a distinct 
people,  obtained  from  the  emperor  Leontius,  the  privilege  of 
electing  a chief,  on  whom  they  conferred  the  title  of  Doge 
or  Duke.  Pepin,  king  of  Italy,  granted  to  the  rising  state 

* The  Guelph*  derived  their  name  from  an  illustrious  Bavarian  fsriily. 
al'ied  bjf  marriigr  with  the  house  of  Fate,  The  Ghkbrlinrs  were  jo  raHriJ 
from  a tillage  hi  Franconia,  the  birthplace  of  Conrad  the  Salic,  from 
whom  the  house  of  Suabta  woe  diarendnl.  Sec  llaUam'a  Middle  Ago* • 
Gibbon’*  Antiquities  of  the  house  of  Brunswick. 

b Galvanrus  Ktamnui. 

• “ Noun**'' 


| certain  lands  along  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  Adige, 
i Rivoaito  was  united  to  the  neighlxmring  islands,  and  be- 
came a new  town  to  which  the  inhabitants  gave  the  name 
of  Fenetia,  In  the  ninth  century,  the  republic  became  im- 
portant from  its  commerce  and  maritime  power;  in  tbc 
twelfth  it  equipped  fleets  for  the  crusades.  It  was  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  Venetians  that  Constanti- 
nople was  taken  in  1202 ; a part  of  that  city  and  its  terri- 
tory'was  m consequence  added  to  their  dominions ; the  doges, 
who  had  already  assumed  the  title  of  dukes  of  Dalmatia, 
were  then  styled  dukes  of  three  eighths  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire.* Cnndia,  the  Ionian  islands,  the  most  of  those  in  the 
Archipelago,  and  other  important  stations,  besides  factories 
at  Acre  and  Alexandria,  served  to  extend  the  power  and 
the  commerce  of  Venice. 

The  Venetian  government  consisted  at  first  of  councillors 
named  by  the  people,  who  shared  with  the  doge  the  legis- 
lative authority.  The  latter  magistrate  possessed  originally 
great  prerogatives,  but  they  were  gradually  restricted  lest 
the  dignity  should  become  hereditary.  A numerous  repre- 
sentative council  was  instituted ; it  was  chosen  by  twelve 
electors  whom  the  people  appointed  ; but  in  time  the  mem- 
bers that  formed  it,  arrogated  the  right  of  naming  the  twelve 
electors,  und  of  approving  or  rejecting  their  successors  be- 
fore they  resigned  their  functions.  The  frequent  election 
of  the  same  members  resulted  ns  a necessary  consequence 
from  this  confusion  of  powers,  and  a dignity  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  the  reward  of  virtuous  citizens,  been  me  the 
exclusive  portion  of  certain  families.  When  these  innova- 
tions on  the  primitive  form  of  government  were  established, 
a senate  was  instituted,  on  which  was  conferred  the  right 
of  making  peace  or  war ; but  the  senators,  ns  well  as  the 
councillors  of  the  doge,  were  elected  every  year  by  the 
grand  council.  The  discontent  and  revolts  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  occasioned  by  a system  that  annihilated  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  a republican  government,  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  celebrated  Council  of  Ten , and  in  their  in- 
fernal police  were  organized  the  insidious  spy,  the  hired 
informer  and  the  base  assassin. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  the  Ve- 
netian republic,  when  in  1796,  and  again  after  the  victory 
of  Marengo,  their  territories  united  with  that  of  Modena 
and  a portion  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  formed  the  Cis- 
alpine republic,  afterwards  denominated  the  Italian  republic 
until  the  year  1805,  when  it  was  changed  into  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  The  ancient  name  of  Lombardy  had  been  long 
forgotten,  when,  by  the  negotiations  at  Vienna,  Austria  hav- 
ing obtained  possession  of  Milan,  Mantua,  Venice  nnd  the 
Valteline,  united  their  territories,  and  formed  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom. 

This  kingdom  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Switzerland 
and  Tyrol,  on  the  west  nnd  the  south  by  the  Sardinian  pos- 
sessions, the  dutchics  of  Parma  nnd  Modena,  and  the  States 
of  the  Church,  and  on  the  east  by  tbc  Adriatic  Gulf  and 
the  kingdom  of  Illyria.  It  ts  equal  in  superficial  extent  to 
about  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  square 
leagues.1'  Lake  Maggiore,  the  Teano  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  Po  are  its  natural  limits. 


4 Francis  Sforza,  who  had  married  tbo  dnfhtrr  qf  Philip  Visconti, 
duke  of  Milan.  • Rialto.  * Three  eighth*  Hallo m,  ] e.  infra , 
‘ tUllam'ft  Middle  Ages,  r<4_  i.  p.  472.  [The  dog®  took  tha  singular 
hut  ■cvuraU*  title,  Duke  of  three  eighths  of  the  Roman  empire.  Italian^ 
vul.  II.  |.».  1.V3,  Phiiad.  1831] 

h M . Thiele n consider*  it  equal  to  851.94  German  square  utiles.  [18,390 
Eng.  sq.  mile*.  Morse.] 
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Winter  lasts  generally  about  tiro  months  ; the  fields  are 
clothed  with  verdure  in  February,  and  the  beat  of  summer 
is  felt  in  May.  The  grain  and  the  ordinary  kinds  of  fruit 
are  ripe  in  June  or  July,  and  the  vintage  takes  place  in 
October.  The  air  is  salubrious  in  most  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, but  the  rice  fields  occasion  in  some  places  putrid 
miasms ; the  environs  of  Mantua  and  Rovigo  are  exposed 
to  unwholesome  exhalations,  and  the  lagoons  are  dangerous  I 
to  strangers. 

The  valley  of  the  Po,  which  in  the  time  of  Polybius  was 
a marshy  country  shaded  by  forests,  the  haunt  of  wiki 
boars,  does  not  at  present  furnish  a sufficient  quantity  of 
wood  for  its  inhabitants.  The  treasures  of  Ceres  anti  Po- 
mona have  succeeded  to  the  peaceful  retreats  of  the  hama- 
dryads. Extensive  meadows  watered  by  the  streams  that 
descend  from  the  Alps,  yield  six  crops  of  hay  in  the  same 
year.  The  horned  cattle  ore  not  inferior  to  any  in  Eu- 
rope ; the  peasants  devote  much  attention  to  them ; cheese 
and  the  produce  of  the  dairy  are  their  principal  wealth. 

Some  customs  of  past  times  still  exist  in  the  Milanese  ; 
heavy  wagons  with  low  and  massive  wheels,  drawn  by 
several  pairs  of  oxen,  the  tips  of  their  king  horns  covered 
with  iron  balls,  and  their  heads  adorned  with  ribbons  and 
garlands,  the  country  women  with  their  hair  folded  in 
tresses  and  fastened  together  by  a silver  bodkin,  the  shep- 
herds carrying  instead  of  a crook,  a staff  in  the  form  of  a 
crosier,  and  with  a mantle  hanging  from  their  left  shoulder, 
and  the  arched  heads  of  the  sheep,  their  pendant  ears  and 
light  forms,  similar  to  many  ancient  basso-relievos,  an- 
nounce Italy  and  its  classic  associations.  These  and  other 
characters  which  the  stranger  observes  on  his  arrival,  form 
a striking  contrast  with  the  wretchedness  of  the  peasantry, 
but  he  becomes  habituated  to  other  contrasts,  still  more 
painful,  for  Italy  is  the  country  of  luxury  and  poverty. 

The  bee  ami  the  silk-worm  are  reared  With  great  suc- 
cess in  Lombardy  ; an  enormous  quantity  of  wax  is  con- 
sumed in  the  churches,  and  the  manufacturing  of  silk  is 
among  the  few  branches  of  industry,  in  which  the  people 
are  not  inferior  to  their  neighbours.  However,  cotton 
spinning,  and  cloth  and  linen  manufactures,  are  not  with- 
out activity,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  mean  pro- 
duct of  the  exports  amounts  to  about  £ 3,542,(100.  Com- 
mercial communications  are  facilitated  by  excellent  rondo, 
rivers  and  canals 

The  Lomb&rdn-Vencfian  kingdom  has  been  declared  an 
integral  part  of  the  Austrian  empire.  As  the  country  was 
long  governed  by  F rench  laws,  absolute  power  has  been 
mitigated  by  the  constitution  of  1815.  The  forms  of  na- 
tional representation  have  been  established,  but  the  mem- 
bers that  compose  it,  have  only  the  right  of  deliberating  on 
certain  questions,  which  the  government  proposes.  The 
emperor  is  represented  by  a viceroy,  and  the  kingdom  is 
divided  into  two  governments,  those  of  Milan  and  Venice.  ; 
The  first  is  subdivided  into  nine  districts  or  deitgcUiotu,  and 
the  second  into  eight. 

Milan,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  residence  of 
the  viceroy,  is  situated  in  a vast  plain  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cllona.  If  its  old  ramparts  and  new  walks  be  included,  it 
will  bo  equal  in  circumference  to  ten  thousand  yards,  but 


the  part  which  is  inhabited  doe*  not  exceed  six  thousand.* 
Eleven  gates  lend  to  different  ports  of  the  country,  and  the 
greatest  length  of  MBnn,  or  the  space  between  the  eastern 
and  Tesino  gates,  is  about  three  thousand  yards.*  The 
number  of  houses  is  not  less  than  four  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred, and  the  population  amounts  to  a hundred  and  forty 
thousand  inhabitant*.  If  the  streets  hi  Milan  were  more 
generally  broad  and  straight,  it  would  merit  the  title  of  the 
Magnificent.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  mean  look- 
ing houses  are  ns  rare  ns  palaces  in  other  towns.  The  most 
specious  streets  are  called  coni,  both  because  they  serve  the 
[hi rpnse  of  public  walks,  and  because  they  are  the  places 
where  race  homes  run.  The  squares  or  courts  are  almost 
all  irregular  and  without  ornament ; that  of  the  Duomo  or 
cathedral  is  long  and  narrow. 

The  cathedral  it  sol!,  one  of  the  mast  remarkable  in  Eu- 
rope, wns  begun  m the  year  1 886,  by  duke  John  Galeazzo 
Visconti ; but  a long  time  may  elapse  before  it  be  finished. 
If  little  was  done  towards  completing  the  cathedral,  with 
the  two  millions  of  francs  which  Napoleon  granted  for 
that  purpose,  it  is  not  likely  that  much  can  be  effected  in 
a short  period  with  the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 
francs  paid  annually  by  Austria.  The  building  is  about 
tour  hundred  and  fifty-tour  feet  in  length  and  two  hundred 
and  seventy  in  breadth,  and  the  arched  roof'  is  two  hun- 
dred nnd  thirty-two  feet  in  height11  The  top  of  the  high- 
est turret  is  not  less  than  three  hundred  nnd  thirty-five  ieet 
above  the  ground.'  Few  Gothic  buildings  are  so  much 
loaded  with  ornaments ; white  marble  statues  appear  in 
every  niche,  at  every  angle,  on  every  turret,  and  round 
every  spire  ; their  totnl  numher  has  been  estimated  at  more 
than  four  thousand,  but  many  of  them  are  so  concealed  as 
to  be  onlv  seen  by  the  birds  which  perch  on  them.  Fifty- 
two  marble  pillars,  each  eighty-four  leet  in  height  and 
twenty-four  in  circumference,  support  the  vast  edifice.  In 
a subterranean  chapel,  below  the  cathedral,  are  deposited, 
in  a silver  shrine,  the  remains  of  St.  Charles  Rorromco. 

The  church  of  St.  Ambrose'  contains  the  tombs  of  seve- 
ral saints,*  nnd  also  of  Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  and  his  wife 
Bertha.  It  was  in  the  same  church  that  the  emperors  of 
Germany  received  the  iron  crown.  The  ancient  convent 
of  the  Dominicans  is  celebrated  for  the  famous  painting  of 
I/ionnrdo  da  Vinci,  representing  the  Last  Supper,  not  a 
fresco  but  an  oil  painting  on  the  wall  of  the  refectory,  and 
occupying  a whole  side  of  thnt  low  hall,  in  other  wools, 
about  thirty  feet  in  length  by  fifteen  in  height  But  it  las 
hern  so  much  disfigured  bv  time,  smoke,  nnd  damp,  that  it 
; is  to  be  feared  no  trace  of  it  will  be  discernible  in  a short 
| period.  It  could  hardly  be  believed  that  the  municipal  au- 
thorities at  Milan,  hnd  changed  the  refectory  into  a watch- 
house,  nay,  even  into  a prison,  where  French  soldiers 
guarded  their  prisoners  of  war.  If  the  authorities  were  so 
I regardless  of  a painting  which  had  been  the  greatest  orna- 
ment in  their  city  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,*  it  is 
l not  wonderful  that  French  soldiers  usevl  it  ns  a target.  “As 
to  those  hy  whom  the  mischief  was  done,”  says  Simond, 
“ an  old  woman  who  hnd  lived  near  the  refectory  for  the 
last  seventeen  years  informed  me,  that  she  had  heard  of 
soldiers  firing  at  the  picture  before  she  resided  there,  that  a 


* 11 5000  and  3000  Umar*." — Milan  n about  eight  mi  lea  in  circuit.  (Ed. 

Fncyc.)  * “ 1500  loiaca.’1 

* " La  unite,”  the  vault  of  the  tluriw. 

* Theae  an*  the  toeuarua  of  the  original.  Length  490  fret,  breadth 
39ri;  bright  wiU'Mi  under  the  prinopsl  dome,  2jei  fret.  (Ed.  Eocyc.) 


• The  principal  tower  U 400  feet  high. 
f Erected  in  the  9th  ernturv. 

* 41  The  tamh  of  St.  Benedict." 
k Painted  in  1497. 
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soldier  of  the  sixth  French  hussars  told  her,  he  himself  with 
others  had  done  so,  not  knowing  what  it  was,  when  guard- 
ing prisoners  confuted  in  the  hall,  and  that  these  prisoners, 
men  of  all  nations,  threw  stones  and  brickbats  against  it  by 
way  of  amusement.  When  Buonaparte  came  to  Milan 
he  went  to  sec  the  picture,  and  finding  the  hall  still  used 
aa  a place  of  confinement,  he  shrugged  hit  thouidari  and 
damped  with  hit  foot,  suid  the  woman,  and  ordering  the 
prisoners  away,  a door  was  walled  up,  and  a bnllustrade  or 
wotxlcn  partition  was  drawn  across  the  room  before  it.”* 
Tlie  church  of  St.  Alexander  is  remarkable  for  its  fine 
portal ; that  of  San  Vittore  is  so  much  overloaded  with  gilt 
ornaments  that  it  resembles  rather  a gaudy  play-house  than 
a temple  intended  for  devotion. 

Several  autborek  have  exhausted  their  etymological  inge- 
nuity in  discovering  the  origin  of  Mediolanum,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  town.  It  was  not  so  called  from  two  Tuscan 
warriors,  nor  from  its  position  between  two  rivers,  nor  from 
a pig*  half  covered  with  wool  ( media  Uma,)  which  was  seen 
by  Bellovestis  at  the  place  where  he  founded  the  city,  for  it 
is  certain  that  other  towns  inhabited  by  the  Gauls,  bore  the 
same  name.  Several  antiquities  prove  that  Milan  was  in  its 
splendour  while  the  Roman  empire  flourished,  sixteen 
marble  columns  may  still  be  seen  near  the  church  of  San 
Lorenzo ; they  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  baths 
built  by  Maximian  Hercules,  the  associate  of  Diocletian  in 
the  empire. 

The  principal  public  buildings  in  Milan  are  the  nrehiepis- 
ropal  palace,  adorned  with  fine  paintings,  the  royal  palace, 
that  ol  the  regency,  the  Marini  palace,  now  occupied  by  the 
minister  of  finance,  the  palace  or  court  of  justice,  and  the 
mint,  a building  in  point  of  architecture  unworthy  of  Mi- 
lan, but  remarkable  for  its  fine  collection  of  medals  and 
Italian  coins.  The  barracks  which  were  built  at  Milan  by 
Eugene  Beauharnoia,  when  viceroy  of  Italy,  are  admit- 
ted to  be  the  finest  in  Europe.  Twelve  or  fourteen  pa- 
laces of  elegant  architecture,  and  richly  decorated,  belong 
to  different  individuals,  and  evince  the  opulence  of  some 
Milanese  families. 

The  two  most  frequented  of  the  four  or  five  theatres  in 
Milan,  are  the  opera,  and  the  theatre  of  Girolamo.  The 
first  or  the  Scnla,  so  called  because  it  occupies  the  site  of 
an  ancient  church  of  the  same  name,  is  a very  large  build- 
ing. The  six  rows  of  boxes  give  it  an  imposing  appear- 
ance ; hut  small  rooms  are  attached  to  them  ; the  specta- 
tors seldom  listen  to  the  music ; conversation  and  gam- 
bling are  considered  more  attractive  ; indeed  K is  often  im- 
possible to  hear  the  performance  from  the  noise  that  prevails 
in  every  part  of  the  house.  A reading  room  is  open  in  the 
Scnla  from  mid-day  to  the  evening,  and  in  the  evening, 
numbers  repair  to  different  gaming  tables.  Thus,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Scnla  has  been  perverted,  and  h might  be  bet- 
ter that  it  were  closed,  than  that  the  young  should  come  in 
I contact  with  gamesters  and  the  profligate  persons  who  fre- 
quent it 

The  Girolamo  is  considered  the  best  theatre  of  puppets 
or  marionets  in  Italy.  The  precision  and  vivacity  in  the 


* Shnond'a  T nmfe  in  IuJt,  a 12. 

* Alt-mti,  Hurt.  MetliofcjL— Utdare,  Origin**.— Sidonroa  Apollinaria, 

L vii.  c.  17,  Ac.  • " 'noth'* 

* M.  < ‘atllinutl,  who  visited  Mem  and  the  White  Rim. 

* Peniua,  Satire  ii 

1 Homer,  Lib.  i,  aat  2.  Lik  iL  aaL  7.  Aulu*  Gefflna,  Lib.  xiv.  caps  1. 

* Tlve  Farum  of  Napoleon  (/Vn>  Buonopartr.)  forma  part  of  the  Cam* 
put  Mmtju*,  an  eitcmdve  open  (Join  on  the  north  cade  of  the  dty,  three  or 
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motions  of  the  actors  produce,  a complete  illusion.  The 
origin  of  these  small  wooden  figures  can  only  be  discovered 
in  vague  traditions  of  a very  ancient  period.  An  intrepid 
French  traveller4  has  recently  brought  from  Egypt  small 
wooden  figures,  moveable  by  springs,  and  not  interior  to 
those  of  Nuremberg.  It  appears  that  the  Egyptians  in- 
terred these  playthings  with  their  children,  a custom  which 
existed  at  Rome  offer  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  In 
ancient  times,  a young  woman  before  her  marriage,  sacri- 
ficed to  Venus  the  doll  that  had  been  given  to  her  in  child- 
hood.* Ancient  authors  make  mention  of  small  moveable 
figures,  that  attracted  crowds  m the  streets  but  ns  Millin 
observes,  the  moderns  were  the  first  who  substituted  puppets 
for  actors  in  their  theatres.  The  person  that  contributed 
most  to  improve  and  perfect  these  exhibitions  was  Philip 
AcriajuoK,  a knight  of  Malta.  Tragedies,  operas,  comedies 
and  ballets  are  represented  in  the  Girolamo.  Crowds  of 
all  classes  resort  to  them  ; the  humble  shop-keeper,  the 
wealthy  banker  and  the  haughty  noble  are  equally  delight- 
ed with  the  humourous  tricks  ( laszi ) of  Giroia  nuo,  a hu  riesque 
personage  corresponding  to  the  Fotiehinello  of  Naples,  the 
. Memtino  of  Venice,  and  the  Gianduja  of  Turin. 

Tne  immense  esplanade  that  encom|«isscs  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  castle  of  Milan,  waB  little  better  than  an 
unwholesome  marsh  which  the  French  transformed  into  an 
agreeable  walk,  shaded  by  more  than  ten  thousand  trees  ; 
it  was  then  known  by  the  name  of  Foro  Buonaparte.^  A 
triumphal  arch  adorned  with  basso-relievos  in  white  marble, 
was  erected  during  the  French  government*  at  the  end  of 
the  road  that  tends  across  the  Simplon.  At  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  triumphal  arch,  stands  the  circus,  also  a 
monument  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  and  one  from  its  size 
not  unlike  the  monuments  of  the  Romans.  The  seats 
which  are  raised  above  each  other  might  contain  thirty 
thousand  spectators,  and  the  arena  is  set  apart  for  races 
and  puhlic  games.  The  Corso  near  the  eastern  gate  is 
lined  with  fine  houses,1  and  the  rows  of  trees  that  extend 
between  the  same  gate  and  the  Roman  gate,  are  often 
crowded  with  fashionable  equipages ; it  is  here  that  the 
Milanese  display  their  address  in  driving  their  light  phae- 
tons. 

Our  limits  prevent  us  from  describing  the  Ambrosian 
library,  founded  by  a cardinal  Borromeo,*  and  that  of 
Brem  in  the  royal  palace  of  the  sciences  and  arts,'  an  ele- 
gant building  to  which  are  attached  a fine  observatory  and 
a botanical  garden  containing  many  exotic  plants.  The 
same  reason  prevents  us  from  mentioning  the  numerous 
hospitals  and  charitable  institutions;  but  it  may  he  re- 
marked that  the  application  of  Jennet's  happy  discovery,  to 
whom  the  ancients  would  have  erected  temples,  is  more 
diffused  in  the  Lombordo-Venetinn  kingdom  than  in  the 
rest  of  Italy.  If  few  ravages  are  now  made  by  the  small- 
pox in  Milan,  it  is  owing  to  the  vigilance  of  government, 
nnd  to  the  enlightened  zeal  of  the  clergy.  Sworn  vaccina- 
tors are  always  ready  to  impede  its  effects  ; the  managers 
of  hospitals  and  other  charities  grant  no  assistance  to  ehil- 
dren  unless  their  parents  be  furnished  with  certificates  of 


four  mile*  la  dteumfen-ner.  On  thfl  north  aide  of  th*  Campo*  Martina, 
(Unli  the  arch  of  the  Simplon,  and  on  the  carter**  «*•  g«*t  Amphi- 
theatre or  Cirra. — P.  , . . , 

* Commenced  during  the  French  government—  mrt  completed  at  baud 

in  1S26. — P.  1 I’akee*. 

* Nephew  of  Cardinal  ChorVu  Borromeo.  , 

l The  toBre*  of  Kit.,  B.rm.rt,  Moniing  to  the  Jroltai  called  by  the 
French  the  Palace  of  the  Science*.  (EA  Eucyc.) 
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vaccination.  Every  three  monnw,  ti>e  country  curates 
read  from  the  pulpit,  the  names  of  the  individuals,  if  there  1 
be  any,  who  have  died  of  the  small-pox.  They  remind 
their  parishioners  of  the  duty  they  owe  to  their  country, 
which  commands  them  not  to  neglect  the  means  of  securi- 
ty.* If  an  individual  be  seized  with  the  small-pox,  and  if 
his  physician  or  one  of  his  relations  does  not  declare  it,  they 
are  liable  to  a penalty  of  a hundred  francs.  The  authori- 
ties fix  an  inscription  in  large  characters  on  his  house,  and 
contagion  is  thus  prevented.  The  members  of  the  family 
who  may  have  approached  the  invalid  are  not  permitted  to 
communicate  with  others,  before  he  be  cured ; and  if  he 
dies,  the  body  is  interred  without  the  usual  ceremonies. 

Milan  has  ulways  held  a distinguished  rank  in  literature 
and  in  the  arts.  Virgil  studied,  and  Valerius  Maximus  was 
born  in  the  town.  It  has  produced  in  modem  times,  Oc- 
tavio Ferrari,  the  antiquary,  Cardan,  the  mathematician, 
and  Beccarin,  the  celebrated  jurist.  The  same  town  car- 
ries on  a considerable  trade,  and  possesses  many  manufac- 
tories. 

Monza,  at  some  leagues  to  the  north  of  Milan,  is  adorned 
with  a tine  palace  and  a catlicdml,  the  last  of  which  possesses 
a richer  treasury  than  any  otlicr  in  the  kingdom.  One  may 
see  there  the  famous  iron  crown  of  which  the  date  and  ori- 
gin are  unknown.  The  population  of  the  same  town 
amounts  hardly  to  six  thousand  persons.  It  existed  in  the 
time,  of  the  Romuns  and  was  then  called  JModitia  or  JWo- 
doalia.  Its  agreeable  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Lam- 
bra,  made  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  choose  it  for  a 
residence. 

Pavia  rises  on  the  banks  of  the  Tesino,  on  the  south- 
ern frontier  of  the  kingdom  ; it  was  formerly  called  77- 
cmwn  from  the  name  of  the  river. b It  was  a place  of  some 
importance  under  the  emperors,  and  according  to  Pliny,' 
it  was  more  ancient  than  Milan.  Tacitus  also  mentions  it  ;* 
indeed  few  towns  in  Italy  are  so  pleasantly  situated.  The 
Lombards  chose  it  for  their  capital,  but  antiquaries  are  una- 
ble to  explain  the  origin  of  its  name.  It  was  bid  waste  by 
Marshal  Lautrec,  who,  by  a new  species  of  barbarism, 
sought  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  Francis  the  First.  Pa- 
via is  surrounded  with  massive  walls,  half  ruined  towers, 
bastions  and  ditches ; the  number  of  inhabitants  exceeds 
twenty-two  thousand."  The  streets  arc  broad,  and  the 
neat  square  is  encompassed  with  porticos.  The  finely 
built  cathedral  indicates  the  period  of  the  regeneration 
of  art  A long  piece  of  wood,  not  unlike  the  old  mast  of  a 
boat,  is  preserved  with  great  care  in  the  cathedral,  and 
shown  to  strangers,  ns  the  lance  of  Orlando.  Of  the 
other  eighteen  churches,  St.  Peter's  is  most  worthy  of 
notice  for  its  Lombard  architecture ; the  people  pretend 
that  the  ashes  of  St.  Augustin  rest  in  its  vaults.  The 
town  possesses  a theatre  and  several  fine  buildings ; its 
university  dates  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

Lodi  possesses  a tine  square  encompassed  with  arcades, 
eight  suburbs,  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants,  an  old  citadel, 
now  useless,  lofty  walls,  twenty  churches,  a large  hospital, 
& theatre,  several  palaces  belonging  to  different  individuals, 
porcelain  works,  silk  manufactories,  and,  lastly,  a conside- 
rable trade  in  cheese,  which  is  called  Parmesan.  It  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda,  and  is  celebrated  on 


* Voyajj t en  Itulir  en  193ft,  par  |r  dortrur  Valentin. 

* Nairn*  of  the  river,  THcinut ; of  the  town,  TVimim  or  Pavia. 

* L.  XVII.  c.  4.  ^ 
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account  of  the  victory  gained  by  the  French  on  the  10th 
of  May  1796. 

Como  is  about  eight  leagues  to  the  north  of  Milan ; it 
rises  on  the  southern  extremity  of  a lake  to  which  it  gives 
its  name.  It  could  hardly  be  inferred  from  its  narrow  and 
tortuous  streets  that  h was  a royal  town  ; it  claims,  how- 
ever, a greater  honour,  that  of  having  been  the  birthplace 
of  Pliny  the  younger.  Although  the  architecture  of  the 
J marble  cathedral  is  partly  Gothic  and  partly  modern,  it  is 
the  only  building  worthy  of  notice  in  the  town.  The  lake 
of  Como  is  the  Lariui  of  the  ancients.  Beyond  the  roman- 
tic banks  of  the  lake,  the  {ricturesque  valley  of  the  Adda, 
or  the  Valteline,  extends  along  the  base  of  the  Alps.  That 
| valley,  once  a part  of  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  of 
I France,  has  been  united  under  the  Austrian  empire  to  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom.  Sondrio,  the  chief  town, 
does  not  contain  more  than  three  thousand  five  hundred 
I inhabitants. 

i Beyond  the  chain  which  bounds  the  valley  on  the  south, 

| and  between  two  small  rivers,  the  Brembo  and  the  Serio^ 
is  situated  Bergamo,  a royal  town,  the  Bergomvm  of  the 
Romans.  It  was  pillaged  and  destroyed  by  Attiln,  rebuilt 
by  the  Lombards,  and  made  a free  town  by  the  successors 
I of  Charlemagne.  While  Venice  was  in  its  splendour,  Ber- 
gamo was  add<*d  to  the  territory  of  the  republic.  It  carries 
on  a considerable  trade  in  iron  and  in  silk  ; the  inhabitants 
arc  industrious  and  comparatively  affluent. 

The  ancient  town  of  Cremona  is  situated  in  a beautiful 
plain,  and  is  encompassed  with  ditches,  walls  and  bastions, 
and  commanded  by  the  citadel  of  Santa  Croce  ; it  is  wa- 
tered by  the  Po,  and  by  a canal  which  extends  from  that 
river,  and  communicates  with  the  Oglio.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Ctnomcmi  a Celtic  people  who  called  it  Cremon, 
from  which  its  present  name  has  been  derived.  Faithful  to 
the  cause  of  Brutus,  its  territory  was  divided  among  the 
soldiers  of  Augustus.  It  was  sacked  by  the  troops  of  Ves- 
pasian, and  afterwards  pillaged  by  the  Goths  in  the  year 
630.  It  experienced  the  same  treatment  from  the  emperor 
Barbarossa.  Marshal  Villeroy  was  taken  prisoner  at  Cre- 
mona by  the  Austrians  in  1702;  and  in  1799  the  latter 
’ gained  some  advantage  over  the  French,  under  its  walls. 
The  town  holds  a great  reputation  in  Italy  and  in  moat 
parts  of  Europe  for  its  musical  instruments,  particularly  its 
violins.  It  occupies  a considerable  extent  of  ground,  not 
less  than  two  leagues  in  circumference  ;f  its  population 
amounts  to  twenty-three  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants. 
The  streets  are  broad,  straight  and  well  built ; the  p« laces 
are  large,  but  they  are  all  Gothic  buildings.  The  Duomo 
or  cathedral,  the  most  remurknbleof  its  forty-five  churches, 
is  surmounted  by  a tower  which  rises  to  the  height  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy-two  feet,  and  is  supposed  to  he  higher 
than  any  other  in  Italy.  As  Cremona  is  long  and  narrow, 

it  has  been  compared  to  a vessel,  of  which  the  tower  is  the 
. ■ 


surrounded  with  ramparts  and  ditches  ; most  of  its  streets 
are  broad  and  regular,  and  it  contains  thirty-two  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  palace  of  justice  is  worthy  of  notice  for 
its  mixture  of  Gothic  and  modern  architecture ; the  interior 
is  adorned  with  fresco  paintings.  The  episcopal  palace  is 

• Population,  22,000,  M.  B.  23,237,  Mon*.  *25,000.  Ed,  Encyc. 

r Cirvutnfrrrtwe  nlwut  five  mik*.  (Ed.  Ewcyc.) 

* M itlin,  Voyage  <kn«  tc  Mil&nai*,  tome  ii. 
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a magnificent  building ; the  theatre,  which  has  been  lately 
finished,  is  remarkable  lor  its  elegant  peristyle,  and  the  ca- 
thedral for  its  bold  arches,  and  its  paintings,  statues  and 
rich  altars.  Tbe  town  possesses  an  extensive  commerce, 
and  its  fire  arms  are  considered  the  best  in  Italy. 

Mantua,  says  Millin,  meals  many  associations ; it  was  the 
birthplace  of  Virgil,  nnd  it  is  connected  with  tbc  glory  and 
liberality  of  tbe  Gonzugas.  Enclosed  by  immense  marshes, 
formed  by  the  inundations  of  the  Mincio,  it  has  (he  appear- 
ance of  an  impregnable  town  ; but  these  marshes  are  un- 
wholesome, and  occasion  dangerous  diseases,  neither  do 
they  form  an  impassable  barrier,  for  Mantua  has  been  more 
than  once  taken ; many  consider  it,  however,  one  of  the 
strongest  towns  in  Italy,*  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
built  by  tbe  Etruscans  three  centuries  before  the  foundation 
of  Rome.1'  It  contained  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  at  tbe 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  its  present  population 
amounts  hardly  to  half  tbe  number.*  The  streets  am  broad, 
and  most  of  them  straight ; the  squares  are  large  nnd  regu- 
lar ; tbc  fortifications  are  kept  in  good  repair.  Tbe  town 
boasts  of  having  given  birth  to  Virgil,  and  the  inhabitants 
take  care  to  remind  strangers  of  that  circumstance ; Ids 
bust  is  seen  on  one  of  the  eight  gates,  and  a monument  in 
honour  of  the  poet  rises  in  the  principal  square — the  Piazza 
di  Virgilio.11  The  cathedral  was  built  alter  the  designs  of 
Julio  Romano,  but  as  a piece  of  architecture,  it  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  palace  of  Te,  n very  fine  building,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  letter  T.  Tbe  ashes  of 
Tasso,  the  modern  Virgil,  rest  in  the  church  of  tit  Egida. 
The  Austrian  government  has  been  at  considerable  expense 
in  rendering  Mantua  more  salubrious,  by  draining  pan  of 
its  marshes,  and  by  constructing  new  fortifications  and  de- 
molishing the  old,  by  which  a passage  lias  been  opened  for 
the  stagnant  waters.  Although  silk,  cloth  and  leather  are 
made  in  tbe  town,  its  commerce  is  only  carried  on  through 
tbe  medium  of  the  Jews. 

All  the  towns  that  have  bran  ns  yet  described,  belong  to 
the  government  of  Milan  ; before  we  give  any  account  of 
those  under  tbe  government  of  Venice,  some  remarks  may 
be  made  on  the  insalubrity  of  certain  districts  in  Upper 
Italy.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the 
poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  inhabitants  in  some  of  the 
Milanese  villages.  At  the  base  of  the  mountains,  which 
form  five  northern  limits  of  the  country,  the  villagers  are 
exposed  to  a disease  which  has  been  termed  pellagra,  and 
which,  according  to  physicians,  was  unknown  a century 
■go.  It  is  a cutaneous  affection,  and  the  external  charac- 
ters are  brown  or  blackish  spots  that  appear  on  every  part 
of  the  body  except  the  face.  Those  that  are  afflicted  with 
it,  says  Dr.  Valentin,*  are  emaciated,  weak  and  melancholy, 
oppressed  by  hypochondria,  nnd  tormented  with  pains  that 
extend  along  the  vertebral  column.  In  some  cases  the 
same  disease  is  accompanied  with  alarming  symptoms  of 
delirium.  The  pellagra  is  often  fatal,  and  in  many  instan- 
ces it  has  excited  its  victims  to  commit  suicide ; it  breaks 
out  in  the  spring,  increases  with  the  heat  of  summer,  and 
terminates  at  the  approach  of  winter.  The  cause  of  the 
disease  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  it  may  probably 
be  attributed  to  a scanty  and  unwholesome  diet;  at  ail 


* “ Thi#  citr  is  the  atrongeal  place  in  Italy." — M.  B. 
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events  it  is  very  uncommon  in  the  government  of  Venice,  a 
country,  in  point  of  climate,  much  more  unhealthy  than  the 
Milanese.  The  elfccts  of  the  climate  begin  to  be  apparent 
near  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  and  according  to  some  state- 
ments, the  neighbourhood  of  Peschiero,  near  the  lake  of 
Garda,  is  so  dangerous  to  strangers,  that  French  regiments 
used  to  decide  by  lot,  which  of  them  should  form  the  gnrri- 
son  of  the  town.'  The  story,  it  may  be  admitted,  does  not 
appear  very  probable,  as  it  is  not  customary  for  soldiers  to 
choose  the  place  of  their  garrison.  Travellers  affirm  that 
the  territory  of  Verona  is  equally  unhealthy  ; it  a certain 
that  the  ravages  of  poverty  nnd  disease  arebut  too  appa- 
rent in  die  town  of  Kovigo. 

Tbe  old  walls  of  Verona  are  commanded  on  the  north 
by  lulls  covered  with  vineyards  and  country  houses.  The 
Adige  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts ; it  is  about  four  leagues 
in  circumference,  and  the  population  is  equal  to  sixty  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Different  opinions  are  entertained  con- 
cerning its  origin,  but  it  is  known  that  it  was  an  important 
place  in  the  lime  of  Strabo.  The  fine  gates  that  adorn  it, 
are  worthy  of  a great  city,  but  the  interior  correspond*  ill 
with  the  entrance ; for  although  some  of  the  streets  are 
specious  and  well  paved,  the  greater  number  are  small  and 
narrow.  The  townhousc  contains  several  good  paintings 
of  the  Venetian  school,  and  the  museum  a valuable  collec- 
tion of  antiquities.  The  venerable  remains  of  its  ancient 
splendour  may  be  still  seen  near  these  modern  collections ; 
the  amphitheatre,  the  most  remarkable  of  any,  and  still  in 
n good  state  of  preservation,  rises  nt  no  great  distance  from 
them.  It  is  difficult  to  observe  its  ancient  monuments  with- 
out recollecting  that  Verona  was  the  birthplace  of  the  elder 
Pliny  and  Cornelius  Ncpos.  Those  who  admire  the  paint- 
ings in  its  churches,  will  soon  be  reminded  that  the  modern 
Verona  was  live  native  town  of  Paul  Veronese. 

The  fruitfulness  of  the  soil  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Pa- 
dua, Viccnza,Treviso,  and  Beluno, forms  a remarkable  con- 
trast with  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants.  Indolence  and 
want  of  education  arc  the  principal  causes;  immorality  and 
every  sort  of  vice,  tire  fiital  effects : it  is  not  safe  to  travel 
at  night  in  Upper  Italy  ; although  the  robbers  in  that  part 
of  the  country  are  less  formidable  than  at  Tarracina  or 
Pondi,  strangers  are  as  liable  to  have  their  luggage  and  ef- 
fects stolen.  The  remote  villages  are  so  many  dens  of 
thieves  ; those  who  travel  from  Verona  to  Venice,  never 
think  of  passing  the  night  at  any  other  place  than  Vicenza 
or  Padua.*  The  last  mentioned  town  is  of  a triangular 
form ; it  occupies  a space  of  more  than  three  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference,1 and  contains  a population  of  forty-seven  thou- 
sand iidiubitnnts.  The  antiquity  of  Padua  is  not  doubtful ; 
what  is  said  concerning  it  by  Livy,'  who  was  bom  within  its 
walls,  nnd  the  beautiful  verses  of  Virgil, k who  attributes  its 
foundation  to  Antenor,  prove  that  it  existed  twelve  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  called  Palavixm  by  the 
ancients,  and  according  to  Strabo,1  who  extols  its  commerce 
and  its  wealth,  it  coukl  raise  long  before  his  time  an  army  of 
a hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  The  Greek  geogra- 
pher may  be  supposed  to  have  exaggerated,  or  more  proba- 
bly, some  error  may  have  crept  into  his  text,  but  different 
Roman  poets  attest  the  prosperity  and  the  wealth  of  Padua." 


fc  U u Burrounikn]  with  a mound  and  ditch,  which  arc  between  ftwn 
and  eijht  mile*  in  circumference.  (Ed.  Encyc.) 
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It  it  at  present  adorned  with  several  spacious  squares  and 
many  fine  buddings,  but  most  of'  the  streets  are  narrow,  dirty 
and  ill  paved,  and  bordered  with  low  and  gloomy  arcades. 
At  Padua,  ns  in  every  other  Italian  town,  there  are  many 
paintings  in  the  churches,  and  tlie  painting*  as  well  as  the 
churches  are  the  works  of  great  masters.  The  number  of 
the  churches  is  not  leas  than  ninety-six,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
church  of  Kt.  Anthony  contains  the  remains  of  its  patron. 
The  village  of  A rqua,  at  some  leagues  to  the  south-west  of 
Padua,*  its  not  only  reimtikable  for  its  picturesque  sir.  but  it 
also  contains  the  tomb  of  Petrarch,  and  the  house  inhabited 
by  the  poet,  in  which  part  of  his  furniture  has  been  pre- 
served. 

Vicenza,  the  ancient  Ptceiho,  is  peopled  by  thirty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  ami  encompassed  with  a double  wall. 
The  street*  are  irregular,  but  in  print  of  architecture  and 
fine  buildings,  it  may  tie  compared  with  any  town  in  Upper 
Italy.  Few  antiquities  are  contained  within  its  walls ; some 
ruins  of  a theatre,  wiuch  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
Augustus,  the  remains  of  an  imperial  palace,  and  a statue 
of  Iphigenin,  preserved  by  the  Dominieuns,  are  ail  that  bare 
escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  devastations  of  barba- 
rians. Vicenza  was  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  archi- 
tect Palladio,  who  embellished  his  native  city. 

The  streets  of  Treviso  are  not  more  regular  than  those 
of  Vicenza ; most  of  the  squares  are  large  and  surrounded 
with  arcades ; the  townhouse  is  a fine  building,  and  the 
cathedral  possesses  several  v aluable  ornaments.  The  po- 
pulation is  equal  to  fifteen  thousand  souk  Although  Bel- 
funo  is  a royal  town/  it  contains  only  eight  thousand  inha- 
bitants. Utfi M,  another  royal  town,  and  the  metropolis  of 
Friuli,  is  built  on  the  canal  of  Roya.  A large  guardhouse, 
one  of  the  principal  edifices,  » adorned  with  marble  statues 
and  columns.  The  Gutrdmo,  a fine  public  walk,  shaded 
with  trees  that  were  planted  by  the  French,  is  situated  in 
front  of  the  castle. 

The  lagoons  (|L  /aguoe)  extend  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Adriatic  Gulf,  and  their  stagnant  water*  diffuse  an  unwhole- 
some atmosphere  over  the  scattered  habitations  that  sur- 
sotmd  them.  The  sickly  and  pallid  faces  of  the  inhabitants 
are  remarked  by  the  strangers  that  v isit  the  country.  The 
lagoons  are  soon  confounded  with  the  sea,  and  Venice  is 
seen  rising  from  the  ocean,  the  element  of  its  former  wealth 
and  power.  Venice,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  angular 
towns  in  Europe,  stands  on  a hundred  and  fifty  islands  in 
the  midst  of  a vast  marsh ; they  are  united  by  more  than 
three  hundred  bridges,  and  appear  to  form  only  a single 
island.  It  is  equal  to  nearly  three  leagues  in  circumference ; 
a large  canal  divides  H into  two  equal  parts,  ami  other  ca- 
nals fined  with  houses,  form  the  streets,  in  which  the  mono- 
tonous sound  of  wire  may  be  beard  instead  of  the  noise  of 
carriages.  The  groups  of  houses  that  rise  between  the  ca- 
nals, are  divided  by  narrow  streets  or  lanrs  for  foot  passen- 
gers. Venice,  notwithstanding  its  position,  is  not  subject 
to  the  unwholesome  influence  of  the  marshes ; the  continual 
motion  of  the  waves  agitates  and  purifies  the  air.  No  springs 
rise  from  the  sandy  soil ; some  cisterns  Monging  to  private 
individuals,  nnd  a hundred  ami  sixty  public  cisterns,  furnish 
water  to  its  hundred  anil  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
lagoons  and  canals  of  Venice  are  its  chief  security  ; ships 
of  war  cannot  attack  it.  nnd  before  the  French  expedition 
which  took  place  in  1 797,  it  had  never  been  entered  by  a 
hostile  army. 
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The  church  of  8t  Mark,  one  of  its  principal  edifices,  is 
by  no  means  die  finest  or  la  rgest  in  Venice,  but  it  is  the  most 
remarkable  for  its  rich  and  costly  ornaments ; it  levs  been 
said,  and  not  without  reason,  that  it  resemble*  nothing  else 
in  the  world.  The  broad  and  low  front  is  divided  into  five 
arcades,  not  unlike  the  arches  of  a bridge,  anil  the  entrances 
are  formed  by  five  gates  of  bronze  Above  these  arcades, 
a gallery  or  balcony  with  a marble  balustrade,  stretches 
across  the  whole  front,  and  in  the  same  gnliery  are  placed 
the  four  bronze  horsed,  supposed  to  have  been  cast  at  Co- 
rinth.  They  were  removed  to  Athens;  they  served  to  adorn 
the  triumphal  arclics  raised  to  Nero  and  Trajan  at  Rome ; 
they  accompanied  Constantine  to  Byzantium,  and  were 
transported  iroin  Constantinople  to  Venice  in  the  thirteenth 
century ; lastly,  under  the  imperial  government,  they  were 
(Jaced  in  the  Carrousel  at  Paris,  from  whence  they  were 
returned  to  their  present  potation  in  1815.  The  Pariaaas 
deplored  their  lent*,  but  the  day  of  their  arrival  was  a day  of 
joy  to  the  Venetian* ; one  might  almost  hare  imagined  that 
they  had  recovered  their  independence  with  these  monu- 
ment* of  their  ancient  greatness ; yet  a few  days  after- 
wards, when  the  statue  of  Napoleon  was  overthrown,  the 
same  people  expressed  their  dissatisfaction.  The  church 
of  SL  Mark  is  one  of  the  earliest  monument*  of  the  middle 
ages ; its  foundation  dates  from  the  commencement  of  the 
tenth  century.  The  upper  part  of  the  building  is  covered 
with  pyramiti*,  statues,  spires  and  creases ; the  interior  is 
gloomy  and  loaded  with  columns,  statues  and  gikling* ; the 
great  altar,  or  that  of  St.  Sophia,  wa*  brought  from  Con- 
stantinople with  the  bronze  horse*. 

The  square  of  St  Mark,  the  finest  in  Venice,  may  bear 
a comparison  with  any  other  in  Europe.  It  is  about  eight 
hundred  feet  long  by  three  hundred  and  fifty  broad  ; but  it 
ought  not  to  be  judged  by  its  dimensions ; when  seen  from 
the  sea,  it  has  a magnificent  appearance.  Two  columns 
formed  by  two  single  blocks  of  granite,  rise  near  the  quay ; 
they  were  brought  from  Constantinople,  hot  they  appear  to 
be  of  Egyptian  workmanship ; one  of  them  supports  the 
statue  of  8t.  Theodore,  and  the  other,  the  winged  lion  of 
St  Mark,  which,  during  several  years,  was  the  ornament  of 
the  Invalids  at  Paris.  The  massive  architecture  of  the  du- 
cal palace  on  the  right,  lias  something  of  the  Moorish  style. 
Tim  royal  palace,  a modern  edifice  on  live  left,  is  adorned 
with  arcades  and  columns.  These,  together  with  the  church 
of  St.  Mark,  the  mint,  the  library  and  several  fine  buildings, 
the  works  of  the  srehitcct  Sansov  ino,  form  the  enclosure  of 
i St.  Mark’s,  the  scene  of  the  Venetian  festivals,  and  the  place 
where  strangers  and  the  idle  citizens  assemble.  The  finest 
shop*  and  the  most  frequented  coffee-houses  in  Venice  are 
situated  under  the  arcades  of  the  same  square. 

The  part  nearest  the  quay  is  called  the  f’inzztUa  or  little 
*qu«re,  and  at  no  great  distance,  » the  palace  once  des- 
tined for  the  sovereign  ; but  little  attention  is  paid  to  deco- 
ram, for  from  its  windows  may  lie  seen  the  place  where 
criminals  are  executed ; the  instruments  of  death  are 
erected  between  two  pillar*  near  the  street  where  buffoons 
and  puppets  amuse  the  Venetians.  The  ancient  residence 
of  the  doge,  or  the  ducal  pa  lace,  where  the  state  inquisitors 
used  to  sit,  and  which,  like  the  seraglio  at  Constantinople, 
lias  been  more  than  once  stained  with  the  head*  of  the  vic- 
tims, that  were  exposed  on  the  outer  balustrade,  may  prove 
that  nn  aristocracy  srmed  with  republican  laws,  can  be  as 
sanguinary  ns  a desqwfism  armed  with  the  Ottoman  scimitar 
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It  requires  a day  to  examine  the  interior  of  the  edifice  : 
colossal  statues  are  placed  on  the  staircase  ; the  galleries 
are  adorned  with  the  masterpieces  of  Titian,  Tintoretto, 
Paul  Veronese,  Corregio  and  Alberti ; and  the  library  con- 
sists of  a hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes  and  a thou- 
sand manuscripts.  Not  the  least  valuable  ornaments  an: 
several  ancient  statues  of  admirable  workmanship. 

Strangers  admin:  tin:  fine  portal  of  St.  Mary  of  Na- 
zareth, the  front  of  St.  Jeremiah,  which  resembles  a palace 
rather  than  a church,  the  peristyle  of  St.  Simon,  and  the 
noble  archithecture  of  St.  Roche.  Almost  all  the  theatres 
are  called  after  some  saint ; St.  Luke’s  is  one  of  the  largest ; 
operas  are  noted  in  St.  Benedict’s ; tragedies  comedies 
and  other  dramatic  compositions  in  St.  Angelo ; but  the 
finest  theatre  in  Venice,  or  that  of  St.  Felix,  was  finished  in 
1793.  Protected  by  these  venerable  names,  the  actors 
arc  not  exposed  to  the  same  unjust  prejudices  which  exist 
in  other  catholic  countries. 

The  arsenal,  including  the  dock-yards  of  Venice,  for- 
merly the  most  celebrated  and  the  largest  in  Europe,  was 
once  filled  with  ships,  materials  for  building,  and  all  kinds 
of  arms  ; the  outer  wall  measures  between  two  and  three 
miles*  in  circumference,  and  within  these  walls,  during  the 
republic,  two  thousand  five  hundred  workmen  were  con- 
stantly employed  ; stillness  and  repose  have  now  succeeded 
the  noise  and  activity  of  commerce.  Two  white  marble 
lions  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  arsenal  towards  the 
town,  were  also  a conquest  of  the  Venetians ; they  were 
transported  from  Athens.  The  port  of  Venice,  although 
at  present  the  most  considerable  in  the  Austrian  empire, 
may  in  time  lie  blocked  up  with  the  deposits  of  sand  that 
are  every  day  accumulating. 

One  may  judge  of  what  Venice  has  been  by  the  number 
of  its  edifices  and  charitable  institutions  ; thirty-six  Catho- 
lic churches,  two  Greek  churches,  an  Armenian  church 
and  a Lutheran  chapel,  seven  synagogues,  a foundling  hos- 
pital, two  lazarettos,  and  twenty-three  hospitals,  sene 
to  recal  its  past  splendour,  and  render  its  decay  more  ap- 
parent. 

The  artisans  form  at  Venice  several  corporations,  and 
each  corporation  maintains  a school ; the  number  of 
corporations  amounts  to  sixteen  or  eighteen,  and  some  of 
them  meet  in  sumptuous  buildings  adorned  with  paintings 
and  statues.  It  might  be  inferred  from  such  institutions 
that  the  Venetians  were  better  informed  and  more  enlight- 
ened thnn  any  other  people.  Such,  however,  is  by  no 
means  the  case  ; they  can  only  be  said  to  be  less  ignorant 
than  the  other  Italians. 

The  gonioUeri  are  different  from  the  other  inhabitants  ; 

• *'  Mora  than  a league." — cmJea  (Cutset  Letters  ) 
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they  form  a distinct  population,  and  the  cause  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fraternity  or  union  which  subsists  nmongat 
them  ; but  they  are  no  longer  gay  sailors  singing  Venetian 
airs,  or  reciting  the  verses  of  Tasso;  they  have  discovered 
in  their  simplicity  that  they  are  without  a country.  All  these 
men  can  read  and  write,  and  the  other  workmen  In  the  town 
can  do  the  same  ; but  the  knowledge  of  the  wealthier  classes 
is  not  much  more  extensive. 

The  public  libraries  are  ill  attended,  and  the  others'1  are 
made  up  of  novels  and  romances,  so  that  with  the  exception 
of  a few  gifted  persons,  the  rest  are  not  better  educated 
than  the  lower  orders  in  the  town  that  gnve  birth  to  Alga- 
rotti,  Gasparo  Gozzi,  Goldoni,  Fra  Paolo,  Bembo,  and  other 
great  men.  The  Venetians  have  no  taste  for  literature ; 
music,  however,  appears  to  be  a favourite  amusement.  Ac- 
cording to  their  own  confession,  the  wealthy  classes  pass 
their  time  in  the  following  manner.  “ People  of  fashion  rise 
at  eleven  or  twelve  o’clock,  pay  a few  visits,  and  idle  away 
their  time  till  three,  when  they  dine ; they  lie  down  in  sum- 
mer during  one  hour,  at  least,  after  dinner ; they  dress  and 
go  to  the  coffee-house  or  casino  till  nine,  then  to  the  opera, 
which  is  another  casino,  then  to  the  coffee-house  for  an  hour 
or  two.  They  do  not  go  to  bed  in  summer  before  sun-rise. 
Many  of  the  most  saving  dine  at  the  restaurateurs,  and  the 
price  of  their  dinner  varies  from  sixteen  sous  to  two  francs, 
or  from  eightpence  to  twentypence  English  money.”'  Al- 
though there  us  a wide  difference  between  the  past  and  pre- 
sent state  of  Venice,  it  is  still  one  of  the  greatest  marts  in 
Italy.  It  lias  its  fabrics  and  manufactures,  a chamber  and 
a tribunal  of  commerce,  an  exchange  and  an  insurance 
company.  The  last  doges  celebrated  in  the  island  of  Mala- 
mocco,  their  marriage  with  the  Adriatic,  but  Venice  could 
hardly  then  be  called  a maritime  power. 

A town  was  built  near  the  ancient  tpieen  of  the  Adriatic, 
on  the  island  of  Torccllo,  and  its  rums  announce  that  it 
was  once  an  imjiortant  city.  The  remains  of  a church  en- 
riched with  mosaics  and  paintings,  the  ruins  of  a palace, 
once  the  residence  of  a barbarian  conqueror,  a market- 
place and  a throne  raised  above  it,  where  Attila,  king  of 
the  Huns,  administered  justice,  still  attract  the  curious  to 
the  island  ; the  town  itself  has  disappeared. 

Reduced  to  the  state  of  a chief  town  in  an  Austrian  pro- 
vince, what  power  can  prevent  the  ruin  of  Venice  ? Those 
who  saw  it  forty  years  ago,  can  no  longer  recognise  it ; such 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  capital,  which  had  its  navy 
in  the  sixth  century,  which  protected  Petrarch  and  encou- 
raged the  arts,  when  Europe  was  in  the  darkness  of  barba- 
rism, and  which  during  nine  hundred  years,  was  treated  on 
equal  terms  with  the  greatest  sovereigns. 

* 41  Cabinets  de  lecture  " * SunoniTi  Traret*  in  Italy. 
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Europe  Continued — Description  of  holy — Third  Section — 
Sardinian  Monarchy — Principality  of  Monaco. 

The  kingdom  of  Sardinia  consists  of  the  island  of  the 
same  name,  divided  into  two  provinces,  and  of  eight  divi- 
sions or  intendancies,  made  up  of  forty  small  provinces, 
on  the  continent.  The  extent  of  the  latter,  from  north  to 
south,  b about  eighty-eight  leagues,  and  the  breadth  about 
forty-six,  forming  a superficies  of  nearly  two  thousand  three 
hundred  square  leagues/  They  are  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  lake  of  Geneva  and  Switzerland,  on  the  cast  by  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  and  the  dutchies  of  Parma 
and  Mass*,  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 
west  by  France. 

The  southern  shores  of  I dike  Leman  were  inhabited  by 
the  Nantuatcs,  n long  time  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
banks  of  the  Doria  were  peopled  by  the  Salas  si,  concern- 
ing whom  Strabo  has  left  us  some  particulars.*  According 
to  that  geographer,  the  greater  part  of  their  territory  was 
situated  in  a deep  valley — the  valley  of  Aosta ; he  adds, 
that  they  were  in  possession  of  gold  mines,  but  it  appears 
more  probable  that  they  obtained  the  metal  from  washings 
in  the  alluvial  lands,  for  he  affirms  that  the  DurtOy  the  pre- 
sent Doria,  supplied  them  with  water  for  carrying  on  tneir 
works,  but  as  by  this  means  the  river  was  often  dried,  it  gave 
rise  to  violent  contentions  between  them  and  their  neigh- 
bours, who  used  the  water  for  agricultural  purposes.  They 
made  war  and  peace  more  than  once  with  the  Romans,  hut 
m their  combats,  their  defiles  and  mountains  were  more  ser- 
viceable to  them  than  their  armies.  They  were  bold  enough 
to  impase  a tux  of  a drachma  on  every  soldier  in  the  army 
of  Decius  Brutus,  whilst  he  fled  from  Modena ; and  they 
made  Messnla  pay  for  the  firewood  and  trees  necessary  for 
his  troops  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  pillaged 
on  one  occasion  the  imperial  treasury,  and  under  the  pre- 
text of  working  at  the  roads  and  bridges,  they  rolled  large 
stones  and  rocks  on  the  Roman  legions.  The  revolts  of  the 
Salassi  exasperated  the  Romans,  and  they  were  destroyed 
by  Augustus ; forty  thousand  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  four 
thousand  were  incorporated  hi  the  praetorian  guard  Three 
thousand  Romans  sent  by  Augustus,  founded  the  town  of 
JIugtutaf  in  the  very  place  where  Vnrro  their  conqueror 
had  encamped  with  his  anny.  The  same  town  has  given 
its  name  to  the  valley  of  Aosta.- 

The  Taurmi  inhabited  the  country  between  the  Alps,  the 
Po,  and  the  Doria ; like  the  Salassi  they  were  of  Celtic 


• Fr.  mruun*. — Superficial  extent  of  the  continental  Sardinian  teni- 
torir*,  18,350  Eng.  aq.  mile*.  (Ed.  Encyc) 

h Strabo,  Lib.  i».  c.  6,  sect.  5. 

* Au,fu*fa  Sala**on in,  or  Augusta  Pretoria. 

4 AraU  (Fr.  Aou*tc  or  Aotit.)  * Siliua  Iudleua,  L viii. 


origin.  The  StatieUi,  concerning  whom  little  is  known, 
inhabited  the  right  bank  of  the  Tanaro ; but  the  country  on 
the  west,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  belonged  to  a people  that 
were  called  by  the  ancients,  the  Vagiesmi,  Fageni  or  Base - 
nL*  The  territory  of  ihe  Inianeliit  an  inconsiderable  tribe, 
extended  from  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps  to  the  sea. 
Lastly,  the  Jlpuani  who  derived  their  name  from  the  town 
of  Apua , the  present  Pontremofi,  were  settled  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  Appennines,  in  the  country  between  Genoa 
and  Bpezio.  The  territories  of  the  four  last  people  made 
up  the  Roman  province  of  Uguria ; the  others  were  in- 
cluded in  the  two  Gauls/ 

The  country  near  Lake  Leman  was  called  Savoy  (So- 
paudia,1)  about  the  fifth  century.  It  was  governed  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  Burgundian,  French  and  Provencal  princes/ 

I the  emperor  Conrad  the  Salic,  erected  it  into  a county,  and 
made  h over  to  Count  Humbert.  Different  domains  were 
successively  added  to  it,  and  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  re- 
ceived the  title  ol  dutchy  from  the  emperor  Sigismund. 

The'  house  of  Savoy  ranks  among  the  oldest  in  Europe. 
But  as  its  origin  is  involved  in  darkness,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  genealogists  have  traced  it  to  Witikind.  That  Saxon 
chief  may  he  considered  the  Jnphet  of  the  princes  in  modem 
Europe ; all  claim  him  for  their  founder.  The  house  of 
Savoy,  sprung  only  from  Humbert,  who  reigned  in  thcelc- 
venth'century,  might  prove  an  antiquity  of  eight  hundred 
years.  Victor  A rnadcus  the  Second  was  tlie  founder  of  the 
Sardinian  kingdom ; wearied  with  the  enres  of  a throne, 
he  abdicated  in  1730  in  favour  of  his  son  Charles  Emma- 
nuel, whose  ingratitude  brought  his  father  to  the  grave. 
The  reign  of  Charles  Emmanuel  was  glorious,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  influence  which  the  French  acquired  from 
their  conquests,  hh  successors  lost  all  their  continental  |X>6- 
sessions,  and  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  confined  within  the 
limits  of  the  island,  did  not  recover  its  former  rank,  before 
the  last  treaties  by  which  its  continental  jiossessions  were 
restored. 

The  Sardinian  language  is  not  pure  Italian;  many  La- 
tin, Castilian,  Green:,  French  and  even  German  wools  are 
contained  in  it ; that  mixed  language  is  most  diffused  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia.  Two  very  different  dialects  arc  spoken 
on  the  continent ; the  Savoyard,  which  according  to  M. 
Balbi,1  offers  many  varieties,  and  the  Vaudois  which  b 
spoken  in  Piedmont,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Pig- 
nerol 


f Tntualpine  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  “ Gallia  Vaennntru  and  Gallia 
Cualpina."  e Modern  Latin,  Sabaudia. 

h 41  It  belonged  aatxeasmiy  to  the  Burgundian,  French  and  Protocol 
aoverdna.'1 
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The  country  is  divided  into  twenty  bishoprics  and  six 
archbishoprics  ; the  Catholic  is  the  established  religion  ; nil 
the  rest  arc  merely  tolerated.  Twenty -two  thousand  Vnu- 
dois,*  residing  in  the  tallies  of  the  Alps,  who  for  at  least 
twelve  centuries  have  professed  a worship  analogous  to  the 
reformed  religion,  bear  in  silence  the  pritation  of  their  pri- 
vileges us  citizens.  They  are  excluded  from  the  learned 
professions ; all  the  scientific  or  literary  situations  in  the  dif- 
ferent colleges  are  shut  ogrrinst  them ; although  a brave 
and  a warlike  people,  they  can  never  rise  in  rhe  army. 
The  Jews,  still  more  unfortunate,  cannot  hold  landed  pro- 
perty, and  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  possessions 
which  they  had  acquired  under  the  French  government. 
Confined  in  the  towns,  they  are  only  pernritted  to  exercise 
their  industry  in  particular  quarters,  and  are  besides  com- 
pelled to  wear  a badge  by  which  they  may  be  known. 
From  these  facts  relative  to  the  Protestants  and  the  Jews, 
it  may  be  easy  to  judge  of  the  spirit  that  animates  the  Sar- 
dinian government,  and  the  discontent  that  prevails  among 
the  different  classes  of  a people,  who  were  dissatisfied,  anu 
not  without  some  cause,  under  the  French  government,  but 
who  have  since  been  deprived  of  the  advantages  which  they 
then  enjoyed,  without  obtaining  any  redress  for  their  grie- 
vances. 

When  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  restored  to  his  dominions, 
the  congress  at  Vienna  recommended,  relatively  to  Genoa, 
something  like  a liberal  government,  or  at  all  events  the  ex- 
clusion of  an  oppressive  one.  The  French  civil  and  com- 
mercial codes  were  retained,  but  they  have  been  since  so 
far  changed  that  the  records  of  births  and  marriages  nre 
restored  to  the  clergy,  and  the  ancient  mode  of  hereditary 
succession  is  at  present  in  full  force.1  The  penal  code  and 
tlie  codes  of  civil  and  criminal  procedure  were  set  aside,  and 
the  old  barbarous  jurisprudence  of  Piedmont,  (the  torture 
excepted,)  is  at  present  the  law  of  the  land. 

When  the  united  sovereigns  of  Europe  gnve  new  territo- 
ries to  his  Sardinian  majesty,  they  stipulated  that  no  new 
taxes  should  be  raised  without  the  consent  of  the  people, 
made  known  by  the  assemblies  in  each  district  ;•  yet  new 
taxes  have  been  levied,  and  these  assemblies  have  never 
met.  In  short,  the  will  of  the  king  is  the  only  law  on 
which  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  depend.  He 
disposes  of  their  effects  by  taxes,  and  of  their  persons  by  ar- 
bitrary imprisonment.  The  very  attempt  to  emigrate  with- 
out leave,  is  an  offence  corrigible  by  fine,  confiscation,  and 
even  ignominious  punishment  The  judges  appointed  and 
revocable  at  pleasure,  determine  the  costs  of  u suit,  and  as 
their  salaries  are  very  moderate,  they  do  not  administer, 
hut  sell  justice.  The  prerogative  of  mercy,  the  brightest 
jewel  in  the  crown,  is  subject  to  a tax,  which  has  been  de- 
nominated the  royal  emolument.  As  the  sentence  of  a judge, 
says  M.  Siniond,  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases  is  some- 
times set  aside  arbitrarily,  so  are  private  contracts  between 
individuals,  however  legal,  and  testaments  made  in  due  form. 
An  individual  secretly  accused  may  be  taken  up  and  kept 
in  a dungeon  for  years,  even  for  his  whole  life,  without  trial. 
When  tried,  it  is  in  secret ; he  is  not  present  at  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses,  he  does  not  even  know  who  they  are ; 
and,  finally,  the  judges  decide  from  the  report  made  by  one 
of  them,  (the  juge  tfautmclion,)  assisted  by  the  recorder’s 
clerk.  There  are  no  instances  of  an  acquitted  prisoner 


being  liberated  without  paying  costs.1  A*  if  it  were  not 
enough  that  the  nobles  in  the  county  of  Nice,  in  Piedmont 
and  in  Savoy,  had  recovered  with  other  feudal  rights,  that 
of  administering  justice,  the  governors  of  provinces,  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  authority,  inflict  corporal  punishment  on 
those  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  sentence  the  people  to 
remain  hours,  nay  days,  in  the  stocks.  What  more  could 
be  done  at  Constantinople  I 

The  towns  in  the  ilulchy  of  Savoy  are  not  important 
| Chamberry  is  more  agreeable  from  its  position,  man  re- 
markable lor  its  buildings.  Saint  Jean  de  Mmirienne,  a 
small  place,  although  the  chief  town  in  the  province  of  Ma- 
riana or  Maurienne,  consists  of  ill  built  houses  and  dirty 
streets.  The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  two 
towns  is  picturesque,  fruitful,  nnd  well  cultivated  ; lofty 
mulberry  trees,  scattered  in  every  direction,  indicate  that 
the  inhabitants  derive  a great  profit  from  their  silk  worms. 

The  stranger  has  hardly  crossed  the  Arc,  which  de- 
scends from  the  Gnecinn  Alps,  before  he  observes  the  ex- 
cellent road  over  Mount  Cents,  by  which  he  can  now  travel 
in  a carriage  across  mountains,  that  at  no  very  remote  pe- 
riod were  ascended  by  means  of  chairmen  and  mules.  The 
roauwse  is  no  longer  used  in  descending  from  the  highest 
point  on  the  road  to  Lanslebouig ; a journey  of  five  miles 
can  no  longer  be  made  in  seven  minutes  ; the  traveller 
need  not  commit  himself  to  the  skill  of  a guide,  whose  feet 
acted  as  a helm  in  directing  the  light  ramatit  along  the 
snow,  and  which  by  one  false  movement  might  be  precipi- 
tated into  an  abyss.  Another  and  less  rapid  declivity  has 
been  cut,  and  that  part  of  the  journey  nmy  Is*  performed 
without  danger.  But  the  road  over  Mount  Ccnis  cannot 
be  compared  with  that  across  the  Simplon. 

In  ascending  the  Doria,  the  traveller  perceives  a passage 
cut  through  the  rocks,  between  Bard  and  Aosta,  the  mag- 
nificent work  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  ; farther  to  the  north, 
at  Aosta,  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  Roman  buildings, 
and  a triumphal  arch  erected  to  Augustus.  Beyond  Mount 
Rosa,  the  admiration  which  was  before  attracted  by  the 
beauties  of  nuture,  is  concentrated  on  one  of  the  noblest 
monuments  of  human  patience  and  industry.  The  road 
across  the  Simplon  surpasses  the  greatest  works  of  the  Ro- 
mans ; it  was  not  only  necessary  to  blow  up  the  rocks  with 
gunpowder,  but  to  excavate  numerous  galleries,  in  order  to 
open  a road  through  the  mountains  practicable  for  every 
sort  of  carriage.  Hannibal  and  Bernard,  the  uncle  of 
Charlemagne,  had  crossed  the  Alps  before  Napoleon,  but  a 
long  period  may  elapse  before  any  conqueror  shall  imitate 
him  in  the  great  undertaking  by  which  Switzerland  is  for- 
ever united  to  Italy. 

Lake  Maggiore  forms  the  limit  of  the  Sardinian  posses- 
sions ; the  road  which  descends  from  the  Simplon,  winds 
along  it,  and  traverses  the  old  and  pleasant  town  of  Novara, 
situated  to  the  south  of  Oleggio,  a place  frequented  hy 
strangers  for  its  mineral  waters.  Yercelli  is  interesting 
from  its  antiquities ; a manuscript  gospel  of  Saint  Mark, 
written  in  the  fourth  century,  is  preserved  in  the  cathedral. 
The  Cimbri  were  cut  to  pieces  by  Marius  in  the  plain*  near 
Vercelli. 

Turin  (It  Torino)  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
plains  of  Lombardy,  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  Po 
and  the  Doria,  the  latter  a small  river  that  has  been  some- 


4 Wddefwc*. 

M The  *»ns  inherit  to  the  exclusion  of  the  oaughten.1 


« " Provincial  round!*/' 
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times  confounded  with  the  one  that  waters  the  taller  of 
Aorta/  Turin  is  a very  ancient  capital ; it  was  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  the  Tjurini,  as  its  name  indicates.  It  consist* 
of  two  parts,  the  old  and  the  new  ; the  one  resembles  any 
other  ancient  and  Gothic  town  ; the  other  has  all  the  ele- 
gance of  modern  cities.  But  its  brood  and  straight  streets 
are  dismal  and  deserted  ; they  are  only  animated  during 
festivals.  Two  large  squares  separate  the  old  from  the 
new  town  ; the  latter  is  perhaps  cleaner  than  any  other  in 
Italy,  an  advantage  which  is  secured  by  a great  number  of 
fountains  that  water  and  purify  the  streets  in  summer,  and 
clear  them  of  snow  in  winter.  In  order  to  effect  the  latter 
operation,  the  reservoir  at  the  gate  of  Sum  is  0|iened  for 
two  hours,  and  a torrent  rushes  from  it  that  carries  away 
the  snow  and  every  sort  of  filth  from  the  town. 

A street,  a mileb  in  length,  lonned,  like  all  the  others  in 
the  new  town,  by  houses  built  after  the  same  model,  and 
adorned  with  porticos,  that  afford  shelter  from  the  rain  and 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  leads  to  the  royal  castle.  The  palace 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a square,  and  surrounded  by  a 
moat ; it  is  a sort  of  Hcnnes  in  architecture,  exhibiting  on 
one  side  a Gothic  front,  and  on  the  other,  the  elegance  of 
Grecian  architecture/  The  staircase  that  leads  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  building  is  finer  than  any  in  Italy,  surpassing 
those  at  Caserta  ami  in  the  Palazzo  fieale  at  Naples.  The 
number  of  churches  and  chapels  at  Turin  amounts  to  a 
hundred  and  ten ; the  most  admired  of  any  is  the  church 
of  San  Lorenzo  ; the  interior  is  covered  with  black  marble, 
and  several  chains  hanging  down  from  the  ceiling,  formerly 
sustained  lamps  and  cnnaelobras  of  massive  silver,  which 
were  taken  away  by  the  French ; but  the  same  people  re- 
spected the  sa nlo  sudario  or  winding  sheet  of  our  Saviour, 
an  object  of  pojwlar  veneration.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a true 
relic,  although  Genoa  possesses  another,  which  is  considered 
equally  genuine.  The  great  theatre4  at  Turin  was  for  a 
long  time  the  finest  in  Italy ; it  served  os  a model  for  the 
one  at  Naples.  The  university  is  another  building,  not  in- 
ferior in  its  kind  to  any  in  Turin ; the  entrance  to  it  is 
formed  by  a large  square  court  encompassed  with  arcades, 
and  the  walls  ore  adorned  with  basso-relievos  and  ancient 
inscriptions. 

Coni,  although  peopled  by  seventeen  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, contains  little  worthy  of  notice ; it  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Stura,  to  the  smith  of  Turin.  It  was  for- 
merly a place  of  great  strength,  but  was  dismantled  by  the 
French  after  the  battle  of  Marengo.  Casal,  situated  on 
the  Po  to  the  east  of  Turin,  is  not  more  interesting  than 
the  preceding ; it  contains  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants, 
but  its  public  buildings  are  more  numerous.  The  fine  road 
which  leads  to  Genoa,  posses  through  Asti,  formerly  cele- 
brated in  the  country  for  its  hundred  towers,  ns  Thebes  was 
in  ancient  times  for  its  hundred  gates.  But  its  old  walls 
are  now  killing  in  ruins,  and  its  population  is  rapidly  de- 
creasing ; although  in  superficial  extent,  nearly  equal  to 
Turin,  it  does  not  contain  more  than  twenty-two  thousand 
souls.  The  inconsiderable  trade  of  Asti  is  confined  to  white 
and  red  wines,  which  are  said  to  be  better  than  any  others 

• Theao  two  riven  are  tl»c  Daria  Kiperia  or  Greater  Dona  (Duria  ma- 
jor.) which  flows  by  Turin,  ami  the  Doha  Battea  or  Leaner  Daria  {Duria 
mteor,)  which  waters  the  valley  of  Aorta.—  P, 

b “ Half  a league.” 

* The  palace  conatrt*  of  two  part#,  the  old  duraJ  palace  or  royal  cartk 
(GuttUo  Dealt:,  } and  l be  royal  palace  ( Palatxo  Dealt.)—  P. 

* The  Grand  Opera. 

• Ancient  name.  Alba  Pompcia ; modem  name,  Alba- 


in  Piedmont  Alba  Pompeia,*  at  some  leagues  to  the  south- 
west of  Asti,  was  embellished  by  the  father  of  the  great 
Pompey ; it  is  known  too  as  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor 
Pertinax.  The  road  from  Asti  follows  the  windings  of  the 
Tanaro,  and  leads  to  Alexandria.  When  seen  at  a dis- 
tance, Alexandria  (It  Alessandria)  resembles  a village  in 
the  midst  of  a plain.  Although  a gloomy  town,  consisting 
of  brick  houses,  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Italy.  It 
owes  its  origin  to  the  quarrels  between  the  popes  and  the 
emperors  in  the  twelfth  century ; it  was  founded  in  honour 
of  Alexander  the  Third,  and  bore  for  a long  time  the  name 
of  Alessandria  della  pallia,  because  its  houses  were  at  first 
covered  with  straw.  A road  extends  to  the  north-east  from 
Alexandria,  and  leads  to  Tortona  and  Vogbera.  The  first, 
formerly  a large  and  populous  town,  hns  now  only  eight 
thousand  inhabitants;  the  second  contains  ten  thousand, 
and  is  adorned  with  a fine  cathedral  of  Grecian  architec- 
ture. 

The  country  assumes  a new  aspect  at  the  division  of  the 
roads  to  Tortona  and  Genoa,  or  at  the  entrance  into  the 
Appcnnines  ; the  road  to  the  latter  winds  through  a narrow 
passage,  at  one  place  shaded  with  forests,  at  another  lined 
with  solitary  meadows;  the  habitations  of  men  become 
gradually  more  rare,  and  at  last  disappear  before  the  stran- 
ger reaches  the  defile  of  the  Bocchetta.  On  passing  the 
defile,  Genoa  appears  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
Mediterranean  is  lost  in  the  horizon.  It  often  happens 
that  the  Mediterranean  is  confounded  with  the  mists  which 
cover  the  country ; but  in  fine  weather,  its  surface,  as  bril- 
liant as  crystal,  assumes  the  azure  tint  of  the  sky. 

Genoa  may  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  from  the 
sea ; it  rises  in  the  form  of  n semicircle  more  than  three 
thousand  six  hundred  yards  in  length  ;f  two  gigantic  moles 
defend  the  entrance  of  the  port ; at  one  extremity,  on  the 
point  of  a rock,  rises  a lighthouse  of  stupendous  proportions. 
The  town  is  encompassed  in  a circuit  of  eight  miles,6  with 
a double  range  of  fortifications,  that  are  celebrated  from  the 
siege  that  Massena  sustained  against  the  Austrians  in  1800, 
and  from  the  courageous  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
endured  for  a period  of  fifty-nine  days  all  the  privations  of 
famine.  The  interior  of  the  town  consists  of  very  steep  and 
narrow  streets  between  lofty  palaces : many  of  them  are  co- 
vered in  the  middle  with  a brick  causeway  two  or  three  feet 
wide,  forthe  convenience  of  mules  and  porters,  for  carts  can- 
not ascend  them.  Two  streets,  Balbi  and  the  New  Street,* 
are  accessible  to  carriages  ; on  both  skies  of  the  former  arc 
the  most  magnificent  palaces  in  Genoa.  The  flat  roofs  are 
adorned  with  shrubs  and  trees,  among  which  are  orange 
trees  twenty-five  feet  high,  rising  from  a bed  of  earth  several 
feet  deep,  conveyed  to  the  roofs,  and  supported  on  arches ; 
fountains  play  among  these  artificial  groves,  ami  keep  up 
their  verdure  and  shade  during  the  heat  of  summer.  The 
finest  edifices  arc  the  palaces  belonging  to  the  families  of 
Durazzo,  Spinola,  Dona,  Brignolc  and  Serra,  the  ancient 
ducal  palace  and  some  churches  and  convents.  Among 
the  latter,  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Carignano  is  a 
building  of  elegant  architecture,  and  although  the  inside  of 


r “ 1800  lobe*.” 

* “ 4 Iraguc*." — Genoa  ia  surrounded  by  two  rampart*,  one  of  which 
inclose*  tin?  lawn,  and  in  about  «ax  mile*  in  cimiit,  and  the  nthrr,  which 
farm*  a circumference  of  thirteen  milra,  ia  curried  round  the  hill*  which 
command  tbs  city.  (Ed  Encye.) 

* Simla  Balbi i and  Strada  Noora.  The  Strada  Balbi,  Strada  Moors 
and  Stmla  Nuovi**in*a  form  one  connected  *trret,  leading  through  nearly 
the  whole  extent  of  the  city  — R 
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the  Annunxiata  is  loaded  with  gilt  ornaments,  the  stranger 
may  regret  that  its  front  is  still  unfinished  The  church  of 
Snn  Cyro  is  adorned  with  fresco  paintings,  and  the  Gothic 
cathedral  is  covered  on  the  inside  and  outside  with  marble 
of  different  colours.  There  are  besides  three  well  built 
hospitals ; one  of  them,  the  Jilbergo  dei  Poveri  is  a model  in 
its  kind  ; it  affords  the  means  of  subsistence  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred individuals  of  every  age,  and  the  young  are  instruct- 
ed in  different  trades.  The  theatres  in  Genoa  cannot  be 
compared  with  others  in  many  ports  of  Italy.  The  only 
public  walks  are  the  walls  of  the  port,  the  alleys  of  Acqua 
Verde,  and  the  fine  bridge  of  Carignnno,  which  is  not  less 
than  a hundred  feet  in  height ; it  rises  above  houses  of  six 
stories,  and  unites  two  elevated  port*  of  the  town. 

The  exchange  where  the  noble  merchants  of  Genoa 
formerly  assembled  to  carry  on  their  mighty  trade,  has  lost 
much  of  its  activity,  although  Genoa  has  been  declared  a 
free  port ; still  the  appearance  of  decay  is  less  obvious 
than  at  Venice.  Genoa  was  so  powerful  from  its  com- 
merce in  the  time  of  the  Carthaginian*,  that  it  excited  the 
jealousy  of  that  people,  by  whom  it  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
Rebuilt  by  the  Homans,  it  reimired  the  losses  which  it  sus- 
tained at  a later  period  by  the  invasions  of  tl»e  Huns,  the 
Goths  and  the  Heruli,  and  afterwards  by  the  conquests  of 
the  Lombards  and  of  Charlemagne.  The  famous  bank  of 
fcsL  George,  the  earliest  in  any  commercial  town,  was  esta- 
blished at  Genoa  in  the  twelfth  century.*  The  rival  of 
Venice  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  possessed  Pera,  a su- 
burb of  Constantinople.  Having  become  the  capital  of  a 
powerful  republic,  it  preserved  longer  than  Venice  the  pri- 
mitive form  of  its  government,  and  although  repeatedly  for- 
ced to  implore  foreign  protection  against  civil  commotions, 
the  love  of  independence  was  always  the  cause  of  its  glory 
and  success.  It  was  from  convenience,  not  from  compul- 
sion, that  it  ceded  Corsica  to  Lewis  the  Fifteenth.  It  re- 
tained its  Independence  till  1 798,  when,  under  the  name  of 
the  Ligurian  republic,  it  received  a constitution  from  repub- 
lican France  ; but  under  the  empire,  Genoa  and  its  territo- 
ry were  changed  into  a dqKirlntcnt.  It  is  difficult  to  recal 
these  recollections,  and  not  to  regret  that  at  the  time  when 
so  many  states  claimed  and  obtained  their  independence, 
Genoa  was  not  restored  to  its  ancient  freedom. 

The  lower  orders  in  Genoa  are  civil  and  obliging ; the 
nobles,  unlike  those  of  Turin,  are  neither  distinguished  by 
powdered  wigs,  gold-headed  canes,  and  a profKirtionuble 
degree  of  pomp  and  solemnity,  nor  by  that  sort  of  etiquette 
which  prevailed  in  France  before  the  revolution  ; on  the 
contrary,  they  are  remarkable  lor  the  frankness  and  sim- 
plicity of  their  manners,  advantages  which  must,  without 
doubt,  be  attributed  to  their  commercial  pursuits.  The 
women  wear  the  mrrroro,  a long  while  veil,  half  covering 
the  face,  and  gracefully  thrown  round  the  person ; it  de- 
scends nearly  to  the  feet,  hut  docs  not  conceal  light  shoes 
and  white  silk  stockings.  All  the  women  in  the  upper  clas- 
ses have  their  eavalieri  senenti,  a custom  considered  scan- 
dalous in  other  countries,  hut  so  common  in  Genoa,  that  it 
is  adopted  by  many  persons  who  are  irreproachable  on  the 
score  of  morals.  The  love  of  the  arts,  the  culture  of  the , 
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mind,  and  a certain  freedom  of  opinion,  distinguish  the  Ge- 
noese from  the  southern  Italians.  The  inhabitants  long 
accustomed  to  commerce,  still  excel  in  some  deportments 
of  industry.  Genoa  has  its  talk,  relvel,  and  gold  lace 
manufactories ; its  jewels,  perfume#  and  artificial  tlowere 
are  so  many  articles  of  exportation.  As  to  the  products  rf 
the  soil,  the  oils  of  Genoa  are  more  valuable  than  its  wines. 

The  eastern  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Genoa  has  been  long 
called  the  Riviera  del  Leranle1  Spezia,  the  principal  port 
on  that  coast,  contains  ax  thousand  inhabitants.  Savona 
on  the  opposite  coast  or  the  Riviera  del  Ponentr,’  is  twice  ns 
populous ; it  possesses  a considerable  trade  in  potash  and 
in  the  produce  of  its  earthen  and  porcelain  works,  but  its 
commerce  might  be  much  increased,  if  the  harbour,  which 
is  now  useless,  wss  rebuilt.^  The  town  of  Nice,  situated 
on  the  same  coast,  the  capital  of  a province  and  a bishop- 
ric, possesses  a finer  climate  than  any  other  in  Italy  ; the 
winters  are  not  accompanied  with  frost,  and  many  stran- 
gers, particularly  English,  are  attracted  to  it  by  the  mild- 
ness of  its  temperature. 

The  small  town  of  Monaco,  at  two  leagues  to  the  east 
of  Nice,  is  peopled  by  eleven  hundred  inhabitants.  It 
stands  on  a rock  which  braves  the  fury  of  the  billows,  and 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  erected  to  Hercules  Mo- 
nu'cus  ;•  its  territory,  which  has  been  styled  a principality 
since  the  tenth  century,  is  governed  by  the  family  of  Gri- 
maldi, under  the  protection  of  his  Sardinian  majesty. 

The  island  of  Sardinia,  or  according  to  its  Greek  name, 
Sardo n,  belonged  to  tlie  Carthaginians  at  the  period  of 
their  first  war  with  the  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  island,  which  became  one  of  the  Roman 
granaries ; not  long  afterwards  Corsica  and  Sardinia  form- 
ed a single  province.  While  governed  by  the  masters  of 
the  world,  its  population  was  greater  than  nt  present ; it 
then  contained  lorty-two  towns,  but  not  more  than  ten 
which  merit  the  name,  can  now  be  enumerated.  The 
Vandals  having  made  themselves  musters  of  Spain  and  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  took  possession  of  Sardinia  in  the  seventh 
century.  The  Pisans  aud  the  Genoese  succeeded  them  in 
the  eleventh ; two  hnndrtd  yean  afterwards,  the  popes, 
who  seldom  neglected  an  opportunity  of  adding  to  their 
temporal  dominions,  endeavoured  to  unite  the  island  to  the 
territories  of  the  church,  ami  the  Pisans  were  twice  con- 
strained to  submit  James  the  Second,  king  of  Area  goo, 
made  himself  master  of  Sardinia  in  the  fourteenth  century  , 
and  it  continued  under  the  government  of  Spain  until  the 
year  1708,  when  the  English  took  possession  of  it  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who  gave  it  up  to  the 
duke  ol  Savoy,  in  exchange  for  Sicily. 

The  Sardinians  remained  in  a state  of  barbarism  after 
the  middle  ages,  but  comparatively  at  a late  period,  and 
under  the  paternal  government  of  Savoy,  they  liave  been 
made  to  participate  in  the  light  of  knowledge,  and  in  the 
benefits  of  civilization.  The  arts  and  sciences  are  now 
nourishing,  and  the  house  of  Savoy  cannot  be  ignorant  that 
the  present  prosperity  and  improved  condition  of  the  inha- 
bitants, are  the  result  of  their  wise  and  enlightened  mea- 
sures. The  misfortunes  of  the  reigning  family  have  per- 


• The  Bank  of  St  George  wa*  .fir*  regularly  incorporated  in  1407. 

Previous  to  that  lime,  the  repuMic  burrowed  large  aura*  of  money  from  the 
citizen*,  aangning  certain  branched  of  the  revenue  for  the  payment  of  in* 
tern*  ; and  a Board  of  Management  wa*  appointed  to  conduct  the  Ioann, 
pay  the  interval  and  account  to  government  for  the  funda  entrant**!  to  their 
can.  Prom  thu  circumatancr.  the  Gonocae  claim  the  merit  of  Mtabtiah- 
ing  a bank  u early  aa  the  Venetian*  The  Bank  ol'  Venice,  the  first  re- 


gularly incorporated  hank,  was  ralabliahed  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  (E<L  Encyc.}—  P.  k Earfcrn  Shore. 

• Western  Shore. 

4 14  If  the  harbour,  which  ha*  long  been  filled  on  wa*  d fared. M It  wa 
partly  filled  up  by  the  Getioear,  in  order  to  transfer  it*  commerce  to  Ge- 
noa.— P. 
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haps  contributed  to  produce  these  good  effect* ; the  con- 
quests of  the  French  deprived  them  of  their  other  posses- 
sions, and  the  progress  of  improvement  was  most  rapid 
when  the  princes  resided  in  the  island. 

The  inhabitants  had  for  a long  time  little  intercourse  with 
the  other  Italians ; they  may  still  be  distinguished  from 
them.  The  Sardinian  is  strong,  lively,  and  courageous 
even  to  rashness ; of  quick  passions,  he  is  ardent  in  his  af- 
fections, and  violent  in  his  hatred.  Fond  of  the  marvellous 
from  his  habits  or  state  of  civilization,  endowed  with  a vivid 
imagination,  and  prone  to  enthusiasm,  these  qualities  ac- 
count for  his  devotion  to  poetry  and  the  fine  arts. 

Cagliari,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a steep  hill, 
at  the  bottom  of  a gulf  on  the  southern  ride  of  the  island ; 
a strong  castle  built  by  the  Pisans  rises  above  it  The  po- 
pulation amounts  to  twenty-eight  thousand  inhabitants ; it 
b the  residence  of  the  viceroy  and  the  principal  authorities. 
The  houses  are  ill  built  and  the  streets  arc  narrow  and 
crooked.  The  palace  of  the  viceroy  is  the  only  building 
worthy  of  notice ; among  the  others  are  a cathedral,  thirty- 
eight  churches,  twenty-one  convents,  a university,  a col- 
lege for  nobles,  a mint  and  a theatre.  Among  the  useful 
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institutions  may  be  mentioned  schools  of  medicine  and  ma- 
thematics, a library,  museums  of  antiquities  and  natural  his- 
tory, and  different  hospitals.  The  town  was  founded  by 
the  Carthaginians,  and  still  carries  on  a considerable  com- 
merce ; the  products  of  its  territory  are  corn,  oil,  wine,  cot- 
ton, and  indigo.  Sassnri,  the  town  next  to  it  in  importance, 
is  situated  in  a fine  valley  on  the  northwest  of  the  island, 
and  contains  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  Oratorio,  a town 
near  the  gulf  of  the  same  name  on  the  western  coast,  con- 
tains six  thousand  inhabitants ; it  carries  on  a great  trade  in 
tunny,  a fish  which  abounds  in  that  port  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Bosa,  a small  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tcrno,  on 
the  same  side  of  the  island,  possesses  an  ancient  cathedral 
and  several  convents ; tie-  walls  which  encompassed  the 
town,  are  now  in  ruins ; it  is  peopled  by  fire  thousand  souls. 
Alghero,*  on  the  same  coast,  conies  on  a greater  trade  in 
corn  than  any  other  place  in  Sardinia.  The  population 
amounts  to  seven  tliousand  inhabitants;  its  port  cannot 
admit  large  vessels,  but  the  spacious  and  fortified  harbour 
of  Porto-Conte,  at  two  miles*  to  the  east,  might  contain  se- 
veral fleets. 
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Europe  Continued. — Description  of  Italy. — Fourth  Section. 

— Dutchies  of  Parma,  Modena,  JUassn  and  Lucca. — 

Grand  Dutch ty  of  Tuscany. — Republic  of  San  Marino. 

The  country  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  and 
of  the  following  book,  is  divided  into  a greater  number  of 
small  states  than  any  other  part  of  Italy.  Seven  indepen- 
dent states  occupy  a surface  of  three  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  seventy  square  leagues,  and,  without  including  the 
Roman  territory,  they  are  the  most  important  from  the 
wealth  and  industry  of  their  inhabitants. 

In  ancient  times  these  states  comprehended  Southern 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  Etruria,  Umbria,  Picenum,  and  Latium. 
The  Jbuunaru,  a people  of  uncertain  origin,  but  who  were 
probably  Celtic,  inhabited  almost  all  the  territory  in  the 
dutchy  of  Parma ; their  limits  were  the  Po  on  the  north, 
the  Trebia  on  the  west,  and  the  Parma  on  the  east.  The 
Lmgojies  to  the  south  of  the  Po,  and  the  Boii  on  the  north- 
ern declivities  of  the  A ppennines,  the  latter  a tribe  of  the 
same  origin  as  the  people  that  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  Bohemia,  were  settled  in  the  territories  of  Mo- 
dena, Bologna,  and  Ferrara.  The  western  declivities  of 
the  A ppennines  in  Etruria,  were  peopled  by  the  Magelli 
and  the  Ugures,  tribes  that  in  their  customs  resembled  the 
Gauls.  On  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Scnonu,  a tribe 
of  the  Gauls,  settled  in  the  country  near  the  present  repub- 
lic of  San  Marino,  about  four  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  They  were  celebrated  for  the  part  they  took  in  the 
expedition  of  the  Gauls  against  Rome,  in  wliich  they  were 
defeated  by  Camillas.  The  Piccni m inhabited  the  declivities 
of  the  Apennines,  which  form  the  present  territories  of 
Ancona,  Mace  rata  and  Ascoli ; they  were  Sabines  by  ori- 
gin. Their  country  was  called  Pkemtm  from  the  great 
quantity  of  mineral  pitch  which  it  contained.  Umbria,  si- 
tuated on  the  western  ride  of  the  A ppennines,  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  Nero,  a feeder  of  the  same  river,  was  inha- 
bited by  a people  sprung  from  the  Gauls.  According  to 
Count  dc  Gebelin,  the  Sabines, b their  neighbours,  derived 
their  name  from  the  Celtic  word  sab,  which  signifies  high 
or  elevated  ; they  occupied  indeed  the  declivities  and  sum- 
mits of  the  Appennincs.  Ancient  writers  mention  the  Sa- 
bines in  the  most  favourable  terms ; they  were  frank,  ge- 
nerous and  valiant ; their  women  were  modest  and  vir- 
tuous; their  marriages,  says  Mentelle,  were  dvil  obliga- 
tions, entered  into  in  the  name  of  the  state  ; a very  extraor- 
dinary fact,  as  in  ancient  times,  religious  ceremonies  were 
the  bases  of  social  contracts.  The  power  of  the  Sabines  is 
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• The  modern  Gtrigtkno  » fencnQj  Kippoaed  to  be  the  ancient 
Liru. — P. 


proved  by  the  early  history  of  Rome  ; the  Hcntici,  the  Ltty 
coni,  the  Sammla  and  the  BrutU  were  colonies  of  the  same 
people.  Before  their  country  was  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans, their  simple  and  metaphysical  worship  was  exempt 
from  the  coemption  which  characterized  polytheism.  Tne 
territory  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  and  that  of  the  To- 
lero  or  the  ancient  Uris‘  was  called  Latium ; it  extended 
eastward  to  the  lake  Luerino.'  The  inhabitants,  or  the  La- 
tmt,  were  the  descendants  of  Pelasgians  that  migrated  from 
Thessaly,  and  of  another  people  concerning  whose  origin 
so  little  was  known,  that  they  were  termed  ,‘ibori^ma.' 

When  Charlemagne  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  Italy, 
he  made  himself  master  of  Parma  and  Placentia ; but  it  is 
not  proved  that  he  gave  them  to  the  Holy  See,  and  it  is 
equally  uncertain  that  Parma  derives  its  name  from  the  par- 
ma  or  round  buckler  worn  by  the  .Inanumi.  But  whether 
it  was  the  effect  of  policy  or  of  the  influence  which  know- 
ledge and  religion  gave  flic  popes  over  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious princes,  Rome  continued  long  in  possession  of  these 
two  towns.  They  became  republics  at  a later  period  ; but 
civil  divisions  and  the  quarrels  between  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibelines  were  the  means  of  transferring  them  successively 
to  the  Corrcgios,  the  Scaligers,  tire  Viscontis,  the  Sforzas 
and  the  popes.  When  Julius  the  Second,  one  of  the  most 
intriguing  (wntifts,  Itnd  formed  the  great  league  of  kings 
against  France  in  1512,  he  innde  himself  be  invested  in  the 
ixrsecwton  of  Parma  and  Placentia  by  the  emperor  Maximi- 
lian. Paul  the  Third  made  them  over  in  1547  to  his  son 
Lewi.  Fantese,  who  was  assassinated  two  years  afterwards, 
but  liis  descendants  enjoyed  them  until  Elizabeth  Famcse, 
the  heiress  of  the  family,  married  Philip  the  Fifth,  king  of 
Spain,  and  brought  these  two  dutchies  as  her  dowry  to  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  The  Infants  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Phi- 
lip, and  the  son  of  the  latter,  governed  them  in  succession, 
but  in  1805  the  two  dutchies  were  united  to  the  French 
empire,  and  formed  the  department  of  the  Taro.  They 
were  made  over  in  1814  by  the  Congress  at  Vienna,  to  the 
Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  during  her  life ; the  inheritance 
is  vested  after  her  death,  in  the  Lucchcse  princes  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  Anjou,  and  their  successors. 

The  states  of  Parma  consist  of  the  dutchy  of  the  same 
name,  and  two  others,  Placentia  and  Guastalla  ; they  are 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Po,  on  the  east  by-the  dutchy 
of  Modena,  and  on  the  south  and  the  west  by  the  dutchy  of 
Massa  and  the  Sardinian  possessions.  Parma,  the  capital 
the  largest  town  in  the  dutchy,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 


I Lurri no,  in  the  anginal  Qn.  a (*ee  note  p.  162.)  The  La 
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Parma,  a torrent  that  is  dry  in  summer.  The  old  walls 
and  bastions  form  a circuit  of  four  miles ; the  streets  and 
squares  are  spacious,  but  neither  the  houses  nor  public 
buildings  are  remarkable  for  their  architecture.  The  ca- 
thedral is  a Gothic  and  imposing  cditice  ; the  palaces  and 
other  churches  are  simple  and  destitute  of  ornaments,  but 
worthy  of  being  visited  from  the  valuable  paintings  contain- 
ed in  them.  The  old  Famese  palace,  built  of  brick,  re- 
sembles a convent  rather  than  the  residence  of  a prince. 
In  the  same  edifice  are  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  the  library, 
and  the  hugest  theatre  in  Italy,  the  masterpiece  of  Vignola, 
admirable  on  account  of  its  architecture,  and  the  fine  pro- 
portion of  its  parts.  It  is  capable  of  containing  9000  spec- 
tators,* and  the  interior  is  so  well  arranged  that  the  stage  is 
equally  visible  from  every  point  in  the  theatre,  and  nn  actor 
speaking  in  a low  tone  ot  voice  is  heard  at  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  house.  It  may  be  regretted  that  so  fine  an 
edifice  has  not  been  used  for  more  than  a century  ; ano- 
ther theatre  of  smaller  dimensions  is  situated  in  a different 
part  of  the  town.  A plain  building  behind  the  Famese 
palace,  is  the  residence  of  Maria  Louisa ; in  one  of  the 
rooms  may  lie  seen  the  cradle  of  her  son,  nnd  the  toilet  and 
costly  furniture,  which  the  city  of  Paris  gave  to  the  wife  of 
Napoleon.  Parma  has  been  improved  by  the  same  person. 
Before  the  year  1822,  there  was  no  cemetery  belonging  to 
the  town  ; the  dead  were  interred  in  the  churches,  and  the 
church  of  San  Giovanni  Decollate  was  reserved  for  criminals. 
Physicians  were  aware  that  the  custom  had  been  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  was  abolished  by  the 
reigning  princess ; a large  piece  of  ground  without  the 
walls  of  the  town  has  been  converted  into  a cemetery.  ; 
Parma  possesses  five  charitable  institutions  and  a foundling 
hospital  established  in  1818  by  the  archduchess  ; the  man- 
agement of  the  latter  is  committed  to  a director  and  to  five 
ladies,  one  of  whom  must  visit  it  every  day. 

Guastalla,  the  metropolis  of  an  ancient  dutchy,  contains 
little  worthy  of  notice.  Placentia,*  like  Purrna,  Is  encom- 
passed with  walls  and  ditches,  but  it  is  a better  built  town, 
and  possesses  numerous  palaces.  The  ducal  palace,  al- 
though a brick  building,  still  serves  to  proclaim  the  wealth 
of  the  Famese,  and  the  talents  of  Vignola,  who  planned  it. 
Other  edifices  may  attract  the  notice  of  strangers ; but, 
like  Versailles,  Placentia  consists  of  broad,  straight  and  de- 
parted streets,  in  many  places  not  unlike  roads.*  The 
square  of  the  palace  Is  aeeornted  with  two  bronze  eques- 
trian statues,  representing  princes  of  the  Famese  family. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  town  owes  its  name  to  its  fine 
situation  and  salubrious  air.  Two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  it  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Ro- 
man republic  ; but  no  traces  of  its  antiquity  remain  ; it  was 
devastated  during  the  war  between  Otno  and  Vitcllius.  It 
sustained  a memorable  siege  against  Totila  in  the  year  545 ; 
the  inhabitants  suffered  so  much  from  famine,  that  they 
appeased  their  hunger  with  human  flesh.  The  same  town 
has  given  birth  to  several  distinguished  men  ; among  others, 
to  Ferrantc  PaUuvicini,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  not  less  celebrated  for  his  writings  than  his  tragi- 
cal death,  in  which  Rome  had  some  share  ;4  to  Lorenzo 
Yalla,  who  contributed  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  restore  the 
Latin  languuge  to  its  ancient  purity  in  Italy  ; to  Gregory 
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4 L a.  The  Papal  gimnunenl.  He  was  beheaded  al  Avignon,  1643,  by 
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the  Tenth,  who  ordained  that  on  the  death  of  a pope,  the 
cardinals  should  be  confined  in  conclave  until  the  election 
of  his  successor  ; and  lastly,  to  cardinal  Alberoni,  who  has 
been  termed  the  Richelieu  of  Spain. 

The  burgh  of  Campre-Moldo  Is  the  Campo  Morto,  near 
which  Hannibal  defeated  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  the 
Trebia.  The  remains  of  Veld  a,  a town  that  appears  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  were  discovered  in 
the  year  1760;  they  are  covered  with  stones  and  earth  to 
the  depth  of  more  than  twenty  feet.  The  great  quantity 
of  bones,  medals,  nnd  other  valuable  articles  which  have 
been  from  time  to  time  discovered,  indicate  that  the  inhabi- 
tants, like  those  of  Herculaneum,  had  not  time  to  escape, 
but  were  ingulfed  with  their  riches.  Veletn  was  the  me- 
tropolis of  more  than  thirty  towns  and  burghs,  of  which  the 
names  inscribed  on  n bronze  table,  still  preserved  in  Parma, 
resemble  the  names  of  many  villages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  commerce  of  Parma  is  inconsiderable  ; its  manu- 
factures consist  of  silk,  lace,  and  different  liqueurs.  Rice 
and  silk  are  the  principal  products  of  the  dutchy.  Work- 
men collect  annually  near  Snlzo  Mnggiore,  at  ten  leagues 
to  the  south  of  the  capital,  three  hundred  thousand  hundred 
weights*  of  salt,  which  form  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  con- 
sumption. The  petroleum  oil,  used  by  the  inhabitants,  is 
obtained  in  great  quantities  from  the  same  salt  springs. 

The  dutchy  of  Modena,  situated  between  the  Lombnrdo- 
Venetian  kingdom,  the  dutchies  of  Parma  and  Lucca,  and 
the  States  of  the  Church,  is  about  thirty  leagues  in  length 
and  fourteen  in  breadth.  This  state,  after  having  belong- 
ed to  the  emperors,  the  po|>cs,  the  Venetians,  the  dukes  of 
Milan,  Mantua  and  Ferrara,  nnd  other  princes,  was  added 
in  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  possessions  of  the  house  of 
Este,  that  reigned  at  Ferrara.  It  was  united  to  the  Cwol- 
inc  republic  in  1796,  and  formed  afterwards  a part  of  the 
ingdom  of  Italy.  But  the  archduke  Francis,  who  succeed- 
ed by  right  of  his  mother  to  the  ancient  dutchy,  took  pos- 
session of  it  in  1814. 

Modena,  an  agreeable  and  well  built  town,  of  which  the 
streets  are  adorned  with  arcades,  contains  no  remarkable 
edifice  except  the  vast  ducal  palace,  which  stands  isolated 
in  a large  square.  It  gave  birth  to  Gabriel  Fallopius,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  anatomists  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  it  has  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  science  by  the 
labours  of  its  scientific  society/ 

Reggio,  the  ancient  Regium>  which  was  ruined  by  the 
Goths,  and  rebuilt  by  Charlemagne,  was  joined  to  the  do- 
minions of  the  house  of  Este,  after  having  been  long  go- 
verned by  its  own  magistrates.  It  was  formerly  the  chief 
town  in  a dutchy,  of  which  the  title  was  restored  by  Napo- 
leon, and  conferred  on  one  of  his  bravest  generals.  The 
fortifications  are  not  more  important  than  those  of  Modena, 
but  the  town  is  well  built,  and  contains  a great  number  of 
convents ; it  carries  on  a trade  in  silk.  Reggio  was  the 
birthplace  of  Ariosto.  The  country  between  Modena  and 
Reggio,  is  pleasant  and  fruitful ; the  hills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  covered  with  country  houses,  and  vines  entwined 
round  fruit  trees.  The  small  town  of  Mirandoln,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  dutchy,  was  governed  by  a prince, 
who  at  an  early  age  was  a prodigy  of  erudition,  and  who 

• “30,000  aaintak." 
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afterwards  renounced  his  principality  to  devote  himself  to  l 
the  sciences. 

The  dutchy  of  Massa  does  not  exceed  fifteen  square 
leagues  in  superficial  extent ; it  is  bounded  by  the  Medi- 1 
ternuiean,  the  Sardinian  states,  and  the  dutchies  of  Modena 
and  Lucca  ; although  a very  small  district,  it  is  perhaps  the 
finest  part  of  Italy.  No  valley  can  be  more  romantic  than 
that  of  the  Fiumt  Frigido,  a stream  descending  from  the  j 
mountains,  and  enlarged  by  melted  snow,  forming  several  j 
water-foils  in  the  higher  or  narrow  part  of  the  valley,  shaded 
by  lofty  trees,  that  add  to  the  coolness  and  freshness  of  the 
air  even  in  the  midst  of  summer.  But  towards  its  other 
extremity,  the  valley  becomes  brooder,  and  the  view  from 
it  more  extensive  ; in  spring,  when  the  beat  of  the  sun  be- 
gins to  dry  the  plains,  the  snow  and  the  verdure  of  the 
meadows,  when  seen  from  a distance,  form  long  streaks  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountains. 

This  dutchy  depended  formerly  on  that  of  Modena,  but 
its  territory  was  added  to  the  principality  of  Lucca  and 
Piombino,  which  Eliza  Bacciochi,  the  sister  of  Napoleon, 
governed  in  the  time  of  the  empire.  It  was  anew  made  a 
dutchy  in  1814,  and  restored  to  the  archduchess  Maria 
Beatrice,  after  whose  death  it  reverts  to  her  son,  the  Duke 
of  Modena. 

The  small  town  of  Massa  is  finely  situated  in  a plain  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  ruins  of 
the  cathedral  serve  to  recal  an  unjust  act  of  power,  com- 
mitted by  the  last  princess,  whose  government  nns  rendered 
her  dear  to  the  people,  but  who  was  not  free  from  the  faults 
to  which  persons  are  liable,  that  rise  suddenly  from  low  to 
high  stations.  Eliza  Bacciochi  thought  the  cathedral  too 
near  the  palace  ; chanting  was  apt  to  muke  her  melancholy, 
and  the  smell  of  frankincense  made  her  cough  ; for  these 
reasons  the  venerable  building  was  demolished,  although 
the  inhabitants  were  clamorous,  and  the  magistrates  remon- 
strated. 

The  small  town  of  Carrara  derives  its  importance  from 
inexhaustible  marble  quarries,  that  liavc  been  worked  for  a 
period  of  more  than  two  thousand  years.  The  neighbour- 
ing mountains  are  almost  wholly  composed  of  marble,  to 
the  height  of  about  twelve  hundred  feet,1  and  over  an  extent 
of  not  less  than  two  leagues.  The  marble  does  not  form 
beds  j the  finest  and  the  whitest  sort  is  united  with  the  kind 
that  the  inhabitants  use  in  building  their  houses.  More 
than  twelve  hundred  men  ore  employed  in  working  the 
quarries,  and  the  duty  levied  on  the  exports  from  them, 
makes  up  a tenth  part  of  the  public  revenue. 

The  dutchy  of  Lucca,  situated  between  the  dutchy  of 
Massi  and  the  grand  dutchy  of  Tuscany,  was  changed  into 
a republic  after  the  death  of  the  countess  Matikla  in  1115; 
it  continued  however  more  or  less  subject  io  the  emperors, 
and  Lewis  of  Bavaria  erected  it  anew  into  a dutchy  about 
the  year  1316,  Its  government  was  often  changed  ; but  it 
preserved  its  freedom  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  pe- 
nod  when  it  was  united  to  the  states  of  Eliza  Bneciochi.  It 
was  granted  as  an  indemnity  to  the  ducal  fiunil?  of  Parma 
in  1815,  to  be  afterwards  annexed  to  the  grand  dutchy  of 
Tuscany. 

The  Lucchese  are  one  of  the  most  industrious  people  in 
Italy,  as  the  state  of  their  agriculture,  their  trade  in  olive  ] 
oil,  and  their  velvet  and  silk  manufactures,  sufficiently  j 


* '*  900  Inks." 
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evince.  Probity  is  always  the  companion  of  industry,  and 
the  honesty  of  the  Lucchcsc  peasants  has  been  commended 
by  many  travellers. 

The  town  of  Lucca  is  watered  by  the  Serchio ; it  lias  its 
ramparts  and  palaces,  but  the  ramparts  are  slight  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  strong  walled  palaces  with  their  grated  win- 
dows might  Ik*  mistaken  for  prisons.  The  ramparts  are 
adorned  with  lofty  trees,  and  form  agreeable  walks ; the 
pointed  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  the  irregular  and  toituoua 
but  well  paved  streets,  render  Lucca  more  like  a northern 
than  an  Italian  city.  All  the  churches  are  too  profusely 
streaked  or  adorned  with  different  coloured  marble.  The 
celebrated  baths  in  the  neighbourhood  are  much  frequent- 
ed ; their  temperature  is  about  45°  of  Reaumur. 

The  grand  dutchy  of  Tuscany  forms  the  most  important 
principality  in  Italy  ; it  is  bounded  by  the  dutchies  of  Lucca 
and  Modena,  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Although  the  climate  is  unwholesome,  particularly 
in  the  part  near  the  sea,  Tuscany  is  noted  for  its  fruitful 
soil  and  romantic  scenery.  The  wines  of  the  same  country 
are  valuable ; the  red  resembles  Claret,  and  the  white  » 
more  delicate  than  Sauteme.  But  the  labours  of  the  hus- 
bandman are  sometimes  destroyed  by  winds  and  inunda- 
tions, and  the  burning  Sirocco  exerts  too  often  its  fatal  in- 
fluence. 

The  Maremma,  a territory  so  called  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  sea,  is  the  most  unhealthy  region  in  T uscany,  and  one 
not  less  remarkable  for  its  pestilential  humidity,  than  the 
other  districts  for  their  fertility  and  for  their  fine  and  diver- 
sified scenery,  of  which  the  description  has  been  given  by 
Addison.  The  Maremma  extends  over  a space  of  forty- 
three  leagues  in  length,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sienna, 
Pisa  and  Leglx>m.  It  is  equal  in  superficial  extent  to  six- 
teen or  seventeen  hundred  English  square  miles ; the  pre- 
sent population  docs  not  exceed  forty  persons  for  every 
square  mile ; hut  before  the  country  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  it  was  the  most  populous  region  in  Italy,  for  in  the 
Maremma  were  situated  the  Etruscan  towns  of  Rosdla, 
Saiunua,  Populonia,  Costa,  and  Jlnrtdonia,  of  which  walls, 
baths,  amnliit  heat  res  and  other  ancient  monuments  still  re- 
main. But  the  country  and  the  towns  have  been  desola- 
ted by  the  depredations  of  the  Romans,  and  the  successive 
invasions  of  barbarians.  Destitute  of  inhabitants,  the  Ma- 
remma is  covered  with  wood,  and  the  waters  which  an  in- 
dustrious population  confined  in  canals  have  formed  nume- 
rous marshes,  and  their  exhalations  occasion  dangerous  dis- 
eases. Before  the  Etrusci  or  Rhasciuu  were  sewed  in  the 
Maremma,  the  land  was  probably  in  the  same  state  as  at 
present,  but  they  surmounted  the  obstacles  arising  from  the 
insalubrity  of  the  soil,  and  the  country  became  nourishing. 
Colonies  of  Greeks,  prrhajw  Egy  ptians,  were  settled  in  the 
Maremma ; the  emperor  Claudius  had  his  country  houses 
and  gurdens  in  the  same  region,  which  was  well  adapted  for 
the  vine  and  different  fruit  trees.  Every  tiling  like  agricul- 
tural wealth  has  now  disappeared,  and  the  stranger  observes 
only  the  wretched  cottages  of  a few  peasants"  in  the  places 
where  a numerous  and  industrious  population  devoted 
themselves  to  agriculture.  The  dukes  of  Tuscan v made 
several  vain  attempts  to  repeople  these  marshy  districts. 
Cosmo  the  Third  introduced  a colonv  of  Mainotes"  from  the 
Peloponnesus,  but  in  a short  time  they  were  destroyed  by 
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the  effects  of  the  climate  ; colonists  from  Lorraine  wen*  »f-  « 
terwnnls  invited,  and  they  shared  the  same  fate.  Much 
remains  to  he  done  before  the  soil  cau  be  rendered  useful 
for  agriculture ; skilful  men  must  be  consulted  on  the  last 
method  of  cheeking  the  fatal  effects  of  pestilential  exhala- 
tions; the  soil  must  be  drained  by  government,  ami  expe- 
rienced agriculturists  must  determine  the  plants  best  adapt- 
ed for  the  climate,  or  the  most  likely  to  repay  the  husband- 
man for  hk  expenses  anil  labour. 

Tuscany  was  conquered  by  the  Goths  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  they  kept  possession  of  it  during  sixty  years.  Al- 
boin,  king  of  the  Lombards,  haring  defeated  them,  erected 
the  country  into  a dutchy,  and  made  it  a fief  dependent  on 
his  crown.  Charlemagne  having  conquered  Lombardy, 
appointed  counts,  who  were  afterwards  entitled  marquises, 
over  the  dutchy ; they  were  vassals  of  the  empire.  The 
cities  in  Tuscany  retained  their  prosperity  for  a long  time  ; 
they  wore  governed  by  magistrates  appointed  by  the  citi- 
zens.  Rome,  in  order  to  weaken  the  imperial  power,  in- 
duced these  towns  to  enter  into  a league  similar  to  the  one 
formed  by  the  towns  of  Lombardy.  The  execution  of  the 
plan  was  re  nerved  for  Innocent  the  Third,  and  the  honour 
and  aggrandisement  of  the  apoitolk  set,  became  the  watch- 
word ol'  citizens,  who  were  long  faithful  to  their  engage- 
ments. “ Pisa,  Sienna  and  Florence  were  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  republics,  and  tbeir  chiefs  were  sty  led  Gonfa~ 
tomeri.  They  had  amassed  considerable  wealth  by  com- 
merce in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  as  if  states  that  acquire 
power  by  usurpation,  were  destined  to  submit  to  usurpers  in 
their  turn,  Florence,  having  taken  [lossession  of  Pisa  un- 
justly, was  punished  by  becoming  the  domain  of  the  Medici, 
a family  that  by  fortunate  speculations  had  become  the 
roust  wealthy  in  the  town.  Alexander  di  Medici  was  made 
duke  of  Florence  in  1631  by  tile  interest  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  and  his  sou  obtained  from  the  pope  and  the  emperor, 
the  title  of  grand  duke.  After  the  extinction  of  the  Medici 
in  1737,  die  grand  dutchy  passed  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine, 
who  ceded  that  province  to  France.  The  same  duke  was 
raised  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  his  son  was  appointed  his 
successor  in  Italy.  But  the  house  of  Lorraine  w as  deprived 
of  die  dutchy  by  Napoleon,  who  gave  it  to  his  aster  Eliza.* 
Latfy,  the  archduke  was  restored  to  his  dominions  in  1811, 
and  Elba  was  added  to  hk  states  in  the  following  year. 

The  two  principal  streams  in  Tuscany  are  the  Ombrone 
and  the  Arno,  both  of  which  throw  themselves  into  the  sea. 
The  Arno,  enlarged  by  several  smaller  streams,  may  be  eou- 
sidercd  a river;  it  made  formerly  a long  circuit,  but  its 
course  has  been  shortened  and  confined  by  dikes,  and  the 
lands  which  it  inundated  ore  now  cultivated.  The  valley 
of  the  Arno,*  in  the  Appcnnines,  from  which  the  river  takes 
its  rise,  was  in  the  time  of  the  Florentine  and  Pkon  repub- 
lics, embellished  with  the  country  houses  of  wealthy  me  r- 
chants ; in  the  same  valley,  at  present  peopled  by  work- 
men, are  manufactured  the  lined  -tuffs  that  form  an  impor- 
tant article  in  the  commerce  of  Tuscany,  and  also  the  straw 
hats  well  known  as  Leghorn  hats,  from  the  name  of  the 
port  whence  they  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Arno  traverses  Pisa  tit  the  distance  of  about  a league 
from  its  mouth-1*  The  town  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
Italy  ; the  streets  are  broad  and  well  paved.  The  cathe- 

* Muntori.  Diuciletio  IS,  tom.  tv.  p.  390. 

> Decnnm  (USet6  Man.  1809. 

* Val  d’Arao. 

4 Abotu  five  mile*  from  tbe  set.  Ed,  Encyc. 


dm],  a Gothic  edifice,  k built  of  marble ; three  bronze  gates 
adorn  tbe  portal,  and  seventy-four  columns,  sixty -two  of 
which  are  of  oriental  granite,  support  the  roof.  Tlic  inte- 
rior, it  must  be  admitted,  is  rather  gloomy  ; an  old  chan- 
delier of  rusty  metal  hangs  from  the  vault.  Galileo  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  church,  when  a workman  canning  a 
ladder,  struck  tbe  chandelier  by  accident,  and  its  swinging 
motion  suggested  to  tbe  philosopher  the  first  notion  of  the 
pendulum.  The  fust  pendulum  clock  constructed  by  Ga- 
lileo, is  still  preserved  at  Pka.  The  Baptistery  is  a church 
reserved  for  baptisms ; its  Gothic  vault  is  so  sonorous  as  to 
produce  several  effects  which  guides  never  fail  to  indicate 
to  strangers ; if  the  floor  or  pavement  be  struck,  it  resounds 
for  a long  time  , if  a person  speaks  in  a loud  voice,  an  echo 
repeats  several  syllable*,  or  if  lie  speaks  in  a whisper  in  any 
corner  of  the  church,  he  is  distinctly  beard  at  the  opposite 
extremity.  The  Campanile  Torto,  or  leaning  tower,  has 
been  considered  the  most  singular  edifice  in  Pka.  Beauti- 
ful columns  of  white  marble  rise  from  its  base,  and  support 
ax  tiers  of  arcades,  surmounted  by  a tower  of  smaller  dia- 
meter than  the  base.*  The  height  of  the  tower  is  not  less 
than  a hundred  and  ninety  feet,  and  the  inclination  from 
the  ground  to  the  summit,  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  per- 
pendicular. At  the  sight  of  so  singular  a monument,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  whether  it  was  the  original  intention  of 
the  architect  to  construct  it  with  so  great  an  inclination,  or 
whether,  as  many  professional  persons  suppose,  it  may  be 
attributed  to  the  sinking  of  the  ground.  Not  far  from  the 
leaning  tower,  the  cicerone*  show  with  veneration  the  Cam . 
po  Santo,  « rectangular  court  of  vast  size,  surrounded  with 
a sort  of  Gothic  arcade,  the  walls  of  which  are  painted  iu 
fresco.  It  was  constructed  in  the  thirteenth  century  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  an  enormous  heap  of  earth,  brought 
from  the  Holy  Land  by  tbe  Pisans  after  the  third  crusade ; 
it  is  said  to  be  nine  feet  deep,  and  as  the  extent  of  Campo 
■Santo  is  rather  more  than  two  English  acres, r it  must  have 
required  fifty  ships  of  diree  hundred  tons  burthen,  and  per- 
haps three  times  that  number  of  such  vessels  ns  were  then 
in  use,  to  transport  so  great  a mass  of  sanctified  mould.* 
It  is  believed  that  the  bodies  which  are  buried  in  it,  are  very 
speedily  consumed ; the  time  formerly  required,  was  said 
to  be  Iras  than  twenty-four  hours ; the  Pisans  themselves 
admit  that  it  takes  at  present  more  than  two  days ; their 
calculations  are  in  all  probability  incorrect ; such  miracles 
must  be  confirmed  by  undoubted  experiments. 

Florence  (It.  FirmzA  rises  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  at 
a greater  distance  from  its  mouth  than  Pisa.  Four  bridges 
are  built  across  the  river,  and  these  communicate  with  four 
quarters,  two  leagues  in  circumference,  and  three  thousand 
yards*  in  length.  Florence,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  was  tbe 
cradle  of  the  arts  at  the  time  of  their  regeneration,  and  the 
numerous  objects  of  art  still  contained  in  the  same  place 
render  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cities  in  Europe. 
Michael  Angelo  thought  it  impossible  for  an  architect  to 
raise  a finer  building  than  the  cathedral ; an  isolated  tower 
at  no  great  distance  serves  as  its  belfry,  and  Charles  the 
Fifth  was  so  much  pleased  with  its  finished  elegance,  that 
he  (aid  it  ought  to  be  kept  m a glass-case,1  in  order  to  de- 

Ifend  it  from  the  wind  and  the  atmosphere.  Tbe  three 
bronze  gates  of  the  Baptistery  are  wrought  with  so  much  art, 

• It  cuunitU  of  eight  aturiea,  »D  of  which,  except  the  uppermost,  arc  *ur- 
rounded  with  open  galleries,  coin  Domed  of  pillar*  and  arrhe*.— 1\ 
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that  Michael  Angelo  thought  them  worthy  of  being  placed 
at  the  entrance  into  paradise.  The  royal  chapel  or  the 
tomb  of  the  Medici,  begun  about  three  centuries  ago,  ami 
not  likely  to  be  ever  finished,  b one  of  the  most  curious 
works  in  Italy ; jasper,  lapis  lazuli,  granite,  porphyry,  ala- 
baster, and  the  rarest  maroles,  are  collected  in  such  profu- 
sion, that  it  resembles  not  so  much  a sepulchral  monument 
as  a magnificent  mosaic.  The  church  of  Santa  Croce,  a 
brick  building  originally  intended  to  be  covered  with  marble, 
contains  the  ashes  of  many  illustrious  men.  The  tomb  of 
Michael  Angelo  supports  his  own  bust  by  himself;  that  of 
Vittorio  Alfieri  was  sculptured  by  Canova ; there  too  are 
'?  the  remains  of  Galileo,  Aretino  and  Macchiaveffi,  the  last 
of  whom  is  represented  weighing  a sword  and  a roll  of  pa- 
per in  a balance. 

The  Poggio  Imperial e,  and  tire  Ricardi,  Slrozzi , Carsini 
and  Geriro  palaces,  are  worthy  of  being  described,  but  it 
would  be  necessary  to  enter  into  details  incompatible  with 
our  limits.  The  ducal  palace,  called  Palazzo  Pitli  from 
the  name  of  the  person  who  built  it  in  the  year  1460,  exhi- 
bits a character  of  solidity  which  promises  ages  of  duration. 
It  consists  of  three  lofty  stories  divided  into  nine  hundred 
apartments.  Many  of  them,  caned  and  gih  all  over,  are 
furnished  in  tlie  most  costly  manner.  In  one  suite  arc  con- 
tained a valuable  collection  of  paintings  and  a number  of 
Florentine  mosaic  tables,  differing  from  tbe  other  mosaics 
in  Italy,  by  the  large  pieces  of  which  they  are  formed.  The 
labour  required  in  these  works  is  hardly  credible ; fifteen, 
twenty,  and  twenty-five  years  have  been  spent  by  a set  of 
artists  working  together  to  finish  a single  table/  The  fa- 
mous Venus  of  Canova  decorates  one  of  the  halls,  and  the 
palace  communicates  with  the  Florentine  gallery  by  a pas- 
sage six  hundred  paces  in  length.  A stranger  may  there 
judge  of  the  former  magnificence  of  the  Medici ; he  may 
admire  the  Venus  that  bears  their  name,  other  ancient 
statues  which  were  long  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
Louvre,  and  several  chefs  cTceutre  by  the  greatest  Italian 
painters.  The  Boboli  gardens  adjoining  the  palace  are  in 
the  taste  transmitted  to  us  by  the  ancients ; they  are  praised 
by  the  Italians,  who  admire  rectangular  walks  flanked  with 
cut  trees,  fashioned  into  a wall,  or  arched  overhead.  The 
squares  in  Florence  are  adorned  with  more  than  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  statues.  Two  obelisks  rise  on  the  piazza  of 
jSWa  Maria  Novella,  which  serves  as  a course  for  chariot 
races,  similar  to  those  of  the  ancients.  Horse  races  are 
also  an  amusement ; the  race  ground  is  more  than  two 
miles  in  length.  The  quays  in  Florence  are  much  finer 
than  any  in  Paris. 

Prato  rises  on  the  north  of  Florence  towards  the  Appen- 
nines, on  the  banks  of  the  Biscnzio  ; it  is  a place  of  some 
trade  ; the  inhabitants  manufacture  copper  utensils,  and  its 
fairs  are  more  frequented  than  any  in  Tuscany.  Pistoia  is 
situated  at  the  base  of  tlie  Appennines ; there  are  few  towns 
in  Italy  in  which  the  streets  are  so  broad  or  so  straight ; it 
formed  at  one  time  a republic ; it  carries  on  a trade  at  pre- 
sent in  fowling-pieces,  silk  and  straw  hats. 

At  a league  to  the  east  of  the  canal  that  unites  the  Arno 
and  the  Chi  ana,  is  situated  Arezzo,  an  ancient  town  of 
which  the  Latin  name  Arelium,  was  derived,  according  to 
some,  from  Aretia,  a surname  of  Vesta,  and  according  to 
others,  from  the  eastern  word  Aretz,  which  corresponds 
with  its  situation,  and  signifies  an  agreeable  place  on  the 
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i eatert.  In  the  time  of  the  Etruscans  it  was  celebrated  for 
its  pottery,  its  wine,  and  a fountain  from  which  oracles 
were  delivered.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  many  great  men, 
of  Maecenas,  of  the  martyr  Saint  Lawrence,  of  Petrarch, 
of  Guido  Aretino,  who  invented  or  discovered  anew  the 
notes  of  music,  of  Pope  Julius  the  Second,  of  Pietro  Areti- 
no, and  of  Coacini,  marshal  d’Ancre.  On  the  Appennines, 
and  at  eight  leagues  to  the  north  of  the  town,  stands  the 
famous  convent  of  the  Camaldolites,  founded  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century. 

Cortona  to  the  south-east  of  Arezzo,  rises  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a hill,  which  overlooks  a fine  plain,  watered  by 
tbe  Perugian  lake.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
Corythus , a town  mentioned  by  Virgil,  but  which  did  not 
exist  in  his  time.*  Walls  constructed  of  very  large  stones 
that  are  not  united  by  any  cement,  may  still  be  seen  at 
Cortona ; they  were  raised  by  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Etruria,  Although  a very  small  place,  it  has  possessed 
since  the  year  1726,  an  Etruscan  academy,  which  has  been 
of  much  use  by  its  researches. 

M Fallen  from  its  former  rank,  as  a republican  city  con- 
taining a hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  to  that  of 
a provincial  town  having  only  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand, 
and  with  the  melancholy  title  of  capital  of  the  Maremma, 
Sienna  exhibits  no  signs  of  decay,  but  on  the  contrary  every 
appearance  of  active  industry.  Scarcely  any  beggars ; 
the  streets  well  paved  and  very  clean  ; the  shops  numerous 
and  well  supplied  ; the  people  well  dressed  ana  the  women 
remarkably  good  looking  and  graceful  even  in  the  ludicrous 
attitude  of  riding  astride  on  donkey's,  which  seems  the  cus- 
tom both  with  ladies  and  market  women,  all  showing  their 
garters  at  the  top  of  a well  formed  leg,  und  snow  white 
stockings.  The  cathedral  is  a nondescript  edifice,  built  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  wlien  the  Gothic  style  of  architec- 
ture prevailing  beyond  the  Alps,  was  with  difficulty  making 
its  way  in  Italy.  It  is  therefore  half  Gothic,  half  Grecian  ; 
slender  shafts  with  Corinthian  capitals,  and  round  arches. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  .this  singular  edifice,  is  the 
party  coloured  marble  on  the  outride ; broad  stripes  of 
dingy  brown  and  dirty  white  alternately,  like  the  zebra’s 
skin.  Nothing  can  possibly  be  in  worse  taste ; but  the  in- 
laid pavement  done  in  1460,  is  on  the  contrary  very  beau- 
tiful”0 

There  Is  only  one  square  at  Sienna,  the  Piazza  del  Cam- 
po ; it  is  hollowed  in  the  form  of  a basin,  adorned  with  a 
tine  fountain,  und  lined  with  palaces  in  tbe  Gothic  style. 
Saint  Catherine,  the  tutelar  saint  of  the  town,  is  as  cele- 
brated in  tbe  country,  as  Saint  Genevieve  in  Paris.  Bom 
in  tbe  fourteenth  century,  the  daughter  of  a poor  dyer,  she 
acted  an  important  part  in  tlie  ecdcriastical  affairs  of  Italy, 
j She  was  sent  to  Gregory  the  Eleventh,  to  persuade  him  to 
! quit  Avignon,  and  to  restore  the  pupal  throne  to  Rome. 
It  Is  said  tliat  n society  established  in  1464  in  the  house  in- 
habited by  the  saint,  continues  to  endow  every  year  the 
daughters  of  poor  artisans,  who  walk  in  procession  on  her 
anniversary',  and  on  these  occasions  make  choice  of  theii 
husbands.  A number  of  vexing  men  stand  near  the  pro- 
cession, and  each  gives  a handkerchief  to  her  whom  he 
loves ; if  she  refuses,  she  kisses  the  handkerchief,  and  re- 
turns it ; if  she  consents,  she  ties  a knot  in  it,  und  then 
presents  it  to  her  bridegroom. 

A Roman  colony  was  sent  to  Sienna  by  Augustus,  and 
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it  was  then  catleit  Volmia  Smetuu.  The  Italian  language 
is  spoken  in  greater  purity  in  the  same  place,  than  in  any 
other  town  in  Tuscnny  ; the  pronunciation  of  the  Siennese 
is  also  the  most  agreeable.  It  possesses  several  academics 
and  a university  ; the  inhabitants  are  gay,  lively  and  well 
informed  ; it  has  produced  several  celebrated  men,  among 
others,  seven  popes,  and  Socinus,  the  chief  of  the  Unitari- 
ans, who  reject  the  mystery  of  the  trinity,  and  believe  Christ, 
although  participating  in  the  divine  nature,  to  be  interior  to 
God. 

The  road  from  Sienna  to  Leghorn  traverses  the  Etrus- 
can town  of  I’nllrrra,  the  name  of  which  remains  the  same, 
hut  the  population,  which  amounted  formerly  to  a hundred 
thousand,  is  now  reduced  to  four  thousand  inhabitants  ; 
it  was  once  one  of  the  twelve  principal  cities  in  Etruria, 
hut  is  now  almost  deserted.  The  populous  anil  commer- 
cial town  of  Leghorn,  a small  burgh  in  1120,  is  at  present 
peopled  by  seventy-live  thousand  individuals,  including  the 
inhabitants  of  its  three  suburbs,  which  contain  more  than 
thirty  thousand.  The  streets  arc  straight  and  well  built, 
the  port  is  frequented  by  merchant  sliips,  and  the  town  is  a 
place  of  extensive  trade.  The  principal  edifices  are  tlie 
magazines,  the  arsenal  and  three  lazarettos.  The  only 
monument  worthy  of  notice,  is  the  marble  statue  of  Duke 
Ferdinand  the  First,  in  the  attitude  of  a conqueror  with 
four  bronze  slaves  at  his  feet.  The  hnrbour  is  six  hundred 
yards  in  length,  and  seventy-two  in  breadth  ; hulks"  are 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  the  pebbles  and  allu- 
vial deposits,  which  are  brought  by  the  sea.  A great 
many  Jewish  and  Greek  mcrclinnts  are  settled  ill  the 
town  ; among  the  exports  are  soap,  alabaster  und  coral 
Ophthalmia  is  a disease  peculiar  to  its  soil ; it  lias  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  the  sandy  dust  driven  by  the  winds, 
and  to  the  humidity  of  the  quarter  called  A fir  ('mice  on 
account  of  its  numerous  canals  ; it  appears  on  the  contrary 
to  arise  from  the  comparative  coldness  of  the  night  uir  dur- 
ing the  summer  season. 

Piotnbino,  a sea  port  to  the  south  of  Leghorn,  is  situated 
at  a short  distance  from  the  ancient  Etruscan  town  of  Po- 
pulemia,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  ninth  century  by  the 
patrician  Niceas,  but  of  which  some  remains  of  walls  with- 
out cement  are  still  extant.  Not  tar  from  these  walls  are 
extensive  ruins,  which,  according  to  some,  were  originally 
an  amphitheatre,  while  others  suppose  them  to  have  been 
part  of  the  undent  I ctuloruti  * Piotnbino  stamls  on  a rock, 
aiiil  gives  its  name  to  the  neighbouring  gulf.  The  air  and 
climate  arc  unwholesome,  ami  the  population,  which  peace 
and  commerce  have  not  augmented,  docs  not  exceed  two 
thousand  inhabitants. 

The  island  of  Elba,  not  more  than  three  leagues  from 
the  continent,  may  lie  distinctly  seen  from  Piomhino.  It 
was  subject  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  Pisans  ; it  was 
afterwards  taken  by  the  Genoese,  und  remained  at  ditier- 
ent  times  in  the  possession  of  tike  dukes  of  Milan,  and  the 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  who  ceded  it  to  France  in  1801. 
The  island  contains  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants , it  was 
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the  resilience  of  Napoleon,  to  whom  it  was  given  in  sove- 
reignty by  the  treaty  of  1814,  and  who  by  quitting  it  on 
the  25th  of  February,  1815,  in  order  to  return  to  France, 
brought  on  that  kingdom  a second  foreign  invasion  more 
disastrous  than  the  first.  Porto  Ferrajo,  a fortified  town 
with  a harbour  on  the  northern  coast,  and  containing  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  is  the  capitnl  of  the  island.  Porto 
Longone,  a small  town  of  1 ,500  inhabitants,  is  defended  by 
a fortress  built  on  a rock  ; its  harbour  is  railed  the  Marina. 

Tuscany  owes  to  Duke  Leopold  the  prosperity  which  it 
still  enjoys  ; that  |>rincc  had  corrected  many  abuses  before 
the  year  1772  ; the  convents  were  not  nearly  so  numerous 
as  in  other  Italian  states ; indeed  the  most  useless  orders 
were  abolished ; the  Inquisition  was  rendered  merely  no- 
minal ; the  punishment  of  death  was  almost  unknown,  for 
it  was  only  once  inflicted  during  his  reign  ; the  system  of 
taxes  was  improved,  and  they  were  regularly  paid  ; indus- 
try and  commerce  were  freed  from  their  shackles,  and 
education  was  encouraged  among  tire  lower  orders,  a class 
of  people  that  are  kc[it  in  Italy  in  the  most  abject  ignoranoe. 
These  improvements,  which  are  honourable  to  the  greatest 
prince  that  ever  governed  Tuscancy,  prepared  the  people 
to  adopt  without  reluctance  the  French  laws ; but  during 
the  late  changes,  part  of  the  old  system  has  been  ainalgn- 
mated  with  the  Nupoleon  code,  the  lands  of  religious  com- 
munities have  been  restored,  new  abuses  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  the  Tuscans,  whose  mildness  is  proverbial, 
nnd  who  ns  a people  are  very  easily  satisfied,  have  ventur- 
ed to  complain. 

During  the  fifth  century,  a Dalmatian  stone-cutter,  by 
the  name  of  Marino,  whose  piety  induced  him  to  preach 
Christianity,  built  a hermitage  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
near  the  summit  of  Mount  Titan.'  His  religions  zeal  pro- 
cured  for  him  the  title  of  saint,  and  after  liis  death,  he  re- 
' ccivcd  the  honours  of  canonization.  A town  rose  in  the 
year  600,  near  the  hermitage  of  San  Marino,  from  which 
it  took  its  name.  It  was  formed  into  a republic,  fortifica- 
tions were  erected,  and  two  or  three  small  fortresses  in  the 
neighbourhood,  were  in  course  of  time  nequired.  The 
|Kipes  took  possession  of  the  republic  in  1739,  a very  in- 
significant conquest,  but  the  emperor  of  Germany  restored 
. it  to  freedom.  Enclosed  by  the  states  of  the  Holy  See,  it 
is  at  present  under  the  protection  of  the  pope.  This  little 
republic,  which  adopted  tike  following  protocol  in  writing 
I to  that  of  1 1 nice,  .ill*  nottra  caritthna  torclla,  la  Serenis- 
sima  rfpulAica  di  Venelia,  occupies  a surface  of  five  square 
leagues  ; the  town  of  San  Marino,  and  two  villages,  are 
contained  in  it.  The  wines,  which  are  the  principal  pro- 
ducts of  its  territory,  supply  its  commerce.  The  sovereign- 
ty is  vested  in  a council  of  three  hundred  ancients,  nnd  the 
executive  power  in  a Semite  composed  of  twenty  pirricians, 
twenty  burgesses,  nnd  twenty  |iensants,  whose  presidents 
arc  two  gonfalonieri,  elected  every  three  months.  These 
two  magistrates  have  a guard  of  thirty  men,  but  if  the  free- 
dom of  the  republic  is  endangered,  every  citizen  becomes  a 
soldier. 

j 
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Europe  Continued. — Deicription  of  Italy. — Fifth  Section. — 
Description  of  the  Stale e of  the  Church. 

Although  the  subjects  of  the  different  princes  in  Italy, 
resemble  each  other  in  several  particulars,  we  think  it  pro- 
per to  describe,  in  a separate  book,  a state  which,  in  a po- 
litical point  of  view,  differs  from  every  other  in  Europe. 
It  is  not  uninteresting  to  contemplate  an  elective  monarchy 
having  for  its  domain  the  earth,  on  which  it  only  occupies 
a point,  and  for  its  empire  the  heavens,  from  which  it  looks 
on  kings  as  its  inferiors.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  or  even  to 
characterize  such  a power  as  that  of  Rome,  which  passes 
for  the  most  ancient  in  Europe,  The  papal  tiara  is  adorn- 
ed with  a triple  crown  ; he  who  fills  the  throne,  and  wears 
the  diadem,  is  called  the  successor  of  St  Peter  ; in  general, 
he  may  be  as  much  entitled  from  his  advanced  age  as  from 
his  rank  as  prince  of  the  church,  to  the  homage  and  vene- 
ration of  his  people,  hut  he  also  claims  the  homage  of  kings 
and  all  the  powers  on  the  earth.  Is  it  as  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter  that  he  is  clothed  in  purple,  that  be  wears  the 
emblems  of  royalty,  that  be  has  his  soldiers,  that  justice  is 
administered  in  his  name,  and  that  he  prevents  crimes  by 
punishing  the  guilty  ! Are  not  the  two  powers  with  which 
nc  is  vested,  incompatible  with  each  other  ? Can  the  rerrant 
of  the  servants  of  God  appear  without  inconsistency  in  royal 
pomp  ! Is  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  one  of  the  weak- 
est princes  in  Christendom,  in  order,  as  the  vicar  of  our 
Saviour,  to  be  greater  than  the  kings  of  the  earth  ? Such 
are  the  reflections  which  naturally  occur  in  considering  the 
pope  as  uniting  the  sovereign  power  with  his  dignity  as 
chief  of  the  church.  But  what  appears  an  anomaly  at  a 
time  when  governments  and  powers  are  defined,  might,  in 
the  earl)’  agin  of  Christianity,  have  resulted  from  the  course 
of  events,  and  from  the  force  of  circumstances. 

The  supremacy  of  the  apostolic  see  of  Rome  over  the 
other  churches,  dates  from  a very  remote  period.  Iremcus, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  in  the  second  century,  and  Cyprian,  bishop 
of  Carthage  in  the  following  century,  admitted  it  ns  on  in- 
contestable point,  without,  however,  deducing  all  the  conse- 
quences which  were  aflerward*  derived.  Before  the  period 
that  Italy  was  invaded  by  Pepin,  the  popes  had  no  political 
power,  no  temporal  possessions.  The  pretended  donation 
made  by  Constantine  to  Silvester  the  First,  has  been  con- 
sidered fabulous  by  the  most  able  critics  and  by  the  Ultra- 
montanes  themselves.*  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  palace  of  ChU- 
deric  the  Third,  wishing  to  maintain  his  usurpation  by  the 
consent  of  the  nation,  and  the  authority  of  the  church,  con- 
sulted solemnly  pope  Zachary,  who  answered,  Eke  the  ora- 
cles of  old,  that  the  sovereignty  belonged  to  him  who  exer- 
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cised  the  royal  power.  Such  an  answer  satisfied  the  scru- 
ples of  the  minister;  his  master  was  confined  in  a convent, 
and  he  himself  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  French.  But 
when  Pepin  had  expelled  the  Lombards  from  the  exarchate 
of  Ravenna,  he  gave  it  from  a motive  of  gratitude  or  policy 
to  po[>c  Stephen  the  Second.  The  donation  was  afterwards 
ratified  by  Charlemagne,  who  added  to  it  the  Perugino  nnd 
the  dutchy  of  Spoleto.  The  bishops  of  Rome  being  raised 
to  the  rank  of  temporal  princes,  were  no  longer  destitute  of 
ambition ; it  was  not,  however,  before  their  spiritual  jiower 
reached  its  height,  that  they  extended  their  dominions. 
The  emperor  Henry  the  Third  gave  them  the  dutchy  of 
Bcncvento  in  the  eleventh  century  ; Matilda,  countess  of 
Tuscany,  bequeathed  to  the  lloly  See,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
■ tury,  the  territories  of  Bolseun,  Bnguaren,  Monte-Fiascone, 
Viterbo,  Civita  Castellano,  Comcto,  Ciritn  Vecchia  and 
Brncciano,  possessions  which  form  what  is  called  the  Pa- 
trimony of  St.  Peter.  Rome,  then  merely  the  resilience  of 
the  popes,  belonged  to  the  envjrire  ; it  was  divided  by  repub- 
Ecan  factions.  Men  possessing  qualities  that  were  ill  adapt- 
ed to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  attempted  vainly  to  establish  a 
free  government  Rome  nnd  the  contiguous  province  of 
Sabina  were  not  included  in  the  domains  of  the  Holy  See, 

' until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Lewis  Gonzaga, 
general  of  Clement  the  Seventh,  united  the  March  of  A n- 
cona to  the  States  of  the  Church  in  1532.  The  dutchy 
of  Urbino,  which  belonged  to  the  family  of  Julius  the  Se- 
cond, became  the  possession  of  the  popes  in  1 626.  The 
latest  conquests  the  popes  made,  were  the  Orvictano,  the 
dutchy  of  Castro,  and  the  county  of  Ronciglione.  The 
two  last  principalities  were  the  inheritance  of  pope  Paul 
the  Third,  and  he  left  them  to  his  son  Famese,  who  be- 
came duke  of  Parma  and  Placentia ; but  one  of  his  de- 
scendants mortgaged  them  at  the  Mount  of  Piety  in  Rome, 

; for  a sum  which  he  was  unable  to  pay,  and  Innocent  the 
Eleventh  took  possession  of  them. 

The  part  which  the  pope  took,  ns  temporal  prince  of 
the  church,  in  the  European  coalitions  against  France, 
was  attended  with  disastrous  consequences  ; it  is  by  no 
menus  improbable,  that  if  Napoleon  had  retained  his  power, 
the  popes  might  have  been  reduced  to  their  ancient  con- 
dition under  the  eastern  empire.  The  invasion  of  Lom- 
bardy and  the  States  of  the  Church  by  the  French,  forced 
Pius  the  Sixth  to  conclude  n treaty  on  the  nineteenth  of 
June,  1 796.  It  was  stipulated  that  he  should  cede  to  France 
a certain  number  of  statues,  vases  anil  pictures,  and  five 
hundred  manuscripts  to  be  selected  by  the  commiasarves  of 
there  pubic,  that  he  should  pay  a contribution  of  800,0001,* 

dllivrtoce  de  l'Egliw,  pax  k>  P.  Morin. — Dietioonair*  de  Morrri,  art.  Sjrl* 
rartre.  k "21  million*  franc*.” 
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•hat  he  should  grant  a free  passage  to  the  French  troops, 
and  that  he  should  open  his  ports  to  French  vessels,  and 
shut  them  against  the  ships  of  every  state  at  war  with  the 
French  republic.  The  treaty  was  soon  broken  by  the 
pope  himself ; fortune  seemed  to  declare  against  France, 
and  Pius  the  Sixth  took  possession  of  Ferrara  on  the  thirty 
first  of  January,  in  the  following  year.  A letter  intercept- 
ed hy  Buonaparte  proved  that  his  holiness  was  treating  with 
the  emperor  of  Germany  ; but  at  the  approach  of  the  con- 
queror, new  conditions  were  proposed  hy  the  Holy  See. 
The  sum  of  thirty-six  millions  of  mines  or  1,500,000/.  was 
exacted  by  the  French  generalissimo,  and  the  other  terms 
of  the  former  treaty  were  anew  concluded.  But  the  as- 
sassination of  the  French  general  Duphot,  at  Rome,  at  the 
close  of  the  same  year,  furnished  the  Directory  with  n pre- 
text for  overturning  the  Papal  government.  General  Bcr- 
thier  received  orders  to  march  against  Rome,  and  the  states 
of  the  Holy  See  were  transformed  into  a republic.  When 
the  French  left  Italy,  the  ephemeral  republic  fell  of  its  own 
accord.  The  Roman  states,  in  consequence  of  new  politi- 
cal combinations,  were  united  to  the  crown  of  Italy  in 
1808.  By  a decree  of  Feb.  17,  1810,  they  were  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  French  Empire,  and  Rome  and 
Paris  were  then  fixed  as  places  of  residence  for  the  pope.  A 
new  revolution  was  the  result  of  the  events  in  1814,  and 
Pius  the  Seventh  recovered  all  the  former  possessions  of  the 
church. 

The  Roman  states  are  bounded  by  the  Adriatic  Sea  on 
the  east,  by  the  I/>mhardo- Venetian  kingdom  on  the  north, 
by  the  dutchies  of  Tuscany  and  Modena  on  the  west,  by 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  south-west,  and  by  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  on  the  south.  Their  extent  is  equal  to  ninety- 
five  leagues  in  one  direction,  and  to  twenty-five  in  the  other ; 
their  surface  b equal  to  about  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty  square  leagues.  The  ancient  denominations,  such  as 
dutchies,  counties  and  others  already  mentioned,  by  which 
the  different  provinces  were  distinguished,  have  been  abolish- 
ed ; the  country  is  now  divided  into  three  districts  and 
seventeen  legations*  The  example  of  the  French  adminis- 
tration has  been  the  means  of  occasioning  reforms  in  the 
laws,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  in  the  distribution 
of  taxes ; much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  popes  will  never  be  able  to  establish 
within  their  dominions,  the  moral  improvement,  the  love  of 
industry,  and  other  good  qualifies  of  which  the  Roman 
people  might  perhaps  be  susceptible  under  a different  go- 
vernment. To  form  an  idea  of  the  manners  and  govern- 
ment of  the  people  in  the  Roman  states,  it  b only  necessary 
to  visit  the  capital. 

The  ordinary  method  of  life  at  Rome,  mav  be  termed  a 
long  lent,  so  much  attention  do  all  the  inhabitants  pay  to 
the  exterior  duties  of  religion.  That  large  city,  which 
might  contain  three  times  more  than  its  present  population, 
has  a sombre  appearance,  rendered  still  more  striking  by 
large  squares,  spacious  and  deserted  streets,  numerous 
monks  and  priests,  and  the  majestic  ruins  which  are  seen 
at  every  step.  The  very  market  places  are  almost  as  much 
deserted  on  market  days  os  the  rest  of  the  town.  But  the 


• 13  delegation*— 8tat**t.  Tal4e,  ti,  819. 

k Confetti  di  /fftMo,  piaster  eutiim*—  piece*  of  pozzolana  cowed  with 
piaster  <if  Pari* — P. 

* M Hamm  without  rider*,  goaded  by  pistes  of  metal  covered  with 

points  and  by  * lighted  match  inserted  bet  worn  the  aldn  and  the  flesh,  start 
from  the  Piazza  dei  PajxAo  and  traverse  the  Corso  " The  goads  are  balls 
covered  with  sharp  spike*  of  metal  (Rome  in  the  19th  century.)— P. 


stillness  b changed  into  noisy  mirth  at  the  time  of  the  enr- 
nival ; Rome  b no  longer  the  same  city,  all  ranks  are  then 
confounded,  the  churches  are  deserted,  and  the  streets  can 
hardly  contain  the  inhabitants,  all  of  whom  leave  them 
houses,  and  join  in  the  joyous  throng.  On  these  days  of 
folly  are  seen  young  abbes,  grave  magistrates,  and  even 
prelates,  covered  with  masks,  and  in  quest  of  pleasures, 
which  may  be  easily  found,  for  both  sexes  are  persuaded 
that  a few  moments  of  error  ore  Hilly  expiated  by  the  peni- 
tence and  holy  privations  of  lent.  Tumultuous  crowds  as- 
semble in  the  Corso,  which  b on  these  occasions  lined  with 
two  files  of  carriages  ; pieces  of  tapestry  and  other  orna- 
ments are  suspended  from  every  window  ; confetti  or  small 
fragments  of  puzxolana,  dipt  in  lime  water  to  imitate  sugar 
plums,"  ore  thrown  against  the  foot  passengers  and  the  equi- 
pages, followed  by  the  shouts  and  applause  of  a multitude  in 
masks  of  every  colour.  At  a given  signal, — live  report  of  a 
cannon,  the  middle  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Corso  are 
cleared  : horses  without  riders  are  seen  in  full  gallop  ; tin- 
sel glittering  about  their  manes  and  tails  ; ribbons  with 
burning  matches,  streaming  in  the  wind  ; sparks  flying  from 
their  back,  rides  and  every  part  of  their  body  ; thus  galled 
and  tormented,  the  frightened  animals  run  at  full  speed." 
The  follies  of  the  carnival,  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
htnercalia  of  the  ancient  Romans,  are  accompanied  with 
otner  diversions  on  the  night  of  Shrove  Tuesday  ; men, 
women  and  children  run  about  the  streets  with  lighted 
tapers'  in  their  hands,  and  pursue  each  other  in  order  to 
extinguish  them.  Every  equipage  must  also  be  illuminated, 
otherwise  it  might  be  broken  by  the  populace.  The  same 
customs  were  observed  in  ancient  Rome  during  the  festival 
of  Ceres  seeking  for  her  daughter  Proserpine. 

It  might  be  naturally  imagined  that  the  police  are  care- 
less or  useless  in  a capital,  where  government,  instead  of 
punishing,  negotiates  with  bandits ; it  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  there  are  few  towns  where  the  police  are 
more  efficient  or  better  regulated  than  at  Rome  ; no  dis- 
turbances in  the  streets,  no  robberies,  none  of  the  petty 
larcenies  so  common  in  great  towns  ; it  seldom  or  never 
happens  that  handkerchiefs  and  watches  are  stolen.  It 
cannot  lie  denied  that  stilettos  are  sometimes  used,  but  it  is 
from  jealousy,  not  from  avarice  or  desire  of  gain.  The 
streets  of  Rome  are  not  sullied  by  the  degraded  beings,  to- 
lerated in  other  towns  as  a necessary  evil,  and  the  right  ol 
whom  serves  to  tempt  the  wicked,  and  to  offend  the  virtuous. 
Public  women  are  banished  without  any  scruple,  or  at  all 
events  they  can  never  be  distinguished  by  indecent  effrontery. 
It  may  be  mentioned  to  die  honour  of  the  papal  govern- 
ment, that  it  has  done  much  to  suppress  licentiousness  and 
immorality  hy  encouraging  marriages.  Marriage  licences, 
says  an  author,  ore  granted  with  as  much  facility  as  pass- 
ports, and  ns  soon  ns  these,  licences  are  presented,  the  curates 
must  read  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  pronounce  the  nup- 
tial benediction.  He  who  seduces  a young  woman,  is  obliged 
to  marry  her,  or  to  pass  fire  years  of  his  life  in  the  gallics. 

The  church  condemns  usury,  but  it  permits  the  cardinals 
to  enjoy  the  most  unjust  monopolies.  They  only  are  per- 
mitted to  sell  the  necessaries  of  life,*  such  as  oil,  groce- 


4 Moccoletti. 

* This  is  ik*  stated  in  the  original,  but  merely  that  cardinal*  are  per- 
milted  to  exercise  raojMwolir*  in  trie  mIc  of  these  article*.  Others  are  not 
prevriiU-d  from  selling  by  W*gal  prohibitions,  but  by  the  ttxhUoo*  interfe- 
rence of  the  cardinals  or  their  agent*.— P. 
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lies,  corn,  flour  and  bread.  The  grocers  and  bakers  are 
merely  their  agents,  or  if  any  wish  to  exercise  their  in- 
dustry on  their  own  account,  they  are  expoeed  to  vexatious 
oppression.  Besides,  government  regulates  the  price  of 
bread  for  the  nominal  and  ostensible  reason  that  the  people 
may  not  pay  too  dear  tor  it,  but  if  any  baker  attempts  to 
sell  it  under  the  regulated  price,  he  may  be  liable  to  a se- 
vere penalty.  Most  governments  are  now  aware  of  the 
bad  eflects  of  lotteries ; at  Rome,  however,  that  iniquitous 
tax  is  not  only  levied  on  an  ignorant  and  wretched  people, 
but  sanctioned  by  the  ministers  of  religion,  for  the  tickets 
are  drawn  in  the  presence  of  clergymen,  bishops  and  car- 
dinals ;*  children  turn  the  wheel,  but  before  they  do  ao,  they 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Although  lotteries  are  permit- 
ted by  the  church,  the  same  church  prohibits  games  of 
chance. 

At  Paris,  gent darmet  guard  the  theatres,  and  are  station- 
ed in  the  public  places  during  lestivala  ; at  Rome,  govern- 
ment goes  further : while  the  follies  of  the  carnival  last, 
and  while  the  theatres  are  opened,  an  executioner  walks 
gravely  near  his  ctundUilo,  an  instrument  of  punishment, 
destined  for  those  whose  turbulent  mirth  passes  the  pre- 
scribed rules  on  festive  day*,  or  for  the  critics  who  venture 
to  condemn  or  interrupt  a theatrical  representation.  The 
caruiUtto  consists  of  two  boards  joined  to  each  other,  and 
forming  two  inclined  planes  ; it  is  supported  on  four  wood- 
en feet,  awl  the  two  in  front  are  lower  than  the  cithers. 
Delinquents  are  placed  horizontally,  and  bound  to  it,  so  as 
to  prevent  their  escape,  while  the  executioner  inflicts  a cer- 
tain number  of  lasties.  Vintners'"  must  submit  to  the  same 
punishment,  if  animal  food,  or  any  dishes  that  are  not  per- 
mitted, appear  on  their  tables  during  lent  The  strappado 
is  an  instrument  of  punishment  tor  greater  offences ; the 
hands  of  the  criminal  are  tied  behind  his  back,  he  is  raised 
into  die  air  by  means  of  a rape,  and  allowed  to  fall  sudden- 
ly to  the  ground.  The  assassin  is  punished  by  death,  but 
not  until  he  has  remained  several  days  in  a dungeon,  the 
victim  of  suspense,  and  ignorant  of  his  sentence  ; he  is  then 
compelled  to  listen  to  the  exhortations  of  n priest,  to  con- 
fess and  to  communicate.  Three  days  after  these  cere- 
monies have  taken  place,  the  criminal  is  executed ; but  if 
he  refuses  the  consolations  of  religion,  be  is  beset  by  ail  the 
monks  and  priests  belonging  to  the  different  congre  gations,' 
until  he  confess,  and  if  he  persists  in  his  refusal,  he  cannot 
be  punished  without  an  order  from  the  pope.  The  torture 
has  been  abolished,  and  the  Italian  or  national  language 
has  been  substituted  for  the  Latin  in  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  since  the  accession  of  Leo  the  Twelfth. 

The  government  of  the  Roman  States,  consists  of  cardi- 
nals who  fill  certain  offices,  and  laymen  to  whom  different 
places  in  the  magistracy  and  army  are  committed,  all  of 
them  subject  to  the  absolute  authority  of  the  pope.  The 
principal  offices  filled  by  cardinals,  are  that  of  the  Comer- 
lingo,  or  minister  of  finance,  who  presides  in  the  Apostolic 
chamber,  or  council  entrusted  with  the  revenue  of  the  state  ; 
that  of  the  secretary  of  state,  who  corresponds  with  the 
nuncios  and  legates,  ami  whose  office  is  similar  to  that  of 
minirter  for  foreign  affaire  in  other  governments ; that 
of  the  Dataria,  who  is  entrusted  with  the  nomination  to  va- 


• **  Canlinatt  and  heads  of  congregation*.’1  b Rmtaumicura. 

• u He  i*  charged  with  all  that  rein  le*  to  the  public  moral*,  and  the  Jew  a," 

- “ twrn.ll  the  icfigioui  congregation  a,” 

• " Who  intrusted  with  the  department  of  justice,  and  with  the  ex- 
amination of  caiididatm  for  the  episcopate. '• 

f Thoae  who  have  oomnuttod  unpremeditated  murder  are  entitled  to 


cant  benefice?,  with  dispensations  and  with  arniuta ; that  of 
the  vicar,  who  besides  the  episcopal  functions  wliich  be  ex- 
ercises In  Rome,  performs  the  duties  of  minister  of  the  police, 
watches  over  the  inhabitants,  punishes  transgressors,  and 
enforces  the  laws  against  the  Jews  ;*  that  of  the  chancellor, 
whose  office  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  title  ; that  of  the 
auditor,  who  administers  justice,  decides  intricate  law. 
suits,  and  examines  those  that  are  appointed  to  dioceses ;® 
and  lastly,  that  of  the  secretary  of  oriels,  who  is  charged 
with  issuing  all  the  popul  dispensations.  Different  assem- 
blies of  cardinals  are  called  consistories  or  congregations. 
The  members  of  the  consistories  deliberate  concerning  the 
nomination  of  nuncios,  legates  and  bishops.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  congregations  pass  sentence  on  murderers,  who 
claim  the  right  of  asylum  or  impunity  after  having  taken 
refuge  in  a church  ;*  they  examine  the  complaints  of  the 
people  against  their  governors,  the  claims  of  uiose  who  so- 
licit titles  of  nobility,  and  other  questions  of  a like  nature. 
The  congregation  of  rites  regulates  Ove  ceremonies  of  the 
church,  and  confers  after  the  usual  forms  the  honours  of 
canonization.  The  chief  of  these  congregations  is  the  In- 
quisition or  Santo  Vjjizio%  which  is  assisted  by  the  Index  or 
council  of  censors.  An  assembly  of  cardinals  forms  the 
tribunal  called  Sernatvra  di  Giurtizia,  a court  that  reviews 
the  decisions  of  interior  judges.*  The  pope  presides  in  the 
SegTuUura  di  Grazia , a tribunal  composed  of  prelates  and 
cardinals,  which  examines  the  petitions  of  supplicants,  and 
the  cases  in  which  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy  may  be 
extended  with  advantage.  The  Rota>  a tribunal  compo- 
sed of  lay  judges, h takes  cognisance  of  civil  cases  in  the 
first  instance  ; the  administration  of  justice  in  criminal  ca- 
ses falls  within  the  department  of  the  governor  of  Rome. 
Two  Contulta  or  courts  of  appeal  are  established  in  the 
Roman  states,  the  one  in  the  capital,  the  other  at  Bologna. 

I The  senator  and  his  four  lieutenants  form  another  lay  tri- 
j bunal,  and  the  comenatori  are  magistrates  entrusted  with 
! whatever  concerns  the  interests  of  the  city  ; they  regulate 
1 the  distribution  of  the  taxes'  in  the  chief  town  of  every  dis- 
I trict. 

Superstition  prevails  not  only  at  Rome  but  in  all  the 
States  of  tl>e  Cnurch.  The  inhabitants  observe  scrupu- 
lously all  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  omitting  n< filling  con- 
nected with  form  or  etiquette,  although  apparently  destitute 
of  true  devotion.  Confession  is  a practice  which  all  follow, 
more  from  custom  than  Christian  humility,  and  rather  to 
lull  the  conscience  than  to  correct  vice.  A lady  meets  her 
lover  in  a church ; they  may  be  alone,  and  it  often  happens 
that  the  churches  ore  deserted  ; but  she  never  speaks  or 
even  looks  at  him,  until  she  has  counted  ail  the  beads  in  her 
chaplet.  The  people  kneel  and  receive  the  benedictions 
of  the  pope ; it  is  not  at  Rome,  however,  that  the  chief  of 
the  church  is  thought  to  participate  in  the  divine  power ; 
what  he  gains  in  temporal,  he  V>scs  in  sjiiritual  authority. 
As  soon  as  Easter  is  over,  the  curates  demand  from  their 
parishioners  certificates  of  communion,  and  if  any  do  not 
present  them,  their  names  are  added  to  the  lists  of  the  ex- 
communicated. Although  the  subjects  of  the  papa)  go- 
vernment must  rigorously  observe  the  cereinoiues  of  devo- 
tion, strangers  enjoy  the  utmost  freedom : no  processes  are 

the  privilege  of  immunity  if  they  liva  taken  rrfop*  in  a.church.  The  can- 
sjrruiition  of  ccdnaaatic&l  immunity  inveatigate*  too  claims  of  auch  pewou* 
to  munarntr  — P, 

* It  perform*  the  function*  of  a Supreme  Court  of  Appeal.— P. 

h The  civil  tribunal  called  the  Rot*.’1— The  member*  of  the  Rota, 
called  auditor*,  are  prelate*  tx  qfleio. — P.  * “ L*»  tteprnac*  du  budjec" 
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raised  against  foreigners,  who  do  not  deck  tbeir  houses  with 
tapestry  on  Corpus  Christi  day,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that 
they  should  take  off  their  hats,  if  they  see  a cross  or  the 
viaticum  in  the  streets.  Lastly,  whatever  a man’s  religious 
belief  may  be,  he  mav  be  assured  of  having  his  body  trans- 
ported to  the  church  after  death,  provided  payment  be 
made,  and  of  being  interred  with  all  tlie  honours  and  pomp 
used  by  the  Romish  communion. 

It  is  needless  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  cidsbei  or  ro- 
valieri  serventi ; they  are  as  common  in  Rome,  as  in  the 
other  large  towns  of  Italy ; during  the  residence  of  the 
French,  these  lovers  were  rendered  ridiculous,  and  intrigues 
were  substituted  for  the  contracts  which  good  natured  hus- 
bands made  with  the  gentlemen  that  their  ladies  loved. 
Foreigners  who  have  lately  returned  from  Rome,  admit 
that  the  old  custom  is  again  becoming  fashionable,  a natu- 
ral consequence  in  a country  where  the  benelicial  effects  of 
.education  are  unknown,  and  where  it  does  not  tend  to  im- 
prove the  morals. 

A government  wholly  pacific  like  that  of  Rome,  might 
console  itself  for  its  political  nullity,  by  encouraging  and 
protecting  letters,  sciences  and  arts,  but  an  intellectual  dend- 
ness  seems  to  pervade  the  Roman  states.  The  sciences 
are  less  cultivated  than  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  the  town 
which  contains  inexhaustible  treasures  for  the  archaeologist, 
possesses  no  antiquarian  worthy  of  being  compared  with 
many  in  Germany  and  France.  The  literary  academies 
in  Rome  are  more  obscure  than  other  societies  of  the  same 
sort  in  the  French  provinces.  The  stage  cannot  flourish 
in  a town  where  the  tragedies  of  Alfieri  are  not  permitted 
to  be  acted,  and  where  the  theatres  are  only  open  a few  days 
before  and  after  the  carnival ; and  although  prelate*  appear 
at  theatrical  representations,  it  would  be  much  better  to 
prohibit  such  amusements,  than  to  sanction  a criminal 
mutilation  in  the  holy  city,  by  substituting  castrati  for  singing 
women.  No  name  worthy  the  best  days  of  Italian  paint- 
ing exists  at  present  in  the  Roman  school,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  ancient  chefs -(T  autre  in  which  Rome  abounds,  the  j 
French  academy  of  the  fine  arts  might  as  well  be  establish-  j 
ed  in  any  other  town.  Mosaic  painting  is  the  only  art  in 
which  the  Romans  excel.  The  people  in  the  upper  classes 
are  as  indolent  and  ill  informed  as  the  present  Venetian  no- 
bles ; the  reading  of  the  young  people  is  mostly  confined 
to  the  romances  of  Voltaire,  ami  the  girls,  in  order  to  make 
up  for  the  time  lost  in  a convent,  read  frivolous  and  danger- 
ous works.  The  lower  orders  in  the  town  can  read  and 
write,  but  such  knowledge  is  by  no  means  common  in  the 
rural  districts. 

Enough  has  been  already  said  concerning  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
states ; some  remarks  may  now  be  made  on  the  most  re- 
markable ancient  and  modern  monuments  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  same  place.  Rome  stands  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  plain,  which  extends  from  the  Appennines  to  the  sen  ; 
that  plain  was  formerly  fertile,  but  it  is  now  comparatively 
sterile.  On  first  entering  the  town,  one  can  hardly  believe 
himself  in  the  former  capital  of  the  Roman  empire,  so  dif- 
ferent is  papal  from  imperial  Rome,  The  ancient  city  is 
partly  concealed  by  the  modern,  hut  some  scattered  mo- 
numents of  the  former  still  remaining,  notwithstanding  the 
ravages  of  time,  barbarians  and  Christians,  attest  its  past 

4 Th*  cell*  of  the  temple  in  now  half  buried,  and  therrfow  the  upprr 
part  of  the  indent  walla  form*  the  lower  part  of  the  walk  of  the  church. 
(Rome  in  the  19th  cent.) 
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existence.  The  modern  soil  is  so  much  ltigher  than  the 
ancient,  that  the  Tarpeian  rock  does  not  exceed  at  present 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  the  pavement  of  a 
small  church,  built  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  hill,  is  exactly 
on  a level  with  the  roof  of  an  ancient  temple*  erected  on 
the  spot  where  Romulus  and  Remus  were  supposed  to  have 
been  suckled  by  a wolf.  It  was  necessary  to  remove  the 
soil  to  the  depth  of  twenty-feet,  in  order  to  uncover  the  base 
of  Troian's  [lillar.  More  than  half  the  pedestal  of  the  tri- 
umphal arch  of  Constantine  was  covered  with  earth,  which 
had  also  to  be  removed  before  a correct  judgment  could 
lie  formed  of  a monument  that  has  suffered  little  from  the 
effects  of  time,  and  which  although  raised  in  a period  when 
art  was  on  the  decline,  is  nevertheless  highly  interesting  to 
the  antiquary.  The  tine  Egyptian  obelisk  loaded  with  hie- 
roglyphics, nnd  cut  by  order  of  Raineses,  thirteen  centu- 
ries before  the  Christian  era,  was  covered  with  sixteen  feet 
of  earth  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  great  circus,  before  it  was 
disinterred  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  and  transported 
1 to  the  square  of  St  John  l*ateran.  The  soil  reached  to 
more  than  half  the  height  of  the  principal  gate  in  the  arch 
of  Septimius  Severus.  Many  monuments  that  still  remain 
of  ancient  Rome,  were  cleared  by  the  French  government, 
which  did  more  in  a few  years  than  most  of  the  popes,  to 
restore  them  to  the  admiration  of  modern  artists. 

The  Pantheon,  a temple  erected  by  Agrippa  to  all  the 
gods,  is  perhaps  the  finest  monument  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
certainly  the  one  in  the  best  state  of  preservation.  The 
hemispherical  dome,  is  equal  in  height  to  its  diameter,  as  if 
the  architect  had  wished  to  imitate  the  rotundity  of  the 
celestial  sphere.  The  interior  of  the  edifice  is  a hundred 
and  thirty-seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  light  enters  it  by 
a circular  opening  eighty  feet  in  circumference.  Adorned 
with  a magnificent  portico,  composed  of  sixteen  granite 
columns,  and  crowned  with  a pediment  supported  on  eight 
columns,  it  was  easily  changed  into  a church.  The  tombs 
of  Raphael  and  Annibal  fcaracci,  the  busts  of  Palladio, 
Winckelmann  and  Nicholas  Poussin,  are  now  seen  instead 
of  the  heathen  gods  that  were  formerly  stationed  in  the 
Pantheon.  The  Rotonda  is  the  modern  name  of  the  edi- 
fice, nnd  the  stranger  ascends  by  steps  to  the  circular  open- 
ing in  the  roof.  The  dome  was  covered  with  bronze  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  power ; Constanthis  the  Second 
was  the  first  who  took  part  of  it  away,  and  sent  it  to  Syra- 
cuse ; the  rest  was  employed  in  constructing  the  famous 
Baldacckino  of  St.  Peter’s,  nnd  in  making  the  cannon  which 
defend  at  present  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

The  Flavian  amphitheatre  which  has  been  called  the 
Colosseum  or  Coliseum,  from  its  gigantic  proportions,  is 
not  in  so  good  a state  of  preservation  as  the  Pantheon,  be- 
cause it  was  impossible  to  change  it  into  a church  ; hut  the 
people  have  haa  some  respect  for  the  edifice,  since  Pius  the 
Sixth  erected  a large  cross  in  the  middle  of  the  arena,  and 
fifteen  altars  to  the  memory  of  the  martyrs,  who  are  be- 
lieved to  have  perished  within  the  enclosure.  Twelve  thou- 
sand Jews,  whom  Vespasian  made  captives,  and  brought 
to  Rome  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  commenced  the 
edifice,  which  cost  at  first  a sum  equal  to  2,063, 500/. 11  and 
which  was  finished  by  Thus.  The  outer  part  of  the  build- 
ing exceeds  fourteen  hundred  feet  in  circumference  the 
interior  is  five  hundred  and  eighty  in  length,  and  four  hun- 


4 “50,000,000  franr*.” 

« •*  EiUrior  cirvuinfrTrnre  1000  frn."(1)  The  wnphitheitre  is  a bow 
1600  feet  in  circumference.  (Ed.  Encyc.) 
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dred  and  eighty  in  breadth-  It  is  said  that  it  could  contain 
80,000  spectators,  but  from  calculations  which  appear  to 
be  more  accurate,  the  number  has  been  reduced  to  forty- 
four  thousand.*  When  Titus  opened  the  amphitheatre  for 
the  first  time,  the  arena  was  crowded  with  an  incredible 
number  of  wild  animals  of  every  sort, — foxes,  lions,  tigers, 
elephants,  stags  and  gazelles;  more  than  five  thousand 
were  destroyed  in  a single  day.  The  arena  was  sometimes 
changed  into  a lake  twenty  feet  deep ; the  water  flowed 
through  eighty  openings,  and  the  people  were  thus  present- 
ed with  the  spectacle  of  a naval  combat.  It  is  customa- 
ry to  visit  the  Vatican,  when  illumined  with  torches,  and 
the  Coliseum  by  moon  light ; and  ceilainly,  the  pale  light 
of  the  moon  heightens  greatly  the  effect  of  the  vast  amphi- 
theatre ; the  imagination  may  conceive  the  ghosts  of  gla- 
diators issuing  from  the  vomitories,  or  the  shriiles  of  captives 
that  perished  before  a people  accustomed  to  barbarous 
spectacles. 

The  Vatican,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  is  said  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  Nero's  palace.  It 
consists  of  several  edifices  that  occupy  a much  greater  sur- 
face than  both  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre.  The  interior 
is  divided  into  twenty  courts,  and  as  ninnv  porticos,  eight 
large,  and  two  hundred  smaller  stair-cases,  and  twelve  hun- 
dred apartments. b The  great  stair-case,  which  leads  to 
the  gallery  of  antiques,  served  as  a model  lor  the  one  in  the 
Louvre,  to  which  most  judges  give  the  preference.  The 
chapel  of  the  Vatican,  or  the  famous  SUtine  chapel,  is  rich- 
ly decorated,  and  its  finest  ornament  Is  the  celebrated  point- 
ing m fresco  of  the  last  judgment,  by  Michael  Angelo.  The 
library  contains  seventy  thousand  volume's,  and  lorty  thou- 
sand manuscripts.  In  the  same  palace  are  seen  the  school 
of  Athens,  and  the  other  fresco  (Huntings  of  Raphael.  A 
small  building  which  communicates  with  the  Vatican,  by 
two  long  galleries,  and  which  commands  a fine  view  of  Rome, 
and  the  neighbouring  country  as  far  as  the  A Apennines,  has 
on  that  account  been  called  Belvedere.  In  the  same  build- 
ing, and  in  a much  better  situation  than  in  the  Louvre,  is 
placed  the  statue  of  the  Apollo, — the  chef -(Came  of  an- 
cient sculpture  ; the  Lnocoon,  the  Torso  and  the  Antmous 
are  seen  in  adjoining  apartments. 

The  Vatican  is  the  residence  of  the  Pope  in  winter,  and 
the  Quirinal  pnkice  in  summer.  Although  the  form  of  the 
latter  edifice  may  be  irregular,  it  lias  been  much  admired 
for  the  magnificence  of  the  interior,  the  fine  view  from  it, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  gardens.  It  was  reserved,  under  the 
French  imperial  government,  for  the  young  prince  who  re- 
ceived the  title  of  king  of  Rome.  The  palace  derives  its 
name  from  the  Qj  urinal  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  it 
stands.  It  has  also  been  called  the  palace  of  Alontt- 
Cavallof  because  in  front  of  it  are  two  groups  of  marble 
statues,  each  representing  a horse  of  colossal  proportions, 
and  a youth  seventeen  feet  in  height,  who  appears  to  sub- 
due it.  The  two  groups  are  ancient,  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  they  are  the  works  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  names  on  the  pedestals.  An  Egyptian 
obelisk  of  red  porphyry  rises  lietwcen  them,  and  a fountain, 
which  dischniges  its  waters  into  a basin  of  oriental  granite, 
seventy-six  feet  in  circumference,  adorns  the  centre  of  the 
square. 


Modem  Rome  has  also  its  Capitol,  but  it  is  no  longer 
the  Capitol  which  the  masters  of  tnc  world  ascended  to  I’e- 
turn  thanks  to  Jupiter  the  Thunderer,  whose  temple  com- 
manded the  city ; near  it  rose  the  7’abularium,  a sacred 
ediliec  in  which  were  deposited  the  decrees  of  the  senate 
engraved  on  tables  of  bronze.  The  modem  Capitol  is  an 
insignificant  hill,  styled  by  corruption  the  Cawtjtidoglio,  and 
the  buildings  on  it  are  the  residences  of  the  inumcqjul  ma- 
gistrates. A flight  of  steps,  planned  by  Michael  Angelo, 
leads  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Two  antique  lions  of  basalt 
guard  the  loot  of  the  stairs,  and  two  naked  colosri  the  top ; 
the  latter  were  dug  out  of  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yeans  ago.  Each  holds  a prancing  horse, 
colossal  too,  and  vet  scared)  reaching  to  the  w aist  of  its 
gigantic  master.  These  figures,  which  are  but  of  indiffe- 
rent workmanship,  have  been  styled  Castor  and  Pollux. 
On  a line  with  them  are  two  mutilated  trophies,  two  sta- 
tue* of  the  sons  of  Constantine,  and  lastly,  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  balustrade  two  milliary  boundaries  ;d  the  stone. 
No.  I.  on  the  Appian  way,  was  formerly  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  first  mile,  but  it  stands  now  at  the  beginning.®  The 
] square  or  piazza,  to  which  the  stair  lends,  is  regularly  built 
on  three  sides  ; the  palace  of  the  senator  occupies  the  front, 
j that  of  the  Cunscrraiori  the  right  side,  and  the  museum  of 
antiquities  the  leit.  These  buildings  are  also  the  work  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  by  his  direction  the  bronze  statue  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  the  finest  ancient  equestrian  statue  in  ex- 
istence, and  the  only  one  ihnt  has  been  found  at  Rome,  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  square. 

Tlw:  tower  of  the  senator’s  palace  commands  a vast  space 
covered  with  ruins,  now  the  Campo  Vaccina  or  cow-mar- 
ket, formerly  the  Forum  Romanum.  **  From  this  elevated 
station,  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  Forum,”  says 
Simond,  “ the  eloquent  voice  of  Cicero  might  have  been 
heart!,  revealing  to  his  assembled  countrymen  the  conspira- 
cies of  a Cataline.  He  might  even  have  been  heard  in  the 
tribune  of  Harangues,  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Fo- 
min, and  next  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator, — taking  the 
oath  that  had  saved  the  country,  and  all  the  people  repeat- 
ing the  same  oath  after  him.  But  the  gory  bead  and  hand 
of  this  saviour  of  his  country,  might  have  been  seen  from 
the  same  station,  soon  after  nailed  to  the  side  of  the  same 
tribune,  and  the  same  people  tamely  looking  on  ! Instead 
of  contending  crowds  of  patriots,*  conspirator*,  ora  tore,  he- 
roes and  fools,  each  acting  his  part,  I only  saw’  a few  cows 
quietly  picking  up  blades  of  grass  among  the  ruins  ; beg- 
gars and  monks,  and  asses  loaded  with  bags  of  puzzolana, 
Jim!  a gang  of  galley  slaves,  lazily  digging  for  antiquities 
under  the  lash  of  a task  master.” f The  gulf  of  Curtins 
may  recnl  the  patriotic  devotion  of  a generous  Roman,  but 
it  dries  not  deserve  at  present  the  name  of  a pond.* 

The  Antonine  column,*1  surmounted  with  a statue  of  St 
Paul,  rises  near  Afonte  Citorio.  The  tomb  of  Adrian  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  has  become  the  ensile  of  St.  Ange- 
lo. The  bridge  which  leads  to  it,  and  which  bears  the 
; same  name,  was  the  ancient  .Elian  bridge,1  built  by  Adrian : 

| the  two  statues  at  the  entrance  are  those  of  St.  Peter  and 
St  Paul,  the  others  represent  angels. 

We  may  leave  these  ancient  monuments,  disfigured  by 
i bad  taste  and  religious  zeal,  aud  direct  our  steps  to  the 


• SimnmfH  T ravels  in  Italy. 

* Number  of  afiurt.-iient*  lU,000(Ed.  Encyc.) — l3,000(C*itW**  Letter*.) 

• Monte  CatalUt  w the  modem  native  for  the  ttiurin*!  hilt — P. 

* The  column  <>n  the  left  wra«  the  trrwt  mile  rtonr  on  the  Appian  way  : 
Uu*  otiirr  U » modem  one  nude  in  imitation  of  iL— P. 
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w The  Triumphal  Column  of  Marru*  Auirlio*— P. 
1 Pont  .Eliut. 
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master  work  of  modern  Rome,  the  largest  Christian  temple  j 
in  the  world.  One  fault  in  the  church  of  St  Peter  may  be  j 
mentioned  ; the  principal  front  instead  of  resembling  that  | 
of  a temple,  looks  more  like  the  front  of  a showy  palace.  1 
The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  so  great  that  the  mag- 
nificent cupola  does  not  seem  to  form  any  port  of  it,  but 
appears  like  the  dome  of  another  edifice.  The  area  in  front 
of  St.  Peter’s,*  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the  church  ; it 
is  surrounded  by  two  semicircular  porticos,  and  terminates 
in  an  avenue  that  extends  to  the  front  of  the  building,  thus 
forming  two  piazzas , of  which  the  total  length  is  not  less 
than  a thousand  feet.  The  portico  is  surmounted  by  ninety- 
two  statues  of  saints,  about  nine  or  ten  feet  in  height ; the  pro- 
portions of  the  portal  accord  so  well  with  the  objects  which 
surround  it,  that  its  great  size  is  not  at  first  obvious,  neither 
do  the  pillars  appear  very  large,  although  they  are  not  less 
than  eight  feet  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  dimensions 
of  the  front1*  are  equal  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet ; 
the  entrances  to  the  church  are  five  doors,  under  a portico 
four  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet  long,  and  thirty-nine 
broad.  The  extremities  of  the  portico  form  two  vestibules, 
in  one  of  which  may  lie  seen  the  equestrian  statue  of  Con- 
stantine, and  in  the  other  thnt  of  Charlemagne,  both  of 
whom  Rome  considers  its  benefactors. 

The  form  of  St.  Peter’s  is  that  of  a Latin  cross  ; those 
who  enter  it  for  the  first  time,  are  less  struck  with  the  size 
of  the  building  than  the  profusion  of  mosaics  and  marbles  ; 
the  length,  however,  is  equal  to  five  hundred  and  sixty-five 
feet,  and  the  height  to  a hundred  and  thirty-six.  The  or-  | 
naments  nre  so  splendkl  as  to  be  dazzling,  and  they  are  ( 
arranged  with  more  ostentation  than  taste.  It  might  also 
be  urged  that  the  light  is  too  great ; were  it  less  vivid  it 
would  be  more  in  unison  with  the  purpose  of  the  building, 
and  more  inviting  to  retirement  and  devotion  ; it  woukl  also 
harmonize  better  with  a finely  painted  windowc  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  nave.  The  principal  chapels  are  adorned 
with  mosaics  after  the  models  of  the  great  masters.  An  ! 
antique  Giove  Capitolina  in  bronze,  was  melted  to  supply 
materials  for  a colossal  figure  of  St.  Peter, d a figure  of  oar-  1 
barous  workmanship,  which  has  been  placed  in  a recess,  j 
The  statue  is  always  surrounded  by  devout  persons,  who  : 
kiss  with  great  fervour  a projecting  toe  of  the  apostle,  and 
the  metal  has  been  actually  worn  off  a full  inch,  by  the 
kisses  of  three  hundred  years. 

The  Bald  archinn  or  famous  canopy  of  bronze  which 
surmounts  the  high  altar  may  give  the  stranger  an  idea  of 
the  dimensions  of  tin:  building.  It  is  nearly  ninety  feet  high,* 
exceeding  the  height  of  all  the  palaces  in  Rome  excejit  one ; 
indeed  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris  is  somewhat 
lower  than  the  canopy,  which  in  npoearnnee  seems  a mere 
piece  ot  furniture  that  might  be  pushed  into  a corner  with- 
out being  missed/  The  bronze  used  in  constructing  it, 
weighed  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  hundred- 
weights,* and  the  gilding  cost  more  than  10, 000/. h It 

stands  below  the  cupola,  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
building.  The  height  ol  the  cupola  amounts  to  four  Hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  and  the  inner  diameter  to  a hundred  ami 
thirty.  The  twelve  apostles  nre  represented  on  the  vault 
in  mosaics,  and  separated  by  groups  of  angels  hearing  the 
instruments  of  the  passion.  Care  has  been  taken  in  the 

* Pitta  of  St.  PctPr**.  * *' Faquir.1' 

• A rin-ulur  window  .tainnl  j.Ilimr,  on  uludi  l!ic  Holy  Spim  i.  repre  | 
•witf*!  iii  ihf  form  of  a clave. — P. 

4 It  i*  said  to  tic  a real  antique,  not  maclr  Irani  tlw  material*  of  one.— P.  1 


I two  most  apparent  parts  of  the  church,  to  connect  it  with 
the  mentor)  of  the  saint,  to  whom  it  is  consecrated.  Thus, 
it  is  affirmed  thnt  the  gilded  balustrade  placed  before  the 
| high  altar,  covens  the  tomb  and  the  body  of  St.  Peter,  si- 
tuated beneath  it,  in  a subterranean  church  more  ancient 
than  the  Basilica.  The  upper  end  of  the  nave  is  decorated 
with  a splendid  monument, — the  pulpit  of  St.  Peter,  sup- 
ported by  four  colossal  figures  of  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augus- 
tin, St.  Athanasius  and  St.  Chrysostom.  According  to 
tradition,  St  Peter  used  to  sit  in  the  arm  chair  now  placed 
in  the  pulpit ; it  is  made  of  wood,  and  inlaid  with  gold  and 
I silver.  The  building  was  commenced  in  the  year  1450, 
and  finished  in  1606.  The  sum  expended  on  it,  was  cqiri- 
| valent  to  10,291,700// 

No  other  church  in  Rome  can  be  compared  with  St. 
Peter’s  ; many,  however,  are  remarkable  for  their  orna- 
ments or  antiquity.  The  Romans  consider  San  Giovanni 
m Fonte ,k  not  only  the  most  ancient  in  Rome,  but  in  Chris- 
tendom ; it  has  also  been  designated  the  BajUittery  of  Con- 
tlanJme , hut  the  emperor  was  not  baptized  there,  although 
it  is  not  improbable  that  be  enriched  it.  To  give  a detail- 
ed account  of  the  other  churches  in  the  capital  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  would  be  a tedious  and  unnecessary  task  ; suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  their  number  exceeds  three  hundred. 

But  the  number  of  palaces  is  still  greater ; their  archi- 
tecture has  for  the  most  part  the  character  of  solidity  rather 
than  of  elegance  ; Vnsi  enumerates  more  than  sixty-fire 
that  are  worthy  of  being  visited.  There  are  few  of  them 
I in  which  the  emblems  of  poverty  are  not  contrasted  with 
I the  trappings  of  pride.  Strangers  may  admire  fine  paint- 
ings of  the  Italian  school,  in  a sumptuous  hall  with  broken 
windows.  “ A massy'  gate,”  savs  Simond,  “ opens  into  the 
body  of  a palace,  which  is  not  situated  in  n court ; the  court, 
on  the  contrary,  being  placed  within  the  palace,  enclosing  it 
on  nil  sail's.  The  stairs  generally  are  near  the  gale,  or  under 
an  open  portico  in  the  court,  so  that  visiters  may  always 
i alight  under  cover.  The  entrance  being  generally  left  open, 
it  becomes  in  consequence  a commou  receptacle  for  filth. 
1 have  heard  it  suggested,”  he  continues,  “that  there  may 
j be  something  of  the  Grandioso  in  the  squalid  court  of  a Ro- 
i man  palace  ; an  odd  idea,  blit  not  perhaps  wholly  ground- 
less. The  noble  proprietor  occufries  but  a small  part  of  the 
edifice,  the  rest  being  intended  not  for  private  comfort,  hut 
for  the  display  of  wealth  and  grandeur,  to  he  enjoyed  by 
an  admiring  multitude  at  all  hours,  and  in  their  own  way, 
which  ’»  neither  very  refined,  nor  very  cleanly.” 

The  country  near  Rome  abounds  with  the  remains  of 
antiquitv.  Near  the  gate  of  St  Paul,  the  pyramid  or 
tomb  of  Caius  Cestius,  announces  the  wealth  of  that  ancient 
Roman  by  its  size,  and  by  the  paintings  and  ornaments  in 
the  interior.  At  no  great  distance  from  it  are  the  cata- 
combs,— the  burving  place  of  unnumbered  bodies,  and  the 
grotto  and  the  fountain  where  Numu  used  to  meet  the 
nymph  Egcria.  It  was  to  Tusndum  that  Cicero,  Cesar 
and  Crasmis  fled  from  the  noise  and  political  intrigues  of 
ancient  Rome;  Frascati  rises  near  its  rains.  Another 
Horace  might  write  a satire  on  Tivoli  and  its  dirty  streets, 
rather  than  compose  songs  in  their  praise.  The  Roman 
poet  could  no  fonger  recognise  that  Tibur  which  afforded 
him  such  delight,  hut  he  might  still  discover  the  remains  of 

■ * “ R6fri*i  in  height ; px»cilyibc  height  of  the  coiiMitunk-uf  iIh*  Lourfr.'' 

j r Simon*]’*  Tnvi  U in  Italy. 

* u 186,8^  Hu'1  Fr.  k 14  Tlw*  gil'linc  rout  210.000  fmneti.* 

1 “217  millions  frAnrw.’-  1 Se  John  Lateral. 
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two  temples,  the  one  dedicated  to  Vesta,  the  other  to  the 
Sibyl ; he  might  also  admire  the  situation  of  the  town,  and 
its  celebrated  cascades,  still  worthy  of  his  verses.  A house 
near  Veletri,  the  ancient  Vditra , a town  founded  by  the 
Volsci,  was  sometimes  the  country  residence  of  Augustus. 

The  Pontine  marshes  (Pomplina  Paludee)  ore  now 
more  dangerous  by  their  exhalations  than  in  ancient  times. 
They  were  traversed  by  the  Appian  Wav,  the  work  of  A|i- 
piu*  Claudius,  and  the  first  undertaking  \>y  which  that  jw»rt 
of  the  country  was  improved.  They  were  partly  drained 
by  Augustus,  Trajan  erected  bridges  and  houses,  and  many 
country  seats  were  built  there  by  the  wealthy  Romans. 
The  causes  which  rendered  the  Maremma  unhealthy,  pro- 
duced the  same  effects  on  the  Pontine  marshes.  The 
country  having  been  depopulated  by  the  northern  bnrlwri- 
ans,  the  waters  remained  without  au  outlet,  and  unwhole- 
some miasms  were  diffused  in  the  atmosphere.  Those  who 
sleep  in  the  open  air,  on  the  borders  of  the  marshes,  during 
the.  heat  of  summer,  seldom  or  never  awake.  Several 
popes  have  attempted  to  drain  them,  and  the  last  attempts 
nave  not  been  wholly  useless ; but  to  arrive  at  satisfactory 
results,  requires  a government  possessing  more  resources 
and  euergy  than  that  of  Home.  The  yellow  complexions 
and  swollen  legs  of  the  inhabitants  proclaim  the  nature  of 
the  country  ; it  has  been  said  that  the  people  are  never  free 
from  fever,  but  it  may  be  affirmed,  without  exaggeration, 
that  they  are  subject  to  it  several  months  in  the  year.  The 
lower  animals  do  not  teem  to  suffer  from  the  insalubrity  of 
the  air  ; the  stags,  wild  boars,  and  buffaloes,  are  strong  and 
numerous. 

Ostia,  a town  founded  by  Ancus  Martius,  the  fourth 
king  of  Rome,  became  an  important  place  during  the  em- 
pire, from  its  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ; its  trade, 
now  insignificant,  consists  in  salt.  The.  insalubrity  of  the 
Pontine  marshes  extends  to  Ostia,  and  the  cardinal,  who 
is  bishop  of  it,  takes  care  to  resale  at  Rome.  Civita  Vcc- 
chia,  a well  built  town,  and  the  only  commercial  port  which 
the  pope  possesses  on  the  Mediterranean,  is  not  so  unwhole- 
some os  Ostia.  The  pleasant  town  of  Viterbo  is  situated 
to  the  east  of  Civita  Vecchia  ; several  po|ies  arc  interred  in 
its  catbedraL  Orvieto,  on  the  banks  of  the  Puglia,  stands 
on  a steep  rock  ; there  is  a pit  near  it,  to  which  mules  de- 
scend ana  return  by  inclined  planes ; it  b lighted  by  a hun- 
dred small  windows.  A number  of  fine  basaltic  columns 
are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Spoleto,  on  the  road  that  leads  to  Foligno,  contains  seve- 
ral remains  of  antiquity,  among  others,  tne  ruins  of  a thea- 
tre, and  different  ancient  temples  ; its  old  walls  and  towers 
were  perhaps  erected  by  Nurses,  who  drove  the  Goths  from 
the  town.  A fine  aqueduct,  five  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  of  Gothic  architecture,  was  probably  the  work  of  The- 
odoric.  The  industrious  inhabitants  in  the  small  town  of 
Foligno,  carry  on  a trade  in  paper,  waxlighu,  and  comfits. 

Perugia,  near  the  Tiber,  was  an  ancient  Etruscan  city,* 
and  an  important  place  long  before  Rome  ; it  resisted  all 
the  power  of  Hannibal.  Placed  on  the  summit  of  a hill, 
water  is  conveyed  into  it  from  Mcmle  Pacciano , by  pipes 
which  descend  into  a valley,  and  then  ascend  to  the  height 

• Pcnuria- 

b The  concordat*  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.  win  concluded  Aug 
16,  1516.  The  king  and  the  pope  had  thrir  interview  on  the  subject,  Dec. 
11,  1515.  (Mofrri.)-P. 

* They  arc  mmJ  to  amount  to  200.  (Ed.  Encyc.) 


] of  four  hundred  feet.  Perugia  was  the  birthplace  of  Pietro 
i Perugino,  a distinguished  painter,  who  claims  the  honour  of 
1 being  the  master  of  Rapliacl.  The  view  from  its  ramparts 
extends  over  a rich  and  varied  surface.  At  the  distance  of 
) three  leagues,  on  the  side  of  a mountain,  are  seen  aque- 
ducts, temples  and  walls ; they  are  the  walls  of  Assisi,  the 
native  town  of  St  Francis,  whose  remains  are  still  visited 
by  numerous  pilgrims. 

We  may  arrive  at  Bologna  by  following  the  windings  of 
the  A Apennines  ; it  is  the  second  city  in  the  States  of  the 
Churcn,  anil  the  one,  after  Rome,  that  possesses  the  most 
valuable  collections.  The  concordatc  of  1515b  was  signed 
within  its  walls,  by  which  Francis  the  First  reserved  to 
himself  the  nomination  to  the  principal  benefices,  and 
| granted  to  the  pope  the  first  year  of  their  revenue.  A great 
many  churches  are  contained  in  the  town  ;e  there  are  be- 
I sides  two  old  towers,  more  inclined  than  the  one  at  Pisa, 
j which  threaten  destruction  to  the  neighbouring  houses, 
j The  university,  the  museum  of  natural  history  and  anti- 
quities, which  occupies  twenty-six  apartments,  the  library, 
consisting  of  two  hundred  thousand  volumes  and  many 
manuscripts,  the  observatory  worthy  of  being  visited  on  ac- 
count of  its  meridian  line,d  the  botanical  garden  in  which 
| numerous  exotic  plants  have  been  collected,  and  two  sci- 
entific academies,  render  Bologna  little  inferior  to  the  most 
celebrated  towns  in  Italy. 

Ferrara,  a place  of  less  importance  than  Bologna,  is  the 
most  northern  town  in  the  States  of  the  Church.  The 
streets  are  broad  and  straight,  and  one  of  them  is  equal  to 
two  thousand  yards  in  length.*  The  most  remarkable  edi- 
fice is  the  Gothic  jwlace,  once  the  residence  of  the  dukes 
of  Ferrara.  Other  monuments  are  connected  with  the 
illustrious  house  of  Este.  The  ashes  of  Ariosto  rest  in  the 
Lyceum,  and  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Anne,  may  be  seen  the 
place  where,  (under  the  pretext  of  madness,)  Tasso  was 
seven  years  confined  by  Alphonso  duke  of  Ferrara. 

Marine  deposits  have  gradually  filled  up  the  harbour, 
which  Augustus  constructed  at  Ravenna  ; the  town  is  at 
| present  two  leagues  distant  from  the  sen/  The  Rolando, 
u curious  church,  was  constructed  in  order  that  the  sarco- 
phagus of  Theodoric  might  be  placed  in  h ; that  monument 
was  destroyed  in  1512  by  the  French;  but  the  tomb  of 
Dante,  near  the  cloister  of  the  Franciscans,  was  decorated 
about  forty  years  ago  by  Cardinal  Gonzaga.  Faenza  has 
| given  its  name  to  the  glazed  earthen  ware,  which  the  French 
; call  faience  ; it  was  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Torri- 
celli. Forii  need  only  be  mentioned  for  its  cathedral  and 
regular  streets.  The  town  of  Rimini,  built  on  the  shores 
of  the  sea,  was  the  place  where  the  Flamininn  and  iE Indi- 
an roads  terminated  ; it  contains  several  ancient  remains, 
among  others  a fine  triumphal  arch  erected  to  Augustus,  and 
the  bridge  commenced  by  the  same  emperor,  and  finish- 
ed by  Tiberius.  The  church  of  San  Francesco,  finished 
in  1 450,  was  one  of  the  first  buildings  in  which  the  Roman 
was  substituted  for  the  Gothic  architecture.  The  small 
town  of  Urbino  boasts  of  having  given  birth  to  Raphael. 
Ancona  is  seen  to  most  advantage  from  the  sea  ; it  stands 
on  the  side  of  a hill ; the  citadel  rises  at  one  extremity,  and 

d The  celebrated  meridian  line  in  Bologna  is  traced  on  the  pavement  of 
! the  church  of  St  Prtronius. — P. 

• “ That  of  St  Beinslirt  is  one  thousand  loUw  in  Irnffth." 

f The  iMwt  ut  now  filled  up  with  the  mud  and  sand  thrown  up  by  the 
tide,  widen  has  formed  a tract  nf  land  of  three  mile*  in  extent,  which  sepa- 
I rates  the  town  from  the  sea.  (Ed.  Encyc.) 
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the  cathedral  nt  the  other.  The  harbour  extends  in  the 
form  of  a semicircle  ; the  mole,  which  projects  into  the 
sea,  is  sixty-eight  feet  in  height  and  two  thousand  in  length  ; 
the  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow  and  crooked.  A 
triumphal  arch  was  erected  to  Trajan,  and  at  a later 
period,  another  to  Benedict  the  Fourteenth,  by  whom  the 
mole  and  the  lazaretto  were  constructed. 

Many,  who  visit  Ancona,  are  induced  to  extend  their 
journey  to  Loretto,  a small  town  on  a hill  that  commands 
the  sea.  It  rose  into  celebrity  from  its  statue  of  the  vir- 
gin, formerly  nn  object  of  so  great  veneration  that  before 
the  Reformation,  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  pilgrims 
came  to  it  every  year,  and  deposited  their  offerings  at  the 
feet  of  the  image.  Loretto  deserves  a place  iu  the  history 
of  su|jer$tit)on.  According  to  tradition,  angels  carried  away 
the  house  of  the  holy  virgin  at  Nazareth,  in  the  year  1291, 
and  placed  it  near  Tersato  in  Dalmatia  ; three  years  after- 
wards, the  same  angels  transported  the  same  house  to  the 
const  of  Italy,  and  deposited  it  a thousand  paces  from  the 
sen,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Recanati.  Eight  months  after- 
wards, the  house,  which  was  solid,  stationed  itself  a thou- 
sand paces  nearer  the  town  ; it  removed  next  to  the  lands 
of  a noble  lady,  called  Lauretta,  and  fixed  itself  on  the  very 
spot  where  Loretto  has  been  since  built  The  house,  still 
adorn!  by  the  people,  » thirty-two  feet  in  length,  thirteen 
in  breadth,  and  eighteen  in  height ; many  imagine  it  to  be 
without  any  foundation,  and  that  it  rests  on  the  ground. 
It  was  formerly  a mere  brick  building  ; it  is  now  decorated 


• Wardrobe  (armaria  *uzre.) 

* Cupboard  niched  in  the  wall  near  the  Virgin. 


and  incrusted  with  Carrara  marble.  The  cedar- wood 
statue  of  the  virgin  stands  above  the  fire-place  in  the  east- 
ern walls  ; the  garments  with  which  the  priests  clothe  the 
statue,  are  kept  in  a chest  ;*  one  of  them,  a red  camlet 
gown,  is  said  to  have  been  worn  by  Mary  herself.  The 
earthen  vessels  which  the  holy  family  used,  are  deposited 
in  another  chest  ;h  the  window  opposite  the  fire-place  was 
the  one  by  which  the  angel  Gabriel  entered.  The  house, 
which  the  inhabitants  call  the  Casa  Santa,  stands  in  the 
middle  of  a church,  enriched  with  more  costly  treasures 
than  any  other  in  the  world. 

Only  four  towns  of  any  importance  are  situated  between 
I^oretto  and  the  Neapolitan  frontiers,  namely,  Mace  rat  a 
rising  on  a hill  above  a fruitful  plain  ; Ferroo  with  a har- 
bour much  frequented  by  small  vessels ; Cumerino  with  an 
archirpiscopal  palace,  a university,  and  silk  manufacto- 
ries ; lastly,  Ascoli,  the  ancient  Jlsculum,  and  the  metro- 
polis of  a bishopric. 

The  jx)f>es  possess  besides  two  small  territories  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  Ponte  Corvo  on  the  banks  of  the 
Carigliano,  peopled  by  five  thousand  inhabitants,  is  the 
chief  town  of  the  one,  and  the  seat  of  a bishopric.  Bcne- 
vento,  the  metropolis  of  an  archbishopric,  contains  several 
fine  buildings,  and  the  Porta  Jlurea,  a marble  triumphal 
arch  raised  in  honour  of  Trajan.®  The  first  of  these  terri- 
tories is  enclosed  by  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  the  Inst  by 
the  Principato  Ultra. 


* The  Porta  aurea  forum  cue  of  the  cntruiccv  of  the  town.  (Ed. 

Encyc.) 
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Kingdom  of  the  Tieo  Sicilies. 

The  Liburni , a nation  that  emigrated  from  the  Illyri- 
an mountains,  settled  in  the  country  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Adige, about  sixteen  centuries  before  the  vulgar  era ; but 
Abandoning  that  marshy  soil,  fatal  to  man,  and  difficult  of 
culture,  they  advanced  southward  along  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  established  themselves  m the  region  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Chiento  and  the  extremity  of  Calabria." 
The  principal  branches  of  the  Liburni  were  the  Padicu - 
li,  the  • Ipuliy  and  the  Calabri.  The  names  of  some  of  their 
tribes  have  given  rise  to  considerable  etymological  research. : 
Court  de  Gebelin  supposes  that  the  Manvdm  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Pescara,  were  so  called  from  the  words  mar  ' 
And  ru,  the  former  signifying  high  or  lofty,  and  the  latter,  a ! 
stream  or  rivulet  The  Peligni  dwelt  in  the  Appennines, 
and  the  word  pal  signifies  an  elevated  place.  The  Fren- 
tani,  he  affirms,  derived  their  name  from  the  word  rat  to 
flow,  because  their  country  was  watered  by  several  rivers, 
which  descend  to  the  Adriatic,  but  they  might  perhaps 
have  been  so  denominated  from  one  of  those  rivers,  the  an- 
cient Frontot  or  the  modern  Termoli,*  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  names  of  diflere nt  tribes  in  North  America  were  found 
to  be  the  same  as  those  of  rivers  or  mountains.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  the  name  of  the  Calahri  was  derived 
from  the  eastern  wool  cal  ah  f which  signifies  resin,  because 
their  country  was  covered  with  pines.  The  territory  to  j 
the  west  of  the  Liburni,  towards  the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  was 
called  JWesMupia  or  Japygia.  Mazzocchi  makes  a curious 
remark  on  the  subject,  namely,  that  the  oriental  word  mas- 
tap  signifies  wind,  and  the  Hebrew  wool  japah , it  blew  ; 
thus  the  roots  from  which  the  two  ancient  names  have  been 
derived,  are  applicable  even  at  the  present  day  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  country.  The  lands  in  the  Appennines  round 
the  lake  Fucinus*  which  occupies  part  of  an  elevated  basin, 
were  inhabited  by  the  Marti ; their  name,  says  Court  de 
Gebelin,  comes  from  mar,  a height,  and  ri,  water.  They 
were  the  neighbours  of  the  Peligni.  The  Marti , the  PeUg- 
ni, the  Marrwhd,  and  the  Frentam , were  not  numerous, 
but  brave  and  warlike  ; they  resisted  for  a long  time  the 
power  of  Rome.4 

Samnium,  the  country  of  the  Samnites , lay  on  the  heights 
and  sides  of  the  Apennines  to  the  south  of  the  territory 
inhabited  by  the  Mansi.  The  Greek  geographer  considers 
the  Samnites  the  descendants  of  the  Sabini ; Court  de  Ge- 
belin and  La  Martiniere  arrive  at  tbe  same  conclusion  from 
the  etymology  of  their  name  ; they  might  have  been  first 
called  Sabmites , then  Sarmiiet , and  lastly,  Samnites.  The 

• The  extremity  of  Japvgia  (Japyrium  Pnrmoniorium,  Cnpo  <fi  Leu- 
ca.)  Eneyc.  Method.  Geog.  A nr.  In  ancient  geography,  Calabria  was 
•ynonymom  with  Japygia.  It  ha*  now  * very  diUrrcnt  application. — P. 


cause  of  their  separation  from  the  Sabini  docs  not  appear 
improbable  ; Strabo  mentions  the  tradition.  According  to 
the  custom  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  the  Sabini,  (being 
engaged  in  a war  with  the  Ombri,  their  neighbours,!  vowed 
to  consecrate  to  the  gods  whatever  was  produced  within 
their  territory  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Their  efforts  w ere 
crowned  with  success,  the  animals  and  the  crops  were  of- 
fered a sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  a famine  was  the  natural 
consequence.  One  of  the  people  remarked,  that  in  order  to 
fulfil  their  vow,  the  children  horn  during  the  year  should  also 
be  included  in  the  offering  ; these  were  accordingly  devoted 
to  the  god  Mars.  When  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  being 
compelled  to  expatriate  themselves,  they  followed  the  chain  of 
the  Appennines,  and  settled  at  twenty  leagues  distance  from 
their  native  land.  They  became  a warlike  and  numerous 
people,  being  able  to  put  eighty  thousand  foot  soldiers  and 
eight  thousand  horsemen  tinder  arms.  Long  the  rivals  of 
the  Romans,  they  were  not  wholly  subdued,  until  the  dicta- 
tor Sylla,  having  vanquished  them,  was  inhuman  enough 
to  massacre  in  the  field  of  Mara,  the  prisoners  who  had 
been  induced  to  surrender  themselves  by  the  conditions 
which  he  himself  luid  proposed. 

“ I may  mention,”  says  Strabo, €t  an  excellent  law  of  the 
Samnites,  one  well  adapted  to  excite  men  to  virtue.  Fa- 
thers have  not  the  right  of  cltoosing  husbands  for  their 
daughters,  but  judges  name  twenty  young  persons,  ten  of 
each  sex,  whom  they  consider  more  meritorious  than  the 
rest ; the  most  deserving  virgin  becomes  the  wife  of  the 
most  deserving  young  man,  the  next  is  given  to  the  next, 
and  so  on  until  they  are  all  married.  But  if  a husband 
who  has  received  a prize,  changes  his  mode  of  life,  or  from 
bring  virtuous,  becomes  wicked,  he  is  rendered  infamous 
and  his  wife  is  taken  from  him.”* 

Campania,  a country  to  the  east  of  Samnium,  was  cele- 
brated m ancient  times  for  its  fertility  and  diversified  sce- 
nery ; in  the  same  region  was  situated  Capua,  of  which  the 
luxury  was  as  fatal  to  the  troops  of  Hannibal,  as  the  plains 
of  Cannae  had  been  to  the  Roman  legions.  The  hills  of 
Falemus  beyond  it,  were  covered  with  vineyards,  while 
the  neighbourho<xi  of  Bata  and  Pozzuoli  was  adorned  with 
country  houses,  in  which  the  degenerate  Romans  indulged 
iu  effeminacy  ami  luxury. 

“ Vesuvius,”  says  Strabo,  u rises  above  these  places,  and 
with  the  exception  of  its  summit,  the  soil  is  very  fruitful. 
The  summit,  however,  is  sterile,  and  in  appearance  not 
unlike  a heap  of  ashes.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  cavi- 
ties in  iron  coloured  rocks,  which  appear  to  have  been  cal- 
cined by  fire,  that  the  mountain  w'us  formerly  a volcano , 

* The  modem  Fottore.  De  Anville.  • The  modem  CcUno. 

4 Strabo,  Book  V.  chapter  9.  * Strabo,  Book  V,  ch*p.  10,  aect.  2. 
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containing  fiery  furnacet,  which  were  extinguished,  when 
the  materials  that  supplied  them,  were  exhausted.”*  It  is 
not  a little  remarkable  to  hear  the  Greek  geographer  speak 
of  Vesuvius,  nearly  in  the  same  terms  that  a person  ot  the 
present  day  would  apply  to  the  extinguished  volcanoes  in 
Auvergne.  The  fertility  of  Campania  induced  different 
people  to  settle  in  it  at  different  periods  ; it  was  inhabited 
oy  the  Opici  and  the  Jl utnncty  before  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Chci,  who  were  in  their  turn  expelled  by  the  Cymcey 
a Greek  tribe  that  emigrated  from  /fcolia,  twelve  centuries 
before  the  vulgar  era.  After  having  built  twelve  towns  of 
which  Capua  was  the  capital,  the  Cymsei  wen;  vanquished  by 
the  Saturates  who  were  themselves  sulwlued  by  the  Romans. 

Lucania  extended  to  the  south-east  of  Campania  from 
the  gulf  of  Salernum  to  that  of  Tarentum.  The  Lu- 
cani,  who  inhabited  the  country,  were  a colony  of  the  Sam- 
nites.  Justin,  after  Trogus  Pompeius  gives  the  following 
account  of  diem.  “ As  soon  os  tKe  young  men  among  the 
Lucani,  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty,  they  are  put  out  of  tin* 
towns  and  sent  to  the  woods  among  the  shepherds ; there, 
without  assistance,  without  clothing,  and  without  beds,  they 
arc  early  accustomed  to  a laborious  and  frugal  life  ; they 
have  no  other  food  than  what  they  kill  in  the  chase,  no 
other  drink  than  the  water  from  the  stream.*  Thus,  they 
are  inured  in  youth  to  whatever  is  most  irksome  and  pain- 
ful in  die  life  of  a soldier.”  At  the  time  of  their  settling  in 
the  country,  the  coasts  of  eastern  Italy,  as  well  as  Sicily, 
were  peopled  with  Greek  colonies,  and  their  territory  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Great  Greece * The  neighbours  of  the 
Lucani  made  war  against  those  new  settlers  ; it  was  always 
their  policy  to  oppose  their  invasions  on  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts. It  was  probably  that  policy  which  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  SybarUy  a town  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sybaris,  now  the  Cosale. c It  appears  to  have  been  of 
eastern  origin,  at  least  Mentelle  derives  its  name  from  the 
word  aheber,  which  in  Hebrew  agilities  plenty.  It  is  re- 
markable that  when  the  Sybarites  had  rebuilt  the  same 
place,  its  Greek  name,  at  first  Thourion,  then  changed  by 
the  Latins  into  T/uirmm,  and  afterwards  into  Copia  by  the 
Romans,  retained  always  the  same  signification.  Tiwr  in 
Chaldean  signifies  an  ox,  the  emblem  of  agriculture  ; and 
Copia  conveys  the  same  idea  of  abundance.  Tlic  country 
of  the  Sybarites  was  rich  and  populous  ; it  contained  no 
fewer  than  twenty-five  towns,  and  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men  could  lie  raised  in  the  event  of  a war.  But  the 
wealth  and  etiemiiiacy  of  the  inhabitants  were  the  causes 
of  their  ruin. 

The  territory  of  Calabria  was  called  Bretium  or  Brutium 
by  the  ancients.  According  to  Stralio,  the  Bretii  or  Brutii 
who  inhabited  it,  migrated  from  Lucania,  but  Court  de 
Gebelin  considers  the  tradition  doubtful,  because  the  name 
of  Bretium  appears  to  come  from  the  Celtic  word  bret,  a 
forest  The  Syrian  word  bruia  signifies  a resinous  tree  ; 
Brutium  might  therefore  denote  a country  abounding  with 
pines.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  root  of  the  word 
Calabria  signifies  resin.  Some  degree  of  probability  may 
be  attached  to  these  etymologies,  from  the  fuct  that  they 
correspond  very  exactly  with  the  productions  of  the  soil  in 
different  parts  of  southern  Italy. 

* iStndxi,  Bifctk  V'.  10.  wrt.  1 v Cumari,  tin-  tmnvdr  r*  of  Cuwut. 

* M Potui.,  nut  Iiicti»r  uut  fontium  lUiuor  rr»t.M  Juntin  Lili.  xxili.  c.  1. 

■ Magna  Qrtrria  — In  the  original,  the  term  in  applied  to  the  coant* 

of  EiMtcru  Italy  ; bul  the  whole  m-uthem  part  of  Italy,  cucnprwmg  Apulia, 
Calalma  (oaffyuu,)  Lucania,  and  the  country  of  tile  Bruttii,  wo*  called 
Magna  Gracia. — P. 


Sicily  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Sicani,  a people  of  Basque 
or  Iberian  origin,  by  whom  the  country  was  called  Sicania. 
Conquered  by  the  Siculi  or  Sicili , a Dalmatian  people,  that 
had  settled  in  Lntium,  the  island  received  the  name  of  Si- 
cilia from  its  new  masters.  The  ancient  kings  of  Sicily 
were  denominated  tyrant » ;r  they  ure  celebrated  in  history 
by  their  despotism  and  their  invasions  of  the  coasts  of  Italy. 
After  the  death  of  Dionysius,  one  of  these  princes,  the 
island  was  at  different  times  subdued  by  the  Greeks,  the 
Carthaginians,  the  Alamertini,  who  were  a tribe  of  the 
Brutii,  and,  lastly,  by  the  Romans. 

The  four  provinces  which  composed  what  Is  now  called 
the  kingdom  of  the  T wo  Sicilies,  were  devastated  by  the 
Ostrogoths  after  the  fall  of  the  empire.  Narses  sulxlued 
them  in  l}»e  year  553,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to 
submit  to  the  emperor  at  Constantinople.  Thirty  years 
afterwards,  A ut hurls,  king  of  Lombardy,  took  jiossession  of 
those  provinces,  and  founded  the  dutchy  of  Benevento ; 
Naples,  Salerno,  Capua  anti  Tumnto  were  within  the  do- 
minions of  its  dukes. 

Apulia  and  Calabria  continued  subject  to  the  Greek  em- 
perors. In  the  eleventh  century,  some  Norman  gentlemen, 
returning  from  a jrilgrimage  to  the  holy  land,  (at  thgt  time 
pilgrims  carried  arms  along  with  them,)  remained  some  time 
at  Salerno.  While  they  resided  at  the  court  of  the  Lombard 
prince  Guimar,  the  Saracens,  then  masters  of  Sicily,  invaded 
the  port,  and  exacted  contribution  from  the  prince  and  the 
inhabitants.  The  Normans,  although  much  inferior  in  num- 
ber, would  not  suffer  infidels  to  plunder  the  town  without  re- 
sistance ; their  courage  supplied  them  with  strength,  and  but 
few  of  the  Saracens  returned  to  Sicily.  The  people,  grate- 
ful to  their  liberators,  loaded  them  with  presents ; ami,  after 
their  return  to  Normandy,  their  success  prompted  many  of 
their  countrymen  to  seek  wealth  and  fortune  in  Italy.  An 
expedition  was  accordingly  fitted  out  under  the  command 
of  Rauulph.  That  chief  after  having  rendered  important 
sen  ices  to  the  Greek  and  Lombard  princes, obtained  permis- 
sion from  them  to  fortify  and  settle  in  A versa,  between 
Nanfes  and  Captia.  Ranulph’s  successors  were  surpassed 
in  their  exploits  by  the  achievements  of  the  sons  of  Tancred. 
Their  alliance  was  courted  by  the  princes  of  Great  Greece, 
but  the  covetousness  of  the  latter  occasioned  dissentions 
between  them  and  the  Ultramontnnes.  Manasses,  general 
of  the  Greek  troops,  fed  an  army  into  Sicily,  but  that  army 
could  not  vanquish  without  the  French,  who  gave  signal 
proofs  of  their  valour ; whilst  they  were  pursuing  the  Sara- 
cens in  their  mouutnins,  the  Greeks  shared  the  booty  taken 
from  the  enemy.  The  Normans  deputed  Areloin,  one  of 
their  chiefs,  to  remonstrate  with  their  allies  against  so  flagrant 
Bn  act  of  injustice.  The  Norman  was  scourged,  conducted 
round  the  camp,  and  returned  covered  with  blood  to  his 
friends.  It  was  difficult  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  the 
soldiers  burning  to  avenge  their  general,  or  to  prevent  them 
from  marching  against  the  Greeks,  but  Ardoin  conceived 
the  bold  project  of  making  himself  master  of  Apulia,  and  his 
companions  seconded  him  with  so  much  ardour,  that  the 
conquest  was  an  easy  one.  William,  sumamed  the  Iron 
•■Jem,*  eldest  son  of  Tancred,  and  after  him  Drcux  and  On- 
froy,  his  two  brothers,  founded  several  principalities  ; lastly, 

• Cooni*. 

r Thi  word  tyrant  {repayy**,)  in  it*  original  acceptation,  signified  mere- 
ly * prince  or  aovereign  — P. 

* William,  nurmm«d  Bracchio  di  fVrro  (Brat  de  AVr.  M.B.  FSera- 
braM,  Mnrrri,)or  William  with  the  Iran  .Irm.  Guthrie  & Gray',  Unit. 
Hint.  y.  X.  p.  45. — P 
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Robert,  the  fourth  of  Tancred’s  twelve  sons,  and  who  from 
his  great  cunning  was  sumamed  Guiscard , extended  these 
conquests.  Muster  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  the  principal- 
ties  of  Salerno  and  Benevento,  he  obtained  from  the  pope 
the  title  of  duke.  Roger,  his  brother,  conquered  Sicily  with 
a handful  of  Normans,  and  took  tiie  title  of  count.  His  son 
Roger,  heir  of  Robert  Guiscnrd’s  dominions,  forced  the  em- 
peror Lothaire  and  Pope  Innocent  the  Second  to  acknow- 
ledge  him  as  king ; his  possessions  comprehended  almost 
all  the  territory,  which  forms  at  present  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.* 

It  was  thus  that  the  Normans  established  themselves  in 
southern  Italy  ; William  the  Third,  the  last  of  their  princes, 
succeeded  to  the  throne ; when  too  young  to  reign,  his  mo- 
ther Sibylla  was  appointed  regent  The  emperor  Henry 
the  Sixth,  who  was  related  to  the  same  family,  had  been 
nominated  protector ; by  his  instructions  Sibylla  was  confined 
in  prison,  and  he  condemned  her  son  to  perpetual  bondage 
after  having  deprived  him  of  his  sight  and  virility.  Master 
of  the  throne  of  Naples,  his  ambition  might  have  been  satis- 
fied, but  Ins  cruelty  excited  him  to  new  crimes,  and  all  the 
partisans  of  the  Norman  princes  were  destroyed.  His  ava- 
rice prompted  him  to  other  acts  of  injustice  ; while  Richard 
C<cur  de  Lion  was  passing  through  his  dominions,  Henry 
confined  him  in  prison,  in  order  to  obtain  a ransom.  The 
same  emperor  seized  the  possessions  of  the  church,  and  dis- 
tributed them  among  his  favourites.  The  Inst  usurpation 
brought  upon  him  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican ; but  having 
been  reconciled  with  the  church,  he  commenced  anew  Ills 
cruelties  in  Italy  with  so  much  atrocity  that  his  wife  put  her- 
self at  the  head  of  the  insurgents  and  confined  him  in  a 
castle.  Not  long  afterwards  the  empress  believing  her  lms- 
bjind  penitent  restored  him  to  liberty,  and  he  was  preparing 
to  atone  for  his  crimes  by  a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
when  he  was  poisoned  in  1 197,  bearing  the  surname  of 
Cruel,  which  he  hail  too  well  deserved.  The  descendants 
of  Henry  reigned  at  Naples  until  the  year  1265,  when  the 
investiture  was  bestowed  by  the  pope  on  the  conqueror,  who 
had  defeated  the  usurper  Manfred. 

Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  St.  Louis,  promised  to  ful- 
fil the  intentions  of  Rome  ; although  it  was  well  known  that 
the  nearest  heir  was  alive,  reports  were  circulated  concern- 
ing his  death ; the  accession  of  Charles  was  therefore  a new 
usurpation  ; indeed  he  himself  used  to  affirm  that  his  go- 
vernment could  only  be  maintained  by  an  iron  sceptre. 
Conradin,  the  grandson  of  Henry  die  Sixth,  laid  claim  to 
the  throne,  but  he  was  defeated  and  decapitated  by  Charles, 
an  event  that  tended  to  increase  the  hatred  of  the  Sicilians 
towards  their  new  master.  The  severity  of  his  government,  | 
and  the  French  garrisons  in  all  the  towns,  reminded  the  peo- 
ple of  his  conquest  over  them.  The  French,  besides,  were 
dangerous  rivals  near  their  wives  ; these  and  other  causes 
led  to  important  results.  Procida,  a proscribed  person,  con- 
ceived the  bold  design  of  liberating  his  country  ; he  w as  sup- 
ported by  the  pope,  the  Greek  emperor,  ami  the  king  of. 
A it  agon.  Having  disguised  himself,  he  travelled  through 
Sicily,  and  excited  the,  inliahitnnts  to  revolt ; the  king  of 
Arragon,  not  unprepared  fir  action,  had  a fleet  on  the  const 
of  Africa,  under  pretext  of  watching  the  Moors.  In  the 
year  1282,  on  the  day  before  Easter,  a lady  of  Palermo 

• $uiaoadi,llj«toif«  lie*  Ki'puMkjue*  Italicize*.  A.  de  la  .Salk*,  Hin- 
toirr  dr*  Prinre*  de  Normandie  rn  nirile. 

6 Urban  IV.  jmbLiuhrd  a Crumd*  agnlnst  Manfred  (.Vfatw/roy,)  and  of-  I 
fcrr.3  the  investiture  of  the  Sieilian  crown  iu*  a rrwurd  for  liia  expulsion  i 
Tins  offer  wa*  accepted  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  arrived  at  Rome  in  May  || 


was  insulted  by  a Frenchman  during  a procession,  an  insult 
that  gave  rise  to  the  revolt,  which  has  been  sty  led  the  Sici- 
lian vespers.  The  tumult  might  have  been  soon  quelled, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  conspiracy  of  Procida  ; the  people 
rushed  to  arms,  and  massacred  the  French.  The  conspi- 
rators invited  the  king  of  Arragon  and  Ills  fleet  to  their  as- 
sistance, and  proclaimed  him  sovereign.  The  consequence 
of  that  event  was  the  separation  of  Naples  and  Sicily  ; the 
former  continued  under  the  house  of  Anjou  until  the  year 
1382,  but  in  the  following  century,  the  two  crowns  were 
again  united.  The  possession  of  Naples  and  Sicily  was  the 
occasion  of  many  wars  between  France,  Spain  and  the 
Empire.  The  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
ruled  over  the  two  countries,  until  the  last  king  fled  for  re- 
fuge to  Sicily  in  1805.  Naples  was  first  given  to  Joseph 
Buomqiarte  by  his  brother,  and  afterwards  to  Joachim  Mu- 
rat in  1808.  The  old  government  was  restored  in  1815. 

San  Germano,  on  the  side  of  the  Appennines,  near  the 
site  of  two  ancient  cities — Casinum  and  •'A/tmmm,  of  which 
some  mins  still  remain,  is  the  first  town  of  any  importance, 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.  Mumt  was  defeat- 
ed in  1815,  near  the  fortress  that  commands  San  Germano. 

■ The  abbot  of  Monte  Cafsino  resides  in  the  town.  The  abbey 
or  content,  presenting  a front  of  more  than  five  hundred 
feet,  stands  on  the  summit  of  a steep  mountain.  A fine  li- 
brary and  a collection  of  antiquities,  are  contained  in  the 
building.  The  ashes  of  St.  Benedict,  its  founder,  and  St 
Scholastica  are  deposited  in  the  church.  The  Benedictine* 
of  Monte  ( assino  were  formerly  the  proprietors  and  the 
lords  of  all  the  neighbouring  lands,  which  now  belong  to  tlic 
crown.  Banditti  infest  the  country  round  the  abbey  ; the 
dend  Ixxlies  suspended  at  different  distances  on  the  brunches 
of  trees,  announce  the  punishment  that  awaits  them,  hut 
do  not  intimidate  or  deter  them  from  the  commission  of 
crimes.  The  Appennines  in  the  same  part  of  the  country 
exhibit  a peculiar  aspect ; snow  still  lingers  on  many 
! heights  in  the  month  of  June,  exhibiting  streaks  of  silvery 
whiteness,  which  together  with  the  fine  walnut  trees,  render 
them  not  unlike  the  Alps  in  Switzerland.  The  peasants  do 
not  inhabit  the  rallies,  oecausc  they  are  unhealthy  ; but  in 
summer  they  collect  the  cherries,  and  employ  themselves 
in  other  rural  labours.  The  reapers  amuse  themselves  by 
dancing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  zampogna  or  rustic 
flute.  Eight  men  form  a circle  by  taking  hold  of  each 
other’s  hands;  os  many  girls  leap  on  their  shoulders,  and 
remain  while  the  men  dance,  pass  alternately  under  one 
another's  arms  and  make  a thousand  evolutions;  the  girls 
then  descend,  and  dance  or  sing  in  the  middle  of  the  circle  ; 
lastly,  at  a given  signal,  every  man  receives  in  his  arms  her 
whom  he  carried  on  his  back.  The  robust  npfH*arunce  of  the 
men,  and  the  slender  figures  of  their  partners,  together  with 
the  motley  costume  of  the  latter,  have  nit  her  a ludicrous 
effect;  two  pieces  of  cloth,  the  one  red, and  the  other  green, 
encompass  their  waists  ; a silver  pin  binds  their  long  black 
hair,  which  sets  off  their  fine  complexion. 

It  has  more  than  once  been  remarked,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  nature  Is  prodigal  of  her  treasures,  in  the  same  ratio 
docs  man  become  careless  and  slothful.  The  truth  of  the 
observation  may  he  confirmed  by  visiting  Italy,  and  by  cotn- 
| taring  it  with  other  countries.  It  ought  not,  however,  to 

ami  »ftrr  having  been  solemnly  crown**!.  invodod  th»'  kingdom  of 
Ntpio*.  A liwndve  |»Ul*  wiu  fought  at  Bcncvento ; the  Neapolitan*  de- 
serted Manfred,  who  *.t*»  entire! v defeated  and  killed  on  the  field,  Feh.  2G, 
1*266.— P. 
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oe  concluded  that  the  far  nimfr/  which  distinguishes  the  1 
Italian,  is  the  effect  of  climate.  The  people  have  retained 
nothing  of  the  activity  and  energy  of  their  ancestors ; it 
would  l>e  more  correct  to  attribute  the  change  to  moral 
rather  than  to  physical  causes.  Charity,  so  wisely  enjoined 
by  the  founder  of  Christianity,  but  which  when  applied, 
mutt  be  directed  with  judgment  by  legislators  and  tne  in- 
terpreters of  divine  truths,  has  contributed  not  a little  in 
countries  where  industry  has  not  received  the  Decenary 
impulse  from  government,  to  encourage  indolence  anti  ser- 
vility, and  to  produce  corruption  and  all  the  vices  and 
crimes  which  the  lower  orders  of  society  are  tempted  to 
commit.  What  man  has  visited  Italy  without  remarking 
tiie  arrogance  with  which  the  mendicant  exacts  the  wages  / 
of  his  importunity?  He  supposes  that  his  wretchedness 
gives  him  a right  to  what  he  implores;  that  notion  leads  to  . 
another ; he  considers  mendicity  as  a trade, — a sort  of  | 
industry ; shame  is  then  banished  from  the  mind,  and  if 
the  means  of  subsistence  can  be  procured  by  aims,  the 
people  choose  to  beg  rather  than  to  work.  A person 
without  education  ancl  virtue,  can  perceive  little  difference 
between  demanding  as  a supplicant,  and  exacting  as  a 
robber.  It  ts  not  therefore  wonderful  that  highway  rob- 
ber) should  be  a profession  in  countries  where  mendicity 
is  a trade. 

Beggars  and  bandits,  the  scourges  of  Italy,  are  as  com- 
mon in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  us  in  the  States  of  the 
Church.  Between  Terracitm,  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Roman  states,  and  Fondi,  a miserable  Neapolitan  town 
inhabited  by  mendicants,  the  banditti  have  established  their 
head  quarters.  Although  military  posts  are  stationed  at 
every  quarter  of  a league,  n stranger  may  consider  himself 
fortunate  if  he  escape  an  attack.  Scouts  stationed  on  the 
rocks  that  command  the  road,  apprize  their  chief  of  a 
traveller’s  approach ; in  a moment,  these  men,  accustomed 
to  descend  the  steepest  heights,  intercept  the  road  almost 
within  sight  of  the  soldiers  stationed  to  repel  them.  Wo  to 
the  brave  traveller  who  offers  to  resist  them  ; he  may  atone 
for  his  temerity  with  his  life.  To  earn*  nothing  which  may 
excite  their  avarice  is  not  always  a security.  Tin;  inspec- 
tion of  a passport  nr  other  papers  suffices  to  indicate  the 
rofession  or  rank  of  the  person  to  whom  they  belong,  and 
c remains  a hostage  until  the  sum  fixed  lor  his  ransom  has 
been  paid  by  a friend  or  correspondent  They  seldom 
wait  longer  than  the  stipulated  time  for  the  ransom  ; if  it 
docs  not  arrive  within  the  limited  period,  the  prisoners  are 
put  to  death.  These  men,  inured  to  every  sort  of  crime, 
art*  in  many  instances  the  fathers  of  families  ; they  cultivate 
their  fields,  and  obey  implicitly  him  whom  they  have  chosen 
for  their  chief.  They  wear  a particular  dress, — buskins  or 
sandals  attached  by  cools  that  reach  to  the  middle  of  the 
k*g,  a broad  girdle  bound  by  a silver  clasp,  pantaloons  and 
waistcoat  of  blue  cloth,  with  buttons  of  the  same  metal,  an 
open  shirt,  n conical  hat  encircled  with  different  coloured 
ribbons,  a short  but  loose  mantle  of  a brown  colour,  and  a 
belt,  to  which  are  suspended  a sabre,  a dagger,  a spoon  and 
a fork.  All  of  them  carry  fire  arms,*  and  wear  on  their 
breast  an  image  of  the  Virgin  or  the  infant  Jesus.  Saint 
Anthony  is  their  favourite  patron  ; why  they  have  chosen  that 
peaceful  hermit  cannot  be  easily  determined. 


The  dangers  one  encounters  in  the  six  leagues’  stage 
between  Terracina  ami  Fondi,  and  the  wretched  aspect  of 
the  inhabitants,  may  heighten,  by  contrast,  the  beauty  of 
the  valley  in  which  the  lust  town  » situated.  Thcjmtieijwd 
street  stands  on  the  Appian  way.  Bean  fields  diffuse  their 
fragrance  round  the  neighbouring  country ; the  roods  are 
lined  with  hedges  of  aloe,  or  with  orange,  lemon  and  cy- 
press trees.  At  the  sight  of  such  profusion,  a traveller  may 
oe  tempted  to  ask,  why  nature  has  lavished  these  treasures 
on  a sensual  and  indolent  people.  Historical  associations 
give  new  charms  to  the  varied  and  picturesque  scenery,  and 
to  the  fine  views  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mola,*  are 
bounded  by  the  Mediterranean.  Near  that  town,  Cicero 
bad  his  country  house,  and  on  the  very  road  by  Which 
strangers  travel  at  present,  the  assassins  suborned  by 
Anthony,  seized  the  Roman  orator. 

Gaeta,  which  rises  like  an  amphitheatre  on  the  shores  of 
the  sea,  was  the  ancient  Caiela ; its  harbour  was  repaired 
by  Antoninus  Pius,  and  its  present  walls  were  built  by  Charles 
the  Fifth ; within  these  walls  may  be  seen  the  tomb  of  the 
Constable  Bourbon,  whose  body  was  deprived  of  the  rites 
of  sepulture  from  the  year  1528  to  1757,  because  he  had 
been  excommunicated. 

Capua  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  luxurious  Capua 
of  the  ancients,  hut  the  name.  It  is  situated  half  a league 
from  the  ancient  town.I 11  It  was  founded  by  the  I Lombards 
in  the  year  856  ; and  the  streets  are  as  dirty  at  present, 
as  they  were  in  the  time  of  those  barbarians.  Caserta, 

. which  owes  its  origin  to  the  same  people,  contains  only  one 
| remarkable  edifice, — the  magnificent  palace  built  in  1752 
| by  Charles  the  Third  of  Spain.  These  places  lead  to  Na- 
ples, the  Neap oHs  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Parthenope  of  the 
I Greeks ; the  last  of  whom,  in  their  brilliant  fictions,  attributed 
its  foundation  to  the  siren  Part  he  nope,  to  indicate  the  safety 
| of  its  harbour,  and  its  maritime  importance. 

Naples  stands  on  a gulf,  of  which  the  outline  is  equal  to 
fifty  miles  in  extent ; the  town  and  the  suburbs  are  not  less 
than  eight  miles  in  circumference.  The  broad  quays ; the 
castle  of  the  Egg  ( Castel  dcW  Vote)  on  on  insulated  rock ; 
j that  of  Saint  Elmo  which  protrudes  into  the  sea  ;•  the  island 
of  Capri,  rising  like  a sterile  rock  from  the  water  ; the 
I blackish  colour  of  Vesuvius,  which  menaces  the  town  with 
its  destructive  fires,  its  rifles  covered  with  the  richest  ver- 
) dure,  and  dotted  with  white  points  or  so  many  country 
houses  ; the  blue  mountains  that  terminate  in  the  promon- 
tory of  Massa  ; the  town  of  Castel  a Mart,  built  cm  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Slabier,  near  which  the  elder  Pliny 
perished,  while  contemplating  the  eruption  by  which  Pom- 
>eii  was  destroyed  ; lastly,  Sorrento  on  the  sea  shore,  the 
( rirth  place  of  Tasso,  form  together  a landscape*,  of  which 
;;  the  magnificence  surpasses  the  most  gorgeous  description. 
He  who  sees,  for  the  first  time,  the  splendid  panorama  un- 
folding itself  before  him,  may  be  ready  to  exclaim  with  the 
| Neapolitan,  Vedi  Napoli  e poi  rnuorif 

The  crowded  quays  announce  a populous  city',  but  to 
judge  of  Naples,  one  must  repair  to  the  street  of  Toledo.* 
No  street  in  Pam  Is  so  noisy,  none  exhibits  so  much  confu- 
sion ; the  crowds  on  a Sunday  are  so  grent  ns  to  render  H 
almost  impossible  for  foot  passengers  to  proceed,  and  vet 
three  hundred  carriages  pass  along  it  with  great  velocity, 


I “ T!“  ProPe™ity  WJetu**"— </»r  nien/c,  to  do  nothing.') 

! • Jliwlieu."  _ . Moia  di  Gad 


* The  ancient  city  of  Capua 
town. — P. 


J about  two  milea  S.  E.  of  the  pmen 


• The  OMlie  of  St.  Elmo  utandft  on  the  highral  |wint  of  thr  mountain 
overlooking  the  whole  eity — the  Cartel  deU’Uovo  project* into  t'ic  -ra.— P. 

* See  Nanlr*  and  then  die,  or  in  plain  Engtuh,  there  U nothing  worth 

nlV''  4 aples. — P.  * Stradn  di  Toledo. 
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and  cross  each  other  in  every  direction.  The  Toledo  may 
be  called  a perpetual  lair ; the  Jlquaiolo  distributes  his  re- 
freshing beverage,  the  lazzaronc  sells  his  figs,  the  mounte- 
bank exhibits  hU  wonders,  and  mixing  the  sacred  with  the 
profane,  gives  his  hearers  some  notion  of  future  bliss  from 
the  pleasure  they  experience  in  eating  his  macaroni. 
Sometimes,  a funeral  procession  advances  in  the  midst  of 
the  throng,  with  all  the  pomp  of  a triumph.  The  codin  is 
deposited  in  a sort  of  ark  or  chest,  resplendent  with  gold  1 
and  silver,  and  resting  on  a bier  covered  with  crimson 
velvet. 

The  motion  and  the  bustle  which  distinguish  Naples,  are  j 
no  proofs  of  industry  or  labour.  The  Neapolitans  agitate 
and  torment  themselves  without  doing  any  thing,  as  they  j 
quarrel  and  menace  each  other  without  ever  coming  to 
blows.  It  may  be  readily  conceived  that  these  remarks  are  1 
only  applicable  to  the  lower  orders,  but  in  such  classes  the 
national  character  is  most  easily  observed.  The  general 
hatred  against  those  who  hold  the  I mi  la  nee  of  Themis,  may 
proceed  from  tlie  conviction  that  th<*  laws  are  unjustly  ad- 
ministered. If  n person,  caught  in  the  act  of  picking 
another’s  pocket,  be  beaten  or  scourged,  the  people  approve 
of  the  correction,  but  if  he  be  conducted  to  the  tribunal, 
they  murmur, — they  are  dissatisfied.  If  a crime  has  been 
committed,  the  people  pity  the  man  who  has  suffered  from 
it ; but  if  the  criminal  lie  apprehended,  he  then  becomes 
an  object  of  sympathy.  Let  not  the  reader  confound  in 
these  characteristic  traits,  jsty  for  the  man  who  Is  justly 
punished,  with  the  jealous  hatred  that  the  people  bear 
towards  the  wealthy  or  privileges!  classes,  who  are  loo  often 
Suffered  to  commit  offences  with  impunity.  There  is  no 
town  where  the  inhabitants  make  such  use  of  their  canes 
as  at  Naples ; if  an  individual  were  to  strike  a hackney- 
coachman  in  London  or  Paris,  he  might  be  repaid  with 
interest,  but  the  hackney-coachmen  of  Naples  submit  to  | 
castigation  with  the  greatest  patience. 

The  Lazzaro ni  lead  a very  monotonous  life.  Idle  from 
choice,  and  servile  from  indolence  or  want  of  energy,  they 
rarely  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  town  where  the  police 
does  little  or  nothing  for  the  jmblic  safety.  They  have  only 
evinced  their  hostile  intentions  on  a few  great  occasions,  and 
under  a government  odious  to  every  class  of  the  community. 
These  men  who  obtain  as  much  macaroni  as  they  can  eat 
for  three  halfpence,  and  quench  their  thirst  with  iced  water  j 
for  a farthing,  may  easily  satisfy  their  most  urgent  wants,  j 
lee  is  as  much  an  article  of  necessity  at  Naples,  as  bread  is  j 
in  temperate  regions,  and  government  takes  care  that  the  i 
people  have  it  at  a cheap  rate.  It  has  been  said  that  a day 
without  ice  might  make  the  Neapolitans  revolt,  and  there  Is 
more  truth  in  the  saying  than  many  are  apt  to  suppose.  ] 
Mendicity  assumes  all  its  varied  forms  to  deceive  the  stran- 
ger, or  move  the  pity  of  the  passenger  ; theft,  too,  is  very’ 
common;  if  a person  docs  not  use  great  precautions,  he  is 
in  continual  danger  of  losing  his  watch  or  his  handkerchief. 
So  great  is  the  dexterity  of  the  pickpockets,  that  one  might 
believe  the  ancient  Parthennpc  had  been  founded  by  a colo- 
ny of  Spartans. 

The  revolution  by  which  Joseph  Buonaparte,  and  after- 
wards Joachim  Murat,  were  raised  to  the  throne  of  Naples, 
was  attended  with  the  inconvenience  of  removing  some  fa-  ' 
vouritea,  and  of  giving  a new  direction  to  royal  favour.  But : 
it  had  the  advantage  of  bringing  forward  superior  men,  and  j; 
such  as  were  animated  with  good  intentions,  and  even  the  i 
present  government  has  profited  by  the  useful  lesson,  which  I! 
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the  usurpation  afforded.  Good  roads  were  made  into  remote 
provinces,  and  industry  was  encouraged;  order  was  intro- 
duced into  the  administration,  and  a regular  code  of  Inws 
was  substituted  for  the  inextricable  confusion  of  ill-digested 
and  contradictory  precedents  ; assassins  were  disarmed  ; 
and  the  revenue,  although  almost  doubled  by  oppressive 
tuxes  on  the  rich,  was  at  least  expended  among  the  poor 
and  stimulated  their  industry.  Public  schools  for  the  lower 
1 orders  were  established  at  the  expense  of  government,  mid 
the  teachers  received  a fixed  salary  of  fifteen  ducats  a month. 

! Although  these  schools  were  ill  attended  at  first,  the  number 
| of  scholars  increased  gradually,  and  they  are  still  increasing, 
for  they  have  not  yet  been  abolished.  The  rising  genem- 
j tion  among  the  lower  orders  in  the  town  can  now  read  and 
write,  a degree  of  knowledge  which  is  by  no  means  common 
in  the  country.  Murat,  in  the  year  1807,  established  four- 
teen royal  colleges,  and  appointed  able  professors ; they 
were  attended  by  six  thousand  students,  but  the  number 
has  decreased.  Boys  of  noble  or  rich  families  are  rarely 
sent  to  college  ; some  have  private  tutors,  or  receive  lessons 
at  home  from  the  professors  of  colleges ; but  a great  many, 
brought  up  among  servants,  receive  no  education,  and  few 
instances  are  to  be  found  of  young  men,  who  are  devoted  to 
literary  or  scientific  pursuits.  Of  the  women,  comparatively 
j few  are  now  sent  to  a convent  to  be  educated.  Queen 
Caroline,  the  wife  of  Murat,  established,  at  the  expense  of 
'government,  a seminary  for  young  ladies  of  noble  families, 
something  like  the  one  at  St  Denis  in  France,  and  the 
present  authorities  keep  up  the  institution. 

| Among  the  rich,  pride  and  vanity  are  tlie  motives  of 
every  action.  Women  above  the  lower  ranks,  seldom  or 
never  walk  in  the  streets  ; those  who  cannot  afford  a car- 
riage, doom  themselves  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  their 
own  houses,  or  only  go  to  church  with  one  or  two  poor 
lazzaroni,  hired  for  the  occasion,  who  put  on  an  antiquated 
I livery,  and  carry  a book  and  a cushion.  Good  natured 
husbands  sometimes  perform  the  office,  thinking,  probably, 
that  they  cannot  be  recognized  in  the  disguise  of  a footman, 
and  choosing  to  gratify  vanity  at  the  expense  of  pride.*  The 
luxury’  of  the  rich  is  displayed  in  their  liorses  and  carriages ; 
as  to  their  morals,  they  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  sacrifice 
realities  to  appearances ; a lady  talks  of  her  intrigues  as 
she  would  of  her  domestic  duties,  and  of  her  lovers  as  of 
her  husband. 

The  largest  and  most  commodious  houses  are  situated  in 
the  Chiaja,  the  finest  of  the  five  suburbs  that  communicate 
with  Naples  It  extends  westwards,  and  is  terminated  by 
a long  quay  or  rather  a public  walk  planted  with  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  and  adorned  with  lawns  and  fountains. 
It  is  there  that  the  Farnese  bull,  a chef autre  of  anti- 
| quity,  has  been  placed  ; near  it  may  be  seen  the  hurt  of 
| Tasso,  for  whkrh  the  French  erected  a rotundo  supported 
i by  white  marble  columns.  The  finest  coffee-houses  in 
| Naples  are  situated  in  the  same  walk,  which  is  crowded 
! every  evening  with  carriages.  The  different  quarters  oi 
the  town  are  embellished  with  fountains  and  the  water  is 
supplied  by  an  aqueduct,  that  extends  from  the  base  of 
I Mount  Vesuvius.  All  the  squares  in  Naples,  with  the  ex- 
I ception  of  that  in  front  of  the  royal  palace,  are  small  and 
irregular;  the  dark  and  narrow  streets  near  the  centre  of 
I the  town  are  lined  with  lofty  houses  ; the  smooth  black 
pavement  is  formed  by  large  blocks  of  lava  from  Vesuvius. 
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The  theatre  of  San  Carlos,  which  communicate*  with 
the  royal  j>alace,  is  more  remarkable  than  any  other  from 
its  dimensions  and  elegant  structure.  None  of  the  palaces 
can  be  compared  with  the  one  inhabited  by  the  sovereign. 
The  architecture  is  modern  ; the  front  extends  to  the  dis-  j 
t&ncc  of  six  hundred  feet,  and  contains  twenty-two  win- 1 
dows  and  three  doors  adorned  with  granite  columns,  which  ■ 
support  balconies. 

The  cathedral  is  also  called  the  Vescovadoand  the  church 
of  San  Gennaro  or  St.  Jnnuarius,  a personage  held  in 
veneration  by  the  people,  and  whose  blood,  preserved  in  two  | 
small  vials,  excites  the  joy  or  despair  of  tnc  populace  ac- 1 
cording  as  it  dissolves  or  remains  coagulated  on  the  nine-  j 
teenth  of  September,  the  birthday  of  the  patron  saint.  : 
The.  church  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  it  stand*  on  the  j 
ruins  of  a temple  consecrated  to  Apollo*  Of  the  other 
two  hundred  churche*  in  the  town,  there  are  hardly  any 
worthy  of  Italy.* 

Naples,  says  Doctor  Valentih,b  had  not  before  the  last 
century,  a number  of  charitable  institutions,  proportionate 
to  it*  population.  There  are  at  present  twelve  hospital*, 
including  the  hospital  of  Invalids,  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
and  the  Reclusorio.  The  hospital  of  Incurables  is  the 
largest  and  best  kept  in  the  town  ; nearly  a thousand 
patients  are  confined  in  it,  but  it  might  contain  double  the 
number.  Four  clinical  chairs  dependant  on  the  university 
are  attached  to  the  institution  ; the  first  relates  to  medicine, 
the  second  to  surgery,  the  third  to  midwifery,  and  the 
fourth  to  diseases  of  the  eye. 

The  industry  of  the  Neapolitans  is  confined  to  a few 
manufactures,  such  as  silk  stuffs,  ribbons  and  silk  stockings ; 
many  are  also  employed  in  making  macaroni  and  different 
kinds  of  pastry.  The  perfumed  soaps  and  the  musical 
strings  of  Naples  arc  exported  to  different  countries.  The 
comfits  of  the  same  town,  particularly  the  diavolmi,  are  said 
to  be  the  best  in  Italy. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  catacombs  at  Rome ; 
those  near  Naples  are  more  extensive.  They  occupy  the 
cavities  in  a height  situated  to  the  north  of  the  town.  The 
galleries,  cut  in  a sandy  volcanic  rock,  which  was  worked  I 
at  a very  remote  period,  are  in  several  places  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  broad  by  fourteen  high.  These  galleries  were 
used  as  cemeteries  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

Pompeii*  is  the  most  interesting  object  of  antiquity  in  the 
vicinity  of  Naples ; it  was  buried  by  an  eruption  ot  Mount 
Vesuvius,  the  fires  of  which  have  hitherto  spared  Naples, 
although  both  places  ore  situated  nearly  at  equal  distances 
from  the  mountain,  the  first  in  a westerly  direction,  the  other 
towards  the  north.4  When  the  volcano  which  had  ceased 
to  burn,  at  a date  anterior  to  the  historical  period,  com- 
menced anew  in  the  year  seventy-nine  of  the  Christian  era, 
Pompeii  was  overwhelmed  by  a deluge  of  ashes,  water  and 
mud.  The  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  had  in  all 
probability  full  time  to  escape  with  their  most  valuable 
effects, — a fact  that  may  be  inferred  from  the  inconsiderable 
number  of  skeletons  which  have  been  hitherto  discovered, — 
not  one  hundred  in  all, — and  from  the  small  quantity  either 
of  jewels  or  money.  They  might  have  returned  after  the 
catastrophe  to  collect  whatever  was  of  value,  for  it  is  very 

* 14  0^  the  wan  hundred  churches  in  Naple*.  there  in  none  whooe  portal » 
worthy  of  July," 

k Voyage  eu  Italic.  • “ Pompeia  " j 


j remarkable  that  the  lowest  stratum  appears  to  have  l>een 
pierced  or  broken,  while  the  upper  do  not.  Eight  strata  of 
volcanic  deposit*  succeed  each  other ; from  which  it  may 
be  concluded  that  eruptions  have  tnken  place  at  different 
times  in  the  same  direction.  Scoriae  and  pumice,  but  no 
lava,  are  found  among  the  igneous  products.  A modern 
may  walk  in  the  streets,  and  enter  the  houses  of  Pompeii 
The  high  road  that  lead*  to  it,  is  paved  with  huge  piece*  of 
lava,  irregularly  shaped,  hut  arranged  so  ns  to  (it  each 
other,  and  presenting  a tolerahly  flat  surface  ; from  the 
1 narrowness  of  the  road,  however,  the  wheels  run  constantly 
in  the  same  track,  which  is  deeply  marked  on  the  stones. 
The  walls  of  the  town  were  first  cleared,  and  the  whole 
circumference  Is  now  exposed  to  view.  These  walls  which 
from  certain  ancient  characters  on  many  parts  of  them,  np- 
pcar  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Osri,  long  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  are  about  twenty  feet  in  perpendicular 
height  on  the  outside,  but  they  form  inside  an  inclined 
plane  with  narrow  steps  for  the  soldiers  to  ascend  to  the 
top.  The  barracks  are  in  a good  state  of  preservation  ; 
they  resemble  a cloister  for  monks,  being  a quadrangular 
court  with  high  wall*  and  mnall  rooms  without  windows, 
under  a projecting  roof  supported  by  jiillnrs.  The  indecent 
sketches  and  writings  on  the  walls  by  the  Roman  soldiers,-— 
the  fruits  of  their  idleness, — have  excited  great  curiosity. 

! The  rubbigh  has  been  taken  away  from  two  theatres,  an 
amphitheatre,  and  most  of  the  houses  in  the  town.  It  may 
be  thus  seen  that  it  was  customary  for  the  ancients  to  write 
| the  names  of  the  proprietor*®  above  the  doors  of  the  houses. 

Herculaneum,  buried  under  torrents  of  lava,  above 
which  a town  is  built/  has  only  been  explored  in  order  to 
collect  the  treasures,  which  give  so  much  interest  to  the 
museum  in  the  royal  palace  at  Portici.  The  excavations 
which  were  made  have  been  since  filled  up,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  theatre.  The  town  was  larger  and  more  im- 
portant than  Pompeii ; it  may  be  regretted  that  it  cannot 
l)c  seen. 

The  finest  views  of  Naples  are  from  the  palace  of 
1 Portici,  and  from  the  Capo  di  Monte,  where  one  may 
count  its  palaces  and  churches,  and  observe  the  islands 
which  rise  at  the  entrance  of  its  gulf,  and  the  sea  lost  in 
the  horizon.  But  the  garden  of  Cnmaldoli  is  not  less  cele- 
brated ; situated  on  the  summit  of  a volcanic  hill  twelve 
hundred  feet  in  height,  near  a convent  in  which  the  monk* 

[ are  so  insensible  to  the  magic  of  a natural  landscape,  that 
they  wonder  why  so  many  strangers  visit  them.  The  view 
extends  towards  the  north,  over  the  vast  plains  of  Cam- 
pania, bounded  by  the  mountains  of  the  Abmzzi,  and 
Naples  appears  on  one  side  between  Pozzuoli  and  Vesuvius. 
From  the  same  garden*  are  seen  the  lake  of  A v emus,  no 
| longer  exhaling  the  noxious  vapours  mentioned  by  Virgil, 
and  no  longer  suffocating  the  birds  thnt  fly  above  its  sur- 
I face ; the  Solfntnm, anciently  called  the  valley  of  Phlegm , or 
the  Forum  Vulcani ; the  lake  of  Agnano,  from  whose  bub- 
bling waters  streams  or  hydrogen  escape  ; the  Fusaro,  the 
Acheron  of  the  poet*  ; nnd  lastly,  Bnia,  the  ancient  /farce, 
of  which  the  toil  is  now  arid  and  sterile,  but  its  enchanting 
sites  induced  Cavsar  nnd  Nero  to  build  palace*  near  the 
temples  of  Diana,  Venus  and  Hercules. 

We  may  now  descend  from  Camaldoli,  and  direct  our 

4 Pompeii  w situated  on  the  tout  h-wcatcm  slope  of  Vesuvius)  Naples  to 
the  north-wert. — P. 

• " f-oratairrs,"  tenant*.  * Portici. 
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ateps  to  the  hill  called  Monte  Pausitippo*  a promontory 
dial  separates  Naples  from  the  Phlegratan  fiekii  A sub- 
terranean road,  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  work  of 
the  kind,  passes  through  the  hill.  “ The  road,”  says  Strabo, 

“ extends  through  the  mountain  situated  between  ATeapotit 
(Naples)  and  Dicaarchia  (Pozzuoli.)  The  breadth  is  so 
great,  that  carriages  pass  each  other  without  inconvenience, 
and  the  light  of  day  is  admitted  in  many  places  by  aper- 
tures, dug  to  a great  depth  from  the  surface  of  the  moun- 
tain.”b  The  account  given  by  the  Greek  geographer,  is  a , 
very  correct  one,  of  the  grotto  of  Pozzuoli, c which  is  j 
equal  to  eighty  or  ninety  feet  in  height,  to  twenty-four  or  i 
thirty  in  breadth,  and  to  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  j 
eighty  in  length.  The  excavations  were  not  attended  with 
much  difficulty,  as  the  mountain  is  wholly  composed  of 
volcanic  tufa,  or  peperino.  Although  paved,  it  is  always 
covered  with  dust ; the  light  enters  at  the  two  extremities, 
and  by  two  apertures  near  the  middle.  The  servants  of 
the  wealthy  carry  torches  before  them ; but  foot  {utssen- 
gers  are  contented  with  lanterns,  and  the  feeble  glimmer- 
ings that  pass  through  tlie  opening*.  Twice  a year,  in  (Jc- 
tolier  and  February,  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  pene- 
trate through  tlie  long  vista. 

Temples,  amphitheatres,  and  other  ancient  ruins,  are 
scattered  along  the  coast,  between  the  subterranean  pas- 
sage and  Cape  Miseno.  The  small  town  of  Pozzuoli, 
alter  haviug  been  exfwscd  to  the  devastations  of  barbari- 
ans, was  overturned  in  15ii8  by  an  earthquake.  The  ca- 
thedral stands  near  tlie  ruins  ol  a temple  dedicated  to  Au- 
gustus. Some  parts  of  its  ancient  umpliitheatre  remain  ; 
but  at  no  great  distance  from  the  town  is  seen  the  temple 
of  Bern  pis,  a monument  worthy  to  fix  the  at  ten  don  of  tlie 
antiquarian  and  geologist.  It  stands  on  the  shore,  at  fif- 
teen feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; it  was,  at  a period , 
beyond  the  reach  of  tradition,  buried  under  volcanic  ashes.  | 
About  seventy  years  ago  these  deposits  were  removed  ; the 
pavement  of  the  temple  was  uncovered,  and  there  were 
found  marble  vessels  to  receive  the  blood  of  the  victims,  | 
brass  rings  to  fasten  them,  broken  statues  and  columns. 
But  what  is  very  extraordinary,  pholades  hail  pierced  those 
parts  of  the  marble  columns  still  standing,  with  innumera- 
ble holes,  that  reach  to  the  height  of  live  or  six  feet 
These  marine  molliiscn  are  very  common  in  the  Euro- 
pean seas ; they  are*  bivulvulnr,  and  armed  with  teeth  and 
several  accessary  parts,  which,  by  u rotatory  movement, 
penetrate  the  hardest  calcareous  rocks.11  But  the  marble 
of  which  the  columns  are  formed,  exhibits  no  other  traces 
of  these  animals ; it  most  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  the 
holes  have  been  made  since  the  catastrophe  by  which  the 
temple  was  covered  with  volcanic  ashes.  To  explain  the 
phenomenon,  it  lias  been  supposed  that  the  sea  had  risen 
at  Iciest  to  the  height  of  the  marks  left  by  the  pholades.  But 
the  fallacy  of  such  an  opinion  may  be  easily  shown ; in 
the  first  place,  the  event  must  have  happened  since  the 
commencement  of  our  era  ; secondly,  several  ancient  i 
towns,  situated  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
Naples  itself,  must  have  been  destroyed  by  such  a cala- 


mity. It  is  true,  that  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  as  Simond  remarks,  the  coast  of  Bake  was  ex- 
posed to  several  volcanic  shocks,  and  the  ruins  now  sub- 
merged prove  that  the  ground  has  sunk  in  many  places. 
But  if  it  be  attempted  to  explain  tlie  phenomena  connected 
with  the  temple  of  SerapLs  by  such  facts,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed, wbat  is  inadmissible,*  that  the  land  has  risen  after 
having  been  once  submerged,  for  the  pavement  of  the  tem- 
ple is  still  higher  than  the  level  of  the  sea.  Thus,  it  hap- 
pens, tliat  vague  conjectures  are  the  consequence  of  care- 
less observation.  When  the  volcanic  deposits  were  re- 
moved, and  tlie  edifice  was  uncovered,  a small  lake, 
formed  after  tlie  outlet  of  a stream  had  been  close.*!  by 
the  deposits,  watered  its  base.  The  lake  might  have  be- 
come salt  by  the  hydrochlorate  of  soda/  contained  in  cer- 
tain products  of  Vesuvius  ; and  if  it  he  supposed,  what  is 
not  improbable,  tliat  the  waters  of  tlie  lake  communicated, 
for  some  time,  at  least,  by  a subterranean  passage  with  tlie 
sea,  the  presence  of  these  pholades,  and  their  long  con- 
tinuance m the  lake,  may  be  classed  among  the  number  of 
those  physical  facts,  which,  however  extraordinary,  are 
by  no  means  irreconcilable  with  the  laws  of  nature. 

A monument,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Mount  Posilippo, 
formed  by  a large  square  base,  constructed  of  stones  and 
bricks,  on  which  a circular  tower  rises,  commands  the  re- 
spect aud  admiration  of  travellers ; it  is  the  tomb  of  V irgil. 
The  interior  consists  of  a square  and  vaulted  chamber,  and 
the  tomb  is  covered  with  earth,  on  which  many  shrubs 
grow  : it  is  shaded  by  evergreen  oaks,  but  the  laurel  plant- 
ed by  Petrarch  exists  no  longer.  The  people  say  that  the 
roots  are  still  to  lie  found — that  they  are  immortal  like  the 
ashes  of  die  divine  poet,  and  tliat  they  bud,  if  the  soil  be 
moistened  with  rain,  but  tliat  travellers  pull  the  leaves  as 
soon  as  they  appear. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  small  province  of  Naples  con- 
tains many  places  of  great  celebrity.  We  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  other  provinces  of  die  kingdom.  Salerno,  the 
ancient  Salemum,  is  situated  in  the  Cilerior  Prmcijtality  ;* 
it  was  fortified  by  the  Honiuns,  that  they  might  be  better 
able  to  control  the  Piccnliniy  who  had  embraced  the  party 
I of  Hannibal k One  part  of  the  town  extends  along  the 
I sea  shore,  und  the  other  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphithea- 
tre to  the  castle  that  commands  it  The  cathedral,  sur- 
rounded by  a portico  supported  by  ancient  pillars  of  por- 
phyry, contains  the  tomb  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh, 
and,  according  to  tradition,  the  ashes  of  St.  Matthew  the 
evangelist.  Tlie  port,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a gulf,  was 
tlie  most  frequented  on  the  coast  before  Naples  rose  iuto 
importance.  But  the  celebrity  of  Salerno,  in  the  eleventh 
, century,  depended  principally  on  its  school  of  philosophy 
1 and  medicine  ; several  precepts,  which  emanated  from  the 
school,  were  long  obeyed  as  oracular.1  The  ruins  of  Po- 
licastro,  formerly  Palccoautrum,  rise  at  the  extremity  of  a 
gulf ; near  it  may  be  seen  die  remains  of  the  three  tem- 
ples of  Pcestumy  now  Pesto ; they  were  built  by  the  Syba- 
rites. 

Part  of  the  Appennines  are  situated  in  the  Ulterior  Prin- 


* Poulijn,  PomHmio,  Pauailypo. 

b Strain,  Book  V-  rhap.  10.  swt,  1.  * Grotto  of  Paumlipm. 

4 SuiKintl  in  nuxtakcu  m «uj>}  tuning  (hat  the  phobulr*  rxude  a chemical 
aekl,  ami  thu*  |*rfunite  the  ruck*  in  which  they  ere  found.  It  H known, 
brM.iea,  tliat  they  make  hnW  in  wood  ; and  if  their  physical  rtrurturr  ena- 
bled them  to  secrete  a solvent  aa  powerful  q«  nitric  arid,  it  is  certain  that 
•ptrurr*  would  not  co riskier  them  a great  delicacy,  or  give  so  much  for  them 
u they  do  at  prawnt. 


* How  inadmuuiblc  ? Might  it  not  have  been  submerged  by  one  con- 
vulsion, nnd elevated  by  another? — P. 

f Muriate  of  soda,  common  salt.  * 11  Principato  Citr*.  - 

k Strain,  Bonk  V.  chap.  10.  sect.  3 

1 The  Schola  Salemilana  de  cvntertandti  raUtudine,  or  a collection  of 
precepts  on  the  preservation  of  health,  in  Latin  verve.— P. 
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cipality .*  Avellino,  its  copitnl,  was  the  ancient  Abellmum 
hirphwrwn.  The  streets,  though  broad,  are  irregular ; 
the  public  walks  are  shaded  with  line  trees.  The  produce 
of  its  territory  consists  in  chestnuts,  and  in  the  large  fill>ert 
called  avellanOy  from  the  name  of  the  town.  The  Val  di 
Gargano  occupies  the  site  of  the  Caudine  Forks  ( Caudi - 
sue  f\urvitry)  where  the  Romans  passed  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Samnites.  Ariano,  n place  of  more  importance  than 
AvelRno,  is  built  at  a greater  height  on  the  Appennines. 

Near  the  summits  of  the  same  mountains,  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  last  town,  is  situated  Aquila,  the  metro}x>- 
ILs  of  the  Second  Ulterior  Abruzzo  ;b  it  carries  on  a consi- 
derable trade  in  saffron,  and  lour  great  fairs  are  held  in  it  , 
every  year.  The  town  has  been  more  than  once  injured 
by  earthquakes,  and  a small  fort  is  the  only  part  of  its  old 
fortifications  that  now  remains.  The  antiquities  which  are 
contained  in  it,  were  discovered  in  tire  neighbourhood,  on 
the  site  of  Amitemum , the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Hal-  j 
lust.  To  the  northeast,  in  the  First  Ulterior  Abruzzof  j 
Ternmo  rises  in  the  middle  of  a plain,  between  the  Ap- 1 
pennincs  and  the  Adriatic  Sea  ; it  possesses  some  woollen  j 
manufactories,  and,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  an  extensive  j 
trade  in  grain.  Proceeding  towards  the  southeast,  the  tra- 
veller reaches  the  hanks  of  the  Pescara,  a river  which  de- ! 
scends  from  t lie  Appennines  to  the  Adriatic,  and  waters  j 
near  its  mouth  a small  town,  to  which  it  has  given  its  name. , 
Chieti,  the  chief  town  of  the  Citerior  Abruzzo*  stands  on 
its  right  bank  ; it  is  pleasantly  situated,  well  built,  and  con- ! 
tains  several  tine  edifices,  among  others  a cathedral,  and  a 
very  large  seminary.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Mar - 
ruriniy  and  the  Teate  of  the  Romans,  from  which  the  Thea- 
tines,  a celebrated  religious  order,  have  derived  their  name. 
The  order  of  the  Thentines  was  founded  in  1524,  by  Ca- 
rntfa,  the  archbishop  of  the  town,  who  was  afterwards  Pope 
Paul  the  Fourth.  Lnnciano  carries  on  a considerable 
trade  in  muscadine  wine. 

Cam|)oba9so,  once  famous  for  its  cutlery,  is  situated  in 
the  province  of  Molise .*  The  adjoining  province  of  Ca- 
pitanata  forms  the  greater  part  of  Apulia/  It  is  divided 
in  the  direction  of  southwest  to  northeast,  by  a chain  of 
calcareous  heights,  that  terminates  at  Mount  Gnrgano 
( Garganus  Mom ;)  their  declivities  and  the  surrounding 
hills  form  a large  promontory  on  the  Adriatic.  The  sum- 
mits are  covered  with  forests,  in  which  are  collected,  aB  in 
ancient  times,  tnanna,  turpentine  and  pitch.  A large  sandy 
plain  extends  on  the  south  of  the  chain  to  the  sea.  The  j 
port  of  Manfredonia  is  the  most  important  harbour  in  the 
province,  although  large  vessels  cannot  enter  it.  The  town 
was  built  in  1256  by  Manfred,  who  gave  it  his  name. 
Foggia,  the  chief  town  of  the  Capitanatn,  was  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  1732,  but  it  has  been  rebuilt  with  ele- 
gance and  regularity.  The  Candelaro,  which  flows  be- 
neath its  walls,  facilitates  its  trade  in  grain.  The  people 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  preserving  their  corn  in 
vaulted  and  subterranean  magazines,  buildings  not  unlike 
the  ancient  silos. 

Near  the  limits  of  the  Terra  di  Bari , not  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ofanto,*  is  situated  the  Campo  di  Sangue,  or ; 
field  of  blood  ; it  is  there  that  the  famous  tmttle  of  Conns  I 


was  fought  The  village  of  Carina,  on  the  right  of  the 
river,  stands  on  the  rite  of  the  ancient  Canna*.  The  town 
of  Canosa,  the  undent  Ganwrum,  founded  by  Diomedes, 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  in  1694.  The  pope  had 
a palace  there,  and  the  emperor  Henry  the  Fourth  stood 
at  its  gate  during  three  days,  in  the  winter  of  1077,  implo- 
ring pardon  from  Gregory  the  Seventh,  by  whom  he  nnd 
been  excommunicated. 

The  Terra  di  Bari , a province  destitute  of  wood,  but 
abounding  in  salt,  forms  part  of  the  ancient  Apulia.  Alta- 
mura,  the  largest  town  beyond  the  Appennine  chain,  which 
traverses  the  province,  contains  sixteen  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. If  Bitonto  be  excepted,  a place  that  carries  on  a 
great  trade  in  an  excellent  wine,  called  tagareUo,  the  prin- 
cipal towns  on  the  eastern  ride  of  the  mountains  are  situated 
on  the  sea  coast  Trani,  one  of  them,  forms  an  enclo- 
sure round  its  harbour,  which  scarcely  contains  sufficient 
water  for  ordinary  boats.  It  is  related,  that  in  1502,  a 
time  when  people  talked  more  of  national  glory  than  fit 
present,  eleven  Frenchmen,  and  ns  many  Hpnniards,  fought 
under  the  walls  of  Trani,  to  support  the  respective  honour 
of  the  two  countries.  The  combat  continued  until  six  of 
the  Spaniards  remained  against  four  of  the  Frenchmen, 
when  the  latter  dismounted  and  defended  themselves  behind 
their  horses,  until  night  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  and  left 
the  victory  undecided.  Barletta,  another  sea  port,  about 
two  leagues  to  the  northwest  of  Trani,  was  founded  by  one 
of  the  Norman  chiefs  who  conquered  Apulia.  Several 
moles  serve  to  protect  the  harbour  against  the  billows,  and 
an  ancient  citadel  may  defend  the  town  in  the  event  of  a 
foreign  attack.  Bari,  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  was 
thrice  destroyed,  and  as  often  rebuilt ; but  its  narrow  and 
crooked  streets,  and  the  absence  of  any  thing  like  a fine 
building  hardly  entitle  it  to  its  rank  as  capital.  It  pos- 
sesses a harbour  which,  although  small,  offers  a safe  nsv'- 
lum  for  ships. 

The  Terra  di  Otrantot  a continuation  of  the  Terra  di 
Bari,  forms  what  the  ancient  geographers  called  the  heel 
of  the  Italian  boot.  Brundtmum,  now  Brindisi,  was  the 
port  in  which  Julius  Crsar  blockaded  his  antagonist  Pom- 
pey,  who  made  a passage  for  himself  through  the  midst  of 
the  besiegers,  and  fled  for  safety  to  Greece.  The  town 
has  been  much  injured  by  earthquakes,  and  the  harbour 
wns  destroyed  in  the  fifteenth  century’,  by  a method  which 
the  prince  of  Taranto  adopted,  in  order  to  close  the  en- 
trance against  tlic  Venetian  fleet.  Pcveral  vessels  were 
sunk  at  its  mouth  ;k  the  sands  and  other  deposits  being 
thus  arrested,  were  consequently  accumulated,  and  the 
port,  thus  changed  into  nn  unwholesome  marsh,  engenders 
every  summer  pestilential  diseases,  by  which  the  population 
has  been  reduced  to  a third  of  what  it  was  formerly.  The 
town  does  not  contain  at  present  more  than  six  thousand 
inhabitants.  Lecce,  between  Brindisi  and  Otranto,  at  three 
leagues  distance  from  the  sea,  is  not  only  the  capital,  but 
the  finest  and  largest  town  in  the  province  ; its  inhabitants 
are  held  in  the  same  repute  at  Naples,  that  the  Breotians 
were  at  Athens.  The  valley  that  separates  Lecce  from 
Otranto,  has  been  called  the  paradise  of  the  country'.  The 
small  sea-port  town  that  has  given  its  name  to  the  province. 


* II  Priacipalo  Ultra. 

* Abruao  Uhni  Prime. 


b Ahrtann  Ultra  Scrofula. 
A Abruno  Citw. 


* II  * 'unUilo  di  Molwr. 

* Ttw  ancient  AujWut. 


r It.  Puglia,  Fr.  Pamtle. 
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stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hydruntwn,  which  re- 
ceived, with  the  benefits  of  civilization,  the  first  lessons  in 
philosophy  from  Pythagoras.* 

Gallipoli,  the  first  port  in  the  gulf  of  Taranto,  alter  pass- 
ing Cape  Ijeuca,  owes  its  activity  to  its  tunny  fisheries 
and  its  manufactures,  the  last  of  which  consist  principally 
in  cotton  stockings  und  muslin,  Taranto,  the  ancient  Ta~ 
rmtwn , situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gulf,  was 
in  ancient  times  a place  of  great  importance  ; Strabo  com- 
mends its  fine  and  spacious  harbour,  hut  at  present  the 
town  only  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel,  iu  which 
the  Romans  resisted  Hannibal.  It  was  principally  from 
the  gulf  of  Taranto  that  the  ancients  obtained  the  mol- 
lusca  that  supplied  them  with  their  purple.  A cavity  below 
the  neck  of  the  animal  is  filled  with  the  liquid  that  yields 
the  colour;  but  the  quantity  contained  in  each  cavity  is  so 
small,  as  to  account  for  the  excessive  price  which  the  an- 
cients gave  for  the  dye.  Taranto  has  given  its  name  to 
the  tarantula  ( Lycosa  tarcniula,)  an  insect  well  known  from 
the  fables  concerning  the  e fleets  of  its  sting.  It  was  long 
believed  that  those  who  were  stung  by  it  exhibited  very  dif- 
ferent symptoms  ; some  laughed,  others  wept;  one  person 
was  mournful  and  silent,  [mother  continued  singing  from 
morning  till  evening  ; many  were  seized  with  drowsiness, 
others  could  uot  be  prevented  from  dancing : music  was 
found  to  be  die  most  effectual  remedy  for  all.  The  sting 
of  the  tarantula,  although  not  without  danger,  yields  rea- 
dily to  different  remedies.  The  animal,  a species  of  spider, 
is  of  a black  colour,  with  red  and  black  streaks  on  the  ab- 
domen ;b  it  is  about  an  inch  in  length.  The  web  of  the 
tarantuhi  serves  only  to  envelope  its  eggs,  and  to  line  the 
cell  which  it  digs  in  tlie  earth.  It  feeds  on  different  in- 
sects, anil  lies  frequently  in  ainbush  for  them  near  the 
entrance  of  its  den.  It  often  makes  excursions  into  the 
fields,  and  sometimes  into  the  houses,  but  it  always  carries 
its  prey  home.  M The  eggs  of  the  same  animal,”  says  an 
able  naturalist/  “ are  like  the  .seeds  of  the  white  poppy ; 
when  they  are  hatched,  the  mother  tears  open  the  cover- 
ing which  incloses  them,  and  carries  her  young  on  her 
back,  until  they  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves.  The 
male  and  female  are  only  seen  together  at  the  season  of 
coition  ; at  other  times  they  kill  each  other.  It  is  not  easy 
to  rmtke  it  leave  its  cell ; but  if  it  be  once  dislodged,  and 
return  afterwards,  it  allows  itself  to  be  destroyed,  rather 
than  be  removed  a second  time.” 

Potenza,  the  capital  of  the  Basilicata,  is  situated  at  the 
foot  ol  the  Appennines.  The  same  town,  and  Matera,  at 
twelve  leagues  from  it  towards  the  southeast,  although  ill 
peopled,  are  the  most  important  in  the  province,  which  de- 
rived its  name  in  the  tenth  century  from  Basil  the  Second, 
emperor  of  the  east,  who  conferred,  probably,  some  privi- 
leges on  the  inliabitnnts.  It  is  at  present  one  of  the  poor- 
est provinces  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Mount  Poll i no  separates  Basilicata  from  the  two  pro- 
vinces of*  Calabria — provinces  destitute  of  important  towns, 
and  inhabited  by  a poor  and  wretched  people.  Bathed  on 
the  east,  the  west,  and  the  south  by  the  sea,  and  traversed 
by  a branch  of  the  Appennines,  the  two  Calabrian  are  in- 
dented with  large  gulfs,  cooled  by  the  sea  breeze,  and  wa- 


v  “ tower  part  of  th*  abdomen  red  (crocus  yellow,  Ed.  Eneye.)  with 

a tnnuverM  black  band.” 


• M.  Latreilki,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 


tered  by  heavy  dews,  and  by  springs  and  rivers,  which  in- 
crease the  fertility  of  a black  and  rich  soil.  Citerior  Ca- 
labria* terminates  at  Mount  Calistro,  and  at  the  banks  of 
the  Neto.*  Cosenzo,  the  capital,  is  situated  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Crati  and  the  Bussento  ;f  the  streets  are  nar- 
row and  crooked,  with  the  exception  of  one  large  street, 
which  traverses  the  town ; it  possesses,  however,  severed 
useful  establishments,  such  as  hospitals,  a college  and  two 
academies,  besides  a fine  cathedral  and  a palace  of  jus- 
tice, edifices  which  strangers  are  surprised  to  see  in  so 
small  a town.  The  only  other  important  towns  in  the  pro- 
vince are  Cassano,  Rossano,  Bisignnno  and  Cariati,  none 
of  wliich  |jQsse*ses  any  remarkable  edifice,  and  the  most 
populous  of  which  contains  hardly  nine  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. The  making  of  olive  oil  is  almost  the  only  kind  of 
industry  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Rossano  are  engaged, 
and  the  sale  of  it  constitutes  the  principal  branch  of  com- 
merce. Bkignono  is  noted  for  its  silk  worms,  and  the  best 
manna  in  Calabria  is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cariati. 

More  important  towns  arc  situated  in  Ulterior  Calabria ,* 
some  of  which  were  celebrated  in  ancient  times.  The 
walls  of  the  famous  Crotona  are  seen  on  the  eastern  coast, 
and  its  ruins  encompass  the  modem  town  of  Cotrone. 
Crotona,  rich  and  populous,  could  recruit  an  army  of  a 
hundred  thousand  combatants  within  its  walls  and  its  tern, 
tory ; Cotrone  contains  hardly  ax  thousand  souk  Not  to 
mention  the  robust  Milo,  it  is  known  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Crotona  were  renowned,  the  men  for  their  symmetry  and 
strength,  the  women  lor  their  beauty  ; but  their  descend- 
ants have  greatly  degenerated.  Crotona  contained  manj 
fine  edifices  ; its  gymnastic  games,  and  the  schools  of  phi- 
losophy founded  by  Pythagoras,  rendered  it  the  first  of 
the  Greek  colonies;  Cotrone  contains  at  present  six 
churches,  two  hos^tnls,  two  convents,  and  a seminary, 
but  no  buildings  worthy  of  notice.  Catanzaro,  although 
possessing  little  or  no  trade,11  contains  a greater  population 
than  Cotrone. 

Pizzo  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  Appennines, 
on  the  gulf  of  Saint  Eufemia.  Joachim  Murat  landed  at 
its  little  harbour  on  the  eighth  of  October,  1815,  and  at- 
tempted to  regain  his  throne.  Taken  prisoner  and  ill  treated 
by  those  who  had  long  acknowledged  him  as  their  king, 
condemned  as  a common  malefactor,  and  interred  in  the 
very  church  which  he  had  rebuilt,  his  death  may  be  con- 
sidered not  only  as  one  of  the  catastrophes  which  result 
from  political  revolutions,  but  ns  a characteristic  trait  of  a 
people,  who  afterwards  showed  themselves  incapable  of 
enjoying  the  institutions  which  they  apparently  desired. 

The  wretched  town  of  Gierace,  built  on  the  rains  of  the 
second  Locri , and  at  some  distance  from  the  ancient  city 
of  the  Locri,  does  not  contain  four  thousand  inhabitants. 
Bova,  a still  smaller  town,  was  destroyed  by  the  earthquake 
in  1783,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  and  unproved  by  Ferdinand 
the  Fourth. 

The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reggio  abounds 
with  figs  and  ananas,  and  the  town  k the  capital  of  Ulterior 
Calabria  ; the  inhabitants  carry  on  a considerable  trade 
in  the  essence  of  citron,  orange  and  bergamot.  As  a town, 

« Calabria  Citro.  • Nieto.  (Ed.  Eneyc.) 

f B astro  to.  * Calabria  Ultra. 

Coiannro  ponucwra  the  raoot  impcwtunt  nilk  manutkrtorie*  in  Cala- 
bria.—< Ed,  Encyc.)  It  h*a  a conwferahle  trade  in  com,  lUk  and  oiL— 
(Vaegien.) 
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Reggio  is  nowise  remarkable  ; its  name  indicates  its  position 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Rhegium,  once,  according  to 
Strabo,  a powerful  city,  but  afterwards  wholly  destroyed  by 
Diony  sius  the  elder.  The  tyrants  of  Syracuse  were  dreaded 
on  the  coasts  of  Italy.  The  inhabitants  of  Rhegium  formed 
a league  against  Dionysius ; but  when  hostilities  had  censed, 
and  a peace  had  been  concluded,  the  tyrant  declared  to  the 
magistrates  that  he  intended  to  choose  a wife  umong  the 
daughters  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  Rhegium ; 
the  latter  not  wishing  an  alliance  with  their  enemy,  an- 
swered that  they  could  only  give  him  the  daughter  of  the 
executioner.*  Indignant  at  such  ail  answer,  Dionysius  laid 
siege  to  the  town,  and  after  u series  of  cruelties,  the  details 
of  which  are  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  his  vengeance 
was  so  complete  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Dio- 
nysius the  younger,  the  place  could  never  be  restored  to  its 
ancient  splendour.  The  city  which  was  built  on  its  ruins 
fell  at  a Inter  ix*riud  under  the  ixiwer  of  the  Romans.  It 
was  destroyeil  by  an  earthquake,  and  rebuilt  by  Cwsar, 
whence  it  was  called  Rhegium  Julii.  Barhnms.su  reduced 
it  to  ashes  in  1543 ; between  that  period  and  the  year  1593, 
it  was  twice  pillaged  by  the  Turks,  and  injured  by  earth- 
quakes ; but  the  one  which  happened  in  1 783  was  attended 
with  more  disastrous  consequences  than  any  other.  That 
formidable  earthquake,  by  which  nil  Calabria  was  derusted, 
was  so  extraordinary  both  from  its  duration  and  effects, 
that  it  may  be  proper  to  give  some  account  of  it. 

The  first  shocks  were  felt  about  noon  on  the  fifth  of 
February,  and  were  renewed  at  short  intervals  during 
several  months.  They  were  not  preceded  by  any  of  the 
ordinary  indications,  and  in  a few  minutes  all  the  plains  in 
Ulterior  Calabria  were  laid  waste.  Those  who  witnessed 
tile  frightful  calamity,  declared  that  the  oscillations  were  so 
frequent  anil  so  violent  that  nothing  could  resist  them, — 
neither  the  works  of  nature,  nor  the  most  solid  works  of 
man.  Edifices  were  overturned,  and  their  fragments  thrown 
to  a distance.  The  materials  of  the  small  town  of  &ciglio, 
built  on  the  promontory  of  Scylla,  overwhelmed  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  persons  that  had  tied  to  the  coast  for 
refuge.  The  ruins  of  villages  rolled  from  the  lulls.  *Some 
of  the  mountains  opened,  others  sunk,  and  the  u plica ved 
earth  formed  new  heights.  In  one  part,  the  plains  were 
changed  into  lakes,  and  their  watei-s  covered  the  harvests  ; 
in  another,  rivers  issued  from  their  beds,  and  changed  the 
direction  of  their  course.  Movements  similar  to  the  un- 
dulations of  waves  were  seen  on  the  land.  Masse*  of  earth 
in  different  {daces  were  raised  into  the  air  and  fell,  as  if  they 
had  been  blown  up  by  gunpowder.  On  some  parts  of  the 
coast,  the  sea  rose  above  its  oi-dinary  limits,  and  many  who 
ran  for  safety  to  the  shore  or  to  their  vessels  were  destroyed. 
Some  pressed  the  expiring  bodies  of  their  friends,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  shared  tneir  fate.  Lovers  rushed  into  the  gulf 
that  had  swallowed  up  the  object  of  their  affections; 
mothers,  recalled  to  life  by  the  care  and  good  offices  of  rela- 
tives, sought  their  children  amidst  the  reins  of  their  houses, 
and  were  buried  with  them  in  the  same  grave.  More  than 
three  hundred  towns  or  villages  were  destroyed  in  the  two 
Calabrias,  and  most  of  the  places  that  have  lieen  already 
mentioned,  were  much  injured  ; forty  thousand  individuals 
perished,  and  twenty-thousand  were  the  victims  of  conta-  ) 
gious  diseases,  occasioned  jxThnjis  by  putrid  carcasses  in 

• Strabo,  Book  6.  chap.  11. 

h “ whkh  U u*xl  fo<r  the  name  purpoae*  a the  offiriiul  Uquurioo 

(Qiycyrrhiia  glabra.)"1 


\ stagnant  water,  or  under  the  ruins  and  rubbish  of  buildings. 
To  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  people,  the  tires,  left  in 
I the  houses,  communicated  with  the  combustible  materials, 

I and  the  flames  destroyed  what  the  earthquake  had  spared. 
Lastly,  the  little  that  remained  was  seized  by  banditti,  who, 
in  die  general  consternation,  massacred  the  inhabitants^ 
and  carried  off  whatever  was  of  value.  The  inhumanity 
and  intrepidity  of  these  men,  who  rushed  from  several  parts 
of  Italy  iuto  Calabria,  cannot  be  considered  extraordinary 
by  persons  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Neapolitan 
1 bandits.  But  several  examples  of  courage  and  disinterested- 
ness might  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  the  Calabrians 
and  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  inhabitants  of  districts  far 
removed  from  the  scene  of  these  calamities,  rivalled  each 
I other  in  mitigating  the  misfortunes  of  an  impoverished  peo- 
1 pie ; the  custom-house  officers  of  Naples  ami  the  Lnz- 
zaroni  employed  in  loading  the  vessels  which  conveyed  the 
supplies  sent  by  government  to  Calabria,  refused  to  receive 
any"  reward  for  their  services. 

Earthquakes  ure*  not  tin*  only  evils  to  which  the  two  Ca- 
labria* are  exposed  ; there  are  others  which  are  periodical, 
such  ns  the  blast  of  the  sirocco,  which  prevailing  four 
months  in  the  year,  produces  diseases  ami  destroys  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  miasms  rising  from  the  stagnant  waters  in 
summer,  which  compel  the  inhabitants  to  leave  the  low  plains 
and  to  reside  on  the  mountains. 

The  vegetation  of  the  two  Calabrian  provinces  varies 
according  to  the  exposure  of  the  soil.  The  grape  might 
yield  excellent  wine,  if  the  inhabitants  bestowed  any  care 
on  its  culture.  The  echinntcd  liquorice  ( Glycyn  hiza  edii- 
nala ,)  u variety  not  inferior  to  the  Spanish  kind,11  grows 
naturally  ; and  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  nourish  an  im- 
mense number  of  silk  worms.  The  olive,  a tree  that  may 
be  seen  almost  in  even.'  part  of  Calabria,  produces  so  much 
oil  that  the  inhabitants  keep  it  in  large  cisterns  ; the  man- 
mil  rous  ash  ( Fraxinus  rotundifolia,)  indigenous  to  these 
provinces,  grows  without  culture  in  the  plains  and  on  all 
the  lulls  ;*  it  is  during  the  greatest  heat  of  summer  that  it 
yields  the  concrete  juice  so  useful  in  medicine  ; the  palm, 

! the  cotton  plant,  and  the  sugar-cane  llouribh.  The  fruits 
I of  the  orange  and  the  lemon  tree  add  to  the  amount  of  the 
exports,  and  the  different  kinds  of  grain  are  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Larches  and  other  resinous  trees 
afford  great  quantities  of  pitch ; the  Bretian  pitch,  which 
wag  considered  very  valuable  by  the  ancients,  was  obtained 
from  the  forest  of  eila,  on  the  summits  of  the  Appennines, 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  seven  hundred  stadia  or 
twenty-three  leagues  in  length.  Tin;  thick  leaved  aloe 
crowns  the  arid  rocks ; the  rose  laurel  shades  the  banks  of 
the  rivers,  and  mingles  its  flowers  and  its  foliage  with  the 
leaves  of  the  ammdiiurria , a sort  of  grass  that  is  converted 
into  cordage,  mats,  nets  and  baskets. 

Spirited  horses,  large  and  hardy  mules,  numerous  herds 
and  Hocks,  and  woods  abounding  with  game  and  wild  buf- 
faloes, may  lie  enumerated  umong  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  two  Calabrias.  The  ancients  said  that  the  dews  of 
the  evening  renewed  the  grass  which  the  cattle  had  brows- 
1 ed  during  the  day, — a metaphor  not  so  improbable,  as  those 
| who  live  in  northern  latitudes  might  be  apt  to  suppose. 

The  natural  riches  of  the  country  are  increased  by  the 
fish  that  arc  taken  on  the  coast ; the  tunny  fisheries  arc  five 

* "Dun*  (MV  Inn  bui*  et  *ur  le  pcnrbnjit  da*  coUinra." — The  manna 
ft*h  grow*  *[M>ii!ajieou*3y  on  the  lower  put*  of  the  mountain*.  (Ed.  Encyc.) 
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most  profitable  ; the  sword-fish  ( Xiphias  gladhu)  serves  as  [ 
food  to  the  Calabrians.  The  last  animal  lias  derived  its 
name  from  a hard  or  bony  substance  that  extends  from  its 
muzzle,  and  with  which  it  defends  itself  against  its  enemies. 
The  sword-fish  grows  to  the  length  of  eighteen  or  twenty  l 
feet,  and  weighs  sometimes  four  hundred  pounds.  It  is  ■ 
diihcult,  and  even  dangerous  to  take  it,  on  account  of  its  5 
great  activity,  and  the  weapon  with  which  it  is  armed  ; it 
often  breaks  the  nets  of  the  fishermen,  who  are  obliged  to  j 
harpoon  it.  The  corals  that  fine  the  bays  arc  valuable 
from  their  fine  colour  ; and  the  fishermen  take  the  Pinna 
nobilis,  the'  largest  of  the  bivalvular  mollusca,  furnished  with  j 
tin;  long  red  silk,  that  the  people  at  Reggio  weave  into  dif-  ] 
ferent  stuffs  of  admirable  delicacy. 

The  Calabrians  delight  in  idleness  ; the  far  nimte  has 
more  charms  to  them  than  to  the  other  Italians  ; wearing  j 
loose  mantles  like  the  Spaniards,  they  resemble  the  same 
people  in  their  black  eyes  and  dark  complexion.  Suspi- 
cious and  vindictive,  a Calabrian  seldom  leaves  his  house 
without  being  armed.  Tall  or  strong  men  and  handsome 
women  are  equally  rare  in  the  province  ; the  latter  marry  | 
at  an  early  age,  and  soon  lose  their  looks.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  number  of  marriages,  and  the  fruitfulness  of 
the  women,  the  country  is  ill-peopled,  and  the  cause  may 
partly  be  attributed  to  the  custom  of  relatives  marrying  with 
each  other  ; the  inhabitants  of  almost  every  village  and  of 
many  small  towns  in  Calabria  are  so  many  kinsmen  and 
kinswomen.  The  children,  it  is  known,  are  unhealthy,  and 
the  consanguinity  of  the  parents  may  tend  to  perpetuate 
disease*.  The  dowry  of  a peasant  girl  consists  in  a small 
piece  of  ground,  in  a part  of  a vineyard,  or  even  sometimes 
in  a single  mulberry  tree.  IJttle  has  been  done  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry  ; most  of  them  are  small 
fanners  or  day  labourers  ; the  land  is  divided  among  the 
nobles,  the  clergy,  and  some  burgesses,  who  let  it  on  short 
leases.  Thus,  it  happens  that  agriculture  is  still  in  a very 
imperfect  state,  and  that  a fruitful  soil  nourishes  a poor  and 
sickly  population,  scattered  in  wretched  hovels,  in  dirty  vil- 
lages, or  deserted  towns. 

We  had  occasion,  in  treating  of  Hungary,  to  make  some 
remarks  on  a people  of  uncertain  origin,  who  in  that  coun- 
try are  called  Zi  grants ; the  same  people  are  found  in  Ca- 
labria, where  they  are  styled  Zingari.  They  ore  distin- 
guished from  a poor  population  by  their  greater  poverty, 
and  by  their  squalfid  appearance  and  dress.  Tne  men 
shave  their  beards,  but  suffer  their  hair  to  grow  ; they  gain 
n subsistence  by  buying  and  selling  horses,  and  by  working 
iron  ; many  of  them  are  conjurors  ; they  collect  crowds  in 
the  public  places,  and  perform  their  different  feats  with  great 
skill  and  address.  The  women  wander  about  the  count rv, 
and  five  by  pilfering,  or  telling  fortunes.  Without  Any  fix- 
ed habitation,  living  under  tents  where  men,  women,  chil- 
dren, and  animals  are  crowded  together,  they  form  a dis- 
tinct people  from  the  other  inhabitants  ; they  marry  only 
among  themselves.  According  to  travellers,  the  ZJingnri 
are  more  ignorant  and  dissolute  than  the  Calabrians ; all 
of  them  can  speak  ItaBan,  but  many  words  in  their  own 
dialect  indicate  its  eastern  origin.  Their  religion  is  a com- 
pound of  Christianity  and  different  superstitions  ; they  ad- 
mit the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  they  have  no  venera- 


• There  are  several  colonic*  of  Albanian*  in  Calabria,  who  still  retain 
their  language,  and  in  me  few  of  whom  mi  here  to  the  Greek  chureh. — P. 

► •*  Their  greatest  breadth  i*  70  leagues." 

• The  Psriument  before  its  reformation  in  1810,  was  comjiosed  of  three 


tion  for  the  Virgin.  As  to  marriages,  funerals,  and  bap- 
tisms, they  conform  readily  to  Catholic  ceremonies,  but  if 
the  clergymen  refuse  to  celebrate  them,  the  Zingari  have 
no  scruples  in  substituting  other  rites  which  were  probably 
derived  from  paganism.* 

A distance  of  a hundred  and  ten  leagues  forms  the  great- 
est length  of  the  continental  provinces  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples ; their  mean  breadth  varies  from  twenty  to  thirty, 
but  they  are  upwards  of  seventy  in  some  parts.4 

A phenomenon  similar  to  the  mirage  in  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  and  one  that  can  only  be  accounted  for  bv  the  re- 
fraction of  light,  has  sometimes  been  observed  on  the  coasts 
of  the  strait,  which  separates  Reggio  from  Messina.  A lew 
minutes  before  the  sun  issues  from  the  waves  in  summer,  a 
spectator  on  the  shores  of  Sicily,  looking  in  the  direction  of 
Reggio,  may  sec  forests,  towers  and  palaces  in  the  air,  the 
whole  forming  a pmiorumu  of  Messina,  its  hills,  woods  and 
houses.  If  a spectator  on  the  Italian  coast,  foots  towards 
Messina,  he  sees  also  in  the  clouds  the  image  of  a city  simi- 
lar to  Reggio.  The  illusion  has  hitherto  been  imperfectly 
explained ; it  would  be  less  extraordinary,  if  a person  saw 
the  town  that  bounded  the  horizon,  instead  of  the  one  near 
which  he  was  placed.  The  phenomenon  has  given  rise  to 
the  following  table  in  Calabria  and  Sicily,  for  the  people 
have  inherited  from  the  Creeks,  the  love  of  marvellous  and 
brilliant  fictions.  The  Fata  Morgana,  a powerful  fairy, 
rules  over  the  Strait  of  Messina  ; she  displays  her  aerial 
palaces  to  mariners,  that  they  may  be  shipwrecked  on  the 
rocks  where  the  modern  Circe  waits  to  destroy  them. 

Sicily  possesses  more  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  leagues 
of  coast,  and  several  important  harbours,  such  as  Messina, 
Palermo,  Syracuse  and  Catania.  It  is  divided  into  seven 
intendancies,  and  twenty-three  districts.  It  was  once  the 
country  of  the  arts ; such  was  its  prosperity  in  ancient  times, 
that  the  inhabitants  in  the  single  town  of  Syracuse  were 
almost  ns  numerous  as  the  whole  present  population.  The 
same  island,  during  the  zenith  01  Napoleon’s  power,  was 
the  only  state  in  Europe  governed  by  a prince  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.  It  retained  its  feudal  customs  with  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  Three  Jirms  ( Tre  Broca,)*  until  I-onl  William 
Bentinck,  the  English  ambassador,  induced  liis  Sicilian 
majesty  to  grant  his  subjects  a representative  government 
framed  after  the  model  of  the  British  constitution.  “ The 
advantages  of  the  new  system,”  says  the  Count  Fedor  de 
Karaczay,*  “ must  ere  long  have  been  felt  by  every  claw 
of  the  community.  The  privileged  classes  were  to  he  put 
1 on  ail  equality  with  the  others,  in  order  that  they  might 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  epoch  of 
the  hundred  days,  tne  treaty  of  Paris,  and  the  defeat  of 
Murat  by  the  Austrians,  enabled  Ferdinand  to  regain  the 
throne  of  Naples.  The  selfish  and  limited  notions  of  the 
Sicilian  barons, — the  ancient  feudal  proprietors,  were  car- 
ried into  effect.  It  was  thought  that  the  times  of  the  three 
Itracci  were  to  return,  and  with  the  parliament,  the  feudal 
riglits.  All  the  nobles  united  to  overturn  the  constitution, 
but  they  little  imagined  that  they  were  to  gain  nothing  by 
the  change.  The  constitution  was  indeed  abolished  by  a 
decree  published  at  Messina,  hut  the  privileges  ol  the  nobles 
have  not  been  restored.  Ferdinand  the  First  took  the  title 
of  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  on  the  eighth  of  December,  1816, 


branchr*  rb.  2129  noble*,  66  prelate*  and  13  doputk*  fan  cities,  uuw- 
ntie*  and  enrarn  entate*.  (Ed  tlKj'f. P- 

- Manuel  do  Voyngcur  cn  Sirilr,  ‘tiWbhrd  in  French  at  Gotha,  1896. 
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and  Sicily  was  declared  a province  of  the  kingdom.* *•  The 
noble*  acknowledge  their  errors  while  it  i*  too  late  to  cor- 
rect them  ; taught  by  the  past,  they  may  not  perhaps  be 
again  so  easily  deceived.” 

While  a Frenchman  reigned  over  Naples,  the  Sicilians 
possessed  a considerable  inland  trade,  and  Palermo  was 
the  residence  of  a king  and  a numerous  court ; but  the 
Sicilians  are  now  governed  by  the  lieutenant  of  a viceroy, 
and  the  circulating  medium,  attracted  to  Naples,  is  daily 
becoming  more  scarce  in  the  island.  No  manufacturing 
industry  tends  to  bring  baek  the  money,  which  the  Sicilian 
courtiers  spend  at  Naples.  Different  objects  of  luxury, 
muslins,  linens  and  other  articles,  are  imported  from  England 
or  France,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  factitious  but  urgent 
wants,  the  island  furnishes  only  raw  materials,  of  which  the 
production  affords  employment  to  but  a small  number  of 
hands.  The  most  iinjsirtant  of  these  materials  are  raw  silk, 
averaging  one  year  with  another,  not  less  than  £180,000  ;*  j 
different  sorts  of  wines,  among  others  those  of  Syracuse 
and  Marsala,'  of  which  the  quantity  exported  to  Boston  ex- ; 
ceeds  two  thousand  pipes,  anil  the  value  £S9,000 grain 
to  the  amount  of  £372,000,*  a quantity  much  less  con- 
siderable than  in  nnrietit  times,  when  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
were  called  the  granwies  of  Iht  Roman  people  ; fruits  that 
are  sold  lor  £H0,(XK);f  olive  oil,  equal  in  value  to  £84,000;* 
soda,  of  which  great  quantities  are  exported  to  Marseilles  ; 
and  the  produce  of  the  tunny  fisheries,  yielding  £ 1 5,000. k 
Sicily  carries  on,  besides,  a trade  in  mercury,  sulphur,  alum, 
nitre  and  rock  salt  Such  are  the  only  sources  of  wealth, 
and  they  may  be  mentioned  to  the  disgrace  rather  than  to 
the  credit  of  the  Sicilian  government.  Although  there  is 
not  a more  fertile  soil  in  Europe,  not  a fourth  part  of  the 
surface  is  cultivated ; treasures  arc  contained  in  the  depths 
of  the  earth,  but  its  gokl,  silver,  copper,  iron  and  lead  mines 
have  been  long  neglected.  The  gypsum,  with  which  Sicily 
abounds,  might  be  used  in  building,  or  as  a manure,  anil 
it  might  even  form  an  article  of  exportation,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants derive  no  advantage  from  it 

If  agriculture,  industry  and  commerce  were  encouraged, 
Sicily  might  contain,  ns  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  three 
times  the  number  of  its  present  population.  But  many 
obstacles  must  lie  removed  before  it  can  attain  such  a de- 
gree of  prosperity ; the  nobility  must  show  an  example  of 
disinterestedness,  that  can  hardly  be  expected  from  their 
character  and  habits.  The  indolent  and  slothful  would 
suffer  from  the  change,  and  the  number  of  monks  would  be 
diminished.  There  are  no  manufactories  in  the  island,  but 
it  would  be  of  advantage  to  establish  some  ia  the  different 
convents,  ns  their  number  is  out  of  all  pro|»rtion  with  that 
of  the  inhabitants.  Twentv-eight  thousand  monks  and 
eighteen  thousand  nuns,  in  ull  forty-six  thousand,  are  con- 
tained in  a population  of  one  million  six  hundred  and  (iffy 
thousand  individuals,  which  gives  one  recluse  for  every  thirty-  [ 
live  inhabitants.  The  secular  clergy  might  not  perhaps  be 
averse  to  such  a reform,  for  they  are  said  to  be  tolerant, 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  are  enlightened  and 
well  informed.  They  possess  a third  part  of  the  land,  but 
their  influence  depends  os  much  on  their  knowledge  ns  on 
their  wealth.  The  nobles,  still  more  wealthy,  poaraaa  almost 

* According  to  n tlrrrrr  of  the  month  of  July,  1034,  Sicily  in  governed  by 
th<*  *simr  lawn  ns  the  other  Neapolitan  (state* 

*•  M Annua)  value  4 million*  franc*.” 

« “ The  most  eatremed  an*  tluwc  of  Syrjcine  and  ManwiU." 

* “ Total  value  about  900,000  franca,  • mill  suits  franca  " 


all  the  rest  of  the  country  ; they  are  composed  of  a hundred 
and  twenty  princes,  eighty  dukes,  a hundred  and  forty 
marquises,  thirty  counts  three  hundred  and  sixty  barons, 
and  a great  many  knights,  who  are  also  included  in  the 
aristocracy.  The  nbolition  of  their  privileges  has  tended 
to  diminish  their  revenue,  but  they  may  imitate  the  Russian 
nobles,  and  add  to  tbeir  riches  by  building  manufactories, 
and  encouraging  agriculture,  which  might  be  done  without 
difficulty  in  a country  where  nature  invites  man  to  labour  by 
repaying  him  a hundredfold. 

Sicily,  from  its  situation  between  Europe  and  Africa, 
might  easily  be  rendered  the  most  commercial  island  in  the 
Mediterranean  ; but  before  such  a change  can  take  place, 
good  roads  must  be  substituted  for  rugged  and  incon- 
venient paths:  so  long  as  there  is  no  other  road1  in  the 
island  than  the  one  between  Montreale  and  Alcnmo,  the 
difficulties  of  communication  are  likely  to  prevent  every 
improvement  in  agriculture.  Lands  yield  less  than  four  per 
cent,  to  the  proprietor ; be  advances  the  9eed  to  the 
farmer,  who  returns  it  after  harvest,  and  pays  his  rent  in 
produce,  according  to  the  rates  that  are  determined  in 
every  parish. 

While  an  eternal  winter  reigns  on  die  summit  of  Etna, 
the  rest  of  Sicily  enjoys  a perjwtual  spring.  In  April, 
Reaumur’s  thermometer  stands  at  about  seventeen  degrees 
in  the  shade  at  noon,  but  when  the  sirocco  blows,  the  same 
thermometer  rise’s  to  thirty-five  or  thirty -six  degrees.  The 
other  southern  winds,  or  tne  Libecchio k from  the  southwest, 
and  the  Jhutral'  from  the  south,  are  more  or  less  accom- 
panied with  the  unwholesome  effects  of  the  sirocco.  The 
months  of  November  and  December  are  mild  ; people  seek 
the  shade  in  January  ; but  the  cold  winds  of  March  compel 
the  Sicilians  to  have  recourse  to  their  portable  fires.* 

The  Sicilian  wheat  grows  to  an  extraordinary  height ; 
the  ears  seldom  contain  less  than  sixty  grains ; both  the 
grains  and  the  straw  are  of  a golden  or  bright  yellow  colour, 
by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  wheat  of  northern 
countries.  The  finest  crops  in  France  or  England  present 
to  the  Sicilian  the  image  of  sterility,  so  much  do  his  own 
exhibit  that  of  abundance.  The  aloe  rises  to  the  height 
of  thirty  feet ; moat  of  the  roads  are  lined  with  the  Cactus 
opnntia*  and  its  purple  fruit,  in  shape  not  unlike  a fig, 
serves  as  food  for  tne  poor.  The  water  melons  are  perhaps 
finer  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  fruits  of 
the  date  tree  arrive  at  maturity  ; their  sweet  juice  forms  a 
seasoning  for  certain  dishes,  or  they  are  dried,  and  served 
on  the  tables  of  the  wealthy  and  the  burgesses.  The  pome- 
granate, brought  from  Carthage  into  Italy  by  the  Romans, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  punica,  yields  a vinous  nnd  acid 
mice,  very  agreeable  to  the  people  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  sugar  cane  is  indigenous  to  the  coast  opposite  Africa, 
and  the  coffee  shrub  has  been  discovered  in  « wild  state  in 
the  same  part  of  the  island.  So  grent  a variety  of  plants  in 
addition  to  those  of  northern  rli mates,  might  tempt  the  in- 
dolent Sicilian  to  bestow  more  attention  on  agriculture. 

Messina  is  situated  nearer  the  Calabrian  coast  than  any 
other  town  in  Sicily.  It  was  founded,  according  to  the 
common  opinion,  ten  centuries  before  the  vulgar  era.  The 
Sicult,  says  Thucydides,  called  it  Z ancle,  from  a word  in 

r “ Lemon*  «uv)  oranges  for  1,^^00,000  franca." 

* " ii  miltinn*  franca.” 

h M Mon?  than  250,000  francs."  * " Chnussce.” 

• It.  lAbtrrio.  1 It.  Aurtro. 

■ Browers.  ■ Nofiul,  Indian  lip. 
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their  language  which  signified  a scythe  or  pruning  hook, 
probably  on  account  of  the  crooked  form  of  its  harbour.* 
Three  or  four  centuries  after  its  foundation,  Anaxiias,  the 
chief  of  the  Mesaenian  colony  at  Reggio,  defeated  the 
Zone  tax,  took  possession  of  their  town,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Metstma  or  Metsmt.  It  was  taken  at  a later  period  by 
the  JWamertmij  a people  of  Campania.  The  town  was 
wholly  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  that  happened  in 
1783  ; it  has  since  been  rebuilt  according  to  a regular  plan, 
but  although  it  lias  been  declared  a free  port,  it  is  not  so 
important  as  it  once  was : it  contained  before  the  last  catas- 
trophe, more  than  a hundred  thousand  inhabitants ; the 
present  population  is  about  seventy  thousand.1*  It  rises  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  at  the  basfc  of  the  mountains, 
the  branches  of  which  extend  throughout  the  island,  forming 
in  our  opinion  the  continuation  of  the  Apennines.  The 
sides  of  these  heights  arc  intersected  by  ravines ; they  are 
covered  with  a thousand  varied  jilants,  that  rise  above  the 
palaces  of  Messina.  The  agitated  waters  of  the  strait, 
where  Scylla  and  Charybdis  were  the  terror  of  ancient 
navigators,  are  seen  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  Built  on 
uneven  ground,  Messina  is  about  mx  thousand  yards  in 
extent a promontory  of  rocks  and  sand  protrudes  in  the 
form  of  a semicircle  on  the  right,  anil  forms  a sale  and 
spacious  anchorage  for  ships.  A large  citadel,  together  with 
several  forts  and  batteries,  defends  the  entrance  into  its  har- 


bour, which  may  be  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  streets  are  broad  and  regular,  and 
paved  with  large  pieces  of  lava.  The  well  built  quays  are 
lined  with  low  houses,  probably  that  less  danger  may  accrue 
in  tlie  event  of  earthquakes.  Four  or  live  large  but  irregu- 
lar squares  or  piazzas  may  be  remarked  ruthrr  for  the  pro- 
fusion than  the  taste  or  selection  of  their  ornaments ; they 
are  all  decorated  with  marble  fountains  and  bronze  stntues 
of  ordinary  workmanship.  The  royal  palace,  in  point  of 
architecture,  the  finest  building  in  the  town,  is  not  yet  finish- 
ed. The  churches  may  vie  with  others  in  Italy,  in  the 
number  of  their  paintings  and  images,  which  are  placed  to- 
gether without  much  judgment.  The  cathedral  built  by 
Count  Roger,  is  decorated  with  twenty-six  columns  of  I 
Egyptian  granite,  and  they  have  a very  singular  effect  near 
Gothic  ornaments  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  people  are 
ill  educated  in  Messina  ; few  among  the  lower  orders  can 
read,  and  still  fewer  among  the  nobles  are  well  informed. 
The  different  places  of  education  are  a royal  college  and 
six  gratuitous  schools,  two  of  which  are  reserved  for  young 
nobles  ; there  arc  besides  n seminary  for  four  hundred  pupils, 
and  forty -six  convents  for  men  or  women.  Among  other 
institutions,  may  be  mentioned  a bank,  several  mounts  of 
piety,4  a lazaretto  and  a large  hospital.* 

Taormina  stands  on  a hill  near  the  shore,  about  twelve 


leagues  to  the  south-west  of  Messina.  Although  not  peo- 
pled by  more  than  three  thousand  inhabitants,  it  contains  a 
great  many  churches  and  convents.  The  Roman  way  that 
leads  to  it,  and  the  vast  remains  of  a theatre,  prove  it  to  be 
the  1'aurominittm  of  the  Romans,  formerly  a considerable 
town,  which  Arabs  and  earthquakes  have  destroyed.  The 
edifice  already  mentioned,  the  most  remarkable  of  any  iu 
Taormina,  Is  more  than  two  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and 
it  serves  to  give  the  modems  a correct  idea  of  ancient  thea- 
tres ' although  of  so  great  dimensions,  the  space  allotted  to 
the  actors  was  only  a few  feet  in  depth,  not  more  than  the 
space  in  modem  theatres  between  tne  curtain  and  the  or- 
chestra/ The  sculptures  that  adorned  the  theatre,  now 
decorate  the  monasteries  in  Taormina  ; their  profane  ori- 
gin was  no  protection  against  the  pious  zeal  of  tne  Norman 
princes. 

The  riVer  Can  tarn,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Jll- 
cantara , given  it  by  the  Arabs,  separates  the  plain  below 
Taormina  from  the  last  declivities  of  Etna  or  GiMlo,*  the 
latter  a name  also  of  Arabic  origin,  and  one  that  signifies  a 
mountain.  A pyramidical  rock  forms  the  summit  of  the 
great  volcano,  of  which  the  crater  is  more  than  a league  in 
circumference,  and  seven  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Many 
strangers  visit  the  mountain,  but  few  ever  reach  its  frozen 
summit,  so  much  do  the  difficulties  and  dangers  increase 
after  having  passed  the  first  region  of  snow.'1  Not  many 
years  ago  an  English  traveller,  who  reached  the  crater,  was 
rash  enough  to  descend  it  by  means  of  ropes  attached  to 
his  waist ; he  was  drawn  up  suffocated,  alter  having  given 
the  signal  to  his  guides,  but  they  were  unable  to  restore  him 
to  life/  The  lava  and  scoriae  of  Etna  are  ns  useful  in  fer- 
tilizing the  ground  os  the  same  substances  on  Vesuvius  ; 
thus,  the  base  of  Etna,  which  some  writers  consider  equal 
to  a hundred  lengues  in  circumference,  affords  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  a hundred  and  eighty  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  plants  in  the  same  part  of  Sicily  reach  to  an  extraor- 
dinary size  ; near  the  volcanic  promontory  of  Aci,  a place 
connected  with  the  fable  of  Acis  and  Galatea,  old  chestnut 
trees,  the  silent  witnesses  of  political  revolutions  and  natu- 
ral convulsions,  extend  to  a great  distance  their  wide  spread- 
ing branches.  One  of  them  is  twenty-four  feet  in  diameter/ 
another  is  fifteen,  but  the  most  remarkable  of  any,  and  one 
that  many  consider  a sufficient  inducement  for  strangers 
to  go  out  of  their  way  to  examine,  is  the  Castagno  dei  cenlo 
cavalls,  not  an  inaccurate  designation,  for  according  to  Si- 
roond,  a hundred  horses  may  find  shelter  under  its  made  ;* 
the  circumference  is  not  less  than  a hundred  and  twelve 
feet* 

Catania,  the  ancient  Cat  ana,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Etna,  on  the  sea-shore  ; it  was  founded  seven  centuries  be- 
fore the  vulgar  era,  but  it  has  been  often  destroyed  by  lava 


• Strabo  adopt*  the  opinion  of  Thucydides : are  book  vi  chap  3-15. 
Thus,  it  might  be  easy  to  prove  the  Greek  origin  of  the  Siculi,  far  the 
Qrwk  word  (tywXe,  which  i*  pronounced  tancte,  signifies  also  a scythe  or 
puning  hook. 

• Between  eighty  and  ninety  thousand.  Ed.  Enevc  * " 3000  lour*.11 

4 “ Three  mount*  of  piety.”  • The  public  hospital. 

1 “ L'avant-eeine  ’*  * It  Monte  Gibe  tic,  Monfibello. 

k The  sdence  of  Homer  concerning  the  fin*  of  Etna,  render  it  probable 
that  it  was  in  the  mine  inactive  atete  in  Ilia  time,  aa  Vesuvius  wu  in  the 
time  of  Strabo.  The  number  of  Ha  eruption*  from  the  earliest  period  of 
history  to  the  present  day  amounts  to  eighty -one ; namely. 

Recorded  by  Thocvdidct*  ...  3 

In  the  year  133  before  Christ  . . .1 

• The  three  eruptions  recorded  by  Thucydides,  happened  A.  C.  565, 
A-  C 476  and  A.  C.  435-— P. 

, VOL.  II— Nos  l)|  a ta.  6 X 


In  the  year  44  of  the  vulgar  era 

252 . 

During  the  twelfth  century 
During  the  thirteenth  • • 

During  the  fourteenth  . • 

During  the  fifteenth  ... 
During  the  sixteenth  . 

During  the  seventeenth  . • 

During  the  eighteenth  . . 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 


1 

1 

a 

a 

4 

4 

33 

M 
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' Manuel  rlu  voyageur  en  Sicile,  par  M.  la  curate  Kararzay- 
t “24  fart  in  one  direction,  and  13  ia  another.” 

I m and  in  it*  interior. ”(7)  The  trunk,  near  tlie  ground,  separates 

into  five  great  divisions,  farming  s large  eavily,  and  appearing  u»  if  fi'« 
trees  had  grown  into  otnu— P.  * Simond’a  1 ravels  in  Italy. 
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and  earthquakes,  sod  it  does  not  cover  at  present  more  than  | while  others  are  employed  in  making  amber  crosses  and 
a fourth  part  of  the  surface  which  H occupied  when  I Hem,  chaplets. 

tyrant  of  Syracuse,  changed  its  name  into  Etna,  and  peo-  The  road  from  Catania  to  Syracuse  is  not  nearly  so 
pled  it  with  new  inhabitants.  The  town  is  large  and  well  pleasant  as  the  one  from  Messina  to  Catania  ; indeed  the 
Wilt : its  fine  edifices,  which  render  it  not  unlike  Turin,  are  former  extends  along  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore.  But  the 


so  many  proofs,  not  of  its  prosperity,  but  rather  of  its  mis- 
fortunes ; for  in  Catania,  houses  never  become  old,  they 
give  way  either  to  invn  or  volcanic  shocks.  It  is  to  the 
earthquakes  of  1693  anil  1783,  that  it  owes  its  magnifi- 
cence ; almost  wholly  destroyed,  it  was  rebuilt  with  greater 
regularity.  Most  of  its  edifices  have  been  since  injured  by 
the  shocks  in  1819.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest ; 
the  walls  of  the  sacristy  are  covered  with  fresco  paintings, 
which  represent  the  ravages  of  the  eruption  in  1669  ; dur- 
ing that  period,  a torrent  of  lava,  a league  in  breadth,  was 
accumulated  behind  the  walls  of  the  town,  which  were  more 
than  sixty  feet  high,  but  the  burning  stream  flowed  over 
them  into  Catania,  traversed  the  city,  and  formed  a lofty 
mole  ill  the  sea,  which  adds  nt  present  to  the  safety  of  the 
harbour.  The  people,  however,  are  jiersuaded  that  the 
town  owes  its  preservation  to  St.  Agatha,  the  tutelar  saint 
of  Catania,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  same  place  un- 
der the  reign  of  Decius.  It  is  true  that  they  attribute  to 
their  own  sins,  the  misfortunes  which  the  protection  of  the 
saint  cannot  avert  The  convent  or  rather  palace  of  the 
Benedictines,  forms  a striking  contrast,  by  its  magnificent  * 
architecture,  with  the  simplicity  that  is  so  well  adapted  to 
a house  of  devotion.  The  monastery  may  be  considered  a 
museum  of  the  antiquities  that  have  been  discovered  in  the 
neighlwurbood  ; it  possesses,  besides  several  valuable  paint- 
ings, a collection  of  natural  history,  a huge  library,  and 
gardens  made  at  much  expense  on  a bed  of  lava.  A great 
many  antiquities  are  contained  in  the  Biscari  museum, 
which  was  founded  by  an  opulent  nobleman  of  the  same 
name,  who  employed  his  wealth  in  exploring  or  digging 
for  antiquities  in  the  territory  of  Catania.  The  ancient 
theatre  and  amphitheatre,  the  old  walls,  baths  and  temples 
were  buried  under  several  layers  of  lava  and  alluvial  deposits, 
that  were  removed  by  the  same  individual ; lastly,  the  town 
is  indebted  to  him  for  several  ancient  statues,  and  a basaltic 
elephant  carrying  an  Egyptian  obelisk  on  its  back.  Al- 
though the  religious  houses  in  Catania  are  richly  endowed, 
sufficient  funds  are  not  wanting  for  the  university.  The 
professors  are  distinguished  by  their  attainments,  and  their 
classes  nre  attended  by  five  hundred  students  ; those  among 
the  nobles,  who  are  educated  in  the  same  institution,  are  in 
general  well  informed.  A convent  in  the  town,  serves  as 
a residence  for  the  knights  of  Malta,  whose  predecessors 
were  for  a long  time  the  terror  of  the  Crescent. 

The  territory  of  Catania  produces  plenty  of  com,  wine, 
flax,  olives  and  silk.  Much  amber,  and  some  pieces  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  are  collected  on  the  coast  near  the  month 
of  the  Giaretta,  formerly  the  Simjethus, — a river  celebrated 
by  the  ancient  poets.  These  products  maintain  the  indus- 
try and  commerce  of  the  town  ; the  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
trade  in  olive  oil ; some  manufacture  linen  anil  silk  stuffs, 

* Sfmho  refutes  triumphantly  the  common  opinion  that  existed  in  his 
time,  ronor mine  the  junction  of  the  Alpheus  end  Arethusa.  Book  VI. 
Chap.  Hi.  sect.  5. 

b Incrcdihili  mnjpiitudine  et  plenirfimu?  pitcium, 

• “The  piece  of  money,  intended  u the  lire  die.,  was  observed  in  the 
mouth  of  several  skeletons."  A small  coin  (fnewe  vcl  oAcdus)  was  nut  in 
the  mouth  of  the  deceased,  that  he  might  give  k to  Charon  for  hit  freight. 
(Adam’*  Antuj.  p,  515.) 

— noc  habet,  quem  purrignt,  ore  tried  tern, — Juvenal,  Sat.  iiL  v.967, — P. 


Phrygian  bonnet,  still  wont  by  the  inhabitants,  recals  some 
associations  not  without  interest,  and  the  traveller  passes 
through  a country  embellished  by  the  brilliant  fictions  of  the 
Greeks.  The  banks  of  the  Simasthus  are  still  covered  with 
the  fragrant  flowere,  which  Proserpine  Teas  gathering,  wlien 
she  was  carried  away  by  Pluto, — the  god  of  hell  and  of 
Etna,  who  shared  with  her  his  empire. 

The  fountain  of  Arethusa  issues  from  a rock  near  the 
ancient  Syracuse,  which  the  Greeks  called  PaUapolu  front 
its  live  quarters  ; the  fountain  serves  to  recal  the  story  of 
the  nymph  Arethusa,  flying  from  Alpheus,  but  her  meta- 
morphosis availed  her  little,  for  the  ancients  pretended  that 
the  Alpheus  passed  under  the  sea,  ami  united  his  stream* 
with  the  fountain — a notion  sufficiently  poetical,  but  con- 
trary to  physical  geography,  by  which  the  impossibility  of 
such  a communication  may  be  easily  demonstrated.*  The 
fountain,  which  Cicero  describes  as  of  very  great  magni- 
tude, and  abounding  in  fi*h,b  can  no  longer  be  recognised ; 
it  is,  at  present,  only  a small  and  narrow  stream,  where  the 
women  of  modern  Syracuse  are  employed  in  washing 
clothes.  The  modem  town  scarcely  occupies  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  the  ancient  city  ; the  latter  did  not  long  survive 
the  decline  of  Athens.  Modem  Syracuse  is  built  on  the 
island  that  the  ancients  called  ,Va«oi ; the  circumference 
of  the  town,  including  the  large  and  small  harbour,  is 
hardly  equal  to  a league,  while  that  of  the  ancient  city 
amounted  to  nearly  eight.  Some  idea  m»y  be  formed  of 
its  great  population  in  past  times,  from  the  extent  of  its  ca- 
tacombs ; they  are  situated  in  the  plant  wltere  the  old 
church  of  Sl  John  stands  at  present,  and  they  are  cut  in 
a Bort  of  sandy  limestone.  Long  and  regular  galleries, 
extending  in  every  direction,  arc  interrupted  at  different 
distances  by  large  circular  halls,  covered  with  stucco,  and 
open  at  the  roof  so  as  to  admit  the  light  and  air.  Niche* 
and  tombs  are  hollowed  in  the  sides,  and  in  some  of  them 
twenty  coffins,  placed  one  above  another,  were  found,  and 
pieces  of  money,  the  fare  for  the  ferryman  of  Acheron, 
have  been  observed  near  several  skeletons.'  It  was  in  the 
same  plan'  that  Cicero  discovered  the  tomb  of  Archi- 
medes.'1 One  may  still  trace  the  enclosure  or  outer  wall 
which  Dionysus  built  round  the  town,  and  examine  the  re- 
mains of  a large  tlwatre  and  amphitheatre,  cut  in  the  rock. 
The  celebrated  prison,  called  the  Ear  of  Dumytiut,  is  not 
a building,  but  a cavern,  perhaps  the  quarry  out  of  which 
old  Syracuse  was  built its  form  is  most  favourable  to  the 
repercussion  of  sound,  high,  narrow,  pointed  above,  and 
presenting  a singular  curve  in  its  horizontal  depth.  It  is 
so  sonorous  that  Dionysius  might  have  placed  himself  near 
the  opening  above  it,  and  heard  whatever  the  prisoners  said 
in  a whisper.  The  tearing  of  a piece  of  paper  makes  a 
noise  not  unlike  that  occasioned  by  knocking  a heavy  stick 

4 This  ia  not  in  the  original.  The  tomb  of  Airhimrdw  w**  found  by 
Cicero  near  one  of  the  gate*  of  Svracw,  (nf  mim  ad  nor  tat  Aftragin* 
no*  mqfno /rtquentia  nrwikhrorum,)  ovrrsrrown  with  thorns  ana  bnun- 
Me*.  It  could  not,  ihrrrtorr,  have  been  in  the  catacombs. — P. 

* Thb  is  not  in  the  origin*!.  Tin*  perpendicular  height  of  the  Ear  of 
Dionysius  is  about  DO  feet  (58  feet  M.  B.)  and  its  length  250  fart  (Bry- 
done)— arareely  large  enough  to  supply  materials  fur  such  a city  ns  ancient 
Syracuse.  The  LeUomiee,  an  extensive  quarry,  now  converted  into  a gw* 
den,  b better  entitled  to  that  distinction. — P. 
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against  a stone  ; some  notion  may  thus  be  formed  of  the 
effect  produced  by  the  discharge  of  a pistol,  an  experiment 
with  which  the  ciceroni  are  not  unwilling  to  gratify  stran- 
gers. 

Modem  Syracuse  has  been  much  injured  by  earth- 

auakes  ; the  one  that  happened  in  1 693,  did  not  last  more 
lan  four  minutes,  but  it  destroyed  almost  all  the  houses, 
and  a fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Although  now  an 
insignificant  town,  it  possesses  a theatre  and  a very  valua- 
ble museum,  in  which  may  be  seen  a statue  of  Venus  Cal- 
lipygia,  supposed  to  be  the  one  described  by  Athenseus, 
and  given  to  the  Syracusans  by  the  emperor  Helioga bolus. 
The  cathedral  is  the  ancient  temple  of  Minerva ; it  was 
transformed  into  a church  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
century ; its  most  precious  ornament  is  a Madonna  of  solid 
silver,  as  large  as  life  ; the  lady  appears  in  a robe,  covered 
with  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  on  certain  solemn 
occasions,  such  as  the  aay  of  an  annual  visit  which  she 
makes,  in  procession  and  with  much  ceremony,  to  another 
Madonna  m the  neighbourhood. 

Mount  Laura,  which  rises  to  the  west  of  Byracuse,  is 
one  of  the  highest  points  in  the  three  chains  that  traverse 
Sicily.  Calatagirone,  an  industrious  and  commercial  town, 
is  situated  on  the  southern  ride  of  the  mountains,  at  a oon- 
sideruble  elevation  ; the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  com- 
merce, agriculture  and  the  useful  arts.  It  contains  many 
churches  and  priests  convents  and  monks,  besides  a royal 
college  and  several  hospitals.  Two  or  three  fairs  arc  held 
every  year  in  the  town  ; and  according  to  different  authors, 
the  population  amounts  to  nineteen  thousand  six  hundred 
inhabitants,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  number  has 
been  overrated.  It  stands  on  the  rite  of  l/ybla  Minima  or 
Jfcraz a,  as  it  is  called  in  the  ltineraiy  of  Antomne.  A bad 
road  passes  through  Calatagirone  from  Catania  to  Castro- 
Giovanni,  a town  of  eleven  thousand  souls,  which  from  its 
position  on  a hill,  and  from  some  remains  of  antiquity,  was 
probably  the  ancient  Erma,  a place  mentioned  by  Strabo  ; 
within  its  walls,  about  a hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  a number  of  revolted  slaves  maintained  a long 
and  obstinate  riegc  against  the  Romans.  The  neighbour- 
ing country  was  and  is  still  very  fruitful  in  corn.  Ceres  had 
a magnificent  temple  in  the  town,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  her  dominions  ; at  no  great  distance 
from  it  may  be  seen  the  grotto,  by  which  Pluto  returned  to 
the  infernal  regions,  when  be  carried  away  Proserpine. 

A road  from  Castro-Gkjvanni  leads  to  Girgenti,  but  by 
following  the  course  of  the  Salso,  one  may  reach  Aticata, 
a town  of  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  sea 
coast ; it  « protected  by  two  forts,  and  well  known  in  Sicily 
for  its  pastry  and  macaroni.  The  harbour,  although  small, 
is  muen  frequented,  and  the  ruins  on  Mount  Serrato  in  the 
neighbourhood,  are,  according  to  some  antiquaries,  the  re- 
mains of  Gcloy  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Apollodorus,  of 
the  philosopher  Timagoras  and  the  tyrant  Gelon.  At  a 
short  distance  from  the  same  place  stood  the  tomb  of  iEs- 
chyliis. 

Girgenti,  of  which  the  streets  rise  Tike  steps  one  above 
another,  on  one  of  the  highest  mountains  near  the  coast, 
is  a dirty,  ill-built  and  by  no  means  commercial  town. 


* In  the  origin*!. — M beyond  the  PtaUni  and  the  CaleUbeflota."  The 
translator  iMieui  to  have  considered  the  two  names  **  belonging  to  the 

tame  riw,  nut  they  are  in  fact  two  distinct  mem  entering  the  aea  on  the 
western  const  between  Girgenti  and  8ctnrts,  the  Platani  on  the  south. 


It  possesses  an  orphan  hospital,  a lyceum  with  a library  and 
a collection  of  medals,  an  episcopal  palace,  and  a seminary  ; 
it  contains  also  forty-six  churches  and  fifteen  monasteries, 
although  its  population  does  not  exceed  fifteen  tltousand 
souls,  it  rises  on  the  rite  of  the  citadel,  that  Daedalus  built 
at  the  request  of  king  Cocalus,  to  defend  Agrigentwn.  The 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  situated  about  a mile  and  a 
half  to  the  south-east,  at  a place  called  Girgenti  Veccluo. 
Several  convents  rise  within  its  enclosure,  wliich  consisted 
of  rocks  cut  in  the  form  of  walls.  Jlgrigentum,  which 
Strabo  calk  J^cragas , from  the  name  ol  the  stream  that 
watered  it,  was  founded  six  hundred  years  before  the  vul- 
gar era ; Amilcar  destroyed  it  two  hundred  years  after- 
wards ; having  been  rebuilt,  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans. 
The  population  amounted  to  two  hundred  thousand  souls, 
and  it  was  a considerable  town,  at  comparatively  so  late  a 
period  as  the  year  941,  when  the  Arabs  or  Saracens  laid 
it  in  ruins.  If  the  inhabitants  were  unable  to  resist  their 
enemies,  it  was  owing  to  their  luxury  and  effeminacy.  The 
long  tyranny  of  Phataris,  and  his  cruel  and  dreadful  tor- 
tures, compelled  them  at  last  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  While 
Carthage  was  in  its  splendour,  the  people  of  Agrigentura 
were  menaced  with  an  attack  from  that  naval  power.  The 
magistrates  decreed  that  the  citizens  in  rotation  should 
watch  the  ramparts  during  the  night,  and  in  order  that  the 
service  might  not  be  attended  with  too  much  inconvenience, 
every  man  on  duty  was  permitted  to  have  a tent,  a woollen 
coverlet  and  two  pillows.  But  even  this  indulgence  was 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  citizens,  and  the  decree  occa- 
sioned much  discontent  The  philosopher  Empedocles, 
who  perished  in  the  crater  of  Etna,  was  born  at  Agrigen- 
tum ; he  said  that  his  countrymen  indulged  in  luxury  ns  if 
they  were  to  die  the  next  day,  and  erected  temples  and  edi- 
fices as  if  they  were  to  live  for  ever.  The  public  buildings 
were  magnificent ; strangers  admire  the  temple  of  Concord, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  roof,  is  still  entire  ; among 
the  other  ruins  that  exist  at  present,  are  the  temples  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  Juno  Lucina,  the  Olympian  Jupiter, 
Ceres  and  Proserpine,  Hercules,  Apollo,  Diana,  and  jEs- 
culapius. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  towns  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily  ; all  the  industry  of  the  country  is  concentrated  in 
the  different  places  on  the  coast,  and  it  » there  too  that  the 
stranger  finds  subjects  for  meditation,  in  the  historical  re- 
collections connected  with  them.  Timoleon,  at  the  head 
of  six  thousand  Syracusans,  defeated  an  army  of  seventy 
thousand  Carthaginians,  near  the  Calatabeliota,  a rivei 
twelve  leagues  in  length,  to  which  the  ancients  gave  the 
name  of  Crimuu*.  An  arid  plain  beyond  it,*  extends  to 
the  sea-shore,  where  the  town  of  Sciacca  rises  ; its  wretch- 
ed appearance  is  so  much  the  more  remarkable  as  it  con- 
tains twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  and  because  great  quan- 
tities of  grain  are  exported  to  foreign  countries  from  its  har- 
bour. Few  vestiges  of  the  town  called  the  Baths  of  Seli- 
nus  {Thermo.  Sdinuntict.,)  now  remain  ;b  a town  celebrated 
in  ancient  times  for  its  warm  springs,  for  its  fine  earthen 
ware,  incorrectly  denominated  Etrusam,  and  also  as  being 
the  birth-place  of  Agatbocles,  who  from  a patter,  rose  by 
his  talents  to  the  throne  of  Syracuse.  Siamuf  was  situa- 


nrarrat  Gireenti,  and  the  Calatahrflota  an  the  north,  near  Sciacca.  The 
mistake  of  uw  translator  is  corrected  in  this  edition. — P . 

6 It  occupied  the  ate  of  Sciacca. 

• Sclinun*. 
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ted  in  the  territory  of  Castel  Vctranoon  the  right  bonk  of 
the  Beliri,  but  the  ruins  of  ancient  temples  and  other  edifi- 
ces, that  the  inhabitants  call  the  Giants’  Pillars  ( Piliendei 
Gigantic)  are  all  that  remain  of  tlie  ancient  town.  The  | 
tempest,  says  a traveller/  sometimes  sweqw  away  the  de- 
posits that  now  cover  the  port  of  Selinus,  and  reveals  for  a 
tew  moments  quays,  columns  and  rings,  which  the  billows 
conceal  anew  under  heaps  of  moveable  sand.  Innumera- 
ble tiznrds  sjiort  about  the  ruins,  the  aloe  sends  up  its  tu|jcr- 
ing  shoot,  and  the  wide  spreading  opuntia  covers  them  with 
its  shade.  A deserted  but  fruitful  plain  extends  beyond 
them  to  Mazzura,  a town  peopled  by  eight  thousand  in- 
habitants. Marsala  Is  situated  on  the  other  side  of  a hill, 
near  the  sen-shore  ; the  neighbouring  country  is  famous 
for  its  wines  ;b  the  plants  were  originally  imported  from 
Madeira.  The  town  stauds  near  die  ruins  of  Lilybawn,  a • 
Carthaginian  city  that  maintained  a five  years  seige  against  ( 
the  Romans,  and  in  which  the  latter,  according  to  Livy, 
kept  a garrison  of  ten  thousand  men  after  the  ruin  of  Car- 
thage. Trapani,  an  agreeable  town  to  the  north  of  Marsala, 
stands  on  a peninsula  at  no  great  distance  from  the  site  of 
the  ancient  I)rrpanwn.  The  islands  of  Fa v igiuma,  Levutizo 
and  Maretimo  may  be  seen  from  its  ramparts.  It  wa*  near 
these  islands  that  the  consul  Claudius  Pulcher  was  defeat- 
ed in  a naval  engagement  by  the  Carthaginians  ; before  the  / 
engagement,  the  consul  ordered  the  sacred  chickens  to  be  ] 
thrown  into  the  sea,  exclaiming — let  them  drink,  if  they  will 
not  eat ; on  the  same  coast,  Caius  Lututius  gained  a vic- 
tor)' over  the  same  people,  which  enabled  the  Romans  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  Sicily. 

The  sterile  country  between  Trapani  and  Alcamo  may 
render  the  stranger  letter  prepared  to  contemplate  one  of , 
the  finest  monuments  of  antiquity — the  only  remains  of 
JEgesla  or  Segesla.  It  stands  on  a height  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Eryx,  celebrated  in  ancient  times  lor  the  temple  of 
Venus  Erycina,  which  was  deserted  and  almost  in  ruins  at 
so  early  a period  as  the  time  of  Strabo.'  All  the  travellers 
who  have  examined  the  temple  are  unanimous  in  its  com- 
mendation. The  effect  it  produced  at  a distance,  says 
Simond,  increased  as  I approached.  Such  is  the  magic  of 
its  proportions,  and  the  beauty  of  its  form,  that  whatever  ‘ 
side  it  may  be  viewed,  it  is  equally  admirable.  It  has 
braved  the  influence  of  time, — the  edifice  stands  entire, 
columns,  entablature,  pediment,  all  except  the  cella  and 
pool’,  which  have  disappeared.  The  columns  of  tbc  Ionic 
order  are  about  seven  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  tapering 
towards  the  top,  and  only  four  diameters  in  height,  but  they 
form  with  the  front11  a total  height  of  fifty-eight  feet.  The 
dimensions  of  the  interior  are  about  a hundred  and  seventy- 
four  feet  by  seventy-two  ;•  six  pillars  support  the  front,  and 
fourteen  each  of  the  sides/ 

The  country  round  Alcamo  is  fruitful  and  romantic  ; the 
name  of  the  town  indicates  its  Arabian  origin ; it  was  found- 
ed in  the  year  828,  by  Aikamah,  a damceu  prince.  When 
•een  from  the  heights  that  rise  above  it,*  its  towers  and  its 
walls  give  it  the  appearance  of  a Moorish  town.  The  wo- 
men have  preserved  the  eastern  costume  ; they  never  walk 
the  streets  without  being  covered  with  a large  black  mantle, 
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| that  conceals  part  of  the  face.  The  town  contains  thirteen 
• thousand  inhabitants,  and  most  of  them  adore  their  Madonna, 
which  has  already  performed  unnumbered  miracles;  indeed 
the  people  maintain  that  there  is  not  a better  Madonna  in 
, all  .Sicily. 

JMtmtreaU  or  MorreaU,  a town  of  eight  thousand  inha- 
bitants, is  also  situated  on  a hill.  The  church  and  the  con- 
vent of  the  Benedictines,  which  were  founded  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  the  Norman  prince  William  the  Good,  have 
served  as  a nucleus  for  the  town  ; houses  have  at  different 
[ml* noils  been  grouped  around  them.  The  abbot  of  the 
monastery  has  the  title  and  the  rank  of  an  archbishop  ; the 
monks  of  Mount  Cassino  form  his  chapter.  The  church 
was  much  injured  by  a fire  in  1811  ; its  principal  entrance 
is  formed  by  a bronze  portal  covered  with  reliefs  ; the 
columns  are  of  granite,  the  walls  are  incrusted  with  mosaics, 
and  the  pavement  consists  of  porphyry  and  different  colour- 
ed marbles ; within  the  same  building  are  contained  the 
mausoleums  of  William  the  Good,  and  of  his  father  William 
the  Had.  The  convent  is  adorned  with  an  admirable  paint- 
ing by  Pietro  Novelli,  the  Sicilian  Raphael. 

An  excellent  road  leads  from  Montreale  to  Palermo ; 
country  houses  arc  scattered  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
arid  rocks,  rising  apparently  from  the  sea,  are  heaped  above 
each  other  in  a fruitful  valley,  covered  in  some  places  with 
the  spiry  aloe  and  the  cactus.  Palm  trees  and  tall  bam- 
boos wave  their  verdant  top  in  the  air,  and  the  light  breeze 
that  sweeps  over  the  coni  fields,  agitates  tire  undulating  sur- 
face. The  bright  foliage  of  the  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
the  smooth  brunches  of  the  olive,  the  large-leaved  vine  and 
the  graceful  rose  laurel,  form  a varied  landscape  of  the 
richest  verdure. 

Palermo,  the  capital  of  Sicily,  and  the  ancient  Ptmormus, 
town  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  is  encompassed  with  walls, 
and  rises  in  the  form  of  a circle  on  a gulf.  It  appears 
smaller  than  it  really  is ; two  streets  which  intersect  each 
other  transversely,  divide  it  into  four  nearly  equal  parts.*1 
The  breadth  of  these  streets  is  about  forty  or  foily-five  feet, 
and  the  length  from  twelve  hundred  to  fourteen  hundred 
puces.  One  of  these  streets,  the  Cassaro,  derives  its  name 
from  the  Arabic  word  Cassar , which  signifies  a palace ; 
the  other  is  called  the  Macqueda  or  Straoa  Nuova.  The 
place  where  the  two  streets  cross  each  other,  forms  an 
octagonal  square  ; at  no  great  distance  from  it,  is  situated 
tlie  Pretoiian  square,  which  is  much  larger.  A fountain 
loaded  with  ornaments,  and  of  such  dimensions  that  the 
eye  cannot  embrace  the  whole,1  rises  in  the  centre  of  the 
last  mentioned  square  ; it  consists  of  several  basins  placed 
above  each  other,  and  separated  by  galleries  covered  with 
statues  aud  animals,  tliat  throw  out  the  water  in  different 
directions.  The  piazza  of  Bologni  is  adorned  with  nn 
equestrian  statue  ot  Cliarles  the  Fifth,  king  of  Sicily, — the 
best  work  of  Volsi,  a Sicilian  sculptor.  The  gates  of  the 
town  are  shut  at  night ; the  two  finest  are  the  Porta  Felice^ 
a triumphal  arch  that  forms  the  entrance  from  the  harbour 
into  Palermo,  aud  the  Porta  Nuova  at  the*  extremity  of  the 
Cassaro,  and  contiguous  to  the  royal  palace.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  latter  building  is  by  no  means  creditable  to 
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the  good  taste  of  the  Palermitans  ; constructed  at  different 
periods,  the  different  parts  are  not  in  harmony  with  each 
other.  The  roost  remarkable  part  of  the  edifice  is  the 
chapel  built  by  king  Roger  in  1129;  and  it  too  is  only  re- 
markable for  its  grotesque  paintings,*  its  coarse  mosaics, 
and  an  architecture  in  which  the  Gothic  and  the  Grecian 
style  of  the  middle  ages  are  united.  The  highest  part  of  I 
the  palace,  or  the  observatory,  was  finished  in  1791  ; it  | 
was  there  that  the  celebrated  Abbe  Piazzi  discovered  in ' 
1801,  the  planet  which  he  called  Ceres.  The  oldest  fres- 
co painting  in  Europe  may  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  great 1 
hospital ; it  was  painted  in  the  fourth  century  ;b  the  triumph  1 
of  Death  forms  the  subject,  one  that  cannot  he  very  conso- ' 
hitory  to  the  patients  who  are  confined  in  the  hospital. 

The  Vicaria  or  palace  of  justice,  is  at  once  the  tribunal 
and  the  prison  ; the  guilty  and  innocent,  criminals  and  ac- 
cused, are  confined  together,  and  remain  sometimes  ten  or 
fifteen  years  before  the  court  condemns  or  acquits  them. 
“ I shall  give  an  example,”  says  Simond,  a of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  prisons  are  filled,  as  I am  sure  of  the  fact. 
A few  months  ago,  two  men  were  (marrelling  in  the  street 
with  knives  in  their  hands,  when  a third  person  interfering, 
was  stabbed,  and  the  murderers  fled.  The  sbirri , who 
happened  to  be  at  hand,  seized  three  of  the  bystanders,  and 
conducted  them  to  prison,  where  they  are  now  detained, 
without  any  evidence  whatsoever  against  them  ; and  unk-ss 
th<-y  have  powerful  friends  or  money,  thev  may  remain 
th<  tre  half  their  lives.  In  the  meantime,  no  measures  have  j 
been  taken  to  bring  the  real  murderers  to  justice.”  An 
epklemy  lately  carried  off  eighty  individuals  in  confinement.  j 
The  original  cause  of  detention,  often  trilling,  is  forgotten, 
witnesses  are  gone  away,  nobody  thinks  of  prosecuting  ; it 
is  hopeless  for  a prisoner  to  expect  a trial ; he  may  look 
forward  to  a gaol  delivery,  to  which  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment has  sometimes  recourse,  when  the  prisons  are  too  full,  j 
The  indifference  as  to  the  fate  of  prisoners,  encourages  the  J 
powerful  to  persecute  and  oppress  the  poor.  The  number 
of  prisoners*  amounted  to  about  seventeen  hundred  in  the 1 
year  1818.  The  prisons  in  a district  nine  times  more  popu- 
lous than  the  province  of  Palermo,  namely,  those  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  royal  court  at  Paris,  did  not  contain  at 
the  same  period  more  than  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred 
persons. 

Several  articles  of  considerable  value  have  lately  been 
added  to  the  museums  of  antiquities  and  medals  ; and  the 
paintings,  which  are  now  collecting  in  the  galleries  of  the 
university,  are  likely  to  be  of  use  to  those;  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  fine  arts.  Two  edifices  of  Moorish  architecture 
are  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Palermo ; the  one  is  the 
palace  of  Ziza,  the  property  of  an  individual,  and  the  other, 
the  palace  of  Cuba,  which  has  been  changed  into  barracks 
ft>r  cavalry  ; they  were  built  by  nn  emir,  who  called  them 
after  the  names  of  his  two  daughters.  The  town  contains, 
besides  the  buildings  already  mentioned,  twenty-seven  prin- 
cipal churches  and  several  others  of  a smaller  size,  sixty- 
seven,  convents,  five  hospitals,  eight  charity  schools,  a semi- 
nary, three  public  libraries,  four  barracks,  two  theatres, 
and  two  mounts  of  piety.  The  Duoino  or  cathedral,  one 
of  the  finest  Gothic  monuments  in  Sicily,  was  founded  in 
the  year  1166;  it  may  bear  a comparison  with  the  most 
magnificent  buildings  in  Cordova  and  Granada,  but  the  in- 
terior, although  profusely  adorned,  does  not  correspond  with 


the  exterior ; marble,  granite,  jasper,  porphyry,  alabaster  and 
lapis  lazuli  are  lavished  in  the  same  way  us  in  other  Italian 
churches.  Next  to  the  cathedral,  the  church  of  Jesus  is 
the  most  remarkable,  not  only  for  its  architecture,  but  for 
its  precious  ornaments,  its  paintings  and  its  basso  relievos. 

The  catacombs  cut  in  the  rock  below  the  church  of  the 
Capuchins,  possess  the  singular  ptx»f>erty  of  converting  into 
mummies  the  bodies  that  are  deposited  in  them.  The  dead, 
placed  upright  in  niches,  nre  sumptuously  attired;  then- 
arms  hang  downwards,  or  nre  crossed  on  the  breast.  The 
nobles  attach  much  importance  to  this  method  of  sepulture, 
and  purchase  very  dearly  the  right  of  obtaining  it ; indeed, 
the  revenue  that  the  Capuchins  thus  derive,  forms  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  their  wealth.  On  certain  festivals,  these 
bodies  are  clothed  in  gorgeous  apparel ; relatives,  friends, 
perhaps  lovers,  nre  then  admitted  to  see  those  who  were 
dear  to  them.  But  the  magnificent  dresses  of  the  dead 
form  surely  a painful  contrast  with  their  shrivelled  skin, — 
the  contracted  lip  no  longer  concealing  the  teeth, — the  dis- 
agreeable grimace  on  some  countenances, — the  smile  on 
others,  as  if  they  looked  in  pity  or  contempt  on  the  vain 
grandeur  and  fleeting  pleasures  of  the  world. 

Palermo  boasts  of  having  been  the  birthplace  of  Pt.  Aga- 
tha, who  received  the  palm  of  martyrdom  in  the  third  cen- 
tury ; the  same  town  claims  the  honour  of  having  given 
birth  to  another  personage  in  the  legend,  to  another  object 
of  veneration  to  a credulous  people.  A Sicilian  poet  places 
St.  Rosalia  above  all  the  saints  in  paradise,  nay  more,  above 
the  Virgin  herself.  According  to  tradition,  she  was  the 
niece  of  William  the  Good  ; at  fifteen  years  of  age,  she  re- 
nouneed  the  world,  and  lived  in  complete  solitude  ; she  with- 
drew to  the  mountains  on  the  west  of  Palermo,  where  she 
! died  unknown.  While  the  plague  depopulated  the  town  in 
1624,  a hermit  declared  that  he  had  seen  a vision,  in  which 
God  revealed  to  him  a cavern  on  Mount  Pelegrino,  where 
the  bones  of  St.  Rosalia  were  to  be  found  ; these  bones  it 
was  necessary  to  carry  in  procession  round  the  walls  of 
Palermo,  in  order  that  their  sacred  virtue  might  drive  away 
the  plague.  No  one,  until  that  period,  ever  heard  of  St. 
Rosalia  ; no  one  knew  that  such  a person  ever  existed.  It 
was  rather  too  much  to  expect  that  her  remains  could  he 
found  five  centuries  after  her  death.  The  magistrates  paid 
little  attention  to  the  story  of  the  visionary,  hut  the  people 
Ijelieved  it,  and  to  satisfy  them,  a deputation  of  monks,  with 
tin;  hermit  at  their  head,  was  sent  to  the  cavern.  The  bones 
were  fount!,  and  the  plague  in  the  course  of  time  disappear- 
ed. The  remains  of  St.  Rosalia  nre  now  enclosed  in  a 
magnificent  shrine  on  the  very  spot  from  which  they  were 
; first  removed,  and  to  which  pilgrims  from  Italy  and  every 
part  of  Sicily  resort. 

A festival  that  commences  on  tlie  fifteenth  of  July,  lasts 
several  days,  and  those  who  have  seen  k,  affirm  that  there 
Is  a greater  display  of  pomp  and  pageantry  on  these  occa- 
sions, than  during  the  holy  week  at  Rome.  The  shrine  of 
St.  Rosalia  is  then  carried  in  procession  through  the  streets 
of  Palermo.  Fifty-six  mules  richly  caparisoned  are  at- 
tached to  an  immense  vehicle  seventy  feet  long,  thirty  broad, 
and  eighty  high,  containing  a numerous  orchestra,  and 
adorned  with  orange  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers.  The  holy 
chariot,4  if  it  may  be  so  called,  terminates  in  a dome,  sup- 
ported by  six  Corinthian  pillars,  and  beneath  it  is  placed 
the  gigantic  statue  of  St.  Rosalia,  which  consists  of  massive 
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silver.  The  saint  with  her  numerous  suite  ohtl  her  guard 
of  cavalry,  return  home  in  the  evening,  when  every  house 
is  illuminated,  ami  when  every  priest  or  monk  that  accom- 
panies her,  holds  a lighted  torch  in  bis  hand.  Fire  works 
are  then  discharged  from  every  part  of  the  town,  and  the 
corso*  is  crowded  with  carriages  from  midnight  until  two 
o'clock.  Horse  race*  commence  on  the  morning  of  the 
second  day  ; in  the  forenoon,  the  saint  and  her  retinue  pass 
through  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  in  the  evening  the 
same  illuminations  are  renewed,  and  the  fire  works  are 
more  brilliant ; the  same  amusements  ore  continued  during 
the  third  day.  There  arc  three  races  on  the  fourth,  and 
the  cathedral  is  lighted  in  the  evening  with  thirty  thousand 
ni  tapers.  Lastly,  the  saint  is  accompanied  with  a very 
numerous  procession  on  the  fifth  day,  for  all  the  priests  and 
monks  in  (lie  town  must  attend  ; they  pass  round  the  Pre- 
torian  square,  and  the  fountain  is  changed  in  an  instant  in- 
to a fountain  of  fire.  The  festival  attracts  to  Palermo  near- 
ly a fourth  part  of  the  population  of  the  island,  and  costs 
the  municipality  about  sixty  thousand  ducats.  The  interest 
that  the  Palermitans  of  all  ranks  and  all  ages  take  in  the 
vain  show,  the  luxury  that  prevails,  and  the  importance  at- 
tached to  trifles,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  blood  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  who  were  so  devoted  to  ceremonies  and  re- 
ligious festivals,  flows  still  in  the  veins  of  the  Sicilian 
people.1 

The  Marina  is  the  finest  public  walk  in  Palermo ; it  ex- 
tends along  tile  sea-shore,  and  leads  to  the  Flora,  a large 
garden  tastefully  planted,  which  communicates  in  its  turn 
with  a botanical  garden,  containing  upwards  of  four  thou- 
sand exotic  plants.  The  fine  edifice  in  the  centre  of  the 
last  garden,  the  work  of  a French  architect,'  a now  set 
apart  for  lectures  on  botany  and  natural  history. 

The  Gulf  of  Palermo  cannot  be  compared  with  the  Gulf 
of  Naples ; mountains  scorched  hy  a bunting  sun,  proclaim 
the  vicinity  of  Africa.  Mount  Pelegrino,  the  Eveta  of  the 
Romans,  is  the  highest  of  the  different  mountains  that  rise 
like  an  amphitheatre  round  the  town  ; their  sides  arc  adorn- 
ed with  gardens  and  country  houses,  in  the  midst  of  which 
may  be  remarked  the  Fmorita,  a royal  park,  stocked  with 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  hares  and  pheasants.  The  po- 
sition assigned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  to  Ilyccara,  a 
small  town  mentioned  by  Thucydides  and  Plutarch,  and 
the  birth-place  of  Lais,  the  celebrated  courtezan,  is  sufficient 
to  prove  (hat  the  present  village  of  Carini  stands  on  its 
site.  The  wretched  town  of  Termini,  well  known  in 
Sicily  for  a wealthy  convent  of  Benedictines,  built  hy  pope 
St  Gregory,  is  situated  on  the  coast  iienr  the  site  of  //one- 
rs, a town  founded  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  by  a colony  sent  from  Messina  or  Zancle. 
Gelon  defeated  Amilcar  under  its  walls,  but  liis  defeat  was 
avenged  by  Hannilstl,  who  razed  the  town,  and  put  its  in- 
habitants to  the  sword.  The  other  towns  and  villages  on 
the  coast,  are  too  insignificant  to  require  notice.  Mebizzo,’1 
built  on  a promontory  at  eight  leagues  from  Messina,  is  the 
ancient  My  fir,  where  the  Romans  gained  the  first  naval 
victory  over  the  Carthaginians. 

The  Islands  round  Sicily  may  now  be  mentioned  in  or- 
der to  complete  the  account  of  the  Neapolitan  states.  Op- 
pidolo,  the  chief  town  in  Pentelluria,  an  island  on  the  south- 


west, contains  three  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants. 
The  town  of  Santa  Maria,  a place  defended  by  a fortress, 
contains  the  greater  part  of  the  population  in  Ustica,  which 
lies  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Palermo.  Felicndi  contains 
eight  hundred  individuals.  Alicudi  or  Alicuri,  an  Island 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  last,  does  not  contain  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  Salina,  which  ha*  been  already 
mentioned,  b peopled  by  four  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
population  of  Lipari  amounts  to  eighteen  thousand  ; the 
town  of  the  same  name  is  fortified,  and  the  island  produces 
excellent  malmsey  wine.  Two  hundred  inhabitants  reside 
in  Panaria,  the  ancient  Didymt.  Stromboli  is  the  ancient 
•S'frongyh ; its  fruitful  and  volcanic  soil  did  not  contain 
more  than  two  hundred  inhabitants  about  twenty-five  years 
ago,  but  at  present,  more  than  two  thousond  ore  collected 
in  a single  town.  The  other  islands  dependent  on  Sicily, 
arc  not  inhabited. 

The  climate  of  Sicily  exerts  its  influence,  not  only  on 
the  physical,  but  moral  character  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
Sicilians  are  gay,  lively  and  intellectual,  of  ardent  imagina- 
tions and  impetuous  passions  ; the  same  people  are  gene- 
rous, hospitable  and  faithful  observers  of  their  word.  But 
neither  are  their  good  qualities  improved,  nor  their  bad  pas- 
sions subdued  by  education.  A man  commits  murder,  not 
from  covetousness,  but  from  vengeance.  To  avenge  one’s 
self  is  bv  all  considered  a right,  by  many  a duty.  The 
lower  orders  in  Sicily  do  not  submit  to  injuries  so  tamely  as 
the  people  of  Naples ; the  higher  classes  never  venture  to 
strike  their  inferior*  ; a blow,  says  Bhnond,  might  be  repaid 
with  a stab.  Although  they  pass  their  time  in  indolence, 
their  mental  activity  puts  them  in  possession  of  many  re- 
sources ; indeed  if  they  were  well  educated,  they  might 
perhaps  be  superior  to  the  people  of  any  other  country. 
But  they  are  kept  in  ignorance  ; influential  men  consider 
knowledge  a fatal  or  dangerous  present ; it  » supposed  to 
make  the  people  discontented ; they  have  not  yet  learnt  that 
the  object  of  general  education  is  not  so  much  to  teach  the 
sciences,  a*  to  inculcate  the  moral  truths,  that  are  so  close- 
ly connected  with  those  of  religion.  Elementary  educa- 
tion, by  diffusing  the  use  of  writing,  might  introduce  a love 
of  order  and  economy  among  the  lower  ranks,  enable  them 
to  profit  by  the  perusal  of  the  books  within  their  reach, 
dispose  them  to  consider  their  engagements  to  the  state, 
and  their  other  duties,  more  obligatory,  and  render  the  hus- 
bandman and  the  artisan  better  able  to  inform  themselves 
in  their  respective  departments  of  industry.  What  danger 
can  result  from  such  changes  in  the  manners  and  habits  of 
tlic  people  1 The  bulwarks  that  defend  the  palace  against 
popular  tumults,  are  not  impregnable  ; a well  informed  per- 
son capable  of  respecting  the  laws,  may  be  more  easily 
kept  within  the  limits  of  a reasonable  obedience,  than  ano- 
ther who  knows  only  the  sovereignty  of  force,  and  the  sub- 
mission that  results  from  fear. 

We  have  attempted  to  describe  the  fondness  of  the  peo- 
ple for  religious  festivals.  The  Sicilians  require  a worship 
that  addresses  itself  to  the  senses  ; they  must  have  flowers, 
perfumes,  noisy  music  and  images ; incapable  of  receiving 
Christianity  in  its  native  purity,  they  introduced  the  ma- 
chinery of  polytheism  into  the  religion  of  Jesus.  The  na- 
tional vanity,  which  is  common  to  the  Sicilians  with  their 


B The  ww  in  the  jirooreaion  uf  cerriiigue  in  the  C meant. 

* The  dewriptinn  in  the  lex!  differs  in  many  peniruleia  firm,  the  nrigi. 
n*^whirheor,e»|iondsvery  nearly  with  the  ihvcnfeion  in  BrydonCe  Tour, 
mute  origins!  it  is  staled  tint  llw  greet  car  enters  the  oily  in  the  evening  of 
I**  dev,  end  that  the  prueoabun  is  renewal  in  the  evening  uf  the  tid. 


not  bt  lite  forenoon  as  in  lie  tranaiation.  No  fire  works  are  mentioned  on 
the  9d  day,  but  in  the  evening  of  the  3d.  In  three  points  the  original 
agrees  with  Undone. — iJ. 

' M.  I fount? 
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ancestors,  makes  them  suppose  themselres  superior  to  other 
people,  and  the  same  sentiment  produces  some  degree  of 
jealousy  between  the  different  towns.  Athens  and  Lace- 
demon  claimed  political  supremacy,  and  Messina  does  not 
yield  to  Palermo  the  title  of  capital. 

The  Sicilians  are  exemplary  for  their  sobriety  ; in  that 
virtue,  at  least,  they  are  not  inferior  to  the  ancient  Spartans. 
Some  customs  of  the  Greeks  are  still  preserved  among  the 
peasantry ; thus,  the  shepherds  choose  a judge  to  hear 
their  songs,  and  to  award  the  prize  to  him  who  deserves  it. 
The  country  women  retain  a part  of  the  Greek  costume, 
such  as  the  long  veil  and  the  wkle  cincture. 

CVncersoriam  are  as  general  in  Sicily  as  in  Italy  ; peo- 
ple meet  in  each  others  houses,  or  in  public  places  to  which 
they  subscribe  ; in  the  latter,  rooms  are  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  of  conversation,  and  other  apartments  tor  those 
who  consider  gambling  more  attractive.  But  what  appears 
very  strange,  a lady  in  conlinement  never  fails  to  hold  a 
conversazione,  and,  the  day  after  delivery,  all  her  friends  re- 
pair to  her  chamber.  The  pains  by  which  women  pur- 
chase the  pleasure  of  being  mothers,  are  not  felt  in  Sicily, 
an  advantage  that  nature  has  bestowed  on  warm  climates. 

Sicily  has  given  birth  to  several  distinguished  writers ; 
and  their  works  form  frequently  a subject  for  criticism  or 
conversation  to  the  present  Sicilians.  Poetry  is  the  lan- 
guage of  love  and  gallantry  ; there  is  not  a tender  swain 
that  does  not  express  the  cruelty  of  his  mistress  in  rhyme. 
Amorous  intrigues  are  the  pastimes  of  all  the  ladies ; they 
never  walk  the  streets  ; they  are  only  seen  in  the  theatre, 
at  mass,  or  in  their  houses.  They  adopt,  and  often  im- 
prove the  French  fashions,  and  they  are  perhaps  as  adroit 
as  the  Parisian  ladies  in  heightening  the  effect  of  line  fea- 
tures and  arch  eyes.  The  women  of  Messina  are  pleasant 
and  agreeable  in  their  manners,  at  Palermo  they  are  hand- 
some, at  Syracuse  they  are  distinguished  by  the  freshness 
of  their  complexion,  and  at  Trapani,  one  may  discover  the 
regularity  of  the  Greek  profile.  In  Naples  the  men  are 
handsomer  than  the  women  ; in  Sicily  the  women  are  bet- 
ter looking  than  the  men. 

The  principal  sources  of  public  corruption  are  an  inex- 
tricable labyrinth  of  laws,  and  a host  of  advocates  and  at- 
torneys, encouraging,  more  than  anywhere  else,  the  mania 
for  lawsuits.  Justice  is  venal,  and  the  judges  do  not  blush 
to  acknowledge  it ; the  agents  of  government  are  the  great- 
est smugglers  ; monks  educate  youth  and  govern  families, 
while  their  own  conduct  is  not  more  exemplary  than  that 
of  their  predecessors  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Sicily  was  formerly  as  much  infested  with  robbers  as  the 
Neapolitan  territory  is  at  present,  and  some  parts  in  the 
island  were  emphatically  styled  dens  of  thieves.  Such, 
however,  is  no  longer  the  case,  for  strangers  may  travel 
without  danger,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
Resolute  Capitanos,  appointed  in  each  district,  are  chosen 
from  the  most  influential  proprietors.  Each  Copitano  has 
a guard  of  fourteen  horsemen,  well  mounted,  well  armed, 
and  well  paid,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  their  chief  to  enforce 
the  law  in  his  district,  preserve  the  peace,  and  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  inhabitants,  for  which  he  is  made  responsible. 
The  horsemen  were  originally  selected  from  the  most  in- 
trepid banditti,  and  they  have  performed  their  duty  so  well 
that  travelling  is  as  safe  in  Sicily  as  in  England. 

Strangers  have  some  difficulty  in  understanding  the  man- 


•  The  Arc  Maria  u twenty-four  o’clock. 


ner  of  computing  time  in  Sicily  and  in  every  part  of  Italy, 
except  Turin,  Parma  and  Florence.  The  first  hour  of  the 
twenty-four,  or  the  Ate  Maria,*  begins  half  an  hour  after 
sunset ; therefore,  at  the  equinox,  what  is  twelve  o’clock  at 
noon  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  is  thirty  minutes  nfier  seventeen 
in  Italy,  and  it  is  one  o’clock  on  the  same  day  and  in  the 
same  country  at  half  post  seven  in  the  evening.  One  in- 
convenience attending  the  Italian  method,  is  that  the  clocks 
must  be  regulated  every’  day  at  noon,  and  advanced  or  re- 
tarded according  as  the  days  are  becoming  longer  or  short- 
er. The  watchers  of  the  Italians  are  made  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  the  dials  do  not  correspond  with  their  mode  of 
counting  the  hours,  which  they  however  maintain,  has 
many  advantages  over  the  ordinary  method. 

Italy,  once  the  country  of  flourishing  colonies,  the  centre 
of  the  most  formidable  empire  in  ancient  times,  the  theatre 
of  the  most  powerful  republics  during  the  middle  ages,  has 
remained  without  influence  and  without  glory,  during  the 
political  changes  to  which  Europe  has  in  modem  times 
been  exposed.  Divided  into  kingdoms  and  principalities  of 
the  second  and  thin!  order,  it  is  without  any  central  point ; 
every  part  is  consequently  vulnerable.  During  the  last 
fourteen  centuries,  Italy  has  been  an  object  of  ambition  to 
the  princes  beyond  the  Alps,  and  late  events  have  too  clear- 
ly proved  that  its  different  states  may  easily  become  the 
rey  of  an  ambitious  monarch.  One  or  two  victories  ena- 
led  Napoleon  to  make  himself  master  of  the  country. 
Had  he  secured  its  independence  by  giving  it  a chief,  in 
place  of  dividing  it  into  prefectures,  governed  under  his  in- 
fluence by  princes  of  his  family,  France  and  Italy  might 
have  resisted  the  coalition  of  Europe.  Napoleon  acknow- 
ledged bis  error,  when  it  could  not  be  repaired ; what  that 
emperor  did  not  attempt,  time  and  the  interests  of  Europe 
may  perhaps  accomplish.  The  influence  of  manners,  re- 
ligion and  language,  tends  to  unite  all  the  people  in  Italy ; 
the  intrigues  of  some  princes,  and  the  ambition  of  different 
powers  have  hitherto  prevented  the  union.  The  succes- 
sive conquests  of  the  greatest  empire  in  Europe,  may  at  no 
distant  period  occasion  reasonable  alarm  for  the  safety  of 
the  western  nations  ; in  the  event  of  any  such  calamity,  it 
might  be  well  to  secure  the  independence  of  Italy.  Addi- 
tional resources  might  be  obtained  in  the  affiance  of  a coun- 
try possessing  on  n surface  of  97,200  square  miles,*  a popu- 
lation of  1 6,560,000  individuals.  Hut  if  commerce  and  in- 
dustry were  encouraged,  Italy  might  easily  contain  twenty- 
four  millions,  so  great  are  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
advantages  of  its  climate.  The  Italian  nation  is  defended 
by  the  Alps  on  the  north,  by  the  Appennhiei  in  the  centre, 
and  in  other  directions  by  the  sea  ; k might  add  to  the  na- 
tural strength  of  its  position  by  fortresses,  strongholds  and 
arsenals ; it  might  maintain  an  imposing  army,  enlarge  its 
ports,  create  a navy,  avail  itself  of  its  islands  to  acquire  a 
maritime  superiority,  and  thus  be  raised  to  an  equality  with 
the  greatest  nations  in  Europe.  One  of  the  present  thrones 
in  Italy  may  probably  govern  the  whole  country  ; but  if  the 
different  states  be  excited  to  revolt  by  local  interests  or  un- 
foreseen causes,  Italy  may  become  a federative  republic  ; 
Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples*  Cagliari  and  Pa- 
lermo might  then  be  the  six  principal  towns  in  the  New 
United  States, — participating  perhaps  at  the  extremity  of 
the  European  continent,  in  the  wealth  and  prosperity  that 
distinguish  the  American  federation. 


* M 16,200  aq.  league*.”  117,090  Eng.  *q.  mile*.  (Mane.) 
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LoMSARno-VEXETiAS  Kingdom,  divided  into  tiro  govern- 
ments and  seventeen  delegation*,  including  forty-one  Toims, 
a hundred  and  seventy-sit  Burgh,  and  fire  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-one  Villages  and  Hamlets' 


goveuxmcnt  Of  mil*  s'. 


1.  Sumlrio 

2.  Cocao  . 

3.  Milan  . 

4.  Pavia  . 

5.  Lodi 

6.  Bergamo 

7.  Brescia 

8.  Cremona 
2.  Mantua 


10.  Verona 

11.  Rovigo* 

12.  Padua 

13.  Vkcma 

14.  Rclluno 
lf»*  Trevino 
1C.  Venire 
17.  Udina* 


GOVERNMENT  OF  VENICE. 
. . (50,000  I (58.40 

7.000  | *20.72 

47.000  39.80 

30.000  41.20 

8.000  I 61410 

15.000  I 3540 

. 109,997  51 26 

. 18,000  I 130.20 


| Pnpul.iion  of 
| IS* 

1 OrlffTBLiCM. 

l*op>»l«|nfl 
for  < »rrf 
Orr.*,.  milr. 

83,451 

1,346  ! 

335,060 

5,761 

463,477 

9,861 

146,36k 

6,098 

197,532 

5,809 

315,186 

4,775 

323,738 

5,679 

175,815 

7,991 

239,436 

*,m 

277,849 

4,086 

135,625 

6.WI 

290,514 

7,474 

297,547 

7,257 

122,8-lfl 

2,013 

232,732 

6,619 

249.157 

4,885 
2,699  ! 

350,974 

4,237,301 

4,979 

1,789 

At  Milan,  the  Ambrosian  library  • , . * 90,000 

Id.  the  Bren  library  ....  140,000 

At  Padua,  the  univernitv  library  ....  70,000 

Id.  the  Benedictine  library  . . . 5*2,000 

At  Pann,  the.  university  library  ....  33,000 

At  Venice,  library  of  St.  Mark  ....  150,000 

Id.  tlie  Nairn  library  ....  40,000 

At  Viccnxa  ......  90^000 

Unizenitk*  and  Colltgr*,  in  1822. 

Government  of  Milan  .....  11 

Id.  Venice  .....  7 

Univenity  of  Padua  founded  in  1*221,  attended  in  1829  by  300  student*. 
Univenity  of  Pavia  Id.  1361,  . . 750 


Number  of  pupils  who  attend  the  college*  and  aclvooh 
In  1815,  the  pupil*  attending  the  different  schools  in 
the  delegation*  of  Brmru  and  Bcrgamoy  were  as  one 
in  ....... 

In  the  delegation  of  Venice,  in  the  year  1823,  they  were 
a*  one.  in  ...... 


Number  of  convent*  in  18*22 


KINGDOM  OF  PIEDMONT  AND  SARDINIA. 

Divided  in/o  right  Intendancies,  and  into  forty  continental  and  ten  »»* 
tutor  Provutces  ; containing  in  ait  ninety-four  Towns,  two  hundred 
and  sirty-nine  Burgh*,  and  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
sit  ViUage*  and  Ilamtct*. 

in  VISION  OF  **VOT.* 


Tmal  uprldn  ta  German  topiarr  nfltt,  utal  I 

Knfailoii.h*da*«raccFCVw1uiaa(urtT«rr  I 

man  M|uart  mile  . . . . I Hol.94 

aunsi«  la  M)uar*  C'errapMesl  Fr**rii  te**ut*,  rt  OISJ 
KJ..I  nrerngr  yopulnim,  Mr  exh  league  . 1 2,368.39 


Population  according  to  the  origin  <f  the  Inhabitant*. 

4 

Gorman*  .... 

Jews  . 

Armenians  . . 


Statistic*  of  the  Press,  1824.4 

Number  of  volumes  printed  ....  1,01 

Engraving*  and  music — Number  of  copies  . . u 

Periodical  Work*. 

The  Milan  Gazette— Number  of  oupr*  ... 

Ladies'  Courier  ...... 

Royal  Almanack  ...... 

Law  Bulletin  . 

Bodies  these  works,  each  delegation  has  its  separate  journal. 


Scientific  and  biterary  Journal*, 


At  Bctluno,  the  advocate*'  library  contains  . . 45.000 

At  Bergamo,  the  largest  contain*  ....  30  000 

At  Brescia  Id 60,000 

At  Mantiu  Id.  ....  . 50  000 

* The  above  table  indicates  the  |>opMlatioji  according  to  tlie  rrnaus  of 
1825,  coat  aim'll  in  the  A l|diabrt)*ch-topngnphkehr«  Postreiac-Handbuch. 
published  by  Max.  Fried.  Thirien,  Vienna  1027. 

* town  of  Poiesino,  on  ancient  province,  now  a delegation. 

* Chief  town  of  Friuli. 

d Taken  from  tlie  IliUiotcea  Italiana,  February.  1825,  January  and 
February,  1826. 


Pnrrinna. 
Savoy  Proper 

Populate*  - 

119,910 

CHwfTowno. 

Chamhemt 

Popular,  rii. 
1*2,000 

Upper  Savoy 

35,140 

L'UftpiUl 

1,500 

Caroupe 

37,960 

Saint  Julicn 

1,000 

ClmWai*  . 

45,030 

Tbonoa  . 

3,000 

Faucigny 

68,100 

Bonneville 

1,900 

Gencvoi* 

71,850 

Annecy  . 

Saint  Jean  de  A 

5,500 

Mauricnnr 

49,770 

ouriennr 

2,500 

2,500 

Tarantulae 

39,320 

Mou  tiers  . 

Turin  . 

DIVISION 

315,480 

OF  Tl’RIX. 

Tnrintt 

111,000 

Biella 

91,700 

136,200 

B Leila  t 

7,700 

Ivrea  . 

IvTetit 

7.000 

PifHftl1  . 

IM$90 

Pignerult  , 

4,000 

Susa1 

65,470 

Surat 

‘2,000 

Coni  * 

DIVISION  OF  £OXI. 

143,780  Conit 

16500 

Alba  . . 

99,380 

Alliet 

7.000 

Mondovi 

, 

118,370 

Mondovit 

17,000 

Sniuzzo  . 

127,600 

Saluzzot 

10,000 

Alessandria 

DIVISION  OP 

. . 90,530 

ALESBAXDltU. 

Alcssamlriat 

30,000 

Acijui 

. 

76,940 

Acqiut 

6500 

Asti 

107.670 

Astit  . 

21,000 

C-aaol* 

. . 

102,820 

Catwlt 

16000 

T ortona  . 

47,580 

Toctonat 

8,000 

Voghem 

84,770 

Voghcrat 

10.000 

Vorara 

DIVISION  OF  NOVARA. 

115,780  Nova  rat  * . 

13,000 

Lunvellina  . 

101,330 

Vigevanot  . 

15,000 

IWda 

30,420 

Domo  (TOsaola 

1,500 

•’allanra  . 

. 

60,010 

Pallmua 

1,500 

Val43mia 

. 

31,320 

VaraJto  . 

3,300 

Verrelli  . 

• • 

101,130 

VcrceUitt 

16000 

Awta  . 

. . 

DIVISION  or  AO*TA. 

64,640  Aoetat 

5,500 

• According  to  Hasw-I. 

1 According  to  M.  Balhi.  See  hia  work  entitled,  The  World  cotmared 
with  the  British  Empire. 

* The  population  of  Uw  provinces  is  taken  from  tlie  census  of  1806 
The  signs  t and  tt  indicate  hiithoprica  and  archbishopric*. 

h Pinerolo.  » Bun. 


fc  Pinerolo. 

» Caaule. 
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DIVISION  or  NIC*. 

Nka  , 

. . 85,230 

Nfcari 

. . 

15,000 

Onegha 
San  Remo 

. 61,360 

. . 36,650 

Oneglia  . 

Ventimigliat 

• * 

4,000 

5,500 

DIVISION 

or  GENOA. 

Ganna 

. . 208,290 

Genoa  tt  . 

80,000 

Albeng* 

. 50,860 

Albengat  • 

4,000 

Bobbso 

31,490 

Bobbiot  . 

3,500 

Chiavari  . 

. . 91,380 

Chiavari 

8,000 

Lr  route  . 

. . 64,450 

4 Spezaa 
i Sarmnat  • 

4.000 

3.000 

Novi  . 

56,540 

Novi 

8,000 

Savona 

36,340 

Savonat  . 

10,000 

Total  3.399, G00, 

on  a surface  of  2,635  square  leagues, 

giving  on  an  average  1290  for  every  square  league. 

Population  of  Turin  at  Ike  end  of  1826.* 

In. 

Wooten. 

Total. 

Different  classes  . . . 

39,514 

43,094 

82,608 

Working  classes 

7,744 

4,405 

12,149 

Ecclesiastics 

, , , . 

663 

— 

663 

Servants 

2,659 

4,874 

7,533 

Jews 

777 

776 

1,553 

Individuals  in  the  congregations  . 

275 

— 

275 

Id.  in 

the  monasteries 

7 

215 

222 

id.  in 

rriigiou*  houses b 

15 

848 

863 

Id.  in  the  seminaries,  cob eg**  i 

995 

and  military  academy 

1,098 

1,556 

IdL  in  the  hospitals 

2,654 

53,747 

55,768 

109,515' 

ISLAND  OF  SARDINIA. 

Population  qf  the  Provinces  in  1821. 

1 Cagliari 

95,780 

t Busachi 

63,270 

3 Igtesias 

36,680 

4 laili 

44,170 

5 Lsnuset 

21,510 

6 Nuoru 

47,900 

7 Sassari 

51,710 

8 Alghrro 

26,660 

9 Cuglieri 

30,110 

10  Oxieri 

38,130 

461,950 

Population  of  the  Dioceses  in  1823.* 

ffST 

Kxim. 

ViDuwa 

Town*.  or 

Burifi*. 

\e»Xr 

Population,  rf 

Parishes. 

Pop*  In  ion 
Of  Uie 
Dutovs. 

S*ntn  Luiuurgju 

Mai 

(htnrit 

Pattada 

Budduno 

Guspini 
VUUcidfot 
Gonna*  Fanadigo 


ClnrtHk  itmI 
Nuoro 


duarto 

Sunluri 

Sinnai 

Gergri 

Villa  putiu 

Scni 

I jLnu*rjt 


Carloforte 

Nuorot 

DorgnJi 

Fanni 

Olifiut 


Am  mi  nan  and 
Civtta 


Picdmonteae 
Savoyards 
Sardinians 
Jews  ♦ 


^Oristanott 

Csbras 
Tonnara 
1 Isili 

' Caste  bard  o 

Tempiot 


Nulvi 

S«luu 

LaMadihlena 


6^»4) 

3,1%  26 

2,180  i 

5,553' i 
4, OSS  20 

3,405 
7,766  i 
3,019  24 

2,100 
3,307  ' i 
5,571  41 

3,125 1 
5,356^1 
2,600  1 - 
2,136  f 73 
2,062) 
i,9&n 
7,057 

3,009  V 21 


Total  392 


Papulation  of  the  Sardinian  slates. 

Acrordiast* 
their  orlgM. 

. 3,010,000  Catholics  . 

386,000  VamW  . 

. 490,000  Jews 


Population  of  Sardinia  according  to  their  Clouet.* 
Fastflla*.  I 

1,G00  Noble  families  . * 

16,500  Husbandmen*  ..... 

16,300  Citizens  ...... 

66,161  Workmen  and  Peasants  .... 

Eivi.-iiutics  ...... 

Monks  ...  ... 


Congregations  and  Contents  in  the  island  qf  Sardinia. 

Ctapmihw 

iisUms.  Orders,  aod  Courts*.  lnd 


Teachers  ... 

Jesuits 

2 

11 

Id.  ... 

Teachers  of  Reli-  ) 

e 

■ 1 

gum*  School**  ) 

b 

/i 

Superintendents  of  Hospitals 

8t.  John1 

5 

28 

Propriatom 

Different  Orders 

30 

317 

Mrndicsuts  . . 

id. 

47 

695 

90 

1,125 

tfumbtr  of  Murders  in  the  Island  of  .Sardinia, 

The  nrofKrrtkm  is  as  one  to  every  490  inhabitants. 

! | Total  number  about  .....  1,000® 

Table  of  Cattle  existing  in  the  Island  qf  Sardinia  in  1824. 

la  a dMDcscle  state.  Oa  the  mountains. 

Oxen  ....  91,800  28,500 

Cows  ....  17,900  106,000 

| Swine  ....  30,000  156,000 

, I Horsna  ....  29,300  17,800 


• See  AnnaL  Univers.  «li  Statistieu,  Fchruary,  I82& 

• " Lieu*  tie  retraite,'*  house*  of  refuge. 

• The  imputation  of  1824  amounted  to  107,388 

Increase  ut  the  end  of  1825  ....  2,127 

109,515 

Tl»e  increase  from  the  end  of  18(25  to  the  end  of  1826  was  more  tluin 
double  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
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d The  above  table  has  been  derived  from  details  furnished  by  M.  Cibra* 
no.  See  Bulletin  des  Sciences,  section  de  Giograptue,  tom.  u. 

• The  above  population,  on  a surface  of  1,100  square  leagues,  together 
with  the  adjacent  islands,  gives  the  small  proportion  of  *445  individuals  for 
cvvry  square  league. 

1 Walilensea.  * According  to  La  Mannaro,  * “ Shepherds. M 
1 According  to  an  approximation.  * “ Fires  dps  ocolos  jura.” 

i “ Sc  Jean  de  Dieu >'  F'ratret  Joannis  a Deo. 

® J.  Minno,  Storia  di  Sardegna,  1825. 
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Placet  of  Education  in  the  Sardinian  States, 
ntmkmti 


Principal  placet  of  Education. 


Turin 

1* 

1,900 

University 
l S.  Carlo 

110,000 

30,000 

Parma 

Placentia 

Genoa 

1* 

420 

< Beria 
( Franzoniana 

20,000 

30,000 

R«t«iub. 

Cagliari 

1* 

350 

Unrimuty 

70,000 

191,667/.  ‘ 

Saswiri 

Dillerent 

Towns 

l-> 

Gymnasium* 

Seminaries 

120 

41 

37 

14 

15,000 

BUDGET  OP  THE  SARDfXfAl*  ST  ATM  IS  1825  A SO  1826. 
Revenues  qf  the  bland  of  .Sbrtiinui. 


Ccrue 

Domain*  of  the  Clown 
Direct  taxes 
Indirect  taxes 
Contingencies  . 


114,585 

Revenue*  of  the  continental  province*  2511, 100 


Total 

Public  debt 


373,985 
4. 200,000* 


Frtwi.  Can. 

4*800 
8IS<*2  73 
010,017  OH 
1,723,901  56 
20,568  63 

2,750,000 

62,250,000 

65,000,000 

100,000,000 


Pnblk  Debt. 

187,500/.* 


DUTCHY  OF  MODENA. 


Amy 

1,320  men. 


Containing  eight  7Wru,  lirty  Burghs , and  four  hundred  Vt//o£e*  and 
Hamlets. 

flwflMS  in  vmcrmphical  Peculation  la  ProvOrUoa  of  th«  pupa, 

square  UAL  Una*  lo  Lbr  aq_  kafuc. 

260  350,000  1,316 


Population  qf  the  Towns. 
Malms  ..... 
Mirunduia  ..... 
Reggio  . . . . 

Ca*ti4  Nuovo  di  Garfagn&na  . • 


Principal  places  of  Education. 


Tiwn*.  (isivrmtif*. 

Modem  1 

Keggio 


Public  Debt. 

50,000/." 


Army. 

1,680  men, 


Infantry  and  Cavalry 


£hi|M  of  the  line 
Frigate*  . 


Smaller  vessels 


Continental  Province*. 


Continental  Protineet. 


DUTCHY  OF  MASS  A. 

Including  tiro  7Wnr,  three  Burghs,  and  thirty-term  Villages  and 
Hamlet*. 


Pijp»ution  In 
IMS. 

29,000 

Population  of  the  Towns. 


lu  the  •quanta 

2,416 


PRINCIPALITY  OF  MONACO. 

SO.  Kn<t.oe 

I 16.70CV.  (400,000  /runes.)1 


DUTCHY  OF  PARMA. 

Containing  tlx  Towns , thirty-one  Burgh*,  and  eight  hundred  and  fif- 
teen Villages  or  Hamlets. 

Mtm  in  rvqrraphlr*!  l’opulat.cm  to  A*"***  PoMlKUm  to 

•twara  tcacuc*  K 1KB.  arcry  «i-  *'*^c 

986  410,000  1,180 

The  population  in  1823  amounted  to  437, 44W 


PiMcMi. 

12,000/.° 


DUTCHY  OF  LUCCA. 


Containing  tiro  Towns,  twenty  Burghs,  and  tiro  hundred  and  seventy 
Village*  arid  Hamlets. 


Ratio  of  thr  romUiIm 
tulhctquarr  Vafut. 

2,648 


Population  cf  the  Tmrnt. 


Population  of  the  Towns. 


1 Pnrma 

2 Placentia 

3 Guantalkl 

4 Rorgo  Son  Poniuno 

5 Finrenxuula 

6 Nibbssno  . 


* Founded  in  1406L  k Founded  in  1803. 

* Founded  in  1704.* 

* 1761.  M.  B.  1606.  Ed  Encye. 

* Founded  in  1765. 

r The  Sardinian  ikU  amounted  in  1816  to  £3,600,000  (86,400,0410 
franc*.)  M-  Adrian  Balia  (Balance  politique  du  (ilahe)  make*  it  equal 
in  1826.  to  £4,200,000  j 100,000,000  francs ;)  be  adnrilalhat  Itis  enkubtimi 
may  Ik-  inaccurate,  Intt  it  in  certain  that  the  public  debt  in  lh26,  wua  cousi- 
demMv  greater  than  in  18 16. 

* M.  Ail.  Balbl — (coonleied  doubtful.) 

* Twenty  geugrmuluc&l  league*  arr  equal  to  a degree,  consequently  a 
geographical  square  league  i*  equal  to  nine  geographical  square  inilea.  Tr. 
[This  i*  a mutator  on  the  part  of  the  translator.  Twenty  five  geogruphi- 


Principal  placet  of  Education. 


fnlrmhica. 

D 


Number  of  Fiudeatt. 

120 


cal  lengurs  and  twenty  marine  leagues  nrr  equal  to  a degree,  consequent  I v 
a geographical  wiuare  league  i-  equal  to  5.76  geographical  square  mil**,  and 
i marine  squat*  league  to  nine  geographical  square  mile*.  See  Table  X. 
Tab.  Math.  Gmb, — P.] 
h Founded  in  1606. 

i «*  4,600,000  francs.”  fc  “4,500,000  franca. 

» “ 3,5**000  fbiK*.'* 

* " 1.200,000  franca.'' 

» “500,000  franc*.” 

• “ 3**000  franc*.” 
p Founded  in  1802. 

q 1 ,900,000  francs.” 
r •'  81)0,000  francs— considered  doubtful” 
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GRAND  DUTCHY  OF  TUSCANY. 

hteludi  ng  thirty- tix  Tblffta,  pm  hundred  and  ihirty-^te  Burgh*,  and 
sir  thtnuand  and  setentccn  Village*  mad  Hamlet*. 

Surtae*  I*  rroyrtetucil  |,npuUtJ«n  la  JUtto  at  the  pcpDlaltnn 

•l<cm  feaiftxm.  13K.  tu  tfvc  a«Hit  IM|m. 

1,008  1, 275,(100  1,161 


Population  ef  the  principal  Tam*. 
FVift'nr*  ...... 

Pputo  *«•••• 

Pistols  ....  . 

Ar«®»  ...... 

Gorton®  ...... 

Pin  ...... 

I^fbora  ...... 

PFmiMno  ...... 

Poiilmnuli  ...... 

^ ITT)  III!  ...... 

Growctto  ...... 

YoHsm  ...... 


80,000 

IfiflOO 

9,000 

7.000 

6.000 

90.000 

66.000 
1,500 
3,000 

18,000 

3,000 

4,0<H» 


Provt  fleet, 


CvmpartiaienSo  of  Florence 


Id. 

of  Pisa  . 

. 

. 

396,610 

Id. 

of  Sienna  . 

. 

138,060 

Id 

of  Atrrta  . 

. 

391,290 

Id. 

of  Umwetto 

. 

• 

. 

53,730 

566,360 


9 Ferrara  , 

34,000 

250,000 

3 Ravenna  . 

24.000 

16.000 

150,000 

4 Forli 

170,000 

f Pc«sro  . 
5 < and 

14,000 

200,000 

f U rhino  . 

11,000 

i 

1 Mncrrmta  . 
6 < and 

12^000 

‘>30,000 

t Camvrino  . 

7.000 

1 Fermo  . 
7 < and 

7,000 

100,000 

f Awv.li 

12000 

l Spolrto  . 
8 J and 

7,000 

180,000 

/Uioti 

7,000 

i Vrtetho  ’ . 

0 a and 

f Civil*  Vonrhta 

U>000 

7,000 

415,000 

10  A itaxma  , 

30,000 

100,000 

1 1 Perugia 

30,000 

l»VMU 

f Frauan* 

12  1 mad 

f Pant*  Corns 

6,000 

6,000 

170,000 

13  Rwwvento 

14,000 

90,000 

2,590,04*) 

Principal  placet  of  Education,  JRtRgiota  Haute*  and  HoepnlaU. 


1,275,000 


Principal  places  erf  Education. 


T*w«* 

Psmnltt*. 

Number  si 
8*  udrat*. 

tArawa. 

Not* key  *C 

Florence 

► 

3i») 

DuoU 

»K<WU 

Laurcnzums 

20,000 

Msjfba  Bmdriana 

130,000* 

MaruceQiana 

50,000 

_ 

RiconliaUMt 

80,000 

Pisa'* 

1* 

660 

U niwriity 

40,000 

Sienna 

!■* 

280 

Iruivcrtiixy 

26,000 

Town*. 

FWlKP 

708,50W.f 

Elementary  Schools. 

L*7X-Mlty  1 *ii  School* 

4 

Public  Dell. 

Pub&t  ScLook*.  * 

9 

Army. 

4.000  men 

REPUBLIC  OF  SAN  MARINO. 


vhc  T\ten  and  Jour  Villager. 


&ic%cc  l*  fMfnpbiesi 

3 


PepukMl«»  In 

7,000 


R*iio  <V (hr  sopotsISMl 
soU>e*^uirr  Usf^c.  j 

2,233 


Hr Vis*-. 

2.9m* 


MUftary  twee. 

40  iik' a. 


STATES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Containing  ninety  Tov k*.  Tv*»  hundred  and  Wx  Burgh a,  and  three 
Ihvuiwul  three  hundred  and  eighly-*ct<n  Village*. 

In  MSTaiMKcsl  Poj— R«U*  oftfc.  pmltiiiRi  Number  of 

^*tn  Kaciw,  m IK*.  W tile  *ru*rp  -rafve.  Jrw»x. 

2,857  2,590,000  1,147  15,000 


Xwm*  <4tky 

I 1 ■■  ill  ■_  !’  1 


.Vcw  di vision  into  thirteen  Delegation*.^ 
P«flul*lWi  of 

, . . 65,000 


Pop.:k*Ula  g«  tbr 
Selrfaiiim*. 

295,000 


TOWN!. 

| 

i 

t 

1 

fcj 

p 

! 

1 

Ancnns  , . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Alban*  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ascoh  . . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

i u neven  to 

0 

0| 

1 

1 

Bologna  . . 

R 

Mfl 

0 

i Unrwrsity 
i Mairtumi 

i 'insrina 

V 

■"j 

0 

1 

I'ivtUi  Vecchia 

0 

1 

0 

Civit*  Caste  Han* 

0 

1 

0 

Fermo  . . 

1- 

200i 

0 

1 

Ferrara  , . 

1“ 

300 

1 

i 

Portt  . . . 

0 

(1 

1 

f 

Fnsumdi 

0 

<1 

1 

0 

Frusrsti  . . 

0 

<1 

«) 

0 

F<m<li  . . , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MwcfaU  . . 

IP 

2110 

1 

1 

Prnipa  . . 

1‘ 

30“ 

0 

l 

Craoro  . . 

0 

(I1 

1 

0 

Fonle  CaT»t»  . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Ravenna  . . 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Hioti  . . . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Itiuniiu  . . 

0 

0 

1 

1 

N pole  to  . . 

l*ivoU  . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Urbinn  . . 

0 

c 

1 

l 

Viteibo  . . 

0 

0 

1 

1 

liooie  . . . 

u 

600 

4 

Albuu 

AngeSc* 

♦ 

1 * * 

C-oranl 

Ubigi 

Of  Minerva 

Of  the  Vatican 

7 

2J&0 

23 

21 

I 
► 

II 

i 

8 

16 

2 

& 

0 

H 

I 

111 

4 

idn.hno 

30,000 

19 

1) 

61 

n 

3 

0 

15,000 

3 

0 

*^>,000 

22? 

!■ 

101 

0 

31 

o 

1 

0 

4 

I 

30,000 

3 

0 

3t».0(Ai 

20 

1 

10 

1 

31 

o 

30,000 

41 

IT 

31 

0 

25,000! 

7 

0 

61 

I 

It 

! 

10,000 

10 

I 

till 

i 

40,000 

pool 

9 

100,000 

liO.OOO 

40,000 

25,1100 

KOjSin 

35,000 

70,0004 

|513 -f  M 


*■  Founded  in  144.7. 
b It  contains  1 1,000  mnuatrivta. 

* Founded  in  1739, 

9 F (Minded  jp  |3I>J 

* “ Ecuit*  communale*.1' 

* " 17,000.000  franra.1' 
r “70,000  franc*.” 

fc  Thu  States  of  the  Church  were  divided  min  eighteen  province*  in  lttll ; 
hot  the  di visions  were  afterward*  changed.  Wt  an*  indebted  to  M.  A. 
Balbl  fin  tJse  shove  table. 

J The  mrt  delegation  cocftpechmd*  the  town  and  territory  of  Rome. 


* Founded  m 11 19. 

1 Founded  in  1884. 

* Found**!  in  Iw24. 

* Founded  by  Let*  the  Twelfth. 

* The  MSs.  of  Orlando  and  Jerusalem  Delivered,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Ariosto  and  Traa,  an*  preserved  ip  liir  library. 

p F (Minded  by  Leo  tbo  Twelfth  m 18SM. 

* Founded  in  1307. 

* Founded  in  1218, 

* Wc  hare  not  enumerated  all  the  convents  in  the  Roman  slates , them 
arc  few  towns  or  Tillages  without  them. 
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SuVUtkt  of  the  PofnUatun  of  Rom  from  1816  to  1855,  mefcuw*.* 


1314. 

Jiur 

HML 

1019. 

im. 

1881. 

1882 

1«S 

1*2 1. 

im 

Families  ....... 

32,587 

31,706 

39^79 

33,510 

31,601 

34, 650 

34,585 

34,357 

33,774 

33,871 

Cardinal* 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

Bishop* 

32 

31 

as 

96 

38 

29 

*i 

«7 

32 

n 

Prirtts  ....... 

1,3/E( 

1,431 

1,429 

1,399 

1,455 

1,397 

1, 480 

1,395 

<370 

1.4&6 

Monks 

1 

1,370 

1,450 

1,487 

1.519 

<538 

1,539 

<565 

<613 

1662 

Nuu»  ....... 

1,172 

i,  3*115 

l.MS 

1,318 

1,389 

1,468 

1,464 

1,370 

<318 

<508 

PopOi  in  the  MMiuuiirics  .... 

211 

423 

369 

953 

424 

339 

41 H# 

4$C] 

469 

46(4 

Poor  m the  hi*i>iuls  ..... 

2757 

2992 

2W4 

2980 

2896 

1*»k3 

<9ti 

<438 

<290 

2008 

Pn*>th-n 

778 

9!»h 

<667 

1,728 

■r 

^■k  : 

1,112 

<218 

<080 

1.080 

Heretic*,  Turks  ami  InlxieU,  exd»i»olvof  Jews 

68 

108 

n? 

l>lri 

944 

2IS 

275 

SM 

l!»5 

217 

Persons  arrived  at  the  age  >.•!  t ^oiouiuiuun 

93,6tk» 

96.602 

. . . 

■ • , I 

97, 199 

» * . 

Id.  before  the  age  ofCwnuiuniiMi 

32301 

36,911 

■n 

...  4 

39.070 

40,696 

Marriages 

1,308 

1,031 

1,183 

2440 

1,395 

<157 

<*69 

<369 

1 158 

Bap4i«nii  ...... 

4,956 

a>3«; 

2944 

4,999 

<915 

<309 

<366 

<088 

4,243 

Deaths,  Males 

275tW 

2997 

4 145 

2741 

2785 

Eg 

2390 

:u-** 

2997 

a,«o 

■■■  --*-  Fi-1  Hides  ..... 

2121 

2440 

2723 

2573 

2937 

2*8 

<986 

Total  number  of  Death*  . . . / 

4, MI 

6,437 

6,868 

2314 

Ku* 

«,a&7 

A6» 

<849 

<446 

Male*  ........ 

67,296 

62644 

...  - 

72366 

72«7S 

73,397 

Females * 

61,771 

61,812 

— 

63,914 

66,237 

6<333 

Total  po|m?ahon 

128,907 

131,356 

133,812 

134,161 1 135,046 

135,171 

136,065 

136,809 

132510 

1X730 

Thr  mean  nnmhpr  of  mniiflM  is  . . 

Thrir  ratio  to  the  ;n>|KiluC ioli  bi  wjc  to  . . . 

The  neu  number  a children  fnr  wary  marriage  b . 
Tlw  number  of  births  u to  tl****  popnk&oo  as  on*  to  . 
The  number  of  deaths  is  to  the  ]»puhtMin  as  om:  to. 


1,299 
10G60 
3J0 
33.2 3 
24.76 


£1,250,000 


PwMtcDtM. 

£25,000,000' 


*»™7- 
6000  ok 


J 2 Frigate*. 

1 8 vowel*  of  smaller  rise.1 


KINGWM  OF  THE  TWO  SICILIES. 

for  Judin  j(  rir  hundred  and  semty-tix  Talent,  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  Burgh*,  and  two  thou* and  one  hundred  and  forty-two  Village* 


and  Hamlet*. 


Ssrttf*  la  Papulation  in 


•cesrOla*  to  pOpultUoo  iu 

*«•  *^fwt-i8i«SS} 

'HjSI}  *<m0  l’79,=00®  *.<w 

1,344 


5,520  7,420,000 


Division  ef  the  Kingdom  yf  jVapfes  into Jlftcm  Province*. 


Napoli 


fopsltlifttk  Chief  Town*. 

819,000  Naples 


Terr.JiL.TOB)  663,000 

Capua 

IMncip.toCitr.  603,000 

Salerno 

Princifato  Ultra  406,000 

Avellino 

Abrano  1°  Uh.  170,000 

Teramo 

Afaraao  2°  UU.  963  000 

Aquila 

OtbfrTvtnu. 

Castd  a Mare 

Pottiei 
Poaudji 
Sorrrnlo 
Tom?  defT  Annunaiiita 
Tom  del  Green 


Acerr*  . 
Arpino  . 
Avers*  . 

Casert*  , 
Fondi  . 
Gaeta  . 
Nok 

Amalfi 

Nucrm 


Ariano  . 
A tri  [»!<!* 


Chita  di  Penna 


Amnno 
Civil*  Ducal  e 


3M,00(I 

15.000 

6.000 

5.000 

4.000 

6.000 

16,000 

8,000 

6,000 

9.000 

13.000 

4.000 
<000 

16.000 
9,«00  | 

1 1,000 

3.000 

9.000 

13.000 

10.000 
<000 
9,01)0 
H.000 

13.000 
3>000 

9.000 


a The  population  for  the  years  1816  and  1817,  in  taken  from  Simcnd's 
Travels  in  Italy. 

* M.  Ad  BaAa,  Balance  Politique  du  Globe.  The  above  estimate  of 


Ahruzzo  Citia  286,000  Chieta 
Capotanata  289,000  Foggia 

Sannio  or  Molise  234,000  Campobaaso 


Salmon* 


Terra  di  Bari  375,000  Bari 


Terra  di  Otranto  394,000  Taranto 


Basilicata 


429,000  PcCcraa 


Calabria  Citra  387,000  Cosenxa 

Calabria  Ult.  Pr.  226,000  Reggio 
Calabria  DltS«c331, 000 

W' j 


Lanctanc 
Vasto  . 


Bovino  . 
Ltuera  . 
Manfrnlonk 
Santo  Severn 

Code  ] 
Moroone 
SrptiiD  . 
Tnvrnto 


Aftaniura 

Barietta 

MoHrtta 

Monopoli 

Trani 

Trrfirxi 

Brindisi  * 
Gallipoli 
Lecce  . 
Otranto 


Lego  Negro 
Maim  . 
Mdfi  . 


Cassono  . 
Castro  Villari 
Pack  . 
Rosnano  . 


Girn.ce  . 

Sciglio  . 


Cotrorw 
Monte  Leone 
Nir  astro 
Pirn?  . 

Santa  Severina 
Squdace 
Trope* 


Total  5,690,000 

Division  sj the  Bland  cj  Sicily  into  *even  Intendancin. 

Palermo"  . . <409,000 


4,000 

13.000 

12.000 

4,000 

21.000 

4.000 

8.000 

6,000 

4.000 

8.000 

4.000 

5.000 

3.000 

4.000 

15.000 
16000 

17.000 

11.000 

15.000 

14.000 

8.000 

18,000 

6,000 

8,000 

M.noo 

2000 

8,000 

5.000 
12000 

7.000 

10,000 

6.000 

5.000 

3.000 
6000 

16 1«0 

5.000 

4.000 
11,0)10 

5.000 

15.000 

10.000 

5.000 

6.000 
2000 
4,000 


CtefTw* 

Palermo 


168,000 

the  revenue  and  public  debt  is  considered  doubtful  by  M.  Balk.  Part  of  the 
revenues  of  the  papal  government,  being  derived  from  foreign  sources,  an 
altogether  contingent.  • According  to  muni 
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Trapani 

Girgenti 

CaJUmsrtU  . 
Syracuse 

Catania 

Mmmo 


117.000 

■J'M.OiNI 

156.000 
194,500 
‘29*2,500 

210.000 

1,730,000 


Trapani 
Girgenti  « 
("alUnbHU 
WfTBWIM 
CtiUiua  . 
M mania 


94.000 

15.000 

17.000 

15.000 

45.000 

60.000 


Aliroili 

BhmIuxz.» 

prlicudi 

Ijutipe<lora 

Li  pari 

Panaria 

Pentellaria 

Salma 

StromMi 

l*  stir a 


Population  of  the  i*Und*  near  Sicily,  in  1836.* 

260 

20 

820 

150 

18,200 

900 

5,000 

4,900 

2,100 

700 

31,650 


Principal  place*  of  Education  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  tvo  Sicilie*. 


r.lrrra*ty  Towns 

Musket  crfStudnua. 

LdrvM. 

Naples* 

. . 800 

. 

. 3 

Salerno 

. 300 

. . 

1 

Palermo* 

. . 600 

. . 

. 1 

Catania4  • 

. . 500 

• 

• 1 

Marriage*,  Birth t 

and  [hath*  in  the 

Kingdom  qf  .\aple*  during 

the  year  1821 

• 

PwrllKi*. 

Marnif* 

Ilirtht- 

OrSLlM. 

Na]4e« 

5,588 

*29, *258 

90,7*22 

Terra  di  Lovorn 

1,432 

*23.168 

18,570 

Priiv-ipato  Ultra 

2,860 

16,917 

9,776 

Prinnjmto  Ultra 

2,587 

13,572 

9,558 

Abruzyn  Ultra  1 

1,507 

10,038 

6.012 

Ahruxzo  Ultra  2° 

1,533 

9.667 

6,578 

Ahnizro  Ultra 

2.177 

10,908 

KH36 

Capitanala 

9,989 

13,551 

9,457 

S.nnio  or  Molise 

2,630 

11,187 

12,636 

Terra  di  Bari 

3,144 

18, *06 

1 1,390 

Terr*  di  Otranto 

2*21 

15,763 

I0.UI 

Ba*iUmU 

3,816 

90,978 

13,166 

Ualabria  CHra 

2,513 

15,717 

9.750 

Calabria  Ultra  Is 

1,936 

9,381 

6,353 

Calabria  Ultra  2° 

2,969 

12,966 

Hp84 

42,805 

*235,010 

163,132 

Males 

l'Ynialn 


Roth  sexes 
In  1823 


Population , 4*c-  Sople*  in  1894. 

Rood  Ut  ton.  r 

165,015 
184,175 


2,970 


7,407 


821 


6,455 

6,021 


319,190 


14,991 


12,476 


Longevity  in  1824. 


132 


\ Males 
f Female. 


A I»»r  a hwndrvd 
ytsrsof  IT 


Tout 

142 


Suicide*. 

. 13  In  1821 

Population,  if-e.  qf  Palermo  in  1824.* 

■arm 

Births.  iniMnn.  it 

lwi  i.an 


Poyut*  f« 

Uao.  Co 

144  ( rtmtir*  t,en  \ 919  ( |rm»ir.  urn  $ 191 

Tc<al  numbrr  ot  kvflhs  anJ  death,  LIM 


flrailu  rwath* 
m pn-  In  «h» 
Natural  *aie  tta»i- 
Births.  ChiWrrn.  Houml  Uk 


Eica 


Population  4 k.  of  Palermo  during  the  ten  year*  from  IHI6  to  1825,*  in* 
cltuire. 


167,005 


B«rriaf»». 

10,889 


Birtks.  Natural  CAIIilrs*. 

65,766  6.922 

Cxccm  of  birtha 


IVaU* 

48.893 

16,873 


Longevity  during  the  ten  year*  from  1806  to  1815,  inclusive. 
Out  of  47,914  death*,  .evenly -nine  individuals  were  above  ninety 
yean  of  age. 

From  97  year*  to  101 


Prom  102  to  103 
At  106  year* 

At  107  yean 

From  109 


to  110 


49 

22 

3 

2 

3 


Budget  of  Sicily  in  1823. 


Rttuiw. 

£1,7341, 350* 


Eapsadituit. 

£9,264,565* 


Budget  of  the  kingdom  qf  the  TV*  Sicilie * in  1836. 

Mrrrnur.  D.M. 

£3,500,000  ....  £21,000,000' 

ARMY.  ROYAL  NAVY.  TRADJyo  VttttUL 

Hhil 
U 

30,1100  men. 


a of  hm*i\n  _ Xebrvta,  r« 

*.  Ftbfitea.  vessel*  Potorm.  Vm*  Pink*.  Brhnooira.  tetras.4r. 


18 


90 


290 


15 


3,480 


• The  inhidutanu  uf  the  island*  are  included  in  the  population  of  the 
Intendancies. 

. The  univrraity  of  Naples  wo.  founded  in  1924. 

« Univrraity  founded  in  1447. 

4 University  founded  in  1445. 

* Gium.  de(  regno  delle  due  Sicilie,  July,  1895. 

1 Exclusively  of  stranger*. 


« Bullet tino  universale  di  acieiue,  letlerr,  nrtie  poht.  Julv  4,  1825. 

* Tavole  sinottirlie  *ulU  fK^mlanone  di  Palermo,  by  M.  Calcagni,  ho- 
norary nhyaietan  t»f  the  great  hospital  of  Palermo. 

1 i “41,32^*270 

* « Expenditure,  52,349,310  franca.— Excraa  of  expenditure  above  the 
I revenue,  11,021,040  franca." 

* “ Revenue  84  million.  franca — Dabt  500  million,  franc.  1" 
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Europe  continued — Physical  Geography  of  the  Spanish 

Peninsula — History  of  the  ancient  People  that  inhabited 

Spain  and  Portugal — Mussulman  Conquest. 

No  part  of  Europe  is  more  favoured  by  nature  than  die 
Spanish  Peninsula ; its  mountains,  by  die  facilities  they  afford 
to  partisan  warfare,  contribute  to  defend  it  against  hostile  in- 
vasions, and  so  great  is  the  variety  of  its  climate,  that  die  j 
productions  of  tl>e  tropics  are  blended  with  those  of  die  tem- 
perate zone.  Lofty  plains,  fruitful  in  useful  plants,  hills! 
covered  with  vineyards,  rich  vallies,  watered  by  fertilizing  ‘ 
streams,  and  rivers  so  situated  as  to  afford  easy  communica- 
tions by  means  of  canals,  are  die  elements  of  an  agricultural 
wealth,  which  might  be  rendered,  by  industry,  more  valuable 
duin  die  possession  of  die  largest  colonies.  A vast  extent 
of  coast,  lumished  widi  spacious  and  safe  harbours,  oj»en  to 
the  navigation  of  two  seas,  is  not  less  favourable  to  com- 
merce. By  what  causes  liave  die  sources  of  so  great 
prosperity  been  rendered  unavailing?  The  population  of 
France  exceeds  that  of  Spain  by  more  than  fourteen  mil- 
lions, but  the  superficial  extent  of  Spain  is  greater  dian  that 
of  France  by  two  thousand  and  sixty-five  square  leagues. 

This  extensive  region  has  been  called  a peninsula,  per- 
haps incorrectly ; for  die  space  included  between  the  gulfs 
of  Lyons  and  Gascony  can  hardly  he  considered  an  isthmus, 
since  it  is  not  less  than  ninety  leagues  in  breadth,  while  die 
Peninsula  itself  is  hardly  diree  times  as  broad.  The  Pyre- 
nees separate  it  from  France.  One  half  of  the  country  is 
watered  by  the  ocean,  and  die  other  by  die  Mediterranean. 
The  greatest  lengdi  from  cast  to  west  is  equal  to  220 
leagues,  and  the  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south,  to 
191).  The  surface  of  die  Peninsula  is  equal  to  28,80*1 
square  leagues : of  diese,  4,922  belong  to  Portugal,  23,8G7 
to  Spain,  and  15  to  the  republic  of  Andorra.* 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  physical  geography  of  die 
country  has  been  accurately  described.  The  mountains  by 
which  it  is  divided,  it  was  formerly  supposed,  extended  from 
a common  centre,  and  dieir  ramifications  were  compared  to 
die  veins  of  a vine  leaf.  A writer  of  very  varied  acquire- 
ments has  detected  die  errors  of  former  geographers.  If 
the  Spaniards  are  now  less  ignorant  of  die  mountains,  rivers 
and  basins  in  dieir  peninsula,  they  arc  indebted  to  die  labours 
of  a foreigner.1* 

• Thru*  league  “ru  c*cb  I"  two  English  miles  and  u half;  if 
then  they  bp  multiplied  by  , the  result  will  be  equal  to  the  unof- 
ficial extent  of  the  Peninsula  in  English  square  miles  — Tr  [The 
French  geographical  league,  or  25  tn  a degree,  is  equal  to  2-77  Eng.  j' 
miles;  the  French  post  league,  to  2.42  Eng.  miles. — r.) 

_ • “IV  writer  of  the  note  should  hare  said,  these  leagues  .ire  equal  to  6| 
Eng.  v\  miles,  (the  lincnr  leagues  being  «vjuul  to  =4  Eng.  miles.)  Hut  the 
French  leagues  here  employed  are  undtKihtedJ)  the  geottmpharaJ  of  2.77  Eng.  I 
miles  (linear  me**.,)  ns  mil  aituenr  by  companion  with  the  extent  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula in  Eng.  «j  miles.  (217,302  Eng.  w|-  miles'.  Mortt ;)  consequently  (he  ‘ 
leagues  ia  the  text  should  be  multiplied  by  7.67,  to  give  tbc  Eng.  sq.  mile*'— P.  j 


The  mountains  in  die  Peninsula,  according  to  M.  Bory  de 
St.  Vincent,  form  seven  different  divisions. 

The  Pyrenean  range.*,  which  comprehends  the  whole 
chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  may  be  divided  into  five  principal 
masses.  First,  die  Mediterranean  or  eastern,  in  which  the 
highest  summit  is  die  peak  of  Cantgou,  anti  from  the  declivi- 
ties of  which  rise  die  Scgre,  a feeder  of  the  Ebro,  and  the 
Ter  and  the  Llobrega,  that  throw  themselves  into  the  Med- 
iterranean ; secondly,  die  Aquitanian^  die  glaciers  of  which 
are  the  sources  of  the  Garonne  and  die  Adour,  but  from 
which  no  large  river  flows  into  Spain ; thirdly,  die  Canta- 
brian or  central,  separated  from  die  Asturian  by  the  sources 
of  the  Ebro ; fourthly,  die  Asturian , almost  as  high  as  the 
Aquitaniau,  and  rising  abruptly  on  die  soudi;  fifdily,  the 
Portuguese  or  western,  of  which  die  ramifications  extend  to 
die  mouth  of  the  Duero. 

A geologist  has  observed  that,  although  the  Pyrenaran 
chain  belongs  to  die  granite  formation,  the  same  substance  is 
not  so  ancient  as  in  several  odier  parts  of  Europe.4  Gran- 
ite rocks  are  seen  throughout  the  wliolc  range,  and  they  still 
bear  die  marks  of  a former  revolution .d  Micaceous  senistus 
rests  on  die  sides  of  die  granite  mountains,  and  supports, 
in  its  turn,  rocks  containing  organic  remains  of  die  most 
unck.it  date;  the  latter  are  overlaid  widi  red  sandstone; 
and  lastly,  calcareous  rocks,  similar  to  those  on  the  Alps 
and  Jura,  extend  to  the  lowest  declivities.  White  marble 
! or  primitive  limestone  appears  in  different  directions  above 
: die  granite,  and  the  Alpine  limestone  is,  in  many  places, 
covered  with  rocks  containing  amphibole.® 

The  Iberian  range  consists  of  different  chains,  which  unite 
on  die  north-west  widi  the  Pyrenees,  and  terminate  on  the 
south-east,  near  die  banks  of  die  Guadalaviar.  These  dif- 
ferent chains,  united  to  each  other,  are  called  die  Sierra?  de 
Ocn,  the  Sierra  de  Moneayo , flic  Sierra  de  Gudar,  and  the 
Sierra  de  Espadan.  The  Sierra  de  Molina,  which  joins 
: the  Sierra  de  Albaracin  and  the  mountains  of  Cuenca,  be- 
I lone*  to  the  same  range. 

j The  chain,  consisting  of  the  latter  mountains,  forms  a 
| subdivision  that  has  been  called  die  Hesperian  range.  Cal- 
| careous  rocks'  abound,  and  die  low  plains  are  covered  with 
i alluvial  deposits,  mixed  with  so  many  fossil  bones,  that  die 
1 localities  wnere  iliey  are  found  are  known  to  the  inhabitants 

fc  M Bory  ilr  St.  Vincent,  Guide  du  Vvjnnnr  en  Espapm*.  1 vol. 
Bvo.  1323.  Okeiourio  da  KfpiiSt  y PortujraT,  porcl  Doctor  Sebastian 
dr  Miflano.  10  vol.  4lo  Tho  arntnffmnent  of  the  mountain*,  in 

the  Article  Spain,  in  tho  Dictionary,  is  almost  literally  a translation 
from  M.  Borv  dr  St.  Vincent’s  work. 

e M.  de  <7harpontier,  Ettaai  sur  la  Constitution  Gfocnoatiquo  de* 
Py  rentes. 

* " Sou  1c vemrnt"— elevation  from  beneath.  « Trap  rocks. 

* Sp.  Sierra,  Port.  Ssrra,  a chain  of  mountain*.— P. 

» “ Calcaire  ancicn.” 
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by  the  name  of  Las  Calaveras.*  Many  of  the  remains  be- 
long to  animals  now  extinct.  The  vallies  from  the  sources 
of  the  Guadalaviar  to  its  mouth,  are  watered  by  rapid 
Streams,  and  surrounded  by  steep  heights.  The  Sierra  de 
Espadau  has  been  compared  to  a long  wall ; lofty  peaks  are 
seen  from  sombre  vallies,  and  tortuous  ravines,  intersected 
by  many  rivulets,  form  an  inextricable  and  gigantic  laby- 
rinth. Calcareous  rocks/  abounding  in  different  metals, 
rise  towards  the  east,  but  on  the  west,  the  country  assumes  , 
a different  aspect ; die  mountains  are  less  precipitous,  and 
their  black  and  porous  rooks  indicate  a volcanic  origin. 

The  Carpetano-V cttonic  range,  so  called,  because,  in  an-  ! 
cient  times,  its  sides  were  inhabited  by  the  Carpetani  and  | 
die  V atom'- s,  joins  the  Iberinn  mountains  on  tin:  east,  ami 1 
terminates  on  the  west  at  Mount  Junto,  which  commands  j 
the  Tagus  at  no  great  distance  from  its  mouth.  The  prin- 
cipal chain  is  steep  and  narrow ; it  forms  die  boundary  be- 
tween Old  and  New  Castile,  and  separates  the  province  of 
Salamanca  from  Estretuadura.  From  die  same  chain,; 
during  the  winter  season,  proceed  die  storms  and  tempests 
dial  are  not  uncommon  at  Madrid,  and  in  summer,  it  in-  i 
creases  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  by  reflecting  the  burning 
winds,  which  blow  from  Africa,  and  traverse  die  arid  plains 
of  La  Mancha.  Some  summits  are  so  lofty,  that  the  snow 
has  been  known  to  remain  on  diem  diroughout  die  year. 
The  range  may  be  divided  into  Uiree  groups ; die  eastern, 
formed  by  the  Somo-Sierra  and  the  GtuuUtrrama ; the  cen- 
tral, or  die  Sierra  de  G redos,  die  most  elevated  of  them  all, 
in  which  there  is  a small  glacier,  near  the  place  culled  Palaeio 
del  Moro  Almanzor , and  several  lakes,  the  outlets  of  which 
unite  with  the  Tonnes,  a feeder  of  die  Duero ; lastly,  the 
western,  which  comprehends  die  Vtfuf  de  Francia , die 
Sierra  de  Gata,  die  Sierra  de  Estrella , and  die  heights 
dial  reach  to  the  neighbour  hood  of  Lisboo-  In  no  pan  of 
the  Peninsula  are  die  woods  and  forests  so  extensive  as  in 
die  last  group.  Granite  appears  to  he  the  mast  common 
rock ; it  is  of  a coarse  texture  and  a grayish  colour,  and  it 
may  lie  concluded  to  be  of  a comparatively  recent  forma- 
tion, both  from  its  liability  to  decomposition,  and  from  the 
masses  of  a harder  granite  contained  in  it.  Calcareous  rocks 
abound  in  die  neighbourhood  of  Madrid,  where  chalk,  con- 
taining dark-coloured  flints,  serves  as  a support  for  recent 
deposits/ 

The  Lusitanian  range  is  lower  than  any  that  liave  been 
already  mentioned,  and  die  snow  never  remains  on  any  part 
of  it  during  die  summer.  It  occupies  the  country  between 
the  Tagus  and  Guadiana,  and  is  formed  by  die  mountains 
of  Toledo  on  the  east,  die  Sierra  de  Guadalupe  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  Sierra  de  San  Mames  on  the  west ; from  die 
latler  the  .Sierra  de  Estremos  projects  to  die  south. 

The  Mariauic  range,  or  die  chain  formed  by  die  ancient 
Monanus,  is  higher  than  die  last;  die  greatest  elevation 
may  be  ulioiit  4600  feet,*  and  die  snow  remains  in  some 
places  during  nine  months  in  the  year.  The  greatest  part 
of  die  chain  separates  the  course  of  the  Guadiana  from  that 
of  the  Guadalquivir.  The  eastern  extremity  consists  of  two 
branches,  the  Sierra  Alcaraz  and  die  Sierra  de  Segura ; 
the  centre  has  been  called  die  Sierra  Moreno,  which  signi- 
fies the  black  mountains,  and  recals  die  ancient  name  of 


j Mans  Marianus  ; the  Sierra  Alba  ley  ra,  which  terminates 
1 near  die  Guadiana,  forms  the  western  extremity.  The 
heights  dial  surround  Alcaraz  are  composed  of  argillaceous 
sandstone ; and  a chain  consisting  of  volcanoes,  now  extin- 
guished, but  still  easily  discernible,  stretches  along  die  base 
of  the  summits  situated  near  die  sources  of  the  river/ 

The  Cuneic  range  consists  of  the  small  chain  which  die 
ancients  called  Mons  Cuneus.  It  extends  from  the  nioudi 
of  the  Guadiana  to  Cape  St.  V incent,  and  separates  the 
kingdom  of  Algarva  from  the  province  of  Aleutejo,  which 
forms  die  southern  part  of  Portugal.  It  consists  of  two 
c hains,  die  eastern  or  die  Sierra  Cahlerona,  and  die  western 
or  die  Sierra  dr  Monrhieiue.  The  heights  are  not  lofty, 
and  the  ranee  differs  from  die  others  in  its  constituent  parts : 
sandstone  is  very  common,  but  lava  and  other  substances  of 
die  same  kind  appear  in  the  eastern  part ; die  name  of 
Sierra  Calderona , or  die  Caldron  Mountains , is  not  inap- 
plicable to  diat  part  of  the  range,  since  it  consists  of  a series 
j of  volcanic  cones,  die  craters  of  which  still  retain  their  forms 
, and  die  characters  that  mark  their  origin. 

Hie  Belie  range,  of  which  die  nortliero  sides  formed  the 
, Roman  province  of  Ilmira,  extends  from  the  Rio  Alinanznr 
to  the  lieights  that  terminate  near  die  inoudi  of  the  Guadal- 
| qtiivir.  The  central  part  is  made  up  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
| and  die  Sierra  de  jLoja.  Although  not  die  largest,  it  is  cer- 
; tainly  the  loftiest  range  in  die  Peninsula.  Many  summits, 

• higher  than  the  Pyrenees,  are  covered  widi  eternal  snow. 

I The  steep  sides  of  the  mountains  of  Ubrhnie,  Algodonalos 
| and  Gastor,  are  commanded  by  the  peak  ol  Son  Cristoval. 

, Hie  snow  alw  ays  appears  on  the  toil  of  the  Serrania  s de 
Honda,  where  a small  hermitage  has  been  erected,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Nuestra  Senora  de  las  Nteves.u  In  the  eastern  part 
of  die  same  range  are  different  groups,  that  rival  each  other 
in  height ; the  most  remarkable  are  die  Sierra  Prieto,  die 
Sierra  de.  Alhama  and  die  Sierra  Tejada,  hut  in  point  of 
picturesque  scenery,  they  cannot  lie  compared  with  the 
Sierra  de  Torquai,  in  which  rocks  of  various  forms  and 
i dimensions  are  so  singularly  arranged,  that  they  might  be 
eonqiared  to  the  ruins  of  a town  built  by  the  Titans.  But 
these  mountains  are  neither  so  imposing  nor  so  lofty  as  the 
summits  of  die  Sierra  Nevada,  w hich,  commanding  the  ho- 
rizon on  ever}'  side,  bear  the  marks  of  perjietual  winter. 
Hie  snow  line  commences  at  the  height  of  about  9500  feet1 
above  die  level  of  die  Mediterranean,  which  bathes  die 
I soudiem  base.  From  these  summits,  says  M.  Borv  de  St. 
| YTincent,  may  he  seen  at  the  same  time  the  Sierra  Morena, 
, more  than  thirty  leagues  distant  towards  the  nordi,  anil  the 
| coasts  of  Africa,  which  are  at  least  forty-five  leagues  distant 
1 to  die  south.  The  Mulaliucen  is  die  most  elevated  point  in 
| diat  range  of  snow-covered  peaks ; it  reaches  nearly  to  die 
i same  height  as  die  famous  peak  of  Teneriffe,  or,  in  otfur 
; words,  to  more  dian  12,700  feet.k  The  vallies  in  die  Ba*tic 
i,  range  are  deep,  and  cross  each  oilier  in  ever)1  direction ; 

most  of  them  are  watered  and  rendered  fruitful  by  limpid 
p streams. 

Hie  whole  chain  is  of  primitive  formation.  Hie  Sien  a 
i Nevada  is  schistous;  primitive  limestone  and  marble  of  dif- 
i1  ferent  colours1  rest  upon  die  gneiss,  together  with  calcare- 
ji  ous  breccias,  w hich  are  employed  as  ornaments  in  building. 


• Ca  lav  era  !*:irmhea  a akelclon. — Tr. 

PI 


[Istt  ('a  I a ter  a*,  the  i>k  tills. — 


i 


* " Ctieiira  ancien."  « Sp.  Ptm,  Port.  Pmka,  a rock. — P.  j 

4 Of  tertiary  formation  — P. 

• u Some  or  the  Rtirnrnit*  are  H00  or  WO  L»i»e*  in  height." 

i Howler.  Introduction  a la  flietona  Natural  y a la  Gcografia  fisica  I1 
do  Eapaila,  4to.  17t& 


t Sp.  Port.  Serranitt . a chain  of  mountain*. — P. 

* Our  Lady  of  the  Snow 

* *4  Rather  more  than  IM.V)  metre*”— about  10,000  feet. 

* “ At  leant  3fiOG  or  3700  metre*  ’—about  1 1 .MOD  or  12,100  feet.  Alti- 
tude of  the  Peak  of  ToneriflV,  12,I7'»  feet- — (Ed.  Encyc.) — P. 

1 u Veined  marble,"  , 
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Tlie  fine  kind  of  onyx,  called  niccolo  by  the  lapidaries,  is  not  I 
uncommon  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Cape  Gala.  The  rock 
of  Gibraltar,  at  die  other  extremity  of  toe  chain,  rises  to  the 
height  of  1470  feet*  above  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  ex- 
cited for  a long  time  the  attention  of  geologists.  It  con- 
sists of  gray  limestone,  divided  by.  perpendicular  fissures, 
and  these  are  filled  with  calcareous  concretions,  containing 
an  immense  quantity  of  bones  and  shells ; many  of  tire  for- 
mer belong  to  different  sorts  of  deer,  none  of  which  are  at 
present  found  in  Europe.*  Such  phenomena  may  be  con- 
sidered tiie  proofs  of  a partial  cataclysm,  fatal  to  the  animals 
which  formerly  inhabited  our  continent/ 

As  connected  with  the  heights  in  die  Peninsula,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  meudon  the  Paramcras,  or  interior  table-lands, 
all  of  which  are  very  lofty,  and  many  of  a great  size.  They 
either  extend  between  different  parts  of  the  ranges  that  have 
been  already  mendoned,  or  are  situated  near  their  summits, 
ao  dial  diey  appear  less  elevated  than  they  really  are.  The 
most  remarkable  of  dicse  bare  and  solitary  table-lands  are 
situated  in  die  provinces  of  Avila  and  Soria.  In  the  Pyre- 
nees, in  the  mountains  of  Molina,  Albaracin  and  Cuenca, 
and  also  in  those  of  Toledo  and  Gredos,  may  be  seen  other 
parameraty  which,  independently  of  their  extent,  might  be  j 
compared  with  die  arid  summits  in  Tartar}'. 

Considered  physically,  the  Peninsula  may  be  divided  into 
five  large  basins,  and  into  as  many  others  of  a smaller  size. 
To  the  first  class  belong  die  basins  of  the  Ebro,  die  Duero, 
the  Tagus, the  Guadiana,  and  the  Guadalquivir;  to  the  sec- 
ond, the  basins  of  the  Guadalaviar,  the  Jucar,*  the  Segura, 
the  Moodego,  and  die  Minho.  The  basin  of  the  Lbro, 
although  die  smallest  iti  the  first  class,  is  larger  than  any 
other  that  communicates  widi  die  Mediterranean.  Three 
of  the  second  class  are  also  inclined  in  the  same  direction ; . 
while,  from  four  lar^e  basins  and  two  of  a smaller  size,  the 
waters  of  die  Peninsula  are  borne  to  the  ocean.  Thus,  i 
before  die  straits  of  Gibraltar  were  formed,  all  the  eastern 
and  southern  declivities  in  the  country  must  have  been  sub- 
merged, while  the  others,  on  the  side  of  the  ocean,  were  no 
longer  inundated. 

The  Tagus  flows  through  die  longest  basin  in  die  Penin- 
sula ; it  was  famed  in  ancient  times ; its  name  has  not  been 
changed.®  Poets  have  celebrated  the  happy  banks  and 
flower}*  meads  of  die  Tagus ; but  whoever  surveys  its  nu- 
merous windings,  discovers  little  diat  can  justify  the  praises 
of  Silius  Italicus  and  odier  ancient  writers.  The  arid  banks  1 
are,  in  most  places,  very  steep ; for  more  than  diree  fourths 
of  its  course,  it  flows  with  the  rapidity  of  a torrent.  The  i 
ancients  styled  it  AurntiUy  but  no  particles  of  gold  are  now  j 
found  in  the  red  ooze  carried  down  by  the  waters.  The  ! 
river  lias  its  source  in  the  Albaracin  mountains,  and  die 
length  of  its  course  is  not  less  than  a hundred  and  seventy  j 
leagues.  The  principal  feeders  on  the  right  bank  are  the 
Jaramaf  which  is  enlarged  by  the  Tajuna,  the  Gwidarra- 
vuiy  that  descends  from  the  mountains  of  die  same  name,  the 
Alberthty  that  rises  between  die  mountains  of  Gredos  and 
Avila,  the  Tietar , diat  has  its  source  in  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Sierra  de  Gredos,  and  lastly,  the  Alagon  anti  the  • 
Zezere,  the  former  rising  from  the  Sierra  de  Francia,  and 

• “ 450  metres."  The  Sugar  Loaf,  the  moit  derated  point,  is  1439  1 
feot  in  height.  Ed.  Encyc. 

It  consists  of  gray  limestone,  divided  by  perpendicular  fissures, 
filled  bjr  calcareous  and  ferruginous  concretions  of  a fine  red  colour, 

' u w,k*c**  nrB  contained  an  immense  quantity  of  bones  and  terrestrial 
•halls.  The  remains  of  quadrupeds  belong  partly  to  small  rodmtia,  > 
and  partly  to  deer,  all  of  which  are  of  different  species  from  any  now 
found  in  Europe/' 


I the  latter  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  de  Estrella.  The  largest 
streams  that  enter  the  Tagus  on  the  left  bank,  are  the  Rio 
del  Monte  and  the  Salory  of  which  die  one  descends  from 
die  Sierra  de  Guadalupe,  and  die  odier  from  Uw  Sierra  de 
Montanches. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  Anas  is  still  retained  in  the  Gua- 
diana, an  Arabic  periphrase  wliich  signifies  the  water  of 
die  Ana.  The  length  of  die  river  is  aljout  1 50  leagues ; it 
descends  from  die  mountains  of  Cuenca,  where  it  is  called 
the  Rio  Gijuela ; but  as  it  is  formed  by  several  streams 
that  unite  with  each  other,  its  real  source  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  It  is  supposed  dial  it  issues  from  die  marshes 
of  Riduera,  whence  indeed  a rivulet  escapes  and  disappears 
after  a course  of  twenty-five  miles,*  but  it  is  seen  anew  near 
a place  called  the  Ojos  de  Guadiana. h The  Ojos  or  Eyes 
are  several  large  fountains  which  issue  from  the  earth,  and 
form  by  their  junction  a stream  diat  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  call  die  Guadiana.  Several  rivers  arc  known  which 
appear  and  disappear,  but  if  the  marshes  of  Riduera  be 
really  the  sources  of  the  Guadiana,  it  disappears  twice  be- 
i fore  it  lias  traversed  its  extensive  basin.  The  size  of  the 
j river,  still  insignificant  below  die  Gijuela,  is  not  much 
| increased  until  it  receives  the  Jabalon  on  the  left  bank,  and 
I die  Bull  ague  on  the  right,  the  latter  of  which  descends  from 
die  mountains  of  Toledo.  It  receives,  at  a greater  distance 
from  its  source,  die  Guadahma  and  die  Zuja,  wliich  rise  in 
the  mountains  connected  with  die  Sierra  Morena ; die  other 
feeders  are  the  Matachely  which  issues  from  the  Sierra 
Coostantina,  and  the  Ardila  and  the  Chanza,  that  descend 
from  die  Sierra  de  Aracena.  All  these  enlarge  the  Guadi- 
ana,  and  give  it  such  a degree  of  velocity  below  Martola, 
as  to  form  a cataract,  called  the  Wolfs  Leap,  or  Salto  del 
. Lobo. 

The  Duero,  or  the  Douro,*  the  ancient  DuriuSy  flows 
through  a broader  basin  dian  die  Tagus  or  the  Guadiana ; 
it  has  its  source  in  die  peak  of  Urbion,  and  separates  it 
from  the  Sierra  de  Oca.  The  length  of  its  course  is  about 
a hundred  and  forty'  leagues,  and,  as  its  basin  is  very  broad, 
most  of  its  feeders  are  important.  The  Pisucrga,  one  of 
die  largest  on  the  right  bank,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
several  rivers  that  rise  in  die  Pyrenees*  and  the  Sierra  de 
Oca;  die  Esla,  which  descends  from  the  Pyrenees,1  and 
receives  itself  several  large  feeders,  falls  into  the  Duero, 
below  its  junction  with  the  Pisucrga ; the  Tamega  enters  the 
1 same  river  at  die  distance  of  fifteen  leagues  from  the  ocean. 

: The  feeders  on  the  left  bank  are  the  Eresma,  from  the  pa- 
' rameras  of  Avila,  the  Tonnes,  from  the  lofty  summits  of 
1 Gredos,  and  the  Rio  Coa,  from  the  Sierra  de  Gala.  The 
! soil  in  different  parts  of  die  basin  is  not  unfruitful,  but,  in 
some  places,  die  land  is  so  heavy,  that  the  rain  changes  it 
> into  a thick  and  tenacious  clay,  while,  in  others,  it  consists 
of  moving  sand,  on  which  the  only  plants  are  resinous  trees. 
The  river,  after  it  leaves  the  mountains,  waters  dismal  and 
extensive  paramcrasy  of  which  the  elevation  above  the  sea 
. is  not  less  than  2400  feet."1  A wretched  vegetation  height- 
ens the  monotonous  appearance  of  diese  immense  plains. 

■ When  the  Arabs  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Penin- 
sula, they  were  struck  with  tin;  great  size  of  the  Bsetis,  and 

f RecherehcB  Bur  lea  OflBcmen*  Fossilc*,  par  M.  <*.  Cosier,  4t«.  1921. 

4 Xnctr,  • Fr.  Tage.  8p.  Tajo,  Pori.  Trjo. 

1 Xaraina.  * “ 10  leagues."  1 The  eyc»  of  Guadiana. 

1 Span.  Duero.  Port.  Douro. 

* Properly,  the  ranee  continued  westward  from  the  Pyrenees,  called 
the  Pyreniean  range  Sy  M.  Bory  de  Si.  Vincent. — P. 

i See  note  k.  • u 700  or  trOO  metres.” 
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gave  it  tiie  name  of  G uad-al-Keber*  or  great  river,  which  I 
has  been  changed  by  the  Spaniards  into  Guadalquivir. 
According  to  the  common  opinion,  it  rises  on  the  west- 
ern declivity  of  the  Sierra  Sagra ; but  since,  according  to 
the  rule  generally  adopted  by  geographers,  the  source  of  a 
river  must  be  sought  in  the  stream  most  distant  from  its 
mouth,  die  Guadermena,  which  descends  from  the  Sierra 
AJcaraz,  has  been  incorrectly  denominated,  and  should  have 
been  called  the  Guadalquivir;  thus  the  river  rises  in  the 
basin  of  the  Guadianu,  and  traverses  the  Bstic  range.  Two 
other  large  rivers,  issuing  from  the  same  basin,  enter  the 
Guadalquivir  on  the  right  side,  one  of  which,  or  the  Ajan- 
dula,  flows  across  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  die  other,  or  the  ■ 
Biar,  opens  a passage  for  itself  in  the  middle  of  the  Sierra 
Constantina.  The  Genii, b or  the  ancient  Singilis , the 
largest  feeder  that  flows  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  enters  the 
same  river  on  the  left  hank.  The  lands  near  die  Genii  are 
in  many  places  deeply  impregnated  with  salt ; efflorescences 
hurtful  to  vegetation  are  formed  in  the  summer  season.  The 
Guadalquivir,  alter  its  junction  with  die  Genii,  waters  a low 
and  fruitful  country,  but  beyond  the  neighbourhood  of  Se- 
ville, a beh  of  land,  about  two  leagues  in  breadth,  which  die 
inhabitants  call  the  Marisma , as  insalubrious  as  die  Italian 
Maretnmas,  extends  from  die  Tablado  to  the  salt  marshes 
of  San  Lucar.  That  small  uninhabited  region  is  intersected 
by  several  brackish  streams,  which,  descending  from  the 
declivities  of  Moron  and  Mont  ell  iano,  change  the  country 
into  a sort  of  marsh ; a few  slender  plants,  useful  only  in 
furnishing  soda,  are  all  die  vegetation  on  die  light  ooze  thus  j 
formed.  But  the  river,  divided  into  several  branclies,  cn-  j 
closes  different  islands,  such  as  die  Menor  and  die  Major,*  j 
as  well  as  otiiers  of  great  fertility,  and  numerous  hems  of  ; 
catdc  are  reared  on  their  rich  meadows.  The  same  river  is  ' 
not  navigable  alxive  Cordova. 

It  is  at  Font-Ibre,  (Lat.  Font  lbera d)  in  the  valley  of 
Reynosa,  dial  the  Ebro  takes  its  source.  It  was  called  die  j 
Jbenu  by  die  Romans.  During  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  i 
it  is  confined  by  mountains,  and  the  valhes  they  enclose  | 
afford  passages  to  its  numerous  feeders.  On  die  left  side,  j 
die  Agra*  and  die  Arragon  unite,  and,  at  no  great  distance  j 
beyond  dieir  junction,  enter  the  river ; farther  down,  it  re-  5 
ceives  the  Gallego , near  Saragossa,  and  die  Cinca  and  die  ■ 
ScgrtJ  below  Meqmnenza ; all  of  these  rivers  flow  from  tin* 
Pyrenees.  Odicr  feeders  descend  from  the  Sierra  de  Oca, 
the  Sierra  de  Moncayo,  and  the  Pena  de  Goloca.  The  prin- 
cipal arc  the  Xabn,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  Marne, 
and  die  Guadalupe,  which  the  Arabs  rendered  useful  by 
their  canals  in  the  basin  of  the  Ebro.  The  length  of  die 
Ebro,  including  its  windings,  amounts  to  about  1:20  leagues; 
although  less  sinuous  and  more  rapid  dmn  the  Seine,  it  may 
be  compared  to  it  from  the  extent  of  its  course  and  the  Imdy 
of  its  water.  Its  navigation  is  often  impeded  by  rocks  dial 
have  fallen  from  the  mountains;  consequently  the  Spanish  1 
government  has  been  at  considerable  expense  in  construct-  j 
ing  a canal  parallel  to  the  river,  from  Tudela  to  Saslnga.  It 
might  he  equally  useful  to  complete  a canal,  which  was  be- 
gun many  years  ago,  between  the  Ebro  and  the  Duero. 
The  country  between  the  two  rivers  is  not  of  such  a nature 
as  to  oppose  any  great  obstacles,  but  the  funds  arc  wanting 
for  the  completion  of  such  a work.  A canal  stretches  along  j 
the  Sogre,  between  Meqtiinenza  and  Lends.  These  canals 


in  the  basin  of  the  Ebro  have  diffused  alnindar.ee  in  that 
part  of  Spam ; still  their  number  is  not  sufficient.  The  de- 
jwsiis  winch  the  river  carries  to  the  Mediterranean  have  form- 
ed a considerable  delta  at  its  mouth,  and  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  cut  a canal,  in  order  diat  vessels  may  ascend  to  the 
small  town  of  Am  post  a below  Tortosa. 

The  other  basins  in  the  Peninsula,  although  of  loss  conse- 
quence, may  be  briefly  mentioned.  On  the  soudi  of  die 
Ebro  extends  die  basin  of  die  Guadalaviar,  a small  river 
rising  between  the  Sierra  Molina  and  the  Sierra  de  Albara- 
cin,  and  fed  by  several  streams,  of  which  die  Alhambra  is 
the  most  considerable.  The  length  of  its  course  is  more 
than  fifty  leagues : the  basin  which  it  waters  is  bounded  on 
die  north  by  die  Pena  Goloca,  and  other  heights  that  extend 
towards  die  Ebro,  and  on  the  west  by  die  chain  that  stretches 
to  die  Sierra  de  Albaracin.  On  the  south  of  the  last  is 
situated  the  basin  of  die  Jucar,  another  small  river,  fed  by 
die  Gabriel  and  die  Lambav,  and  forming  many  windings 
between  mountains  and  hills.  The  Jucar  rises  on  die  west- 
ern declivities  of  die  Sierra  de  Albaracin,  and  runs  to  the 
distance  of  more  than  eighty  leagues.  The  basin  of  die 
Segura  is  broader  than  the  two  last ; on  the  north  and  on 
die  east  it  is  bounded  by  hills,  and  a group  of  mountains, 
called  the  Penas  de  San  Pedro,  extends  on  the  north-west ; 
on  the  west  are  situated  the  Sierra  Alcarnz  ami  the  Sierra 
Sagra.  The  Segura,  including  its  windings,  is  equal  in 
length  to  fifty-five  leagues;  it  receives  the  waters  of  die 
Rio  Mundo,  the  Quipar  and  die  Sangonera.  In  die  first 
part  of  its  course,  die  country  which  it  waters  is  wild  and 
desert,  but  from  the  valley  of  Rieoie  to  the  Mediterranean, 
the  soil  is  covered  with  the  richest  vegetation. 

Two  small  rivers  discharge  their  waters  into  the  ocean ; 
the  largest  of  titese,  or  die  Minbo,*  descends  from  the  Sierra 
de  Mondonedo : although  of  considerable  breadth,  the  length 
of  its  course  does  not  exceed  sixty  leagues.  It  flow  s south- 
wards until  it  joins  die  S3,  then  turns  to  the  west,  where  it 
is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Sierra  de  Penagache  and  the 
Sierra  dc  Estrica,  and  on  die  other  by  die  Sierra  de  Barcia, 
The  mountains  adjoining  the  same  basin,  exclusively  of 
diosc  connected  with  die  Pyrenees,  belong  to  die  Sierra  de 
Segondina,  from  which  die  Bibey,  a feeder  of  the  S3,  takes 
its  course.  The  Mondego,  a river  to  tin*  south  of  die  Due- 
ro, flows  in  the  direction  of  east  to  west ; the  basin  through 
which  it  passes  is  enclosed  by  the  Sierra  tic  Alcolia  and  the 
Sierra  de  Estrella  ; the  distance  from  its  source  to  its  mouth 
is  not  less  than  fifty  leagues ; it  is  fed  by  the  Alva,  die  Seire 
and  the  Soire. 

The  division  of  any  country  according  to  the  basins  that 
may  be  contained  in  it,  cannot  satisfy  die  geographer,  who 
seeks  odier  limits  than  those  which  are  obvious  to  the  eye, 
other  boundaries  tlian  the  courses  of  rivers.  A writer, h who 

has  thrown  additional  light  on  many  subjects,  has  divided  the 
Peninsula  into  four  parts,  according  to  the  inclination  of  the 
surface.  The  first  or  die  Cantabrian  division  is  formed  by 
die  northern  declivities  of  the  Pyrenees,  from  the  sources  of 
die  Adour  to  Cape  Ortegal.  The  second  or  the  Lusitanian 
division  consists  of  the  southern  declivities  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  of  those  which  are  watered  by  the  Duero,  the  Tagus 
and  the  Guadiana ; it  forms  a vast  semicircle,  of  which  the 
two  extremities  are  Cape  Ortegal  and  die  mouths  of  the 
last  mentioned  river.  The  southern  declivities  of  the  Sierra 
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Morena,  and  all  die  mountains  connected  with  the  same 
chain,  that  terminate  at  Cape  Gaia,  including  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  make  njp  die  diird  or  B«iic  division,  which  embraces 
within  its  circuit  the  Guadalquivir  and  its  branches.  Tbe 
last  or  the  Iberian  division  comprehends  die  eastern  decliv- 
ities of  all  the  mountains,  which,  extending  from  Cape  Gata 
to  the  Pyrenees,  form  the  Sierra  tie  Algamilla,  the  Sierra  de 
Segura,  die  Sierra  de  Albaracin,  die  Sierra  de  Molina,  the 
Sierra  de  Moncayo,  and  the  Sierra  de  Oca.  The  southern 
declivities  of  the  Pyrenees,  from  dicir  connexion  with  diese 
Sierras,  form  part  of  the  same  division.  This  arrangement, 
intended  to  explain  die  passage  taken  by  the  sea,  when  it 
left  the  Peninsula,  does  not  appear  to  correspond  strictly 
with  the  phenomena  which  die  vegetation  of  the  country 
presents.  To  elucidate  that  subject,  anodier  plan  must  be 
adopted ; diis  (air  portion  of  Europe  may  therefore  be  divi- 
ded into  six  regions,  by  which  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  clas- 
sify tbe  principal  facts  relative  to  die  temperature. 

The  central  or  Celliberian  region  comprehends  the  two 
great  table-lands  of  Old  and  New  Castile,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  Sierra  de  Gata,  the  Sierra  de  Grcdos,  the  Sierra  de 
Avila,  and  the  mountains  of  Somo-Stcrra,  on  die  north  of  the 
Tagus,  and  on  die  soudi  of  the  same  river,  the  Sierra  de 
Mames  and  the  mountains  of  Toledo  to  the  defiles  of  die 
Sierra  de  Molina,  and  also  all  die  western  declivities  of  die 
Sierra  Morena  and  the  Sierra  de  Albaracin,  as  far  as  the 
Sierra  Martes.  Although  forests  and  isolated  summits  occa- 
sionally appear  in  this  part  of  the  Peninsula,  it  consists  chiefly 
of  stenie  and  immense  plains ; it  is  formed  by  an  assemblage 
of  table-lands,  not  unlike  the  central  one  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  apple-tree  is  nowhere  soeu ; die  olive  begins  to  show 
itself  in  the  south,  and  the  vino  succeeds  almost  throughout 
the  whole  extent.  The  oak  dial  yields  die  sweet  acorn 
flourishes  in  the  same  part  of  die  country;  its  fruit/  in 
taste  not  unlike  die  almond,  may  be  conceived  to  have  been 
food  for  die  earliest  inhabitants  of  Spain. 

The  southern  or  Batic  region  extends  from  east  to  west, 
from  Cape  Palos  to  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  from  north  to 
south,  from  die  southern  declivities  of  die  Sierra  Morena, 
including  die  mountains  of  Algarva,  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  die  ocean.  Tlie  climate  is  hotter  dian  in  Sicily.  The 
country  in  die  neighbourhood  of  die  sea  might  almost  be 
considered  an  African  zone ; it  is  marked  by  the  presence 
of  the  banana,  the  dwarf-palm  and  die  cactus/  The  stony 
places  are  covered  with  uie  caper-bush ; its  numerous  and  : 
long  steins,  and  its  large  flowers  with  purple  stamens,  adorn  | 
with  dieir  elegant  tufts  die  rocks  and  uncultivated  lands.  A 
second  zone,  always  verdant,  and  covered  with  die  plants  of 
Sicily  and  Italy,  rises  above  die  last.  Tbe  myrtle,  die 
orange  and  lemon  tree,  d»c  rose  laurel,  die  agnus  castus, 
the  tamarisk  and  tbe  oleander  are  most  common  in  this  jwirt  : 
of  the  Peninsula.  Another  and  a higher  zone  is  adapted 
for  die  vine  and  different  kinds  of  grain : forests  of  pine  ex- 
tend above  it,  and  to  diese  succeed  Alpine  plants  and  heights 
covered  with  eternal  snow. 

The  eastern  or  Iberian  region  compreliends,  from  north 
to  soudi,  all  the  space  between  Cape  Palos  and  Cape  Creux,  i 
and  from  east  to  west  the  liasin  of  the  Ebro,  and  the  lands  sit-  \ 
uated  between  die  Sierra  de  Molina,  the  Sierra  de  Albaracin,  I 
the  Sierra  Martes,  the  mountains  of  Paloraera  and  Orihuela, 
and  the  Mediterranean.  Tins  magnificent  portion  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula, which  may  be  compared  to  the  shores  of  Ionia  and 


Doris,  possesses  all  the  plants  of  Sicily,  the  Archipelago  and 
die  Levant.  The  olive  flourishes  every  where,  die  carob 
tree  grows  near  the  lentisk,  while  the  myrtle,  the  laurel,  die 
fig  and  the  mulberry  display  dieir  varied  foliage  j die  grape 
yields  a strong  wine,  but  within  the  same  division,  as  in  the  ' 
last,  are  situated  several  zones,  which  exhibit  different  kinds 
of  vegetation,  from  the  low  rallies  to  the  summits  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

The  Lusitanian  region,  or  that  of  the  lower  Tagus,  ex- 
tends from  south  to  north,  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  Cape 
Roca ; its  breadth  is  determined  by  the  soudiem  branch  of 
the  Sierra  de  Estremos,  and  farther  north  by  the  Sierra  de 
Mames.  It  is  sheltered  against  cold  winds  by  the  moun- 
tains on  die  north  of  the  Tagus.  The  lower  parts  are  cov- 
ered with  sandy  heaths,  but  one  zone  may  be  distinguished 
by  its  groves  of  orange  and  olive  trees.  M.  Bory  de  St. 
Vincent  observed  on  die  coasts,  particularly  to  the  soudi,  a 
vegetation  similar  in  some  respects  to  diat  of  the  Atlantic 
islands.  u From  the  mountains  of  Cintra  and  tbe  Sernas  de 
Ourem  to  Cape  St.  Vincent,”  says  the  same  writer,  44  bota- 
nists may  discover  a great  many  plants,  which,  it  was  sup- 
posed, were  confined  to  the  Azores,  Madeira  and  the  Cana- 
ries. American  plants  thrive  and  multiply  easily ; some  of 
them  might  even  be  considered  indigenous ; at  all  events, 
diey  have  banished  such  as  are  so  in  many  large  districts, 
where  they  flourish  as  well  as  in  their  native  land.” 

The  Galician  region,  or  that  of  the  Duero,  which  occu- 
pies, from  north  to  south,  the  space  between  Cape  Roca  and 
Cape  Finistcrre,  is  different  from  the  preceding ; the  oak 
and  die  chestnut  abound,  and  the  vine  prospers,  but  the 
olive  and  the  orange  appear  only  in  the  low  rallies  to  the 
south  of  the  Duero. 

The  northern  or  Cantabrian  region  comprehends  all  die 
country  from  the  sources  of  die  A dour  to  Cape  Finisterre ; 
it  is  intersected  by  rallies,  which  incline  either  from  east  to 
west,  or  from  soudi  to  north.  The  plains  are  not  extensive, 
and  all  of  them  are  situated  near  the  coasts.  The  constant 
and  uniform  character  of  the  region  consists  in  die  absence 
of  tbe  cistus  and  rose  laurel.  The  orange  and  die  (dive  are 
reared  with  difficulty,  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to 
the  vine ; but  the  hills  and  vallies  in  this  fruitful  region  are 
covered  with  lofty  forests,  rich  crops  and  verdant  meadows. 
The  constant  venture  may  be  attributed  to  a fertile  soil  and 
a humid  atmosphere.  The  apple  flourishes  in  every  dis- 
trict ; cider  is  substituted  for  light  wine,  so  that  the  country 
may  be  considered  die  Normandy  of  the  Peninsula. 

if,  as  every  appearance  leads  us  to  believe,  Africa  and 
Spain  were  once  united,  die  Balearic  islands  must  have  been 
part  of  die  Peninsula.  They  seem  to  be  a continuation  of 
the  chain  which  terminates  at  Cape  St.  Martin ; their  gen- 
eral direction  is  from  south-west  to  north-east ; they  consist 
of  four  principal  islands,  Ivica  and  Fromentera,  Majorca  and 
Minorca,  but  several  others  of  a smaller  size  are  situated 
near  their  coasts.  Thus,  around  Ivica,  may  be  seen  Co- 
nrjera  Grande  or  Great  Rabbits*  island,  as  well  as  Esparto, 
Bebra,  Espalmador/  EspardeUad  and  Tagam.  Near  the 
coasts  of  Majorca,  are  situated  Dragon  era  or  Dragons’  island, 
Conejrrn  or  Rabbits’  island,  and  Cabrera  or  Goats*  island. 
The  island  of  Ayre  lies  near  the  soudiem  shores  of  Minorca : 
die  others  may  be  passed  over  in  silence ; they  are  of  little 
or  no  importance. 

Tbe  island  of  F romentera*  is  equal  to  four  leagues  at  its 
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greatest  breadth,  while  its  utmost  length  docs  not  exceed  five. 
It  is  believed  that  it  has  been  so  called  in  modem  times, 
from  the  great  quantity  of  grain  which  it  produces  in  propor- 
tion to  its  surface.  It  was  the  lesser  Pityusa  or  Pituusa 
Minor  of  the  ancients.*  Ivica  or  Ivisa/  to  the  north  of  the 
last,  is  about  twenty-two  leagues  in  circumference ; the  Ro- 
mans called  it  Ebusus.  It  might  be  inferred  from  their  an- 
cient names,'  that  these  islands  were  once  covered  with 
forests. 

Majorca  or  Mallorca4  is  the  BaUaris  Major  of  die  an- 
cients : it  is  about  fifty  leagues  in  circumference.  Strabo 
informs  us  that  the  rabbits,  which  dm  early  inhabitants 
brought  to  it,  multiplied  so  rapidly,  that  dm  people  were  at 
last  obliged  to  implore  the  assistance  of  dm  Romans  to  de- 
stroy these  animals.* 

Minorca  or  Menorca/  dm  ancient  Balearis  Minor,  is  not 
less  than  thirty-eight  leagues  in  circumference ; it  lies  to  the 
east  of  the  last 

The  land  in  these  islands  is  mountainous ; their  geological 
formation  is  everywhere  the  same.  Calcareous  rocks  are 
dm  most  common,  a fact  that  may  serve  to  corroborate  the 
opinion  concerning  their  submarine  junction  with  Cape  St. 
Martin.  The  heights  of  the  mountains,  the  rocks  and  the 
vegetables  of  the  Baleares,  have  been  accurately  known 
since  1825,  the  year  that  a French  naturalist*  visited  diese 
islands.  The  island  of  Majorca  is,  in  these  respects,  dm 
most  interesting ; its  two  urmcipal  mountains  are  dm  Puig 
de  Torcclla  and  dm  Pu iv  Major*  The  two  groups  of 
mountains,  which  divide  urn  island,  are  formed  by  calcare- 
ous rocks,  belonging  to  the  rock  called  lias  by  dm  Kuglish, 
and  to  die  oolitic  limestones.1  Dolomite,  porphyry,  and 
odier  rocks,  which  appear  to  be  of  igneous  origin,  are  also 
to  be  met  with.  Medicinal  springs  and  different  specimens 
of  copper  ore  indicate  die  mineral  wealth  of  die  island,  from 
which  die  inhabitants  have  hidmrto  derived  no  advantage. 
Majorca,  like  dm  odier  Baleares,  may  be  distinguished  by 
its  arid  summits  and  verdant  vallies.  The  carob  and  die 
olive  tree  appear  in  all  their  vigour.  The  first  occupies  the 
lowest  level,  and  ascends  to  die  height  of  1 500  feet.^  The 
second  dirives  on  die  mountains;  it  unites  with  the  box  and 
the  Aleppo  pine,  in  covering  die  declivities,  but  dm  last, 
extending  to  the  height  of  six  hundred  feet1  above  dm  olive, 
mingles  with  the  evergreen  oak,  which  reaches  000  feet? 
above  it.  The  highest  summits  are  covered  with  dm  Ses- 
leria  carulea.u  The  dwarf  palms,  on  dm  stmiv  heights  near 
die  coast,  protect  with  dmir  broad  foliage  different  species 
of  Cyclamen,  Ononis  and  Anthyllu.  Tim  peasants  often 
set  fire  to  dm  forests  of  oaks  and  pines  on  dm  mountains,  in 
order  to  promote  die  vegetation  of  a plant  which  they  call 
earregt  ( Donax  tenor.)  It  diffuses  itself  over  all  die  vacant 
space  thus  produced,  and  affords,  in  dm  follow  ing  year,  an 
abundant  nourishment  for  mules  and  cattle.  In  vain  do  the 

* The  ancients  Also  called  it  GteAtsM. — P. 

b I Inca,  Ibiza,  Iviz*,  Trift.  (Pityuoa  Mayor  of  the  ancients  ) — P. 

* Pity iisuf,  Pine  islands— -(.-rmri,  a pine.) — P. 

a Majorca.  Majorica,  Mallorca,  Mavorca,  (the  Greater.) — Ed.  Eneye. 

* Rook  III.  eh.  2.  sect.  1 

f Minorca,  Menorica,  (the  Smaller.) — Ed.  Encyc. 

i M.  CambcMK'de.  member  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History  and  of 
the  Plulomathic  Society  of  Paris. 

b M.  Cembeeei-de  took  a barometrical  measurement  of  the  two  moun- 
tain* ; according  to  him.  the  Am  is  equal  to  4,77B  feet  in  height,  and 
the  second  to  3yn7ti.  [»  Hti3.fi  and  1115.4  metres."] 

1 “ Secondary  calcareous  rocks  (eaJcmires  de  Mdimeus  infirimrs,)  i.  c. 
the  lias  of  the  tvngtiab,  and  the  oolitic  limestone*." 

1 “ 500  metres/  1 44  200  metres."  ■ “ 100  metres." 

* Blue  Moor  mu — found  in  mountain  pastures,  throughout  the 

greater  part  of  Europe. — P.  * Pistaeia  lentiocus. 


pines  and  oaks  push  forth  their  shoots ; die  earregts  keep 
their  ground,  and  it  is  not  until  after  many  years  that  dmy 
yield  to  the  efforts  of  their  gigantic  neighbours.  The  myr- 
de,  the  pistachio,®  die  thorny  caper  bush,  dm  cisius,  and  dm 
rosemary,  on  the  stony  heights  near  the  mountains  of  Major- 
ca, indicate  die  Mediterranean  region.  The  ligneous  sali- 
comia  and  the  tamarisk  grow  in  die  salt  marshes  near  the 
sliore,  die  vine  flourishes  on  the  hills,  and  die  cotton  plant  is 
cultivated  in  low  and  humid  places.*1  It  is  unnecessary  to 
. give  an  account  of  dm  vegetable  productions  in  die  iieigh- 
! bouring  islands,  as  they  differ  but  little  from  those  that  are 
| found  in  Majorca. 

The  Baleares,  or  Bn! fa  rides,  were  so  railed  by  die 
Greeks,  from  the  great  skill  with  which  the  inhabitants  used 
the  sling.1*  According  to  Pliny,  these  islands  were  also 
called  GywnasuKy*  because  the  inhabitants  went  naked  to 
battle.*  Their  arms  were  a snail  buckler,  a javelin,  and 
three  slings  of  different  sizes,  one  or  odier  of  which  was  used 
I according  to  die  distance  of  the  enemy.  Their  children 
were  early  accustomed  to  handle  die  same  instrument ; it 
is  said  diat  their  parents  refused  to  give  them  food,  until 
they  hit  a mark  at  a certain  distance.  It  has  been  inferred 
| from  the  surname  of  Gtjmnasii,  or  naked,  dial  die  Greeks 
and  Romans  had  not  often  friendly  intercourse  with  diese 
islanders,  for  it  is  certain  diat  in  private  life,  they  wore 
dresses  long  before  the  inhabitants  of  Italy.  The  Romans 
conquered  die  Baleares,  not  so  much  to  put  a slop  to  the 
piracies  of  the  islanders,  as  to  deprive  die  Carthaginians  of 
un|>oriant  stations  for  dm  commerce  of  die  Mediterranean. 
The  same  people  founded  Palma  and  Pollentia  in  Majorca, 
j two  places  which  shall  lie  afterwards  mentioned ; these  isl- 
. ands  formed  part  of  dm  Tarmgonian  province  ( Prorineia 
1 Tarraeonensis.) 

i Many  conjectures  have  been  formed  concerning  die  origin 
| of  die  words  Ifisvania  and  Hesperia,  the  ancient  names  of 
I die  Peninsula.  It  is  probable  that  Hisponia  comes  from  the 
| Phoenician  word  spun,  which  signifies  eoncetded — not  an 
I inapplicable  name,  for  at  an  early  period,  the  country  was 
j little  known  to  the  Phoenicians,  it  has  been  also  said  diat 
j they  called  it  Spania,  from  the  number  of  rabbits  they  ob- 
j served  in  it.1  The  Greeks  called  it  Hesperia,  from  its 
j western  situation,  relatively  to  their  own  country."  The 
name  of  Iberia,  which  it  also  bore,  seems  to  have  been  de- 
I rived  from  die  name  of  its  early  inhabitants.  M.  Dory  de  St. 
! Vincent  supposes  diem  a colony  from  die  island  or  continent 
; of  Atlantis.  Such  an  assumption,  however,  is  liable  to  many 
objections,  but  it  appears  to  be  as  probable  as  the  opinion 
supported  by  several  Spanish  audiors,  who  affirm  that  die 
first  inhabitants  of  their  country  were  descended  from  Tubal, 
a son  of  Noah,"  who  landed  in  Spain  twenty-two  centuries 
before  dm  Christian  era. 

The  Iberians,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  divided  into 

* CambaseCde,  Knumeratio  plantarum  qua*  reperiuntur  in  insults  Ba- 
learibu*,  4to.  Pari*.  Irti7.  •»  From  the  Greek  word  tallo,  1 throw. 

'The  original  slate*  that  the  inhabitants  were  called  Baleares  or 
BaUarides  By  the  Greeks,  and  Uymmaoii  by  Pliny.  The  two  Greek 
terms  wero  applied  to  Uio  islands  ( Baleares  /an/*.)  Pliny's  name 
is  also  applied  solely  to  the  islands — “ Green  irymaasies  dizere  " They 
were  called  Gumnesur  (Iransoiai)  by  Strabo. — P. 

* Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  l.ib.  III.  cap.  f>. 

' The  double  signification  of  the  word  spaa  (concealed , rabbit.)  leads 
to  this  double  interpretation.  The  Romans  adopted  the  last,  as  ap- 
pear* from  a medal  of  Adrian,  on  which  Spain  is  represented  by  the 
figure  of  a woman  with  a rabbit  at  her  side.  See  Florez.  Medallas  de 
Espefia.  tom.  i.  p.  JW. 

“ llrrprra  (ianifa)  signifies  the  west,  or  the  evening,  in  Greek.  [Hes- 
peria (io/if{i<«,)  western  or  evening  (adj.y— P,] 

* Son  of  Jspbet. 
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six  tribes ; the  Cynrite,  Gleta,  Tartesii  or  Turdetani , Elcu- 
tiniij  Martmiif  and  Celeinni.  Strabo  informs  us  that  the 
Turdctani  had  made  great  advances  in  civilization,  that  they 
applied  themselves  to  literature,  and  that  they  possessed  j 
books  of  jioctry  and  history  of  a verjr  ancient  date,  and  laws 
which,  they  affirmed,  were  written  six  thousand  years  before 
his  tone.* 


into  the  Peninsula.  But  Romcpaid  dear  for  her  conquest ; 
the  north,  or  the  present  Old  Castile,  Arragon  and  Catalo- 
nia, was  constantly  in  a state  of  revolt ; the  mountaineers 
shook  off  the  yoke,  and  it  was  not  before  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus that  the  country  was  wholly  subdued.  The  Penin- 
sula was  then  divided  into  three  provinces,  Lusitania , Bat- 
tica  and  Tarraconensis. 


Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  the  passage  of  the  Celts  into 
Spain.  The  Iberi  made  war  against  them  for  a long  time, 
but,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  natives, 
the  two  people  entered  into  an  agreement,  according  to 
which,  they  were  to  possess  the  country  in  common,  bear 
the  same  name,  and  remain  for  ever  united ; such,  says  the 
same  historian,  was  the  origin  of  the  Cehiberi  in  Spain. 
These  warlike  people,  continues  Diodorus,  were  equally 
formidable  as  cavalry  and  infantry,  for  when  the  horse  had 
broken  the  enemy’s  ranks,  the  men  dismounted  and  fought 
on  foot.  Their  dress  consisted  of  a sagum  or  coarse  wool- 
len mantle ; they  wore  greaves  made  oT  hair,  an  iron  helmet 
adorned  with  a red  plume,  a round  buckler  and  a broad 
two-edged  sword  of  so  fine  a temper  as  to  pierce  through  | 
the  enemy’s  armour.  Although  they  boasted  of  cleanliness  I 
both  in  their  food  and  in  their  dress,  it  was  not  unusual  for ) 
them  to  wash  their  teeth  and  bodies  with  urine,  a custom  | 
which  they  considered  favourable  to  health.  Their  habitual 1 
drink  was  a sort  of  hydromel ; wine  was  brought  into  the 
country  by  foreign  merchants.  The  land  was  equally  dis- 
tributed, and  the  harvests  were  divided  among  all  the  citi- 
zens ; the  law  punished  with  death  the  person  who  appro- 
priated more  than  his  just  share.  They  carried  so  far  the 
duty  of  hospitality,  that  they  considered  it  a special  favour  | 
to  entertain  a stranger,  being  convinced  that  the  presence  of 
a foreigner  called  down  the  protection  of  die  gods  on  tlie 
family  that  received  him.  They  sacrificed  human  victims 
to  their  divinities,  and  the  priests  pretended  to  read  future 
event*;  in  the  palpitating  entrails. b At  ever)'  full  moon,  says 
Strabo,  they  celebrated  the  festival  of  a god  without  a name ; 
from  tliis  circumstance,  their  religion  has  been  considered  a 
corrupt  deism. 

The  Phoenicians  were  the  first  people  who  established 
colonies  on  the  coasts  of  Spain ; Tart  cm  us  was  one  of  die 
most  ancient ; at  a later  period,  they  founded  Gndet,  now 
Cadiz,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name.  They  carried  on 
there  a very  lucrative  trade,  inasmuch  ns  it  was  unknown  to  | 
other  nations;  but  in  time,  the  Rliodians,  die  Samians,  the 
1*11001003  and  other  Greeks  established  factories  on  different 
parts  of  the  coast 

Cardiage  had  been  founded  by  die  Phoenicians ; but  the 
inhabitants,  regardless  of  their  connexion  widi  diat  people,  | 
took  possession  of  die  Phoenician  stations,  and  conquered 
die  whole  of  maritime  Spain.  Tin*  government  oi  these  ' 
republicans  w as  less  supportable  dian  diat  of  their  predeces-  l 
sots  ; die  Carthaginians  were  unable  to  form  any  friendly 
intercourse  widi  the  Spaniards6  in  the  interior ; dieir  rapine 
and  cruelty  excited  die  indignation  of  die  natives. 

Tlie  ruin  of  Carthage  paved  the  way  to  new'  invaders, 
and  Spain  was  considered  a Roman  province  two  centuries 
before  die  Christian  era.  Those  who  had  been  the  allies, 
became  the  masters  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  manners,  cus- 
toms and  even  language  of  die  conquerors  were  introduced 

• 8tr*bo.  Book  III.  ch.  2.  1 Diodorus,  Book  V.  eh.  31. 

*MTlio  Ctllibcriui,’' 

4 Likrra  was  nituatrd  in  Tarramnenaii,  but  tctj  near  the  limits  of  : 
Lusitania.  (D'Anville.  Encrc.  Method  ) — P. 

* The  inhabitants  were  called  CmtUnci  or  Cal! an — P. 


The  Lusitanian  province  or  the  western  region  was  sepa- 
rated on  the  north  from  Tarraconensis  by  the  Duero,  as  far 
as  its  confluence  with  the  Tormes ; die  two  most  eastern 
points  within  hs  limits  were  Libora  on  the  Tagus/  and 
Augustobriga . The  course  of  the  Guadiana  served  as  a 
boundary  from  the  mountains  of  Toledo  to  the  Atlantic. 
Thus,  it  comprehended  the  greater  part  of  Portugal,  and  all 
Estreinadura.  Emerita  Augusta , tne  present  Merida,  was 
the  capital  of  the  province. 

Bsrtica  was  se|>arated  from  Lusitania  by  the  Guadiana, 
and  from  Tarraconensis  by  a line  extending  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ciudad-Real  to  die  Rfo-Abninaor ; it  formed 
the  most  southern  portion  of  the  Peninsula ; Cordvba  was 
its  capital. 

All  die  rest  of  Spain  was  included  in  the  province  of 
Tarraconensis ; Galfada * on  the  north-west,  now  Galicia, 
Cartkagincnsis , now  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  and  die  Bale- 
aric islands  were  contained  in  it. 

The  same  province  was  also  railed  Huwtma  Citerior, 
while  die  two  others  formed  Hispania  Ulterior . 

The  soudiem  part  of  the  province  of  Lusitania  was  peo- 
pled by  the  Cynette  or  Cyncsii,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Algarva,  and  by  the  Celtic i or  CeUct-GUtat  between  the 
Guadiana  and  the  Tagus.  The  country  round  the  moun- 
tains of  Gredos  belonged  to  the  Vettones , a people  diat 
passed  alternately  from  a state  of  inactivity  and  repose  to  the 
vicissitudes  and  hardships  of  war.  The  Lusitam , a nation 
of  freebooters,  w ere  settled  in  the  middle  of  Estreinadura ; 
they  were  distinguished  by  their  activity  and  patience  of 
fatigue ; dieir  food  was  flour  and  sweet  acorns  ;r  beer  was 
their  common  beverage.  They  were  swift  in  the  race; 
diey  had  a martial  dance,  which  the  men  danced,  while  they 
advanced  to  batde.c 

The  port  of  Bxtica  near  die  Mediterranean,  was  peopled 
by  the  Bastuli  or,  as  diey  were  also  called,  the  Pant.  The 
‘I'urduli  inhabited  the  snores  of  die  ocean,  near  die  mouth 
of  the  Baetis.  The  Baton  dwelt  on  the  Marianie  moun- 
tains/ and  the  T\trdetani  inhabited  die  soudiem  declivities 
of  die  Sierra  de  Aracena.  The  last  people,  more  enlight- 
ened than  any  other  in  Bxtica,  were  skilled  in  different 
kinds  of  industry  long  before  dieir  neighbours.  When  the 
Phcenicians  arrived  on  dieir  coast,  silver  was  so  common 
amongst  diem,  dial  dieir  ordinary  utensils  were  made  of  it. 
What  was  afterwards  done  by  the  Spaniards  in  America,  was 
dien  done  by  the  Phcenicians  in  Spain ; they  exchanged  iron 
and  odier  articles  of  little  value  lor  silver ; nay,  if  ancient 
authors  can  be  credited,  diey  not  only  loaded  their  ships 
widi  die  same  metal,  but  if  dieir  anchors  at  any  time  gave 
wav,  others  of  silver  w ere  used  in  their  place. 

The  people  in  Gallacia , a subdivision  of  Tarraconensis , 
were  the  Artabri,  who  derived  their  name  from  Cape  Arta- 
bntm , now  Cape  Finisterre  ; die  Bracari , whose  chief  town 
was  Bmcara , die  present  Braga ; and  lastly  die  Licenses, 

1 Strabo  »ajB  that  th«  Lusitani  dried  th«ir  acorns,  and  then  ground 
them,  and  made  bread  of  the  flour — “ giants — ma  ahoainc  m 
a 0 T o tt  e i a m • » • t . M—  P . 

* Strabo,  Book  ill.  eh.  3. 

k Mans  Marianas,  the  Siena  M arena. 
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of  which  Imcus  Augusts  now  Lugo,  was  the  capital.  I 
These  tribes  and  some  others  formed  the  nation  of  the  Cal- 
aid  or  Gnllad*  who,  according  to  the  ancients,  had  no 
religious  notions.  The  Astudf  now  the  Asturians,  inhabited 
die  banks  of  the  Asturis  or  the  country  on  the  east  of  the 
Galkecian  mountains ; Asturica  Augustif  was  their  capital. 
The  V atari,  the  least  barbarous  of  the  Celtiberians,  }>os- 
sessed  llie  country  on  die  cast  of  the  A it  art.  The  fierce 
Cantabri  occupied  the  coasts  of  Old  Castile ; it  was  custom- 
ary for  two  to  mount  on  die  same  horse,  when  die}'  went  to 
batde.  The  Cadies'1  or  Caristi  inhabited  part  of  Biscay 
on  the  same  declivities  of  die  Pyrenees ; on  die  southern  side 
of  those  mountains,  die  Turmodigu * and  the  Murbogi? 
were  settled  in  the  province  of  Burgos.  Tlieir  neighbours 
on  die  east,  were  the  Autrigonts  in  Alava,  the  B fronts  in 
Rioja,  and  the  V arduli  in  Guipuscoa.  The  Vasconcs  or 
the  Navarrese,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Gascons,  were 
settled  on  die  north  of  die  Ebro.  The  Jaccetani  were  scat- 
tered on  the  Pyrenaan  declivities  of  Arregon.  The  brave 
Ilrrgttes  resided  in  the  country  round  Lerida,  and  the  V cs- 
diani , between  the  V atconts  and  die  Uergetes.  As  to  the 
country  on  the  cast  of  diesc  tribes,  the  whole  of  Catalonia 
was  peopled  by  tin?  Cerrrtani,  the  Indig  fits,  the  CnsttUani, 
the  Ausetani,  die  Salctanit  and  die  Cosetani.h  As  to*  the 
country  on  the  soudi  of  the  Ebro,  the  Artvad , who  were  so 
called  from  the  river  Artra,  were  settled  in  die  neighbourhood 
of  Arevalo,  and  in  the  province  of  Segovia ; the  Pelendontr 
jwisscssed  the  high  plains  of  Soria  and  Moncayo.  The 
space  comprehended  between  the  mountains  of  Albaracin 
and  the  river,  was  peopled  by  the  Edrtani , one  of  die  most 
powerful  tribes  in  Spain.  The  IlrrcavonesJ  who  were  not 
less  formidable,  inhabited  an  extensive  district  between  the 
Upper  Jucar  and  the  Lower  Ebro.  Hie  territory  of  the 
Suessetani , between  the  Ebro  and  the  Guadalaviar,  extended 
to  the  sliores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Tlte  country  of  the 
Carpdani , including  the  space  from  the  Guadiana  to  the 
Somo-Sierra,  forms  at  present  die  archiepiscopal  see  of  To- 
ledo. The  people  on  the  south  of  the  last,  were  die  Oreta - 
»*,  between  die  Guadiana  and  the  Marianic  mountains,  and 
the  Olcades,  a small  tribe,  near  die  confluence  of  die  Ga- 
briel and  die  Jucar.  Curt/uigintnsis,  a subdivision  of  Tar- 
raconcnsis,  was  inhabited  by  two  tribes ; — die  Bastitani  in  die 
centre  of  Murcia,  who  often  made  incursions  into  Bsetica, 
and  die  Contestant,  who  possessed  the  two  banks  of  the 
Segura,  near  the  sliores  of  die  Mediterranean,  from  Cape 
Palos  to  die  Jucai . 

In  time  of  peace,  says  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  iberi  and 
Lusitnni  amused  themselves  with  a lively  and  light  dance, 
which  requires  much  activity.  That  ancient  writer  alludes 
perhaps  to  the  fandango,  a dance  of  which  the  origin  is 
unknown.  An  assembly,  composed  of  old  men,  among  the 
Celtiberians,  was  held  every'  year;  it  was  part  of  their  duly 
to  examine  what  die  women  had  made  widi  dieir  own 
hands  within  the  twelve-month,  and  to  lier,  whose  work  the 
assembly  dtought  the  best,  a reward  was  given.  An  ancient 
author,*  who  mentions  diat  singular  custom,  adds  that  cor- 
pulency was  considered  a reproach  by  die  same  people ; for  in 


order  to  preserve  their  bodies  light  and  active,  the  men  were 
measured  every  year  by  a girdle  of  a certain  lengdi,  and  some 
sort  of  punishment  was  indicted  on  tliosc  who  had  become 
too  large.  Tlie  age  of  marriage  was  fixed  by  law  ; the  girls 
chose  their  husbands  among  the  young  warriors,  and  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  die  preference,  was  to  present  die 
fair  one  with  die  liand  of  an  enemy  slain  in  batde. 

Strabo  enters  into  some  details  concerning  the  dress  of 
the  ancient  Spaniards.  The  Lusitani  covered  themselves 
! with  black  mantles,  because  their  sheep  were  mostly  of  diat 
colour.  The  Cehiberian  women  wore  iron  collars  with 
rods1  of  die  same  metal  rising  behind,  and  bent  in  front ; to 
diese  rods  was  auaclied  die  veil,  tlieir  usual  ornament. 
Others  wore  a sort  of  broad  turban,  and  some  twisted  their 
hair  round  a small  rod*  rising  about  a foot  above  die  liead, 
and  from  the  rod  was  appended  a black  veil.  Lastly,  a 
shining  forehead  was  considered  a great  beauty ; on  that 
account,  diey  pulled  out  tlieir  hair,  and  nibbed  their  brows 
with  oil.* 0 

The  different  tribes  were  confounded  while  die  Romans 
oppressed  die  country,  hut  in  die  beg  inning  of  die  fifth  cen- 
tury, the  Suevi,  the  Vandals  and  die  Visigoths  invaded  the 
Peninsula,  and  mixing  with  die  Celts  and  Iberians,  produced 
the  different  races,  which  die  physiologist  still  observes  in 
Spain.  The  first  people  or  the  Suevi  descended  the  Duero 
under  die  conduct  of  Ermeric,  and  cliose  Braga  for  the 
capital  of  their  kingdom.  Genseric  led  his  Vandals  to  the 
centre  of  the  Peninsula,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Toledo ; 
but  fifteen  years  liad  not  elapsed  after  the  settlement  of  that 
barbarous  horde,  when  Theodoric,  conquered  by  Clovis, 
abandoned  Toulouse,  iienetrated  into  Spain,  and  having 
taken  Toledo,  compelled  the  Vandals  to  fly  into  Africa. 
During  the  sliort  period  that  die  Vandals  remained  in  the 
country,  die  ancient  province  of  Bwtica  was  called  Vandn- 
lusia,  and  it  bears  the  name  of  Andalusia  to  diis  day.  But 
die  Visigoths  soon  extended  their  conquests,  and  all  the 
country  from  die  Ebro  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  submitted 
to  them.  The  ancient  Celtiberians,  who  had  so  long  resist- 
ed die  Romans,  made  then  no  struggle  for  liberty  or  inde- 
pendence ; diey  yielded  without  resistance  to  dieir  new 
masters.  Powers  and  privileges  were  the  portion  of  the 
Godiic  race,  and  die  title  of  hijo  del  Godo , or  the  son  of  the 
Goth,  which  die  Sjianiards  changed  into  hidalgo became 
the  distinctive  appellation  of  a noble  or  a free  and  powerful 
man  among  a people  of  slaves.  A number  of  petty  and 
almost  independent  states  were  formed  by  die  chiefs  of  the 
conquering  tribes ; but  diese  barons  or  free  men  acknowl- 
edged a liege  lord.  Spain  and  Portugal  were  thus  divided, 
and  the  feudal  system  was  Uuts  established.  Among  the 
Visigoths,  however,  the  crown  was  not  hereditary,  or  at  least 
the  law  of  regular  succession  was  often  set  at  defiance  by 
usurpers.  The  sovereign  authority  was  limited  by  the 
assemblies  of  die  great  vassals,  some  of  whom  were  very 
powerful ; indeed  the  Count  Julian  to  avenge  himself  on 
King  Rod  eric  for  an  outrage  committed  on  his  daughter, 
delivered  Spain  to  the  Mahometan  yoke. 

After  the  country  had  submitted  for  three  centuries  to  the 


* See  note  e,  p.  i£2S.  * datum,  D‘Anr. 

* The  modern  Aotorgm.  * Curitin,  Pliny,  B.  III.  ch.  3. 

* Turmodigi , Pliny.  1 Murbogi,  Ptolemy. 

« htlctani  f — P 

k A«  the  Urrgetes  inhabited  the  country  around  Lerida,  thoy  moat 
have  occupied  a part  of  Catalonia. — P. 

* Vrxtumts,  D'Anv. 

* Nicholas  of  Damascus.  See  hie  fragments  collected  by  Conetnn* 
Uae  F irphyrojjenitus, 


1 iropaxtc,  beaks,  processes.  '•0‘Aiflirsf,  * little  column. 

■ “ Some  removed  the  hair  from  the  front  part  of  the  head,  in  such 
a manner  as  to  render  it  inoru  shining  than  Uie  forehead.” — allot  A* 
ra  ffloirouia  y>tlu*  sjvi  ruourot-,  «.Tsr«l,*m  i»  b rt • poller.  Stra- 
bo, L c — P. 

0 Strabo,  Book  111.  ch.  2 and  3. 

f Hidalgo  ha*  been  derived  from  hijo  dr  algo,  Uie  son  of  somebody— 
a much  less  probable  etymology  than  the  one  given  in  the  text.— r . 
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Visigoths,  it  was  subdued  by  the  Arabs  in  the  year  712.  A 
single  battle,  fought  at  Xeres  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guada- 
lete,  was  sufficient  to  secure  the  conquest.  The  settlement 
of  the  Moors  in  the  Peninsula  inay  be  considered  one  of  the 
events  which  illustrate  the  superiority  of  a well  informed  and 
polished  people  over  a nation  divided  by  factions,  and  de- 
graded by  the  feudal  system.  Cordova  was  chosen  as  the 
capital  of  their  empire ; rendered  confident  by  success,  they 
devoted  themselves  to  the  sciences,  cultivated  letters  and  the 
fine  arts,  embellished  Cordova,  Granada  and  oilier  towns 
with  their  elegant  mosques,  governed  the  vanquished  with 
mildness  and  justice,  and  nowhere  violated  the  laws  of  a 
wise  toleration.  By  such  means,  they  thought  to  strengthen 
their  empire,  while  a poor  but  intrepid  people  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Asturia,  were  silently  preparing  a way  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country.  Pelagius  or  Ptlayo,  a simple 
shepherd,  whom  some  writers  call  a prince  or  a king,  be- 
cause he  s]  lowed  himself  worthy  of  being  one,  founded  the  ; 
kingdom  of  Oviedo,  which  was  extended  by  conquest  to  die 
Duero,  and  even  to  the  chain  of  Guadarrama ; die  same 
kingdom  was  afterwards  divided  into  two,  those  of  Leon  and 
the  Asturias.*  The  Christians  were  encouraged  by  liis  ex- 
ample ; whilst  they,  to  preserve  themselves,  concentrated 
their  forces,  die  lioutenanls  of  die  calinlis  were  divided  by 
ambition,  and  weakened  by  civil  discoru.  They  were  styled 
kings  of  Cordova,  Seville,  Valencia  ami  Granada,  but  they 
were  not  united,  and  sc|ianitely  diey  were  unable  to  resist 
die  torrent  diat  threatened  to  destroy  diem.  From  the  year 
1 085,  die  Moors  began  to  lose  their  provinces  in  Spain,  and 
on  the  second  of  January,  1492,k  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  and 
Isabella  of  Castile  made  dieir  triumphant  entry  into  Granada, 
the  last  bulwark  of  die  Mussulmans. 

The  kingdom  of  Granada  lost  widi  its  ancient  masters,  its 
wealdi  and  power.  It  was  die  finest  conquest  of  the  Span- 
iards, but  fanaticism  transformed  it  into  a desolate  and 
wretched  province.  The  Mahometan  population,  die  most 
enlightened,  industrious  and  wealthy  in  tbe  Peninsula,  were 
reduced  to  slaver}'.  It  was  forgotten  that  die  Moors  had 

* The  kingdom  vu  At  first  called  the  kingdom  of  Asturian.  and  after- 
ward*  the  kingdom  of  Leon  and  Ant  urine.  It  continued  united  as  one 
kingdom  till  ita  union  with  Caatile,  A.  D.  10117. — P 

* The  standard  of  the  croee  and  the  royal  standard  were  hoieted  on 
the  walls  of  Granada,  Jan.  2,  J4D2.  The  triumphal  entry  took  place. 
Jan.  6. — P. 


| respected  in  tbe  time  of  their  prosperity,  die  laws  and  the 
i religion  of  the  vanquislied.  The  fires  of  the  Inquisition  were 
j kindled  by  the  same  men  who  preached  union  and  brotherly 
love.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  concluded 
with  the  last  king  of  Granada,  no  one  was  to  be  punished  for 
his  religious  belief ; but  the  violation  of  treaties  made  with 
infidels,  was  considered  an  act  of  piety  by  die  Holy  Office. 
Tlie  conquered,  almost  reduced  to  despair,  were  easily 
excited  to  revolt.  Unable  to  resist,  great  numbers  received 
baptism,  and  die  wealthiest  on  paving  a stipulated  sum, 
obtained  permission  to  pass  into  Africa.  By  dus  measure, 
considerable  sums  flowed  into  the  royal  treasury,  but 
immense  capitals  were  for  ever  taken  away  from  Spain. 
Not  satisfied  with  its  triumph,  the  Inquisition  pretended  dial 
the  conversion  of  the  Mussulmans  was  not  real,  and  tbe  lat? 
ter  could  only  escape  from  death  by  a new  and  successful 
revolt.  Having  fled  for  shelter  to  the  mountains,  diev  called 
to  their  assistance  their  brethren  in  Africa,  but  before  any 
aid  could  be  had  from  dial  quarter,  a Moorish  sovereign  was 
proclaimed,  conquered  and  beheaded.  Tlie  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, emboldened  by  die  weakness  of  the  rebels,  refused 
their  submission,  and  they  were  banished  from  the  kingdom, 
conformably  to  a decree  of  Philip  the  Third. 

Their  expulsion  was  an  act  ot  state  |iolicy,  of  which  the 
consequences  were  long  fatal  to  die  arts,  agriculture  and 
commerce  of  Spain.  A Spanish  writer  thus  describes  die 
kingdom  of  Granada  about  die  beginning  of  die  sixteenth 
century.  u A short  lime  after  die  conquest  of  Ferdinand, 
that  rich  province  contained  seventy  fortified  towns,  and 
Granada  alone  was  peopled  by  two  hundred  thousand  inhab- 
itant*.”* Tlie  imposts  and  produce  of  die  mines  in  the 
same  part  of  the  Peninsula,  were  enormous  comparatively 
with  w hat  they  are  at  present.  The  single  tax  on  silk  pro- 
duced a revenue  of  181,500  gold  ducats.*1  It  is  humiliating 
to  die  Spaniards,  says  an  English  writer,  diat  die  noblest 
j monuments  in  their  country,  are  those  which  a hateful  race 
of  conquerors  left  behind  them.* 


* Zurita,  Annala  of  Arragon 

4 Ai.  de  Labor de,  Voyage  pittorasque  at  hiitorique  da  I'Eepagne, 
folio,  tom.  ii. 

* Hal  lam'*  Middle  Age*. 
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Europe  continued. — Spanish  Peninsula.  Kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal and  Algarva. 

It  may  not  perhaps  tie  deemed  according  to  rule,  to  com- 
mence the  political  account  of  the  Peninsula,  with  that  of  a 
kingdom  so  insignificant  as  Portugal ; but  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that  the  same  method  has  been  already  followed,* 
and  in  a historical  point  of  view,  die  kingdom  of  Portugal 
merits  die  priority,  for  it  was  freed  from  the  Saracens,  and 
in  possession  of  its  present  limits,  long  before  Spain  had 
shaken  off  die  Mahometan  yoke.  Henry  of  Burgundy  was 
created  count  of  Portocalet  because  he  assisted  die  king  of 
Castile  in  his  expeditions  against  die  Moors.  About  the 
commencement  of  the  twelfth  century,  Alphonso  Henriquez, 
the  son  of  the  same  Henry,  received  from  las  soldiers  the 
tide  of  king,  after  having  killed  widi  las  own  hand  five  Mus- 
sulman princes,  whose  heads  occupy  a prominent  place  in 
the  armorial  bearings  of  Portugal.*  It  was  about  the  middle 
of  the  following  century',  that  Alphonso  the  Third  took  Al- 
garva from  the  Saracens.  Free  in  a land  which  tlieir  cour- 
age had  delivered  from  foreign  oppression,  it  was  during  die 
same  heroic  age  that  the  Portuguese  emerged  from  die 
darkness  of  barbarism,  and  betook  themselves  to  the  sciences, 
to  navigation,  agriculture  and  trade ; diey  led  the  way  in  the 
career  of  diose  memorable  discoveries  that  extended  die 
circle  of  European  communication  with  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  afterwards  widi  a vast  continent,  of  which  the  genius  of 
Columbus  had  conjectured  the  existence.  In  the  annals  of 
die  middle  ages,  no  nation  holds  a greater  rank  dian  the  one 
that  during  two  centuries,  conquered  many  islands,  gave 
laws  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  founded  numerous  towns 
and  factories  in  India,  covered  every'  sea  with  its  ships,  and 
shared  with  Spain  vast  territories,  bounded  according  to  the 
decrees  or  caprice  of  a Roman  pontiff.  If  Portugal  was 
invaded  by  Philip  die  Second,  when  die  dynasty  of  Avis 
became  extinct,  if  it  remained  sixty  years  subject  to  Spain, 
die  colonies  it  lost  during  the  same  period,  roused  t(»e  spirit 
of  die  nation,  and  gave  rise  in  1640  to  a conspiracy,  by 
which  die  independence  of  die  country  was  secured,  and 
the  crown  conferred  on  a duke  of  Braganza,  the  founder 
of  the  reigning  family.  Aldiougli  comparatively  insignificant 
in  point  of  population,  it  lias  shown  more  dian  once  how 


much  die  strength  of  a country  may  be  increased  by  the 
public  spirit  of  the  inhabitants.  Recollecting  its  past  glory, 
it  may  be  expected  diat,  under  an  enlightened  government 
and  a wise  policy,  it  may  again  occupy  no  mean  station 
among  the  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

The  kingdom  of  Portugal  extends  from  nordi  to  south, 
between  the  forty-second  and  thirty -seventh  parallels,  and 
from  east  to  west,  between  the  ninth  and  eleventh  degrees 
of  longitude.  Its  political  limits  on  die  north  are  Galicia 
and  part  of  the  province  of  Zamora ; the  boundaries  on  the 
east  are  die  provinces  of  Salamanca  and  Estremadurn  and 
the  kingdom  of  Seville. 

The  natural  limits  of  the  same  country  are  a part  of 
the  course  of  die  Minho,  and  the  mountains  of  Penagache 
and  Segondera,  on  the  north ; on  the  east,  a part  of  the 
Douro,  die  Turon,  the  Heijas,  a part  of  die  Tagus,  the  Se- 
ver, a portion  of  the  Guadiana,  the  Chandza,  and  the  lower 
Guadiana  from  its  junction  with  die  Chandza  to  its  mouth ; 
die  ocean  forms  the  southern  and  western  confines  of  die 
kingdom.  Its  greatest  length  from  nordi  to  south  is  equal 
to  a hundred  and  twenty-five  leagues,*  and  its  greatest 
breadth  from  east  to  west  is  about  fifty.  The  superficies 
amounts  to  four  dtousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two 
square  leagues,4  and  the  population  to  three  million,  three 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  inhabitants. 

As  Portugal  is  very  narrow  from  north  to  south,  it  might 
be  diought  dial  die  climate  througliout  die  kingdom  ivas 
almost  uniform ; but  die  inequalities  in  die  soil,  the  direcdon 
of  die  vallies,  and  the  greater  or  lew  proximity  of  the  ocean, 
have  a considerable  influence  on  die  temperature.  It  is 
sufficient  to  travel  a few  leagues  to  transport  oneself  from  the 
excessive  heat  of  Lisbon  to  die  cold  of  Germany.  Although 
the  temperature  diminishes  gradually  from  the  coast  to  the 
highest  summits,  still  the  laws  of  increase  or  diminution  are 
modified  by  several  local  causes.  Thus,  in  die  high  coun- 
try, in  the  province  of  Tras-os-Montes,  the  heat  is  excessive 
during  summer,  and  more  particularly  so  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lainego,  for  die  lulls  of  slate  near  the  town,  incline 
to  die  south,  anti  die  Marao  forms  a barrier  against  the  north 
wind.  Besides,  die  distance  from  die  sea  is  so  great  that 
the  wind  from  that  direction  passes  with  difficulty  into  the 


* M.  Bory  do  St.  Vinoent,  Guide  da  Vovagenr  on  Kipipt, 

h 8<>me  author*  have  derived  the  name  el’  Portugal  from  Porto- Gallo 
(the  Trench  port.)  a town  in  which  Henry  of  Burgundy  and  hi*  com* 
panion*  resided,  and  which  i*  now  railed  Oporto  or  Porto.  Other 
writer*  affirm  thnt  there  wai  an  ancient  town  named  Colt,"  now  Gaya, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Douro ; in  course  of  nuie.  a harbour  waa  construct* 
ed  oprxwita  to  Cale,  which  received  the  name  of  Portueale\  (the  port 
of  Cale.)  and  beramo  tho  town  of  Porto,  of  which  CaU  or  Gaya  now 
form*  the  suburb.  It  is  from  the  word  Portucale  that  the  name  of  i 
Portueaiia  wa*  first  applied  to  the  present  provinces  of  Minho  and 

• Calie,  D’Anv.  f Porltu  CalHi  or  Porto  CalU.  (Ed.  Edcvc.)  } 


Traa-oa-Montm,  and  afterward*  to  the  whole  kingdom.  The  moil  an- 
cient document  in  which  the  name  of  Portugal  occur*,  bear*  the  date 
of  the  year  KMZ)  ; it  ie  carefully  preserved  in  the  monastery  of  Aroun. 
See  Gaetano  de  Lima.  Gi-ogrtiplne  Hiatorique,  tom.  i.  p.  W. 

* The  league  mentioned  in  thia  work,  »a  equal  to  the  twenty -fifth 
part  of  a degree. 

4 Geographer*  differ  aa  to  the  extent  of  aurfkee ; M.  Bory  de  St. 
Vioeent  make*  it  eaual  to  3,437j  square  league* — Cheling  to  1,042  37 
German  square  mile*,  or  4/Mki  square  league* — Franaini  to  28,3541 
mile*  of  aixty  to  the  degree. 

The  last  measurement,  which  ha*  been  adopted  by  Balbi,  aesma  to 
be  the  moet  correct. 
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country,  whilst  the  confined  situation  of  the  valley,  and  the  I 
arid  slate-hilLs  exposed  to  die  sun’s  rays,  render  it  one  of  the 
wannest  parts  of  Portugal  in  the  summer  season.* 

The  lower  districts  in  the  same  kingdom,  possessing  the 
advantages  of  a very  short  winter,  may  be  said  to  have  a 
double  spring.  The  first  begins  in  February;  the  succeed- 
ing months  are  sometimes  cold  and  rainy,  at  other  times 
warm  and  dry.  The  crops  are  reaped  in  June,  and  by  die 
end  of  July  the  plains  are  scorched,  the  grass  becomes  yel- 
low, the  trees  tvidier,  and  it  requires  much  labour  and  care 
to  preserve  esculent  vegetables.  While  die  heat  along  die 
coast  is  often  more  excessive  dian  in  die  torrid  zone,  die 
temperature  of  flic  higher  regions  is  cool  and  mikl.*  The 
low  country  is  adorned  with  a second  vegetation  about  die 
end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October.  The  plants  of 
spring  succeed  suddenly  those  of  autumn,  tbo  meadows  are 
covered  with  new  gross,  the  trees  seem  to  have  resumed 
their  foliage,  and  the  orange  groves,  then  in  flower,  give  to 
the  month  of  October,  all  the  charms  of  the  finest  spring. 
Winter  commences  at  the  end  of  November,  and  continues 
until  dio  month  of  February ; it  is  die  season  of  much  rain 
and  violent  hurricanes ; the  torrents  dien  make  a passage 
for  themselves  to  the  rivers,  while  the  latter  overflow  their 
banks,  and  the  ordinary  communications  between  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  are  interrupted.  But  the  cold  is  never 
rigorous,  and  it  rarely  freezes,  in  the  low  country.  Still  the 
frost  is  sufficiendy  keen  in  the  mountains  of  Tras-os-Montes 
beyond  the  Douro,  and  aho  on  the  summits  of  the  Serra  de 
Estrella,  the  Serra  de  Mames  and  the  Serra  de  Estremos ; 
although  die  snow  accumulates,  the  rivers  are  seldom  frozen. 
The  Portuguese  affirm  dial  snow  lies  during  die  greatest 
heat  of  summer  on  the  summit  of  the  Gaviarra  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Minho,  in  some  cavities  of  die  Mamo,  and  on  die 
tops  of  the  Estrella.  But  snow  does  not  remain  more  dian 
a month  on  the  other  mountains,  and  it  is  altogether  unknown 
in  the  kingdom  of  Algarva.  The  north  wind  prevails  in 
winter  in  the  provinces  of  Tras-os-Montes  and  Entre  Douro 
e Minho,  and  the  soudi-wcst  wind  in  those  of  Beira,  Estre- 
madttra  and  Alentejo  during  the  same  season.  The  greatest 
cold  is  generally  accompanied  widi  die  east  wind,  which 
passes  over  the  snowy  summits  of  Castile.  In  die  oilier 
seasons,  and  particularly  in  summer,  the  north-west  wind 
blows  in  the  morning,  and  die  south-west  in  the  afternoon. 

According  to  a well  informed  observer,*  the  winter  at 
IJsbon  and  in  the  basin  near  die  mouth  of  die  Tagus,  con- 
tinues during  December,  January,  February  and  March; 
April  and  May  are  the  two  months  of  spring ; the  summer 
lasts  from  die  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  September,  and 
die  autumn  from  the  first  of  October  to  the  end  of  November. 
The  basin  of  the  Mondego  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coimbra, 
is  more  temperate  than  Lisbon,  but  it  is  also  more  humid  and 
less  salubrious.  The  climate  of  Oporto  and  Penafiel  is  equally 
humid,  but  the  winters  arc  colder  and  more  cloudy,  while 
die  summers  on  die  contrary  are  very  warm.  The  winters 
are  very  mikl  in  the  kingdom  of  Algarva ; the  meadows  are 
always  enamelled  with  flowers.  Rain  is  unfrequem  during 
die  inondis  of  July,  August  and  September.  Il  October  be 
a rainy  month,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  fruit  trees 
blossom  anew  in  November.  December  and  January  are 
die  wettest  months,  and  abundant  rains  in  April  are  the  signs 

1 Ad.  BeJbi,  Emuu  StatiBtique  »ur  le  Royaunso  de  Portugal  «t  d’ Al- 
garve. tom.  i. 

h The  difference  of  temperature  between  the  cowl*  and  the  high 
country  La  ahem  ten  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  or  four  and  a half  of  Reau- 
mur. 


of  a plentiful  harvest.  A remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of 
atmospheric  phenomena  may  be  mentioned ; in  the  month 
of  May  the  wind  follows  generally  die  direction  of  die  sun, 
or  in  odier  words,  it  blows  from  die  east  at  sunrise,  from  die 
soudi  at  mid-day,  from  die  north-west  in  die  evening,  and 
from  die  north  during  die  night.4 

Although  Portugal  be  a mountainous  country,  it  is  seldom 
exposed  to  violent  storms ; thunder  is  only  heard  during  the 
autumn  and  winter. 

Having  entered  into  sufficient  details  concerning  die  tem- 
perature, a few  remarks  may  be  offered  on  the  salubrity  of 
die  climate.  Portugal  is  jusdy  celebrated  on  diis  account 
in  England,  and  many  examples  of  longevity  prove  that  die 
opiniou,  unlike  many  of  die  same  nature,  is  not  founded  on 
prejudice.  Among  the  places  noted  for  their  salubrity  are 
Braga,  Pome  de  Lima,  and  almost  all  die  others  in  the 
province  of  Minho.  Mirandella,  Villa  Pouca,  Montalegre, 
and  several  other  towns  in  Tras-os-Montes  are  equally 
healthy.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  upper  valley 
of  die  Mondego  in  die  centre  of  die  kingdom,  or  to  die 
country  between  Guard  a and  Ponte  de  Marcella.  Oitrem, 
Lourcs  and  Lisbon  in  Estremadura,  Beja,  Evora  and  Ou- 
| riquo  in  Alentejo,  and  Monchique,  Faro  and  Tavira  in  Al- 
garva, have  been  commended  for  die  same  reason  by  the 
Portuguese.  But  many  parts  of  the  country,  particularly 
such  as  are  luimid  and  marshy,  are  considered  unwholesome. 
The  inhabitants  of  Quarteira,  Lagos,  Sflves  and  San  Marcos 
de  Asserra  in  Algarva,  as  well  as  those  of  Silveiras  and 
Montc-Mor-o-Novo  in  Alentejo,  are  subject  to  different  mal- 
adies, attributable  to  local  causes.  Pezo  de  Regoa,  Chaves, 
Braganza  and  Miranda  in  Tras-os-Montes  possess  a sad 
celebrity.  Tlie  same  may  lie  said  of  Almcirim  in  Estrema- 
dura,  and  almost  all  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tagus  between 
the  Rio-Almanzor  and  the  country  near  Lisbon,  and  of  the 
soudiem  declivities  of  the  Estrella,  and  the  lands  watered 
by  the  Mondego  from  Coimbra  to  Figueira  in  the  province 
of  Beira. 

Some  diseases  are  most  prevalent  in  particular  situations ; 

! dms  at  Lisbon,  apoplexy,  paralysis,  and  complaints  of  die 
| liver  and  breast,  are  more  common  dian  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  variations  of  temperature  occasion  different 
; sorts  of  fevers,  and  other  diseases  produced  by  suppressed 
perspiration.  The  people  in  the  northern  provinces  are 
subject  to  rheumatism  and  pleurisy,  and  the  salt  marshes  on 
the  coast  produce  obstructions  and  dropsy.  A sort  of  lep- 
rosy attacks  the  working  classes  in  Beira,  and  intermittent 
fevers,  drop?}'  and  anthrax*  are  not  unfrequent  in  Alentejo ; 
lastly,  die  inhabitants  of  Algarva  are  exposed  to  gastric 
fevers,  and  to  a certain  inflammation  known  by  the  name  of 
mal  de  Barigat  which  medical  men  attribute  to  die  great 
auanthy  of  unripe  figs  that  constitute  die  principal  food  of 
me  lower  orders  during  three  or  four  months  in  the  year/ 

The  frequency  of  earthquakes  may  be  considered  die 
greatest  calamity  to  which  the  southern  part  of  Portugal  is 
exposed  ; a year  seldom  passes  away  without  the  recurrence 
of  several  shocks,  and  since  the  eleventh  century  Lisboa  lias 
been  fifteen  times  more  or  less  injured.  It  has  been  observed 
that  they  happen  between  the  months  of  October  and  April, 
and  particularly  after  die  first  rains  dial  succeed  the  heat 
and  droughts.  These  facts  are  important,  inasmuch  as  diey 

* Colonel  Friniim.  cited  by  Belbi. 

4 Thim  wind  ii  celled  I'nUa  Kodrira  (turning'  wind.)  by  the  native*. 

• Carbuncle. 

1 Ad.  Belbi,  Eesei  Stetialiquc. 
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prove  an  invisible  relation  between  the  atmospheric  phenom- 
ena and  diose  taking  place  in  the  depths  of  the  earUi.  The 
data  hitherto  collected  concerning  volcanoes  and  die  shocks 
which  they  produce,  are  extremely  vague ; blit  enough  is 
known  to  prove  that  the  subterranean  communications  in 
which  they  are  developed,  extend  to  a great  distance,  since 
the  famous  earthquake  that  overturned  Lisbon  in  1755,  was 
felt  almost  at  the  same  instant  in  Africa,  Ireland  and 
America. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  estimate  the  mineral  wealth  of 
Portugal  from  die  inconsiderable  profits  gained  by  the  inhab- 
itants ; a more  accurate  notion  of  its  value  and  importance 
may  be  inferred  from  the  facts  recently  published  by  M. 
Balbi.  Few  countries  in  Europe  have  a greater  number  of 
mineral  springs : there  are  ten  in  the  province  of  Mirtho,  six 
in  Tras-os-Montes,  seventeen  in  Beira,  twelve  in  Estrema- 
dura,  nine  in  Alenteio,  and  two  in  AJgarva.  These  are  either 
gaseous,  saline,  sulphureous,  ferruginous  or  merely  warm ; 
all  of  them  are  of  a temperature  more  or  less  elevated. 
The  Carthaginians  obtained  dieir  metals  from  die  same 
country ; it  still  possesses  mines  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  lead 
and  tin ; but  it  is  now  dependent  on  foreigners  for  these 
substances,  which,  if  well  worked,  might  form  a lucrative 
branch  of  exportation.  The  coal  mines  are  for  the  most 
part  neglected;  the  sah  marshes  arc  alone  worked  with 
profit ; the  number  of  workmen  employed  in  them,  thirty 
years  ago,  was  equal  to  five  thousand  four  hundred,  and  the 
annual  quantity  of  salt  to  384,000  casks ; but  much  less  of 
the  same  article  is  now  exported ; die  annual  produce  does 
not  exceed  140,000  casks,  of  which  the  value  in  English 
money  may  be  estimated  at  L. 100,000.* 

Agriculture  h in  a less  advanced  state  than  in  most  of  the 
com  countries  in  Europe ; a quantity  sufficient  for  the  con- 
sutnpiion  of  the  inhabitants  is  not  produced  in  the  kingdom ; 
on  an  average,  150,000  measures*  of  grain  nre  imported 
every  year,  and  it  costs  more  than  L.  1,500,000.*  It  mav  be 
added  too,  diat  only  a sixdi  part  of  die  imported  grain  is 
brought  from  die  Portuguese  colonies.  M.  Balbi,  however, 
believes  that  enough  is  produced  in  ordinary  years  to  main- 
tain the  inhabitants ; he  attributes  the  necessity  of  importa- 
tion to  the  consumption  at  I asbon,  into  which  place,  from 
die  want  of  roads,  supplies  cannot  be  brought  from  the 
ulterior.  The  same  cause  is  not  w ithout  its  influence  on  the 
agriculture  of  die  country' ; the  freedom  of  the  port  at  Lis- 
bon serves  only  to  aggravate  the  evil,  inasmuch  as  foreign 
com  is  thus  attracted  into  the  kingdom.  Other  causes 
retard  die  developement  of  agricultural  industry  ; it  may  be 
sufficient  to  mention  the  heavy  imposts  to  which  the  peas- 
antry are  subject,  the  great  number  of  privileged  estates  be- 
longing to  die  crown,  die  nobility,  die  church  and  different 
towns,  the  want  of  hands  occasioned  by  the  military  service, 
which  falls  principally  on  the  inhabitants  of  die  country,  and 
also  a common  custom  among  die  nobility,  diat  of  not  living 
on  their  estates,  but  of  letting  diem  on  long  leases  to  farmers, 
who  sulisrt  Them  to  labourers ; lastly,  die  want  of  communi- 
cations, occasioned  by  the  bad  state  of  the  roads.  Govern- 
ment has  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  all  these  abuses ; 

• ,4Th«  number  of  work  men,  thirty  rearm  ego,  amounted  to  more  then 
5400,  and  the  annual  produce  to  3*4,000  muuft,  Ta  meaaure  equivalent 
to  (E.1%  Eng-  bunhels  nearly. — Encyc.  Method.  Commerce,  art.  Mt- 
eirrr#.]  The  exportation  of  salt  ha*  nine*  undergone  a eenaible  dimi- 
nution ; it  amount*  at  preaont  only  to  140,000  m mid*  annually,  of 
which  the  value  in  French  money  hi  estimated  at  3,200,000  franc*/' — F. 

► •*  Muide."  « 44  36,000,000  franca." 

4 “ 2*0,000  quintal*  of  oodfbh  (menre.)” 
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but  civil  dissensions  and  an  impoverished  treasury  have 
hitherto  prevented  the  proposed  improvements. 

The  wretched  state  of  agriculture  must  have  necessarily 
some  effect  both  on  the  number  and  quality  of  tlie  cattle, 
and  die  same  effect  operates  in  its  turn  on  the  culture  of  die 
soil.  The  days  on  wnich  the  people  abstain  from  butcher’s 
meat,  make  up  nearly  a third  part  of  die  year ; hence  they 
are  obliged  to  receive  annually  from  foreigners  280,000 
hundred  weights  of  dried  or  salted  fish,*1  an  article  w hich 
costs  them  every  year  about  L.4 15,000.*  The  bad  quality 
of  the  pasturage,  which  die  husbandman  is  not  anxious  to 
improve,  ami  die  little  profit  lie  derives  from  bis  milk,  being 
unable  to  convert  it  into  butter  or  cheese,  account  sufficiently 
for  die  dependence  of  Portugal  on  its  neighbours/  The  oil 
obtained  from  its  neglected  olives  is  so  ill  made  that  it  cannot 
be  a source  of  profit ; indeed,  if  the  quantity  of  the  same 
article  which  is  imported,  be  compared  with  the  quantity 
exported,  it  inay  be  found  dial  die  former  exceeds  the  latter 
in  value  by  L. 5000.  Under  better  management,  Portugal 
could  not  only  supply  her  colonies  but  several  foreign  coun- 
tries with  oil. 

The  provinces  of  Minho,  Tras-os-Montes  and  Beira  are 
fruitful,  but  chiefly  in  grain.  Hie  greater  part  of  Estrcina- 
dura  and  Algarva  remains  uncultivated ; the  principal  prod- 
ucts of  the  last  province  consist  in  figs  and  almonds.  Pears 
and  apples  are  cultivated  in  die  odier  parts  of  the  country ; 
chestnuts  abound  everywhere,  and  those  of  Colares  and 
Portalegre  are  as  much  extolled  as  the  figs  of  Almada. 
Estremadura  is  enriclied  by  the  sale  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
which  are  prized  in  every  country.  The  wines  of  Portugal 
arc  not  fess  celebrated ; that  of  the  upper  Douro  is  w ell 
known  in  England  by  the  name  of  port ; the  others  arc  the 
muscadine  wines  of  Cnrcavelos  and  Setubal,  and  die  white 
w ines  of  Algarva.  Portugal  exports  annually  almonds  and 
dried  figs,  of  which  the  ordinary  value  may  be  about 
L. 2 1,000,  oranges  to  the  amount  of  L.84,000,  and  47,000 
pipes  c*f  wine,  worth  more  than  L.  1 ,830,000.* 

It  has  excited  surprise  diat  the  country  people  understand 
so  fitde  about  rearing  silk  worms  and  bees ; if  those  branches 
of  rural  economy  were  better  known,  die  inhabitants  might 
add  considerably  to  their  wealth.  Tlie  other  products  of 
die  animal  kingdom  are  equally  neglected.  Tlie  sheep 
might  be  much  improved ; die  flocks  are  numerous,  purtic- 
ularty  in  the  province  of  Beira,  from  which  they  arc  driven 
in  die  winter  season  into  Alentejo.  The  wool,  indeed,  is 
less  valuable  than  dial  of  Spain;  still  it  is  purchased  by 
strangers,  but  the  quantity  exported  does  not  yield  more 
dian  L.  17,000/  Tlie  horses  arc  inferior  to  those  of  Cas- 
tile and  Andalusia ; although  small,  diey  are  light  and  well 
made ; it  requires  only  a moderate  degree  of  care  to  improve 
the  breed,  and  to  increase  the  number,  which  at  present  is 
very  inconsiderable.  The  mules  are  not  numerous,  but  of 
a good  kind,  large,  strong  and  docile. 

Wolves  haunt  the  forests  and  die  mountains,  and  the  wild 
cat  frequents  die  desert  lands.  Wild  goals,  aldiough  less 
common  than  formerly,  are  not  unfrequendy  seen  in  the 
Serra  dc  Gercz.  Tfic  stag,  the  roc*  and  die  wild  boar 

* 14  Valued  at  10,000,000  franca.” 

f Salt  butter  and  cheese  are  imported  from  Holland  and  England. 

* 44  Portugal  export*  annually  almond*  and  dried  fig*  to  the  amount 
of  600,000  franc*,  orange*  to  the  amount  of  2,000.000  fiance,  and  47,000 
pipe*  of  wine,  rallied  at  44,000,000  franc*.” 

* “ 400,000  franca." 

1 M Dai m"  (CrmM  Amu,)  the  fellow  deer. 
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appear  sometimes  in  the  woods ; bares  are  rare,  and  rabbits 
less  numerous  than  in  Spain.  According  to  an  author,  on 
whose  accuracy  we  rely,*  the  insects  of  northern  Africa  are 
found  on  the  heaths,  the  butterflies,  common  to  the  south  of 
France,  on  the  sides  of  the  Estrella,  and  the  beedes  of 
the  north  on  die  heights  of  Tras-os-Montes.  Vipers  and 
other  venomous  reptiles  are  concealed  in  the  mountains ; it : 
is  not  uncommon  to  observe  in  the  fields,  and  even  in  die 
houses,  the  Mauritanian  cordylus,b  an  animal  which  die  Por- 
tuguese abhor,  attributing  to  it  qualities  dial  it  does  not  jios- 
sess,  and  not  appreciating  die  services  it  renders  by  destroy- 
ing many  burtlul  insects. 

The  rivers  and  coasts  abound  in  fish  of  every  sort ; shad, 
eels,  sardel,  soles  and  flounders  are  taken  in  great  plenty ; 
some  of  the  odier  kinds  are  die  Murama  aphis , the  scomber 
pclumif  and  die  Xiphias  gladius*  From  such  abundance 
Portugal  might  derive  its  principal  wealth,  but  government 
has  neglected  these  important  fishings.  Three  centuries  aep 
Portuguese  fishermen  competed  with  the  Dutch  on  die 
sliores  of  Newfoundland,  but  at  present  Uiey  can  liardly  ex- 
plore tlieir  own  coasts.  Although  their  trade  requires  a 
considerable  outlay,  although  the  taxes  on  the  jiroduce  of 
dieir  industry  are  excessive,  and  in  sliort,  altliough  poor  and 
wretched,  their  number  amounted  some  years  ago  to  more 
than  16,000:  but  many,  it  is  said,  unable  to  bve  in  their 
own  land,  seek  the  means  of  subsistence  in  the  American  or 
English  navy. 

Different  writers  have  affirmed  tint  the  Portuguese  are 
degraded  by  ignorance  and  siinerctitkwi.  A few  remarks 
on  the  religion,  manners  and  literature  of  the  people,  may 
sene  perhaps  to  dissipate  errors  which  have  been  often 
repeated.  Of  late  years  greater  toleration  has  been  shown 
in  Portugal,  as  well  as  in  most  states  under  die  influence  of 
European  civilization.  The  Catholic  is  die  establislied  reli- 
gion, but  odiers  are  tolerated.  The  principles  publislied  by 
die  Cortes  in  1821,  have  effected  Uiis  happy  change;  die 
tribunal  of  die  inquisition  was  then  abolished,  which  indeed 
had  long  derived  no  supjiort  from  public  opinion.  The 
number  of  ecclesiastics  was  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  geog- 
rapliers  of  die  lost  century,  and  writers  of  the  first  merit  liave 
believed  and  repeated  dieir  blunders.®  It  might  he  proved, 
however,  by  correct  data,  published  many  years  ago,  and 
since  confirmed  by  more  recent  details,  dial  die  total  number 
of  Ukjsc  in  holy  orders,  including  the  members  of  the  secular 
clergy,  as  well  as  the  persons  of  bodi  sexes  in  die  monaste- 
ries, cannot  be  more  than  29,000  individuals/  The  higher 

• A<1.  Balbi,  Essai  Sutiaiique. 

k u Gecko  de  Mnurilanit,  a Saurian  reptile  of  the  family  of  lizards.’' 
Lacerta  Mtiuritanica,  Uinel.  Moorish  lizard , Shaw.  Gecko  fascUularis, 
llauclin.  Gecko  des  muraitles.  Cuvier ; (a  Saurian  of  the  family  of 
Geckoticns.  and  of  the  genus  of  Geckos— the  lizard*  proprri v so  called,  [ 
constitute  a genus  of  the  fknuly  of  Lacertitns.  Cuvier,  Hogue  Ani- 
mal.) The  Cordtpi,  to  which  the  translator  has  erroneously  referred 
this  animal,  constitute  a division  of  the  genus  Sicilia,  in  the  family  of 
Iguouiens.  Cuner.— P, 

* Honito.  * Sword  fish. 

^ • In  the  article  Portugal,  in  the  Dietiannaire  <f  Economic  Politique  de 
} Pine tjciopr  die  Me. thodiyue,  tho  number  of  ecclesiastics  is  said  to  exceed 
JOO.dUO  individuals. 

itourgoing.  in  his  JVoitroa*  Voyage  e»  pjpagtu,  (Paris,  1797,  3 vole. 
Pro.)  and  Duniouriex,  in  Ilia  Etta  present  du  Portugal,  (1  vol.  4lo. 
1797,)  estimate  the  number  in  holy  orders  at  200,000. 

M de  Lthorde  made  the  number  amount  m 1H06,  to  280,000. 

M.  Bury  de  8l.  Vincent,  in  his  Guide  du  l vyagevr  tn  Espagnc, 
(16£l,\  suppose i*  them  equal  to  more  than  200,000. 

f Tim  above  number,  the  result  of  M.  ftalbis  calculation  in  his  Sta- 
tertiqur  du  Portugal,  is  not  below  the  truth,  and  we  believe  indeed  that 
its  tendency  is  to  diminish  rather  than  to  remain  stationary.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  tbe  same  mistake  has  been  so  often  committed,  more 


clergy  consist  of  three  archbishop*  and  thirteen  bishops. 
The  archbishop  of  Braga  possesses  the  highest  dignity ; no 
is  styled  patriarch  and  primate,  titles  which  were  created  in 
1716.*  if  some  writers  are  to  be  believed, k die  clergy  are 
not  irreproachable,  but  on  the  contrary,  shamefully  corrupt. 
It  appears,  however,  that  within  a period  of  twenty  years, 
the  manners  of  the  people  have  been  improved,  and  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  Portuguese  has  in  some  respects  been 
changed  by  frequent  communications  with  foreigners.  They 
are  no  longer  the  same  people  that  violated  the  most  sacred 
moral  obligations,  and  observed  punctiliously  tbe  ceremonies 
of  religion.  The  soldiers  arc  no  longer  like  those,  who  in 
the  war  of  the  Succession,  refused  to  inarch  until  St.  Antho- 
ny, the  patron  of  Lisbon,  was  appointed  their  general  by 
Don  Pedro,  die  king.  The  Portuguese  are  still  supersti- 
tious, but  not  fanatical.  Docile  to  the  voice  of  their  priests, 
they  tolerated  the  inquisition,  but  condemned  die  excesses 
of  that  revolting  tribunal.  The  mildness  or  apathy  of  the 
people  is  apparent  even  in  political  commotions ; their  polite- 
ness extends  from  die  highest  to  the  lowest  orders  of  society ; 
unlike  the  Spaniards,  they  are  kindly  disposed  towards 
strangers,  nor  is  it  in  that  respect  only  they  resemble  die 
French,  for  dieir  vivacity  is  almost  as  great.  Tlie  Portu- 
guese have  been  accused  of  indolence  and  vain-glory ; the 
peasants  in  Estremadura  and  Alentejo,  are  indeed  slothful 
and  lazy,  but  if  the  people  in  all  the  provinces  boast  of  their 
nation,  it  may  be  attributed  to  their  own  ignorance  and  to 
die  important  part  which  their  ancestors  acted  on  the  theatre 
of  the  world.  It  lias  been  frequently  asserted  since  the 
time  of  Link,  dial  the  Portuguese  are  perfidious  and  vindic- 
tive. There  is  either  something  worse  than  exaggeration  in 
die  assertion,  or  tbe  people  are  much  changed.  Ahliough 
it  may  be  just  to  condemn  them  for  their  faults,  it  is  not 
right  to  conceal  their  good  qualities ; they  are  for  die  most 
part  much  attached  to  dieir  native  land,  disinterested  in  their 
friendships,  and  faithful  in  their  attachments.  According  to 
M.  Balbi,  an  impartial  and  judicious  observer,  the  people  in 
die  province  of  Minho  are  slirewd  and  industrious,  but  im- 
petuous and  easily  excited  ; the  inhabitants  of  Tras-os- 
M antes  are  simple,  brave  and  active ; those  in  Beira  are 
more  laborious,  but  less  polished  than  the  natives  of  Estre- 
madura  ; while  the  Algarvians  on  die  odi£r  hand  are  die 
roost  lively  people  in  Portugal. 

Tlie  portrait  of  die  Portuguese  drawn  by  Du  Chatelet,1 
and  copied  by  modem  geographers,  is  any  thing  but  flatter- 
ing. The  people,  says  that  wTiter,  are  of  a swarthy  com- 

particularly  a*  from  the  number  of  convents,  the  number  of  their 
inmate*  might  have  been  easily  calculated.  In  the  year  1790,  accord- 
ing to  8tem'»  Geography,  there  were  418  convent*  for  men,  and  106 
for  wotnen.  It  i*  known  that  the  mean  number  of  person*  for  each 
convent  is  sixteen  ; therefore  it  may  be  eaaily  shown  that  in  the  same 
year  the  total  number  of  individuals  in  all  the  convents  did  not  exceed 
8410.  But  the  convents  hare  i.een  since  reduced  to  988 ; thus  there 
are  now  in  Portugal  only  0808  monks  and  nuns.  If  the  number  of 
those  employed  in  the  hospitals  be  estimated  at  100,  and  it  is  not  more, 
the  result  will  be  5908.  Portugal  contains  about  4054  parishes  ; sup- 
posing five  priests  for  each  pariah,  the  number  throughout  the  kingdom 
will  amount  to  20,270,  and  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
vents, to  20,178.  Thus  it  appears  we  heve  rather  exceeded  than  un- 
derrated the  total  number  in  assuming  it  equal  to  29,000. 

* 4‘  The  archbishop  of  Braga  bears  tbe  title  nf  patriarch-primate,  a 
dignity  created  in  1716."  The  other  archbishops  are  those  of  Lis- 
bon (styled  patriarch)  and  Evors. — P. 

Travel*  m Portugal,  by  J.  Murphy,  London,  1798.  Link,  Berne  rk- 
ungen  auf  einer  Reuse  (lurch  Fraukreich,  Spanicn  und  voxxtlglich 
Portugal,  1800. 

• The  work  entitled  Voyage  du  due  Iht  Chatelet  en  Portugal,  with 
notes  by  Bourgoing,  (1796, 2 sols.  8vo.)  was  written  by  M.  Comiartin, 
a zealous  royalist  of  La  Vendee. 
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plexion,  while  their  noses  are  sliort,  and  their  lips  thick ; 
now  certainly  like)-  are  not  of  a swarthy  complexion,  neither 
are  short  noses  nor  thick  lins  characteristic  features.  They 
have  the  complexion  of  die  people  in  southern  Europe; 
although  not  ol  a tall  stature,  they  are  in  general  well  made  ; 
deformed  persons  are  rarely  seen  amongst  them.  The 
finest  and  strongest  men  in  the  kingdom  are  those  in  the 
provinces  of  Minlio  and  Tras-os- Montes,  and  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Estrella ; they  have  generally  fair  complexions  and 
light  or  chestnut  hair ; in  the  other  provinces  black  is  die 
prevailing  colour  of  the  hair.  Long  black  liair,  a fine  com- 
plexion, large  black  eyes,  and  white  and  regular  teeth,  might 
render  tlie  Portuguese  women  the  most  attractive  in  Europe, 
if  with  the  gayety  of  the  French,  they  united  the  dignity  of 
die  Spaniards. 

The  vivacity  and  warm  imagination  which  distinguish  the 
Portuguese,  are  probably  die  causes  of  their  eagerness  after 
pleasure.  The  theatre,  music,  dancing,  processions,  bull 
fights,  in  sliort,  whatev  er  can  gratify  the  senses,  have  to  them 
irresistible  charms.  Their  lively  music  is  not  unpleasing  to 
strangers ; die  popular  songs,  accompanied  with  die  guitar, 
are  light  and  graceful,  but  in  most  of  them  the  words  are  too 
licentious.  The  national  dance  or  the  Foffa  is  so  lascivious 
that  every  stranger  who  sees  it,  must  deplore  the  corruption 
of  die  people,  and  regret  to  find  such  exhibitions  permitted 
not  only  in  die  country,  but  in  the  heart  of  towns,  and  even 
on  the  stage. 

The  Portuguese  language,  formed  from  diat  of  the  ancient 
Turdetani  and  die  Latin,*  was  once,  like  die  other  Italic 
longues,  a barbarous  dialect ; Arabic  words  were  introduced 
into  it  under  die  domination  of  the  Moors,  and  afterwards 
French  vocables,  when  Count  Henry  of  Burgundy  settled 
in  Portugal  with  his  comrades.  It  acquired  greater  regular- 
ity during  die  diirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  in  the 
sixtcentli,  dial  softness  and  energy  were  united,  which  have  j 
been  so  justly  admired  in  die  verses  of  Cumocns.  Since 
the  same  period  die  Portuguese  language  has  degenerated  ; 
die  usuipation  of  die  throne  by  Philip  the  Second  hastened 
its  decline.  Des|>oii2sm  checked  die  flight  of  genius,  ami 
repressed  die  utterance  of  generous  thoughts ; servility  sub- 
stituted the  language  of  flattery  for  dial  of  truth,  and  dun 
die  sentiments  as  well  as  die  language  of  the  people  were 
degraded.  The  Portuguese  has  not  the  guttural  sounds  of 
die  Spanish ; it  is  rich  and  sonorous,  but  die  frequency  of 
nasal  terminations,  and  the  facility  with  which  die  words  of 
other  languages  may  be  adopted,  weaken  its  harmony ; had 
not  several  modern  writers  proved  the  contrary,  it  might  be 
supposed  from  the  last  defect,  that  it  was  not  rich  in  voca- 
bles.* e 

It  is  a common  error  to  condemn  Portuguese  literature, 
because  it  happens  to  be  litde  known  in  Europe.  The 
country  has  produced  distinguished  men  iu  many  depart- 
ments of  knowledge.  Some  of  the  poets  who  have  flourish- 
ed since  the  time  of  Camoens,  have  acquired  no  ordinary 
celebrity  among  dieir  countrymen ; if  those  who  have  de- 
voted themselves  to  die  dramatic  muse,  have  been  unable  to 
raise  the  Portuguese  theatre  from  the  obscurity  in  which  it 
languishes,  it  must  be  admitted  on  the  odicr  hand,  diat  sev- 

* The  Portuguese  and  the  Galician  ( Guilt  go)  were  originally  the 
name  language,  and  are  auppoeed  by  Sismondi,  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  mixture  of  the  vulgar  I*tin  or  Rom*n*  Rustic*  with  the  Ian* 
guagea  of  the  Vandal*  and  Suevi  who  conauered  that  part  of  the  Penin- 
sula, while  the  Spanish  or  Caatili&n  was  formed  by  tne  mixture  of  the 
Latin  with  the  language  of  the  Visigoths. — P. 

» — *•  but  the  frequency  of  hiatuses  and  nasal  terminations,  the  pro- 


end  lyric  poets  are  not  unworthy  of  the  fame  which  has  been 
conferred  on  them.  Citizens  became  legislators  during  die 
last  political  struggles,  and  although  the  mass  of  die  people 
were  incapable  of  enjoying  the  wise  institutions  of  Don  Pe- 
dro, still  the  knowledge  diffused  among  the  higher  classes 
must  have  one  day  a salutary  influence  on  the  destinies  of 
the  kingdom.  From  data,  which  we  believe  correct,  it  ap- 
pears that  more  than  a hundred  works  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  literature  and  science  are  published  even'  year  in 
Portugal.4  The  number  is  certainly  greater  dian  might 
have  been  inferred  from  the  intellectual  state  of  die  people. 
Tliere  was  a time  when  the  liberty  of  die  press,  and  the 
interest  excited  by  political  questions,  increased  the  number 
of  newspapers  and  journals  to  more  than  diirty. 

The  low'  state  of  die  fine  arts  may  be  attributed  to  the 
little  encouragement  afforded  either  by  die  wealdiy  or  by 
government.  Music  is  almost  the  only  one  in  which  any  of 
die  Portuguese  have  hitherto  become  eminent.  Many  facts 
are  not  wanting  to  prove  the  low  state  of  education  among 
the  lower  orders ; in  Spain,  indeed,  die  system  of  education 
is  much  worse ; widi  that  exception,  however,  diere  is  per- 
haps no  other  country  in  Europe  where  die  number  of  schol- 
ars relatively  to  the  population  is  so  inconsiderable.  But 
die  places  of  education  for  the  children  of  the  rich  or  privi- 
leged classes  may  bear  a comparison  with  any  other  in  Eu- 
rope. Scientific  instruction  is  committed  to  able  professors, 
and  the  labour  of  the  students  is  facilitated  by  good  element- 
ary works,  written  in  the  Portuguese  language. 

Since  the  year  1821,  the  time  in  which  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  changed,  Portugal  has  more  dian  once  excited 
the  attention  of  Europe.  The  constitution  by  which  the 
legislative  power  was  committed  to  die  king  and  the  cones, 
must  form  for  a king  time  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  die 
country.  But  a real  national  representation  was  no  innova- 
tion in  die  state,  for  die  establishment  of  the  cortes  dates 
from  tlie  eighdi  century,  or  from  die  foundation  of  the  king- 
doms of  I^con  and  Castile,  and  dicy  are  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  the  earliest  times  of  tlie  Portuguese  monarchy.  These 
assemblies,  which  German  or  Gothic  princes  formed  round 
their  elective  dirones,  were  composed  of  the  great  proprie- 
tors or  barons,  to  whom  the  right  of  conquest  gave  diat  of 
; alone  constituting  themselves  into  a national  body,  and  who 
assumed  the  prerogative  of  restraining  the  power  of  dieir 
kings,  and  confining  it  within  due  limits  by  the  refusal  of 
•subsidies.  With  the  military  nobility,  die  clergy  after- 
wards united,  an  order  by  so  much  the  more  powerful, 
as  during  the  wars  against  the  Moors,  the  standard  of  the 
cross  became  the  banner  of  independence.  The  invasion 
of  die  Sucvi  and  Visigoths  did  not  destroy  in  the  Spanish 
Peninsula  die  duties  of  those  agents  whom  the  Romans 
appointed  in  the  great  towns,  ana  who  still  exist  under  the 
name  of  procurators ; duty  formed  die  diird  class  of  mem- 
bers dial  composed  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  cortes. 
These  assemblies  deliberated  on  die  laws,  and  regulated  die 
imposts.  It  was  not  unusual  for  them  to  encroach  on  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown ; while  the  cortes  sat  at  Coimbra 
in  1387,  during  the  reign  of  John  the  First,  the  deputies  of 
the  towns  being  averse  to  war  with  Castile,  the  king  informed 

penalty  to  neologism,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  words  of  other 
languages  am  adopted,  weaken  ita  harmony,  and  if  many  modern 
writer#  had  not  proved  the  contrary,  would  lead  one  to  suppose , that 
it  was  poor  in  ita  vocabulary.” 

* Ad.  Batbi,  AUaa  cthnographique  da  Giob«. 

* Kasai  Statiatique  du  Portugal. 
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them  that  he  would  conclude  a peace,  or  continue  the  war,  I 
according  to  the  advice  of  the  people.  lastly,  they  exer-  < 
cised  an  authority  which  at  the  present  day  might  he  consid-  I 
ered  revolutkraaiy  in  some  countries,  for  in  a period  of  525  1 
years,  die  Portuguese  cortes  elected  five  kings;  namely, 
AJphonso  the  First,  count  of  Portugal,  Alphonso  the  Third 
after  the  deposition  of  his  brother  Sancho  me  Second  by  the 
pope,  John  the  First  after  the  extinction  of  the  legitimate 
branch  of  the  Burgundian  dynasty,  John  d»e  Fourth  of  Bra- 
ganza  after  die  expulsion  of  die  Spaniards,  and  Peter  the 
Second,  in  1667,  after  Alphonso  the  Sixth  was  declared 
incajmble  of  reigning.  Had  m en' class  of  the  community 
been  represented  in  the  cortes,  and  had  it  been  made  imper- 
ative on  the  sovereign  to  convoke  such  assemblies,  the  people 
need  not  have  envied  the  English  constitution ; but  the  kings 
of  Portugal  have  dispensed  with  diem  since  die  year  1697. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  kingdom  in  1821,  when  a new 
constitution,  die  work  of  a new  cortes,  nominated  by  electors 
chosen  by  all  die  citizens,  established  a representative  gov- 
ernment, equal  and  even  superior  in  some  respects  to  any  of 
die  same  kind  in  Europe.*  The  constitution  was  abolished 
in  1 923 ; three  years  afterwards,  Don  Pedro,  die  emperor 
of  Brazil,  ascended  die  throne  of  Portugal,  and  granted  his 
subjects  a representative  government,  more  monarchical  in 
its  tendency  dran  die  former,  but  of  such  a nature  as  to  sat- 
isfy die  enlightened  part  of  the  nation.* 

Having  endeavoured  to  describe  the  moral  and  political 
state  of  the  Portuguese  people,  it  remains  for  us  to  mention 
die  principal  towns  and  others  which,  although  inferior  in  the 
mindier  of  their  inhabitants,  merit  the  notice  of  die  traveller 
or  historian.  The  statistical  tables  at  the  end  of  the  present 
book,  may  enable  the  reader  to  estimate  the  force  and  re- 
sources of  die  kingdom. 

The  port  of  Lisbon/  from  die  magnificent  spectacle  which 
it  affords,  may  be  compared  to  any  in  Europe ; mariners 
consider  it  one  of  the  best  and  Hiring  places  m die  world. 

It  is  defended  by  fort  Bugio,  situated  on  an  island  at  die 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and  by  fort  San  Julian  on  die  right 
bank  of  the  same  river.  The  town  rises  like  an  amphithe- 
atre on  the  right  bank,  and  occupies  a space  about  three 
leagues  in  length,  and  more  diau  one  in  breadth.  The 
large  bay  formed  by  die  Tagus,  affords  only  a narrow  and 
dangerous  passage  for  ships ; indeed,  vessels  seldom  approach 
it  xvidiout  being  provided  widi  experienced  pilots,  a precau- 
tion rendered  necessary  by  die  bar  which  its  waters  form 
against  die  ocean. 

It  might  lie  supposed  from  die  sight  of  this  large  capital, 
diat  it  contained  many  more  inhabitants  than  it  really  does, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  the  population  does  not  exceed 
260,000  souls.  It  is  divided  into  two  towns  : the  old  town 
is  formed  by  many  tortuous,  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  which 
were  not  destroyed  during  the  great  calamity  in  the  year 
1 7 55 ; die  streets  in  the  new  town  are  broad  and  straight,  and 
dieir  number  is  daily  increasing.  The  number  of  streets  in 
both  the  towns  amounts  to  566  ; there  are  besides  60 
squares,  only  twelve  of  which  merit  the  name.  The  two 

* The  cortes  alone  had  the  power  o>f  originating  law*. 

* On  the  death  of  John  VI.,  March  189tfa  the  crown  devolved  by 
hereditary  deacon t,  on  Don  Pedro,  hia  e lde*t  ion,  emperor  of  Brazil,  ■; 
although  it  hie  eincc  been  contended  by  the  Apostolical  party,  that  by  I 
the  constitution  of  Lame  go,  he  had  forfeited  hie  right  to  the  crown,  as  L 
a foreign  sovereign.  On  the  KHh  April  1836,  he  granted  to  Portugal 

a constitutional  charter,  and  on  the  2d  May,  abdicated  the  crown  in  I 
favour  of  his  daughter  Donna  Maria.  Although  the  charter  was  sup*  I; 
ported  during  the  year  ItSW,  by  the  British  troope  sent  by  Mr.  Can*  | 
ning,  and  although  it  was  solemnly  sworn  to  by  Don  Miguel  on  his 


most  remarkable  are  the  Pra^ti  do  Commcrciof  and  the 
Pra$tt  do  Rocio ; the  first  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
Tagus,  and  adorned  with  fine  edifices,  such  as  the  exchange, 
the  custom-house,  the  India-house,  the  admiralty,  the  royal 
library  and  other  buddings,  some  of  which  are  not  yet  fin- 
ished. The  second  or  the  Prafa  do  Rocio , is  smaller  titan 
the  preceding ; it  is  adjoining  the  great  palace  of  die  Inqui- 
sition, in  which  are  now  contained  the  offices  of  the  different 
ministers,  and  the  prisons  of  the  holy  office.  If  the  royal 
jialace  in  the  suburb  of  Ajuda  was  completed  according  to 
its  original  plan,  it  might  be  doubtful  if  there  would  be  an- 
other in  Europe  of  so  large  a size.  The  king  of  Portugal 
possesses  two  other  residences  in  Lisbon,  the  palace  of  Bern - 
jfosta,  in  which  he  gives  audience,  and  that  of  Necessidatles, 
now  set  apart  for  foreign  princes.  Among  die  other  budd- 
ings are  the  naval  arsenal,  the  college  of  nobles,  die  palace 
of  Calhariz , now  the  place  in  which  the  academy  of  sciences 
iiold  their  meetings,  and  the  theatre  of  San  Carlos,  which  in 
point  of  size  at  least,  may  be  compared  with  the  secondary 
theatres  in  die  Italian  towns.  The  principal  churches  ore 
the  cathedral  or  Basilica  dr  Santa  Maria , an  old  edifice 
that  was  repaired  after  the  last  earthquake,  the  church  be- 
longing to  the  convent  of  Jesus,  remarkable  for  the  boldness 
of  its  dome,  and  perhaps  the  finest  modem  building  in  Iis- 
bou,  and  lastly,  die  church  of  the  martyrs,  a monument  to 
die  glory'  of  the  Portuguese,  erected  at  the  place  where 
Alphonso  the  First  defeated  the  Moors. 

Lisbon  possesses  several  useful  institutions,  but  the  first  in 
point  of  importance  is  die  naval  observatory',  an  establish- 
ment which  has  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  utronoin- 
j ical  science.  Some  of  die  others  are  die  royal  naval  acad- 
emy,* the  royal  school  of  naval  architecture,  the  royal  acad- 
I emy  of  fortification,  artillery  and  drawing,  the  royal  school 
! of  surgery,  and  diat  of  sculpture.  We  may  also  mention  the 
i commercial  school,  the  royal  military  college,  the  college  of 
I nobles,  and  the  royal  schools  in  the  monastery'  of  St.  Vin- 
] cent  de  Fora,  where  the  ancient  and  modem  languages, 
j geometry,  physics  and  philosophy  are  taught.  There  are, 
! besides  these,  a royal  school  of  drawing  and  civil  architect- 
j ure,  in  which  the  course  of  instruction  lasts  five  years,  and  a 
musical  seminary  (Srminnrio  Musical,)  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  composition  and  also  vocal  and  instrumental  mu- 
sic. Tlie  seminaries  connected  with  religion  are  the  royal 
college  of  St.  Patrick,  established  in  1590  for  die  edu- 
cation of  Irish  missionaries,  the  royal  college  of  catechumens, 
founded  in  1 579  for  the  instruction  of  converted  infidels  in 
the  principles  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  college  of 
Sl  Anthony  and  St.  Peter  for  orphans  and  poor  children, 
and  other  institutions  of  the  same  nature  under  the  direction 
of  the  clergy  or  the  different  monasteries/ 

The  royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Lisbon,  holds  the  first 
rank  among  the  scientific  institutions  in  the  kingdom.  A 
society  for  the  encouragement  of  national  industry  has  lately 
been  established  in  the  city.  It  possesses  also  public  libra- 
ries, a botanical  garden,  a museum  of  natural  history,  and 
different  scientific  collections,  which  are  much  inferior  to 

return  in  1A28,  it  wu  almost  immediately  after  abolished,  and  the  old 
government  restored  with  an  accumulated  despotism.  Such  ia  the 
present  state  of  Portugal. — P. 

* Port.  UsUm.  * Commercial  square. 

* . iratievna  reel  da  Marinka. 

1 The  royal  schools  of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  principally 
for  instruction  in  Latin,  and  the  schools  of  grammar , rhetoric  and  phi- 
losophy at  the  royal  hospital  of  jVessa  SmAsrm  de  fftttssidadu.  To 
these  different  public  institutions,  may  be  added  several  private  estab- 
lishments. 
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others  of  the  same  kind  in  die  principal  capitals  of 
Europe. 

It  is  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  years  that  persons 
were  not  safe  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon ; murders  were  com- 
mitted in  open  day,  and  murderers  (bund  protection  by  flying 
to  the  sanctuary ; at  night  passengers  were  stopped  by  sol- 
diers w!k>  demanded  charity,  and  took  by  force  the  money 
which  any  ventured  to  refuse.  There  were  then  no  natrolcs 
nor  police  to  check  these  disorders ; now  that  the  best 
means  are  employed  to  ensure  the  public  safety,  murders 
and  even  thefts  have  become  very  rare. 

No  edifice  in  Lisbon  can  be  compared  with  the  aqueduct 
of  Bemftca  (agoas  /tares),  by  which  the  water  that  the 
inhabitants  consume,  is  principally  conveyed  into  the  city. 
It  has  been  considered  one  of  the  most  magnificent  works 
that  has  been  executed  in  modem  times,  and  it  is  certainly 
not  inferior  to  any  ancient  work  of  the  same  kind.  The 
length  of  the  aqueduct  is  not  less  than  50,380  feet;  the 
largest  arch  is  equal  to  206  feet  in  height,  and  the  opening 
or  breadth  to  100.*  The  country  around  Lisbon  is  not  only 
agreeable  from  the  fine  sites  in  different  directions,  but  inte- 
resting historical  recollections  are  connected  with  it.  Oeiras, 


tiie  country  seat  given  by  King  Joseph  to  the  Marquis  of 
Pombal,  was  inhabited  by  tlie  same  monarch  in  1775,  and 
the  minister  availed  himself  of  his  temporary  residence  to 
change  a village  fair  into  one  of  a different  kind,  where 
die  products  of  Portuguese  industry  were  exhibited, — an 
ingenious  idea,  that  has  been  imitated  elsewhere,  and  lias 


excited  a salutary  emulation  in  other  countries,  particularly 
in  France.  Cintra  is  celebrated  for  the  capitulation,  in  vir- 
tue of  which  the  French  army  left  Portugal  in  1806.  Ma- 
fia on  the  western  side  of  the  chain  connected  with  Monte 


Junto,  is  remarkable  for  the  convent,  church  and  palace, 
built  by  John  die  Fifth,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  vow  which  lie  had 
taken  before  the  birth  of  his  son.  These  three  buildings, 
the  work  of  a foreign  architect,  and  cmbelUslied  by  painters 
and  sculptors  of  different  nations,  form,  perhaps,  the  finest 
edifice  in  the  kingdom.  Ixiires  at  three  leagues  from  Lis- 
bon, is  well  known  for  its  plantations  of  orange  trees,  which 
yield  the  best  oranges  in  Portugal.  Campo  Grande  is  a 
place  of  resort  for  the  Portuguese  nobility ; it  stands  in  a 
plain  surrounded  with  trees  ana  gardens,  where  in  die  sum- 
mer season,  die  court  and  die  nobles  display  dieir  equipages. 
The  different  places  diat  have  just  been  mentioned,  are  not 
privileged  towns  (cwfiw/e*),  but  burghs  or  small  towns  with- 
out municipalities  (rt//aj). 

Few  other  towns  of  any  importance  arc  situated  in  the 
rest  of  Estrcmadura.  Leiria,  however,  may  be  mentioned  ; 
it  is  not  far  from  the  palace  of  King  Denis, b on  whom  die 
Portuguese  conferred  die  tide  of  Great.  The  coovent  built 
by  John  the  First,  a noble  monument  of  Norraano-Gothic 
architecture,  serves  to  adorn  the  burgh  of  Batalha ; within 
the  same  building  may  he  seen  the  mausoleum  of  its  founder, 
and  several  dirty  chapels  destined  for  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings.  The  large  burgh  of  Santarem  built  on  a hill,  and 
defended  by  an  old  fortress,  was  long  the  residence  of  the 
Portuguese  sovereigns.  Lastly,  Se tubal,  although  it  does 
not  possess  die  rank  of  a city,  may  be  considered  an  impor- 
tant town.  Some  antiquaries  suppose  that  Troja,  a head- 
land at  a short  distance  from  the  inoudi  of  die  Sado,  where 


several  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  discovered,  was  die 
site  of  a Phoenician  colony. 

Coimbra  is  situated  in  die  province  of  Reira,  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a hill  which  commands  the  Mondego.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  town  may  he  said  to  be  as  dismal  as  the  neigh- 
bouring country  is  agreeable.  It  was  a place  of  considerable 
importance  under  the  Romans,  the  Alans  and  the  Moors ; it 
is  die  capital  of  die  province,  and  its  public  buildings,  the 
number  of  its  useful  institutions,  togedier  with  the  celebrity 
of  its  university,  render  it  not  unworthy  of  its  tide.  The 
small  town  of  Aveiro  at  die  nioudi  of  the  Voun,  is  begin- 
ning to  recover  the  maritime  importance  which  it  seemed  to 
have  for  ever  lost.  The  ancient  city  of  Viseu,*  situated  in 
die  mountains  from  which  die  Mondego  takes  its  source,  is 
the  residence  of  a bishop,  and  conies  on  a considerable 
trade  in  cloth  and  jewellery.  I^amego  lies  at  die  nordiem 
extremity  of  the  province,  in  a fruitful  district  between 
Mount  Penude  ana  the  river  Douro.  It  was  diere  that  die 
codes  met  in  1144,  and  the  same  assembly  established  a 
constitution  by  which  die  royal  authority  was  confined  within 
due  limits, — a constitution  that  Aiplionso  die  First  swore  to 
maintain  in  the  name  of  his  successors. 

The  province  of  Entrc  Douro  e Minho  is  smaller  than 
either  ol  the  two  last ; Braga,  die  metropolis,  stands  on  a 
height  between  die  Cavado  and  the  Deste.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  arclibisliop’s  jxalacc,  the  seminar}'  and  the 
cathedral ; there  are  besides  several  imposing  remains  of 
Roman  grandeur.  Porto  or  Oporto/  the  second  town  in 
die  kingdom,  rises  on  a magnificent  site  at  the  mouth  of  die 
Douro,  on  two  hills  called  the  Se  and  the  Victoria .•  It 
consists  of  the  low  and  the  high  town ; it  is  divided  into  five 
quarters,  two  of  which  are  encompassed  with  a wall  diirty 
feet  in  height,  while  the  three  odiers  arc  open.  Twelve 
large  squares,  several  fine  churches,  and  different  public  build- 
ings, such  as  the  court  of  appeal,  die  town-house,  the  dioce- 
san palace,  die  royal  hospital  and  extensive  store-houses  for 
its  wines,  are  among  the  ornaments  of  diis  commercial  city. 
Guimaraens,  an  industrious  town,  was  in  ancient  times  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom. 

Miranda,  formerly  Cambetum  Lubicanarum/  a small 
episcopal  city,  is  die  chief  town  in  Tras-os- Montes.  Mou- 
corvo,  the  ancient  Forvm  JVarbasorum,  is  Ql  built,  but  con- 
tains twice  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  last  town.  Braganza 
or  Bntganca,  die  ancient  Brigantium,  rises  in  the  midst  of 
a fruitful  plain.  It  was  within  its  walls  that  Don  Pedro,  the 
Justiciary,  married  secredy  die  unfortunate  Inez  de  Castro.* 
Chaves  is  built  on  a height  near  the  Tamcga,  which  flows 
under  a bridge  of  eighteen  arches,  built  by  Trajan;  die 
place  was  celebrated  in  the  time  of  die  Romans  for  its  min- 
eral waters,  which  they  called  Aqutt  Flavin  Turodorum. 

Alentejo*  is  not  less  mountainous  than  Beira;  although 
more  extensive,  it  is  three  times  less  populous,  and  being  the 
poorest  province  in  the  kingdom,  it  may  be  readily  supposed 
that  it  does  not  contain  many  important  towns.  Evora,  the 
capital  and  the  chief  town  in  die  diocese  of  an  archbishop, 
is  styled  the  second  city  in  Portugal.  The  population,  it  is 
true,  does  not  exceed  ten  thousand  souls,  but  die  vain  tide 
has  been  conferred  on  it,  because  several  kings  made  it  the 
place  of  their  residence.  It  is  situated  on  a height  in  the 
chain  wliich  forms  the  continuation  of  die  Serra  de  Estre- 
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mos.  The  ancient  name  of  E bora,  and  that  of  Certalit,  as 
Pliny  calls  it,  announced  its  prosperity.  Flattery  induced 
the  municipal  magistrates  to  give  it  the  name  of  ljbrrali- 
tet  Julia.  The  imperial  liberality  consisted  in  building 
monuments  with  part  of  the  gold  that  was  exacted  from  the 
conquered  countries ; the  remains  of  some  are  still  to  be 
seen  at  Evora.  The  aqueduct  attributed  to  Quintus  Serto- 
rius  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  state  of  preservation.  A cir- 
ctdar  monument  at  its  extremity  resembles  io  the  elegance 
of  its  proportions,  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes  at  Athens. 
The  remains  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  distinguished  by  its 
fine  Corinthian  columns,  have  been  converted  into  tin1  public 
shambles.  Most  of  the  antiquities  discovered  at  Beja,  have 
been  collected  in  a museum.  Estremos*  carries  on  a trade 
in  pottery  and  earthen  vases  of  a particular  kind,  so  porous 
that  they  are  used  for  lowering  the  temperature  of  water  by 
promoting  evaporation.  The  ancient  town  of  Elvas,  the 
strongest  place  in  Portugal,  rises  on  a steep  hill  at  two 
leagues  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana.  Some  re- 
mains of  antiquity  are  still  to  be  observed  in  Beja,  the  an- 
cient Par  Julia,  a town  buih  by  the  Romans. 

Algarva,k  a small  province  which  the  Portuguese  sove- 
reigns hare  denominated  a kingdom,  contains  only  four 
towns  worthy  of  notice.  Faro,  the  capital,  a weft  buih 
town,  with  a harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  I 'ul/’omoto,  ex- 
port* a great  quantity  of  oranges  and  other  fruits.  Tavira 
is  situated  on  the  coast  at  eight  leagues  eastwards  from  Faro ; 
it  is  almost  wholly  peopled  by  fishermen.  Villa  Nova  d« 
Portimao  is  a small  but  well-frequented  sea-port  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  leagues  to  the  west  of  Faro.  Lagos*  in  the 
middle  of  a fruitful  district,  possesses  a harbour  which  ac- 
cording to  tradition  was  dug  by  the  Carthaginians.  Sagres 
owes  fla  name  to  the  Sacrum  Promontoriiun,  now  Cape  St. 
Vincent.  Lastly,  we  may  mention  the  mall  town  of  Mon- 
cfaique  on  the  Sena  of  the  same  name ; its  romantic  situa- 
tion and  medicinal  springs  have  of  late  years  rendered  it  a 
place  of  resort. 

The  Portuguese  foreign  possessions  are  the  Archipelago 

• Eatreroox,  Extreme**-  * Algarve,  Algarve*. 

• The  ancient  Ijuobrig*.  * Bt.  Ja.go,  Santiago 

• Foege. 

1 St.  Nicholae,  St.  Anthony,  Bonari«U.  - 

• St.  Vincent.  * * Salt  Island. 

' St.  Lucia  k Cacheo 


of  the  Azores;  the  province  of  Madeira,  including  Madeira, 
Porto  Santo  and  other  neighbouring  islands ; the  pun  - 
tore  of  Cape  Vcrd,  comprehending  die  islajids  of  Sant-Iago,4 
Fogo.*  Brava,  San  Nicolau,  Santo  Antao,  Uoavista/  Mayo, 
San  Vicente,*  SaJk  and  Santa  Luzia' ; tlte  Portuguese  col- 
ony of  Senegambia,  in  which  the  principal  places  are  Ca- 
cheu,k  llissad,  Geba,  Fartra  and  Zeguichor ; the  kingdom 
of  Angola  and  Congo,  comprehending  Angola  and  several 
oilier  stations ; a small  province  eourisiing  of  Prince’s  island 
and  die  island  of  Si.  Thomas ; die  province  of  Mozambique, 
containing  several  important  factories ; and  in  Asia,  die  vice- 
royalty of  India,  of  which  Goa  is  die  capital,  including  die 
provinces  of  Salsete  and  Bardez,1  dse  governments  of  Da- 
man” and  Diu,  the  factories  of'  Surat  and  Macao,  and  the 
islands  of ‘Timor,  Adomera  and  ( )ende  Menor*  in  Oceanica. 

These  insignificant  remains  of  the  Portuguese  power,  and 
the  rising  empire  of  Brazil,  of  which  the  independence  was 
rather  an  advantage  dian  a calamity  io  the  mother  country, 
serve  to  maintain  the  commerce  of  Portugal.  The  export* 
which  it  scuds  to  die  same  countries,  amount  in  value  to 
L.3,629,000,*  and  the  articles  it  derives  from  them  exceed 
L.3, 000,000.?  The  imports  from  other  countries  may  be 
estimated  at  L.3,875,000,*  and  die  exports  to  them  at 
L.3,000,000/  As  it  poesesees  comparatively  few  commer- 
cial resources  in  its  agriculture,  it  may  be  inferred  tliat  the 
products  of  its  manufacturing  industry  form  a considerable 
item  in  the  sums  now  specified.  It  is  in  reality  not  so  poor 
in  such  products  as  some  political  economists  have  supposed. 
No  comparison  can  be  made  between  its  manufactures  and 
those  of  more  industrious  stales ; but  if,  notwithstanding  the 
privileges  England  enjoys,  the  Portuguese  have  been  able 
to  compete  with  dto  English  in  different  manufactures,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  industry  cannot  lie  at  a very  low 
ebb ; on  the  contrary,  judicious  encouragement  and  a better 
system  of  policy  are  only  wanting  to  bring  it  to  a high  degree 
of  perfection.  The  reader  may  form  a tolerably  correct 
opinion  of  the  sources  of  Portuguese  wealth  from  the  (bllow- 
ing  tables. 

‘ 8al*«lte  and  Barde#  ■ Daroaun,  Daman. 

• The  Loaaer  End*  (0  EtuU  Motor). 

• 41  Mf>r«  than  87,000.000  franc*,” 

• “ 89,000,000  franc*.  i - 03,000,000  franc*.’* 

1 “ 70,000,000  franc#.” 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES  OF  PORTUGAL. 


Population  of  the  principal  Citia  and  Towm.* 
PROVINCE  or  ESTREMADURA. 

Divided  into  eleven  Comareas  or  Districts. 


Lisboa,  the  capital,  . . 9110,000 

Torres  Vedras,  V.  . . . 3,400 

Castan heirs,  V 700 

Villa  Franca,  V 4,000 

Alemqucr,  V 2,600 

Cbamusea,  V 3.000 

Cintra,  V 3.700 

Leiria,  C ♦ . 9,000 

Potnbal,  V 4,600 

Alcobaca.  V 1,300 

Thornar,  V 3,700 


Sardoal,  V 3,300 

A bran  tea,  V 4,000 

Ourem,  V - 3,100 

Chao  de  Coucs,  V.  . . . 1,300 
8a n tare m,  V.  . . , . 7,800 

Torres  Noras,  V.  ...  4,900 

Hi- tubs],  V 14,800 

Ceximbra,  V 4,200 

Alinada,  V ....  4,900 

Aides  Gallega,  V.  . . . 3,500 


PROVINCE  OP  BE1RA. 
Din  Jed  into  eleven  Comart as. 


Coimbra,  chief  town. 
Miranda  de  Conro,  V. 

. 15:900 

3,900 

Figueira  or  Figueira 
Fox,  V 

da 

IaOUZAA,  V.  ... 

. . 3,100 

Penella,  V . . . 

Arganil,  V ... 

. . 1,700 

Aveiro,  C 

Mira,  V 

Jlhavo.  V 

Feira,  V 

. . 1,600 

Orar,  V 10,400 

Vises,  C 0,200 

Lamego,  C.  . . . . . 8,900 

Arouca,  V 5,500 

San  Martinhodos  Mourns,  V.  4,600 

Paiva,  V 0,000 

Pinhel.C 1,700 

Trancoso,  V 1,900 

Guards,  C 2,400 

Covilhao,  V 6.400 

Ltnharce.V 800 

Cattails  Branco,  . . . 5,700 


PROVINCE  OP  MIN  11 0 OR  ENTRE  IJOt'RO  E MIN'  HO. 


Diridrd  into  serm  Comarems. 


Braga,  chief  town,  . . . 14.400 

Prado,  V G.GOO 

Porto,  or  Oporto,  C.  . . 70,000 
Han  Joao  da  For,  . . . 3,900 
Pavoa  de  Vantim,  V.  . . 5,700 

Pedroxo,  3,500 

Penafial  da  Sousa  or  P.  da 
Arrifana,  C 2,300 


Gmmaraens,  V 

Viana,  V 

Barccllos,  V 

Villa  do  Conde,  V.  . . . 

Eixo,  V 

Valenca,  V 


6,100 

6,000 

3J900 

3,100 

3,100 

1,000 


PROVINCE  Or  TRAS-OS-MONTE5. 
Divided  into  four  Comoro**. 


Miranda,  chief  town,  . . . 500  ) Bragania,  C 3,700 

Monoorro,  V 1,600  Chaves,  V 5,900 

Villa  Real,  V 4,000  J 


PROVINCE  OP  ALENTEJO. 


Krora,  chief  town, 
Eatreinoi,  V.  . . 
Beta,  C.  ... 
Moura,  V . . . 
Sarpa,  V . . . 

Ounquc,  V.  . . 
Villa  Vi<;oea.  . . 
Burba,  V.  . . . 


Divided  into  eight  Comareas. 


10,000 

5^00 

5.400 
3,800 
4,000 

2.400 
3,54)0 

3.400 


Elvaa,  C 10,000 

Campo  Maior,  V.  . . . 4,500 

Portalegre,  C 0,100 

Castcllo  da  Vide,  V.  . . 5,700 

Crato,  V 1,900 

Sertao,  V 3;W0 

Ari*,t  V 1,400 


a The  cities  or  cidodti  are  denoted  by  the  latter  C,  the  burghs  or 
villas  by  V. 

t Aria— sast  of  the  military  order  of  Avis,  the  grand  master  of  which, 
John  I.,  wat  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Ark,  1383.  See  p.  831. 

1 Twenty-five  of  thaee  leagues  are  eanal  to  a degree,  consequently 
each  of  them  k equal  to  2 + $ geographical  miles. — Ts 


Faro,  chief  town,  . 
Lagoa  or  Alagoa,  V. 

Tarira,  C.  . . . 


KINGDOM  OP  ALGARVA. 
Divided  into  three  Comareas. 
8,400  I LouU>,  V.  . 


3.000  Lagos.  C. 

8.000  I Villa  Nova  de  Portimao, 


8,900 

0800 

3.200 


Population  of  the  Portuguese  Provinces  in  1826,  according 
to  their  surface. 


Swfan  a 

1+ftUimo 

UJ.UM 

towsi 

H W* 

Minho 

:ur. 

6 10,000 

Tras-os- Montes 

531 

265,000 

536 

Bcira  

1,125 

’.MO. 000 

83U 

Katremadura  

1,297 

745,000 

574 

Alentejo 

i;M4 

330,000 

945 

Algarva  

230 

104,000 

416 

4,922 

341UJOOO 

653* 

CONVENTS  POR  MEN. 


AmS.  V.  /mu 

.Military  orders,  monks,  regular  and 

secular  canons 

Mendicant  orders  . ...... 

Endowed  mendicants  ..... 

Missionaries 

29 

167 

155 

9 

1,100 

2,350 

2,070 

180 

87.600 

4.500 

65,000 

3,000 

2.102^70 

103*70 

1,523,000 

69,630 

5.760 

160,100 

3,798,870 

Produce  of  the  Ijand  belonging  to  the  above  Convents. 


A*— 

tj—rn. 

IAS. 

s dm  m 

Wheat 

Idem,  second  crop 

Barley 

Pulse 

Wine 

Oil 

JW.60O- 

43,800 

23, iN  mi 
1,100 

4,410 

2,086 

1,138 

50 

1.234,635  8 
583,986.4 
318,658.7 
14,666  3 

495,000 
99  WM 

' 291  J&Q 
137,970 
27,160 
4,720 

192  4100 
774100 

Almlr*. 

IK<h»lA 

:w,ooo 

16,000 

2.062 

1,412 

Estimated  value  of  theeo  products,  L-DOjOOO,  or  731,130  francs. 
Total  revenue  in  francs 4,530,000 


CONVENTS  FOR  WOMEN. 


Convents  at  different  orders  ! . ! ! ' 
Convents  de  Commendas  e Htcolhimentos  (hospitals*' ) . 

Professed  nuns * 

Retired  sisters  ( Com mendadetras  retiradas)  .... 

Novices 

Lay  sisters  (lei gas) 

Secular  ladies  (Senhoras  secular es ) 

Pupils  ( Edueandas) 

Domestics  (Creadas) 

Total 

Revenue,  L.188,750."  2,268,750  francs 


§ If  the  rest  of  Portugal  were  as  populous  as  the  province  of  Mmho, 
it  would  contain  10,591,590  inhabitants. 

* 99,000  litres  would  correspond  to  6,000  almudes  Qu — P 
" Hospices."  Places  of  retreat. 

••  Thk  calculation  must  be  erroneous  The  amount  corresponding 
to  the  revenue  in  francs,  is  L. 94,630  nearly-— P. 
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1 18,818  2 
10,577 
63,440 
18,807 
2,555  3 
107,00  1 1 


Woollen . . . 

Si  Ik  . . . 

Gold  and  »ilvcr  

Linens  . . . . , 

Different  article*  . 

Sum  total  . . 


Estimated  value  of  other  prod- 
ucts, L .2,605 

Estimated  value  of  all  the  land  produce,  L. 15,105,  or  308/500  francs. 
Total  revenue  in  franca 2,631,250 


Produce  of  the  Land*  belonging  to  the  above  Orders. 

[«-—i  *—  7 


Value  of  the  artielet  manufactured  in  Portugal,  and  report- 
ed to  Brazil  and  the  colonies  in  I 8 1 0. 


Table  of  the  Male  Population  of  Portugal  in  1826,  accord- 
ing to  their  conditions  and  employments. 

Secular  clergy, 30,000  > rjv» 

JUpiUr— | 17,500  > 4,',0# 


Persons  employed  by  government,  10.250  1 

Magistrates,  advocates,  notaries,  bailiffs,  Ac.  . , 0,500  V 20,600 

Persons  employed  in  the  hospitals, 850) 

Teachers  of  different  sciences  and  arts, 3501 

Schoolmasters, 1,850  I 

Students  of  divinity  under  sixteen  year*  of  age, " . 3.100  V 12,060 

Physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  ....  5,750  f 

Artists,  1,000  J 

Proprietors  and  rcntliotdors, 75,000 

Merchants  and  retailers, 8,500 1 

Muleteers,  wagoners,  couriers,  Ac 3,100  > 30,300 

Sailors  and  fishermen,  . 18,700 ) 


Masters  and  workmen  in  vegetable  substances,  . 57,850  "j 

Idem  Idem  animal  substances,  . . 80,600  I (MU  oaa« 

Idem  Idem  minonsl  substances,  . . 18,000  f ■ 

idem  Idem  different  substances,  . . 7,750  J 

House  servants,  valets,  See.  . 08,750 

Individuals  not  classed, 50,200 

Prisoners  and  persons  condemned  to  labour, 1,860 

Military  and  naval  force, 35,000 

Total  number,  . t 1,142,850 


Portuguese  Navy  in  1821. 

TT  T T 


< Number  of  Students  and  Pupils  in  the  different  Schools  and 
Colleges  in  1820. 

University  and  Royal  College  at  Caimbra, IBM 

AH  the  schools  under  the  general  directory  of  studies,  . . . 29,664 

Naval  and  commercial  academy  at  Oporto, 315 

Commercial  school  at  Lisbon, 151 

Marine  academy, 300 

observatory,  60 

Royal  echool  of  naval  architecture, 15 

eeademy  of  fortification,  artillery  and  drawing,  . . . .100 

■ - military  college, 200 

school  of  surgery, 360  ? 

--- 1 schools  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Vincent  do  Fova,  . . . 242 

■ ■ ■ of  tho  congregation  of  the  Oratory. 200  ? 

Schools  of  grammar,  riwtanc,  and  philosophy, . * .....  155 

Royal  school  of  the  Arabic  language. 2 

college  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Peter, 50 

echool  of  drawing  and  civil  architecture, 20 

of  sculpture 6 

Musical  seminary 15 

Gratuitous  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  ...  1 ....  21 
Military  schools  for  mutual  instruction,  into  which  private  sol- 
diers. are  admitted, 4.000? 

37.500$ 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

Lisbon  Royal  library, 86, *000 

Library  of  Jesus, 32,000 

of  St.  Francisco, 20,000 

■ of  8t.  Vincent  de  Fora 22,000 

— . — — ■ - ■ of  Ncccasidodes 28,000 

Coimbra  of  die  University, 38,000 

of  Santa  Crux, 36,000 

Porto  ■ - of  the  Diocese, 32.000 

T.bacns, 25,000 

Evora, 20,000 


* “ Etudians  au-deasons  do  seize  ana." 

t This  sum  does  not  agree  wiUi  the  amount  of  the  different  classes 

included  in  it,  vi*.  164 ,300. 


L.3^50,000 


L.  6,670,000 


t “ PdUMUJtS.'' 

$ This  number  does  not  inclnde  the  student*  in  the  seminaries  and 
private  boarding-school*. 
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Europe  continued . — Spanish  Peninsula. — Kingdom  of  | 
Spain. 

Pelaou’s  raised  the  standard  of  the  cross,  and  passed  the 
mountains  in  Asturia  to  rescue  some  portion  of  Spain  from 
t^e  Moorish  yoke.  That  example  of  patriotic  devoted  ness  I 
was  imitated  by  other  chiefs,  and  the  districts  restored  to 
Christianity  and  independence,  were  erected  into  several ' 
petty  kingdoms.  Altfsosjfdh  all  of  them  were  united  under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  die  different  crowns  retained  their 
titles  and  geographical  limits,  as  well  as  certain  privileges 
which  seme  to  recal  the  glorious  epoch  of  ihe'ur  origin,  ami 
to  account  for  the  ancient  division  of  Spain  into  fourteen 
principal  provinces,  which  are  still  denominated  kingdoms 
and  principalities,  and  nearly  all  of  which  are  subdivided  into 
smaller  provinces. 

The  superficial  extent  of  Spain,  and  die  limits  by  which 
it  is  separated  from  Portugal  have  been  already  mentioned ; 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  its  population 
and  government,  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  die  inhabit- 
ants, of  their  resources  and  commerce,  and  in  short,  of  what- 
ever constitutes  die  strength  or  weakness  of  the  nation. 

According  to  the  latest  woik  published  in  Spain,  on  the 
geography  of  tliat  country,1  its  population,  together  with  that 
of  die  Ualcares,  amounted  in  1826  to  13,902,2.14  individu- 
als, including  die  clergy,  the  naval  and  military  forces,  men- 
dicants, prisoners  and  the  people  in  the  work-houses  or  lios- 
pitals.  nut  it  is  a hopeless  task  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  Spain ; the  elements  on  which  die  calc  illation 
depends,  are  wanting,  for  the  registers,  it  is  well  known,  are 
very  inaccurately  kept  by  llie  curates.  The  number  of  ; 
ecclesiastics,  although  many  convents  were  destroyed  when 
the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  from  the  year 
1808  to  1814,  is  nearly  equal  to  150,000  individuals. 

The  Cadiolir  religion  ts  the  only  one  acknowledged  in  ■ 
die  country ; die  dignitaries  are  the  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
also  entided  primate  of  Spin,  eight  archbishops  and  fifty-  : 
one  bishops.  There  are  besides  sixty-ono  cathedral  and  a 
hundred  and  fourteen *collegiate  churches,  of  w hich  die  can- ' 
ons  and  abbots  are  vested  with  almost  episcopal  audiorily. 

To  judge  correcdy  of  the  physical  and  moral  character 
of  the  Spaniards,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  die  different 
provinces.  If  it  may  be  so  said,  the  shades  are  better  de-  I 
fined  in  each  Spanish  province  than  in  oilier  European  king- 
doms, because  die  low  state  of  industry,  die  want  of  rosuls,  I 
and  die  natural  harriers  that  separate  the  different  districts  I 
arvjjo  many  obstacles  to  diat  frequent  intercourse  and  com- 1 


| munication  which  diffuse  a uniform  character  over  a whole 
population.  Thus  lie  who  traverses  Spain  in  different  direc- 
tion’s, cannot  fail  to  observe  die  light  and  graceful  forms  of 
the  Biscayans,  the  lofty  stature  of  die  Galicians  and  Catalo- 
nians, the  strength  of  the  Castilians,  the  dark  eomnlexious 
of  the  Estrcmadurans,  and  the  paleness  of  the  Murcians. 
Tlie  women  are,  in  general,  graceful  and  well  made ; if 
their  beauty  has  been  much  commended,  it  may  perhajw  he 
attributed  to  their  animated  and  expressive  features.  Dif- 
ferences not  less  obvious  arc  observable  in  die  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  people  in  die  different  provinces.  The  Biscayans 
are  haughty’,  irascible  and  passionate  ;b  the  Galicians  are 
melancholy  and  uncial,  but  laborious  and  brave ; die  Cat- 
alonians are  impetuous  and  indocile,  but  indefatigable ; the 
inhabitants  of  Arragon  are  devoted  to  their  country,  and 
attached  to  its  ancient  customs ; the  Castilians  are  grave  and 
proud,  the  Estromad iimns  indolent  ami  vain ; the  Andalu- 
sians may  be  remarked  for  their  arrogance,  they  have  been 
culled  the  Gascons  of  Spain ; the  Murcians  are  slow  and 
dull,  and  the  most  ignorant  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
| suspicious  people  in  the  Peninsula ; the  Valencians,  on  the 
| other  hand,  are  gay  and  inconstant,  affable  and  industrious. 

I As  to  the  people  generally,'  the  most  marked  traits  in  the 
| Spanish  character  are  circumspection,  pride,  honesty,  great 
I patience  and  resolution  in  their  undertakings,  and  an  aver- 
• sion  to  every’  improvement  unless  its  utility  be  very  apparent. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  penetration  ami  perseverance 
of  the  Spaniards  that  they  would  have  excelled  in  the  cul- 
I turc  of  the  exact  sciences,  but  the  impulse  jnven  to  natural 
philosophy  was  checked  by  the  inquisition.  Thus,  the  road 
I was  shut  to  the  most  attractive  departments  of  knowledge, 
j and  the  brilliant  imagination  of  die  people  exhausted  itself 
in  the  culture  of  letters.  The  most  ancient  romances  form 
a ptrt  of  Spanish  literature ; at  an  early  period  it  consisted 
principally  of  such  works  and  the  national  songs  recording 
the  great  achievements  of  the  Cid.  The  Spanish  language 
is  expressive  and  harmonious,  .although  several  guttural 
sounds  have  been  introduced  from  the  Arabic.  It  may  be 
divided  into  five  dialects,  of  which  die  most  ancient  is  still 
spoken  in  the  kingdom  of  Iieon  and  the  Asturias,  but  the 
dialect  of  Toledo*  is  die  purest  and  the  one  most  generally 
used  since  die  time  of  Charles  die  Fifth.  The  same  dialect 
lias  been  immortalized  by  the  inimitable  Cervantes,  by  Quc- 
vedo,  who  to  the  graces  of  art  unites  die  sublimity  of  genius, 
by  Guevara,  from  whom  I>e  Sage  has  borrowed  one  of  his 
tales,*  by  I^opc  de  Vega,  the  author  of  1600  plays  and  nu- 


* Don  Sebastian  de  MiAn.no,  Diecionario  Geojjrafko-efladiatico  de 
Eapafca  y Portugal. 

v l.al»orde.  ItiiW-raire  de  t'Eapagne,  tom.  ▼. 

* See  Anti  lion  and  Milano 
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i 4 Tbe  Caatiltnn  nr  cultivated  Speniah. — P 

1 • Le  Diablo  Boitrujr  [—Tbe  DevU  on  Two  Sticka.  Tbe  original 

, bv  Guevara  in  entitled : El  DieMe  Cajadc,  6 memorial  da  la  otra 
ride, — P.] 
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roerous  fugitive  poems,  and  by  the  celebrated  Calderon, 
whose  comedies  have  formed  the  groundwork  of  a thousand 
others. 

Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  science  in  Spain ; indeed 
it  is  only  jossible  to  mention  a few  learned  lawyers,  well 
informed  physicians,  laborious  botanists  and  uselessly  pro- 
found theologians.  Spain  has  however  made  greater  ad- 
vances in  the  fine  arts ; it  has  produced  engravers  little  infe- 
rior to  any  of  Italy  or  the  Netherlands.  In  painting,  Murillo 
almost  rivals  Van- Dyck ; Coelk)  has  been  compared  to  Paul 
Veronese,  and  the  graceful  Coreno  eniovs  the  title  of  the 
Spanish  Titian.1  Herrera,  Amal  and  Juan  Bautista  de  To- 
ledo hold  the  first  rank  among  Spanish  architects;  Mena, 
Alva  res  and  Toledo  among  sculptors. 

Before  Charles  the  Fifth  succeeded  lo  the  throne  of 
Spain,  the  government  was  a limited  monarchy ; the  powers 
of  the  crown  were  restrained  by  die  codes,  those  provincial 
assemblies  of  which  the  origin  has  been  already  explained,6 
and  in  which  the  privileged  classes  were  only  represented. 
The  privileges  of  these  assemblies  were  gradually  destroyed  , 
by  the  princes  of  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon. 
Their  power  and  influence  had  been  wholly  abolished  long 
before  1808,  when  Napoleon  compelled  Charles  the  Fourth 
and  his  son  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  to  renounce  all  tlie 
claims  which  they  or  their  successors  might  have  to  the 
crown,  and  proclaimed  his  brother  Joseph,  king  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies.  The  obstinate  and  brave  resistance  of  the 
Spanish  people  against  a foreign  usurper,  gave  additional 
courage  to  the  members  of  the  provincial  juntas,  to  whom 
the  direction  of  the  war  was  commuted.  The  most  important 
of  these  assemblies  was  held  at  Cadiz,  where  the  members 
established  a council  of  regency,  to  which  they  resigned 
their  authority ; an  extraordinary  cortes  was  pood  afterwards 
convoked,  and  that  constitution  named,  which  although  very 
defective  was  acknowledged  in  1812  by  the  powers  leagued 
against  France.  To  reward  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Span- 
iards in  the  cause  of  independence,  Ferdinand  swore  to 
maintain  the  constitution ; being  at  liberty  to  modify  or  im- 
prove it,  be  disregarded  his  oath,  and  the  constitution  was 
abolished.  The  inquisition  had  been  suppressed,  that  odious 
tribunal  was  called  anew  into  existence ; the  members  of  ] 
the  cortes  had  been  declared  inviolable,  the  king  sent  them  j 
into  exile.  Discontent  succeeded  the  enthusiasm  that  had  ' 
accompanied  the  return  of  the  sovereign ; insurrections  ex- 
tended tltrougb  the  country,  and  on.  the  first  of  January 
1820,  the  constitution  of  the  cortes  was  proclaimed  by  the 
army  in  the  island  of  Leon.  Such  were  the  conditions  I 
offered  to  Ferdinand,  and  he  was  obliged  to  accept  them ; 
he  requested  the  right  of  modifying  the  constitution,  but  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  had  formerly  abolished  it,  occa- 
sioned distrust,  and  the  constitution  was  declared  unalterable. 
At  the  same  time,  tile  partisans  of  absolute  pow  er  busied 
themselves  in  exciting  the  people,  and  in  creating  disturb- 
ances in  which  ecclesiastics  and  monks  were  not  ashamed 
to  take  a part  inconsistent  with  their  duty,  anil  disgraceful  to 
their  sacred  character.  The  French  cabinet,  on  die  suppo- 
sition tlint  the  Spaniards  were  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to 


enjoy  the  blessings  of  a representative  government,  thought 
fit  to  interfere  and  to  restore  the  ancient  system.  The 
Duke  of  Angouleme  having  entered  Spain  at  the  head  of  an 
army  which  was  nowhere  opposed  by  the  intrepid  bands,  so 
formidable  in  the  time  of  Napoleon,  dissolved  the  cortes,  and 
liberated  the  king.  The  memorable  ordinance  of  Andujar 
was  passed  by  the  same  general ; thus  giving  an  example  of 
great  moderation,  in  wishing  no  other  recompense  for  the 
treasures  that  France  had  spent,  than  the  safety  and  pro- 
tection of  those  who  had  supported  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment. It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  his  intentions 
were  never  carried  into  effect. 

The  king  possesses  at  present  an  unlimited  authority; 
different  councils  have  been  created,  but  the  most  important 
Is  the  council  of  state,  formed  in  the  year  1825.  Justice  is 
administered  throughout  the  kingdom  by  supreme  courts  that 
are  held  in  the  metropolis  of  each  province.  The  courts  of 
Valladolid  and  Granada  are  entitled  c/uineeries,  that  of  Na- 
varre is  called  a council , and  the  rest  tribunals  (audiencicu.) 

( The  captain-generals  of  the  provinces  are  ex  officio  the  pres- 
idents of  the  courts.  Whatever  may  tend  to  recal  the  time 
of  the  cortes  has  been  abolished ; that  the  people  may 
believe  all  authority  to  be  centred  in  the  king,  the  towns 
are  no  longer  suffered  to  elect  their  mayors  or  magis- 
trates ; this  privilege,  the  last  of  all  those  which  served  to 
remind  the  Spaniards  of  a better  system,  was  taken  away 
in  1823. 

Industry  aod  apiculture,  long  neglected  in  Spaio,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  nave  made  much  progress  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  wars  and  revolutions  to  which  that  unhappy 
country  has  been  exposed.  The  swanns  of  locusts  that 
ravage  the  fields,  are  a minor  evil,  if  compared  with  the 
obstinacy  and  prejudices  of  the  husbandmen.  Foreigners 
attribute  incorrectly  the  low  state  of  agriculture  to  the  indo- 
i lenre  of  the  people ; such  an  opinion,  says  Minano,  has 
never  been  entertained  by  tliose  who  have  seen  the  Span- 
iards toiling  and  labouring  in  the  almost  inaccessible  moun- 
tains of  the  Asturias,  Galicia  and  Catalonia,  or  in  the  arid 
i ravines  of  Guipuseoa,  Biscay  and  Navarre,  in  the  marshes  of 
Valencia,  or  in  die  burning  plains  of  Andalusia  and  Fstre- 
madura.  The  men,  who  endufe  so  much  fatigue  for  so 
small  wages,  cannot  be  thought  either  indolent  or  indifferent. 

Spain,  one  of  the  most  fruitful  countries  in  Europe,  might 
also  from  the  variety  of  its  products  be  considered  one  of 
the  most  wealthy ; wheat,  rye,  barley,  maize  and  hemp  arc 
1 cultivated  in  almost  all  the  provinces,  but  although  the  absti- 
nence and  frugality  of  tlie  people  are  proverbial,  the  crops 
| are  hardly  sufficient  for  the  consumption.*  Wheat  is  most 
common  in  Leon,  Estremadura,  the  two  Cistiles,  Arragon, 
Andalusia  and  Murcia.  Rye  is  more  generally  cultivated 
! in  Biscay,  Navarre  anti  Catalonia.  Oats  are  neglected  or 
j despised  ; instead  of  that  grain,  the  Spaniards,  particularly 
in  tiie  kingdoms  of  Granada  and  Seville,  give  barley  to  iheir 
cattle.  The  inhabitants  of  Galicia  cultivate  flax,  a plant  that 
I does  not  appear  to  be  very  common  in  the  oilier  provinces. 

; Oil  and  sodaJ  are  die  principal  products  of  the  southern 
provinces,  particularly  along  the  shores  of  die  Mediterranean ; 


• 41  Morales,  who  painted  only  religious  subjects,  has  been  called  I 
the  divine" — El  Divma. 

k See  the  preceding  book. 

* Spnin  produces  a great  quantity  of  wheat,  of  an  excellent  quality, 
much  superior  to  that  in  tlie  more  northern  countries  of  Europe.  Tlie 
principal  wheat  districts  are  Andalusia,  Old  Castile,  Arragon  and 
Murcia,  which  produce  a sufficient  surplus  to  supply  the  demands  of 
like  other  parts  of  the  kingdom-  Considerable  quantities  of  wheat  are  I 


also  exported  from  Spain,  especially  from  Leon  and  Old  Castile,  by 
the  ports  of  Galicia  aud  Biscay . This  export  might  bo  greatly  increas- 
ed, were  it  not  for  the  imperfect  state  of  ih«  roads  leading  to  the  sea- 
ports, which  are  hardly  passable  for  carriages,  so  that  the  *rr*iu  is 
chicHy  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  mules.  Large  quantities  of  Spanish 
wheat  arc  sent  lo  tlie  Havanna,  its  importation  being  favoured  there 
by  discriminating  dolica. — P. 

4 Barilla. 
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the  other  products  are  broom,  sumach  and  different  esculent  I 
plants  of  an  admirable  quality.  In  the  same  part  of  the  J 
country  are  seen  whole  fields  of  saffron,  the  rice  plantations 
appear  like  so  many  waving  plains,  and  the  cotton  shrub 
thrives  as  well  as  on  its  aboriginal  soil.  The  mulberry  trees 
are  very  luxuriant,  and  their  leaves  afford  rich  nourishment 
to  the  bombyx ; it  is  thus  easy  to  explain  why  the  silk  it 
secretes  is  so  valuable.  Rice  is  most  abundant  in  Catalonia 
and  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  The  latter  province  and  \ 
Andalusia  are  the  finest  in  Spain ; trees  of  different  sorts  are 
covered  with  delicious  fruit,  the  sugar-cane  grows  beside  the 
cotton  plant,  and  numerous  olive-trees  furnish  the  oil  that 
forms  at  present  an  important  branch  of  commerce.  Honey 
and  different  vegetables  useful  in  dyeing  also  add  to  the  re- 
sources of  that  part  of  Spain.  The  honey  in  die  province  of 
Cuenca  was  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  for  its 
whiteness  and  agreeable  flavour,  on  account  of  which  it 
was  called  mel  rosmarimm,  Anise,  maize,  salt  and  the 
esparto  grass*  from  which  mats  and  cordage  are  manu- 
factured, form  the  principal  riches  of  Murcia ; barilla, k the 
plant  from  which  the  inhabitants  extract  soda,  is  almost 
confined  to  Valencia,  a province  that  has  been  styled  from 
its  culture,  the  garden  of  Spain.  The  lands  in  Arragon 
near  the  Ebro  abound  in  grain,  saffron,  hemp,  olives  and 
different  fruits ; the  forests  too  arc  well  kept ; but  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  river,  the  soil  is  arid,  and  the  greater  part  of 
it  uncultivated.  Navarre  may  be  distinguished  by  its  exten- 
sive vallies  covered  with  rich  pastures.  The  Vasconian  prov-  < 
inccs*  and  particularly  Biscay  are  remarkable  for  dicir  fer- 
tility and  the  industry  pf  their  inhabitants.  The  food  of  the 
peasantry  in  Galicia  consists  principally  of  maize,  chestnuts 
and  potatoes ; the  last  plant  was  first  imported  into  the  same 
province,  from  which  it  has  been  diffused  throughout  Europe. 
Naval  timber  is  obtained  from  tlie  forests  in  the  Asturias, 
and  numerous  herds  arc  fattened  in  the  pastures.  As  to  die 
two  Cos  tiles,  the  old  province  is  arid  and  sterile,  the  new  is 
warmer  and  not  so  unfruitful. 

The  lands  in  almost  every  part  of  Spain  arc  favourable  to  t 
die  culture  of  the  vine.  The  excess  of  ihe  vintage  above 
die  quantity  consumed  in  the  country,  forms  a considerable 
branch  of  die  cxjxxrt  trade,  and  it  might  be  still  much  more 
important,  if  in  making  the  wine;  and  cultivating  die  gra|>e, 
die  people  availed  themselves  of  die  improvements  that  have  ' 
been  known  to  chemists  and  agriculturists  during  more 
than  twenty  years.4  The  best  wines  are  those  of  Peralta  in 
Navarre,  lltbadavia  and  Bctanzos  in  Galicia,  Mansanarcj 
and  Pal  de  Penas  in  La  Mancha,  Xeres,  San  Lvcar  and 
Rota  in  die  kingdom  of  Sev  ille*,  Cobra , Luctna  and  almost 
all  the  district  of  (.'ampin*  in  Cordova,  Malaga  in  Granada, 
Carthagena  in  Murcia,  ami  lastly  Alicante  in  Valencia. 
Although  some  of  these  wines  are  held  in  great  estimation, 
the  quantity  exported  bears  no  proportion  to  the  brandy  that  j 
is  sent  from  the  same  parts  of  the  country  to  the  different 
ports  in  Spain. 

* " Stipe'— Stipa  lemaeutifua,  Linn.;  esparto  rush,  (Townsend.)— P.  . 

* Salscta  Seda,  Linn. — The  SaJaota  *ih ra  is  also  cultivated  for  the  1 
same  purpose  — P. 

* M Le*  province*  V&sconmuics" — (Span.  La*  prerintutt  Vaston-  | 
Lfodaj  or  Bttsftngadas  ;)  tlio  Ihscayan  provinces. — P. 

4 See  Mi3*no’s  Geographical  nnd  Statistical  Dictionary,  article  1 
Serais. 

* The  Mcsta  is  a society  that  meets  every  year,  the  president  of 
which  is  a counsellor  of  state,  and  the  members  arc  the  owners  of 
the  numerous  flocks  tliat  are  conducted  for  the  sake  of  pasturage 
into  different  province*.  [“  The  Mrsta  is  an  incorporated  company 
of  proprietors  of  migratory  sheep,  who  are  endowed  with  particular  ' 
privileges  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  agriculture.  Thia  as*  j 


The  little  profit  that  Spain  now  receives  from  its  wool, 
| affords  a sad  contrast  to  die  treasures  it  derived  from  the 
same  article  at  a very  early  period.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  enumerate  the  fatal  effects  of  the  war  which  France 
maintained  against  die  Spaniards  during  die  imperial  gov- 
ernment, and  if  it  were  at  all  necessary  to  account  for  die 
decay  in  die  wool  trade,  other  causes  that  have  contributed 
in  a greater  or  less  degree,  might  also  be  mentioned.  Now 
. that  Spanish  sheep  are  imported  into  France  and  odier  coun- 
i tries  wliere  the  breed  is  perpetuated,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  Spain  can  ever  again  arrive  at  die  same  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  same  trade.  But  as  it  has  been  proved  that 
die  merinos  gre  fraudulently  exported,  it  cannot  he  doubted 
that  such  an  evil  might  be  checked  by  a wise  administration ; 
if  it  were  prevented  and  greater  encouragement  afforded 
to  die  woollen  manufactures,  Spain  might  at  least  afford  to 
produce  articles  equally  good  and  at  as  moderate  prices  as 
any  of  her  rivals.  The  breed  of’  sheep,  it  is  not  less  certain, 
might  be  still  more  improved  in  the  same  country,  and  die 
privileges  of  the  Mesta 0 need  not  interfere  with  the  interests 
of  the  landed  proprietor.  The  merinos  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  that  are  stationary,  and  those  that  migrate; 
the  former  amount  in  all  to  at  least  8,000,000 ; the  number 
of  the  latter,  including  the  docks  that  belong  to  die  cletgy 
as  well  as  to  die  lavmcn,  is  still  greater/  Two  shepherds 
drive  a flock  of  a thousand  or  twelve  hundred  merinos ; they 
leave  the  heights  of  Old  Castile  in  the  month  of  October, 
\ and  lay  waste  the  plains  of  Estremadura  and  Andalusia  until 
the  month  of  May,  when  die  sheep  are  driven  hack  to  the 
mountains.  There  are  not  less  than  sixteen  diousand  shep 
lierds,*  almost  as  ignorant  as  their  flocks ; they  exercise  a 
despotic  authority,  arid  commit  many  abuses  in  the  districts 
through  which  they  pass.  The  length  of  their  stay  in  any 
part  of  the  country  depends  on  die  quantity  of  food  they  find 
, for  their  sheep.  During  their  progress,  a space  equal  to 
240  feet  in  breadth  is  allotted  to  each  flock  by  die  ordinances 
of  the  Mesta  ;*•  once  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  die 
sheep  are  put  into  die  pastures,  and  the  Mesta  regulates  in  a 
very  arbitrary  manner  the  rate  of  rent  payable  to  the  propri- 
etors. The  depopulation  of  certain  provinces,  and  the  decay 
of  agriculture  have  been  attributed  not  without  reason  to 
these  annual  migrations ; indeed  Biscay,  (he  Asturias,  Gali- 
cia and  Burgos,  not  being  exposed  to  tne  same  calamity,  are 
better  peopled  and  better  cultivated  than  the  provinces  to 
which  die  shepherds  and  their  flocks  resort. 

The  sheep  are  shorn  after  the  shepherds  have  returned  to 
their  summer  auarters.  It  is  a very  busy  time,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed.  The  work  >b 
done  in  large  sheds  that  may  hold  a flock  of  forty  or  sixty 
thousand  sheep.  One  may  judge  of  the  number  of  hands 
employed,  since  it  requires  a hundred  and  twenty-five 
i persons  to  shear  a diousand  sheep ; some  are  occupied  in 
cutting  the  wool,  and  others  in  dividing  it  into  four  sorts  ac- 
cording to  the  different  degrees  of  fineness.  The  slieep- 

Rociation  is  formed  chiefly  of  the  noble*,  persons  in  power,  members 
i of  rich  monasteries,  and  ecclesiastical  chapters."  Ed.  Encyc. — P-] 

1 See  the  statistical  tables  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

J « M.  Al.  dc  Laborde  (Itinfr.  d'Eapagnc)  estimates  their  number  at 
forty  thousand,  but  he  includes  those  that  remain  at  home  as  well  ae 
! the  others  who  travel. 

* “ The  sheep  pass  unmolested  over  the  pastures,  betonginjf  to  the 
village*,  and  the  commons  which  lie  in  their  road,  and  have  a right 
in  feed  upon  them.  They  are  not,  however,  allowed  to  pass  over  cul- 
tivated land,  but  the  proprietors  of  such  lands  are  obliged  to  leave  lor 
them  a path  of  ninety  rents,  or  about  eighty -four  yards  in  breadth. ' 

1 Ed.  Encyc.— P. 
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shearing  season  is  not  less  joyous  than  the  vintage  in  the 
most  fruitful  districts  of  Spain. 

Several  parts  of  the  country  are  ill  provided  with  homed 
cattle,  particularly  Catalonia,  Arragon,  Navarre  and  Biscay, 
which  depend  principally  for  their  supplier  on  France. 
Many  oxen  are  fattened  in  the  rich  pastures  in  the  central 
districts  of  Galicia.  Fine  cattle  are  reared  in  the  Asturias, 
and  the  cow  is  there  a most  useful  animal  to  the  peasantry ; 
die  milk  is  converted  into  butter  and  cheese ; indeed  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  die  former  might  be  produced  for  the  con- 
sumption^ Spain,  if  the  inhabitants  knew  how  to  salt  or 
preserve  it  The  symmetry  of  die  oxen  in  Andalusia  was 
admired  by  the  ancients ; innumerable  herds  of  the  same 
kind  may  still  be  seen  in  its  fertile  pastures.  Figs  are  very 
common  on  the  mountains  of  Aracena  and  Constanlina,  as 
well  as  others  in  die  same  province,  and  the  bacon  of 
Leon  as  well  as  Galicia  is  much  prized  throughout  Spain;  j 
its  delicate  taste  has  been  attributed  to  die  sweet  acorns  on 
which  die  pigs  are  fed.  Aldiough  die  mules  and  horses  of 
die  same  country  arc  not  in  so  great  repute  as  they  once 
were,  the  Asturias  may  still  boast  of  their  light  and  spirited 
ponies,  while  the  horses  of  Andalusia  retain  the  strength  that 
distinguishes  die  Aral)  breed.  The  mules  in  these  provinces 
are  hardy  and  robust,  qualities  which  they  derive  from  die 
ass,  which  has  degenerated  less  in  Spain  than  in  F ranee. 

Almost  all  the  wild  animals  in  southern  France  arc  com- 1 
moo  to  Spain.  The  mountains  and  plains  abound  in  game ; 
the  wild  boar,  the  bear  and  different  kinds  of  deer  arc  found 
in  the  Galician  mountains  and  Asturian  forests.  Hares,  rab- 
bits, red  partridges  and  bustards  are  common  in  Andalusia ; 
die  wolf  still  frequents  nearly  all  die  wooded  and  mountain- 
ous districts  in  die  country.  The  chamois  and  the  lynx 
find  shelter  in  the  Pyrenees  and  the  mountains  of  Cuenca. 
Tiie  rousmon*  is  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  and 
among  the  animals  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  Spain,  die 
genette,  the  porcupine,  the  scorpion,  the  truxalis  nnsutus L 
and  the  chameleon  may  be  enumerated.  A naturalist8  having 
observed  die  striking  similarity  between  the  zoology  of 
southern  Spain  and  northern  Africa,  has  been  led  by  the 
analogy  to  conclude  that  the  continents  now  separated  by  die 
Straits  at  Gibraltar  were  once  united. 

* 44  Le  Moufflon/’  the  wild  sheep' — found  ahto  in  the  mountain*  of 

Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  where  it  ia  called  mi tffaii — (the  of 

Pliny.) — P. 

fc  Grtfllus  ruisutus,  Linn.— a species  of  locust  or  grasshopper.- — P. 

* M.  flory  de  St.  Vincent,  Guide  dn  V’oysjjcur  on  Ksiugnc. 

8 According  to  Bowles,  them?  provinooe  were  exposed  to  their  rava- 
ge* frnrn  1754  to  1757.  &eo  Introduction  it  I'histoire  naturelle  et  u la 
aphis  physique  de  rEapagnu.  (Traduction  do  Flavigny,  Paris, 

* The  following  are  the  general  divisions  ; 

In  the  north. 

1st-  The  kingdom  of  Navarre,  a province. 

!ad.  The  three  V&sccmian  or  Biscay  nn  province*. 

3d.  Tlie  principality  of  tlic  Asturias,  a province. 

4th.  The  kingdom  of  Galicia,  divided  into  soven  provinces. 

5th.  The  kingdom  of  Arragon,  a province. 

6th.  The  principality  of  Catalonia,  a province. 

In  the  centre. 

7th.  The  kingdom  of  Leon,  divided  into  six  province*. 

Htli.  Old  Castile.  divided  into  five. 

9lb.  Estrciuadurn,  a province. 

IOUi.  New  Castile,  divided  into  five  provinces. 

1 1th.  The  kingdom  of  Valencia,  a province. 

In  the  south. 

12th.  Andalusia,  including  the  kingdoms  of  Cordova,  Jam,  Seville, 
Granada,  and  the  jYm*  P njt  wet  ions  J forming  seven  province*. 

13th.  The  kingdom  of  .vlurcia.a  province. 

In  the  Mediterranean 

14th.  The  Balearic  islands. 

In  all  forty-one  provinces. 

, • See  page  867. 


Estremadura  and  Andalusia  are  sometimes  desolated  by 
swarms  of  locusts ; but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  destroy 
them,  for  they  are  never  seen  in  great  numbers  unul  some 
time  after  their  first  appearance ; still  die  opportunity  has 
been  usually  neglected,  and  these  insects  from  the  plains  of 
Arabia  lay  waste  die  country  when  it  is  impossible  to  check 
die  devastation.4 

The  rivers  as  well  as  the  coasts  of  Spain  abound  in  fish, 

' and  it  is  from  tills  source  that  Galicia  derives  the  principal 
part  of  its  wealth.  The  sardel  fisheries  are  perhaps  as  val- 
uable as  any  odiers  in  that  province.  The  sardel  are  salted 
so  as  to  render  diem  fit  for  exportation,  and  very  many  of 
them  are  consumed  in  Spain,  France  and  die  Levant.  The 
tunny  fisheries  in  the  same  province  are  also  very  profitable ; 
indeed  the  importance  of  the  fisheries  on  the  southern  and 
eastern  coasts  of  Spain,  depends  on  the  high  prices  given  for 
: tunnies  and  ancliovies. 

Spain  admits  less  of  a vague  or  general  description  than 
any  odier  country  in  Europe.  The  people  in  France,  Eng- 
land and  Italy  are  distinguished  by  nauooal  characters,  of 
which  the  colours  are  too  well  defined  to  be  ever  confound- 
ed ; but  shades  more  or  less  obscure  mark  the  Spaniards  of 
the  different  provinces,  and  contrasts  more  or  less  striking 
separate  diem  from  each  odier.  To  mark  these  shades  and 
contrasts,  and  to  ascertain  their  iniluence  on  the  moral  and 
intellectual  character  of  the  Spanish  }>coplc,  has  hitherto 
proved  a stumbling-block  to  many  who  have  attempted  to 
describe  Spam,  or  to  compare  the  Spaniards  with  the  inhab- 
itants of  odier  countries  in  Europe.  To  give  an  accurate 
description  therefore,  or  at  least  one  fr^e  from  incorrect  gen- 
: eralities,  it  is  necessary  that  each  division  or  province  in 
j Spain  slxiuld  be  separately  examined. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  fourteen  principal  parts,  each 
of  which  has  its  authorities  or  separate  administration,  and 
several  are  subdivided  into  smaller  provinces.8  The  disad- 
vantages of  what  has  been  termed  centralization*  are  not 
felt  in  Spain,  an  evil  that  exists  in  France,  and  which  moat 
Frenchmen  would  wish  to  see  abolished. 

The  kingdom  of  Navarre  is  separated  from  France  by 
die  Pyrenees ; it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Arragon,  on  the 
south  by  Old  Castile,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Biscayan 

Spain  was  divided  in  lt*22,  conformably  to  a decree  of  tlie  Cortes, 
into  fifty-one  provinces. 

Navarre  was  at  the  same  time  called  the  province  of  Pampeluna. 

The  three  provinces  of  VitUtr wt,  San  .S'diuoax  and  Bilbao,  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Biscay*. 

th*o  province,  or  that  of  Orirdo,  in  the  Astnries. 

Those  of  forrwiuui,  Lugo.  Vi  fa  and  Orress,  in  Gelicia. 

Those  of  Villofrane*,  Leon,  Zorn ore,  Salamanca  and  Palauia,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Leon. 

Those  of  Santander,  Burgas,  Ijigrcmo,  Son*,  Valladolid,  Segovia  and 
.irila,  in  Old  Castile. 

Those  of  Hueeea,  Trruel,  Colatayud  and  Suregosni,  in  Arrmrnn. 

Those  of  Gtrona,  Barcelona,  Tarragona  and  Lerida,  in  Catalonia. 

Those  of  Carrres  and  Badajoe,  in  Estremadura. 

Those  of  Madnd,  Guadalajara , Cuenca  and  Toledo,  in  Ntw  Castile. 

That  of  Ciudad- Heal,  in  I A Mancha. 

Those  of  .Hi eanie,  San  Ftiipe,  Valencia  and  Cast  til  on  de  la  Plana,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia. 

Those  of  lluelra,  Seville,  Cadiz,  Jam,  Cordova,  Granada,  Malaga  and 
Almeri*,  in  Andalusia. 

Thowe  o f Murcia  and  Chinchilla,  in  the  kingdom  of  Murci*. 

That  of  Palma,  in  tho  IWeare*. 

Those  divisions  were  abolished  when  the  king  obtained  despotic 
power. 

* The  concentration  of  auUrarity  and  influence  in  the  capital-  It  is 
well  known,  from  repeated  experience,  that  a revolution  in  Paris  is 
decisive  as  to  the  whole  kingdom.— - P. 
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provinces.  The  country  is  mountainous,  bin  intersected 
with  riel]  and  fruitful  v allies,  and  crossed  in  different  direc- 
tions widi  excellent  roads,  an  advantage  which  few  Spanish 
provinces  possess.  The  climate  although  cold  and  triable, 
is  by  no  means  unwltnlesome ; the  inhabitants  are  laborious 
and  poor.  Tluit  petty  kingdom,  of  which  an  ancestor  of 
Henry  the  Fourth"  had  been  deprived  by  pope  Julius  the 
Second,  was  united  to  the  crown  of  Arragou  and  Castile  in 
the  year  1518.b  The  traveller  who  enters  the  country  from 
France,  observes  as  soon  as  he  has  crossed  die  Pyrenees, 
the  small  plain  of  RoncevaUos,*  and  in  the  convent  of  the 
same  town,  are  still  seen  several  relics,  that  may  remind 
him  of  the  bravr  Roland  and  archbishop  Turpin. 

Pampeluna  [Pamplona)  rises  on  Mount  St.  Christopher, 
above  the  banks  of  die  Arga,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
last  mentioned  place.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  die  town 
was  built  by  Pocnpey,  w ho  gave  it  the  name  of  Pompeiopo- 
Ht ; at  all  events,  it  is  die  capital  of  the  province,  and  die 
seat  of  a bishopric.  Tlie  walls,  bastions  and  ancient  casde 
are  imposing,  but  the  interior  of  the  town  is  by  no  means 
cheerful ; the  streets  are  straight,  spacious  and  deserted,  die 
bouses  are  lofty  und  built  of  stone ; die  trade  of  the  inhabit- 
ants4 consists  chiefly  in  coarse  cloths  and  different  sorts  of 
earthen  ware.  Tudela,  a handsome  cpiscojial  town,  possess- 
ing manufactories  of  clodi,  soap  and  (lottery,  and  carrying  on 
a considerable  trade  in  (rattle,  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Queila  and  the  Ebro. 

The  diree  Vasconian  provinces,"  which  derive  their  name 
from  dieir  ancient  Basque  (lopulation/  form  a triangle  of 
which  die  northern  side  is  watered  by  the  gulf  of  Gascony,* 
and  the  two  others  bounded  by  Navarre  and  Old  Castile* 
Distinguished  by  dial  great  activity  and  love  of  independence 
common  to  the  fieople  in  other  mountainous  countries,  these 
industrious  Basques  have  found  in  an  unfruitful  soil,  die  pal- 
ladium of  dieir  freedom.  Although  subject  to  die  Spanish 
domination  in  virtue  of  ancient  treaties,  the  kings  of  Spain  may 
rather  be  considered  their  protectors  than  their  sovereigns. 
The  diree  provinces  have  a separate  government  and  gen- 
eral assemblies  in  which  their  mutual  interests  are  not  only 
discussed,  hut  the  orders  of  die  king  examined,  for  they 
cannot  be  executed  without  diat  formality.  They  tux  them- 
selves to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  local  administration ; die 
contributions,  which  diey  pay  to  die  crown,  are  considered 
gifts  diat  arc  rarely  sought,  and  never  granted,  unless  they 
be  very'  moderate. 

The  Bidassoa,  a small  river,  which  discharges  itself  into 
die  hay  of  Biscay,  separates  France  from  die  province  of 
Guipuscoo.'*  Fontarania  or  Fuenterahia,  according  to  its 
I -atm  name,  Fans  rajndxu.  is  n strong  place  at  the  month  of 
the  Bidassoa.  Tolosa,  the  ancient  IturisM,  is  a small  but 
pleasant  town  on  the  banks  of  die  Orio.  Saint  Sebastian  is 
the  capital  of  the  province ; situated  on  a peninsula  watered 
by  the  bay  of  Biscay,  with  a small  harbour  at  die  mouth  of 
the  Urtunea,  die  town  itself  cannot  be  considered  very  large, 

• d'.Hbret  (John  III.  of  Navarre,)  great  grandfather  of  Henry 
FV.  by  the  mother'*  *ido. — P. 

* In  tSIO,  Pope  Julius  II.  excommunicated  Jean  d'Albret.  and  au- 
thorized Ferdinand  to  take  pnaseuion  of  hi*  territone*.  The  latter 
invaded  Navarre  in  1511.  and  July  £dh  1512,  that  petty  kingdom 
wm  united  to  Uio  crown  of  Cuttle  " ( Abnhgo  ChrooaL  de  filist.  d'Ee* 
pagno  ct  de  Portugal,  T-  II.  p.  60 — 65.) — P. 

‘ Fr.  Komcmuj. — RoncesTalles, 

4 It*  manufactures.  • Gnipnneoa.  Biscay  and  Alsva. 

1 M.  William  Von  Humboldt  ha*  proved  by  hi*  learned  rteeaiche*, 
that  the  Basque  bear*  more  characters  of  a primitive  language  titan 
any  other  known  tongue  in  Europe.  The  name  of  the  people  who 
speak  it,  appear*  to  be  derived  from  the  Basque  word  moo,  which  sig* 


but  the  inhabitants  are  industrious ; they  carry  on  a consid- 
erable trade,  and  have  manufactories  of  leather,  arms  and 
iron.  A large  bay  apparently  closed  on  all  sides  by  moun- 
tains runs  into  llie  land  between  Fontarabia  and  £>aint  Se- 
bastian ; it  forms  the  harbour  of  Ixw  Passages,'  one  of  the 
finest  and  safest  in  Europe.  Tins  town  is  built  on  a narrow 
piece  of  ground  between  the  mountains  and  die  bay.  Ber- 
garak  possesses  a patriotic  school,  in  which  tire  physical  sci- 
ences are  taught,  and  where  the  young  nobles  ot  the  country 
are  educated  at  die  expense  oi  the  state.  All  the  coasts 
are  peopled  by  fishermen  or  mariners,  and  die  rural  districts 
by  laborious  and  peaceful  husbandmen. 

No  country  can  be  more  agreeable  dian  die  bills  in  Bis- 
cay, none  more  fruitful  than  the  cultivated  valHes.  Bilboa,1 
the  capital,  has  long  been  die  mart  for  all  the  wool  that 
Spain  ex  (Kiris,  and  for  all  the  merchandise  sent  from  differ- 
ent countries  into  the  northern  provinces  of  die  kingdom. 
Crowds  frequent  the  harbour,  and  many  ships  repair  to  it, 
although  the  town  is  about  two  leagues  from  die  sea ; it  is  sit- 
uated on  the  right  hank  of  the  Ausa,  a small  river  sufficiently 
deep  to  receive  large  merchant  vessels ; the  same  river  abounds 
in  aHftulas,*  a very  delicate  fish,  highly  valued  in  Spain. 

The  road  diat  leads  from  Biscay  into  the  province  of 
Alava,  traverses  the  great  defile  and  the  mountain  of  Salinas. 
Beyond  die  town  of  die  same  name,  the  lieights  become 
gradually  lower  until  they  terminate  in  the  fruitful  plain  of 
Vittoria,  in  which  many  hamlets  and  villages  vary  the  ro- 
mantic scenery.  Vittoria,  the  capital,  according  to  its  l^atin 
name,  Victoria,  serves  still  to  mark  the  place  where  the 
Cantabri  were  defeated  in  die  reign  of  Augustus.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Sj&ncho  die  Great,  who  gained  under  its  walls  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Saracens.  The  old  town  consists 
of  irregular  and  clumsy  houses,  but  the  new  lias  been  built 
with  much  elegance ; it  contains  a spacious  square  at  pres- 
ent set  apart  for  bull  fights.  Several  festivals  are  held  in 
Vittoria,  some  in  honour  of  die  young,  others  of  married 
persons ; diese  ceremonies  tend  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
die  people. 

The  principality  of  die  Asturias  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  die  ocean,  on  die  east  by  Biscay,  on  die  south  by  the 
ridge  of  die  Asturian  Pyrenees,  and  on  the  west  by  Galicia. 
It  is  intersected  by  many  narrow  and  sinuous  vallies,  which 
are  watered  by  torrents  and  rivers  well  supplied  widi  fish. 
The  people  in  die  province  boast  that  they  have  never  mixed 
with  foreigners  ; they  are  brave,  patient  and  laborious. 
Oviedo,  the  capital,  the  ancient  Oretum,  is  situated  in  aliout 
the  centre  of  the  province,  on  a hill  that  rises  in  the  midst  of 
an  undulating  plain  between  the  Nora  and  the  Nalon.  The 
cathedral,  a Gothic  edifice  and  die  finest  in  the  town,  was 
buih  in  the  eleventh  century;*  some  ancient  relics  have 
been  deposited  in  it,  and  the  people  hold  them  in  great  ven- 
eration. Cangas  de  Onis,  a small  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Celia,  stands  at  a short  distance  from  the  abbey  of  Our  Lady 
of  Cavadonga,  which,  it  is  said,  occupies  the  site  where  Pe- 

nifies  a mountain.  If  the  same  word  be  used  odjcclively,  the  tenm- 
natinn  to  must  be  added  ; thus  the  people  liave  been  denominated 
I'amro,  and  by  contraction  Fan,  a term  analogous  to  mountaineer*. 
The  Roman*  called  the  Basque*,  Fiajrimer,  ana  their  country  I atro~ 
tua,  of  which  tiio  etymology  i*  atill  preserved  in  the  Bptnuh  word 

Vtimmgtuki*, 

» Bay  of  Biscay.  fiuipuzeoa. 

* “ Port  du  Towage.’’  * Vergara.  Bilbao. 

- Qu.  onrnita*.  eel*.— Bilbo*  i*  supplied  with  fi*Ji  of  various  kind*, 
particularly  with  a sort  of  eel*  in  winter,  which  are  caught  in  prodi- 
gious quantities  at  low  tide*.  (Rwi*  Cyc.)-— P.  . 

* “ —built  nearly  eleven  centuries  »gp,”  *•  i®  the  eighth  century 

■aid  to  have  been  built  in  760.  (Ed.  Encve ) — P. 
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lag) us  first  planted  the  standard  of  independence.  The 
same  distinguished  person  resided  long  at  Gijon,  a weil- 
huitt  town  at  the  base  of  a mountain  tliat  terminates  in  Cape 
Penas ; its  port  was  formerly  much  frequented,  Aviles 
stands  at  the  bottom  of  a gulf,  on  the  other  side  of  Use  cap ; 
it  carries  on  a trade  in  coal,  and  in  coppr  utensils  manufac- 
tured in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  kingdom  of  Galicia,  contiguous  to  the  Asturias  and 
to  Leon,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  the  w est  by  the  ocean, 
and  on  the  south  by  Portugal.  The  largo  rallies  in  the 
province  are  formed  by  different  high  chains  connected  with 
the  P)  •rettttan  range.  Some  important  towns  and  more 
than  forty  harbours*  arc  situated  in  Galicia.  Santiago  or 
St.  Jago  de  Compostella,  although  it  may  not  perhaps  be 
die  ancient  Gallardo*  is  considered  die  capital  of  the  king- 
dom. The  streets  are  crooked  and  ill  paved  ; tlte  principil 
ornament  of  die  town  is  the  large  Gothic  cathedral,  winch 
was  built  more  than  a dwtisand  years  ago.  It  is  a double 
edifice.  tl)e  lower  part  of  which  forms  a subterranean  church 
consecrated  to  San  Jago  Mrnor  or  St,  James  die  Less, 
while  in  die  upper  church  the  pious  catholics  adore  the 
body  of  San  Ja"o  Mayor  or  St.  James  die  Elder,  which 
was  discovered  at  the  dme  the  workmen  were  building  dtc 
cathedral.  The  riches  of  die  same  church  or  the  treasures 
supplied  by  credulous  piety  have  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
probably  because  they  were  never  generally  known  until  an 
equal  division  was  made  between  the  chapter  and  Marshal 
Ney  in  1809 ; die  sum  allotted  to  him  for  the  pay  of  his 
troop  amounted  only  to  a hundred  thousand  crowns.*  The 
gold  statue  of  St.  James  turned  out  to  be  only  gilt,  and  bis 
diamond  ey  es,  it  was  discovered,  were  imitation  diamonds. 
The  magnificence  of  the  church  consists  principally  in  the 
extravagance  of  die  sculpture,  and  in  the  beauty  of  the 
painted  w indows.  The  trade  in  images,  chaplets  and  taller 
objects  of  superstition  is  not  widiout  importance  at  Santiago, 
but  the  real  industry  of  die  place  is  centred  in  die  clodi  mid 
silk4  manufactories.  Orense,  situated  in  a fine  country  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  province,  and  watered  by  the 
Miidio,  was  formerly  more  flourishing ; a fine  bridge  of  ten 
arches  so  foftv  that  a ship  of  war  with  ail  its  masts  may  sail 
trader  them,  has  been  built  over  die  river ; one  edifice,  die 
Gothic  cathedral,  may  be  also  remarked  for  die  elegance 
and  regularity  of  its  proportions.  Many  still  resort  to  die 
dims  warm  springs,  on  account  of  which  da?  town  was  called 
Aqua  Calida  by  the  ancients.  Lugo,  founded  by  die  Ro- 
mans seventy-six  years  Itcfore  the  vulgar  era,  was  named 
Luetic  Antysti  in  honor  of  Augustus.  The  Tamboga  wa- 
ters the  town;  die  thermal  springs  and  a sacred  wood  in- 
duced the  Romans  to  build  it  on  its  present  site,  where  sev- 
eral ruins  not  uninteresting  to  antiquaries  are  still  to  be  seen 
within  the  walls  anti  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  town  house 
ami  its  majestic  front  were  built  by  the  ancients.  The  cir- 
cular walls  dtat  encompass  Lugo,  might  contain  ten  times 
die  number  of  inhabitants ; they  are  nearly  a league*  in  cir- 
cumference. Mondonedo/  situated  at  the  foot  of  die  Sierra 
do  Infeslia  of  which  the  declivities  descend  to  die  ocean,  is 
the  ancient  Britonia : it  was  long  well  known  for  its  catde- 
lairs,  but  at  present  they  are  not  much  frequented. 


The  principal  ports  in  Galicia  may  now  be  mentioned. 
Ferro),  the  chief  town  of  one  of  the  three  maritime  depart- 
ments in  Spain,  possesses  a naval  academy  anil  school ; it* 
spacious  liarbour  forms  a hay,  on  which  formidable  batteries 
have  been  erected  to  guard  the  narrow  entrance.  Tho 
inhabitants  are  industrious  and  cooaeqoendy  wealthy.  Be- 
taaaoa,  the  ancient  Brigantium,  situated  at  some  distance  to 
die  soudi  of  Ferrol,  unites  a trade  in  light  wines  with  the 
commerce  of  its  port.  Corunna,*  die  Caronium  of  the 
Gallic!,  situated  about  five  leagues  from  Betanxos,  is  divided 
mm  two  towns ; the  old  town  stands  at  the  extremity  of  a 
small  peninsula,  and  is  surrounded  widt  fortifications ; the 
new  town,  or  die  Pcacadaria,  as  k las  been  called  from  its 
fish  market,  is  only  fortified  on  the  side  of  the  land.  The  hay 
of  Corunna  is  about  a leaeue  in  breadth ; tlte  liarbour,  which 
is  large  and  commodious,  is  in  die  form  of  a crescent ; it  is 
defended  by  die  fori  St.  Andatny,  and  is  one  of  die  most 
frequented  of  any  in  Galicia.  The  town  is  enriched  by  its 
commerce  and  its  sardel  fisheries,  by  its  clodi,  hats  and  cor- 
dage, and  lastly  by  its  cigar  manufactories  In  which  more 
than  five  hundred  women  are  employed.  It  j not  improb- 
able that  the  word  Corunna  lias  been  derivisl  from  Coltun- 
ita ; such  at  least  was  the  name  that  the  ancients  gave  to  a 
tower  that  was  used  as  a pharos,  in  height  and  appearance 
ttot  unlike  a column.  The  same  tower  slid  remains ; ac- 
cording to  tradition  it  was  built  and  consecrated  to  Hercules 
by  die  PluBnicians,  and  at  a later  period  repaired  by  die 
Romans  who  dedicated  it  to  Mars.  A Latin  inscription 
serves  to  confirm  die  tradition,  but  a teamed  Spaniard1’  con- 
siders it  the  work  of  Trajan. 

The  kingdom  of  Leon,  an  important  Spanish  province, 
still  retains  its  ancient  tide ; contiguous  to  Tortuga]  and  Ga- 
licia on  the  west,  it  is  bounded  by  Estremadura  un  the 
soud  i,  hv  Old  Castile  on  die  east,  ami  by  die  mountain* 
which  separate  it  from  the  Asturias  on  the  nardi.  The 
Dtiero  crosses  it  from  east  to  west. 

T5ie  province  derives  its  name  from  die  town  of  I /ton, 
tlie  capibd,  which  was  founded  by  die  emperor  Galbs,  on 
the  place  where  a Roman  legion  (Itgio  trptima  /t'cmnui ) 
was  stationed.  The  cathedral  church,  the  principal  orna- 
ment of  the  place,  was  commenced  about  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  completed  in  the  fourteenth ; remark- 
able for  its  elegance  and  lightness,  it  has  been  considered 
the  finest  in  Spain.  The  streets  arc  crooked  and  for  die 
roost  part  very  dirty ; they  are  chiefly  composed  of  Gothic 
and  irregular  houses : the  market-place,1  however,  may  be 
considered  on  exception ; it  forms  s perfect  square,  and 
strangers  admire  it  for  the  regularity  of  the  buildings.  The 
antiquary  may  still  discover  inscriptions  and  other  Roman 
monuments  hi  Astorga,  die  mcktn  Asturica  Augusta ; the 
duck  walk  of  the  town,  flanked  with  turrets  and  bastions, 
were  repaired  and  extended  by  the  French.  Ponfcrrada  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Pons  Ferrol  in  of  the  Romans ; 
it  possesses  an  ancient  castle  now  in  ruins,  which  belonged 
to  the  Templars.  It  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sil  and 
the  Baeza,  in  the  middle  of  a large  and  fruitful  valley  en- 
closed by  steep  mountains,  Zamora  was  destroyed  by  the 
Moors  in  die  eleventh  century,  and  rebuilt  by  Ferdinand  the 


* " Or  Ilf  rn,*l  are  forty  ana-porta,  but  tb*  greater  part  sra  very 

email”— Ed.  Kocyc  R l—  J 

* " Parliapa  tbs'  ancient  Gallatin"  (GsUttao.)  TV  firi*-sat£tnn  of 
the  aneienta  [Ed  Eaeyr.)  Betaoros  near  the  h„v  ”1  Cosnniia,  i«  the 

(Merisis  Brigenlam,  Eneye.  Method.)  of  the  anricnl*. 

* 8ory  At  St.  Vincent,  Guide  da  Voyagaar  ea  Espagoe. 


4 u Silk  stocking*.  ’ — 1 1 has  a manufactory  of  silk  stocking.  I Ed. 

Encyc . ) 

* Three  fourtha  of  a league"  Fr 

1 Moodottedo.  * Fr.  Carttgne.  Span  Contea. 

* I)ea  doae  Coraide,  the  academician  Ses  lilt  Dissertation  on  that 
Monument. 

' “ The  great  aouaie  ( piers  V Span,  flmia  Mayor 
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Second  and  Alphonso  die  Eighth.  It  rises  on  the  right 
irank  of  the  Duero ; the  bridge  across  the  river  may  be  said 
to  be  die  greatest  ornament  to  die  town ; the  military  school 
has  not  w holly  lost  its  ancient  reputation.*  The  pleasant 
town  of  Toro,  although  very  insignificant  in  point  of  size, 
contains  not  less  than  eighteen  parishes  and  an  infirmary.* 
The  cortes  met  within  its  walls  in  the  year  1 605,  and  to 
that  assembly  the  Spaniards  w ere  indebted  for  the  wise  and 
equitable  laws  dial  are  still  called  the  laws  of  Toro.  Tor- 
desillas,  the  ancient  Turrit  Sylltt,  is  stQl  commanded  by  the 
old  castle,  where  die  mother  of  Charles  the  Fifth  died  in 
the  year  1555,  but  long  before  that  period,  she  was  afflicted 
widi  the  loss  of  reason.  Carrion  de  los  Condos  is  celebrat- 
ed in  the  Spanish  chronicles  for  the  exploits  of  the  Cid,  and 
also  for  a memorable  victory  over  die  Moors.  An  annual 
tribute  of  ft  hundred  virgins,  which  die  Moorish  princes  ex- 
acted from  the  Spaniards,  was  abolished  after  the  battle,  and 
a festival  still  held  in  die  town,  serves  to  commemorate  die 
event.  The  town  contains  eight  parishes?  it  must  be  a 
place  of  considerable  industry,  lor  there  we  not  fewer  than 
six  linen  manufactories?  eight  leather  works,  five  oil,  and  as 
many  flour  mills.  Paleneia  may  be  considered  an  agree- 
able town,  although  the  houses  are  of  Gothic  architecture. 
In  one  large  and  well  built  square,  two  of  the  sides  are 
adorned  with  piazzas,  and  the  cathedra]  erected  by  King 
Sancbo,  is  not  ulterior  in  size  to  any  in  Spain.  Valladolid 
possesses  an  university  and  an  academy  of  painting  ;•  the 
royal  casde  w as  the  birth-place  of  Philip  the  Second  and 
o!  several  other  kings  ; the  cathedral  and  fifteen  parish 
churches  are  richly  endowed;  many  broad  and  straight 
streets,  adorned  with  porticos  supported  by  granite  pillars, 
terminate  in  a spacious  square ; but  with  all  tliese  advan- 
tages, it  has  the  appearance  of  a deserted  town.  The  poji- 
utation  was  formerly  equal  to  a hundred  thousand  persons ; 
it  docs  not  amount  at  present  to  twenty-five  thousand.  The 
inquisition  was  knig  held  within  the  walls  of  Valladolid,  and 
the  proceedings  were  marked  with  the  cruelty  and  ferocity, 
which  distinguish  it  from  every  otlier  tribunal.  • The  same 
town  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  PirUia,  a place  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy,  at  tii*  confluence  of  the  Esqueva  and 
die  Fisuerga.  The  trade  of  Valladolid  is  not  great ; it  con- 
sists in  riblwn.%  pottery,  perfumery  and  liqueurs,  Salaman- 
ca, formerly  Salmantica , celebrated  for  an  university  founded 
in  the  year  1230,  possesses  also  twenty-five  churches,  a 
cathedral,  (a  fine  monument  of  the  sixteenth  century,)  and 
many  edifices  of  every  period  ami  every  style,  on  account  i 
of  which  it  has  been  styled  die  Rome  of  Spin/  The  prin-  \ 
cipt  court/  as  die  inluibitaots  call  it,  forms  a regular  square ; 
it  is  encompassed  with  a portico  consisting  of  ninety  arcades; 
the  houses  are  constructed  on  a uniform  plan,  and  surmount- 
ed widi  stone  balustrades.  The  one  half  of  the  bridge 
across  the  Tonnes  was  built  by  die  Romans,  the  other  in 
the  time  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  an  impor- 
tant fortress  in  die  twelfth  century,  was  more  than  once  be- 
sieged in  die  last  war.  It  appears  from  inscriptions  and 
different  remains  of  antiquity,  dial  it  was  the  f*anaa 
Tratucudtttut  of  die  Romans,  so  called  from  its  position  on 

• "The  q>o»t  remarkable  object*  it  contain*,  an  a fine  bridge  over 
the  Duero,  and  a military  *cbonl" — P- 

b *'  HA  lei  d«s  I nvalide*"— military  hospital. 

' '■  Seven  pariubea" — ten  pariah  churches.  (Cruiwell.) 

• “ 23  metier*  «hj  toiles." 

• 11  A ticlifw]  of  fine  art*."— An  academy  of  the  belle*  lettrea  wa*  e*. 
ubliahad  in  177*2.  (Rets*'  Cyt.) 

r *'  Little  Rome." 

La  grande  place" — Plaza  Mayor.  Tlie  great  equare.  (Townwai} 


die  right  bank  of  the  Agueda  or,  according  to  its  ancient 
name,  the  Cuda. 

Old  Castile  is  divided  into  five  provinces ; it  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Gulf  of  Gascony,  on  the  west  by  the 
Asturias  and  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  on  die  south  by  New 
Castile,  on  die  east  by  Arragoo,  and  on  the  north-east  by 
Navarre  and  the  Biscayan  provinces.  The  Duero  waters 
die  country,  and  flows  in  the  direction  from  cast  to  west. 
Castile,  it  has  been  affirmed,  was  so  called  from  the  great 
number  of  casde*  (twftf/oi),  formerly  hs  means  of  defence 
against  die  Moors,  and  die  residences  of  petty  princes  whom 
ambition  armed  against  each  other. 

Santander,  supposed  to  be  die  Menosca  of  the  VarduU , 
is  the  largest  town  in  the  north  of  Old  Castile ; many  ves- 
sels frequent  the  harbour,  and  it  carries  on  a considerable 
trade  in  wine.  Burgos,  the  Brarum  of  Ptolemy,  and  an 
ancient  capital,  abounds  with  convents  and  churches/  The 
cadiedral,  a highly  finished  Gothic  edifice,  remarkable  for 
its  elegance  and  the  numerous  small  spires  that  rise  above 
each  other  on  every  side,  the  remains  of  die  house  inhabited 
by  the  Cid,  die  arch  of  Fernando  Gonzalez,  die  episcopal 
psdace,  and  St.  Mary’s  arch,  which  might  be  more  correctly 
denominated  die  triumphal  gate  dwt  leads  to  the  Rio  Arlan- 
zon,1  are  the  principal  ornaments  or  curiosities  in  Burgos^ 
Beyond  the  walls  are  the  tomb  of  die  Cid,  and  the  ruins  of 
the  palace  formerly  belonging  to  King  Alphonso  the  Wise,  a 
. legislator  and  an  astronomer,,  and  the  author  of  the  Alphon- 
hm  Tablet.  Soria,  a small  town  watered  by  the  Duero, 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  JS'umantia ; it  possesses  a 
considerable  trade  in  wool. 

Segovia  requires  a more  mipute  description  ; it  is  die  an- 
cient Srgtma,  a Cchiberiaw  city  embellished  by  Trajan ; it* 
name  has  not  been  changed.  It  stands  on  a lull  of  which 
die  Ercsma  waters  die  base.  The  Arabic  gate  and  die 
Alcazar,  an  old  casde  flanked  with  turrets,  and  built  on  a 
precipitous  rock,  may  still  give  the  stranger  some  notion  of 
the  flourishing  state  of  Segovia  under  the  Moorish  domina- 
tion. But  diese  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  oi 
radier  contrasted  with  the  work  of  Trajan,  die  aqueduct 
with  a double  row  of  arches,  by  which  water  has  been  con- 
veyed into  the  town  for  seventeen  hundred  years.  It  con- 
sists of  a hundred  and  nine  arches?  the  largest  of  which  are 
ueariy  ninety  feet  in  height  from  dm  ground  to  die  conduit,1 
and  the  length  of  die  spare  which  they  cover,  exceeds  2530 
feet.  If  Trajan  raised  a structure  iso  cosily,  solid  and  gigan- 
tic, it  may  be  readily  admitted  dial  Segovia,  in  ancient 
times,  was  a much  more  important  place  dmn  it  is  at  pres- 
ent. Ollier  works  of  past  dm  still  serve  to  recal  dtc  an- 
cient splendour  of  the  town ; but  sumptuous  temples  have 
given  way  to  time  or  the  more  destructive  efforts  of  ignor- 
ance and  barlwmsm.  The  cadiedral  i»  die  finest  modem 
edifice  in  die  city  ; it  was  built  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
its  demi-gothic  style  announces  the  period  of  the  regenera- 
tion of  art.  The  styles  of  different  periods  are  united  in  the 
Alcazar,  and  die  interior  is  not  die  least  curious  part  of  die 
building.  Hie  principal  stair-case  is  constructed  in  die  best 
taste,  most  of  die  apartments  are  adorned  widi  carved  and 

h It  is  situated  on  tiio  declivity  of  a hill,  on  the  right  bonk  of  the 
Rio  ArUnzon. 

1 *4  The  principal  approach  to  the  city  i*  bv  the  gate  of  Sant*  Maria, 
which  open*  on  one  of  the  bridge*  over  the  Arlenzon." — Ed.  Encvc. 

|k  It  contain*  USD  arctic*.  (Townsend .) — P. 

1 A double  row  of  arches,  one  above  another,  eroeae*  the  valley  and 
the  plain  of  Azoqnejo.  The  greatest  height  of  thb*  part  of  the  aque- 
duct i»  eighty  feet  ten  inebe*.  (Ed.  Encyc.) — P. 
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gUt  wood-work,  and  in  the  largest  hall  is  contained  a col- 
lection of  wooden  statues  representing  die  kings  of  Oviedo* 
Leon  and  Castile,  from  Kavila  the  First  who  reigned  in  die 
eighth  century,  to  queen  Joan,  surname*!  the  Foolish,*  the 
mother  of  Charles  die  Fifdi.  The  Cid  and  liis  famous 
horse  Babicio  are  also  represented ; one  may  see  too  the 
real  or  supposed  saddle  of  the  same  courser,  w hich  contrib- 
uted more  than  once  to  the  victories  of  its  master.  The 
pupils  in  the  royal  school  of  artiUery  founded  by  Charles  the 
Third,  now  meet  in  this  ancient  edifice.  Segovia  was  for- 
merly well  known  far  its  cloth  ; it  possesses  still  a great 
many  looms,  four  fulling  mills,  and  three  large  washing 
places  for  wool. 

St.  lldefonso  lies  at  two  leagues  from  Segovia.  Once  a 
manor  belonging  to  a society  of  monks,  it  was  purchased  by 
Philip  the  Fifth,  who  built  a palace  on  the  grounds,  to  which 
the  king  and  his  successors  repaired  in  summer.  Tlie 
I louses  near  it  form  a smalltown  of  four  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. The  palace  is  of  simple  architecture,  and  widiin  it 
are  contained  the  best  [jointings  which  Christina  of  Sweden 
collected  at  Rome.  It  may  hie  said  of  die  gardens,  as  it  has 
been  said  of  those  at  Versailles,  that  art  has  conquered  na- 
ture; the  water  which  descends  from  the  neighbouring 
heights  lias  been  collected  at  a great  expense ; a thousand 
channels  supply,  lakes,  cascades,  fountains  and  jets  that  rise 
above  the  trees,  and  surpass  every’  diing  of  the  kind  in  Eu- 
rope; in  short,  PluTip  die  Fifth  imitating  the  prodigality  of 
his  ancestor  expended  45,000,000  piastres  on  his  country’ 
seat,  an  enormous  sum,  by  which  the  treasury  was  almost 
exhausted. 

Avila  is  die  most  southern, province  in  Old  Castile;  the 
name  of  die  chief  town  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  province, 
and  is  derived  from  an  Arabic  word.  Avila  lias  a fine  ca- 
thedral and  a college,  hut  on  the  whole  it  may  he  considered 
a dismal  and  gloomy  city  encompassed  with  thick  wall*. 
It  was  die  native  town  of  St.  Theresa  nnd  of  die  historian 
Gilles  Gonzalez  Davila. 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Arragon  forms  a single  province, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  France,  on  the  east  by  Catalonia 
aid  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  nnd  on  the  west  by  Old  Cas- 
tile: Tarazona,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Auinistobriga, 
stands  at  the  foot  ot  die  Sierra  de  Moncayo,  and  is  divided 
into  the  high  and  low  town.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the  con- 
vent belonging  to  the  Fathers  of  "Mercy  is  entitled  to  the 
encomiums  that  have  been  lavished  on  its  architecture,  but 
the  faidifu!  repair  to  it  that  they  may  adore  the  bodies  of  St. 
Boniface  and  St.  Eusebius.  Borja,  a small  place  at  no 
great  distance  from  Tarazona,  carries  on  a trade  in  Hints, 
which  abound  in  its  neighbourhood.  Calatnyud,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Xalon,  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  liilbilis,  the 
birth-place  of  die  jioet  Martial.  Daroca  appears  to  be  the 
ancient  rfgiria,  a city  of  the  Celtiberi ; a vast  cavern  in  die 
vicinity,  at  die  foot  of  the  chain  of  Moncayo,  receives  the 
torrenls  that  descend  in  rainy  seasons,  and  thus  secures  the 
town  against  inundation.  Albaracin,'  of  which  die  name  is 
evidently  Arabic,  is  watered  by'  the  Guadalaviar ; it  rises  in 
a fruitful  anil  romantic  valley  enclosed  by  the  mountains  of 
ldubeda  and  the  Sierra  de  Albaracin.  Terosl  near  die 
confluence  of  the  Guadalaviar  and  the  Rio  Alhambra,  an 

•^“Jeanne  la  Folic'' — -eo  called  from  her  ineanity;  Jane  of  Castile. 

* Hi*  grandfather,  Louie  XIV.  * Alborodn,  Albarradn,  Albamxtn. 

4 A 1 . a th  . . B&lbutro. 

' “ Th.  rim.  n«ftr  th.  little  town  of  Bentt-nme." 

* JtuK«.  “ In  1H»- 
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ancient  town  wMiout  mf  rematknble  bnBdinp,  is  distin- 
guished by  th«  industry  of  its  inhabitants.  A leant*4  wtis 
built  by  ti  w Moors ; its  name  signifies  a treasury  in  the 
Arabic  language ; rt  is  commanded  by  an  old  fortress  near 
the  Guadalupe,  and  adorned  with  a very’  fine  square,  that 
leads  to  the  principal  church.  Barbastro,*  an  old  town 
encompassed  with  walls,  stands  on  die  banks  of  the  Vero,  a 
small  river  dial  divides  it  into  two  parts,  which  communicatei 
with  each  other  by  a stone  bridge.  The  Madragora  flows 
near  die  little  town  of  Benavarre  ;f  die  same  stream  issues 
with  a loud  noise  at  irregular  intervals  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  and  rushing  suddenly  into  the  neighbouring  rallies, 
destroys  the  harvest  and  the  labours  of  the  husbandman. 
Jaca,c  a strong  hold  at  the  base  of  die  Pyrenees,  is  not  more 
dian  sit  leacues  from  the  frontiers  of  France;  it  lies  in  a 
beautiful  valley  that  communicates  with  several  others  of 
a smaller  size.  Sos  is  only  remarkable  for  an  old  castle  in 
which  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  was  born.  Hue  sea,  the  an- 
cient Osca,  which  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  episcopal 
town  in  the  sixth  century,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  mid* 
of  a plain,  that  extends  on  die  north  to  the  Sierra  Guam. 
The  streets  are  well  built ; the  longest  or  die  Catte  del  Co- 

consists  of  uniform  houses  and  different  public  buildings, 
such  ns  the  cathedral,  the  consistorial  chamDor,  the  univer- 
sity founded  in  the  year  1354,  the  palace  of  Count  Huaza, 
and  the  convents  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Domingo. 

Saragossa,  the  ancient  Salduba , was  erected  into  a mili- 
tary colony  by  Augustus  under  die  name  of  CVtwir  'Augusta* 
The  Spaniards  call  it  Zaragoza ; situated  almost  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Arragon,  near  the  junction  of  the  Ebro  with  the 
Huerva,  h Is  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  likely  to  be 
for  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Spain  from  the  resist- 
ance it  made  against  the  French  troops, h who  took  it  by 
assault,  and  when  masters  of  the  walls,  were  obliged  to  be- 
siege the  houses.  The  bridge  of  Saragossa  consists  of  seven 
arches,  one  of  which  is  1 80  feet  wide.  The  Holy  street ‘ is 
not  only  longer  but  broader  than  aivy  oilier  in  the  town. 
The  church  of  Our  Ladyk  is  superior  ui  architectural  beauty 
to  die  cathedral,  and  also  more  celebrated  on  account  of  its 
miracles.  The  adjoining  counuj  has  a monotonous  appear- 
ance in  spite  of  the  most  varied  culture.  An  edifice  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  convent  of  die  Hieronymites,  erected  in 
the  middle  ages,  exhibits  a fine  mixture  of  the  Moorish  and 
Italian  styles. 

Catalonia,  contiguous  to  France,  Arragon  and  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia,  is  bathed  on  the  east  by  die  Mediterranean. 
A mountainous  country  and  a peat  extent  of  coast  appear 
to  have  had  some  influence  on  uie  character  of  the  miiubit- 
ants,  or  in  other  words  to  have  rendered  diem  more  indus- 
trious, more  attached  to  their  native  land,  and  consequendy 
more  watchful  of  its  independence.  The  people  of  Marea 
I Hurpanica,  as  the  province  was  then  called,  shook  off  the 
I Moorish  yoke  in  the  tendi  century.  Golholaunia,  from 
which  the  word  Catalonia  has  been  derived,  was  at  die  same 
time  substituted  for  its  ancient  name.1  Tlie  counts  of  Cata- 
lonia, originally  vassals  of  France,  at  length  made  themselves 
independent,  and  the  people  excited  by  their  warlike  spirit, 
earned  their  arms  or  their  commerce  into  most  countries  then 
known.  Lastly,  the  liouse  of  Catalonia  having  liceome 


* “ In  the  tenth  century.  the  province  of  Catalonia,  which  had  boon 
already  freed  from  the  Mnora,  changed  it*  name  of  Marea  Hispantrm 
for  that  of  Qotholaunia,  from  which  the  prenenl  name  i*  derived.** 
Catalonia  who  conquered  by  the  Saracene  in  712,  but  before  the  can- 
cluiiiun  of  th*  eamfl  rentary  (the  eighth,)  they  were  completely  expel- 
led from  the  province  by  Lewi*  the  Debonnair*. — Ed.  Encye.— P. 
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powerful  from  alliances,  was  able  in  unite  on  a single  head 
all  the  crowns  of  Spain.  The  activity  which  distinguishes 
the  Catalonian,  his  patience  of  labour,  his  pride  that  makes 
him  submit  in  many  privations  ntflier  than  become  a ser- 
vant, or  engage  in  servile  employments  in  his  native  coun- 
try, and  his  language,  a Provencal  dialect  unintelligihlu  u> 
oilier  Spaniards,*  render  Catalonia  different  in  many  reaped* 
fixjtn  every  oilier  province  in  the  kingdom.  Agriculture  has 
made  greater  progress  ; trees  ore  not  proscribed  as  in  some 
other  provinces ; the  woods  and  groves  near  the  towns 
heighten  the  effect  of  the  scenery,  ami  afford  a grateful 
shade  against  the  heat  of  the  sun,  an  advantage  of  which 
Arragon  has  been  deprived. 

Juoquera  at  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  last  Spanish 
town  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  those  mountains,  was 
called  Jvncana  by  the  Romans  from  the  great  number  of 
rushes*  (stipa  letuicuiima),  that  grow  in  the  neighbourliood. 
The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  mostly  confined  to  their 
cork  maim  factories,  from  which  they  derive  a considerable 
profit.  Figueras,  supposed  to  possess  the  strongest  citadel 
m Europe,  is  regularly  built  and  situated  in  a fruitful  coun- 
try at  die  extremity  of  a range  of  hills  which  separates  die 
course  of  the  Muga  from  that  of  die  Marol.  Two  roads 
meet  in  Figueras,  one  of  which  leads  to  Rosas,  a strong 
place  on  the  coast  with  a large  hut  not  very  safe  anchorage, 
and  die  other  to  Ccrona,  which  the  poet  Prudentius,  a 
writer  of  the  fourth  ceolury,  calls  the  small  and  wealthy 
town  of  Gcntnda.  Litdc  of  its  wealth  now  remains ; it 
stands  at  die  foot  of  a hill,  and  is  commanded  by  die 
small  fort  of  Montioui ; all  the  other  fortifications  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  French  in  1808.  The  only  remarkable 
monuments  are  the  Arabic  baths  widiin  die  convent  of  die 
Capuchins,  and  the  cad  ted  rul  of  which  die  front  cannot  be 
too  much  commended.  Tliero  are  soap  works  and  one  or 
two  cotton  manufactories  in  die  town. 

Urgel,  or  as  it  is  called  in  Spain,  Seo  dr  Urgel,  an  epis- 
copal city,  well  known  during  die  last  Spanish  revolution  as 
die  place  where  die  apostolic  junta  assembled,  rises  in  a 
valley  near  the  Pyrenees,  on  die  banks  of  the  Segre.  Ba- 
laguer  and  its  strong  castle  are  situated  below  it  on  the  same 
river ; it  is  die  ancient  town  of  Bargusia , to  which  place, 
according  to  Livy,  the  Romans  sent  ambassadors  two  cen- 
turies before  die  vulgar  era,  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  to 
break  off  their  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians.  Hie  Se- 
gre also  waters  Lerida,  or  as  Lucan  calls  it  “ Iltrda  on  die 
peaceful  streams  of  the  Sicoris”  Livy  calls  it  by  the  an- 
cient Greek  name  of  .dthanagia,  which  signifies  immortal. 
Lerida  rises  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a very  fruitful  country  ; the  banks  of  the  river  are  shaded 
by  jioplars  and  other  trees.  The  town  still  possesses  some 
remains  of  ancient  splendour,  among  others  the  gate  of  Los 
Botes,  a Roman  building.  Cervera,  although  the  largest  of 
die  four  towns  of  the  same  name,  is  a small  place  sir- 
rounded  with  walls  and  defended  by  an  ancient  castle. 
The  university  may  be  considered  the  finest  edifice ; it  was 
founded  in  the  year  1717.  Igualada  on  the  banks  of  the  I 


Rio  Noya,  is  well  built ; the  inhabitants  are  frugal  and  in- 
dustrious/ 

Montserrat  rises  at  the  distance  of  five  leagues  from  the 
last  mentioned  place  ; its  numerous  peaks  tower  into  die  air, 
and  from  their  appearance  its  name  lias  been  derived,  which 
signifies  the  serrated  mountain.  The  caverns  in  its  schist- 
ous and  calcareous  mass  are  remarkable  for  the  yellow  ala- 
baster deposited  within  diem  in  the  fonn  of  stalactites.  The 
mountain  is  about  eight  leagues  in  circumference,  and  its 
i summit  is  almost  always  concealed  by  clouds.  Fourteen 
I liermitages  are  situated  between  die  base  and  the  top ; the 
I magnificent  convent  of  die  Benedictines  is  about  half  way 
i from  the  summit.  It  was  there  dial  Ignatius  Loyala,  an- 
I ticipating  the  great  events  to  which  he  believed  himself 
; called,  consecrated  his  sword  to  die  virgin.  The  Carde- 
) neta  which  throws  itself  into  die  LJobregat,  flows  at  no  great 
distance  from  Montserrat ; a canal  serves  as  a comiruuiica- 
j tion  between  die  two  rivers,  and  runs  dirough  die  town  of 
Manresa,  the  inhabitants  of  w hich  carry  on  a trade  in  silks 
and  gun-powder.  A very  maguificent  church  may  be  seen 
on  the  left  bank  of  die  Cardenct ; it  was  built  by  tue  Jesuits 
above  a grotto,  to  which  die  founder  of  their  order  retired, 
when  he  composed  his  Spiritual  Exercises. 

The  small  town  of  Cardona,  at  some  leagues  to  die  north 
of  Manresa,  is  supposed  lo  have  been  die  ancient  Udvra  ; 
at  present  it  is  only  remarkable  for  the  rock-salt  mines  in 
the  vicinity,  but  it  b difficult  lo  conceive  a more  splendid 
spectacle  than  these  large  open  quarries  exhibiting  saline 
deposits  nearly  four  hundred  feet  in  height,*  and  which 
when  illumined  widi  die  suids  rays,  display  die  brilliant 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  Tlie  strata  of  rock  salt  are  in 
some  (daces  as  transparent  as  crystal ; in  others  dioy  are 
blue  or  bright  red  or  mixed  with  greyish  clay.  The  variety 
of  vivid  colours  gives  to  the  abrupt  sides,  uie  prominences 
and  die  summits  of  this  imposing  mass,  the  only  one  of  die 
kind  in  Europe,  the  appearance  of  a mountain  of  precious 
atones,  surpassing  in  magnificence  whatever  lias  been  imag- 
ined by  the  nauves  of  die  east  concerning  the  ubodes  of 
fairies  and  genii.  The  geological  position  of  these  salt  mines 
was  long  unknown  to  naturalists  ; but  it  lias  now  been  ascer- 
tained that  die  vast  prominence  which  diey  form,  in  the 
midst  of  a space  nearly  twelve  thousand  feet  in  length,  and 
four  thousand  in  breadth/  contains  deposits  of  gypsum  and 
clay  arranged  in  vertical  strata,  and  separating  in  some 
places  the  layers  of  salt.  These  substances,  together  with 
the  sandstone,  die  quartz  and  die  limestone  of  the  surround- 
ing mountains,  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  die  inter- 
mediate formation.*  h 

A road  from  Cardona  passes  between  frightful  precipices 
and  through  a thick  wood  at  the  end  of  which  may  be  seen 
the  romantic  town  of  Solsona/  die  SettJsis  of  Ptolemy.  It 
rises  near  die  extremity  of  a group  of  mountains,  on  die 
banks  of  the  Rio  Negro.  The  neighbouring  districts  are  well 
cultivated,  and  the  inhabitants  of  die  town  manufacture  cut- 
lery and  hardware.  A chain  of  mountains  connected  with 
die  Pyreruean  range,  and  separating  the  course  of  the  Lk>- 


* A ■mouther  dialect  « f the  name  language  is  spoken  in  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia,  particularly  by  the  country  people.— P. 

* “ Sparta'1 — esparto  grow.  Sec  note  * p.  Ml!. 

* Both  of  die  taro  last  town*  arc  on  the  road  from  Lerida  to  Barce- 
lona. M.  B. 

* Cardonero. 

* “ 100  metre*  in  height  ” 

* *•  31HI0  moires  in  length  and  1000  in  breadth.” 

* *•— lo  the  formation  of  middle  sediment  [sedimms  meymsY'"- sec- 
ondary formation.  M.  Cordier  considers  the  salt  and  gypsum  aa  trau- 
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ritimi,  and  the  rocks  in  the  surronnding  mountains  as  secondary. 
The  sail  hill  occupies  the  centre  of  a circus  baring  the  shape  of  a 
horee  shoe,  and  surrounded  by  mouirtaine  on  every  side,  eacepl  to* 
. wards  the  east,  where  it  opens  on  the  valley  of  the  Cardonero.  Bee  an 
abstract  of  M.  Cordier’s  memoir  in  De  la  Beebe’s  Selections  of  Ge- 
ological Memoirs,  p.  58. — P. 

b See  the  mrmoir  on  the  rock  salt  of  Cardona,  by  M.  Cordier. 
(Journal  de  Phy  si  quo,  tome  63.) 
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bregat  from  that  of  the  Ter,  extends  between  Solsona  and 
Vich,*  the  latter  an  ancient  town  built  on  the  ruins  of  Atuuiy 
the  inhabitants  of  which  resisted  the  Romans  a hundred  and 
eighty-five  years  before  the  vulgar  era.  The  streets  are 
broad,  some  liowevcr  are  not  pa\red,  and  most  of  them  are 
very  steep.  The  principal  square  is  surrounded  with  ar- 
cades, and  tiie  shops,  coflfee-Iwuses,  and  other  places  of 
amusement  render  it  a place  of  resort  for  the  town’s  people. 
The  fertility  of  its  environs,  the  copper  and  coal  mines  in 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  the  linen  and  cotton  manu- 
factures within  the  walls,  maintain  the  commerce  of  the 
inhabitants. 

As  to  the  towus  on  tin?  coast  of  Catalonia,  Mataro,  or  as 
PKny  calls  it  lUuro , is  the  capita)  of  a maritime  department. 

It  carries  on  a considerable  roasting  trade,  and  many  ves- 
sels repair  to  the  liarbour;  the  inhabitants  manufacture  a 
great  quantity  of  lace,  and  the  products  of  the  distilleries 
are  held  in  some  repute.  The  old  town  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence ; ancient  walls,  gates  and  odier  remains  of  antiquity 
stiH  remain  ; the  streets  are  narrow,  but  not  so  crooked  as 
those  in  many  other  Spanish  cities.  The  new  town,  formerly 
a suburb,  is  now  much  larger  than  the  old ; it  is  better  ■ 
planned  and  better  built ; die  houses  are  not  inelegant,  and  i 
many  of  them  are  adorned  with  fresco  paintings. 

Whether  the  stranger  travels  along  the  road  that  leads 
from  Mataro  to  Barcelona,  or  proceeds  to  the  same  capital  . 
by  sea,  be  is  struck  with  die  beauty  of  its  position,  the  regu-  j 
larity  of  the  buildings,  and  die  impulse  given  to  commerce  i 
by  the  activity  of  die  population.  There  are  not  fewer  i 
than  seven  hospitals,  four  public  libraries,  eight  public  schools,* 
a seminary,  an  institution  for  die  deaf  and  dumb,  an  academy 
of  painting,  schools  of  pharmacy,  surgery  and  medicine,  and 
lastly,  a society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  sciences.® 
The  buildings  set  apart  for  these  different  institutions  are 
not  unworthy  the  large  city  of  Barcelona ; Imt  the  finest 
edifices  are  those  reserved  tor  public  or  religious  purposes : , 
among  the  former  are  the  palace  of  audience, d in  which  die 
celebrated  archives  of  Arrogon,  and  other  documents  con- 
nected with  that  kingdom,  as  old  as  the  eighth  century,  are 
deposited ; the  town-house,  an  elegant  building ; the  palace 
of  the  captain-general  of  the  customs,  the  front  of  which  is 
adorned  with  two  rows  of  columns  j the  lory  a or  exchange, 
admirable  for  die  simplicity  of  its  architecture ; and  lastly, 
the  theatre,  perhaps  die  finest  of  die  kind  in  Spain.  The 
convent  of  Santa  Clara  is  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient 
palace  that  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Barcelona,  and  die 
kings  of  Arragon.®  The  cloister  in  the  convent  of  Mercy 
is  very  large  and  of  finislied  workmanship.  The  church 
of  St.  Michael,  once  the  temple  of  Neptune,  is  still  adorned 
with  an  ancient  Mosaic  pavement.  The  cathedral  is  a 
Gothic  building,  but  bold,  simple  and  majestic ; an  alabas- 
ter mausoleum,  containing  die  remains  of  St.  Eulalia,  the 
tutelar  saint  of  die  city,  may  lie  seen  in  a chapel  under  the  ! 
church.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Sea  is  after  die  f 
cathedral,  die  finest  in  Barcelona.  It  is  not  difficult  to  i 
trace  die  successive  additions  made  to  die  town ; the  old 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  die  new  are  straight ; j 

* vicq.  Vlquo— Vic  (Vosgian) — Vie  da  Oeona  (D’Anville.)— P. 

* ” College*  " 

* “ A school  of  pirating,  and  another  of  hellos  letirrs,  a college  of 
pharmacy,  a icbool  of  surgery.  in  academy  of  practical  medicine,  and 
• society  of  irt«  and  scieace*.” 

* Pb*  hotel  of  the  Deputation,  {Im  Com  de  in  Deputation  ) “ The 

of  the  audience  or  deputation.” 

* of  the  Count*  of  Barcelona  and  the  Kings  of  Arrogon 
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the  modem  houses  consist  of  four  or  five  stories ; they  are 
adorned  with  balconies,  and  are  mostly  constructed  with 
considerable  taste.  Many  Roman  monuments  are  still  to 
be  found  in  Barcelona ; the  ancient  city  was  called  Barcino, 
and  it  has  been  supposed,  was  founded  by  Hamilcar,  the 
ancestor*  of  Hannibal.  The  fort  of  Monjuich  or  Montjoui, 
which  guards  the  town  on  the  south,  while  die  citadel  de- 
fends h on  die  north,  stands  on  the  site  of  a temple  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter.  The  new  town  of  Barcelonetta  has  been 
built  near  the  mole  that  extends  into  the  sea ; it  forms 
merely  a suburb  of  Barcelona.  The  port,  although  regularly 
cleaned,  is  much  encumbered  with  ooae  and  pebbles ; it 
has  been  for  a long  uine  inaccessible  to  large  snips,  an  in- 
convenience which  has  hitherto  had  little  eflect  on  the  com- 
merce of  die  place  ; the  products  of  its  industry  consist  in 
cloths,  velvets,  silks,  lace  and  excellent  armour.*  The 
consequences  of  the  epidemical  disease  by  which  the  pop- 
ulation was  more  than  decimated  in  1821,  are  now  almost 
forgotten. 

! It  would  be  an  omission  to  say  nothing  of  the  situation 
of  Barcelona,  or  the  varied  scenery  in  die  neighbourhood, 
forming  a landscape  of  lofty  hills,  thick  woods,  precipices, 
i torrents  and  foaming  cataracts,  worthy  to  be  appreciated  by 
i those  who  can  find  subjects  of  study  in  the  beauties  of  na- 
i ture. 

i Many  monuments  of  Roman  power  are  seen  in  the 
i country  betwen  the  capital  of  Catalonia  and  Tarragona ; 
j the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  near  Villa  Franca  form  a com- 
munication between  two  steep  mountains ; die  ruins  of  an 
ancient  fortress  are  situated  near  Villa  Nova,*  and  numer- 
ous sepulchres  dug  in  rocks,  exhibiting,  if  k may  be  so 
said,  tne  impressions  of  so  many  human  bodies,  indicate 
the  site  of  Carthago  Vetus , a town  mentioned  by  Ptolemy ; 
. a triumphal  arch  rises  beyond  the  burgh  of  Vendrell,  and 
near  Torre-dam-Barra,  a majestic  tomb,  which  according  to 
. popular  tradition  contains  the  ashes  of  the  Scipios.  From 
the  last  mentioned  place  may  be  seen  Tarragona  apparendy 
extending  into  the  sea,  and  which  different  antiquarians  con- 
sider Tarraco,  a place  that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  gave 
its  name  to  the  largest  province  in  ancient  Htspania.  The 
town  stands  on  an  eminence  six  hundred  feed  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ; it  is  defended  by  walls  flanked  with  bastions, 
and  within  their  enclosure  are  many  ancient  monuments 
together  with  some  fine  modem  buildings.  The  Roman 
aqueduct  is  still  kept  in  good  repair ; uniting  utility  with  its 
historical  recollections,  it  furnishes  wholesome  and  limpid 
water  to  the  whole  population.  The  cathedral,  of  which 
the  architecture  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Moors,  is  certainly  the  largest  building  in  die  town.  Tar- 
ragona was  exposed  to  many  disasters  in  consequence  of  its 
resistance  to  the  French  armies,  but  it  has  now  become 
more  industrious  and  more  flourishing  dian  formerly.  The 
■ harbour  begun  in  1 800,  affords  at  present  an  easv  entrance 
» to  ships,  and  a safe  retreat  against  every  storm.  The  wool, 
the  fisheries,  and  the  coasting  trade  of  Tarragona,  together 
with  the  commercial  relations  between  the  same  place  and 
| distant  countries  are  the  guarantees  of  its  prosperity.  The 

•erve*  for  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  academy  of  medicine. 
Ed.  Enejx. — r. 

* 14  Aleut,"  grandfather.  Barcelona  ru  originally  founded  by  Hi- 
mile* r Marco*,  the  father  of  Hannibal,  and  from  him  celled  llarcino. 
(Rees*  Cye  V— P. 

* “ Arinea  blmchee,"  swords,  sabre*,  ind  other  •mill  arm*.— Bar- 
celona ho*  a Urge  cannon  foundery,  be*idee  manufactories  of  muskets, 
pistol*,  swords,  and  other  small  inns  — I". 

* Villa  tfuava.  »“7G0fcel." 
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town  was  (he  birth-place  of  Paul  Orosius,  a disciple  of  Sl  I 
Augustine. 

Keuss/  a place  founded  by  the  clergy  of  Tarragona*'* 
was  only  a burgh  at  (he  end  of  the  last  century,  but  its 
commerce  and  industry  now  place  it  among  lire  number  of 
important  towns.  It  carries  on  a trade  in  gloss,  and  it  pos- 
sesses a hundred  and  fifty  tan-pits,  a hundred  and  twenty 
machines  for  carding  cotton,  eighty-four  for  spinning  silk,' 
six  bleach-fields,  as  many  hat  manufactories,  fifteen  soap  | 
works,  and  twenty  for  different  sorts  of  dying. 

Tortosa,  the  ancient  Dertosa , formerly  one  of  the  largest  1 
cities  in  Tarraconensis,  stands  near  tire  southern  extremity  ! 
of  die  province,  between  two  chains  of  mountains  on  tire 
banks  of  the  Ebro.  'Hie  Spaniards  having  taken  it  from 
the  Moors  in  die  year  1149,  tire  latter  collected  a great 
force,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town ; tire  besieged  exhausted 
by  a long  resistance,  were  about  to  give  up  lire  place  for 
want  of  hands  to  defend  it,  when  the  women  took  up  arms, 
and  drove  away  the  Mussulmans.  A military  ceremony  in 
which  the  women  took  precedence  of  the  men,  served  until 
lately  to  perpetuate  die  memory  of  the  event.  Tortosa  is  at , 
present  reckoned  one  of  die  strong  places  in  SjKiin,  and  it 
is  also  die  capital  of  a maritime  department.  The  finest  edi- 
frees  in  die  town  arc  die  cathedral  and  die  episcopal  palace. 

The  kingdom  of  Valencia  forms  a province  bounded  by 
Catalonia,  Arragon,  New  Castile  and  Murcia.  The  coasts 
are  more  extensive  than  those  of  Catalonia  ; the  land  yields 
rich  harvests,  and  abounds  in  mines  and  different  sorts  of 
marble. 

Tire  Yalcnrittn  is  not  only  laborious  and  industrious,  but 
he  possesses  a lively  imagination,  and  bis  uniform  gayety  or 
cheerfulness  cannot  be  wholly  subdued  by  misfortunes,  j 
They  unite,  says  Fischer/  the  opposite  qualities  that  are  re-  j 
marked  in  lire  inhabitants  of  die  north  and  in  diose  of  the 
south,  tire  bodily  strength  of  die  Norwegian  with  die  im- 
petuosity of  the  Provencal.  They  are  fond  of  religious 
ceremonies,  festivals,  amusements  and  every  sort  of  bodily 
exercise.  It  is  inspiring  to  see  the  ardour  with  which  they 
dance  to  die  accompaniment  of  die  tambourine  and  the 
dulzayna , an  Arabic  instrument,  not  unlike  die  clarionet, 
used  at  present  in  no  other  Spanish  province.  Their  dia- 
lect, derived  from  die  Provencal,  aid  tough  soft  and  agreea- 
ble, particularly  in  the  mouths  of  die  women,  is  not  desti- 
tute of  energy.  Tire  Ftira,  a very  ancient  ballad,  which  1 
the  peasant  sings  to  die  sound  of  his  guitar,  expresses  the 
woes  of  love  in  harmonious  modulations  and  in  the  con- 
tinued accord  of  the  accompaniment.  A fondness  for  finery  j 
or  display  in  dress  is  common  to  every  class  of  people  in 
Valencia.  The  bonnets  of  die  peasantry  are  like  those  used 
by  die  ancient  Phrygians ; their  shifts  are  bound  by  a girdle, 
and  descend  in  die  twin  of  a tunic  ;•  sandals  attached  with 
cords  are  worn  instead  of  shoes ; lastly,  a large  piece  of 
rlotli  falls  over  die  slreuklers,  and  completes  die  costume. 
On  festival  ami  gala  days  they  appear  in  velvet,  a broad  hat 
encircled  widi  ribbons  protects  ilrein  from  the  sun,  while 
their  mantles  and  buskins  are  adorned  with  strings'  of  gold 
or  silk.  Tire  country  women  are  distinguished  by  dreir 


grace  and  gayety  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  odicr  provinces ; 
they  never  appear  without  their  veils,  and  wear  even  during 
festivals  die  same  sort  of  bodice  that  was  worn  by  their  an- 
cestors. 

The  road  from  Tortosa  leads  to  Peniscola,  n frontier 
town  in  Valencia;  it  stands  on  n rock  that  rises  from  die 
sea  to  the  height  of  240  feet,  and  a belt  of  sand,  only  thirty 
feet  wide  in  its  narrowest  part,  unites  it  with  tire  continent ; 
but  die  same  belt  was  sometimes  covered  with  water  in 
tempestuous  weather,  before  a dike  was  raised  by  die  in- 
habitants. The  town  thus  fortified  by  its  position  was  con- 
sidered impregnable  until  Marshal  Suchet  took  possession 
of  it  in  November  1811.  lire  ruins  of  a church  belong- 
ing to  die  Templars  may  still  be  seen ; it  was  to  h dial  dre 
anti  pope  Peter  Lima.*  wire  had  taken  the  title  of  Benedict 
the  Tnirteenth,  fled  for  safety ; he  died  in  die  same  place 
in  the  year  1423.  A natural  grotto  into  which  die  waves 
are  precipitated  with  a loud  noise,  has  been  called  tire  Bu- 
fador  of  pope  Luna  in  honor  of  the  same  celebrated  person/ 
Castellon,  sumamed  dr  la  Plana,  to  distinguish  it  from  two 
other  cities  of  the  same  name,  die  one  in  Valencia,  the  odier 
in  Catalonia,  is  a well  built  town  about  a league  from  the  sea, 
and  at  a short  distance  from  the  Rio  Mijares,  over  which  a ‘ 
bridge  of  thirteen  arches  has  been  lately  erected.  Francis- 
co Ribaha,  the  celebrated  painter,  was  a native  of  die  town. 
Segorbc1  lias  been  considered  die  Segobriga  mentioned  by 
Pliny ; but  die  dolphins  represented  on  the  medals  of  the 
same  place  seem  to  indicate  diat  the  ancient  town  of  die 
Suossettni  was  not  far  from  die  sea/ 

Valencia,  which  gives  its  name  to  die  province,  is  one  of 
dre  finest  and  largest  cities  in  Spain.  The  Spaniards  still 
call  it  by  dre  ancient  name  of  VaUntta}  but  die  antiquities 
consist  merely  of  imperfect  inscriptions  and  mutilated  col- 
umns. The  Guadalaviar  passes  through  die  town  ; aldiough 
at  no  great  distance  from  its  mouth,  it  is  very  narrow,  be- 
cause die  streams  are  diverted  and  serve  to  irrigate  dre  fer- 
tile districts  watered  by  dre  river.  Bridges*  lead  from  dre 
town  to  dre  different  suburbs.  Tire  cadiedral,  an  ancient 
mosque,  may  be  remarked  on  account  of  a silver  altar/  and 
die  pictures  that  adorn  the  chapels.  The  Arabic  baths,  al- 
d tough  disfigured  by  modem  additions,  enable  us  to  judge 
of  die  manner  in  which  die  Moors  bid  out  diese  edifices. 
The  custom-house,  a fine  building,  forms  nearly  a side  of 
die  square  of  St.  Domingo.  The  lonja  or  exchange,  a 
Godiic  edifice  in  the  market-place,  is  crowned  by  a range  of 
battlements  rising  above  a hall  120  feet  long,  eighty  broad 
and  sixty  in  height.  Tire  elegance  of  the  private  houses, 
ut  the  sanio  time  dial  it  announces  the  wealth,  is  creditable 
to  dre  taste  of  the  inhabitants.  The  same  town  was  dre  first 
in  Spain,  in  which  serenot  were  established,  or  companies 
of  police  that  walk  the  streets  at  night,  watch  over  thepub- 
lic  safety,  and  warn  the  inhabitants  in  cases  of  fire.  These 
useful  institutions  have  been  adopted  in  all  dre  large  Spanish 
towns  since  die  last  century'.  Lasdy,  it  was  also  the  first 
place  that  participated  in  the  benefits  of  printing ; so  early 
as  dre  year  1474,  the  inhabitants  distinguished  themselves 
in  dre  new  art,  and  even  at  present  it  possesses  a decided 


* Reas  A.  D.  1151. 

* “ It  pomrwrx  a glass  house.  150  tanneries,  120  mar  hints  for  card* 
my  cotton.  84  for  spinning  (JUaiures)--' " 

< Gemelde  von  Valencia,  herausgatfeben  von  Ch.  Aug.  Fischer. 

* "Their  shirts  are  hound  by  a girdle,  and  descend  over  their  naked 
limbs  in  the  form  of  a tunic,  or  are  con&ned  at  the  waist  by  loose 
drawers"  (toi zones  ) 

1 " (rtniei,"  loops.  i Pedro  de  l.una 

» “ A grotto  into  which  the  waves  arc  precipitated,  and  from  which  \ 


they  spout  in  showers  of  spray  to  a very  m*t  distance,  is  celled  from 
the  latter  circumstance,  £f  Bufodor  del  Pspn  Luna,  (the  blower  or 
puffer  of  Pope  Luna.)1' 

• Segorba. — Ta. 

‘ Compare  D’  An  villa  with  the  work  entitled  MedoUos  ds  Lspana  by 
P.  Florez. 

1 The  Spanish  orthography  is  FWsusie.— P. 

• 44  Five  bridges.”  . 

• 44  The  gnat  altar." 
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superiority  in  this  respect  over  ell  the  other  towns  in  the 
kingdom.  The  suite  cause  may  account  in  some  measure 
for  the  rank  winch  it  holds  among  the  cities  that  have  pro- 
duced celebrated  men  in  literature  and  the  arts.  The  insti- 
tutions connected  with  education  or  instruction  are  seven 
seminaries,*  an  university,  two  public  libraries,  a botanical 

rien,  a great  many  elementary  schools,  a military  school 
cavalry,  a royal  academy  of  liberal  arts,  and  a society  of 
agriculture  and  rural  economy.* 

Whether  a stranger  leaves  Valencia  by  the  gate  of  Serra- 
nos, of  which  the  semi-gothic  architecture  arid  the  two  mas- 
sive octagonal  towers  accord  perfectly  with  die  battlemented 
wails  that  surround  the  town,  or  proceeds  by  the  triumplml 
gale,  called  die  Puerto  del  Heal,  along  the  fine  walk  of  the 
Alameda,  he  is  equally  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try, die  richness  of  the  cultivation,  and  die  luxuriance  of  the 
vegetation  throughout  the  wliole  extent  that  die  eye  can 
reach. 

Two  places  may  be  mentioned  between  Valencia  and 
Alicante,  namely,  Oandia,  a small  maritime  town,  situated 
in  the  most  fruitful  and  finest  part  of  the  province,  and  He- 
ms, a port  now  insignificant,  hut  celebrated  in  ancient  times 
under  the  name  of  Dianium ,*  from  a temple  consecrated  to 
Diana,  of  which  some  remains  may  be  observed.  Alicante4 
still  retains  an  Arabic  name ; it  is  built  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Lucentvm,  and  extends  along  a fine  beach  under 
several  hills.  A castle  commands  the  nearest  of  these 
heights,  the  rocks  of  which  threaten  to  give  way  end  to  de- 
stroy the  town.  The  harbour  is  safe  and  commodious,  and 
the  large  and  deep  bay  might  serve  as  an  anclmring  place 
for  several  fleets.  Orihuela  near  the  confines  of  Murcia, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Oreelu,  a town  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  by  tlte  Carthaginians;  k stands  in  a 
fruitful  plain  watered  by  the  Segura,  and  at  the  base  of  a 
kifty  calcareous  hill.  Xicona,*  a place  of  some  trade/  is 
about  twelve  leagues  to  the  north-east  of  Orihuela.  Lastly, 
San  F elipe,  formerly  Xativa,  which  was  destroyed  because 
the  inhabitants  resined  Philip  the  Filth,  and  afterwards 
restored  by  the  same  prince,  wlio  gave  it  the  name  that  it 
now  bears,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  on  which 
may  be  seen  an  ancient  castle,  built  first  by  the  Romans, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Goths  and  Moors.  San  Felipe  pos- 
sesses a considerable  trade  in  cotton  and  silk  manufactures, 
and  according  to  tradition,  it  occupies  the  site  of  Salabit, 
famous  in  ancient  times  for  its  linen. 

New  Castile  forms  a large  division  of  Spain,  liounded  by 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  Arragon,  Old  Castile,  Ettremadti- 
ra,  Andalusia  and  Murcia;  it  comprehends  the  provinces 
of  Cuenca,  Guadalaxara,  Madrid,  Toledo  and  La  Mancha. 

Few  towns  of  any  consequence  are  situated  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Cucnca.a  San  Clemente  in  the  south,  is  one  of  the 
largest ; it  possesses  a Ijuin  seminary.  Huete,fc  a small 
and  finely  situated  town  in  the  north,  bears  the  name  of  the 
stream  lliat  w aters  it.  Cuenca  in  the  centre,  tlte  ancient 
V aleria,  near  the  confluence  of  die  Huecar  and  the  Jucar, 
rises  on  a mountain  of  which  the  sides  form  lofty  precipices 
above  these  rivers.  It  contains  fourteen  churrhes,  two  hos- 
• *'  Collsgt*.’' 

* u — a society  of  nvriculeir.  end  economy"— net  of  rural  economy 
alone,  bat  of  the  uaeral  arte.  The  Economical  Society  of  Vaioncia 
directed  it*  attention  to  improving  the  silk  manufacture.  (Town*- 
ena.)-P.  V 

• Strabo,  Book  III.  eh.  4,  $ 0.  * Alicant. 

• Xixoni,  Jijona. 

1 “ It  caxriaa  on  a considerable  trade  in  a kind  of  sweetmeat  called 
turren." 


pitals  and  three  seminaries,1  but  it  was  formerly  more  popu- 
lous than  at  present.  It  is  the  native  town  of  the  architect 
Herrera/  and  of  the  celebrated  jesuit  Lewis  Molina,  one  of 
die  most  subtle  casuists  of  his  fraternity. 

Siguenra  m the  province  of  Guadalaxara  contains  nothing 
remarkable  except  a Gothic  cathedra),  tiirce  hundred  ana 
thirteen  feet  long,  a hundred  and  twelve  broad,  and  as  many 
in  height.  It  was  in  ancient  times  the  Cehiberian  town  of 
Seguntia.  Guadalaxara  or  Guadalajara,  although  the  capi- 
tal, is  an  old  Moorish  town,  ill  built  and  enclosed  with  walls, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rio  Henares.  It  still  possesses 
some  of  tlic  cloth  manufactories  in  which  its  riches  formerly 
consisted ; the  largest  of  these  manufactories  belongs  to  the 
king,  but  their  products  are  not  in  so  great  repute  as  they 
once  were. 

Madrid,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  adds  considerably  to 
the  importance  ot  the  province,  in  which  it  is  situated.  The 
town,  it  b said,  was  built  near  the  site  of  Mantua a city 
belonging  to  the  Carpetani.  While  the  Goths  were  masters 
of  the  country,  it  was  a mere  viHnge  under  the  archbishops 
of  Toledo.  It  was  included  in  the  number  of  royal  towns 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  obtained  the  title  of  capital  by 
a decree  of  Philip  the  Second.  It  is  higher  than  any  other 
metropolis  m Europe,  being  1800  feet*  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  a circumstance  that  partly  accounts  for  tire  compar- 
ative coldness  of  the  temperature.  The  climate  has  some 
resemblance  to  that  in  the  north ; in  summer  the  heat  is 
oppressive,  the  centigrade  thermometer  reaches  often  to 
forty  degrees ; in  winter,  the  cold  is  keen  and  piercing,  and 
the  mercury  in  the  same  thermometer  descends  sometimes 
so  low  as  eight  or  ten  degrees  below  the  freezing  point. 
The  houses  are  ill  adapted  to  shelter  the  inhabitants  against 
the  cold  or  the  humidity  of  the  north  wind,  for  they  consist 
mostly  of  high  apartments,  in  many  places  not  air-tight,  and 
seldom  provided  with  a fire  ot  chimney.  The  word  Madrid 
is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  signifies  a writ-aired  home,0  but  the 
variableness  of  die  climate  gives  rise  to  phthisis,  putrid 
fevers  and  a sort  of  dangerous  colic,  which,  according  to 
\ many,  can  only  be  successfully  treated  by  the  physicians  of 
the  country.®  It  still  contains  some  old  houses  built  of 
wood,  and  decorated  according  to  the  ancient  custom  with 
paintings  representing  bull-fights  and  persons  in  the  costume 
of  tiie  sixteenth  century ; but  the  modem  quarters  of  the 
town  are  provided  with  brick  or  stone  houses  and  broad 
streets,  not  inferior  to  any  in  other  European  capitals.  The 
street  of  Alcala  is  the  largest  in  Madrid,  and  the  most  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  public  buildings ; ten  carriages 
may  pass  abreast  in  any  part  of  it.  Of  the  fortv-two  squares, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  square  of  tlic  Royal  Pal- 
ace, adorned  by  that  large  and  imposing  edifice ; the  square 
of  the  sun/  where  five  of  the  principal  streets  terminate,  and 
j a place  of  resort  both  for  the  idle  and  the  busy ; and  lastly, 
J the  great  square  ( Plaza  Mayor)  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 


formerly  frequented  on  account  of  the  bull-fights  and  the 
public  festivals  at  which  the  king  assisted  from  the  balcony 
of  a small  palace  that  has  been  sinre  converted  into  a hall 
for  the  royal  academy  of  history.  Tlic  Cevada  is  the  place 

: « Cuenca,  Cusnta.  h liueta,  Gueta. 

* “ Colleges.'*  * * Joan  dp  Herrera. 

1 Menthai  C ftrprlMBontm. 

•5070  feet.  (Ed.  Encyc  )-226I  feet  Fr.  (M.  B Table  of  Euro- 
, petn  altitudes,) 

] • “ Maieon  du  bon  air" — a salubrious  dwelling, 

j * Fischer,  Boise  nach  Spanisn.  , 

*•  Puerto  del  SoL 
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to  which  the  people  run  with  the  greiurst  pleasure,  bemuse 
it  is  there  that  criminals  are  executed,  hut  the  moat  delight- 
ful to  a real  Spaniard,  is  die  one  that  serves  as  as  arena  for 
bull-fights. 

Whoever  lias  not  been  a witness  of  die*  spectacles, 
where  the  blood  of  man  is  mingled  with  tiie  blow!  of  an 
infuriated  beast,  can  form  bin  an  imperfect  idea  of  them.  It 
is  still  more  difficult  to  conceive  the  ardour  with  which  the 
people,  as  welt  as  men  and  women  of  the  highest  rank,  rush 
into  the  enclosure!  prepared  fcr  these  dangerous  combats. 
The  artisan,  insensible  to  die  warns  of  his  amity,  leaves  his 
work,  and  carries  bis  furniture  or  ties#  clothes  to  a mount  of 
putty,  that  he  may  procure  a sufficient  sum  to  pay  for  his 
place  at  the  camdaf  A surgeon  and  a priest  may  be  seen 
m attendance  near  the  amphitheatre,  apparently  very  indiffer- 
ent about  the  passing  scene,  until  it  bus  been  announced  to 
them  that  the  toreador  is  mortally  wounded,  when  the  one 
administers  die  resources  of  his  art,  and  the  other  the  cooso- 
latkins  of  religion.  A combat  that  is  exhibited  gratuitously 
to  the  people,  serves  as  a prelude  to  the  one  for  which  the 
spectators  jay.  The  first  rays  of  the  sun  have  hardly  illu- 
mined die  horizon,  alien  the  people  appear  in  crowds  at  the 
entrance  of  the  circus,  to  see  the  boll  let  loose  into  the  arena, 
where  tormented  by  a multitude  who  have  peeved  die  night 
in  taverns,  in  order  to  get  a good  (dace  at  the  combat,  it 
often  wounds  die  fool-hardy  drunkards  that  venture  to  attack 
it,  until  the  matador  dispatches  it,  and  puts  an  end  to  the 
fight.  In  the  mean  time,  preparations  are  made  for  the 
principal  spectacle ; the  first  places  are  filled  with  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  Madrid,  and  die  others  with  die  lower 
orders,  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  their  amusement.  'Hie 
box  of  the  king  is  situated  op|»*ite  the  gate  by  which  die 
bid!  is  driven  into  the  arena,  and  anotlier  in  front  of  the 
king's  belongs  to  die  municipal  authorities.  Before  the 
combat  continences,  an  officer  hows  to  die  king  or  to  the 
place  reserved  for  him,  and  then  receives  his  instructions 
from  the  master  of  die  ceremonies.  The  tatter  gives  the 
signal  by  throwing  up  a number  of  keys.*  The  silent  crowd 
eagerly  await  die  long  wished  moment.  The  picadom 
(prickers),  clad  in  silk  Jackets,  liespangied  with  sold,  and 
adorned  with  ribbons  of  every  colour,  and  chamois  panta- 
loons lined  with  iron  from  Ulc  heel  to  the  haunch,  armed 
widi  long  and  light  spears,  ami  mounted  on  horses  with  fillets 
bound  round  dteir  eyes,  march  in  file  to  die  accompani- 
ment of  trumpet?  before  the  two  principal  boxes,  and  range 
themselves  Opposite  the  gates.  The  rhulon  or  tormentors  in 
the  costume  of  Figaro,  carrying  king  scarlet  scarfs,  pass 
between  die  posts  of  die  balustrade,  which  separates  the 
arena  from  the  spectators.  The  chulos  are  replaced  by  the 
mutndarrs , holding  a long  sword  in  ate  hand,  and  the  mttle- 
ta  in  the  odier,  u sort  of  small  banner  that  they  Use  as  a 
buckler.  After  having  been  presented  by  a municipal  offi- 
cer to  die  prince  and  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  they 
retire  in  the  same  order  that  they  entered. 

A flourish  of  trumpets  precedes  the  commencement  of  the 
combat.  The  pics  open,  and  the  pieadores  with  couched 
lances  prepare  for  the  fight.  The  animal  springs  into  the 
enclosure,  runs  round  every  part  of  it,  and  seeks  in  vain  to 
escape.  The  appearance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  per- 
sons waring  their  handkerchiefs  and  their  hats,  and  the 
shouts  of  jov  that  accompany  its  entrance,  frighten  or  enrage 
it.  It  strikes  the  earth  with  its  (aims,  tieuls  its  tail  against 

• Corridm  de  fora*,  bull-fight. 

fi  — *•  bv  throwing  to  th«  officer  the  her*  of  the  gmUw  by  which  the 
bull*  MW  let  into  ibfl  ere im."'  « ” Oiuoplete,"  elioulder- blade. 


its  sides,  and  attack*  one  of  the  pieadores,  who  receives  it 
with  his  lance,  supporting  it  with  all  his  strength  against  the 
shoulder*  iff  the  animal ; but  as  the  iron  point  at  the  end  of 
the  lance  can  only  gall  die  bull,  it  becomes  more  furious, 
and  rushes  successively  against  each  of  the  pieadores.  If 
the  men  are  not  very  dexterous,  or  if  their  lances  break, 
they  arc  dismounted,  and  their  gored  horses  fall  dead  on  the 
arena.  The  horsemen  themselves,  although  their  limb*  are 
covered  with  plates  of  iron,  might  also  be  destroyed,  if  the 
chub*  did  not  run  forward  and  turn  away  the  'animal  bv 
waving  tbeir  silken  banners.  When  a sufficient  number  of 
horses  have  been  kitted,  die  pieadores  retire  and  give  place 
to  the  chubs,  to  whom  tiro  perilous  task  is  committed  of 
plunging  die  banderilla  into  die  laxly  of  the  animal,  at  the 
junction  of  the  neck  and  shoulder-.  The  banderilla  is  a 
small  staff  about  two  feet  km*,  furnished  at  one  extremity 
with  a bent  spike,  ami  at  die  other  are  attached  many  squibs 
and  crackers The  light  banderiUero  places  himself  in  front 
of  the  animal,  passes  Ins  arm  between  the  horns,  and  fixes 
die  banderilla,  bin  if  he  miss  his  mark,  he  is  infallibly 
wounded  or  loaned  into  the  air  Ire  his  furious  adversary, 
while  shouts  of  Hirer  are  a thousand  times  repeated  by  the 
crowd.  Tormented  by  the  iron  and  dte  fire,  the  hull"  bel- 
lows, bounds,  turns  and  fights  with  desperate  fury,  when 
a flourish  of  trumpets  announces  its  approaching  fete.  As- 
sisted by  four  chulos,  die  matador  iiolding  ii  i one  hand  a 
drawn  sword,  and  in  the  other  an  I’lfnrkd  mukta,  presents 
himself  with  great  gravity.  Tlic  dag  which  he  displays 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  animal ; tlic  two  adversaries  look 
at  each  odier  an  instant,  die  one  to  satisfy  its  fury,  the  other 
to  ward  off  its  attacks.  The  spectators  are  afl  attention: 
the  hull  sjuings  forward,  but  orilv  u-aring  the  liglit  silk,  passes 
under  the  left  arm  of  die  matador,  who  with  his  right  hand 
strikes  the  sword  Into  its  w idlers,  and  separating  tv  o verte- 
bra*, dispatches  his  victim  at  a single  blow.  The  victor  is 
tlien  haded  with  the  applauses  of  the  whole  assembly,  and 
if  he  has  the  address  not  to  leave  liokl  of  bis  sword  until  he 
presents  it  to  die  people,  the  ladies  crown  him  w idt  flowers, 
and  the  gentlemen  load  him  with  piastres.  But  if  the  ma- 
tador strikes  the  animal  in  any  other  place  than  that  pre- 
scribed by  die  rules  of  art,  so  that  it  does  not  die  instantly 
on  the  spot,  hisses  and  groans  are  his  only  reward.  If  the 
bull  kills  one  matador,  the  people  coirpnuc  shouting  brma, 
undl  it  falls  by  the  band  of  another.  These  sanguinary 
spectacles,  not  unknown  in  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and 
common  in  die  days  of  chivalry,  haic  retained  something  of 
the  barbarous  gallantry  of  the  middle  ages;  the  matador 
presents  widi  much  grace  to  his  mistress  ur  to  a noble  dame 
m the  assembly,  die  ribbons  plai  t'd  on  the  back  of  the  ani- 
mal to  indicate  die  colour  of  its  breed.  These  representa- 
tions, however  solemnly  conducted,  impress  sin*  stranger 
with  no  favourable  ides  of  Spanish  civilization ; for  die  peo- 
ple ate  not  satisfied  until  ten  or  twelve  butts  and  about  twenty 
iiorses  have  fallen ; indeed,  as  a writer  who  resided  long  in 
Spain,  and  was  frequently  a witness  of  these  spectacles, 
affirms,  the  combat  can  hardly  be  considered  complete  un- 
less a matador  has  lost  his  life.  But  these  accidents  do  not 
happen  so  often  as  might  be  expected,  fortunately  for  those 
cot  familiar  widi  such  scenes,  or  alio  do  not  think  the  death 
of  a man  n very  agreeable  spectacle. 

Madrid  was  bombarded  in  1 808  by  Napoleon,  who 
adopted  that  method  of  compelling  the  people  to  acknowl- 

* “ A mull  lt>r.  Willi  a Caff  stout  lira  f«t  lung,  nrau-d  with  » very 
sharp  halt,  sod  ftmuskod  with  cisrkeia,  which  art  lighted  try  t picco 
of  tiiufor  ths  osooitfHt  it  is  iosortad  io  ths  atuiusi.'* 
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edge  the  title  of  king  of  Spain  and  die  ladies,  which  he  had 
conferred  on  his  brother.  The  same  brother  of  die  emperor 
adorned  said  improved  the  capital  of  Spain.  It  was  lie  who 
levelled  with  the  ground  the  old  houses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  new  palace,  and  rendered  die  edifice  wor- 
thy of  being  ranked  among  die  finest  royal  residences  In 
Europe.  The  interior  is  decorated  with  valuable  paintings, 
and  the  twelve  mirrors  in  the  king’s  hall'  arc  said  to  be  the 
largest  on  die  continent.  The  royal  arsenal  rises  near  the 
principal  front  of  die  palace,  and  an  elegant  arcade  extends  • 
along  its  eastern  extremity.  This  building  contains  a rich  ‘ 
collection  of  ancient  armour,  among  which  dial  of  queen  Isa- 
bella is  still  preserved ; but  M.  Rcichard,  who  mentions 
among  its  curiosities  the  sword  of  Francis  the  First,*  lias ; 
forgotten  dial  it  was  the  only  trophy  retained  by  Napoleon, 
of  all  die  victories  which  lie  gained  in  Spain.  Tlie  royal , 
library,  valuable  from  its  naaoneeripte,  medals  and  antiquities,  j 
contains  150,000  volumes.  The  royal  museum  of  natural 
history,  and  the  royal  academy  of  San  Fernando,  founded  I 
bv  Philip  the  Fifdi,  are  situated  in  the  street  of  Alcala.  M. 1 
Mariano  de  Cabrerixo,  a Spanish  writer,  has  added  the  au- 
thority of  his  name  to  a popular  fiction,  in  affirming  that  the 
French  took  away  whatever  was  most  precious  in  die  muse- 
um of  natural  history  to  enrich  Uieir  own  in  Paris.  Tlie 
Paris  museum  need  not  be  augmented  with  die  fabulous 
sjiotJs  which  the  author  enumerates,  for  if  the  skeleton  of  die 
Mastodon  be  excepted,  it  is  as  much  superior  to  die  other 
in  the  number  and  selection  of  die  different  articles,  and  in 
the  order  in  which  the)'  arc  classed,  as  it  is  to  the  different 
museums  in  die  French  departments.  It  is  unnecessary'  to 
mention  die  places  of  education  at  Madrid,  not  because  they 
are  insufficient  in  point  of  number,  but  because  the  sphere 
of  their  utility  is  very  limited.  Tlie  charitable  institutions 
are  more  important ; they  arc  richly  endowed,  and  die 
buildings  reserved  for  them  are  spacious  and  cleanly  kepu 
In  the  genera)  hospital,  the  largest  in  Madrid,  many  unfor- 
tunate persons  receive  every  sort  of  assistance,  and  in  cases 
of  disease,  die  best  medical  treatment  die  capital  can  afford. 
The  churches  are  less  remarkable  for  dicir  architecture  than 
for  the  number  of  their  paintings. 

Madrid  is  not  more  than  two  leagues  and  a half  in  circum- 
ference ; the  public  walks  are  die  garden  of  die  Retire, e 
Las  Delians  and  the  Prado , the  last  a very'  fine  plantation, 
in  which  the  principal  avenue  is  often  crowded  with  equi-  r 
pages,  while  die  ouiers  serve  as  a place  of  resort  for  die 
ourgesses.  Two  monuments,  not  unworthy  of  any  capital, 
may  be  mentioned ; these  are  die  triumphal  arch  of  Alcala11 
and  the  gate  of  Toledo  ; the  former,  like  the  gates  of  Am- 
elia and  Segovia,  leads  to  pleasant  walks  beyond  the  walls, 
and  die  latter  to  the  majestic  bridge  over  die  Manzanares. 
In  summer  die  river  may  be  easily  forded,  which  accounts  I 
for  the  advice  of  a jester,  wlio  counselled  die  king  to  sell  the  f 
bridge,  and  purchase  water  with  (lie  money ; but  in  winter 
the  abundant  rains,  and  in  spring  the  sudden  melting  of  die 
snow  accumulated  on  the  mountains,  add  so  much  to  die 
breadth  and  impetuosity  of  its  course,  dial  the  bridge  is  net- 
thcr  too  long  nor  too  solid. 

The  Spanish  metrojiolis  is  a place  of  trade  and  industry ; 

* Union  lit  lot  Ret/ont.  lit t hall  of  kingdom. — lb.  audience  chunb«r 
(Townieed.) — P. 

* S«  lit.  Traveller.  Guide  through  Europe  In'  Rctebard.  -TV 
Traw  i IH7. 

* Buao  Retire  1 The  gain  of  Alrala. 

* “Oillu  Wft  hank  of  th#  Mantanarea,  a boro  Madrid . is  the  plrtt- 
ant  country  aul,  called  the  Prado—" 

r Alcala  d«  Hnnan-i-  ' aitualad  opp<*il*  the  alto  of  Cnmphaum." 


the  inhabitants  manufacture  woollen  stalls  of  every  colour, 
carpets,  silks,  printed  linen  and  muslins ; government  keeps 
up  at  a great  rttpenae  very  extensive  porcelain  works ; lastly, 
a fair  is  held  in  die  town,  which  Isas  front  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember to  die  4ih  of  October. 

Madrid  stands  in  the  midst  of  a sandy  and  sterile  plain, 
surrounded  with  mountains ; but  in  die  neighbourhood  some 
[daces  are  not  destitute  of  beauty.  The  Monxanarcs  waters 
die  Praih,  the  much  admired  palace,*  where  Philip  the 
Fourth  found  the  duchess  of  Albuquerque,  bis  mistress,  in 
tin'  arms  of  the  duke  of  Medina  de  Ins  Torres.  Kings,  like 
other  men,  are  liable  to  such  accidents,  but  Philip  bore  it 
not  with  becoming  moderation,  and  the  lovers  might  have 
speedily  atoned  for  their  crime  with  tlieir  lives,  had  not  the 
royal  rage  been  restrained  by  an  attendant. 

Few  other  towns  of  any  consequence  are  situated  in  the 
same  province.  Tlie  ancient  t'omplulum  was  ruined  in  the 
lentil  century;  Alcala,'  however,  at  no  great  distance  from 
it  on  the  opposite  bank  of  die  Henarcs,  is  celebrated  not 
only  for  its  university,  the  next  in  importance  after  the  one 
at  Salamanca,  but  also  on  account  of  several  distinguished 
townsmen,  among  whom  mav  be  mentioned  the  historian 
Antonio  Solis,  die  naturalist  Bustameute  de  la  Cauutra  and 
die  immortal  Cervantes.  In  a different  direction  or  at  the 
distance  of  eight  leagues  to  die  north-west  of  Madrid,  is  sit- 
uated the  town  of  Escurial  de  Abajo,  an  ecclesiastical  burgh, 
of  which  the  lands  belong  to  the  Hicrom  miles,  for  whom 
die  superstitious  Philip  the  Second  built  die  Escurial,'  an  im- 
mense edifice,  at  once  a monastery  and  a palace.  The 
Spanish  word  ettorial  signifies  an  eihiuutid  mine.  It  is  not 
improbable,  therefore,  that  there  was  formerly  some  sort  of 
mine  in  the  place, or  dun  the  name  was  applied  to  indicate  the 
great  sise  of  the  building,  ami  die  enormous  quantity  of  gran- 
ite used  in  tlie  construction,  die  working  of  which  has  formed 
not  merely  a quarry,  but  a valley,  that  from  its  extent  might  be 
compared  with  the  works  of  nature  A Tlie  building  forms  a 
rectangle  seven  hundred  attd  forty  foot  in  lengdi,  and  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty  in  breadth ; the  height  from  the  bare  to  the 
cornice  is  not  less  than  sixty  feel.  The  sujieretiuous  Philip, 
terrified  after  ) taring  lost  die  battle  at  St.  Quentin,  and  not 
knowing  to  which  of  die  saints  lie  should  address  his  vow  s, 
swore  if  on  any  future  day,  he  should  retrieve  his  lost  for- 
tunes, to  raise  the  most  magnificent  convent  in  the  world  to 
tile  saint  whose  name  then  appeared  to  die  calendar.  Hav- 
ing gained  a victory  with  die  assistance  of  die  English,  he 
hastened  to  perform  his  vows ; die  day  on  which  lie  was 
successful,  was  die  anniversary  of  (he  saint  and  martyr  Lo- 
renio a site  for  the  building  was  therefore  chosen  near  the 
village  of  San  Lorenzo.  Tlie  saint  bad  been  burnt  to  death 
on  a gridiron,  and  that  circumstance  determined  die  form 
of  the  edifice ; gridirons  appear  in  profusion  among  the 
architectural  ornaments,  and  figures  of  die  same  Instrument 
are  sewed  or  embroidered  on  the  sacerdotal  habits.  Four 
towers,  each  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high,  erected 
at  the  four  angles  of  the  building,  represent  the  feet  of  the 
gridiron,  the  apartments  reserved  for  die  king  torn  the  ban- 
dit', and  tlie  eleven  square  courts  into  which  the  interior  is 
divided,  indicate  the  spaces  between  die  iron  bats.  This 

The  BiWtf  Compluttvruii  * eptendid  edition  of  the  Bible,  was  printed 
in  Alette,  1512— 151 7.— P.  * Bonn,  focarial. 

h W«  baee  Adhered  to  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  E*vriat,  but 
M.  MiBa.no  BTippoeen  the  name  of  ihc  palace  to  be  denred  from  the 
Latin  word  c«W«twiR,  • forwt  of  oafce,  in  allusion  to  the  lofty  tree*, 
that  formerly  «hadrd  the  eolitnde  of  San  Lorenzo.  See  Diccionario 
(ieograAeo-ettaduhro  dr  Esp&Ba  y Portugal,  art.  Lecoria] 
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wonder  of  Spain,  as  it  has  been  called,  cost  the  founder 
1*2.500,000,*  but  the  same  wonder  is  one  of  die  most 
ny  and  dismal  residences  that  can  well  be  imagined, 
pictures  that  decorate  the  apartments,  the  chapel*  tliat 
sen  es  as  a place  of  interment  for  the  royal  family,  the  rel- 
ics and  die  gardens,  may  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The 
library  contains  nearly  30,000  volumes,  and  more  than  4000 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Arabic  manuscripts. 

The  indolence  and  apathy  of  the  Castilians  are  more  ap-  ( 
parent  in  die  province  of  Madrid  than  in  any  other.  It  may 
oe  natural  for  the  inhabitants  themselves  to  be  of  a different 
opinion,  but  how  else  can  diev  account  for  the  small  number 
. oi  manufactories,  and  particularly  for  die  inferior  quality  of 
dieir  products  ? The  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  I 
do  not  resemble  those  near  the  other  great  cities  in  Europe ; 
die  same  movement  and  activity  so  apparent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ivmdon  or  Paris  can  nowhere  be  observed.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  leave  Madrid  to  be  transported  from  the 
opulence  and  luxury  of  the  capital  to  die  wretchedness  and 
misery  that  prevail  in  the  country.  The  cliaracter  given 
some  time  ago  of  the  Castilian  peasantry  by  a German  trav- 
eller,* is  equally  applicable  to  them  at  present ; revolutions 
continued  with  little  interruption  for  a period  of  thirty  years 
have  made  no  alteration  in  Uieir  manners  and  habits.  The 
uistruments  of  labour,  dieir  dress,  and  their  food,  proclaim 
the  poverty  and  ignorance  in  which  they  are  suffered  to  lan-  ! 
guish.  Inveterate  prejudice  opposes  itself  to  every  improve-  i 
ment  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts.  But  this  is  not 
all ; the  disgust,  which  die  sight  of  so  wretched  a population 
produces,  is  heightened  by  their  filth;  for  from  the  dear 
price  of  linen,  the  trouble  of  washing  it,  and  the  notion  that 
it  is  sooner  worn  out  by  being  washed,  the  men  never 
change  their  shirts  more  than  once  a month.  'Die  neces- 
sary consequences  of  die  custom  are  a degree  of  uncleanli- 
uess  that  occasions  cutaneous  diseases  and  the  excessive  | 
multiplication  of  vermin.  It  is  usual,  not  only  in  villages  but 
in  the  populous  parts  of  great  towns,  to  see  men  and  women 
destroying  the  vermin  which  they  find  on  each  other. 

The  siesta,  a custom  perhaps  necessary  from  the  heat  of 
the  climate,  has  been  adopted  since  time  immemorial  in 
every  part  of  Spain.  At  Madrid,  die  shopkeepers  shut  dieir 
shops  from  one  to  three  o’clock  in  die  afternoon ; die  work- 
men leave  their  work ; oil  the  inhabitants  are  asleep.  In 
the  evening,  on  the  contrary,  all  are  eager  to  enjoy  the  cool 
air ; those  who  are  idle,  hasten  to  the  public  walks ; the 
ccrtfjos  or  gallants  accompany  the  fair,  and  are  continually 
engaged  in  performing  those  assiduous  and  minute  attentions, 
which  seldom  fail  to  please  a Spanish  lady.  Such  atten- 
tions the  women  of  Spain  consider  indispensable ; it  is  cer- 
tain, diev  have  the  art  of  captivating  die  men,  and  bindiug 
them  wfien  once  subdued  in  chains  that  are  only  broken 
by  length  of  years.  The  bonds  imposed  by  the  women,  and 
the  innumerable  services  they  exact,  not  die  vigilance  of  die 
police,  have  kept  Madrid  comparatively  pure  from  die  scan- 
dal of  prostitution. 

The  towns  in  die  province  of  Toledo  are  none  of  diem 
distant  from  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  The  small  town  of  i 
Talavem  de  la  Reyna  is  situated  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Tagus  and  the  Alberche ; the  streets  are  crooked  and 

* More  than  60.000,000  franca.'* 
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ill  btlih ; it  appears  probable  from  many  remains  of  anti- 
quity that  it  was  the  ancient  IJbora.  It  boasts  of  having 
given  birth  to  the  Jesuit  Mariana,  celebrated  as  an  historian, 
and  to  die  learned  agricultural  writer,  Alonzo  de  Herrera.4 
This  town  has  gained  some  celebrity  by  the  battle  fought 
under  its  walls,  between  die  French  and  Anglo- Portuguese 
armies,  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  July  1809. 

Sylvn,  a Spanish  historian,  whose  etymological  researches 
are  very  frivolous,  supposes  that  Toledo  was  founded  five 
hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  Christian  era  by  a Jew- 
ish colony,  that  called  die  town  Toledath  or  die  motlier  of 
nations.* f The  Tagus,  which  flows  beneath  the  town  amidst 
arid  and  naked  rocks,  die  Moorish  bridge  over  the  same 
river,  the  elegant  gate  built  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  |iosition 
of  the  town  on  a granite  rock,  form  a sad  contrast  with  die 
interior,  where  die  only  remarkable  edifices  are  die  cathe- 
dral,  an  ancient  mosque,  and  the  Alcazar,  built  by  die 
Moons,  repaired  bv  Alphonso  tlie  Tenth,  and  embellished 
by  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  the  Cardinal  Ixirenzana.  These 
edifices  rise  majestically  above  old  buildings,  and  tortuous 
and  dirty  streets.  The  royal  residence  of  Aranjuez,  nearly 
seven  leagues  above  Toledo,  is  surrounded  wiui  extensive 
and  magnificent  gardens;  the  Tagus  wadies  die  castle  wall, 
and  forms  a cascade  down  an  artificial  terrace  as  broad  as 
the  space  between  die  banks.  A small  town,  built  with 
scrupulous  exactness  after  a plan  laid  down  by  government, 
rises  near  die  palace. 

The  southern  pan  of  New  Castile  forms  die  province  of 
La  Mancha,  in  which  diree  cities  are  contained,  namely, 
Alcaraz,  Almagro  and  Ciudad-Rcal,  the  capital.  In  the 
first,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  near  die  banks  of  the 
Guadannena,  are  seen  die  remains  of  a Roman  aqueduct 
Tlie  second,  situated  in  a very  fertile  |>art  of  die  province, 
indicates  by  its  name  an  Arabic  origin ; many  persons  from 
different  parts  of  die  kingdom,  repair  to  its  fair,  which  is ' 
held  ever)*  year  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  day.  Ciudad-Real, 
famous  for  the  tribunal  of  die  Santa  Jlermandad ,*  estab- 
lished by  Ferdinand  the  Third  in  1249,  was  also  important 
for  its  manufactories  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
contains  three  hospitals  and  a fine  church  dedicated  to  the 
virgin  of  l’rado,*  the  tutelar  saint  of  the  town. 

Leaving  the  fruitful  but  ill-cultivated  territory  of  La  Man- 
cha, its  plains  destitute  of  trees,  its  marshes  and  its  pastures 
covered  with  flocks,  vve  now  enter  Estremadura.  The 
name  of  die  province  is  derived  from  the  two  Latin  words, 
Krtrema  ora  ; indicating  it  to  have  formed  the  boundary  of 
the  conquests  gained  by  Alpbonso  tl»c  Tenth  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  western  extremity  of  the  province  still  forms 
the  boundary  between  Portugal  and  Spain.  The  Tagus 
and  die  Guadiana  flowing  parallel  to  each  other  from  east  to 
west,  divide  Estremadura  into  three  portions,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Monies  and  Montane  hes  into  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
During  the  Roman  empire  it  was  the  richest  country  in 
Spain,  but  now,  the  poorest  and  the  worst  peopled. 

The  inhabitants  of  Estremadura  vc  more  taciturn  and 
grave  than  die  other  Spaniards,  qualities  which  depend  less 
perhaps  on  dieir  physical  constitution  than  cm  the  nature  of 
the  country  they  inhabit ; steep  mountains,  rapid  rivers  and 
the  want  of  roads  arc  so  many  barriers  to  c ommunication. 

* See  the  Dictionary  of  Miftano,  who  give*  it  the  **n»e  origin. 
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Thus,  (he  Estretnaduran,  completely  isolated,  becomes  re- 
gardless of  his  welfare,  and  carek*»  alwut  improving  his 
condition ; Irene*  his  habitual  indolence,  the  blame  of  winds, 
however,  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  himself,  but  rather  to 
the  Spanish  government.  If  the  Estremidurins  were  ex- 
cited by  the  hopes  of  wealth,  or  any  stimulus  of  tire  same 
sort,  they  might  be  active,  enterprising,  and  indefatigable ; 
for  no  other  people  are  more  patient  of  labour,  none  braver 
in  war  j the  best  horsemen  in  the  Spanish  army  are  natives, 
of  Earemadum. 

Plasetu-ia  on  the  banks  of  die  Gertes  is  die  capital  of  a 
district,  and  has  at  a distance  tire  appearance  of  a fine  town ; 
the  old  w alls  in  a state  of  tolerable  preservation,  six  gales, 
five  hospitals,  an  episcopal  palace,  and  particularly  the  aque- 
duci  composed  of  eighty  arches,  are  the  principal  ornaments. 
Tito  Roman  inscriptions  and  other  ancient  remains  in  die 
same  place  attest  its  antiquity,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
hore  in  ancient  times  the  name  of  Ambraaa  or  Deobrign . 
Coria,  encompassed  with  walls,  in  which  the  architecture  of 
the  Romans  may  be  easily  discovered,  was  without  doubt 
the  ancient  Vavrium,  a place  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  al- 
though a Spanish  author  supposes  its  name  to  be  of  Arabic 
origin.'  Tire  situation  of  Coria  on  a hill,  tire  church  and 
the  old  dnngiren,  which  are  larger  titan  any  other  buildings, 
give  it  an  imposing  appearance. 

Alcantara,  another  chief  town  of  a district,  received  its 
present  name  from  the  Arabians ; it  signifies  the  bridge,  for 
when  these  foreigners  took  possession  of  the  town,  they  were 
struck  with  the  fineness  of  ttre  Roman  bridge  over  the  Ta- 
gus ; that  magnificent  monument  of  Trajan's  reign  has  re- 
sisted the  effects  of  time  and  political  commotions.  It  rises 
to  die  height  of  211  feet  10  inches  above  the  river;  it  is 
equal  in  breadth  to  27  feet  6 belies,  and  in  length  to  568 
(eet.‘  Of  die  six  arches  die  two  in  the  centre  are  94  feet 
wide.'  A triumphal  arch  with  an  inscription  in  honour  of 
Trajan  rises  in  die  centre,  and  a mausoleum  constructed  by 
the  Roman  architect  for  his  cemetery  stands  at  the  extremi- 
ty towards  tin-  town.  The  same  mausoleum  owes  its  pres- 
ervation to  the  enormous  atones  of  which  it  is  hub  ; having 
been  changed  into  a small  chapel  consecrated  to  St.  Julian, 
it  is  at  present  an  object  of  veneration  both  to  the  torens-peo- 
ple  and  the  peasantry.  The  town  was  well  known  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  it  became  the  metropolis  of  the 
military  order  of  Colatrava,  which  then  assumed  the  title  of 
the  order  of  Alcantara.  The  edifice  belonging  to  these 
knights  may  still  be  seen ; it  stands  in  the  highest  pan  of 
the  city.  Alcantara,  with  the  exception  of  its  antiquities, 
contains  nothing  remarkable ; indeed  it  might  be  difficult  to 
explain  the  causes  of  its  importance  when  subject  to  the 
Romans,  but  it  must  hate  been  a place  of  considerable  con- 
sequence, since  the  inhabitants  were  able  to  build  the  bridge 
ana  other  monuments  which  arc  notv  in  rains.  Different 
opinions  are  entertained  concerning  the  ancient  name  of 
Alcantara,  but  it  was  probably  the  -Aorin  Caiarta,  which 
Pliny  calls  Narboneiuis  ('nlonia* 

Several  small  town*  are  situated  on  tire  rides  or  at  the 
base  of  a ranee  of  mountains  that  extends  from  tire  Tagus 
to  die  Sierra  do  Montanehes.  ( >f  these  towns  Caceres  is 
the  most  important,  the  capital  of  a district,  and  the  ancient 
Castra  Cttalui.  A statue  erected  to  the  genius  of  Augus- 
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lus,  serves  still  to  adorn  the  market  place.  Trujillo,*  die 
chief  town  of  another  district,  was  die  Roman  city  of  7'ure 
ri»  Julia , and  tire  binli-pkce  of  the  famous  Pizarro.  Me- 
rida, now  an  insignificant  town,  was  formerly  die  moat  flour- 
ishing of  the  Roman  colonics  ; as  die  epoch  of  its  origin  is 
unknown,  die  Spaniards  attribute  its  fiamdatkm  to  Tubal, 
and  affirm  that  it  was  first  called  Moral , a name,  according 
to  tbeir  own  confession,  derived  from  a Gi  eek  word,  which 
may  either  signify  a mulberry  tret  or  a tribe,'  for  it  admits 
of  a double  etymology.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that 
it  was  called  £«n»  Augtula  by  Auptstus,  when  he  gave 
it  to  his  soldiers  as  a recompense  for  their  vakrnr.  At  the 
time  of  its  splendour,  it  was  nearly  six  leagues  in  circum- 
ference ; dw  majestic  remains,  which  it  still  possesses,  are 
the  best  proofs  of  its  |>ast  prosperity,  and  form  almost  the 
only  inducement  for  die  stranger  to  visit  it.  Merida  rises 
rat  die  declivity  of  a hill  on  the  banks  of  the  Gundiana ; die 
old  bridge  over  tiin  river  lias  been  attributed  to  Trajan  ; al- 
though of  very  different  dimensions,  it  is  not  less  remarka- 
ble than  the  one  at  Alcantara  for  its  solidity  and  fine  preser- 
vation. it  consists  of  sixty  arches,  which  extend  to  the 
length  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  on  a breadth  of 
twenty-three.  Another  Roman  bridge,  in  a very  entire 
state,  bean  die  name  of  Puente  it  Albarrgai.  Beyond 
the  walls  are  satiated  a theatre,  a raumachia,  a circus,  the 
remains  of  three  aqueducts,  and  four  Roman  ways.  The 
town  itself  is  little  inferior  to  any  in  Italy  in  flic  number  of 
its  monuments ; width  the  walls  may  be  seen  a fine  trium- 
phal arch,  die  ruins  of  several  temples,  columns,  capitals, 
Roman  inscriptions  and  other  remains  now  used  in  bunding 
houses. 

■ On  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana,  nearer  its  mouth  and  to- 
wards the  extremity  of  die  province,  is  situated  Batl&jos.v  the 
capital,  and  the  ancient  Par  Augveta,  of  which  the  Arabic 
name  Btltdair  denotes  a salubrious  country.  Very  differ- 
ent from  Merida,  it  contains  no  monument  of  past  magnifi- 
cence ; a modem  bridge,  however,  the  woric  of  Philip  the 
Second,  may  vie  with  the  ancient  bridges  m Emerita  Augus- 
ta ; it  is  formed  by  twenty-eight  arches,  equal  in  length  to 
1 874  feet,  and  in  breadth  to  twenty-three.  The  cathedral 
is  adorned  with  fine  paintings  by  Mateo  Cerezo  and  Mo- 
rales, the  latter  of  whom  wsus  bom  in  die  town.  Olivenza, 
a fortified  town,  was  ceded  to  Spain  in  1801,  but  in  maps 
published  since  that  period,  it  is  marked  by  mistake  in  die 
kingdom  of  Portugal.  Zaira,  a small  town,  remarkable  (ra- 
the beauty  of  its  situation,  rises  in  die  valley  of  Telsres. 
Lastly,  Oerene,  die  chief  town  of  a district,  appears  to 
have  been  the  ancient  Rtgiena.  It  stands  in  a plain  cov- 
ered with  dive  trees,  and  commanded  by  tlie  mountains  of 
San  Miguel  and  San  Bernardo,  continuations  of  die  Sierra 
Morelia.  Al  a short  distance  from  the  town  are  the 
fruitful  pastures  of  St.  Martin,  on  which  numerous  flocks 
and  several  thousand  oxen  are  fattened. 

The  fruitful  province  of  Andalusia  i*  bounded  by  the 
kingdom  of  Algarva,  Estremadura,  New  Castile,  Murcia 
und  the  Mediterranean ; hut  before  describing  it  more  mi- 
nutely, it  may  be  as  well  to  examine  the  Sierra  Moiena, 
formerly  the  retreat  of  the  moa  intrepid  bandits,  and  the 
terror  of  travellers,  until  a French  engineer  traced  the  fa- 
mous road  from  Madrid  to  Cadi*.  A tribute  of  praise  too 
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may  be  offered  to  the  memory  of  a sage  and  philanthropist ; 
nay  the  traveller  who  crosses  these  mountains,  may  probably 
inquire  by  what  fatality  men  entitled  to  the  gratitude  and 
reward  of  their  country  have  so  often  suffered  persecution 
and  disgrace. 

The  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  inhabited  and  cul- 
tivated during  die  time  of  the  Moors,  were  after  die  expul- 
sion of  these  foreigners,  covered  with  forests,  which  aflbrd- 
cd  shelter  to  robbers  and  wild  beasts.  It  was  proposed 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Third  to  bring  tne  waste 
lands  into  cultivation,  and  to  people  the  most  fertile  districts} 
Don  Pablo  Olavides,  the  statesman  who  formed  the  project, 
was  entrusted  with  its  execution ; his  plans  were  conducted 
with  so  much  zeal  and  intelligence,  tnat  their  success  sur- 
passed his  expectation.  Fifty-eight  villages  or  burghs  rose 
on  die  heights  which  command  I .a  Mancha  and  Andalusia. 
The  countiy  was  called  Attends  Poblaciones  (New  Popula- 
tions,)* and  formed  a province  of  which  I^a  Carolina,  the 
capital,  was  soon  peopled  with  three  thousand  inhabitant.'*. 
But  die  virtuous  Olavides  was  haled  or  envied  by  a monk 
belonging  to  die  order  of  da:  Capuchins.  Having  been  de- 
nounced for  some  indiscreet  expressions,  which  had  escaped 
him  in  the  heat  of  debate,  and  having  languished  in  the 
(irisons  of  die  lioly  office,  he  was  condemned  to  eight  years 
confinement  in  a monaster)’,  declared  incapable  of  holding 
any  place  tinder  government,  and  deprived  of  all  bis  posses- 
sions. Olavides  escaped  from  his  prison,  and  took  refuge 
in  Fram  e ; be  remained  in  diat  country  during  the  most 
sanguinary  period  of  die  revolution,  and  was  at  last  permit- 
ted to  return  to  Spain.  Tlie  disgrace  of  die  same  person, 
the  changes  in  die  SjmnLsh  government,  and  its  diminished 
resources,  have  retarded  the  advancement  of  these  settle- 
ments. 

The  Andalusian  character  is  intermediate  between  that  of 
die  Spaniard  and  the  Arab ; with  die  vivacity  natural  to  die 
inhabitant*  in  the  soudiem  climates  of  Europe,  they  unite  die 
imagination  and  carelessness  of  die  people  in  the  east.  So- 
ber and  patient,  they  are  always  gay  and  lively  although  in 
a state  of  die  utmost  wretchedness,  but  necessity  renders 
diem  active,  industrious,  and  even  ingenious  in  discovering 
resources.  They  are  considered  a boastful  people,  says  M. 
Minano,b  and  this  trait,  together  with  their  Arabic  pronun- 
ciation, accounts  for  die  epithets  bestowed  on  them  both  by 
Spaniards  and  foreigners. 

The  kingdom  of  Jaen,  one  of  die  smallest  of  die  seven 
provinces  in  Andalusia,  is  divided  into  five  districts,  the 
chief  towns  of  which  shall  be  briefly  mentioned.  Ubeda,  a 
pleasant  town  of  Arabic  origin,  stands  on  a declivity  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  and  mountain  passes,  between  the 
Guadalquivir  and  the  Guadalimar ; it  has  its  woollen  manu- 
factories, and  carries  on  a considerable  trade  in  borse.% 
which  arc  much  valued  throughout  Spain.  Bacza,e  die  an- 
cient Bratia , rises  on  an  elevated  table-land ; the  adjacent 
country  i.s  said  to  be  very  healdiy.  The  bishop’s  palace, 
and  the  church  of  St.  Mai^  del  Alcazar,  are  not  the  only 
edifices  which  adorn  die  town;  the  streets  are  broad  and 
straight,  but  it  may  be  regretted  that  the  population  is  not 
more  numerous.  Anthiiar,d  a well  built  town,  and  impor- 
tant from  die  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  is  built  on  die  right 
bank  of  die  Guadalquivir,  over  which  a bridge  of  fifteen 
arches  has  been  erected.  There  are  not  fewer  than  three 
manufactories  of  painted  pottery,  thirty'  of  earthen-ware,  and 
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five  soap  works ; it  exports  every  year  four  hundred  wag- 
gons of  different  kinds  of  earthen-ware,  consisting  principal- 
ly of  altarraza t,  which  are  used  in  cooling  water  by  pro- 
moting evaporation.  Some  authors  suppose  that  Jaen,  the 
capital,  was  the  ancient  Flarium  aur^iianum  ; a magnifi- 
cent cathedral  built  in  die  form  of  a Emin  cross,  and  on  die 
| site  of’  an  ancient  mosque,  twelve  parish  c hurches,  fourteen 
convents  and  several  hospitals  render  it  w hen  seen  at  a dis- 
tance, like  a town  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  although 
die  population  amounts  hardly  to  half  the  number.  Mar- 
tos,  supposed  to  be  'Pucci  colon  in,  is  commanded  by  n very 
high  rock,  from  which  Ferdinand  the  Fourth  precipitated 
two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Carvajal,  who  were  suspected 
without  any  foundation  to  have  murdered  a knight  of  dio 
family  of  Benavides.  The  two  brothers  protested  their  in- 
nocence in  vain,  and,  according  to  a popular  tradition, 
while  they  rolled  from  rock  to  rock,  a voice  was  heard 
citing  Ferdinand  to  appear  on  a certain  day  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  God ; on  die  day  mentioned,  Ferdinand 
died  at  Jaen. 

Lucona,  n considerable  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Cordova, 
and  the  cautal  of  a district,  carries  on  a trade  in  wine. 
Montilla,  also  die  chief  town  in  a district,  is  a place  of  great- 
er industry,  although  less  pojmfous  than  Iaicena.  Four 
potteries,  several  linen  manufactories,  fifty  oil  mills  and 
many  other  establishments  tend  to  enrich  its  laborious  in- 
habitants. Bujnlanee,  which  many  consider  die  Roman 
city  of  Culpunimm,  is  situated  in  a large  and  fruitful  plain 
that  lies  to  the  left  of  the.  road  from  Andujar  to  Cordova. 
The  trade  of  the  place  consists  in  clodi  and  woollen  studs. 

At  die  distance  of  some  leagues  from  Cordova,  on  the 
road  that  leads  from  Andujar,  one  of  the  finest  bridges  in 
Europe  lias  been  erected  over  die  Guadalquivir,  near  the 
Vcnta  de  . Jlcolm.  The  entrance  into  the  celebrated  Cordo- 
va, the  Roman  Corduba , is  not  calculated  to  give  die  stran- 
ger a favourable  opinion  of  the  town.  A mass  of  houses 
built  without  any  regularity  or  elegance  form  many  narrow, 
crooked  and  dirty  streets.  The  space  which  the  town  oc- 
cupies, although  very  great,  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
gardens ; it  is  enclosed  by  old  walls,  flanked  with  large 
towers  of  Roman  or  Moorish  construction.  One  monument, 
the  only  relic  of  Moorish  power,  attracts  notice;  it  is  the 
magnificent  mosque  built  by  Abdalralimun  in  die  year  770* 
long  a principal  temple  of  fslamism,  and  second  only  to  the 
one  at  Mecca ; at  present  the  aacred  images  of  the  catholic 
worship  rise  round  the  verses  of  the  Koran.  The  edifice 
forms  a rectangle  of  020  feet  in  lengtli  by  440  in  breadth* 
including  an  extent  of  210  feet,  which  is  laid  out  as  a gar- 
j den,  and  enclosed  with  walls  and  arcades.  A great  many 
pillars  arranged  in  quincunx  are  crowded  in  the  interior  of 
the  building;  indeed  it  is  affirmed  that  there  are  not  fewer 
than  850  of  different  materials,  such  as  marble,  granite  and 
porphyry.  TTiese  columns  are  without  bases  or  rest  on 
very  low  pedestals,  but  die)’  are  adorned  widi  elegant  capi- 
tals, and  support  a double  row  of  arches.  Not  far  from  the 
mosque  or  mezqvitay  as  the  Spaniards  still  call  it,  is  a fine 
bridge  of  sixteen  arches  built  over  the  Guadalquivir  by  the 
Romans  and  the  Moors.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
j town  are  seen  the  ruins  of  a building  which  die  people  call 
j the  Itouse  of  Seneca ; it  cannot  jierhaps  be  determined 
i whether  the  tradition  be  well  or  ill  founded,  but  it  is  certain 
i that  Cordova  was  die  birth-place  of  both  die  Senecas,  and 

AndnlttaU.  1 
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of  Lucan,  Avicenna,  Avenue*  and  Goazalro  Fernandez, 
butter  known  by  the  name  of  Gonxalvo  de  Cordova.  In 
the  time  of  the  Moon,  the  population  amounted  to  300,000 
inhabitants ; in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  reduced  to 
60,000;  at  present  it  does  not  contain  more  than  46,000. 
' While  the  Romans  and  the  Moors  were  masters  of  Spain, 
Cordova  was  a place  of  peal  trade  and  industry ; the  inhab- 
itants are  still  employed  ut  dressing  morocco  leather,  an  art 
which  they  learnt  liom  die  Saracens ; the  other  manufac- 
tures are  ribbons,  gold  lace  and  hats. 

The  two  provinces  that  have  been  last  mentioned  are  not 
together  more  important  than  the  province  of  Seville.  Ecija, 
the  Roman  Stigit,'  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  die  province, 
stands  between  two  high  hills  on  the  banks  of  trie  Genii, 
over  which  a stone  bridge  is  erected ; the  heat  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  is  so  excessive  that  the  Spaniards 
call  the  town  la  tarten  de  Jludalucia,  or  the  frying-pan  of  An- 
dalusia. Carmona,  an  opulent  and  well  built  town,  is  men- 
tioned by  ancient  w riters,  and  it  still  retains  its  ancient  name ; 
two  of  die  gates  that  communicate  widi  die  town  were  built 
by  die  Romans.  It  possesses  at  present  a considerable  trade, 
consisting  of  cloth,  soap,  linen,  pottery  and  morocco  leather. 

Seville,  a town  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  consequently 
one  of  die  oldest  in  Spain,  was  also  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated both  in  ancient  times  and  during  the  middle  ages.  It 
is  still  a place  of  great  importance  both  from  its  size,  the 
number  and  magnificence  of  the  public  buddings,  and  die 
weahb  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  called  Uu- 
falu  by  die  Phoenicians  on  account  of  the  fruitful  country 
m the  vicinity.  Julius  Cesar  gave  it  the  name  of  Julia 
Romula  in  vain,  (or  die  Arabs  liy  changing  it  into  Sevilla, 
indicated  the  fruitfolness  of  its  situation,  ana  dius  rendered 
its  present  name  analogous  in  meaning  to  the  one  of  Pbreni- 
cian  origin.  Seville  is  admirably  situated ; the  horizon  is 
bounded  by  mountains,  of  which  the  nearest  belong  to  the 
Serrania  de  Honda,  and  terminate  towards  the  west  the 
long  chain  which  includes  die  Sierra  Nevada.  It  rises  in 
the  midst  of  a plain  covered  wilh  olive  plantations,  hamlets, 
villages  and  convents ; the  Guadalquivir,  which  fertilizes  die 
same  plain,  winds  at  the  base  of  the  walls.  The  latter, 
flanked  with  ICC  towers,  form  a circumference  of  two 
leagues,  exclusively  of  the  suburbs ; if  these  be  taken  into 
account,  die  extent  may  be  nearly  doubled.*  The  popula- 
tion of  Seville  was  probably  exaggerated  at  the  time  that 
Saint  Ferdinand  took  it  from  the  Moors;  in  diis  way  the 
Spanish  writers  were  perhaps  desirous  to  magnify  the  glory 
of  the  conquest.  It  is  certain,  however,  dial  since  die  same 
period  the  population  has  considerably  diminished.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  contained  130,000 
inhabitants,  while  the  doth  and  silk  manufactories  furnished 
employment  to  1C, 000  workmen;  at  the  end  of  the  same 
century,  the  population  was  reduced  to  100,000,  and  not 
more  man  a thousand  workmen  were  employed  in  its  man- 
ufactories; the  number  of  inhabitants  at  present  does  not 
exceed  91,000. 

The  Spaniards,  accustomed  to  extol  the  beauty  of  their 
country,  express  their  admiration  of  Seville  in  die  following 
popular  couplet : 


4 D'AoTille. 

fc  '*  - — be  more  than  doubled.*' 

* “ In  roost  of  them,  the  marks  of  the  site -trees  mijr  be  seen  on 
either  side** — i.  e.  on  the  walla  of  the  houses.— P. 

4 The  interior  of  tho  city  i*  chiefly  built  in  the  Moorish  style,  the 
rtteet*  Wing  so  narrow  that  a person  extending  his  arms  can  touch 
the  houses  on  either  aide-— Ed.  Eeeyc. 


One  non  t vistd  Serin* 

Non  a riato  marariHa. 

But  Seville,  with  all  its  wonders,  is  a very  gloomy  and 
dirty  town ; the  streets  are  so  narrow  that  it  is  not  safe  or 
easy  to  pass  through  them  in  a carriage,  yet  the  marks  of 
wheels  may  be  seen  in  most  of  them  f in  some  even,  a per- 
son with  his  arms  extended  might  touch  the  opposite  Ironses.4 
There  are  in  the  town  and  suburbs,  664  street*,  12,056 
houses,  62  squares  and  32  churches.  Of  the  fifteen  gates 
some  are  of  good  architecture,  and  the  one  that  leads  to  the 
Triana,  the  largest  of  the  suburbs,  forms  a triumphal  arch 
adorned  with  Doric  columns.*  The  public  buildings  in  Se- 
ville are  the  greatest  ornaments ; among  those  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  archbishop’s  palace,  a large  and  richly  deco- 
rated edifice ; the  alcazar  or  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings, 
a work  completed  by  Peter  the  Cruel  and  his  successors, 
and  remarkable  both  for  the  elegance  and  singularity  of  k» 
form,  and  the  fine  gardens  that  surround  it ; also  the  town- 
house,  the  cannon  loundery,  the  college  of  St  Elmo,  the 
snuff  manufactory,  and  the  Lonja  or  exchange,  a square 
building  of  Tuscan  architecture,  where  die  archives  relative 
to  the  discoveries  made  by  the  Spanish  navigators  are  pre- 
served. The  cathedral  church,  more  imposing  than  any 
other  edifice,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  Spain,  was  built  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  400  feet  in 
length,  300  in  breaddi,  and  1 50  in  height ; the  interior  is 
divided  into  nine  naves,  adorned  with  statues,  paintings  and 
tombs.  There  rest  the  ashes  of  St.  Ferdinand,  the  Spanish 
St.  Louis,  of  Alphonso  the  Wise,  both  a king  and  an  astron- 
omer, and  lastly  of  Christopher  Columbus,  on  wliosc  tomb 
is  engraved  the  following  simple  epitaph : 

A Cab  til]  a y Aragon 

Otro  mundo  did  Colon/ 

The  most  curious  part  of  the  cathedral  is  the  celebrated 
tower  of  the  Gtralda,  the  work  of  Geber,  an  Arabian  architect, 
who  raised  it  to  the  height  of  250  feet,  but  in  the  year  1568, 
the  height  was  increased  by  a hundred  feet.  From  this 
square  tower  the  view  extends  to  die  distance  of  more  than 
fifteen  leagues.  No  stair  leads  to  die  summit,  but  an  inclin- 
ed plane  which  is  said  to  be  of  so  gentle  an  acclivity  that 
a horse  might  ascend  it  at  full  trot ; it  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
experiment  has  ever  been  tried.  The  cupofa  is  surmounted 
by  a gilt  bronze  figure  representing  Faith,  and  serving  the 
purpose  of  a weathercock  ;*  although  weighing  more  than 
diirtv-four  quintals,  it  is  turned  by  the  gentlest  breeze. 

The  amphitheatre  of  Italtca  has  been  considered  the  finest 
ancient  monument  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seville ; it  was 
formerly  the  principal  ornament  of  Santi  Ponce,  now  an 
insignificant  village,  but  once  a flourishing  city/  the  chief 
town  in  a diocese,  and  the  birth-place  of  three  emperors, 
Trajan,  Hadrian  and  TTieodosius. 

The  remaining  towns  in  the  province  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed. Utrera  was  probably  the  ancient  Orippo;  it  is 
small  but  well  built ; die  walls  have  been  destroyed ; die  ad- 
jacent country  is  fruitful  in  olifts,  vines  and  pasturage,  on 
which  excellent  horses  are  reared.  Moguer  possesses  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal,  an  hospital,  two  convents,  two  Latin 
schools,  and  a port  on  the  Tinto,  from  which  wines  and  the 


* The  following  rerses  tra  inscribed  on  tho  gate  of  Cirne : 

Condidit  Atcides,  ronovtvit  Julius  urbem  ; 

Restituit  Cbriato  Fernandas  tortioe  hero*. 

* Columbus  ni«  Another  world  to  Castile  and  Arragon. 

* Doe  Juan  Ajroetin  Cean  Bermudez.  Description  artistora  de  la 
Cetodral  d*  Sevilu 
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other  products  of  the  province  are  exported ; but  the  prin- 
cipal trade  consists  in  spirits ; there  are  not  fewer  than  sixty 
brandy  distilleries  in  the  town.  Huelva,  the  chief  town  of  a 
district,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Odiel  and  the  Tinto,  stands 
on  the  site  of  Onuba the  |X>rt  is  perhaps  as  much  fre- 
quented as  the  one  at  Moguer.  Lastly,  Ayamonte,  a forti- 
fied town  at  the  mouth  of  die  Guadiana,  on  the  confines  of 
Andalusia  and  Portugal,  has  been  enriched  by  commerce 
and  sardel  fisheries. 

A recent  subdivision  of  Seville  forms  at  present  the  prov- 
ince of  Cadiz.  San  Lucar  de  Barnuneda,  the  nearest 
place  in  the  province  to  Ayamonte,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Guadalquivir;  as  it  was  formerly  called  Lucifer,6  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  god  of  fight  was  worshipped  in  the 
town ; it  carries  on  a trade  in  wines,  the  produce  of  the  ad- 
joining districts,  and  in  diflerent  sorts  of  liqueurs.  The 
neighbouring  country  is  very  fruitful,  but  on  the  opposite 
hank  of  die  river,  sandy  plains  as  sterile  as  the  deserts  of 
Africa  extend  to  a considerable  distance. 

Rota,  a place  celebrated  for  its  wines,  rises  on  the  coast. 
Xeres  or  Jerez  de  la  Frontera,  the  ancient  Asia  Regia,  stands 
at  the  foot  of  a hill  in  a verv  fruitful  part  of  the  country/ 
The  produce  of  die  vineyards  amounts  annually  to  7768 
tuns  ;■  it  is  deposited  in  cellars  which  from  their  extent  and 
solidity  mav  be  mentioned  among  the  curiosities  of  the  town. 
An  old  wafl  in  which  arcades  and  passages  have  been  cut, 
divides  Xeres  into  two  parts.  On  one  side  of  the  wall,  the 
streets  arc  narrow,  and  the  houses  are  ill  built ; on  the  other, 
the  stress  are  broad  and  regular,  composed  chiefly  of  neat 
and  well  buih  houses.  The  royal  castle,  remarkable  for  its 
Wge  towers,  appears  to  be  a very  ancient  building.  Arcos 
de  la  F rontera,  a small  town  with  long  streets,  ill  adapted  for 
foot  passengers,  because  they  are  wholly  unpaved,*  rises  at 
the  distance  of  four  leagues  from  Xeres  on  tne  steep  banks 
of  the  Guadalete.  It  is  situated  in  the  same  district  as  the 
last  mentioned  town ; antiquaries  consider  it  the  ancient  Ar- 
cobriga. 

It  is  necessary  to  cross  the  Guadalete  to  visit  Cadiz,  that 
important  city,  whose  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  the  most 
civilized  in  Spain,  but  who  imprudently  and  without  any 
chance  of  success  erected  twice  the  standard  of  liberty  in 
the  course  of  fifteen  years.  Gaddir , which  signifies  a for- 
tified plure/  was  the  ancient  name  of  Cadiz;  the  same 
name  was  afterwards  changed  into  Gades  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Strabo  attributes  the  foundation  of  Gades  to 
the  Phrenic  ians  ;*  be  compares  it  wrtli  die  most  powerful 
cities  in  Italy ; although  the  inhabitants,  says  the  geographer, 
possess  only  a small  island  and  but  little  land  on  die  conti- 
nent, they  arm  the  largest  and  the  greatest  number  of  vessels 
dial  are  employed  in  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  ocean.  Cadiz,  from  the  advantages  of  its  position, 
may  still  be  ranked  among  the  most  commercial  towns  in 
Europe.  That  part  of  tne  Spanish  coast  has  undergone 

‘ Onoba.  J)  AnnJIo — MartiaUum  Chvobm.  Pliny. 

6 Lucifori  fkmun.  Strnb,  L.  111.  p.  140,  Ed.  Par. 

IIBO 

« It  is  celebrated  for  its  wines,  corruptly  called  Sherry. 

4 14  7*2,000  hectolitres." 

• “ On  account  of  their  steepness." 

1 4*  Lieu  onioore,"  an  enclosed  or  fenced  place—*  m*dgo  or  limit,  as 

it  was  thought  that  here  were  the  western  limit*  of  the  world.  (Lem- 
p here's  Classical  Diet,  Antboo's  Edit.) 

« L.  III.  c.  5.  k 4. 

* Tliis  last  assertion  is  not  in  the  original.  “ The  well  water  in  Ca- 
diz is  hard,  brackish  end  unwholesome ; what  is  generally  used  is 
brought  from  the  port  of  St.  Mary,  in  boat*  kept  for  the  purpose ; 
whet  they  use  for  washing  and  other  domestic  purposes,  is  the  rein 


many  changes  since  die  time  of  Strabo ; it  is  probable  that 
the  natural  mole  which  unites  Cadiz  with  the  isle  of  Leon 
did  not  exist  in  his  time,  and  dial  Gades  was  situated  on  an 
island,  which  has  since  become  a peninsula.  This  opinion 
appears  to  be  confirmed  by  Pliny,  who  says  dial  die  town  is 
situated  on  an  island  near  the  bland  of  Juno,  which  can  be 
no  other  dian  that  of  Leon. 

Cadiz  is  at  present  the  chief  town  in  one  of  the  dtree 
maritime  departments  in  Spain.  Defended  on  all  sides  by 
ramparts  ana  bastions,  nature  as  well  as  art  have  contributed 
to  its  safety.  It  is  guarded  by  sand  banks  and  rocks  tow  ards 
die  north  and  the  west,  and  on  these  rocks  are  die  two  forts 
of  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Sebastian.  To  add  to  its  security, 
the  Cortadura  or  canal  has  been  cut  across  the  isthmus  that 
unites  it  to  the  isle  of  Leon,  and  by  diis  means  all  commu- 
I nication  with  the  latter  may  be  easily  intercepted.  Tho 
1 blockade  made  by  the  French  lasted  from  the  year  1809  to 
| 1812,  but  the  only  inconvenience  which  the  inhabitants  sus- 
tained, was  that  of  bringing  water  at  a considerable  expense 
from  the  port  of  St.  Mary,  for  there  are  no  wells  or  springs 
in  the  town.6  The  houses  are  well  built  and  whitened  with 
peat  care ; their  projecting  roofs  may  darken  die  streets, 
But  they  serve  as  a shade  against  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
town  as  a whole  may  bear  a comparison  widt  any  other  tn. 
Spain,  but  the  edifices  are  bv  no  means  remarkable ; the 
cathedral  is  small  and  shabby  ;*  the  townhouse  is  an  irregu- 
lar edifice  of  very  ordinary  architecture ; the  prison  is  with- 
out doubt  the  finest  building  in  Cadiz.  The  good  order 
that  prevails  in  the  interior  of  the  prison,  and  the  discipline 
to  which  the  prisoners  arc  subjected,  are  creditable  to  die  pub- 
lic functionaries.  If  it  be  considered  that  besides  the  foundling 
hospital  there  are  five  others,  one  of  which  contains  more 
dian  800  persons,  who  are  cleanly  and  well  kept,  it  may  be 
allowed  that  the  inhabitants  are  neither  deficient  in  charity, 
nor  injudicious  in  the  method  of  administering  it.  The 
people  of  Cadiz  are  said  to  be  better  informed  than  die  other 
Spaniards ; at  all  events,  if  they  are  not  so,  it  is  not  for  w ant 
of  schools ; the  city  contains,  besides  many  odters,  a semi- 
nary and  college,  of  which  the  professors  and  teachers  are 
jesuits,  an  academy  of  fine  arts,  a naval  seminar)',  and 
schools  of  mathematics,  surgery  and  medicine.6 

The  isle  of  Leon1  is  separated  from  die  continent  by  an 
arm  of  the  sea  600  feet  in  breadth,  which  die  Spaniards  call 
the  Rio  Santi-Petri ; a bridge  erected  over  it  communicates 
with  the  road  that  leads  to  Medina  Sidonia,  a small  tewn 
on  die  summit  of  a conical  rock,  famous  for  its  medicinal 
waters  and  a particular  sort  of  clay,  so  well  adapted  for 
making  bricks  and  earthen  ware,*  dial  these  articles  are  ex- 
ported into  most  parts  of  Andalusia.  The  name  of  the  town 
rs  of  Arabic  origin,  but  tho  number  of  Roman  inscriptions 
renders  it  probable  that  it  was  die  ancient  Asindo.  The 
town  and  harbour  of  Tarifa*  arc  situated  on  the  coast  at 
the  distance  of  five  leagues  from  lake  Janda,  am!  at  the 


water  which  fall*  in  the  inner  coarts  of  the  houses,  and  is  collected  in 
cisterns."  (Ed.  Encyc.) — The  inhabitants  of  Cadiz  ascertained  during 
the  siege  that  the  water  in  their  cisterns  ia  proper  for  all  oar*.  (M  B ) 
— P. 

» The  new  cathedral,  when  finished,  if  executed  according  to  the 
plan  which  it  now  diaplay*,  will  be  one  of  ths  roast  magnificent  •truc- 
turrs  in  8pain ; it  is,  however,  defective,  both  in  elegance  and  simpli- 
city. The  old  cathedral  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  pictures  ana 
treasures.  (Ed.  Enrye.) — P. 

a — *•  s seminary,  a college  of  Jesuits,  snd  also  schools  of  the  fine 
art*,  navigation,  mathematics,  surgery  and  medicine. 

1 Isla  de  Leon. 

■“  Fire  bricks  and  pottery. " 

■ Tarifla. 
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southern  extremity  of  Spain.  It  was  the  Roman  MtUaria, 
a place  of  some  repute  lor  its  sail  works*  in  flic  lime  of  Stra- 
bo. As  a fortifi**!  place,  il  may  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance ; but  the  inhabitants  have  attempted  without  suc- 
cess to  unite  il  to  die  small  islaud  of  the  same  name,  and 
from  which  il  is  only  separated  by  die  distance  of  diree  or 
four  hundred  feet.1* 

The  mad  that  leads  to  die  province  of  Granada,  the  most 
important  in  Andalusia,  is  at  one  port  not  more  dian  two 
leagues  removed  from  Gibraltar,  an  almost  impregnable 
rock  that  has  belonged  to  die  English  since  the  war  of  the 
succession ; an  account  of  it  shall  be  given  in  die  descrip- 
tion of  the  English  possessions. 

In  the  rich  country  now  to  be  described,  where  die  towns 
rival  each  other  in  industry,  one  may  ascend  from  die  low 
and  burning  plains  on  die  Mediterranean  to  die  cold  regions 
which  have  given  die  name  of  Sierra  Nevada  to  die  prin- 
cipal chain  which  extends  dirough  die  province.  Cool 
springs  temper  the  heal  of  die  climate,  and  die  meadows 
are  enamelled  with  flowers ; die  same  province  is  intersect- 
ed with  delightful  valiies,  and  better  watered  dian  any  odier 
in  die  Peninsula ; it  has  been  so  much  favored  by  nature, 
that  it  was  the  last  which  the  persecuted  Moors  determined 
to  abandon.  Granada1'  contains  besides  several  important 
towns.  Ronda,  die  first  town  on  the  road  towards  Madrid/ 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a frightful  precipice,  which 
reaches  from  the  summit  to  the  base  of  the  height  oil  which 
it  is  built.  Tim  chasm  is  about  five  or  six  hundred  feet  in 
depth,  and  a torrent  flows  through  it.  The  torrent,  which 
is  called  the  Gamialvin,  an  Arabic  word  that  signifies  literal- 
ly a hollow  stream,  lower  down  takes  the  name  of  die  Gua- 
diara,  and  falls  into  the  sea  between  Estcpona  and  Gibral- 
tar. Two  bridges  connect  the  two  quarters  of  die  town; 
die  largest  or  die  new  bridge  is  so  much  elevated  above  die 
torrent  that  the  passengers  can  hardly  hear  die  noise  of  the 
waters.  A stair  consisting  of  400  steps  leads  to  the  cascade 
of  El  Tajo.  Honda,  as  its  name  indicates,  stands  on  the 
site  of  Arunda,  a place  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 
The  ruins  of  die  ancient  Jjcuapo,  dm  present  Hontla  la  Vt c- 
ja  or  Old  Honda,  are  not  more  dian  two  leagues  distant. 
The  remains  of  a theatre  may  Ik?  still  seen  ; several  inscrip- 
tions, medals  and  statues  have  of  lute  years  been  discovered. 
Esteponn,  a maritime  town,  is  situated  at  die  base  of  the 
Sierra  Vcrtneja  or  vermilion  mountains,  well  known  for 
their  mines  of  plumbago.  Marbella,®  the  chief  town  in  a 
district  abounding  with  minerals,  might  become  an  import- 
ant place,  if  die  roads  were  kept  in  such  a state  as  to  afford 
better  means  of  communication  ; it  exports  different  manu- 
factures, and  many  vessels  frequent  the  |w>rt  on  account  of 
die  fisheries  in  die  neighboUrhc**!.  The  streets  are  straight ; 
it  is  adorned  with  several  fountains  and  a fine  public  walk, 
from  which  the  view  extends  over  the  Mediterranean.  Ac- 
cording to  a tradition,  the  same  view  was  so  much  admired 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  that  die  queen,  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  sea,  exclaimed,  (fu r mar  tan  beUa ! which 
exclamation,  say  the  chroniclers,  accounts  for  die  name  of 
Marbella.  Whatever  die  origin  of  its  present  name  may 
have  been,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  place  is  very  an- 
cient ; it  has  been  supped  that  it  was  called  Barbtxola, 

* #/»**«.  8tmb.  Lib.  III.  p.  140,  Ed.  Par.  KHO. 

v “ —by  a channel  a few  hundred  teet  in  breadth 

* The  kinrdom  of  Granada,  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Malaga  and 
Granada.  The  town*  which  follow,  from  Ronda  to Antequerainclu- 
eive.  belong  to  the  province  of  Malaga. — I*. 

* <*u.  Cadix.  Ronda  ia  situated  n#ar  the  western  extremity  of  the 


but  it  may  be  considered  more  probable  dial  it  stands  on 
the  site  of  Cilniana,  a town  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antonine. 

It  is  only  in  die  latter  part  of  the  year  Uwt  rains  are  com- 
mon in  die  fine  climate  ol  Malaga ; in  other  seasons,  die  sky 
is  almost  always  serene  and  cloudless.  Tlie  base  and  sides 
of  the  mountains  that  enclose  the  bay  on  which  Malaga  stands, 
are  covered  with  olive  and  orange  trees,  and  fruitful  vine- 
yards, or  varied  with  cotton  fields  and  plantations  of  sugar 
cane.  Thus  situated,  die  town  enjoys  die  advantages  of  a 
fine  climate  and  a convenient  harbour.  The  men  are  affa- 
ble and  polite ; die  women  are  considered  the  fairest  of  any 
in  Andalusia.  Malaga  is  encompassed  with  a double  wall, 
defended  by  bastions  and  a castle  built  by  die  Moors,  on 
the  summit  of  die  rock  which  commands  die  town.  Two 
extensive  moles  shelter  die  liartxmr  against  ever)'  storm  j 
on  one  of  them  revolving  lights  have  lately  been  erected- 
The  AJameda,  or  public  walk,  is  surrounded  widi  elegant 
houses,  and  adorned  with  several  statm?s  and  a fountain- 
The  inhabitants  arc  supplied  with  w ater  from  a fine  aque- 
duct, a work  which  Molina,  a wealthy  citizen,  built  at  his 
own  expense.  Most  of  die  old  Moorish  houses  liavc  beei* 
rtrplaced  by  modem  buildings ; die  epwcojial  lialace,  a very 
large  edifice,  is  built  in  the  best  style  of  architecture ; the 
cadiedrul  has  been  equally  admired ; its  lower  reaches  to 
the  height  of  260  feet.  The  present  town  rises  near  die 
site  of  die  ancient  Malar  a,  a place  of  great  trade,  which 
Stralxi  affirms  was  founded  by  die  Plurnicians. 

The  rich  vineyards  of  Malaga  produce  annually  about 
13,340  tuns'  of  wine.  There  are  not  fewer  dian  Uiirty  dif- 
ferent sons  of  grapes;  they  are  classed  according  to  the 
seasons  in  wlucli  they  ripen.  The  early  grapes  are  collected 
in  June  ; diey  yield  a thick  and  sweet  wine  which  is  prized 
by  many  ; diey  are  valuable,  too,  in  us  much  as  llvey  iurnish 
the  best  raisins,  a very  lucrative  branch  of  the  Malaya  trade; 
hut  for  that  puniose  diey  must  lie  cut  at  die  middle  of  die 
stalk,  and  allow  ed  to  dry  fifteen  days  in  die  sun,  when  they 
arc  afterwards  packed.  Tlie  ordinary  grajies  are  gadiercd 
in  September,  and  dieir  produce  furnishes  die  strong  and  dry 
w ines,  which  are  exported  into  different  countries.  Hut  the 
late  grapes  produce  the  best  wines;  one  sort,  called  die 
qu  in  da » wine,*  brings  the  highest  price ; it  derives  its  name 
from  the  buds  of  a particular  cherry-tree,  which  are  put  into 
die  van.  Tlie  products  of  Malaga  are  exported  by  dm  na- 
tions that  consume  them ; out  of  all  die  ships  which  enter 
die  harbour,  certainly  not  more  than  a seventh  part  are 
Sjxmish  vessels. 

A road  that  winds  along  the  coast,  leads  from  Malaga  to 
Velez  Malaga,  which  aldiough  insignificant  in  point  of  imp- 
utation, is  a place  of  considerable  industry  and  trade  ;**  it 
stands  on  the  site  of  Menoba , and  die  vineyards  in  die 
neighbourhood  are  almost  as  much  famed  as  those  of 
Malaga. 

Antcquera,  the  ancient  Anieearia , situated  between  the 
mountains  of  die  same  name  and  the  Guadiaro,  contains  a 
greater  number  of  inhabitants  dian  the  last  mentioned  town. 
The  levers*  Mountain  ( Pena  de.  los  Enamorados)  rises  in 
die  vicinity.;  it  has  been  celebrated  by  an  act  of  heroism 
not  unexampled  in  die  history  of  Spain  during  die  middle 

province,  to  the  eastward  of  Cadiz  and  to  the  northward  of  Gibral- 
tar.— P. 

* Marvell*.  f “ 160,000  hectolitre*." 

* Fine  it  guinda*—  from  gvinitt,  a cherry P. 

* “ — a small  induetriou*  and  commercial  town  " — Population  in  the 
•tatietkal  table,  14,000. 
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ages  and  even  in  modem  tiroes.  A Christian  knight  had 
been  taken  prisoner  by  a Moorish  prince ; during  his  cap- 
tivity be  y in  love  with  the  daughter  of  the  infidel ; re- 
solved to  celebrate  their  imion  in  a Christian  country,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  they  had  proceeded  to  the  frontiers, 
when  they  were  overtaken  by  the  prince  and  his  troops ; 
they  sought  a hiding  place  in  die  caves  of  die  mountain,  but 
the  enraged  father  ordered  die  soldiers  to  seize  the  fugitives. 
His  daughter  remonstrated  that  site  was  a Christian,  and 
that  she  had  married,  and  threatened  to  destroy  herself  if  he 
approached;  but  the  father  was  inexorable,  and  the  two 
lovers  rushed  headlong  from  the  summit  of  a precipice.  A 
cross  indicates  the  place,  and  serves  still  to  commemorate 
the  event. 

The  province  of  Granada  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  die  northern  and  the  southern.  The  towns  in  the 
southern  are  either  ports,  or  situated  at  a short  distance  from 
the  sea.  Almunecar/  of  which  the?  harbour  is  sheltered 
front  the  east  and  west  winds,  stands  at  die  foot  of  a hill, 
where  are  seen  the  remains  of  a citadel,  that  was  used  as  a 
treasury  by  the  Moorish  kings,  and  also  as  a prison  for  their 
ambitious  relatives.  The  country  round  Motril  is  fruit- 
ful in  die  sugar  cane,  and  according  to  the  Spaniards, 
die  rum  extracted  from  it,  is  not  inferior  to  any  from  the 
West  Indies  ;fc  the  town  is  about  two  leagues  from  die  shore ; 
it  stantis  on  a road  that  leads  in  one  direction  to  Malaga, 
in  die  other  to  Almeria,  a city  that  has  been  for  ages  wealthy ' 
and  industrious,  occupying  the  site  of  a town  of 

which  the  origin  is  lost  in  the  night  of  time ; the  harbour, 
which  the  ancients  called  Port  in  Magnus,  is  still  well  fre- 
quented. 

Loja*  situated  at  die  foot  of  a chain  that  hears  its  name, 
on  die  left  bank  of  the  Genii,  is  noted  for  its  salt  springs. 
Alhmna,  of  which  the  Arabic  name  signifies  a thermal 
spring,  stands  higlior  alxive  the  level  of  the  sea  than  any 
other  town  in  Europe.  The  .Moorish  houses,  the  old  walls 
dial  encompass  it,  and  other  peculiarities  render  it  difficult 
of  description.  The  country  above  it  is  covered  with  snow 
during  six  months,  and  scorched  hy  the  sun  the  rest  of  the 
year.  The  baths  at  a quarter  of  a league  from  the  walls, 
are  much  frequented.  The  waters  are  sulphureous  and 
slightly  coloured ; die  place  from  whirh  die  spring  issues  is 
arid  and  desert.  When  the  rays  of  the  sun  full  on  the 
water  in  die  baths,  it  exhibits  a singular  appearance,  in  as  j 
much  as  it  seems  to  be  covered  with  an  unctuous  film ; in 
cold  weather  vapours  rise  from  it,  and  die  channels  through 
which  it  flows  nre  lined  w ith  a white  and  soft  substance,  i 
The  road  to  Velez  Malaga  extends  across  die  mountains  of 
Alhama,  and  the  traveller  observes  a curious  passage,  the 
Puerta  tie  Zuflaraya,  a natural  gate  in  the  midst  of  high  j 
rock* ; no  sooner  has  he  passed  it,  than  very  different  scenery 
appears  before  him  ; die  eye  wanders  over  an  immense  ex- 
tent of  country,  embracing  die  southern  declivities  of  the 
Belie  range,  the  coasts  of  Granada,  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  African  shores. 

But  the  same  road  leads  to  die  important  place  which 
proved  fatal  to  die  Moorish  power  in  Spain.  On  die 
left  bank  of  die  Genii,  and  in  a pleasant  country,  is  situ- 
ated the  town  of  Santa  Fe,  which  was  almost  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  in  1807.  It  ww  founded  by  the  Castilian 
heroine,  toe  wife  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  During  the 

4 AtmiiAeear. 

* " — «e  o^ual  to  that  of  Jamaica." 

• Loza.  * Granada. 
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siege  of  Granada,  the  queen  made  a vow  not  to  change  lie* 
shift  until  the  capital  had  opened  its  gates.  To  intimidate 
the  enemy  her  camp  was  changed  into  a fortified  town,  and 
the  town  was  called  Santa  Fe.  The  Moors  fought  long 
and  valiandy,  but  it  apjieared  at  last  that  resistance  was  vain. 
It  was  observed  that  the  queen’s  sliift  had  been  so  long  worn 
diat  it  assumed  a yellow  hue ; lienee  die  origin  of  what  is 
called  to  this  day  an  ItabeUa  colour.  It  was  also  within  the 
walls  of  Santa  Fe  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  approved  of 
the  first  expedition  undertaken  bv  Christopher  Columbus. 

The  walks  on  the  banks  of  the  (renil  indicate  the  approach 
of  Granada,  through  which  the  Daro  flows ; it  is  encom- 
passed by  woods,  and  watered  by  limpid  streams,  while  die 
gardens  and  groves  on  die  neighbouring  heights  diffuse  dieir 
| fragrance  to  a distance.  The  Sierra  Nevada  is  about  half  a 
' mile*  from  die  town ; its  summits  are  covered  with  eternal 
I snow,  but  die  cold  of  winter  is  never  felt  at  its  base.  Gnm- 
| ada  was  founded  by  the  Moors ; the  present  state  of  the  town 
| may  be  contrasted  with  what  it  was  in  die  time  of  its  splen- 
| dour.  When  the  crescent  rose  above  the  mosques,  it  con- 
j mined  400,000  inhabitants ; it  occupied  a circumference  of 
three  leagues,  which  was  defended  by  more  rhgn  a thou- 
sand towers.  It  is  still  adorned  w ith  several  fine  buildings ; 
there  are  two  large  squares,  and  sixteen  of  a smaller  siw?, 
many  public  fountains,  seven  colleges,  eleven  hospitals,  an 
elegant  theatre  built  hy  the  French,  ami  sixty-three  churc  hes, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  die  churches  of  San  Ge- 
mnimo,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Juan  de  Dios,  and  die  cathedral, 
the  latter  an  imposing  edifice,  in  which  are  contained  the 
tombs  of  Ferdinand  ami  Isabella,  of  Philip  the  First,  and  of 
Queen  Joan.  But  these  edifices  appear  insignificant  near 
others  for  which  the  people  of  Granada  are  indebted  to  the 
•renius  and  luxury  of  the  Arabs.  Charles  the  Fifth,  during 
the  splendour  of  his  power,  erected  in  vain  a palace  which 
I was  to  surpass  in  magnificence  whatever  had  been  constrocl- 
; ed  by  die  Moors ; for  in  beholding  tills  palace  which  was 
1 planned  and  executed  while  the  arts  were  reviving  in 
Europe,  one  does  not  so  much  regret  diat  it  remains  in 
an  unfinished  state,  as  dial  a part  of  the  Alhambra  was  de- 
i stroyed  in  order  to  obtain  a convenient  site.  This  edifice 
! of  Charles  die  Fifth,  although  large,  and  adorned  with  por- 
ticos and  die  most  costly  marble,  is  infinitely  inferior  to  die 
Moorish  palace  and  fortress,  in  which  the  apparent  fresh- 
ness of  the  ornaments,  die  galleries  supported  by  light  col- 
umns, the  elegance  of  the  courts,  and  the  arcades  that  sur- 
round them/  indicate  its  superiority  over  die  modem  build- 
ings in  Granada.  The  same  town  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  poet  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  and  of  the  jesuit  Suarez, 
who  has  obtained  a sad  celebrity  in  the  provincial  letters  cif 
Pascal.  At  a short  distance  from  the  walls  may  be  seen 
the  site  of  EUbcris,  a Roman  town,  where  valuable  antiqui- 
ties have  been  discovered. 

Guadix,  situated  in  a valley  on  the  bank*  of  the  Rio 
Gnadix,  is  the  metropolis  of  a district;  it  was  within  its 
old  walls  that  the  Moors  made  a long  and  obstinate  resist- 
j nnce  after  die  conquest  of  the  capital.  It  stands  probably 
near  the  site  of  Acci,  a Bar  tic  city ; that  h does  so  might  be 
inferred  from  the  ancient  name  without  any  other  proof,  for 
by  prefixing  die  word  guadi , which  signifies  running  water y 
die  Arabs  changed  it  into  Guadiardy  which  has  since  been 
corrupted  into  Guadix.  The  country  round  Baza  ab.mnds 

• “ A quarter  of  a league." 

* The  elcgunrn  of  the  coart  of  the  baths,  and  the  ercadee  that 
I surround  the  court  of  the  hone—" 
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in  hemp  and  flax ; the  town  rises  in  a fruitful  valley  at  the  1 
loot  of  a mountain  which  bears  its  name ; it  was  the  ancient 
town  of  Basti , the  capital  of  the  BasiUani.  Lastly,  Hues- 
car,  situated  in  the  same  di&rict  as  Baza,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Barbato,  carries  on  a trade  in  woollen  stuffs ; the 
village  of  Huescar  la  Vieja  near  its  walls  is  all  that  remains 
of  Osca,  a place  founded  by  the  Carthaginians. 

Another  province  on  the  continent  remains  to  be  described, 
namely,  that  of  Murcia,  formerly  entitled  a kingdom,  and 
contiguous  to  Andalusia,  New  Castile  and  die  province  of 
Valencia.  It  hardly  extends  beyond  the  basin  of  the  Se- 
gura ; it  is  divided  into  nine  districts. 

Lorca,  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  province, 
is  the  ancient  Eliocroca ; its  situation  on  the  northern  de- 
clivity of  the  Sierra  del  Cabo,  rendered  the  calamity  that 
befel  it  in  1802,  more  disastrous.  A reservoir  in  which 
the  streams  of  the  neighbouring  torrents  are  collected,  and 
which  serves  to  supply  t]»e  country  people  with  water  for 
the  irrigation  of  their  lands,  burst  suddenly,  inundated  all 
the  lower  part  of  die  town,  and  destroyed  more  than  six 
hundred  persons  together  widi  a great  number  of  cattle. 
The  loss  sustained  by  die  inundation  in  the  country  and  in 
the  town  was  calculated  at  50,000,000  reals.4  Murcia,  a 
wealthy  and  populous  city,  is  situated  in  a plain  intersected 
by  die  Segura,  die  waters  of  which  are  confined  by  an  em- 
bankment. Tiu?  cathedral  is  the  finest  edifice,  but  bodi  die 
outside  and  the  interior  are  loaded  widi  ornaments ; die 
other  public  buildings  arc  the  townhouse  and  the  royal  silk 
manufactory  f the  raw  material  with  which  the  last  is  sup- 
plied, forms  the  principal  wealth  of  the  district,  it  appears 
from  Roman  inscriptions  and  oilier  antiquities  that  Murcia 
was  formerly  called  V trgilia.  Carthagena,  the  most  im- 
portant town  in  the  province,  both  from  its  commerce  and 
its  port,  which  may  contain  forty  ships  of  die  line,  and  a 
great  many  smaller  vessels,  was  founded  by  Asd rubai  die 
Carthaginian.  The  territory  in  which  it  is  situated,  sepa- 
rated from  dtat  of  Murcia  by  lofty  heights,  contained  so 
many  mines  that  it  was  long  to  die  Romans  what  Mexico 
was  afterwards  to  die  Spaniards.  They  worked  silver  and 
different  useful  metals.  A very  large  cavern,  about  three 
miles'  distant  from  the  town,  now  called  die  cave  of  St. 
John,  is  nothing  else  than  an  ancient  mine.  The  thermal 
springs  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  are  still  frequented, 
and  many  labourers  are  employed  in  working  alum.  Car- 
thagena, one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Siiain,  is  defended  by 
several  forts  along  the  coast,  and  also  by  the  fortress  of  At- 
alaya  on  an  eminence  which  commands  the  walls.  The  naval 
arsenal  is  very  large ; the  yards,  docks  and  rectangular 
basin  occupy  nearly  the  western  half  of  the  town.  The  ca- 
thedral is  Uic  most  remarkable  edifice ; it  is  formed  by  three 
naves,  and  within  them  are  contained  several  richly  sculp- 
tured altars.  The  depth  and  size  of  die  harbour  in  diis 
chief  town  of  a maritime  department  are  not  the  only  advan- 
tages which  it  furnishes  to  the  Spanish  navy. 

Ivica  or  Ibiza,4  one  of  the  Baleares,  at  no  great  distance 


from  Carthagena,  is  still  nearer  the  port  of  Denia  ;•  Ivin/ 
the  capital,  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a steep  rock,  which 
rises  near  a bay ; on  the  summit  ol  the  same  rock  are  the 
bishop’s  palace,  the  cadiedral  and  the  governor’s  castle. 
The  town  is  encompassed  widi  walls,  which  although  they 
are  no  security  against  die  attacks  of  pirates,  defend  it  at 
least  against  the  natives  of  the  island ; for  the  latter  sure  so 
much  oppressed  by  taxes,  that  finding  it  impossible  to  pay 
them,  they  are  apt  to  revolt.  The  country  round  the  town 
is  marshy  but  fruitful  in  cotton ; the  rest  of  die  island  abounds 
in  a sort  of  pitch  obtained  from  the  Aleppo  pine  (Pinvi  Ha - 
Upenti*),  and  which  along  with  the  produce  of  die  salt  works 
forms  die  two  principal  branches  of  commerce. 

Rica  contains  besides  some  scattered  groups  of  habita- 
tions that  have  been  dignified  with  the  name  ol  villages.  If 
die  inhabitants  are  rude  and  uncultivated,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered U»at  they  have  been  long  degraded  by  superstition 
and  poverty.  Their  songs  consist  of  one  or  two  modula- 
tions ; the  monotonous  sounds  of  the  flageiel,  accompanied 
with  the  tambourine  and  die  castanet,  make  up  all  the  music 
that  they  use  in  dieir  wild  and  ungraceful  dances. 

The  costume  of  the  peasants  consists  of  a short  jacket 
and  tight  pantaloons  that  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  leg ; 
diey  wear  a red  woollen  cap;  dieir  tpardtilcs  or  shoes 
resemble  in  form  die  wooden  diocs  worn  by  the  French ; 
they  are  made  of  malweed,*  and  attached  by  cords  of  the 
same  substance.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  more  elegant; 
they  wear  a large  round  hat  a little  inclined  on  one  side,  and 
a handkerchief  that  covers  the  neck  and  descends  to  the 
waist,  but  open  behind  in  order  to  display  their  long  hair; 
three  necklaces  of  different  sizes  are  placed  above  the  hand- 
kerchief, to  two  of  which  crosses  are  attached  / a narrow 
but  richly  embroidered  apron  contrasts  well  widi  a dark  pet- 
ticoat ; the  spardilles  are  of  the  same  shape  as  those  worn 
by  the  men. 

The  singular  manner  by  which  marriages  were  celebrated- 
in  the  Balearic  islands  in  the  days  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  has- 
been  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  ancient  inhabitants. 
The  present  custom,  which  appears  to  have  originated  from 
the  ancient,  although  less  immoral,  is  not  less  ridiculous.  As 
soon  as  a villager  obtains  the  consent  of  his  future  bride,  he 
is  considered  by  her  parents  as  one  of  the  family ; but  the 
ceremony  does  not  take  place  until  the  end  of  a year1  at 
least ; widiin  dial  period,  the  young  lads  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  permitted  to  visit  the  bride  on  certain  days,  and  to 
remain  alone  with  her ; according  to  a French  traveller,  they 
emulate  each  other  in  dissuading  her  from  her  purpose  by 
enumerating  die  vices  and  bad  qualities  of  her  intended  hus- 
; band ; die  bride  is  constrained  to  hear  them  widiout  a mur- 
mur, and  as  die  lover  must  leave  the  room  when  they  en- 
ter, he  suffers  during  his  absence  the  same  vexation  which* 
in  all  probability,  he  has  before  indicted  on  olhers.k 

Fromeotera  or,  as  the  Spaniards  call  it,  Formentera,  is 
so  near  to  Ivica,  that  it  might  be  easy  and  widiout  doubt 
i useful  to  unite  them.1  The  inhabitants  are  scattered  in 


* The  low  sustained  by  the  innndatlon  in  the  neighbouring  conn* 
try  tru  estimated  at  marc  than  50,000,000  reals*'— The  Com  wu  osti- 
nated  at  2110  millions  of  reals.  (Ed.  Eucye.)— P. 

_J*  ' Th*  townhouse  and  the  building  in  which  silk  is  prepared”— 
Tosrc  is  in  Marcia,  a considerable  establishment  for  spinniiw  and 
twjsung  silk.  (Rees’  Cyc.)—P.  • *«  Three  lesgues.,r 
, P-  ©T7  Tlie  b and  v in  Spanish,  are  interchangeable,  as  well  as 
Zuu  j r\  ManJ  SPtAiah  P,0P«  **raes,  with  i or  f , are  written 
with  r .imply  in  English  author*, -P. 

• £*/•!«««.  ' I vie. 

™fe»— property  of  rop.no  pro.,  Sn  p.ge  80,  sou  >. 


fc  “ A large  round  hat,  a little  inclined  on  one  side,  covers  a hand 
kerchief  which  is  tied  under  the  chin  and  descends  to  the  waist,  but  ia 
open  behind  to  display  their  long  black  hair : three  necklaces  of  differ 
eat  sixes  are  arranged  on  their  bosoms.  to  two  of  which  a erase  is  sus- 
pended.” 1 “ Two  year*  ” 

* M.  J.  CambaaaiMe,  Excursions  dans  los  lies  Ralearea. 

• Q«.  in  description.  It  is  separated  from  Wica  by  a channel 
above  two  miles  wide  (Ed.  Encyc.) — 4 miles  (Cmtwell.)  The  island 
of  Formentera  is  sooth  of  Yviqa  two  miles  and  a half;  the  passage 
between  being  called  the  Channel  of  Yvi<;a.  Tucker's  Mar.  Geo# 
vol.  II.  p.  I7fi. — P. 
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seTeral  villages ; the  island  has  been  represented  as  infest- 
ed with  serpents,  wolves  and  foxes,  but  the  only  animals  in 
the  woods  and  meadows  are  sheep  and  goats,  which  from 
neglect  have  become  wild  ; the  flamingo  and  other  birds 
of  passage  abound  on  the  shores. 

Cabrera,  at  a short  distance  from  Majorca,  is  inhabited 
by  some  shepherds,  whose  wealth  consists  in  their  goats. 
It  is  well  wooded,  and  three  springs  serve  to  supply  the 
inhabitants  with  wholesome  water.  The  sufferings  which 
the  French  prisoners  experienced  on  the  island  about  the 
end  of  the  last  war,  must  ever  be  remembered  with  regret 
by  the  friends  of  humanity  ; they  were  allowed  to  perish  for 
want  of  food,  and  their  bones  scattered  on  the  island,  attest 
the  cruelty  of  those  to  whose  care  they  were  entrusted.* 

The  island  of  Majorca  contains  sixteen  towns,  and  the 
average  population  of  each  may  amount  to  4500  inhabit- 
ants ;b  but  Palma,  the  capital,  peopled  by  34,000,  is  the 
onlv  one  worthy  of  being  described.  It  is  encompassed 
with  walls  about  seven  or  eight  feet  thick,  with  thirteen  bas- 
tions fifty  paces  in  breadth,  and  commanded  by  a castle  on 
the  hill  of  Belver.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  but  die 
excessive  breadth  of  the  balconies  darkens  and  confines  die 
streets.  Tlie  Lonja,  which  rises  near  the  port,  is  the  only 
edifice  that  reads  the  former  splendour  of  tne  town.  The 
tomb  of  Jayme  II.,*  king  of  Majorca,  serves  to  adorn  the  ca- 
thedral ; ha  father  completed  tne  Moors,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  island  in  the  year  1229.  Tlie  town,  lone  the 
principal  mart  for  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  the 
east,  carries  on  at  present  no  more  trade  than  what  is  neces- 
sary to  supply  die  wants  of  the  islanders.  The  Jews  are 
despised  by  the  other  inhabitants ; many  of  them  are  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  jewellery  and  trinkets. 

The  Pages  or  rural  inhabitants  of  Majorca  wear  a very 
different  dress  from  that  of  the  people  in  Ivica ; a round 
jacket  without  a collar,  sandals,  bare  legs  and  loose  breeches 
render  their  costume  not  unlike  that  of  the  Greek  peasants, 
but  they  may  be  distinguished  by  a broad  hat,  which  senes 
to  shade  die  visage.  The  women  wear  sandals ; in  other 
respects  their  dress  differs  little  from  that  worn  in  Ivica.4 
Tlie  people  may  be  perhaps  more  superstitious  than  those 
in  Spain,  but  they  arc  also  more  hospitable ; as  there  are  no 
inns  in  the  island,  they  never  refuse  to  admit  strangers,  and 
to  share  with  them  whatever  they  possess. 

The  people  in  Minorca  resemble  those  of  Majorca  in  their 
manners  and  in  their  dress,  but  thtry  arc  said  to  be  die  least 
superstitious  of  the  Spaniards.  Five  towns  are  situated  on 
the  island.  Jamna , now  Ciudadela,'  was  probably  founded 
by  the  Carthaginians;  with  the  exception  of  Mahon,  the 
capital,  h is  die  largest  town  in  Minorca.  Broad  and  straight 
streets,  and  clean  and  well  built  bouses,  render  Mahon  an 
agreeable  residence ; the  cathedral  and  townhousef  corre- 
spond ill  with  the  rest  of  the  city.  The  boldness  of  their 
pirates,*  and  the  safe  retreat  afforded  by  dieir  harbour,  ena- 
bled the  inhabitants  to  amass  considerable  wealth  during  the 
war  against  Napoleon.  Tlie  liarbour  indeed  is  one  ol  the 

* For  the  detail*  of  Umm  proceeding*,  disgraceful  to  a civilized  ua- 
tion.  the  render  may  commit  the  work  of  Cambaaacde. 

a '•  —16  town*  of  from  3000  to  6000  inhabitant*. 

* James,  king  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivica,  son  of  James  I.  king 
of  Arragon,  who  conquered  these  island*  from  the  Moor*  Jame*  if 
king  of  arragon,  was  the  *oa  of  lii*  alder  brother,  Peter  lit.  of  Ara- 
gon.— P. 

* “ The  handkerchief  uaed  aa  a headdreaa  by  the  women,  in  open 
before  and  thrown  beck  upon  the  shoulder* ; in  other  respect*  it  doe* 
not  differ  from  that  in  Ivica."  The  beaddrea*,  called  raAeseU*,  eonsuta 
of  a doable  handkerchief,  the  top  of  which  eovere  the  head,  and  ia  lied 


finest  in  the  Mediterranean ; the  celebrated  Andrew  Doria 
is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  a Spanish  proverb,  accord- 
ing to  which,  the  only  four  good  ports  in  that  sea,  are  June, 
July,  August  and  Port  Mahon>  It  is  about  a league  in 
length,  and  a thousand  or  twelve  hundred  yards1  in  breadth ; 
the  sides  are  formed  by  two  steep  heights.  The  breadth 
of  the  entrance  is  about  300  yards, k and  vessels  can  sail  in 
the  neighbourhood,  without  being  endangered  by  rocks. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  describe  the  principal  towns  in 
Spain  and  its  islands,  it  remains  for  us  to  make  one  or  two 
remarks  on  the  commerce  and  industry  of  that  fine  country. 
It  has  been  already  seen  that  it  abounds  in  soda,  salt,  iron 
and  different  metals,  that  it  produces  oil,  fruits  and  wine,  the 
best  wool  in  the  world,  and  silk  that  is  only  surpassed  by 
that  of  Italy.  The  value  of  the  wines,  which  the  Spaniards 
consider  the  most  lucrative  of  their  productions,  might  be 
considerably  increased,  if  any  thing  like  an  equable  system 
of  duties  were  introduced.  It  exports  at  present  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  casks,  and  the  price  obtained 
for  them  does  not  exceed  L.625,000.  The  silk  in  the 
provinces  of  Arragon,  Valencia,  Granada  and  Murcia,  might 
soon  rival  any  in  Italy,  if  exportation  were  encouraged,  and 
the  mulberry  cultivated  with  care.  The  mines,  although 
rich  in  different  metals,  do  not  aflord  all  the  advantages  that 
might  be  expected  from  them.  Lastly,  could  it  be  believed 
that  the  Spaniards,  with  so  great  an  extent  of  coast,  were 
dependent  on  foreigners  for  all  die  dry  or  salt  fish  which 
they  consume.  A Spanish  author  calculates  that  the  money 
given  every  year  for  imports,  in  that  single  article,  exceeds 
L. 500,000  • dius  die  consumption  in  the  interior  nearly 
counterbalances  all  the  profits  it  derives  from  the  fecundity 
of  the  soil. 

The  insignificance  of  their  foreign  trade  ought  chiefly  to 
be  attributed  to  die  indifference  of  the  Spaniards.  Although 
from  their  situation,  few  nations  have  such  facilities  in  form- 
ing a mercantile  navy,  still  the  Spanish  flag  is  die  one  which 
mariners  observe  very  rarely  on  die  sea.  The  Spaniards 
liold  some  intercourse  with  diflerent  ports  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, but  with  few  in  the  Baltic  ; if  they  cross  the  Atlantic, 
it  is  only  on  account  of  their  American  possessions.1 

The  taxes  with  which  the  products  of  agriculture  and 
industry  are  loaded,  the  diversity  of  weights,  measures  and 
money,  the  bad  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  scarcity  of  canals, 
of  which  the  most  useful  remain  unfinished,  may  be  consid- 
ered the  principal  causes  which  have  led  to  die  decay  of 
Spanish  commerce.  But  all  tliose  evils  might  be  easily 
remedied,  and  the  country  contains  within  itself  the  elements 
of  prosperity.  The  time  may  come  when  government, 
aware  of  the  true  interests  of  Spain,  will  pursue  an  opposite 
course  to  that  which  has  been  hitherto  followed.  If  industry 
were  encouraged,  if  salutary  reforms  were  introduced,  and  if 
the  real  advantages  of  the  country  were  no  longer  sacrificed 
to  the  imaginary  advantages  of  American  possessions,  Spain 
might  become  one  of  the  wealdncst  ana  most  flourishing 
regions  in  Europe. 

under  the  chin;  then  extending  over  the  shoulder*,  end  felling  half 
way  down  the  beck,  the  two  end*  meet,  croe*  and  oe  before-  (E<d.  E»* 
cjrc.)— P. 

• Cmdadella.  * •*  Government  home."  • Privateer* 

* Junio,  Julio,  Ago# to  y Puerto  Mahon, 

Lot  mejoree  poertoe  del  Moditerrane©  zoo. 

‘ » 500  or  COO  toisee."  * ••  Breadth,  150  toiee*." 

1 The*e  being  now  loet  to  the  mother  country, except  the  inland*  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  ita  American  trade  most  of  course  be  greatly 
restricted. — P. 
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It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  a small  territory  on  the  j 
confines  of  France  and  Spain,  nominally  neutral  and  pro- : 
treted  by  theso  two  great  states.  Although  the  republic  of 
Andorra  is  twice  as  large  as  that  of  San  Marino  in  Italy,  the 
former  remains  unnoticed,*  while  the  other  is  described  in 
most  geographical  works.  It  occupies  a valley  in  the  Pyr- 
enees, and  is  bounded  on  the  east,  the  south  and  the  west 
by  the  conregiilories1’  of  Puycerda  and  Talam  in  Catalonia, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  department  of  die  Arriege.  Tlic 
whole  territory  is  about  seven  leagues  in  lcngdi  by  six  in 
breadth ; it  contains  thirty-four  villages  or  hamlets,  and  is 
divided  into  six  communities,  namely,  Old  Andorra,  the 
capital,  Canillo,  Encamp,  Massana,  Ordino  and  St.  Julian. 
The  thermal  springs  near  the  hamlet  of  Caldes  are  still  fre- 
quented, and  the  iron  in  the  territory  furnishes  employment 
to  many  of  the  inhabitants.6  The  valley,  watered  by  sev- 
eral streams,  of  wliich  die  three  largest  are  the  Balira,  die 
Ordino  and  the  Os,  is  crowned  by  inaccessible  mountains. 
Rich  in  die  products  of  die  three  natural  kingdoms,  it  con- 
tains quarries  of  fine  marble,  inexhaustible  iron  mines  and 

• It  bolds  a place,  however,  in  the  excellent  work  entitled : Ta- 
bleau <le  la  Balance  politique  du  Globe,  by  Ad.  Delhi. 

k CerregimienUu 


valuable  timber,  which  is  transported  by  the  Balira  and  the 
Segre  to  Tortosa,  and  from  thence  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  forests  and  the  mountains  abound  with  game  and 
different  animals,  such  as  wild  goats  and  wud  hoars, 
bears  and  wolves.  Part  of  the  land  produces  excellent  to- 
bacco. 

Louis  the  Debonnaire  ceded  tbe  sovereignty  of  Andorra 
to  the  bishop*  of  Urgel ; die  hater  possessed  it  jointly  with 
the  counts  of  Font  from  die  Uiirteendi  century  until  the  ac- 
cession of  Henry  the  Fourth  to  the  throne,  when  die  county 
of  Foix  was  united  to  France.  From  that  time  the  French 
kings  retained  feudal  rights  over  it ; but  in  die  year  1 790, 
these  rights  were  abolished,  and  the  small  republic  of  An- 
dorra was  rendered  independent  of  France. 

Tbe  government  is  composed  of  two  syndics,  elected  by 
a general  council  of  twenty-four  members,  who  are  chosen 
for  life  by  the  six  communities.  The  people  speak  tbo 
Catalonian  dialect,  and  are  under  the  spiritual  authority  of 
die  bishop  of  Urgel.  Happy  in  their  seclusion,  the  quarrels 
of  ambitious  men  never  disturb  dieir  peaceful  labours. 

* “ There  are  thermal  spring*  near  the  hamlet  of  Caldes,  and  four 
forges  in  the  territory." 
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— 

Its 



— 



Jadra<p>e 

— 

* 

__ 

Medina  Celi 

■ 

— 

Palencm, 

Molina  dc  Aragon 

— 

- — 

Aguilar  del 

Toledo 

Toledo 

Ocaua , O.  M. 

— 

t.’iiiiipo. 

Takvera  de  la  Reyna  — — 

- — 



ltleacaa 

— 

■ - 

. ' 

Li  Ho 

— 

— 



| Cuenca 

Cuenea 

— 

Alarcon. 



Haete 

— 





li>  i M'-ria 

— 

— 

- — . 

Clemenle 



* 

Zamora. 

Sivnnta  awl  Vaifc  del 

Aloojos. 

R., 

— 

— 

Salamanca. 

Utiel 

■ 

_ 

Alba  dt;  Tortnea 

Tarvona 

— 

* '*  Intend  an  elea.M  'Flu-  translator  baa  applied  tin-  «uu*  term  Li** i- 

Jitru/w.  to  l«.»  • 1 1 " ■- 1 V tl.:T.  r-  "it  .I*:-.; l’  d:vw!urjfi,  i: in'. her  «t‘ 

?hieh  M it  applied  in  tlw;  original.  See  note  *,  page  130  — P 
t Corrtg'mititia,  tins  district  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  a cocre- 
idof  extend* 

$ MtaUi'i  Maf*rt  the  district  aubjacl  to  a higher  alcalde. 

§ Poyeerda. 

VOL.  li-NCfc.  iJ7  * $ ft 


T Military  Order- 
CuItd  Gerli. 

" These  wtermdo**  are  six  in  number,  and  ore  aituated  in  the  prov* 
inee  of  Buffo* ; C**npo,  Horn*  and  V*U«loftM  Ibrn  port  of  them. 

- Mruviad.  tW  jurudiction  of  • mirimr  (royal  yid**  01*1  MipcruikwrlraJ  or 
uuJj*wtor  of  »feoei>- «raU.>  )—P- 
1t  im.  »ee  page  067. 
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Hud  ad  Real 

Ciudad  Real 

Psftas  do  San  Pc- 
- dro 

AhaMua  Siam*. 

Alcaraz 

Villa  Nuevade  lot 

A louden,  O.  M. 

Infantes 

Almagro,  O.  M. 

— 



Infantes,  O.  M 

. 

Valencia 

V alencia 

V alencia. 

A Icoy 

— 

— 



Alcira* 

Alcira 



Alicante 

Alicante. 

Castellan  de  la  Pla* 

Castellan  de  la  Pla-  Cast* lion  de  la  Fla- 

na 

na 

na. 

Dents 

Denia 

— 

Jijona 

Morelia 

Morelia 

Morelia 

Ontemenie 

Murviedro 

■ — 

Orihuela 

Orihuela 

Orihuela. 

Pe&iecoja 

Pe&iacola 

— 

Nuerae  Po- 

San  Felipe 

San  Felipe 

San  Felipe 

blacionee 

- 



La  Carolina. 

Jaen 

Jaen 

Martoe,  O.  M. 

— 

Andujor 

■ ■ ■ 

— 

Ubnda 

— 

— 

Alcala  la  Real 

, .1- 

Alcala  la  Real. 

Alcaudete 



— 

March*  Real 

— 

. 

Cordova 

Cordova 

. ■ — 

Cordova. 

Bujalance 

— 

Aguilar  de  la  Fron- 
tera. 

Lucena 



..  . 

Montilla 

, , 

— — 

Mon  loro 

Fed  roc  bee 

■ 

— 

Seville 

Seville 

Almonte 

Ayamonte 

San  Lucar  de 
Guadiana 

San  Lucar  la  May- 
or. 

Carmona 

i 

— 

Beijn 

— 

Ecija. 

Gibraleon 

— 

— 

Mogtier 

— ■ 

— 

Niehla 





Parados 





Pruna 

— 

. 

Rota  and  Chipiana 

— 

— 

Cadiz 

..  ■ 

Cadiz 

Cadiz. 

Alcala  de  lo«  Ga- 

Puerto  de  Santa  Puerto  de  Santa 

rules 

Maria 

Maria. 

Arc-os  de  la  Fron- 

Son  Lucar  do  Bar- 

San  Lucar  de  Bax- 

tera 

rameda 

rameda 

Chirlana 

- 

■ — ■ 

Coml 

Xervs  de  la  Fron- 

— 

Xeree  de  la  Fron- 

tera 

— 

tera 

Trebujena 

Tarifa 

Tarifa. 

Villa  Martin 



— 

Granada 

Granada 

Ujijar,  in  the  Al- 

Granada 

Granada. 

puxarraa 

— 

— 

— m — 

Almcria 

A (merit. 

— 

— 

Alboloduy 

■II. 

Moinl 

Motril. 

Antequera 

— 

Antequera. 

Baza 

Adra,  Berja,  and 
Dalis  s. 

Coin 

■ i 



Guadix 

— 

Cals  hurra  de  Gra- 
nada 

Malaga 

— 

Malaga 

Malaga. 

Gibraltar 



MarhrlU 





Rondo 



R-ifida. 

Velez  Malaga 



Murcia 

Murcia 



Murcia, 

Albaccte 

Cieza,  O.  M 

* 

Chinchilla 





Mula 

____ 



Carthagena 

— 

Cartliagena 

Carthagena. 

Mallorca 

Mohon 

Mahon 



Palma 

Palma 

Palma 

Palma. 

I visa 

• AUira,  Algecira. 

t “ Captain  Generalships.”  8pain  ia  divided  info  eleven  grand 
military  deportment*,  (eiclusive  of  the  islands),  the  chief  command  of 


DIVISION  OF  SPAIN  INTO  UEUTENANCIE8,t 

WITH  TUB  Klin  or  THS  FBOVIBt BS,  1 II  riK  POPC  1.ATIOB , AS p T H AT  OF 
TUB  PI»Ctm  TOW Bt  IB  BACH  FROVIBCB,  ACCOBDIBO  TO  TUB  LAT- 
BBT  DOCCMBMT*. 

A.  Linlmavcy  of  .Yavarre. 

I'oiniUlB. 


Gmnl  DtrkMobL.  Prorior 


Navarre 


The  Biscayan 
Provinces 


Aa  tunas 


Navarre 


Ouipusci 

Biscay, 

Alova,  ■ 

C. 

^ Asturias, 


•»Hssfe  ■ 


"fPampeT^.  . , 

. 8,000 

. 0,000 

l Tafalla 5,000 

Luutmonty  »]  (itutntseoa. 

( St.  Sebastian,  . . . 9,000 
im  ^ J Fontarabia,  ....  2,000 
137,  l00'\  TntoM.  . . . 5,000 
Vergara  or  Be rgara,  . 4,000 

morniJ Bilbo*’ 15-fl00 

1CMWU  } Ordufea,  ....  3,000 

. 85,000  Vittorio, 7,000 

Luutemanctf  of  Oalitia. 

I Oviedo, 

420.000  2 Aviles, 
f Oijon, 


. . . 10,000 

. . . 0,000 

. . . 6,000 


Santiago,  . 535,000 « 

Betamoe,  . 107,000 
Corunna,  73,000 
Lugo,  . . 324,000 
Orense,  , , >2,000 

Tujr, . . . 198,000 

Mondnnedo.  122,000 


Arragon  < Arragoa,  . 770,000 


Old  Castile 


Leon 


Catalonia,  1 ,125,000 


F. 

Avila, 


Burgos,  . 
Segovia, 

Soria, 

Santander, 

Leon, 

Palencia, 

Toro,  ) 
Zamora,  j 

Salamanca. 

Valladolid, 


140,000 


iklooo 

290.000 

305.000 

152.000 

235.000 


Pontcvedra,  . . 

4,000 

Padron,  .... 

4,000 

Muroe 

4.000 

Retanioe,  . , . 

5.000 

Fcm»l,  .... 

13,000 

Corunna,  . . . 

18,000 

Lugo 

7,000 

Orense,  .... 

4.000 

T«y 

5.000 

Ribs  da  via,  . . . 

2,000 

Mnndonedo, 

f.,000 

Ribadeo,  . . . 

3,000 

/ .trragnu. 

Saragoeaa,  . . . 

664)00  ? 

Jaca,  

3,000 

Alcailiz,  ... 

6,000 

llarbastro,  . , . 

7,000 

Bnrja,  .... 

3.000 



6000 

Hueeca,  .... 

9,000 

Caridena,  . . . 

3,000 

Calataynd,  . . . 

0,000 

Daroca,  . . 

6.000 

Montalban.t  . . 

3.000 

Teruel,  .... 

7.000 

Taragona,§  . . . 
fCuialmum. 

10,000 

Barcelona,  . . . 

1904)00 

Cervera,  ... 

. 5.000 

Ficueras 

. 7.000 

Gerona.U  .... 

. 6,000 

l-eruin,  . . 

12.000 

Manresa,  .... 

13,000 

Mataro 

13,000 

Tarragona,  . . . 

11.000 

Tortoea,  .... 

160000 

Villa  Franca  de  Pc fiade*  4. 000 

Vich 

12.000 

Old  Castile. 

, Avila 

4,000 

| Arevalo,  .... 
[ Burgoii,  .... 

24)00 

12.000 

' Aranda  de  Duero, 

4,000 

I Segovia 

12,000 

> St  lldefonso,  . . 

4,000  ? 

Soria 

5,000 

Calahorra,  . . . 

0.000 

' Agreda,  .... 

3,000 

Santander,  . . . 

18,000 

( Leon, 

5,000 

( Astorg*.  .... 

4.000 

i Palencia, .... 

10,000 

I Carrion  de  loe  Comic*.  3,000 

Toro, 

9.000 

Zamora,  .... 

7,000? 

i Salamanca,  . . . 

14,000 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  . 

4,000 

| Valladolid, 

32,000  ? 

Medina  del  Csmpo, 
Medina  del  Rio  Scco, 

3,000 

4,000 

Tordesillns,  . . . 

3.000 

which  resides  in  the  governor,  who  assume*  the  title  of  captain-gen* 
era],  to  which  the  governor  of  Navarre  adds  that  of  viceroy.  Ed- En- 
cyc. — P.  1 Montalvan.  \ Tara  zona.  ||  “ G irons." 
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G.  Lieutenancy  of  Eetromedura 
Gtttrel  Divisions.  ProvBocs^  roe*:  Itl ion.  Tom 

f B»dapt, 


F,*tre  toad  urn 


Eatremadura,  670,000  <J 


New  Castile 


Albuquerque, 

Ale®  aura,  . 

Caceres,  . . 

Ceelavin, 

Llerena,  . . 

Mend*.  , , 

Olivenza, 

Plasenoa, 

Truxiilo, . . 

Xeres  de  ioa  Caballeros,  0,000 

. Zafra, 10,000? 

Ueutenancy  of  .Vnr  CaetUe. 


2,1  wo 
6,000 

3.000 

10,000 

6/100 

6.000 
6,000 

10,000 

6,000 

4,000 


Madrid. 


348/100  } 


Cuenca, , . 339,000? 


art,V 


Valencia 


Murcia, 


Andalusia, 


Madrid,  ....  301,000 

Alcala  de  H mares,  4,000 

Guadalazara,  . . . 7,000 
Guadalajara,  217/WO  } Bribuega,  ....  4/100 

Siguenza 5,000 

Toledo, 16/100 

_ , . i Aranjuer,  . . . 4.000 

Toledo,  . . 347,000^  (’nnsuvgra,  ....  6/100 
Guardia,  ....  4,000 

Gcada, 5,000 

Cuenca, 7,000 

Rcquena,  ....  10/W0 
1 Ciudad  Real,  . . . 10,000 

La  Mancha,  375,000  2 Alcoraa, 10,000 

l Manzanarea,  . . . 9/WO 
I . Lieutenancy  of  Valencia  and  Murcia. 

'Valencia,  , 

Alcala  d«  Chur 
Alcira,  . 

Alcoy, 

Ali ran tn, . 

BenLcarlo, 

Caste  lion  de 
Carcageote, , 

Concentarna. 

Callera, 

Dema, 

Eida,  . . 

Klcbe, 

Gandia.  . 

Murviedro, 

Orthuela, 

Oliva.  . . 

Segnrbe,  . 

San  Felipe, 

Vinaroa,  . 

Villa  Real, 

Xixuna,  . 

Murcia,  . 

Albecete, 

Alinanaa.t 
Callaspara, 

Cartbagena, 

Cchcgin, 

Chinchilla, 

Jumilla,  . 

Lire*, 

To  tana, 

Villena,  . 

Yecla, 

V lucutc nancy  of  Andalusia. 

Jaon 


Valencia.  . 1,048,000 


Murcia,  . 458,000. 


06,000 
6,000 
8 /W0 
1H/W0 
23/100 
5,000 
Plana,  15/100 
. 6,000 
. 7,000 
. 7,000 
. 3/WO 
. 4,000 
. 4,000 
. 6/WU 
. G.noo 
. 25,000 
. 5/WO 
. 6,000 
. 15,000 
. 0,ono  ? 
. 8/WO 
. 4,000  * 
. 3'.  ,000 
. 9,000 
. 7,000 
. 3 /ion 
29.000 
. 10  Aw 
. 10/100 
. 8,000 
. 40.000 
. 8,000 
. 12,000  ? 
. 6/100  f 


Jaeit, 


Cordova,  . 3TOjOOO< 


Andujar, 
Alcala  Real, 

ac7,oooJ  • 

Bay  Ion,  . . 
Mart  uii,  . . 

. I’beda,  . . 
| Cordova, . . 
Ilacna.  . . 
Bujalance,  . 
Lucena,  . . 
Moutilla, 
Priego, 


. 3,000 
. 16/WO 
. 10,000 
. 14,000 
. 6/WO 
. in  am) 
4.000 
. 10,000 

16/WO 
. 46,000 
. 14,000 

14.000 

. 19.000 

13/100 

16.000 


Gsmtol  P) riel  mm,  Previaess.  PotalatKm. 


Seville, 


,.4-  ihV. 


Cadiz, 


245,000 


K 


Andalusia 


8»Til)r,  ...  I'ST.uO# 
Aracena,  ....  5,000 
Ajrtmonta,  ....  6/NW 
Carmona,  ....  18,000 
Conrtantina,  . . . 6,000 

Ecij». 34/WO 

Estepe,  .....  10/W0 
Frege  nal,  . . 6/W6 

Huelva,  ....  8,000 
Marchena,  ....  13,000 

Geuna,^ 16,000 

Utrera,  •*  . . . . 11,000 
Owli*.  . . a.  . . 53,000 
Algeeiraa,||  ....  13,000 
Areas  d*  U Fran  term,  10,000 
Medina  Sidonia,  . . 9,000 
Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  17,000 

R««a 8 /W0 

San  Fernando  (lale  of 
L*»n), . ....  3/WO 
San  Lucar  de  Barra* 

meda, 16/WO 

Tarifa 13,000 

Xcre*  de  la  Frontera,  31,000 
IJmtenaney  of  Granada  and  Malaga . 

Granada.  . . . . 80 AW 

Adra 9,000 

Albania 6,000 

AlrauAecar, ....  5.000 

Alineria 19,000 

Baza 10.000 

Guadix, 9,000 

Loja, 14,000 

Motril 10,000 

Torriacon 15,000 

Malaga 62  AW 

Antequera,  ....  20/W0 
Estrpona,  ....  9,000 
Markella,  ....  4/W0 
Ronda 16,000 


Malaga 


1,108,000 


Balearic  Isl- 
ands 


Velez  Malaga,  . 
Lieutenancy  iff  Majorca. 


14,000 


Balearic  ) 
Island*,  J 


250 AW. 


Majorca  - 


Minnrca  - 


Ivica, 


Total  population,  . 13,560,000 

Table  of  the  Spanish  Colonies. 

f Ceuta, 


Palma. 

Maaicar, 
Pollcnxa, 

Sailer, 5 
Mahon, 

A lay  or, 
Ciudadela,  7/W0 
Mcrcadat,  4,000 
Inca,  . . 6 AW 


34  AW 
9/MW 
7 AW 
6,000 
19,000 
1.000 


Africa 


* Giavart  or  Xibert. 
t Almanza.  Almanza. 
1 See  p.  857. 


Oceanic* 


America 


Presidios,  or  for* ) 
tilled  places  V 11,000 
on  the  coast,  ) 


Canary  Islands,  196,000 


1000 


of  An- 
nobon. 

Island  of  Fer- 
. nando  Po, 
f Philippine  'l 

and*,  J 


Tenenffc . 


Grand 

Canary 


9,000 
A!bucemaa,)»/UVv 
Melilla 

Santa  Cruz,  8/WU 
8*o  Cnatov»|,9,000 
Palmas,  . *1,000 
Aguluiez,  5 /W0 
Arueas,  . 4/W0 
Guia,  . 

Tirajutia,  . 


3.000 

3/W0 


Antilles,  . 


1/240,000 


Palma,  Santa  Cruz,  5/WO 
Lance  rota,  Tcguisa,  - 2,000 


f Manilla,  140.000  ’ 
Laconia  ? Cavite,  6 AW 

f Tayabcs  . 13,000 
fHavanna,  130,000 
[ Itayamo,  12/WO 
I Motnnxas,  7,000 


Cuba 


i*uerto  Prineipo, 

31/WO? 

Santiago, 


2H.000 

Porto  Rico',  San  Juan,  30,000 


iOssuna. 
Algeziraji. 
Soler. 
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Total  population  of  the  colonies, 4, (MB ,000 

Total  population  of  Spam, 13,560.000" 

Total  population  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  . . 17,648,000 


Number  of  Hospitals  and  other  Institutions. 


Hospitals, gftll 

Houses  of  entertainmont  for  monk*  and  ecclesiastic*/  106 

Foundling  hospitals, .67 

Pieces  of  retreat, 

Prisons, 5#** 

Colleges,  . 383 

Houses  of  education, 


.Yu miter  of  Clergy  in  1 826.  J 

Archbishop*  and  bishops, 

Canons,  ; 

Prebends, 

Curates, 

Vicars.  . # [ | 

Incumbents  having  great  bonefices,  [ ’ 

Do.  small  benefices, 

Expectants  (demandanUs), 

Hermits  and  pilgrims, 

Number  of  men  in  the  convents, 

Do.  women  do.  

Total  number,  


. . 61 
. 2.363 
. 1,860 
. 16,481 
4.929 
. 17.411 
. 9.068 
. 3,467 
. 1,300 
61,327 
31,400 
149,006 


Cattle , Vf.  in  the-  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Castile,  according 
to  the  documents  published  by  M.  Mnano  in  1826. 


D*W  inc  u> 
Urni« 

* Brlw.fins  tu 
fxclenualjo. 

; 

vTt 

Horned  cattle  .... 

Horses 

Mules  ... 

Sheep , 

Goats  . 

Asses 

Swine . ........ 

Hives 

2.729,551 
361,523 
auNi.lH.7 
16,792,788 
4.828.0G8 
618,342 
2. V.l.  152 
1,467,773 

215334 

38,972 

16^79 

1,894,371 

359,600 

23,446 

177,131 

229>20 

2,944,085 
400,495 
223,646 
18.6*7,139 
5.197  jm 
641,788 
2,72-  ,2*3 
1 .Olff/iO! 

* The  number  of  people  in  Uk*  hospitals,  prisons,  colleges,  and  ec- 
clesiastical seminaries  has  not  been  determined.  The  same  remark  is 
applicable  to  tlie  number  of  criminals,*  smugglers,  gypsies  and  per- 
sons without  any  mean*  of  subsistence.  Their  number  has  been 
vaguely  estimated  by  M.  Miftano  at 
The  ecclesiastics  amount  to 
The  army  and  navy  , .... 

Inhabitants  of  Spain, 


127.345 
. 149,696 
64.600 
13.560. turn 
13,901,041 


Thns  the  total  population  is  equal  to 

• '*  Criminals  condemned  to  ihr  g*Hey*,” 

almshouses,  especially  for  dccqjed  eccle- 

1 The  following  is  the  table  in  tlie  original 
Archev£que»  et  cvcques,  . . 

Chauoines, 

Ecclesiastiquos  prebendf-s,  . 

Cures  do  paroisses,  . . . 

V icnires,  . 

Bcneficier*  ordonnes  majeurs, 

Id.  ordonnes  mineurs, 

Postulans  {dtmundnntrj),  . , 

Krmitcs  et  pdcrins,  .... 

Dans  ins  couvens,  hommes, 

Id-  femmes, 


. 61 
2,363 

im 

Ifi,4«l 

4,929 

17,411 

9,036 

Me? 

1,300 

61,38? 

31,400 


119.696 


Spanish  Revenue. 


I'.umd.  Hi. 

Francs. 

Customs 

939,170 

22.540,000 

Tobacco  

625,000 

1 5.000,000 

Salt 

410,917 

'.'.“iiu.uoo 

Stamps  ....... 

137.000 

3.310,000 

lottery . . 

90,000 

2,150)000 

Tax  on  the  population  of  Granada  . . 

6,750 

2104100 

Lsnuts  (contributions  exacted  from  the 
grandees  as  an  equivalent  for  the  lances 
or  horsemen  which  they  furnished  for- 

i raerlr  to  the  crown) 

Cruzad*  (ancient  tax  levied  for  the  cm- 

19,170 

-100,000 

aades)  ... 

197,087 

4.730,000 

Eirutado  (subsidy  granted  by  the  pope 

for  the  revenue  ol  the  clergy)  . . . 

215,000 

0,160,000 

Xomo  (ninth  part  of  the  tilhes  granted 

by  the  pope) 

242.917 

6.830.000 

TrrdMs  (two  ninths  of  the  tithes)  . . . 

I'A.IXXI 

3,000,000 

Dienna  (tax  on  the  river  fishings  in  Se- 

vtile) 

Half  of' the  annals  belonging  to  tlio  secu- 

417 

10,1X10 

lar  clergy 

9,325 

225,000 

Casa  deJiposenta  (ancient  tax  claimed  by 

tlie  king's  purveyors) 

7,292 

175,000 

Ptnas  dr.  Camera  (line*  incurred  after 

three  appeals  to  the  supreme  council) 

12,500 

900,000 

Mtsada*,  tkc.  (ecclesiastical  dues  and  an- 

nats)  . 

15,422 

370,000 

Posts,  gunpowder,  saltpetre  and  other 

product*  

1.320.000 

31,670,000 

Amount  of  the  national  debt 

4,376.776 

150,000,000 

105,000,000 

,000,0004)00 

Army. 

Effective  men 50,600) 

.Vary. 

Ships  of  the  line,  .....  jrt 

Frigates,  . . . . , 16 

Other  vessels, 30 

Men  in  the  naval  service, 14,000 


The  following  tabic  for  1787,  is  taken  from  Townsend's  Travel*  in 
pain,  vol.  2.  p.  213 

Parochial  elemr,  called  ewu, 1 6,0-9 

Assistants,  called  trnunlts  ruras, 5.771 

Sacristans,  nr  sextons, 10,873 

,‘itotiint.  to  assist  at  the  altar, 5,50? 

th  dr  minion  At  patrtawmo , Having  a patrimony  of  three 

reals  a day, . . . 13,244 

Ordrnadot  dr  mtnorrs,  with  inferior  ecclesiastical  or- 
ders  10, 77^ 

Brnrfincdat,  or  canons  of  cathedrals,  and  other  bene- 
ficiaries,   23.CS 

Monks 61.61' 

Non* 32,501 

Benia*' JJJ 

Syndics,  to  collect  for  the  mendicants, f .....  4.127 
Inquisitors,  2,705 


1SS,Q2&— P. 

* women  who  wear  « religious  halm,  and  ore  engaged  in  wort*  of  charily, 
f oirndicM,  depotitaries  of  the  alms  of  some  rrligiuut  bouses. 

j The  army  is  organized  for  a force  of  120, 000  men,  exclusive  of  tlio 
militia,  which  consists  of  40.000. t 

t TV  artny  consist*  of  65,530  men.  iarMtnr  4.KX)  guards,  and  ,»  to  t>« 
doubled  in  time  of  war  1 tassel,  Btatistik.  1822.— P. 
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Eurone  continued. — France. — Historical  notice. 

The  influence  of  France  may  he  compared  to  that  which 
ancient  Greece  fxissessed  over  the  civilized  world  ; the 
French  language  has  become  the  language  of  courts  and 
ambassadors;  the  literature  of  die  same  people  lias  been 
admired  hv  the  enlightened  of  every  nation ; since  the  rev- 
olution, French  philosophers  have  contributed,  perhaps 
more  than  those  of  any  other  country,  to  extend  the  limits  t 
of  science,  and  French  armies  crowned  with  laurels,  have 
dictated  their  laws  to  Europe.  Those,  who  consider  philo-  . 
sophicaUy  certain  questions  by  which  geography  may  be 
changed  into  a new  science,  must  examine  the  causes  on  i 
which  tiie  characters  that  distinguish  a people  from  neigh-  ( 
bouring  nations,  depend.  They  cannot,  in  the  present 
instance,  be  attributed  to  climate,  for  the  extreme  de- : 
grees  of  cold  or  heat,  that  modify  the  physical  and  moral 
powers  of  the  inhabitants,  arc  not  felt  in  France ; neither 
can  the  causes  be  discovered  in  the?  inequalities  of  the  soil, 
for  there  are  no  extensive  plains  or  lofty  chains  of  mountains,  I 
which  by  determining  men  to  become  husbandmen  or  sliep-  ] 
herds,  accelerate  or  retard  the  progress  of  civilization.  The  ' 
question,  therefore,  depends  on  other  causes,  and  its  solution 
is  not  without  interest  in  the  description  of  a country,  whose  j 
inliabitants  have  etilighteued  Europe,  planted  the  seeds  of 
freedom  in  America,  and  overturned  empires  in  tlieir  polit- 
ical commotions. 

The  |>opulntion  of  France  belongs  to  three  different  races: 
viz.  the  Celtic , which  forms  nearly  four  fifths  of  die  inhab- 
itants, the  Germanic  or  the  people  in  the  ancient  provinces  ■ 
of  Flanders  and  Alsace,  and  in  jiart  of  Lorraine,  and  lastly, 
die.  Pdasgian,  diffused  over  the  country  near  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  in  Corsica.*  The  changes  occasioned  by  civili-  ! 
zation  may  modify,  but  cannot  wholly  destroy  the  character  I 
of  a people.  It  is  easy  to  discover  the  French  of  die  pres- 
ent day  in  the  description  of  tin?  Celts,  given  by  Cesar, 
Strabo  and  other  writers.  Although  they  mixed  with  the  ; 
Franks,  their  conquerors,  the  traits  by  which  they  were  dis-  1 
tinguished,  have  not  been  effaced.  The  Celtic- G alii  or  1 
Gauls  were  gay,  frivolous,  quick  of  apprehension,  easily  j 
excited,  prompt  in  forming  dieir  resolutions,  brave  in  battle,  j 
attached  to  tlieir  country,  and  jealous  of  dieir  freedom. 
Their  frankness  and  impetuosity  are  so  great,  adds  die  Greek 
geographer,  that  each  man  diinks  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
resent  an  injury  offered  to  his  neighbour.11  They  speak 
often  of  their  glorious  deeds,  says  Caesar,*  but  from  their 
natural  inconstancy,  they  are  presumptuous  after  success,  j 

" lQ”  — — ......  i • 

* This  division  seems  to  have  been  derived  not  to  much  from  *tli- 
r.ojrraphiccJ  principles  as  from  the  physical  character  of  the  inhabit' 
ant* 

b Strabo,  Book  IV.  ch-  4. 

r De  Bello  Gallico,  Liber  III. 


and  dejected  after  defeat.  The  ancients  describe  them  as 
1 ostentatious  and  fond  of  ornaments, d affable  to  strangers,  and 
practising  hospitality ; according  to  their  taws,  die  man  who 
murdered  a stranger,  was  punished  with  death,  while  he 
who  murdered  a native,  was  only  sent  into  exile.  At  a very 
remote  period,  they  elected  their  own  magistrates,  limited 
the  authority  of  dieir  princes,  and  never  granted  subsidies 
until  they  had  deliberated  in  dieir  jiopular  assemblies.  Their 
politeness  distinguished  diem  from  all  die  people,  whom  die 
Greeks  and  Romans  comprehended  under  the  name  of  bar- 
barians. Such  are  the  accounts  left  by  die  ancients  of  the 
Celts,  and  they  are  in  some  respects  still  applicable  to  die 
French.  Thus,  too,  the  difference  which  has  been  observed 
between  the  same  people  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
rope, may  be  perhaps  explained.  The  Celts  were  indebted 
to  their  physical  constitution  for  the  qualities  which  rendered 
diem  to  a certain  degree  susceptible  of  perfectibility ; these 
qualities  have  been  transmitted  from  generation  in  genera- 
tion; the  sod  which  they  occupied,  and  which  they  still 
possess,  has  been  rendered  more  productive  by  their  labour, 
and  so  long  as  die  progress  oi  improvement  continues, 
France  is  likely  to  be  the  most  flourishing  country  in  Eu- 
rope. 

The  people  of  the  Celtic  race  whom  ihe  ancients  called 
Gall i or  V alii,  were  renowned  for  their  conquests  more 
than  seven  centimes  before  the  epoch  which  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  foundation  of  Rome.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
indicate  die  period  of  dieir  first  migrations ; history  has  pre- 
served but  a confused  remembrance  of  them,  h is  known 
di.il  they  made  several  invasions  into  Italy,  and  that  die  Ro- 
mans, while  in  the  height  of  their  power,  employed  vast 
armies  to  subdue  them.  Sixty  years  of  war  and  carnage 
were  hardly  sufficient  to  reduce  dieir  country  into  Roman 
provinces,  which  occupied  nearly  the  same  space  that  the 
Kingdom  of  France  docs  at  present.  ITie  glory  of  termi- 
nating these  expeditions  was  reserved  for  Cesar,  and  it  is 
from  the  writings  of  the  same  person  that  the  Romans  de- 
rived dieir  knowledge  concerning  die  different  nations  in 
that  part  of  Gaul  which  they  called  Transalpine  ( Gallia 
Transalpina).  When  that  general  entered  die  country,  it 
was  inhabited  bv  three  principal  tribes  or  nations : viz.  the 
Celtic  and  AquiUmi,  woo,  although  diey  spoke  distinct  dia- 
lects, belonged  evidently  to  the  Celtic  race,  and  die  Beigcr  of 
Germanic  extraction,  who  inhabited  the  northern  part  of  the 
country.  Gaul  was  divided  into  four  provinces  by  Augus- 
tus ;*  jProhus  subdivided  it  into  seven/  Diocletian  into 

■*  Ainiai&mu  Maxtellmn*.  Book  LX V.  erbap.  13. 

♦ Belgium  (Gallia  Btlgiea),  Celtic  G*at  (G*llia  Celtic*),  AquiUin* 
(Jqttilania),  .muI  the  ffaibonnsuNi  (Gallia  Skrb*nmtw). 

* Belgium,  tiu?  fir*  and  accofMl  G*«u*»J,  Ljunnai**,  the  Via* 
bo um,  the  Najbonnaiwj  and  Aquitaine. 
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twelve,*  Valentiman  into  fourteen/  and  during  the  reign  of  I by  part  of  Burgundy,  Franche-Comtc  and  Bassigny,  togeth- 
Gr&itan,  the  number  amounted  to  seventeen.*  We  shall  er  with  Bresse  and  a portion  of  Switzerland.  All  the  French 
enumerate  the  inhabitants  of  the  fifteen  provinces  which  j part  of  the  same  province  was  included  hi  the  territory  of  the 
made  up  the  present  territory  of  France/  Semumiy  from  which  die  Romans  imported  their  best  bacon/ 

The  First  Narbonnaise  (Narbonends  Prima),  formed  by  The  First  Lyonnaise  (Lvgdunensis  Prima)  was  made  up 
Roussillon,  the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Foix  and  Con-  of  Lyonnais,  Bcaujolais,  Forex,  and  a j>art  of  Burgundy, 
senuis,  was  inhabited  oy  the  Sardonet,  a people  probably  Nivemais,  Frtnche-Comte  and  Champagne.  It  was  inhab- 
sprung  from  an  Illyrian  colony,  and  by  the  Vole  a,  divided  into  ited  by  two  powerful  nations,  namely,  die  Ambarri , who, 
the  eastern  and  western;  the  former  were sumuned  the Ar-  during  the  reign  of  the  Elder  Tarquin,  sent  colonies  into 
ecomidy  their  lands  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  ; the  Italy,  and  the  JEdui,  the  allies  of  the  Romans  before  the 
latter  or  the  Tvctoxagex,  a warlike  people,  carried  UieLr  arms  invasion  of  Gaul  by  Cesar ; the  latter  were  governed  by  a 
into  Germany,  and  founded  Ancyra  in  that  district  of  Asia  president  or  elective  chief,  who  was  not  permitted  to  leave 
Minor,  which  was  called  Galatia  from  its  Gallic  inhabitants,  the  territory  of  the  republic. 

The  Second  Narbonnaise  (JVarbonenxit  Strunda),  which  i The  Second  Lyonnaise  ( Lugdunensis  Secunda)  compre- 
compreliended  the  greater  part  of  Provence,  wits  inhabited  bended  Normandy,  French  Vexin  and  the  greater  part  of 
by  the  Trievrii,  a people  mentioned  by  Livy  in  his  account  Perche.  It  contained  nine  different  tribes,  and  a resem- 
of  Hannibal’s  expedition,  by  the  Saluvii  or  Salyex,  a tribe  blance  still  subsists  between  their  names  and  the  names  of 
formidable  to  their  neighliours,  and  also  by  the  Ory6ti,  who  different  parts  of  tfle  country.  The  Caleti  inhabited  the 
distinguished  themselves  in  die  wars  against  the  Romans.  country  of  Caux  ; the  Eburodees , the  territory  of  Evreux ; 

The  Maritime  Alps  ( Aim * JMaritima)  contained  part  of  the  Lam,  tliat  of  Lizieux ; the  Sail,  that  of  Seet ; the 
Dauphiny,  Provence  and  Piedmont.  The  Cahtrigtt,  who  Bajoeaxstx,  that  of  Baycux;  the  VeneUi / dial  of  Valogoe  ; 
inhabited'  that  part  of  the  province  included  in  France,  dis-  the  Avrincata*  diat  of  Avranches ; the  Viducanes , the  city 
puted  wjdi  Cesar  the  passage  of  their  mountains.  of  Vteux,  now  a small  village  near  Caen ; and  die  Velioau- 

Novcmpoirulanui  comprehended  die  territory  of  Gascony,  «*,  Vexin. 

Armagnac,  Beam  ami  Ixiwer  Navarre.  It  was  peopled  by  Tlic  people  of  the  Third  Lyonnaise  (Lugdunends  Ter - 
the  Boii,  whom  Ausonius  mils  Pied,  because  their  country  fia),  were  tlie  Redonet  in  the  territory  ol  Rennes,  the  Ve~ 
abounded  with  pitch  or  resin,  by  the  Ausri  w'bo  inhabited  neti  in  that  of  Vannes,  a wealthy  and  commercial  |>eople, 
Audi,  by  the  Bigerrones  in  Bigorre  and  Beam,  who  cov-  the  Namnetex  in  that  of  Nantes,  the  Arvii  on  the  banks  of 
ered  themselves  in  winter  with  the  skins  of  animals,  and  the  Arve,  a feeder  of  the  Sardic,  the  Cenomani  in  die  coun- 
lastly,  by  die  TarbeUi  and  die  Taruxatex , who  resisted  Cae-  try  round  Mans,  the  Andecad  in  the  territory  of  Angers,  and 
sar  and  Crassus.  j the  Turonex  in  that  of  Tours.  Tlius  it  appears  that  the  prov- 

The  First  Aquitaine  (Aquitania  Prima)  was  die  most . incc  was  made  up  of  Brittany,  Maine,  Anjou  and  Touraine. 
important  prorince  of  Gaul ; in  it  were  comprehended  As  to  the  Fourth  Lyonnaise  (Eugdunenxix  tyuarfa),  six 
Qucrcy,  Rouergue,  Auvergne,  Bourbonnais,  Marche,  Li-  different  tribes  were  settled  in  Beatirc,  the  Isle  of  France, 
mousin,  Velai  with  Gevaudan  and  another  portion  of  Lan-  Brie,  a part  of  Champagne,  Burgundy  and  Nivemais,  and 
guedoc,  Berry,  and  a part  of  Poitou.  It  was  peopled  by  the  in  Gatinais  and  Orleanais;  these  tribes  were  the  Camutes 
Cadurri,  whose  principal  city  was  Cahors,  by  the  Artemi  in  Chartrain,*  the  Parixii  round  Paris,  the  Meldi  in  the  ter- 
or  inhabitants  of  ^iivergnc,  one  of  the  most  warlike  nations  ritory  of  Meaux,  die  Tdcaxxex  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
of  the  Celtic  race,  by  the  Jjtmovicex  or  Iimousins,  who  Troyes,  the  Senones  wIk>  inhabited  Sens  and  Auxerre,  and 
raised  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  by  the  Biturigex  sent  armed  colonies  into  Italy,  and  lastly,  die  AureJiani  in 
Cubi , who  possessed  an  extensive  territory  long  before  the  the  territory  of  Orleans. 

invasion  of  Ctrsar.  The  First  Belgium  ( Belgiea  Prima)  was  formed  by  the 

The  Second  Aquitaine  ( Aquitania  Serunda)  comprc-  dutchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  by  part  of  the  territory  of 
hended  a part  of  Poitou,  Sanitonge,  Angoumois,  Pcrigord,  Treves  and  the  province  of  Gelders.  It  was  partly  inhabit- 
Agervois  and  die  rest  of  Guicnno.  The  inhabitants  were  die  ed  by  die  Trcreri , a people  diat  have  been  already  men- 
Pvioncx  or  Pirtavi , the  Santone*  in  die  territories  of  Saintes,  honed,  and  by  die  Ctfrett,  of  whom  some  account  shall  be 
Coignac  and  Angoulemc,  die  Petroeorii  or  ancestors  of  the  given  in  the  description  of  the  Netherlands.  Tire  pimple  in 
Pengourdins,  the  Meduli  in  die  country  of  Medoc,  and  die  ! the  French  part  of  die  province  were  the  Metiiomairid 
Bitvriges  Virixri  or  people  of  Bordelais.  who  inhabited  Messin/  die  Verodunenxex  in  the  country 

The  V iennoise  ( Vtennenxix)  included  part  of  Provence  to-  round  Verdun,  and  the  Lend  who  possessed  a considerable 
gcdier  with  die  countv  of  Vcnaissin/  part  of  Dauphiny  to-  territory,  including  Bar,  Toul  and  part  of  Lorraine, 
gether  with  the  principality  of  Orange,  part  of  I^nguedoc,  The  different  tribes  that  occupied  the  Second  Belgium 
and  part  of  Savoy  together  with  die  territory  of  Geneva.  The  (Belgica  Secunda ,)  were  the  brave  and  proud  JVcmV,  who 

inhabited  Hainauli,  Cambresis,  and  part  of  die  Netherlands; 
the  Moriniy  an  industrious  people,  who  carried  on  a trade  in 
linen,  and  who  occupied  part  of  Picardy  and  French  Flan- 
ders; the  Atrebatex,  whose  name  has  some  analogy  with 
that  of  Artois ; the  Ambiani  in  the  territory  of  Amiens,  who 

* The  first  and  second  Belgium,  Uui  first  and  second  Germany,  tb®  II  * By  the  division  of  the  two  Lyonnais®  into  fonr,  and  of  llie  Nar- 
Oreat  Srqiunsise,  the  first  and  second  Lyonnaise.  the  Narbonnaise,  bonnaisc  into  two. 

tbc  V iermoise  and  Aquitaine,  to  which  were  added,  tho  Greek  Alps,  : * The  Greek  Alp*  formed  a part  of  Savoy;  the  second  Germany 

comprehending  purl  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  nnd  the  Maritime  Alps,  i will  be  described  in  the  account  of  the  Netherlands. 

m,  ||  ***  <>{  Provcnc*  •n<l  ,h«  county  of  Nice.  • “ Le  Comtat  Venaissin.”  1 Strabo,  Book  IV,  chap.  3.  § *. 

uy  tbs  subdivision  of  AqniUine  into  three  parts,  namely,  the  first  I « Vnelli,  DVAnv.  * .Hninratui,  D Anv. 

and  second  Aquitaine  and  Novempopnlania.  j » ««  La  Pays  Chartrain,”  the  country  of  Chartres. 

I*  Le  Pays  Mewin,”  the  country  of  Metx. 


innaoitants  were  uie . inattht  on  noth  hanks  ol  the  rvhone,  tlie 
Car  nr  ex  and  the  AUobrogex  on  the  right  hank  of  the  same 
river,  the  V orontii,  a warlike  people,  included  by  Rome  in 
tlie  number  of  her  allies,  and  lastly,  the  Heidi. 

The  Great  Sequanatae  (Maxima  Sequanorum)  was  formed 
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were  renowned  for  their  cavalry ; the  BrU ovary,  who  were  I In  the  earliest  ages,  the  people  of  the  Celtic  race  were 
settled  in  Beauvaisis;  the  Siivanrctts,  who  possessed  Valois  I divided  into  many  wandering  tribes;  at  a later  period  they 
or  the  country  round  Senlis ; the  Suesttonej,  a powerful  became  stationary,  but  the  desire  of  liberty  made  them  avoid 
people  in  Soissonnais  and  part  of  Champagne ; the  Rad , the  enclosure  of  cities ; their  towns  always  open,  consisted 
who  inhabited  the  territory  of  Reims  and  Laon ; and  the  of  cottages  separated  by  prdens,  and  situated  on  die  skirts 
Cataiauni , who  occupied  die  country  round  Chalons.  of  a wood,  or  die  banks  ol  a river.  Agriculture  was  reserv- 

The  First  Germany  (Germania  Prima)  extended  along  ed  for  the  slaves  of  both  sexes;  freemen  devoted  themselves 
both  banks  of  the  Rhine;  beyond  die  limits  of  the  French  exclusively  to  die  profession  of  arms,  and  like  the  present 
part  of  die  province,  it  was  peopled  by  die  Tr  every,  die  Ae*  Swiss,  when  they  could  not  find  employment  in  their  own  coun- 
meti  s,  the  Vangiones  and  the  Tnitocci,  which  liave  been  try,  they  enlisted  in  the  service  of  a foreigner.  They  reared  a 
already  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  Bavarian  circle  of  great  number  of  oxen,  horses  and  sheep,  and  they  lived  on 
the  Rhine  ; but  part  of  the  Tnbocci  were  settled  in  the  neigh-  the  milk  and  flesh  of  Uieir  cattle,  and  the  produce  of  die 
bourlmod  of  Strasburg  and  Saverne,  while  the  Rnuraex,  the  al-  chase.  If  Pliny  inay  be  believed,  the  same  people,  who 
lies  of  the  Helvetii,  inhabited  die  district  round  Neuf-Brisach.  adopted  so  readily  the  usages  of  civilized  life,  were  anthro- 
Ditierem  dialects  were  spoken  by  the  tribes  or  nations  pophngi  before  die  arrival  of  the  Romans  in  Gaul.  The 
that  made  up  die  Celtic  race.  Some  persons  amongst  them,  skulls  of  their  enemies  slain  in  battle,  were  girt  with  gold  or 
more  learned  than  the  rest,  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  silver,  and  served  as  drinking  cups  in  dicir  banquets ; wine, 
with  die  Greek  characters ; it  is  jMobable,  however,  that  the  hydromel,  and  beer  sparkled  on  die  board ; they  passed 
Veiled  and  other  tribes  called  Armoriean , because  thev  lived  from  one  person  to  anodicr,  but  they  were  never  offered  to 
near  the  sea,*  adopted  the  written  characters  of  the  £hceni-  i the  ignoble,  or  in  other  words,  to  diose  who  had  not  distin- 
cituis  in  consequence  of  their  commercial  intercourse  widi  j guished  themselves  in  an  engagement,  for  in  early  times, 
dial  people.  As  to  the  Irish  Cells,  it  is  supposed  diat  they  among  the  Celts,  as  well  as  among  every  other  barbarous 
made  use  of  distinct  characters.  The  only  Celtic  languages  people,  tides  of  nobility  were  only  granted  to  such  os  had 
yet  remaining,  are  the  Gaelic  still  spoken  in  several  parts  of  died  die  blood  of  their  fellow-creatures.  It  has  been  said 
the  British  islands,1 i and  which  is  divided  into  several  dial  die  custom  of  duels  wus  introduced  into  the  country  by 
branches  or  dialects;6  die  Cambrian*  or  Celto-Belgic,  traces  the  Franks;  but  the  honour  which  the  Celts  attached  to  the 
of  w hich  may  he  discovered  in  Flanders  and  the  kingdom  profession  of  anus  in  die  remotest  ages,  established  amongst 
of  die  Netherlands ; and  lastly,  the  Breyzad  or  Low  Bre-  diem  die  right  of  appeal  to  the  sword,  and  a Celt  was  dis- 
ton,  spoken  by  the  peasants  in  Brittany,  of  which  diere  are  graced  by  refusing  a challenge.  A freeman  was  never  seen 
not  fewer  than  four  dialects,  namely,  the  Leonard , used  in  in  public  without  his  arms,  hence,  widiout  doubt,  die  custom, 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  die  IVecorian*  w hich  die  revolution  has  modified,  of  wearing  a sword  at  die 
spoken  by  the  people  of  Treguier,  the  Cornish1  in  die  terri-  court  and  on  occasions  of  ceremony.  Long  hair  was  coo- 
tor)*  of  Quimper  Corentin,  and  die  Ven nctan*  in  the  terri-  sidered  a great  ornament  by  both  sexes;  they  stained  their 
lory  of  VannesA  ] fair  hair  of  a red  colour  by  means  of  a particular  unguent,  in 

Celtic  Gaul  formed  a vast  federative  state,  consisting  of  die  same  manner  as  their  descendants  render  the  hair  white 
petty  republics,  in  which  the  governments  were  of  two  dif-  by  the  use  of  powder.  The  men  wore  long  chains  of  gold 
ferent  classes ; in  some  the  chiefs  were  elected  for  a limited  round  their  necks,  and  loaded  their  arms  and  wrists  with 
period ; in  others  die  office  was  held  during  life,  and  these  bracelets  of  the  same  metal.  They  nibbed  their  face  with 
magistrates  assumed  the  name  of  kings.  Matters  of  the  butter  to  make  it  shining,  and  the  women  used  die  foam  of 
greatest  importance,  and  questions  concerning  peace  or  war,  ■ lieer  for  die  same  purpose. 

wpre  agitated  in  die  general  assemblies  formed  by  the  depu-  Polygamy  was  not  jiermitted  by  the  Celts.  When  a girl 
ties  from  these  republics.  The  time  in  which  they  were  was  marriageable,  her  parents  invited  all  her  suitors  to  a 
held,  was  the  beginning  of  spring,  and  ever)*  free  man  was  feast,  and  the  first  to  u'hom  she  presented  the  washing  ves- 
obtiged  to  repair  to  them,  for  it  was  the  season  not  only  of  sel,  was  the  person  of  her  cboirc.  In  the  marriage  ceremo- 
the  most  important  civil,  but  of  the  most  solemn  religious  nv  it  w as  customary  for  the  bride  to  address  her  husband  in 
festival.  “ In  their  assemblies,”  says  Strabo,'  “die  Gauls  die  following  manner — You  are  my  master  and  my  husband ; 
observe  a custom  which  is  peculiar  to  them ; if  any  out'  i I am  your  servant.  The  husband  had  the  power  of  life  and 
interrupts  the  person  who  is  speaking,  the  usher  of  the  as-  1 death  over  her,  and  if  a wife  w as  convicted  of  having  killed 
semblv,  holding  a naked  sword  in  his  hand,  orders  him  to  be  her  husband,  she  was  burned  alive.**  Adulter)'  was  severe- 
silent  ; if  he  continues,  die  orders  are  repeated  a second  and  I ly  punished,  and  divorce  was  sanctioned  by  law.  Public 
a diird  time,  but  if  he  still  persists,  his  mantle  is  rent  in  sev-  assemblies,  marriages  and  funerals  were  so  many  occasions 
eral  places.”11  According  to  a Greek  poet  and  geographer,1  for  sumptuous  reposts,  whic  h usually  terminated  in  dancing, 
a band  of  musicians  assisted  in  dicir  councils,  and  when  the  Tlie  Celts  had  no  temples ; they  thought  the  greatness 
tumult  of  the  speakers  interrupted  the  deliberations,  it  was  of  the  divine  power,  accorded  ill  with  die  smallness  of  Iiu- 
the  business  of  the  band  to  play  such  music  as  was  likely  to  ; man  buildings ; it  was  in  the  forests  that  they  offered  up 
have  some  effect  in  allaying  the  passions.  j their  prayers  to  heaven ; diey  there  plared  shapeless  stones 

* From  the  Breton  word  Armorik,  compounded  of  the  preposition  «r,  h There  are  only  twentv-twn  (otters  in  the  Breyxad  ; among  them 
on  or  above,  and  monk,  a diminutive  of  mor,  which  signifies  the  tea.  1 may  be  remarked  ihe  nasal  n,  thej,thcrA  and  lire  bquid/ofthe  French, 

8t*«  the  account  of  England.  and  the  German  tk.  See  the  Atlas  Elkmograpkupte  by  Adrian  B&lbi. 

* The  Irish,  the  Highland  Scotch,  and  the  Manka. — P.  J ‘ Book  IV,  cb.  4.  | 1.  . 

4 *•  Kumbrr," — The  Welsh  call  themselves  Cymri  (proa.  KVmn),  and  , * '•  — a piece  it  cut  from  h»  mantle  large  rnoueli  to  *t  •» 

their  langoage  fywrrg.  Adelung — Cyaiwro,  Cymru,  plur  Cy«n*»-  no  further  aorTice."  M.  B.  A correct  translation  of  the  Greek  origi- 

3',  Cymru,  a Welshman.  Cymmrtug,  Cymrtug,  the  Welsh  language,  nal  nhvrtifr  ay  a to  ••  f»  ouy*  Moaaitsr  ««»»  o/OVT**  tumijobi 
wren's  Welsh  Diet. — P.  i«  Btrsbo,  Lib.  |V.— P. 

* The  Xreconian  (Trersmnin).  Adelung — P,  1 Scymnus  of  Chiow;  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  has  not  been 

f Conuntadiicr.  * •*  Foj»iws*«a."  ascertained.  -Oraar,  de  Bello  Galiico,  Book  VI. chap.  1th 
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near  each  other,  so  as  to  enclose  a sort  of  sanctuary,  or  they  year  was  divided  into  lunar  months,  and  on  the  firtf  day  of 
erected  a huge  and  isolated  stone,  around  which  their  reli-  every  year,  the  druids  forming  an  imposing  hand,  marched 
pious  meetings  were  held.  Although,  according  to  Osar,  through  the  forests,  cut  the  jM-rasitical  plant  with  a golden 
they  worshipped  the  snine  gods  as  the  Romans,  it  is  certain  knife,  collected  it  in  a white  sagum  or  tunic,  and  distributed  it 
they  considered  it  impious  to  represent  the  divinity  under  t afterwards  to  die  eager  multitude.  Tlie  ceremony  was  an- 
the’  form  of  a man.  The  isolated  stones,  called  menhirs  I nounced  by  die  priests,  who  travelled  through  die  country, 
and  petti  vans,  or  a lofty  and  venerable  oak,  were  the  sym-  and  summoned  the  inhabitants  by  relating  with  a loud 
bols  which  they  adored.  They  admitted  an  infinite  inielli-  j voice, — agttillantv/4  tui  exclamation  which  is  still  known  in 
pence,  die  first  cause  of  die  harmony  that  prevails  in  die  some  of  die  provinces. 

universe.  Ttui  or  TetUales , die  Celtic  Mercury,  and  the  i The  druids  acknowledged  a chief  to  whom  they  submitted 
creator  of  die  world ; £ni,  or  their  Mars ; Kemunos,  or  in  all  dungs,  and  who  resided  in  Chaitnun.  None  were 
their  Bacchus;  Ogmios,  or  their  Hercules;  and  Helen,  admitted  to  the  sacerdotal  office  until  after  a noviciate  of 
Woden  and  dieir  other  gotls,  were  only  secondary  divini-  twenty  years.  Their  wives  shared  the  veneration  in  which 
ties.  They  rendered  besides  a sort  of  religious  liomnge  to  their  husbands  were  held  by  the  people ; they  were  the 
die  four  elements,  to  springs,  fountains  and  rivers,  and  to  judges  of  family  quarrels,  and  their  decisions  could  not  he 
die  suii  and  the  moon.  It  was  by  the  light  of  the  moon  that  revoked ; in  die  art  of  predicting  futurity,  they  acquired  a 
die  priests  made  the  multitude  assemble  in  dieir  ancient  for-  greater  celebrity  than  the  men ; hence  perhaps  the  origin  of 
ests  or  in  odier  places  that  excited  die  mind  to  superstition,  die  popular  superstitions  concerning  fairies,  so  long  believed 
Their  priests  were  divided  into  different  classes.  The  Ku-  in  different  countries  in  Europe. 

bages  studied  and  interpreted  nature  ;•  the  bards  or  Sttroni - [ The  Romans,  aware  of  die  advantages  they  might  derive 

d*z  cultivated  poetry,  that  their  laws  might  he  more  readily  from  die  courage  of  die  Celts,  respected  their  municipal 
committed  to  memory  by  die  people;  they  also  sung  the  privileges;  tliey  were  anxious,  however,  to  civilize  diem, 
exploits  of  heroes,  and  transmitted  the  history  of  great  events  u liich  was  easily  done  by  making  diem  adopt  their  arts  and 
to  posterity ; the  Fates  sacrificed  the  victims,  and  die  druids  laws.  Provincial  governments  and  the  title  of  Roman  eid- 
were  die  sages  who  predicted  futurity  after  examining  die  1 ten  were  conferred  on  die  chiefs.  The  Celtic  language 
entrails. b The  latter,  skilled  in  casuistry,  directed  die  peo-  was  mixed  with  the  Latin,  particularly  in  central  Gaul, 
pie  in  matters  of  conscience ; versed  in  all  die  sciences,  it  wliicli  served  ns  a communication  with  Germany  ; but  it  w as 
was  supposed  they  could  cure  all  diseases.  They  adminis-  j necessary  to  deliver  the  people  from  the  yoke  of  the  druids, 
tered  justice,  and  they  presided  in  the  assemblies  of  tl»e  na-  | Cesar,*  Tiberius'  and  Claudius*  employed  alternately  por- 
tion, and  at  die  judicial  trials  called  the  judgments  of  God,  ! suasion  and  force  to  abolish  die  horrid  practice  of  imrao- 
in  which  die  proofs  by  lire,  iron  and  water,  determined  the  Inline  human  victims.  The  forests  were  destroyed  ; the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  die  accused.  In  short,  they  possessed  people  in  time  repaired  to  temples,  and  altars  were  erected 
so  much  credit  dial  no  affair  of  any  consequence,  relative  to  to  the  gods  of  the  Capitol.  The  religion  of  the  conquerors 
public  or  domestic  policy, could  be  undertaken  without  their  was  mingled  with  the  ancient  worship  of  the  druids;  and 
advice.  They  led  die  people  into  die  belief  that  guilty  ac-  j druid  esses  resided  in  the  temples,  where  they  officiated  as 
tions  and  sins  offended  the  divinity,  and  dial  expiatory  sacri-  priestesses,  but  tliey  were  permitted  to  remain  one  day  in 
fices  were  necessary  to  deliver  the  soul  from  impending  the  year  widi  dieir  husbands, — a privilege  they  enjoyed 
wToth ; hence  die  great  number  of  animals,  which  were  while  their  ancient  faidi  was  in  its  purity ; other  persons  who 
slain ; but  as  man  is  die  noblest  of  unimals,  they  tliought  had  taken  vows  of  celibacy,  performed  in  Gaul  the  offices 
human  blood  most  acceptable  to  die  gods.  Tlie  victims  j of  vestal  virgins. 

were  generally  chosen  among  the  prisoners  of  war ; but  on  But  druidism  was  not  wholly  abolished  w hen  the  cop- 
occasions  of  public  calamity,  fanarics  offered  themselves  vol-  i querors  and  the  conquered  embraced  Christianity.  It  is 
untarily  to  be  sacrificed,  and  died  contented  iii  leaving  be-  probable  that  die  first  Christians  who  converted  die  Celts, 
hind  them  an  example  of  devotedness,  and  a great  reputa-  I sanctioned  certain  practices  which  might  contribute  to  the 
lion  for  piety.  The  Celtic  clergy  made  use  of  dieir  religion  i benign  influence  of  Christianity  on  a superstitious  people; 
to  inculcate  die  practice  of  moral  duties;  they  affirmed  that  I die  some  practices  were  approved  by  Rome,  and  adopted 
the  gates  of  paradise  were  closed  against  those  who  died  by  ! afterwards  in  different  countries.  The  Christians  had  no 
their  own  hands ; Urns  suicides  w ere  numbered  among  die  acts  • difficulty  in  considering  die  druids  magicians  or  men  under 
of  the  wicked.  He  who  outraged  public  morals,  was  liable  the  power  of  die  devil ; the  persecuted  priests  and  dieir  jicr- 
to  be  excommunicated,  by  which  lie  was  prevented  from  J secuted  partisans  were  unubic  to  resist  die  zeal  and  knovvb 
inixing  in  civil  or  religious  assemblies,  and  was  regarded  as  • edge  of  die  new  proselytes* 

an  object  of  abhorrence  by  bis  fellow  citizens.  Toe  druids  Half  a century  had  hardly  elapsed,  after  the  Roman  pow- 
cstabusbed  fasts  for  political  purooses ; they  enjoined  dieir  er  had  been  divided  into  die  western  and  eastern  empires, 
disciples  to  abstain  from  animal  lood  in  the  middle  of  sum-  when  die  Roman  provinces  were  dismembered  by  the  bur- 
mer,  because  in  diat  season  of  the  year,  vegetables  w’ere  ‘ barous  nations,  dial  had  been  too  long  oppressed  by  the  rulers 
considered  more  wholesome.  of  the  world.  The  Burgundians  and  other  people  of  die 

The  oak  was  held  in  veneration  by'  the  Cehs,  and  the  same  origin,  known  bv  the  name  of  Visigoths,  founded  about 
mistletoe,  which  is  to  seldom  seen  on  the  same  tree?,  was  i the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  two  contiguous  kingdoms 
probably  for  that  very  reason  consecrated  to  die  divinity.  It  in  the  heart  of  Gaul,  The  former  besides  a part  of  Switzer- 
‘M  a sovereign  remedy  for  every  evil,  and  the  water  in  land  and  Savoy,  possessed  Franrhc-Comtc,  Bresse,  Dau- 
durh  it  was  infused,  rendered  sterile  animals  fruitful.'  The  j phiny,  Lyonnais,  the  greater  portion  of  Nivemais,  and  the 

* Amtni&nus  Marrrllinas.  s Diodorus  Siculus,  Hook  V.  I!  • I.urnn,  Book  II 

* £,u*y»  lk»k  XVI.  chip.  44  ji  * Pliny,  Book  XXXI.  d».  1. 

* *r,laP*  -•«  £*»  Van  nruf,  to  tkr  mistletoe,  it  m tin?  new  year.  Th.  H « Suetonius,  ch,  2G. 
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adjoining  country,  which  from  these  inhabitants  has  been 
called  Burgundy.  The  banks  of  the  Loire  were  the  north- 
ern limits  of  the  Visigoths ; they  ruled  over  the  centre  and 
the  south  of  France,  including  Provence,  the  county  of  Nice, 
and  even  a part  of  Spain.*  Numerous  hordes  that  issued 
from  Germany,  settled  in  the  Netherlands;  they  founded 
some  years  afterwards,  under  the  command  of  Pharamond, 
a pcuv  kingdom,  of  which  the  southern  limit  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a line  drawn  from  die  mouth  of  the  Somme 
through  Amiens  and  Rethel,  including  Treves  with  part  of 
its  territory,  and  terminating  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rliine, 
a short  way  below  Mayence/  Sixty  years  afterwards,  die 
same  Franks,  under  the  conduct  of  king  Clodovoch  or  Clo- 
vis, destroyed  the  remains  of  the  Roman  power  in  Gaul,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  country  between  the  last 
mentioned  boundary  and  the  limits  of  die  Visigodiic  and 
Burgundian  kingdoms.  At  a later  period,  they  crossed  the 
Rhine,  extended  their  conquests  into  Germany,  and  left  col- 
onies in  that  part  of  the  country  which  has  been  since  called 
Franconia. 

Gaul  was  thus  divided  during  twenty  years ; a third  part 
of  the  surface  was  occupied  by  the  Franks,  rather  the  pro- 
tectors than  the  oppressors  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  confound- 
ed with  the  Romans,  because  diey  had  adopted  their  man- 
ners and  laws.  The  victors  were  distinguished  by  their  ap- 
pearance, their  language  and  their  dress.  The  Franks  wore 
short  boots ; die  arms  and  the  rest  of  the  leg  were  bare ; 
the  body  was  covered  with  a narrow  and  short  tunic,  bound 
by  a girdle  ; their  long  and  fair  hair  descended  below  their 
shoulders/  Tlieir  weapons  were  a long  sword,  a franrisca 
or  two-edged  hatchet,4  several  javelins  divided  near  the  ex- 
tremity into  diree  branches,  representing  what  die  French 
have  since  termed  a JUur  dc  lys , and  lastly,  a small  buckler 
which  they  used  with  great  address.  The  chiefs  abolished 
most  of  tlie  imposts ; they  allowed  die  ancient  inhabitants  to 
retain  dieir  customs  and  magistrates,  reserving  to  themselves 
the  right  of  appointing  dukes  over  the  provinces,  counts  over 
the  towns,  and  viscounts  over  the  burghs  and  villages ; but, 
in  die  councils  of  die  prince,  the  Gauls  preserved  that  cred- 
it and  ascendancy,  which  are  the  consequences  of  superior 
knowledge/  The  proprietors  were  compelled  to  share 
dieir  land  widi  die  invaders,  but  the  peasants  and  the  work- 
ing classes  remained  in  a state  of  slavery.  The  slaves  of 
the  king  were  distinguished  from  the  slaves  of  the  Franks 
and  die  Gauls ; among  the  latter,  many  possessed  slaves,  be- 
cause die  Gallic  nobility  had  been  preserved.  The  Bur- 
gundians and  the  Goths,  more  barbarous  dian  the  Franks, 
clodied  themselves  with  dm  skins  of  wild  beasts.  The  first 
might  be  discovered  by  a round  visage,  small  and  sunk  eyes, 
broad  shoulders  and  a deep  chest.  The  second  were  dis- 
tinguished by  a darker  complexion,  aquiline  nose,  lively 
eyes,  full  black  beard,  and  long  plaited  hair/  Their  bar- 
barity or  rudeness  rendered  the  Gauls  impatient  of  their 
yoke,  and  die  same  cause  contributed,  in  a great  degree,  to 
the  destruction  of  their  monarchies.  The  ambition  of  Clo- 
vis soon  reduced  the  Visigoths  to  die  necessity  of  migrating 
into  Spain.  After  the  death  of  that  prince,  his  sons  divided 
France  into  four  kingdoms,  of  which  Paris,  Orleans,  Sotssons 

• The  kingdom  of  the  Visigoth*  wm  founded  by  Ataulpho*  in  411, 
&nd  that  of  the  Burgundian*  by  Gundicar  in  413. 

• It  ia  generally  admitted  that  the  kingdom  of  tiro  Frank*  vras  found* 
ed  in  the  year  1 -■ 1 

e Kidoniu*  Apollinaris,  Book  IV.  epistle  20 

4 '*  A ftunciMue,  or  two-edged  battle-axe.’* 

• Gregory  of  Tour#,  Book*  III.  VI.  VII.  VIII.  and  IX. 
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and  Metz,  were  die  capitals.  Additional  territory  was  after- 
wards acquired,  and  by  succession,  conquest,  usurpation,  or 
in  consequence  of  murders  and  other  crimes,  the  different 
parts  of  France  and  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  were  united 
in  the  seventh  century  under  a single  head.  A century  af- 
terwards, France  was  governed  during  some  years  by  Char- 
lemagne and  his  brother  Carbman,  but  die  first  became  sole 
master,  and  rendered  it  powerful  by  his  conquests. 

France  has  never  been  so  extensive  and  powerful  as  it 
was  under  Charlemagne ; it  was  then  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  western  and  the  eastern.  The  first  comprehended 
Provence,  Gothia  or  Septimania,  now  I^anguedoc,  Vaiconia 
or  Gascony,  Aquitaine,  Burgnndia  or  Burgundy,  JVeustria, 
including  Brittanv,  Normandy  and  Flanders,  and  lasdy 
Australia^  formed  by  all  the  country  situated  between  die 
mouth  of  die  Rhine  and  Jura.  The  countries  on  the  south 
and  on  die  nordi  of  die  Alps,  and  the  territory  extend- 
ing from  the  right  bank  of  die  Rliine  to  the  mountains  of 
Bohemia,  and  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  made  up  eastern 
| France.  In  other  words,  Charlemagne  reigned  over  the 
greater  part  of  Italy,  and  over  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  Hesse, 

; Saxony  and  Friesland.  In  the  countries  extending  between 
die  banka  of  die  Drove  and  the  Danube,  and  those  of  the 
Elbe,  several  nations  were  also  tributary  to  the  same  mon- 
i arch. 

The  weight  of  such  an  empire  was  too  great  for  his  suc- 
cessor. Louis  the  Debonnaire,  a weak  father  and  a feeble 
prince,  spent  his  time  in  contending  against  his  revolted  chil- 
dren, and  died  after  having  divided  amongst  them  a crown 
which  he  was  unworthy  to  wear.  France  was  governed 
during  a century  by  the  princes  of  the  same  race,  but  the 
kingly  power  was  weakened  by  the  abuses  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem ; and  when  Hugh  Capet  took  possession  of  the  throne 
in  the  year  987,  he  was  merely  die  first  baron  in  die  king- 
dom, and  reigned  only  over  Picardy,  the  Isle  of  France 
and  Orleanais.  The  jiolicy  of  that  prince  and  bis  succes- 
sors was  to  increase  the  power  of  die  crown  by  humbling 
I and  degrading  die  nobility.  Berry  was  purchased  in  1 1 OO 
by  Pliilip  the  First  from  die  viscount  Eudes  Arpin ; and 
king  John  erected  it  into  a dulchy,  which  became  the  ap- 
panage of  one  of  die  sons  of  F ranee.  1 ami  is  the  Gross  made 
no  acquisitions  or  conquests,  but  by  liberating  the  towns,*  he 
raised  a barrier  against  die  encroachments  of  die  feudal 
lords.  In  4202,  Philip  Augustus  wrested  Touraine  from 
John,  king  of  England/  who  hurl  succeeded  to  it  as  die  de- 
scendant of  its  counts ; and  in  die  following  year,  the  same 
Philip  made  himself  master  of  Normandy,  which,  from  die 
time  of  Charles  the  Simple,  had  been  ceded  in  perpetuity 
to  Rollo  and  his  Norwegians.  Amuury  dc  Mont  fort  gave 
up  Languedoc  to  Louis  the  Eighth,  and  the  cession  was  rat- 
ified by  a treaty  made  with  St.  Louis  in  1228.  Jane  of 
Navarre,  by  her  marriage  with  Philip  die  Fair  in  1284, 
united  the  county  of  Champagne,  which  she  had  received  as 
her  dowry,  to  the  dominions  of  her  husband.  In  1307,  die 
inhabitants  of  Lyonnais  having  gained  their  freedom,  com- 
pelled their  archbishop  to  acknowledge  die  authority  of  the 
same  king. 

Dauphiny,  which  derived  its  name  from  Guy  die  Eighth, 

* Sidoniu*  Apollinari*,  Panegyric*  of  Avila*  and  AnUiemia*. 

* Comma  net" — municipalities  Charter*  grunting  municipal  right* 
r mar  be  found  in  France  A,  D,  374,  lone  before  the  twelfth  century, 
I and  the  reign  of  I-oiii*  VI.  or  the  Gro*a,  the  .period  usually  understood 
! a*  the  era  of  the  rise  of  citic*.  Rankin'*  Hi*t.  of  Franco,  \ ol.  111.  p. 

355. — P. 

fc  “Jean  8an*-Terro" — John  Lackland. 
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die  braves*  of  its  princes,  surnamed  die  Dauphin,  because 
he  wore  on  tits  helmet  die  figure  of  a dolphin,  was  ceded  to 
i ’tulip  of  Valois  in  I -MO,  on  condition  that  die  eldest  sons  of 
the  French  hinge  should  assume  the  tide  of  Dauphins,  and 
also  dual  the  country  should  form  a separate  sovereignly,  and 
never  he  incorporated  with  the  kingdom.  Charles  die  Fifth 
took  Poitou,  A unis,  Saintonge  and  Limousin  ficmi  die  Eng- 
lish. Charles  die  Seventh,  in  conaetjuence  of  Ilia  victories 
over  the  English,  added  to  his  dominions,  in  1453,  die 
greater  part  of  Guienne  and  Gascony.  Louis  the  Eleventh 
humbled  the  power  of  the  great,  ami  had  tbe  good  fortune 
to  acquire  Maine  and  Anjou  by  inheritance,  conquests  made 
by  Philip  Augustas,  but  more  than  once  detached  from  the 
crow*,  and  conferred  on  princes  of  die  blood.  Tbe  same 
monarch  seized  die  dutcliy  of  Burgundy,  declaring  lmnaelf 
the  lawful  heir,  although  there  existed  at  the  lime  a duke  of 
Burgundy,  Nevers  and  Bethel.  It  was  stated  however  in 
letters  patent,  thru  die  dutchy  had  been  united  to  France 
with  die  free  will  of  die  states  on  tbe  following  conditions, 
namely,  diet  the  people  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  their 
natural  judges,  that  no  subsidy  was  to  he  imposed  without 
die  consent  of  die  three  orders,  and  that  the  taxes,  which 
the  people  had  hitherto  paid  on  svine  and  die  other  products 
of  the  province,  were  to  be  abolished.  The  same  king  took 
possession  of  Provence,  having  proved  by  several  witnesses 
that  Charles  of  Anjou  had  made  him  his  heir.  The  inhab- 
itants received  the  same  privileges  as  those  which  had  been 
granted  to  Burgundy,  bince  that  period,  die  French  kings 
have  oo  several  occasions*  styled  themselves  r omits  of 
Provence.  Francis  the  First  availed  himself  of  the  rights 
which  he  had  acquired  by  the  revolt  of  die  Constable  Bour- 
bon, and  in  1S27  obtained  Auvergne,  Bourbonnais  and 
Marche,  which  belonged  to  the  prince.  .Some  years  after- 
wards, Brittany,  of  which  the  inix-ritance  had  devolved  on 
his  son  F ranch,  was  united  to  the  kingdom.  In  consequence 
of  diis  junction,  Brittany  was  exempt  under  bis  succ visors 
from  most  taxes,  being  merely  subject  to  a voluntary  impost 
voted  by  its  states.  The  same  gallant  and  chivalrous  king 
was  a poet  and  friend  of  die  fine  arts ; flattery  has  designat- 
ed him  as  tire  protector  of  letters,  although  he  established 
the  censorship ; he  was  not  considered  cruel,  ahhough  by 
his  presence  lie  added  die  weigltt  of  his  authority  to  the  pun- 
ishments of  the  inquisition.  In  the  same  reign  the  assem- 
blies of  the  notables  were  substituted  for  die  states-general/ 
but  the  crown  derived  little  advantage  from  the  change,  for 
notions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  then  gaining  force  ; 
they  proved  the  harbingers  of  political  commotions,  and  serv  - 
cd  as  instruments  for  the  ambitious  and  discontented  to  ex- 
cite die  people. 

The  corruption  of  tbe  conn  and  nobility  undeT  Henry  the 
Second,  Francis  die  Second  and  Charles  the  Ninth,  were 
favourable  to  the  reformation.  The  principles  of  die  i»w 
rebgitm  accorded  well  with  die  growing  desire  for  knowl- 
edge, but  the  question  became  a political  one,  and  the  royal 
party  confounded  die  reformers  ami  their  partisans  with  the 
opponents  of  absolute  power.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
diolotnew,  considered  an  act  of  political  wisdom  by  Catha- 
rine ilc  Medicis  and  her  *oo,  was  devised  and  executed  to 
rid  royalty  of  its  enemies.  But  die  designs  of  the  League 

* u In  their  letters  addressed  to  the  province.'' 

h The  Dtalce-ffcneral  consisted  of  deputies  choeen  by  the  throe  «■- 
Utee,  namely,  the  nobility,  the  clerjp',  and  the  people.  The  asaera- 
bile*  of  the  Notsbles  were  formed  oy  a number  of  persons  from  all 
parts  oi  the  *>nytl*nn,  chiefly  selected  from  the  higher  order*  of  the 
eiete  by  the  kmg  lua^t  Ed.  Ent-y^— P. 


assumed  a very  different  appearance  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  dm  Third,  for  it  appeared  to  be  die  cliief  object  of 
the  party  to  put  the  crown  of  France  on  die  bead  of  a Span- 
ish prince.  Henry  die  Fourth,  whom  the  catholic  chief* 
held  in  execration,  ascended  the  throne,  and  added  to  the 
kingdom  all  dial  then  remained  of  die  dominions  of  his  father*, 
or  Beam,  the  county  of  Foix  and  part  of  Gascony.  France 
during  die  reign  of.  Louis  the  Thirteenth  was  twice  agitated 
by  civil  wars  j but  the  policy  of  Richelieu  saved  the  king- 
dom, ami  his  master  gained  Dew  laurels  by  the  conquest  of 
Artois  in  1640,  and  of  Kousstiloo  in  1642. 

'Flic  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  contributed  to  the  ag- 
grandisement of  France ; that  monarch  obtained  Nut-mats 
by  the  loud  extinction  of  the  feudal  system ; he  took  Flan- 
ders by  conquest  in  1667,  and  some  ycart  afterwards  made 
himself  master  of  Franebe-Carotc ; lastly,  by  a ireaty  with 
the  emperor  of  Germany  in  1667,  the  - saon  of  Alsace  was 
ratified.  Under  lamia  die  Fifteondt,  Lorraine,  formerly  * 
j virtual  of  die  states  belonging  to  1 -udiaire/  of  wbotn  it  beat* 
the  name,  was  added  to  tbe  kingdom;  ii  was  shortly  after 
ceded  to  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland/  on  condition  that  it 
-era lid  be  restored  to  the  crown  alter  Ids  death,  an  event 
which  happened  in  1766.  Tho  republic  of  Genoa  gave  up 
Corsica  for  a sum  of  money  two  years  aiterwards. 

Such  were  die  extent  and  importance  of  die  French  ter- 
ritory, during  the  latter  part  of  toe  long  and  peaceful  reign 
of  Louis  the  Fifteenth ; and  the  long,  whose  death  was  not 
regretted  by  die  nation,  left  to  his  successor  die  difficult  task 
of  realising  the  expectations  which  his  virtues  seemed  to 
promise.  The  well  informed  classes  were  able  to  appreci- 
ate the  institutions  wbich  they  desired,  and  the  king  consent- 
ed to  adopt  them.  But  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  re- 
forms into  the  finances,  and  the  middling  classes  were  more 
jealous  than  ever  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility.  Hie 
irsteit-general  were  no  sooner  convoked  than  their  respective 
interests  gave  rise  to  two  parties ; die  deputies  of  tho  third 
estate,  full  of  confidence  in  public  opinion,  swore  never  to 
separate  until  they  had  framed  a constitution.  It  was  ac- 
cepted by  Louis  tiie  Sixteenth,  nod  the  pope  ceded  Avignon 
and  the  county  of  Venaissin  to  France,  the  kingdom  hav- 
ing been  divided  into  eighty-three  departments,  the  assem- 
bly was  dissolved. 

It  was  succeeded  by  the  legislative  assembly,  composed 
of  men  who  did  not  understand'  the  advantages  of  a rents- 
wntause  svstem,  and  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  ruled  by 
a jiarty.  The  acts  of  the  sovereign  were  purposely  misrep- 
resented, and  the  people  dreamed  of  a republic.  A new 
era  vxw  commenced,  marked  by  a political  fanaticism,  of 
which  iiistory  affords  no  other  example,  and  by  crimes,  of 
which  tbe  rental  fills  the  mind  with  horror.  Louis  die  Six- 
teenth  yielded  to  die  storm,  and  died  with  die  resignation 
and  tranquillity  of  a virtuous  man.  France  was  aLsrriv  af- 
terwards governed  by  a handful  of  persons,  who,  under  die 
name  of  equality,  divided  the  inhabitants  into  classes,  under 
die  name  of  liberty,  established  the  most  sanguinary  despot- 
ism, tinder  the  name  of  fraternity,  sought  associate*  among 
the  dregs  of  die  people,  ami  under  the  name  of  reasi m,  abol- 
ished Christianity,  and  substituted  the  ceremonies  of  pmn 
mythology.  Anarchy  reigned  within,  but  France  repelled 

* Grandson  of  Louis  the  Debonnaire.  The  country  was  first  called 
Rrgnum  tjtlkuni,  the*  iMharingia,  afterwards  LaKtrrene,  Lorrene,  and 
iastlv  Lorraine. 

* Lorraine,  which  had  been  prerioaoly  considered  as  a dutchy  be* 
longing  to  tbe  empire  of  Germany,  wu  conuusred  by  the  French  in 
1733,  and  in  1736  ceded  to  Stanislaos,  king  or  Poland. — P. 
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foreign  armies,  while  the  different  parties  in  the  national  con- 
vention, proscribed,  banished  and  massacred  each  other. 
The  government  was  overturned,  and  the  management  of 
affairs  committed  to  two  councils  and  five  directors ; if  they 
possessed  great  influence,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  it  was 
owing  to  the  victories  of  the  French.  The  principality  of 
Montbolliard  was  united  to  the  republic  in  1796,  and  the 
free  territory  of  Mulhausen  in  1798.  But  after  the  direc- 


tory had  existed  five  years,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  efforts 
of  a tew,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  young  general,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  Italy  and  on  the  plains  of  Egypt. 
Bonaparte  was  named  first  consul ; he  pot  an  end  to  fac- 
tions, acquired  new  glory  in  Italy,  and  dictated  conditions 
of  peace  to  the  emperor  of  Germany. 

The  treaty  signed  at  Luneville  on  the  ninth  of  February 
1901,  confirmed  France  in  the  possession  of  additional  con- 
quests. The  course  of  the  Rhine  from  Wissembtirg  to  the 
place  where  it  is  called  the  Waal,  served  as  a limit  to  the 
republic,  and  beyond  the  same  point,  Belgium,  Antwerp 
and  Flushing  were  included  within  the  northern  frontiers. 


The  same  rich  territory  formed  the  twelve  departments  of 
Mont-Tormene,  die  Sarre,  Fonts,*  the  Rhine  and  Moselle, 


the  Stmbn  and  Mena  dm  fhirtlie,  die  Rncr,  the  Lower 


Meuse,  Jcimpjtrs,  die  Dylc,  Dtiux-Nelhcis*  and  the  Scheldt. 
Forentruy  on  the  wist  of  the  ancient  boundaries  was  united 
to  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  country  round 
Geneva  and  Chamber}  formed  the  departments  of  Leman 
and  Mont-Blanc,  and  the  county  of  Nice  was  changed  into 
the  department  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  By  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  peace  was  restored  to  Europe  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  March  in  the  following  year,  arid  England  gave  up  the 
French  colonies  which  she  had  seised  during  the  preceding 


in  the  year  1804,  Napoleon  converted  the  laurels  of 
Montenotte,  Arcole,  Rivoli  and  Marengo,  into  an  imperial 
diadem,  and  received  in  Paris,  from  the  hand  of  the  sove- 


reign pontiff,  the  unction  with  which  kings  are  consecrated, 
and,  as  if  to  heighten  the  splendour  of  a title,  which  added 
nothing  to  his  glory  or  his  power,  the  anniversary'  of  his  cor- 
onation, in  the  following  year,  was  the  day  in  which  he  gain- 
ed a very  memorable  victory,  by  defeating  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  armies  on  the  plains  of  Austerhti ; the  treaty  of 
Presburg  was  the  result  of  the  campaign,  and  by  that  treaty 
Prussia  ceded  to  Napoleon  alt  its  rights  to  the  dutchy  of 
Cleves,  together  with  the  country  of  Neufcfaitel  and  VaJlen- 
gin  and  the  territory  of  Anspnch,  the  last  of  which  was  ex- 
changed for  the  dutchy  of  Berg  with  Bavaria,  which  was  at 
the  same  time  erected  into  a kingdom.  The  emperor  of 
Austria  gave  up  Dalmatia  and  the  Venetian  states,  and  re- 
linquished to  him  die  title  of  king  of  Italy.  Piedmont  and 
Liguria  were  added  to  France,  and  changed  into  the  de- 
partments of  the  Dorm,  the  Sesia,  Marengo,  the  Po,  the 
Stura  and  Montenotte. 


The  importance  of  the  empire  was  still  farther  increased, 
when  its  chief  became  the  protector  of  the  German  and 

* ••  Lee  Forth*" — The  department  of  the  Koreeta.  including  the  great- 
?r  part  of  the  grand  duir.by  of  Luxemburg. — P, 

The  Two  Netbes— w railed  from  two  small  river*  of  that  name* 
(the  Great  and  tho  Little  Noth*)  in  the  territory  of  Antwerp. 

« it  war  signed  ui  the  ?lh  of  July  1807. 

4 The  bet  tie  of  Ligny  wae  fought  oo  the  IGth  of  June,  and  that  of 
Waterloo  on  the  18tn. — P. 

* The  territory  of  Saar- Louis,  annexed  to  the  Kite  ui  ah  poeeeaaiona 
of  Prueeia. — P. 

* The  recent  revolution  (July  37-89,  1830)  hu  given  a new  turn 
to  aflaira  in  France.  The  immediate  effects  of  the  revolution  have 
been  th*  change  of  dynaety  from  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  to 
the  branch  of  Orleans,  the  establishment  of  tho  charter  en  a new  and 


Swiss  confedcnitions.  A new  rupture,  followed  by  new  vic- 
tories, changed  again  the  state  of  Europe ; die  battles  of  Je- 
na and  Fried  (and  brought  about  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,*  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  more 
than  doubled  in  importance,  and  France  obtained  possession 
of  the  Ionian  islands.  In  the  following  years,  Kent,  Chisel 
and  Wesel  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  added  to 
the  departments  on  the  left,  and  die  grand  dutchy  of  Tus- 
cany, the  dutrhies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  the  territories 
of  Spoleto  and  Rome,  the  Valais,  Holland,  Friesland,  Han- 
over, the  bishop  rick  of  Munster,  the  county  of  Oldenburg, 
and  the  possessions  attached  to  the  free  towns  of  Bremen, 
Hamburg  and  Lubeck,  were  transformed  into  French  de- 
partments. 

Napoleon  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe ; when 
consul,  he  changed  kingdoms  into  republics,  and  when  em- 
peror, republics  were  changed  into  kingdoms ; ho  founded 
monarchies  in  Germany;  twice  he  spared  the  crown  of 
Prussia,  but  lavished  the  best  blood  and  the  treasures  of  the 
empire  to  place  his  brother  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  Having 
j lost  the  best  army  in  the  world  on  the  froxen  plains  of  Rus- 
sia, and  been  abandoned  by  his  allies  on  the  field  of  battle, 
f be  made  a glorious  resistance  in  France  against  the  combat- 
ed efforts  of  Europe.  On  the  31st  of  March  1814,  his 
capital  was  occupied  by  the  foreigners  whom  he  had  often 
vanquished.  Compelled  to  abdicate,  he  retired  to  the  bland 
of  Elba,  leaving  to  the  ancient  family  of  the  Bourbons  a 
kingdom  which  had  been  confined  by  treaties  within  its  for- 
mer limits.  The  territories  of  MombelBard  and  Muihausen 
were  all  that  France  retained  of  her  republican  conquests. 

The  institutions,  for  which  the  French  were  indebted  to 
the  wisdom  of  I touts  the  Eighteenth,  made  them  forget  the 
disgrace  of  a foreign  occupation,  but  the  reports  of  the  dis- 
affected were  believed  and  circulated  through  every  part  of 
the  kingdom ; Napoleon,  availing  himself  of  the  general  dis- 
content, landed  at  IVejus  on  the  1st  of  March  1815,  and 
entered  Paris  along  with  the  troops  that  were  sent  to  take 
him  prisoner.  He  immediately  levied  an  army  to  oppose 
the  attempts  of  foreign  princes,  gained  the  victory  of  Ligny, 
and  wits  defeated  the  next  day  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo.4 
Holing  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  he  entrusted  himself 
to  the  generosity  of  the  English  government ; and  the  man 
who  at  one  time  thought  die  world  too  small  for  his  ambi- 
tion, was  banished  to  an  arid  and  volcanic  rock  in  the  midst 
of  die  ocean. 

France  lost  a territory  of  twenty  square  leagues  in  extent, 
which  had  been  fortified  by  Louis  die  Fourteenth  f it  paid 
to  the  foreigners  whom  it  maintained  during  five  years,  an 
indemnity  of  700,000,000  francs,  or  nearly  L.29,200,000 ; 
yet  by  means  of  a good  government  and  wise  institutions,  k 
has  recovered  from  its  calamities,  and  resumed  the  rank  which 
it  held  among  the  kingdoms  of  Europe/ 

According  to  its  present  limits,  France  extends  from  sev- 
en degrees  nine  minutes,  to  die  west  of  the  meridian  of  Par- 
is, to  five  degrees  fifty-six  minutes,  to  the  east  of  the  same 

popular  basin,  and  iu  nearer  adaptation  to  the  principle*  of  l*b«rty. 
Tli*  form  of  monarchy  ia  retained,  bat  its  principle  mar  be  considered 
| as  essentially  abandoned.  The  king  no  longer  rale*  by  hi*  own  right, 
but  by  the  will  of  the  people  , be  is  no  longer  * sovereign  jmr*  etimw, 
but  a citiien  king,  holding  tun  power  from  a grant  of  the  national  rep* 
roaenUiiTM.  So  the  charter  is  no  longer  a gift  of  the  king  to  th* 
people,  but  a oonotitotion  established  by  the  latter,  and  wmply  avrorn 
to  by  the  king.  Those  are  great  points  gained  ; and  il  France  coo- 
tine*  herself  to  her  own  internal  coosolidatioB  and  improvement,  and 
eon  avoid  the  encroachment*  of  administrative  power  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  tumult*  of  popular  anarchy  on  the  other,  >fa*  may  become 
what  England  ha*  be.n,  in  theory,  euire  the  revolution  of  16*,— a 
monarchical  republic. — P.  (Dec.  1830.) 
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murid  inn,  and  from  forty-two  degrees  twenty  minutes  to  fifty- 
one  degrees  five  minutes  of  north  latitude.  It  is  bounded 
on  die  north  by  a part  of  the  Channel  and  the  Straits  of 
Calais,  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  grand  dutchy 
of  Luxemburg,  the  Prussian  provinces  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
and  the  Bavarian  circle  of  die  Rhine ; on  the  east  by  die 
grand  dutchy  of  Baden,  Switzerland  and  the  Sardinian 
States ; on  die  south  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Spain ; and 
on  the  west  by  the  Adantic  ocean  and  a different  part  of  the 
Channel. 

The  greatest  dimensions  of  its  frontiers  may  be  determined 
by  two  lines,  the  one  drawn  in  the  direction  of  north-west  to 
aoudi-cast  from  the  most  western  point  on  the  coast  of  Brest 
to  Antibes,  forming  an  extent  of  239  | leagues,*  and  die  other 
drawn  from  Givet  in  the  Ardennes  to  Mount  Huromba  in 
the  Pyrenees,  to  the  soudi-east  of  St.  Jean  Pied  dc  Port, 
being  about  208  leagues  in  lengdi.  The  greatest  breadth 
of  the  kingdom  is  about  206  leagues  from  Kersaint  in  the 
department  of  Finisterre  to  die  confluence  of  the  Lauter  and 
the  Rhine  in  die  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  The 
extent  of  the  coasts,  including  their  sinuosities,  lias  been  cal- 
culated at  490  leagues.*  The  total  superficies,  including 
that  of  Corsica,  amounts  to  26,739  square  leagues.  The 
population  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1827,  was  equal 
to  31,820,000  souls,  or  on  an  average  to  more  than  1191 
individuals  for  every  square  league.  Although  die  popula- 
tion has  considerably  increased  since  the  revolution,  tor  in 
the  year  1790,  the  same  surface  contained  only  about 

25.000. 000  inhabitants,  and,  in  1814,  the  period  of  the  res- 
toration,  28,500,000,  it  is  not  less  certain  that  France  might 
be  much  more  populous.  Thus  if  two  departments  be  taken, 
forming  nearly  die  two  extremes,  namely,  that  of  die  North 
which  contains  3,403  inhabitants  lor  every  square  league, 
and  that  of  the  Lower  Alps,  which  contains  only  4 1 5,  die 
mean  term  would  be  1714  individuals,  and  if  such  were  the 
average  number  of  inhabitants  for  every  square  league  in  the 
kingdom,  the  total  population  of  France  would  amount  to 

45.000. 000.  The  fruitfulness  of  die  soil  cannot  be  denied,  but 
before  so  great  a number  of  inhabitants  can  be  maintained,  ag- 
riculture must  be  much  improved,  the  different  branches  of 
industry  must  be  extended,  and  new  sources  of  wealth  created. 

Corsica,  the  third  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
possesses  within  itself  the  elements  of  prosperity  which  may 
one  day  render  it  the  finest  of  the  French  colonics.  It  is 
equal  in  surface  to  495  geographical  square  leagues.' 

'Die  history  of  die  island  from  the  remotest  ages  to  the 
period  when  it  was  united  to  F ranee,  forms  only  a distress- 
ing picture  of  war,  bloodshed  and  revolt.  Herodotus  affirms 
that  it  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  gave  h 
the  name  of  Colluta ; before  that  period  it  was  called  The- 

* Twenty-five  of  those  league*  arc  equal  to  a degree. 

* Their  extent,  exclusively  and  inclusively  of  their  sinuosities,  may 
be  toon  by  the  following  table  : 

_ . Slraifhl  Him. 

t outs  of  the  Mediterranean,  85  leagues. 

1 Atlantic,  . . 145  *' 

■ Channel,  . . 135  ** 

3ti6  « 

* It  is  situated  between  41°  IT  and  4 N.  lat.  and  between  C°  IS- 
and  7J  lit  E.  long-  from  Pari*. 

4 Herodotus,  Book  IV.  ch.  147. 

* There  appears  to  be  a ureal  decree  of  confusion  in  the  above  pi*- 
mm-  The  passage  quoted  from  Herodotus  refers  only  to  the  island 
ofThera  in  the  Archipelago.  He  simply  states  that  the  bland  took  its 
name  of  Thera  from  Therms  , that  it  was  previously  called  C< alliata * 
(not  Colluta ;)  and  that  it  had  been  occupied  by  a colony  of  Phouicians 

• Kai Utff. 


rapnt.  It  w as  afterwards  peopled  by  a cokiny  of  Lacede- 
monians or,  according  to  Seneca,  of  PIkkcuib,  who  called 
it  Thera  from  Tlieras,  the  name  of  their  chief.4  * Owing 
to  the  frequent  communications  between  the  islanders  ana 
tlie  Greeks,  it  received  from  the  latter  the  names  of  Cyme#, 
Cemeatu  and  Corns/  but  the  Romans  having  taken  it 
from  the  Carthaginians,  styled  it  Corsica , a name  of  which 
the  origin  is  uncertain. 

The  characters  which  tlie  ancients  have  left  us  of  the 
inhabitants  are  apparently  contradictory.  Strabo  describes 
them  as  living  by  plunder,  and  as  more  savage  than  wild 
beasts.  “ If  a Roman  general,”  he  adds,  “ advances  into 
die  interior,  takes  some  forts,  and  brings  a certain  number 
of  slaves  to  Rome,  their  ferocity  and  stupidity  afford  a sin- 
gular spectacle.  Tliey  consider  it  either  not  worth  their 
while  to  live,  or  they  remain  in  a state  of  complete  apathy 
and  indifference.  However  small  the  price  may  be  for 
which  tliey  are  sold,  their  masters  soon  discover  that  they 
have  paid  too  much  for  them.”  But,  as  the  annotator  on 
Strabo*  remarks,  Diodorus  Siculus  bears  witness  to  the  con- 
trary. According  to  that  writer,  the  Corsican  slaves  are  the 
best  servants  of  any;  they  are  from  habit  singularly  clean.*  *i 
Their  aversion  to  their  conquerors  has  tended  to  preserve: 
the  manners  of  their  ancestors.  They  are  still  sober,  brave, 
hospitable  and  enthusiastic  in  their  love  of  freedom.  They 
may  be  distinguished  by  lively  eyes,  a stature  about  the 
middle  size,  and  a dark  complexion. 

Corsica  was  added  to  the  dominions  of  tlie  Gotlis  after  the, 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire ; but  the  inhabitants  neither  lapsed , 
into  the  barbarism  of  their  masters,  nor  submitted  to  tlie  feu- 
dal system  which  they  established.  The  effects  of  die  con- 
quest were  battles,  murders  and  crimes  of  which  history  has 
preserved  a confused  remembrance.  The  Goths  were  suc- 
ceeded in  the  eighth  century  by  the  Arabs  and  Saracens, 
who  remained  but  a short  time  in  the  island.  It  was  reserv- 
ed for  die  rising  republic  of  Genoa  to  impose  a cruel  and 
tyrannical  yoke  on  the  people,  which  lasted,  with  many 
interruptions,  during  a jMiruxl  of  nine  centuries.  In  the  same 
period  the  people  experienced  all  die  vicissitudes  dial  resuk 
from  resistance  and  submission ; at  one  time  asserting  their 
independence,  at  another  yielding  to  dieir  oppressors.  Rome 
attempted  the  conquest  of  die  island ; the  Pisans  took  it  from 
dieir  rivals  during  the  elevendi  century,  but  in  die  twelfth, 
the  latter  gained  it  anew.  In  the  course  of  the  thirteenth 
century  it  was  nearly  taken  by  the  Pisans,  and  during  the 
fifteenth  by  Alplionso  die  Filth,  king  of  Arragpn.  Genoa 
ceded  it  in  1465,  and  took  it  back  shortly  afterwards  from 
the  duke  of  Milan.  In  1553,  Henry  the  Second  assisted 
die  Corsicans,  and  freed  diem  from  die  Genoese ; but  six 
years  after  their  deliverance,  tlie  island  was  restored  to  the 

1 left  by  Cadmus,  before  it  «u  willed  by  the  Loeodemonians  tinder 
Thera*.  Those  statement*  of  Herodotu*  are  portly  confirmed  by  8tra- 
! bo.  On  the  contrary,  Beneca  simply  state*,  in  which  he  is  confirmed 
; by  Diodorus  (Lib.  V.),  that  Corsica  wu  nettled  by  a colony  of  Pho- 
c trail*  (Kpigramm.  super  exilio,  Ej».  1.  v.  1,)  and  that  tlie  Greek*  from 
I Pboer*  who  founded  Marseille*  first  settled  in  the  i*land  (De  Conso- 
lat.  cap.  8.)  He  farther  states  in  the  same  place,  that  the  earlier  his- 
tory oi  tho  island  was  involved  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity.  Tktrmpna 
was  the  name  of  a town  in  ancient  Crete.  (Pliny.) — P. 

* Strabo,  Book  V.  ch.  4.  § 5. 

* M.  Goeaelin. 

b “The  Corsican  slave*,  says  Diodorus,  are  better  than  all  other*  for 
useful  service,  for  which  they  are  by  nature  peculiarly  adapted."  This 
conveys  tho  correct  eenee  ol  the  Greek  nrifinai,  in  which  not  a word 
is  said  of  their  cleanliness.  “ Tads  sups ia  di 4»s*t 

f«r»  atim  tic  t at  uaia  to*  ftow  fveixijf  wirj  Tiff  tfttTf- 

rot  -TffpassiMSMTrc." — P, 

' Diodorus  Siculus,  Book  V.  1 13. 
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120  league*. 

195 

175  " 

490  « 
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republic  by  ihc  treaty  of  Chaieau-Cambresis.  Promises 
of  assistance  were  offered,  but  never  fulfilled,  and  the  inliab- 
itants,  almost  reduced  to  despair,  had  recourse  to  revolt  in 
156-1.  Men  were  not  wanting,  who  could  organise  and 
direct  insurgents,  but  none  were  found  capable  ol  liberating 
their  country.  Tranquillity  was  restored  each  time  Genoa 
promised  to  abolish  their  grievances,  but  when  she  resumed 
her  authority,  her  promises  were  broken.  While  the  differ- 
ent parties  against  the  Genoese  were  divided  on  the  choice 
of  llieir  leader,  a German  baron,  Theodore  Von  Ncuhof, 
landed  in  the  island,  offered  his  sen-ices  to  the  insurgents, 
and  gained  so  great  an  ascendancy  over  them,  that  he  was 
proclaimed  king.  Witliout  talent  as  a general,  without  en- 
ergy as  a monarch,  he  was  unable  to  disperse  the  Genoese, 
or  to  unite  the  factions  which  enfeebled  his  ephemeral  king- 
dom. Twice  he  sought  in  foreign  countries  resources  and 
supplies,  which  he  could  not  find  at  home,  and  during  his 
absence,  an  auxiliary  army  furnished  to  Genoa  by  F ranee, 
put  an  end  to  the  revolt.  The  French  had  hardly  left  the 
island  before  a new  insurrection  broke  out,  and  king  Theo- 
dore returned  in  1741.  Eight  years  afterwards  die  French  | 


conquered  Corsica,  and  restored  it  to  the  Genoese,  but  the 
latter  found  a formidable  enemy  in  Pascal  Paoli.  It  was  not 
enough  that  lie  repelled  the  oppressors ; he  became  the  lib- 
erator and  lawgiver  of  liis  country.  Deputies  were  sent  by 
him  to  the  principal  courts  of  Europe,  announcing  that  dio 
Corsicans,  no  longer  submitting  to  die  treadle ry  of  Genoa, 
had  proclaimed  their  independence.  The  republic  of  Genoa 
ceded  in  1768,  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  to  France, 
The  people  did  not  confound  in  their  hatred  the  Genoese 
and  die  French ; many  submitted  voluntarily,  and  the  inde- 
pendent party  was  annihilated  after  a single  pampaign.  The 
efforts  and  genius  of  Paoli  were  employed  in  vain ; be  left 
his  country,  and  found  an  asylum  in  England.  An  unfore- 
seen event  called  him  from  his  retirement;  die  French  rev- 
olution having  commenced,  he  repaired  again  to  the  island, 
and  widi  the  assistance  of  die  English  repelled  the  French. 
Paoli  intended  to  found  a republic,  when  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  was  proclaimed  sovereign  of  Corsica ; but  die  inhab- 
itants were  mistrustful  of  die  English,  and  an  easy  victory 
freed  them  from  British  supremacy.  '' 
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Europe  continued. — Physical  Geography  of  France. 

• The  different  sciences  ch  which  the  object  is  to  extend 
our  knowledge  of  nature,  have  thrown  additional  light  on 
geography.  Physical  geography,  a new  department  of  sci- 
ence, possessing  many  attractions,  has  thus  been  created. 
In  its  application  to  France,  it  indicates  the  connexion  of  the 
different  chains  of  mountains,  the  rivers  that  rise  from  them, 
the  fertility  or  barrenness  of  the  soil,  the  different  windings 
of  the  coasts,  die  fish  that  are  found  in  the  seas  and  rivers, 
and  the  animals  indigenous  to  die  mountains  and  plains. 
The  science  of  geology  tends  to  illustrate  physical  geogra- 
phy ; descending  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  it  reveals  the 
nature  of  the  strata  beneath  the  surface,  and  the  mineral 
riches  contained  in  them.  It  may  be  necessary,  therefore, 
to  advert  to  some  elementary  principles  of  geolog}',  which 
are  no  longer  contested,  and  to  describe  in  a Tew  words  the 
formation  of  the  different  deposits  comprehended  within  the 
limits  of  France,  and  the  volcanic  convulsions  of  which  it 
has  been  the  theatre. 

The  northern  declivities  of  a part  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
the  western  of  the  Alps,  form  a portion  of  die  southern  and 
eastern  boundaries  of  the  kingdom.  It  b obvious  that  die 
other  mountains  in  France  form,  together  with  those  last 
mentioned,  part  of  the  summit  line,  which  divides  Europe 
into  two  great  declivities.  The  Pyrenees  unite  with  the 
Cevennes,  and  the  Cevennes  with  the  Vosges,  while  die  lat- 
ter meet  Jura  on  the  south,  and  form  die  Ardennes  on 
the  north.  In  the  present  state  of  geographical  science,  in 
order  to  determine  the  points  of  junction  or  separation 
between  different  mountains,  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
the  nature  and  formation  of  die  rocks  which  compose  them ; 
and  as  die  same  remark  b equally  applicable  to  their  boun- 
daries and  ramifications,  the  study  of  mineralogy  becomes 
indispensably  necessary  to  all  those  who  do  not  confine 
their  inquiries  to  the  systems  of  ancient  geographers,  or  to 
political  and  arbitrary  divisions  ever  liable  to  change. 

According  to  this  method,  the  mountains  in  the  interior 
of  France  may  be  designated  the  Franco- Celtic  group.  It 
belongs  to  the  vast  Alpine  range,  and  consists  of  two  princi- 
pal chains,  namely,  die  Ceveno- Vosgian  and  the  Armorican. 
The  first,  separated  from  the  Pyrenees  by  the  valley  in 
which  b situated  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  is  formed  on  the 
south  by  the  Black  Mountains,  the  Espi nouse,  the  Garri- 
guen  and  the  Cevennes  proper.  A branch  called  the  Le- 
vezon  stretches  towards  die  south-west  from  Mount  Lozere 
in  die  Cevennes,  wliile  the  mountains  of  Aubrac  extend  to- 

* Mont- Day,  which  SidonitM  Apollinans  calb  Mont  Dunniut,  te 
generally  written  Mont-d’Or,  u if  lie  Latin  name  had  been  Mont  An- 
rttu.  Ramnud  proposed  to  coll  it  Mont-Dore,  after  the  name  of  the 
river  which  ri»es  from  it ; but  an  the  Mine  river  i*  called  the  Dor- 
dogne after  ite  junction  with  the  Dogne,  wo  have  adopted  the  nunc 


wards  the  north-west.  In  the  same  direction,  the  mountains  of 
Margeride  connect  the  Cevennes  whh  the  Cantal  and  Moot- 
Dor,*  the  last  of  which  includes  die  Puy  de  Saucy,  the  high- 
est summit  in  central  France.  A long  but  not  a very  high 
! chain  passes  from  diese  two  branches  to  die  Loire,  in  which 
jj  the  loftiest  points  ire  Mount  Okwze,  Mount  Jurgcan*  and 
the  heights  of  Gatine.  A much  shorter  chain,  situated  be- 
tween Mount  Lozere  and  the  Mezen,6  formed  by  die  moun- 
tains of  Forcz  and  those  of  La  Made,  stretches  nordiwards 
to  the  hanks  of  die  Loire.  The  Mezen,  the  Pilat,4  the 
mountains  of  Ch&rolais,  and  the  Cote  d’Or,  together  with 
Mounts  Moresot  and  Tasselot,  the  plateau  of  Langres,  and 
the  Faucilles,  form  the  connecting  link  between  die  Ceven- 
nes and  die  Vosges.  The  heights  of  Morvan  extend  to- 
wards the  north-w  est  near  the  banks  of  the  Ouche,  and  ter- 
minate iu  low  hills  at  the  sources  of  the  Vemisson.  The 
Vosges,  which  are  separated  on  the  south-east  from  die 
chain  of  Jura  only  by  a valley  now  traversed  by  the  canal 
of  Monsieur,  extend  on  the  north  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
Branches  of  the  same  range  extend  towards  the  north-west 
near  the  sources  of  the  Moselle,  and  form  different  ridges, 
covered  widi  the  diick  woods  of  die  Ardennes.  They  are 
divided  anew  into  two  other  branches  near  die  sources  of 
die  Oise,  one  of  which  terminates  at  die  Straits  of  Calais, 
and  the  other  near  die  coasts  of  die  Channel.  It  appears 
from  dieir  geological  composition  and  odier  circumstance* 
which  shall  be  afterwards  mentioned,  that  the  various  divis- 
ions of  the  Cevennes  and  the  Vosges  are  only  different 
parts  of  a single  chain. 

The  Annorican  chain  consists  of  four  divisions,  which 
extend  in  different  directions.  It  commences  on  die  west- 
ern coasts  of  ancient  Brittany,  where  it  divides  itself  into 
two  branches  known  by  the  names  of  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
ree  and  the  Black  Mountains ; die  former  are  situated  on 
die  nordi  of  the  Aulne,  and  the  latter  on  the  south  of  the 
same  river.  The  Menez  mountains  extend  eastwards,  and 
a series  of  hills  beginning  near  the  sources  of  the  Vilaine, 
runs  towards  the  south,  and,  but  for  die  course  of  the  Loire, 
would  join  a part  of  the  preceding  chain.  The  northern 
extremity  of  one  branch  forms  Cape  La  Hague ; another  on 
the  east  stretches  to  die  heights  of  Beauce,  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  die  valley  of  die  Vemisson  from  die  mountains  of 
Morvan.  It  b thus  that  the  two  chains  may  be  considered 
as  forming  but  a single  group. 

France  may  be  divided  into  fifteen  basins,  viz.  four  prin- 
cipal basins,  one  German,  two  Belgian,  and  eight  connected 

in  the  text,  which  may  be  considered  * tnuwlaUon  of  Mona  Dun- 
niua. 

* Odoate  end  Jargean,  p.  879.  * Menu,  p.  898,900. 

* So  called  from  die  Latin  word  P'dtotua,  because  it*  summit  i*  often 
covered  with  a cap  of  clouds. 
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with  die  coasts.  The  basm  of  the  Gamine  is  formed  by 
the  Pyrenees  on  the  south,  the  Cevennes  on  the  e»st,  and 
the  Carnal,  whether  with  Mounts  Odowite,  Jargean  and  Be- 
nin, on  the  north.  The  Gironde  discharges  all  hs  waters 
"into  the  ocean.  The  Garonne,  of  which  the  nunc  is  » 
translation  of  the  Latin  word  Garumna  or  P’artmna , has  its 
source  in  the  valley  of  Aran  in  the  Pyrenees.  The 
Gers  and  die  Save,  which  descend  from  the  same  moun- 
tains, are  the  only  feeders  of  any  consequence  on  its  left 
bank ; hut  on  the  right,  it  receives  the  Arriege,*  the  .7m'- 
grm  of  the  ancients,  and  die  Pactolus  of  Gaul,*  the  Tarn, 
enlarged  by  the  Aveyron,  the  Lot  by  the  Trttyere  and  die 
Celle,  and  lastly,  die  Dordogne,  winch  rising  from  Mont- 
Dor,  is  fed  by  the  waters  of  the  Cere,  the  V evert'  and  the 
Isle.  The  Garonne  receives  die  name  of  the  Gironde  after 
its  junction  widi  the  Dordogne.  The  tide  is  perceptible  in 
die  river  at  thirty  leagues  from  its  month;  die  length  of  its 
course  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,*  Rafts  and 
timber  are  floated  down  the  stream  from  a place  about  two 
leagues  ahtne  the  small,  town  of  St.  Beat,  and  it  becomes 
navigable  at  Cazares  in  die  department  of  the  Upper  Ga- 
ronne. A number  of  islands  and  sandbanks  below  Ambes,4 
where  it  joins  the  Dordogne,  render  the  navigation  danger- 
ous. The  banks  are  tiordered  by  hesdts  or  downs  at  no 
great  distance  from  its  mouth,  and  the  breadth  of  die  river 
exceeds  seven  miles,*  but  it  becomes  gradually  narrower,  and 
entire  the  ocean  by  a passage  little  inure  dran  two  miles'  in 
width. 

Die  basin  of  the  Rhone,  bounded  an  the  north  by 
Jura,  on  the  west  by  tire  chain  formed  by  Mount  Pilat, 
Mount  Mezen,  die  mountains  of  Saone*  and  the  Cayennes, 
ami  on  the  east  by  several  mountains  which  may  be  consid- 
ered die  counterforts'1  of  the  Alps,  extends  on  the  north  to 
tlie  Vosges,  while  its  waters  are  discharged  on  die  south  into 
the  Mediterranean.  'The  Rhone,  die  /Moduion  of  the  an- 
cients, rises  from  beneath  die  glaciers  of  Mount  Furca,  and 
enters  France  at  some  leagues  to  die  east  of  St.  Dizier.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  rapid  rivers  in  Europe ; the  declivity  lias 
been  estimated  at  thirty-three  feet  in  each  league.1  The 
principal  feeders  on  the  right  bank  are  the  Ain,  the  Saonc, 
die  Ardeclw  and  the  Gurel ; it  receives  on  the  left,  the  Isere, 
the  Drome,  the  Aigues  end  the  Durance,  the  last  of  which 
rises  at  the  base  of  Mount  Gcnevre,  The  Rhone  begins  to 
be  navigable  at  Sevssel  on  die  boundaries  between  Savoy 
and  die  department  of  the  Ain.  Tbe  length  of  its  course  is 
equal  to  a hundred  and  eighty  leagues,  and  of  these  a hun- 
dred and  twenty  are  included  tietvveen  the  frontiers  of  France 
and  the  Mediterranean.  After  it  passes  Beaucaire,  it  be- 
comes less  rapid ; it  flows  slowly  into  the  sea,  and  divides 
itself  into  four  branches,  in  which  several  banks  render  the 
passage  difficult. 

The  length  of  the  basin  watered  by  the  Loire  is-  aid 
greater ; it  Is  bounded  on  the  east  by  die  mountains  of 
Charolais,  and  part  of  the  Cevennes,  on  the  south  by  the 
mountains  of  Afargeride,  ihe  Carnal  and  Mont-Dor,  on  the 
south-west  by  the  heights  of  Gstrine,  and  on  die  north  by  the 
hills,  which  form  the  plateau  of  Bcauee,  and  which  unite 
with  the  Aimnricaa  chain.  The  Loire  rises  from  Mount 
Gerhicr  le  Joux,  at  some  leagues  from  the  Meaen.  It  runs 

* H Ariege.’* 

* The  ifc  ld  borne  down  by  tbe  viUn  of  the  Arriege.  i*  at  pretest 
found  is  Vo  inconsiderable  quantities  to  be  worked  with  profit. 

* “ 150  league*." 

* 44  Bee  d' Arabia" — the  point  of  land  at  tbe  confluence  of  tbe  two 
river*  The  town  of  Ambes  or  Ambei  ie  in  the  immediate  vicinity , — P. 


first  northwards,  being  separated  from  the  AlBer  by  the 
moumains  of  Forez  and  those  of  La  Made  j it  then  bends 
to  the  north-west,  and  contiimes  in  that  direction  until  it 
reaches  the  neighbourhood  of  Orleans ; beyond  the  last 
mentioned  place,  it  flows  westwards,  and  enters  the  ocean 
after  a course  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  leagues.  The 
mean  depth  of  its  waters  is  more  than  seven,  but  less  than 
ten  feet,'  and  the  declivity  of  its  course,  about  twenty-three 
feet  on  each  league.1  Rafts  and  timber  are  floated  on  its 
stream  from  the  village  of  Retoumac,  at  five  leagues  above 
Beauzac  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Loire ; it  becomes 
navigable  a short  way  above  Roenne  in  tlae  department  of 
tin:  I mi  re.  The  Mayenne,  swollen  by  the  streams  of  the 
Sarthe  and  Loir,  enters  it  on  the  right,  but  it  receives  no 
other  important  river  from  the  same  side,  as  it  is  not  confin- 
ed in  dial  direction  by  lofty  hills.  Severe!  large  rivers  which 
laii  mto  the  I- -ire.  rim-  on  the  left  from  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains, iu  which  are  situated  the  highest  summits  in  central 
France ; the  principal  of  these  rivers  are  the  Allii-r,  the 
('her  and  die  Vienne.  The  alluvia)  deposits  conveyed  by  it, 
obstruct  its  mouth,  and  form  sand  banks  which  are  daily 
increasing ; thus  in  some  places,  the  depth  whieh  was  for- 
merly twenty  feet  at  low  tide,  does  not  at  present  exceed 
seven  or  eight. 

The  sinuous  course  of  the  Setoe  or  die  ancient  Setpuma 
traverses  a basin  formed  on  the  south  by  the  extension  of  the 
Armoricaa  chain,  which  separates  it  in  that  direction  from 
the  Loire,  and  joins  the  mountains  of  Morvan ; it  is  enclosed 
on  the  cast  by  Mounts  Moresot  and  Tassekit,  the  plateau  of 
Langres,  and  the  heights  that  separate  die  Meuse  from  the 
Aisne ; while  it  is  founded  on  the  north  by  the  FaociDes 
and  die  Ardennes,  which  unite  with  the  chalky  hills  that  fol- 
low die  course  of  the  river  to  its  mouth.  The  Seine  rises 
between  Chanceaux  and  Saint  Seine,  at  the  foot  of  a hill 
connected  with  the  plateau  of  Langres.  Timber  is  floated 
on  it  front  the  village  of  Oigni,  in  die  department  of  Cote 
dtlr,  but  it  docs  not  become  navigable  until  it  reaches  the 
village  of  Marcilly  at  its  junction  with  the  Aube.  On  the 
right  bonk,  it  receives  the  Marne  at  Charentoo  near  Paris, 
and  the  Oise  near  Conflam  St.  Hooorine  above  Poissy. 
'Hie  feeders  that  enter  it  from  the  left,  are  the  Yonne  at 
Montereau  and  the  Eure  near  Pont  de  I’Arche.  The 
length  of  its  course  is  Tout  a hundred  and  sixty  leagues. 
When  tfo  tide  is  full,  the  breadth  of  its  mouth  jives  it  a very 
majestic  appearance,  but  at  low  tide,  it  look*  like  a munber 
of  canals  llowing  irt  the  middle  of  an  oozy  bed.  It  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  the  changes  which  take  place  during  the 
equinox,  ant!  more  particularly  at  the  tone  of  the  syxygics; 
die  billows  enter  the  mouth  of  tire  Seine  by  narrow  passages, 
rise  to  a considerable  height,  are  precipitated  into  the  bed 
of  die  river,  and  impede  the  course  of  its  waters.  The  cry 
of  the  Barrt  then  becomes  a signal  of  alarm,  and  the  bouses 
on  the  hanks  have  been  more  than  once  destroyed.  The 
same  sort  of  phenomenon  has  been  observed  at  tbe  mouth 
of  the  Loire,  and  also  at  that  of  tbe  Garonne,  where  it  a 
called  dte  MaKartt. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  tbe  four  principal  rivers  in 
France,  it  remains  for  us  to  cross  the  Vosges  and  to  exam- 
ine tire  Germanic  basin  or  tlw  bash  of  the  Rhine.  Formed 

* “ 14,000  metre*” — snore  than  eight  mile*, — P- 

1 “ 4000  metre*” — nearly  two  ana  a half  mile*. — P- 

« Bone,  p.  898.  k Bultrew*  or  outwork*. 

* u 30  feat  per  league"  Fr.  mean. 

k “ Mean  depth  from  2 to  3 metro*.” 

» “28  feet  per  league”  Fr.  me** 
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by  the  declivities  of  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Vosges,  it 
extends  from  Huningen,  at  the  loot  of  the  lowest  declivities 
of  Jura,  to  those  of  Mount  Tonnerre.  The  course  of 
the  III,  the  largest  feeder  it  receives,  is  equal  to  about  thirty- 
six  leagues ; it  rises  near  the  burgh  of  YV  inckell  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  throws  itself  into  die  river 
at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  above  Strasburg.  The  Mo- 
selle i$  a feeder  of  die  Rhine,  and  for  that  reason  its  basin, 
although  a separate  one,  inay  be  considered  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  other. 

On  die  west  of  the  Germanic  basin,  are  the  two  Belgian 
basins,  the  first  of  which  is  watered  by  the  Meuse,  a consid- 
erable river  that  traverses  only  a small  part  of  France.  It 
rises  from  the  heights  which  form  the  plateau  of  Langres,  a 
short  way  above  the  village  of  Meuse.  The  long  and  nar- 
row basin  of  the  river  is  liounded  by  the  Ardennes,  and  die 
heights  of  the  Moselle.  It  begins  to  he  navigable  at  Verdun, 
and  continues  so  to  die  frontiers  of  die  kingdom. 

The  second  Belgian  basin,  or  diat  ol  the  Scheldt,  is 
formed  by  two  ranges  of  hills,  one  of  which  on  the  north- 
east commands  die  course  of  the  Meuse,  while  die  other 
extends  towards  Calais.  The  country  is  watered  by  the  | 
Scheldt,  which  holds  no  inconsiderable  rank  among  rivers, ; 
bodi  because  it  receives  several  navigable  feeders,  and  be-  ,J 
cause  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Nordi  Sea.*  It  takes  its  i 
rise  near  Castelet  in  die  department  of  die  Aisoe,  and  be- 
comes navigable  below  Conde,  at  no  great  distance  from  die 
confines  of  France. 

Of  die  remaining  eight  basins,  five  discharge  dieir  waters 
either  into  die  Channel  or  the  Ocean.  The  basin  of  the 
Somme  is  enclosed  by  the  chain  of  hills  that  was  last  men- 
tioned, and  by  another  which  extends  towards  Cape  La 
Heve ; its  principal  stream  takes  its  rise  at  Font-Somme  in 
die  department  of  die  Aisoe,  and  may  be  considered  a 
river,1*  to  which  the  Miramont,  die  Avre  and  the  Celle  arc  | 
tributary.  It  is  navigable  from  Amiens  to  St,  Valery, 
where  it  throws  itself  into  the  Channel  after  a course  of  about 
forty  leagues. 

The  Ome  receives  die  Noircau,  the  Aize,  the  Odon  and 
other  small  rivers ; it  rises  near  Seez,  in  the  granite  heights 
on  the  north  of  Alenqon ; its  basin  is  bounded  by  a northern 
brunch  of  the  same  heights,  and  by  another  diat  stretches 
towards  Cape  La  Hague.  The  course  of  die  Ome  is 
about  thirty  leagues,  and  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Clian- 
nel. 

The  basin  contiguous  to  that  of  die  Ome,  may  he  called 
the  basin  of  die  Ranee,  from  the  name  of  die  princi|>al  river, 
which,  however,  is  not  more  than  eighteen  leagues  in  lengdi. 
It  is  formed  by  the  chain  which  serves  as  a limit  to  the  pre- 
ceding basin,*  and  which  proceeds  westwards,  under  the 
names  of  die  mountains  of  Mcnez  and  Arret*,  till  it  termi- 1 
nates  to  die  northwards  of  Brest. 

The  mountains  of  Menez,  and  a chain  of  hills,  extending  I 


from  the  north  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Loire,  bound 
the  barin  of  the  Vitaine,  a small  river  which  rises  near  Ju- 
vigni, and  is  rendered  navigable  by  sluices  at  the  village 
of  Cessan ; it  is  enlarged  by  the  Men,  the  Seiche  and  the 
Don,  and  reaches  the  ocean  after  a course  of  forty-five 
leagues. 

The  Charente,  a sinuous  river,  about  eighty-five  leagues 
lone,  rises  near  die  village  of  Cheronnac  in  the  department 
of  the  Upper  Vienne.  The  Ne,  die  Seugne  and  the  Bou- 
tonne  are  die  principal  feeders ; it  begins  to  be  navigable  at 
Montignac,  a few  leagues  above  Angouleme,  and  dirows 
itself  into  die  ocean,  opposite  the  isle  of  Oleron.  Its  basin 
is  bounded  by  a chain  that  descends  from  die  heights  of 
Gatine,  and  by  a range  of  hilh,  which  separate  it  from  the 
basin  of  the  Garonne. 

The  basin  of  die  Adour  is  bounded  on  die  south  by  the 
Pyrenees,  and  by  a chain  of  hills  diat  extend  from  diose 
mountains  to  die  sandy  plains  of  die  Gironde.  The  river 
flows  from  the  declivities  of  the  Pic  du  Midi,  and  forms  a 
cataract  of  a hundred  feet  in  height,  a short  way  above  Bag- 
neres.  The  lengdi  of  its  course  is  about  seventy  leagues ; 
it  quits  die  vallies  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  receives  die  M idolize, 
the  Luy,  the  Gave  de  Pau,  the  Gave  d’Oleron,  the  Bidouze 
and  several  other  streams.  The  Adour  cannot  be  consid- 
ered either  a useful  or  important  river ; its  course  is  very 
rapid,  and  the  inundations  occasioned  by  the  melting  of  die 
snows,  desolate  die  fields  in  die  neighbourhood  of  die  banks. 
It  begins  to  be  navigable  at  St.  Sever,  and  throws  itself 
into  the  Gulf  of  Gascony  at  Bayonne. 

The  Aude  rises  from  a lake  or  pond  of  die  same  name 
in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  about  a league  from  Mount  l^ouis ; 
die  Orbieux,  its  principal  feeder,  is  not  navigable.  The 
lengdi  of  its  course  is  about  fifty  lcaguirs ; boats,  however, 
are  seldom  seen  on  it,  until  it  joins  die  canal  at  Narbonne.4 
The  basin  of  the  river  is  enclosed  by  Mount  Espinouse, 
the  Black  Mountains  and  die  extreme  branches  of  me  Pyr- 
enees. 

The  basin  bounded  by  the  Moorish  mountains,  the  moun- 
tains of  Esterel,  and  their  ramifications,  is  watered  by  sev- 
eral rivers,  of  which  the  Argens  is  the  most  important ; it  is 
formed  by  several  streams  diat  unite  at  Chateau  Vert.  The 
waters  of  the  Artuby  fall  into  the  Argens,  which  enters  the 
Mediterranean,  after  a course  of  twenty-four  leagues.  It  is 
not  navigable,  and  aldiough  it  flows  be i ween  high  and  rocky 
banks,  it  often  inundates  the  adjoining  fields,  and  forms  pes- 
tilential marshes.  The  llerauk  traverses  the  eastern  part 
of  die  same  basin  from  the  Cevennes  to  die  sea,  a distance 
of  twenty-eight  leagues.* 

France  is  watered  by  ten  great  rivers,  by  a hundred  and 
eight  diat  are  navigable,  and  by  more  than  five  diousand 
smaller  streams  and  rivulets/  But  in  order  to  complete  die 
hydrographical  account  of  the  same  country,  it  is  necessary 
to  notice  die  lakes  and  lagoons.®  Of  die  former,  one  only 


• 8 co,  o<i  the  relative  importance  of  river*,  the  article  Rirtirt 4.  in 

the  titlh  volume  of  Physical  Geography  in  the  Kuryclopi-tUe  MttAo- 
diquf,  by  M.  Huot  [The  sentence  in  the  teat  In  which  the  note  refer*, 
is  scarcely  adapted  to  any  other  language  than  the  French,  and  owe* 
it*  propriety  to  the  peculiar  meaning*  attached  to  the  word*  Jtenvt  and 
rintre;  the  first  implying  a navigable  atresia  which  empties  directly 
into  the  sea  or  oilier  reservoir,  and  which  receives  other  navigable 
stream*  or  branch**,  and  the  second  a stream  which  falls  into  another 
larger  stream,  or  which  does  not  receive  navigable  branches,  The 
writer  in  the  original,  aay*  that  44  the  Scheldt  deserves  to  be  ranked 
smong  flrurti,  because  it  receives  several  navigable  tivitrea,  and  be- 
cause it  empties  into  the  North  Sea.” — P.1  14  Fleure." 

* The  granite  heights  to  the  north  of  Alcnqon,  the  southern  limit 
of  the  preceding  basin. — F. 

4 44  It  i*  navigable  for  boats  only  for  the  space  of  580  metres,  where  it 


j joins  the  canal  of  Narbonne  ; the  branch  which  fails  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, is  only  proper  for  floating  timber.” 

* There  must  be  a mistake  in  uris  passage.  The  Ilerault  traverses 
the  eastern  part  of  the  basin  watered  by  the  Aude.  TTie  basin  water- 
ed by  the  Argens  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  Provence,  that  river  entering 

j the  Mediterranean  at  Frejus. — P. 

jl  1 “10 /runes,  108  navigable  rirUrra,  and  more  than  5000  smaller 
11  rivitrtj  and  rivulets.” 

* 44  E tangs.  ’ — On  the  coast  of  Provence  and  Languedoc  are  a great 
number  of  inlets  of  the  aea,  which  the  French  call  t'toags.  They  nave 
a communication  with  the  sea  through  a narrow  channel,  by  which 
they  are  supplied  with  their  waters,  which  arc  conseqnontly  salt.  Ed. 
Encyc.— They  resemble  the  Venetian  Lagoons,  and  the  aounds,  bays 
and  other  inland  waters  between  the  sea  islands  and  the  mam  land, 
along  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island,  and  the  coast  of  the  8.  States.— P. 
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need  be  mentioned ; it  is  the  lake  of  Grand-Lieu  in  the  dis- 
trict* of  Nantes  ; it  a formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Boulogne, 
the  Ognon,  and  other  small  rivers,  and  it  discharges  itsell  by 
the  Achenen  two  the  Loire.  It  is  about  two  leagues  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  nearly  two  in  breadth.  'I'lie  only  large 
lagoons  in  France  are  situated  in  the  maritime  departments 
in  die  sooth-west  and  aotuli-east.  That  of  Carcans  in  the 
department  of  die  Gironde  is  about  two  leagues  bog  by  one 
and  a half  broad ; it  communicates  with  that  of  Canatt, 
which  is  not  much  smaller.  That  of  Bisearosse  in  the 
Landes  is  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions  os  the  first ; these, 
as  well  as  others  of  a smaller  atse,  are  separated  from  the 
tea  by  downs.  The  boundary  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, between  the  departments  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees 
and  the  Aude,  divides  that  of  Leocate,  which  is  about  three 
leagues  loot:,  into  two  almost  equal  (tarts.  That  of  Sigean, 
nearly  four  It  tgucs  in  length,  is  situated  in  the  department 
of  the  Aude.  Tlmt  of  Titan,  in  the  department  of  die  He- 
rauii,  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  last ; it  t ' dibits  two  phenome- 
na not  unworthy  of  notice ; in  the  first  place,  it  is  salt, 
although  fed  by  many  fresh  water  springs ; secondly,  a son 
of  subterranean  water-spout  rises  several  feet  above  the  sur- 
face near  die  northern  extremity,  and  forms  by  its  fall  a cir- 
cular pool.1"  It  communicates  on  the  north-east  by  means 
of  a natural  channel  with  die  lagoons  of  Magueknuie,  Perot* 
and  Mauguio,  thus  forming  a length  of  mow  than  thirty 
mites,'  The  lagoon  of  Here1  in  the  department  of  the 
Months  of  the  Rhone,  may  be  almost  considered  a pdf ; it 
enters  the  sea  by  lire  canals  of  Martigttes  and  the  Tour  dc 
Bouc.  It  a about  fifteen  leagues  in  circumfercnee,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  salt  is  deposited  in  its  calm  and  still  waters. 
Several  anineia!  ponds,  not  inferior  in  sire  to  natural  lakes, 
are  shunted  in  die  interior  of  France ; among  others,  dial  of 
Villers  in  the  department  of  die  Cher,  and  that  of  Indre" 
in  the  department  of  the  Meurthe ; die  first  is  about  six 
leagues  in  circumference,  and  the  second,  four.  The  SeiUo, 
a feeder  of  the  Moselle,  issues  front  the  last. 

Two  large  promontories  are  situated  on  the  French  coasts; 
that  of  La  Hague  or  lat  Hogue  protrudes  into  die  Channel, 
at  the  extremity  of  a department  of  the  same  name/  white 
that  of  Raz  forms  the  most  western  point  in  the  department 
of  Finisterre.  The  waves  are  broken  into  foam  at  die  base 
of  die  last  cape,  anil  dre  view  from  its  summit  extends  to  a 
great  distance  along  the  ocean. 

The  same  coasts  are  indented  by  large  and  deep  golfs ; 
that  of  St.  Malo  in  the  Channel,  includes  the  bay  of  St. 
Brieux*  on  the  left,  and  forms  at  its  extremity  the  hay  of 
Cancale,  famous  for  its  oysters.  The  road  of  Brest1'  on  die 
w estern  coast  of  Finisterre  might  be  more  correctly  called 
a bay,  of  which  the  depdi  at  low  tide  is  not  less  than  from 
ten  to  fifteen  fathoms,  and  the  circumference  about  eight 
leagues ; it  communicates  with  the  ocean  by  the  Strait  c died 
Le  Goulet  or  the  Gullet.  The  bay  of  Douamene*  to  the 
south  is  still  target : its  entrance  is  formed  by  Cape  Chevre 
and  Cape  Rax.  The  bay  of  Morbihatt,  which  gives  its 

• “ Arrrvndiaaompnl.  ' 

• In  it  is  a deep  spot  called  .ieyttr.  from  which  ruihea  up  a column 
of  freth  water  with  such  force  as  (in  conjunction  with  strong  winds) 
to  produce  at  times  wares  dimgerons  in  boats.  The  waters  of  this  spot 
being  much  warmer  than  the  surrounding  ones,  a circular  space  re- 
mains unfroicn  In  the  hardest  winters,  when  the  rest  of  the  lake  ia  a 
sheet  of  ice.  Tucker's  Maritime  Geography,  rol.  II.  p.  17V. — P. 

• *188,000  loises-’*  4 u Etmng  de  Bin, 

“ rindre”— Lindro  (Voagien) — P. 

1 M*  mle — the  department  of  the  Channel. 

s “ Bl  Brieuc.*' 

4 Brest  Water.  * Bay  of  Biscay. 
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ntune  to  i department,  is  shoot  eight  leagues  at  circumfer- 
ence. 'Die  bay  of  Bourgneuf,  which  is  broader,  but  not 
so  deep  as  the  last,  extends  sbnost  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire.  The  gulf  of  Gascony1  which  forms  part  of  the  ocean 
is  bounded  by  the  coasts  of  France  and  Strain;  it  receives 
at  its  extremity  the  small  river  Nivelte,  The  most  impor- 
tant gulf  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  gulf  of  Lions,  incor- 
rectly written  Lyons  •/  an  error  which  lias  led  some  geogra- 
phers to  suppose  that  it  was  called  after  the  town  of  “the 
same  name,  from  which,  however,  it  is  more  than  fifty-five 
leagues  distant  in  a direct  line.  During  the  middle  ages,  it 
was  styled  the  sea  or  gulf  of  the  Litxi,  because,  from  the 
frequency  of  tempests,  it  was  formidable  to  mariners.  It  is 
known  that  St.  Louts,  after  haring  embarked  at  Aigues 
Mortis,  fo  1269,  was  detained  in  the  gulf  by  a storm  which 
lasted  three  days.1  It  is  bounded  by  the  coasts  of  five  de- 
partments, namely,  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  the  Aude,  the 
Herauh,  the  Card  and  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone.  Four 
bays  are  formed  by  the  coasts  it t the  department  of  the  Var ; 
namely,  the  bay:,'"  of  Cavaleire, ' irknsud,  Napoule  and  Juan. 

it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  all  the  islands  near  the  coasts 
of  France ; Jersey  and  Guernsey  are  more  important  than 
any  others  in  the  Channel,  but  as  they  are  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  England,  thev  shall  be  described  in  (lie  account 
of  that  country.  The  isle  of  Ushant  (Fr.  Ottettanl)  on  the 
coasts  of  the  ocean  is  surrounded  by  other  smaller  islands 
of  die  same  name,  and  lined  with  rocks,  which  render  die 
appro®  h » it  dangerous.  It  is  equal  to  two  stjusre  leagues 
in  supetfieial  extent,  and  its  anil  ts  by  no  means  unfruitful. 
Groatx,  a more  productive  island,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
fishermen.  Belte-lde,  about  four  leagues  in  length,  and  two 
in  breadth,  yields  rich  pasturage.  Noiimoutiers,  equal  to 
four  square  leagues  in  extent,  is  peopled  by  industrious 
inhabitants.  Yeti  is  formed  by  a granite  rock,  covered  with 
a fight  stratum  of  vegetable  earth ; die  surface  occupies  a 
space  of  nearly  six  square  leagues.  The  isle  of  Re,  about 
five  leagues  long,  ana  fifteen  in  circumference,  is  bounded 
by  rocks  on  die  north  and  the  nest.  The  land  is  ill 
provided  with  wood,  and  unfruitful  in  com ; the  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants  consists  chiefly  in  the  produce  of  their  vine- 
yards. Olcron,  an  island  of  considerable  importance,  is 
about  six  leagues  long,  and  two  broad ; its  salt  marshes  are 
very  valuable.  Camargue,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
is  formed  by  die  alluvial  deposits  brought  down  by  the 
Rhone ; with  die  exception  of  a large  marsh,  the  soil  affords 
excellent  pasturage.  I'lie  isles  of  Hyeres,"  of  which  the 
principal  are  Porquerolles,  Port-Croz,  Bagneaux  and  the 
isle  of  Titan  or  Levant,"  stretch  to  the  distance  of  seven 
leagues  from  east  to  west;  they  are  fruitful  in  oranges, 
strawberries  and  different  aromatic  plants.  The  islands  of 
Lerins  or  diose  of  St.  Marguerite  and  St.  Honorat  are  en- 
compassed with  reefs  and  almost  uninhabited.  Corsica  is 
stoned  to  live  south-east  of  the  latter  islands ; from  its  im- 
portance it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  some  details  concern- 
ing >1-  


* “ —the  gulf  the  Lion  (if*  /Jon.)  incorrecUy  retted  O'*  gulf  at 
Ljrfifti  (it  ijw.)” 

1 We  may  mention  the  testimony  of  William  of  Nangi*.  a monk  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  a biographer  of  St.  * Maro  Leonit 

nuncowalur,  quod  vt-taper  eat  aspenim,  fluctuoaum  et  crude  le.  See 
aJ*o  Mr  moire*  de  V Academic  de*  inscription*  «t  Bellea-L^ttfe*,  tom. 
®i.  p.  210.  ....  *•  a a 

““  Golf*.* —The  cmjI  from  MamcUte*  t«  the  limit*  of  Italy , ha*  a 
great  number  of  email  indentation*,  improperly  named  gulf*,  between 
the  rocky  headland*.  Turkey'*  Maritime  Geography,  »oi-  II.  p.  17V. 
p,  * Href®*. 

• The  MatmmMt  island,  whence  the  latter  name. — P. 
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The  island  is  partly  covered  with  mountains,  forming  a 
group  belonging  to  a range  which  a French  geographer*  has 
denominated  die  Sardo-Corsican,  because  it  is  a conunua- 
lion  of  the  mountains  in  Sardinia.  This  group  consists  of 
die  chain  of  Mount  Cftona  on  the  south,  the  mountains  of 
Cagnone  in  the  centre,  those  of  Fruutogna  on  the  north- 
west, and  the  chain  of  Titime  on  llie  north.  Different  coun- 
terforts or  brandies  project  laterally  from  these  chains,  and 
enclose  numerous  valliea  or  small  basins.  The  seven  of 
most  consequence  are  those  watered  by  die  Tavignano  and  die 
Goto  on  the  east,  and  the  vallies  of  die  Valinco,  die  Taravo, 
the  Gravone,  the  Liamone  and  die  Fango,  which  descend  to- 
wards die  western  declivities  of  the  island.  None  of  these 
rivers  are  navigable.  Several  lagoons  are  situated  on  the 
eastern  coast,  die  largest  of  which  or  that  of  tiiguglia  is  near- 
ly eight  miles  in  length. b The  chain  of  Titime  terminates 
at  Cape  Corsica*  on  the  north,  the  most  important  of  any  in 
die  bland.  The  numerous  mountains  that  descend  on  the 
western  side,  enclose  many  bays  and  gulfs,  among  others, 
the  gulfs  of  Valinco,  Ajaccio,  Porto  and  St.  Florent.  Sev- 
eral small  islands  are  situated  near  Corsica,  but  none  of  diem 
are  of  much  importance. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  die  soil  in  die  different 
parts  of  F ranee,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  some  remarks 
relative  to  the  geology  of  the  country.  Granitic  rocks  or 
such  as  arc  anterior  to  die  appearance  of  organized  beings, 
are  seen  on  the  summits  and  declivities  of  die  Pyrenees  and 
the  Alps,  but  die  granite  in  the  former  is  less  ancient  than 
the  granite  in  the  second.  The  granitic  masses  support  vol- 
canic summits  in  die  Cevennes  proper,  and  particularly  in 
die  Cantal  and  Mont-Dor.  The  granite  in  the  Ceveno- 
Vosgian  group  disappears  in  die  neighbourhood  of  Avalon, 
and  is  seen  anew  at  the  two  extremities  of  die  Vosges,  or  in 
other  words,  at  the  sources  of  the  Moselle,  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Ardennes.  Granitic  rocks  also  prevail  in  the  Ar- 
inorican  chain,  forming  die  crests  of  die  small  basins,  w ater- 
ed by  the  feeders  of  die  Lower  Loire,  and  of  diat  of  the  Vi- 
laine,  and  covering  almost  all  the  surface  in  the  departments 
of  the  Lower  Ixiirc,  Morbilian,  Finisterre,  the  North  Coast, 
the  file  and  Vilaine  and  the  Channel. 

From  die  remains  of  the  granitic  rocks,  triturated  and 
united  by  the  action  of  water,  are  formed  the  masses  of  old 
sandstone  which  extend  near  the  limits  of  the  former.  But 
at  die  dine  dial  their  molecules  were  cemented,  continents 
existed,  for  in  their  inclined  strata  are  found  vegetable  re- 
mains. Extensive  deposits  of  die  same  rocks  are  situated 
at  the  base  of  die  Cevennes,  on  die  banks  of  the  Tarn,  in 
llie  neighbourhood  of  St.  Etienne,  near  Brives,  in  the  territo- 
ry of  Bourbon  I’Arrliamlwult,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Cher 
and  the  Aurou.  The  same  rocks  bound  die  Vosges  on  die 
west  and  the  snudi ; they  form  dieir  summits  from  the  sources 
of  die  Sarrc  to  the  base  of  Mount  Tonuerre,  and  appear 
again  on  die  banks  of  die  Moselle  in  die  vicinity  of  Sierck. 

The  ancient  ocean  lias  left  traces  of  its  existence  in  every 
country  on  the  earth ; as  its  waters  became  gradually  lower, 
calcareous  strata  and  beds  of  sea  salt  were  deposited  on  the 
declivities  of  the  rocks  which  have  been  already  indicated, 

a M-  Brouguifrrs,  Tableau  de»  Montagnas. 

• 44  length  1:1,000  me  trot.”  • 44  Cap  Carse"— Cape  Corso. 

4 Roofing  slate,  a variety  of  argillite,  the  chain  of  hills  in  which  it 
it  found,  being  a branch  01* the  primitive  mountain*  in  Brittanv.— P. 

• The  remarks  in  the  above  sentence  refer  to  Um»  Ifhthuotmuri,  in 
the  original ; but  the  IrktkyvMuri  were  characterized  by  a abort  neck, 
and  a very  long  tail,  whereas  it  wu  the  Plfsianuru*  daUckodeirus 
which  was  distinguished  by  a very  long  slender  nock,  consisting  of 
thirty  vertebra-.  The  other  characters  belong  to  the  IckOiuoiaitri.— P. 

• M.  Geoffrey  d«  St  Hilaire. 


and  in  basins  of  which  the  limits  are  still  apparent.  The 
whole  chain  of  Jura  may  be  considered  the  highest  re- 

Son  of  these  deposits,  which  are  supported  on  the  south  by 
e base  of  the  Lower  Alps,  the  Cevennes  and  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  on  the  east  by  die  base  of  the  Higher  Alps,  and 
which  form  on  die  right  of  die  Saone,  the  mountains  of 
Charolais,  the  Cote  d’Or  and  die  plateau  of  Langres.  The 
same  deposits  become  lower  towards  the  Mediterranean,  and 
dieir  declivities  also  extend  in  die  direction  of  die  Channel, 
occupying  a zone,  which  may  be  traced  from  the  bonks  of 
die  Tam  to  Valogne  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cherbourg ; 
diey  form  die  ridge  of  the  Ardennes,  terminate  at  die  sources 
of  the  Serre,  and  re-appear  in  the  vicinity  of  Boulogne 
sur  Mer. 

But  a second  series  of  sediments  is  deposited  on  the  lat- 
ter formations,  exliibiting  to  die  south  of  Angouleme  and 
Perigueux,  and  at  the  distance  of  some  leagues  to  the  north 
of  die  Garonne,  the  arenaceous  and  calcareous  substances 
which  belong  to  the  chalk  formation.  It  might  be  said  that 
they  have  been  accumulated  in  die  depdis  of  vast  Caspian 
seas,  of  which  the  remains  on  die  banks  of  die  Dordogne, 
the  tile,  and  the  Charente,  extend  to  and  are  lost  in  the  ocean, 
where  they  form  the  island  of  Oleron.  Another  deposit, 
much  greater  than  the  last,  occupies  an  immense  basin, 
which,  in  iis  irregular  windings,  stretches  into  England,  and 
which  terminates  on  the  west  towards  the  range  of  hills,  that 
diverges  from  the  Armorican  chain  to  the  Loire,  and  that 
forms  in  die  neiglihourliood  of  that  river  die  tegular  schi&usd  of 
Angers,  while  it  extends  on  die  soudi  to  die  heights  of  Gatine, 
die  ridge  of  Issoudun,  and  die  hills  near  Bourges,  on  die  east 
to  diose  of  Auxerre,  and  the  declivities  of  the  plateau  of  Lan- 
gres and  the  Ardennes,  and  on  the  north  beyond  the  Baltic. 

The  animals  dial  existed  in  these  Caspian  seas  differed 
wholly  from  any  dial  now  frequent  the  ocean.  Among 
those  that  die  naturalist  considers  the  most  remarkable,  are 
large  reptiles,  which  may  be  compared  to  monsters  engen- 
dered in  die  imagination,  exhibiting  die  singular  spectacle 
of  a bead  like  a dolphin's,  with  die  teedi  of  a crocodile, 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  a long  neck,  consisting  of  eighty 
vertebrae,  and  attached  to  die  body  of  a lizard.*  The  re- 
mains of  the  marine  reptiles,  called  Ichthyosauri,  have  been 
found  in  the  blue  marl  near  Honfleur,  while  those  of  the 
Plesiosaurus,  an  animal  resembling  a lizard,  and  about  nine 
feel  in  length,  have  been  collected  near  Boulogne  and  Aux- 
onne.  A tliird  animal,  to  which  a French  naturalist  has 
given  die  name  of  Tdtosaurus  Cadomensis,  resembled  in 
some  respects  die  crocodile  j*  it  is  found  in  the  quarries  near 
Caen. 

At  a period  subsequent  to  die  formation  of  the  chalk  ba- 
sins, which  cover  a great  part  of  Champagne,  Normandy, 
Touraine,  Picardy  and  Artois,  the  traces  of  smaller  seas 
have  been  left  in  France.  These  traces  may  be  discovered 
wherever  there  are  beds  of  coarse  limestone/  similar  to  the 
kind  used  for  building  in  die  neiglihourliood  of  Paris,  or 
wherever  there  are  arenaceous  deposits  resembling  die  strata 
beneath  the  same  rocks.*  The  smallest  of  these  Caspian 
seas,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  covered  a portion  of  die  coun- 

« 14  Gavin!" — Gangctic  crocodile.  44  It  is  considered  by  Gcoffrov 
as  intermediate  between  the  mammalia  and  the  crocodile#/'  M-  B. — r. 

fc  “ Culcaire  grossier"— lower  marine  limestone  in  the  Paris  ba- 
sin.— P. 

» 44  Resembling  the  lower  strata  of  the  coarse  limestone.’'  The 
lower  beds  are  very  sandy,  so  as  sometimes  to  form  a calcareous  sand- 
stone. The  coarso  limestone  is  succeeded  below  by  llie  Plastic  clay 
and  sand  formation,  which  rests  immediately  on  the  chalk.— P. 
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try  now  watered  by  the  Rhone,  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  ; the  limits  of  it  mar  be  traced  b the  departments 
of  the  Herault,  the  Card,  Vaucluse  and  the  Mouths  of  the 
Rhone.  Another,  and  a somewhat  larger  sea,  was  situated 
to  the  north  of  the  former,  and  was  bounded  by  the  dedivt* 
ties  of  Jura,  and  by  those  of  the  Cote  d’Or,  and  the 
mountains  of  Charolais.  The  basin  which  it  formed  reach* 
es  from  the  north  of  Dijon  to  the  south  of  Valence.  A 
third,  of  still  greater  dimensions,  covered  almost  all  the  sur- 
face b the  departments  of  die  Tam,  the  Upper  Garonne, 
the  Gcrs,  the  l^andes,  the  Gironde,  and  lastly,  the  Lot  and 
Garonne.  But  the  largest  of  them  all  extended  over  the 
departments  of  the  Loiret,  the  Seine  and  Oise,  and  the 
Oise,  and  partly  over  the  departments  of  the  Aisne,  the 
Seine  and  Marne,  the  Eure  and  Loir,  the  Loir  and  Cher, 
the  Indre  and  Loire,  and  the  Indre.  The  basins  of  these 
Caspians  were  not  drained  at  the  same  epoch.  While  the 
one  on  the  north,  the  last  that  has  been  mentioned,  « form- 
ed by  marine  calcareous  strata,  in  which  the  organic  remains 
belong  to  animals  wholly  diderent  from  any  that  now  frequent 
our  seas,  in  die  basin  through  which  die  Garonne  flows,  are 
found  many  shells  similar  to  those  of  animals  still  existing. 
Deposits  of  gypsum,  which  repose  on  die  calcareous  strata, 
and  which  appear  to  have  been  formed  in  the  depths  of  fresh 
water,  seem  to  indicate  that  lakes  succeeded  the  seas  m the 
two  basins  of  Paris  and  Avignon.  Graminivorous  quad- 
rupeds frequented  the  banks  of  these  lakes ; but  they  were 
pan  of  a creation  very  different  from  the  one  which  now  in- 
habits die  surface  of  the  earth.  Their  bones  have  been  col- 
lected, examined  and  compared  by  a celebrated  naturalist/ 
and  with  the  aid  of  a science,  which  has  been  brought  by 
the  same  person  to  a high  degree  of  perfection,  dieir  forms 
have  been  discovered,  and  even  tlieu*  habits  conjectured. 
It  is  in  the  strata  of  Montmartre,  Belleville  and  Montmoren- 
cy, b die  quarries  of  Aix,  and  in  die  calcareous  marl  near 
Orleans  and  on  the  Rhenish  limits  of  F ranee,  that  the  bones 
of  these  ancient  animals  have  been  found.  From  their  pe- 
culiar conformation,  and  die  marked  diameters  which  dis- 
tinguish diem  from  every  living  lieing,  names  have  been  as- 
signed them,  which  either  indicate  their  antiquity,  or  die 
forms  of  dieir  jaw-bones  and  teeth.  Thus  the  Pabeotberi- 
ums  (ancient  animals)  have  been  divided  into  seven  sjiecics, 
of  which  the  largest  is  almost  equal  in  size  to  a lwirse,  and 
the  smallest  not  larger  than  a hare.  The  only  animals  to 
which  dicy  bear  any  resemblance  in  shape,  are  the  tapirs 
that  exist  at  present  b the  new  world.  The  Anoplotheri- 
ums  (defenceless  animals)  are  divided  bto  six  species,  the 
largest  of  w hich  is  three  feet  high  by  five  long,  and  the 
smallest  not  larger  than  a rat.  The  remains  of  the  Lophto- 
tlonsb  are  chiefly  found  b calcareous  marl ; diey  resemble 
the  tapirs  in  many  respects,  the  difference  consisting  princi- 
pally in  dieir  greater  or  smaller  size. 

At  the  period  when  the  marine  calcareous  masses  b die  de- 
partments round  Paris  were  covered  with  fresh  water,  there 
must  have  been  huge  lakes  b the  highest  part  of  France, 
among  die  mountains  in  die  departments  of  Puy  de  Dome, 
Cantal,  die  Lozcre  and  the  Ardeche,  which  deposited  their 
sediment  immediately  on  die  granite ; for  no  marine  calcareous 
rocks  have  been  observed  in  that  lofty  country.  These  basins 
appear  to  have  discharged  dieir  waters  b a northern  direction, 
and  to  have  augmented  by  their  rupture  the  analogous  de- 

* M.  Caviar.  Sae  Recherche*  wur  le*  Owiiwni  Fowiite*-,  5 tpI* 
4 to  1*23. 

* From  a crest  or  hill,  and  a tooth. 

« Sea  tho  m trod  action  to  the  work  entitled,  Recherche*  tor  lea  O*- 


posits,  #bich  were  forming  b the  great  northern  basin,®  In 
the  deposits  of  these  lakes  are  contained  a great  many  or- 
ganic remains,  some  of  which  are  of  the  same  kind*  a*  those 
of  Montmartre,  while  others  belong  to  hippopotami  and  to 
die  anihracothtnum,  an  animal  b some  respects  similar  to 
the  hippopotamus.  In  addition  to  these  might  be  mentioned 
the  remains  of  reptiles  and  birds,  different  from  any  that 
now  exist ; and  what  is  a new  fact  b the  science,  the  eggs 
of  gallinaceous  birds  perfectly  entire.  Lava  and  basalt  rest 
above  diese  fresh  water  basins ; although  die  volcanoes  from 
which  they  were  vomited  are  now  extinguished,  their  height 
and  their  craters  still  excite  admiration.  While  they  were 
emitting  flames,  animals  existed  in  that  part  of  France, 
which  at  present  are  only  found  in  the  wannest  chmates. 
Among  these  were  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  hyenas,  Hons, 
stags  of  an  immense  size,  and  those  large  quadrupeds  called 
mastodons,  that  have  disappeared  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  but  of  which  the  remains  are  still  collected  b the  new 
world.  The  most  of  these  animals  succeeded  those  which 
have  been  already  described,  and  of  which  the  remains  arc 
found  in  marl  and  gypsum  ; in  Auvergne,  however,  their  re- 
mains are  contained  in  alluvial  soils  which  are  covered  by 
ancient  streams  of  lava  and  basalt,  and  from  which  h may 
be  easy  to  prove  the*  existence  of  volcanoes  at  different  pe- 
riods in  that  part  of  the  country.  It  must  not,  however,  bo 
imagined  that  those  large  animals,  which  now  inhabit  Africa 
and  Aria,  were  confined  to  the  hanks  of  the  Allier.  In  the 
alluvial  deposits  that  cover  die  floors  in  the  caverns  of  Mont- 
pellier, are  found  tigers,  lions,  hyenas,  panriiers  and  hippo- 
potami. Similar  aDuvial  deposits"  b the  vallies  throughout 
France  contain  the  remains  of  the  same  quadrupeds,  and 
very  many  have  been  collected  in  the  countnr  round  Paris. 
It  is  certab,  therefore,  that  the  climate  of  France,  and,  b 
general,  of  all  the  temperate  regions,  was  at  the  period  b 
which  these  animals  existed,  much  warmer  than  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 

The  greatest  part  of  Corsica  belongs  to  tlie  granitic  form- 
ation. Calcareous  rocks  similar  to  those  in  the  Alps  and 
Jura  are  observed  in  two  different  parts  of  the  island, 
namely,  on  the  eastern  const  a little  to  the  north  of  Porto 
Veceliio,  and  on  the  northern  coast  near  the  gulf  of  St.  Flo- 
rent.  More  recent  calcareous  rocks  and  calcareous  sand- 
stones, which  were  left  by  the  ocean,  the  last  time  it  cover- 
ed the  present  continents,  are  only  observed  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bonifacio. 

Tlie  account  that  has  been  given  of  the  different  geologi- 
cal deposits  in  France,  m the  order  of  their  formation,  may 
prepare  the  reader  to  judge  more  readily  of  flic  mineral 
riches  b the  same  country.  From  the  variety  of  these  de- 
posits, some  notion  may  lie  inferred  of  the  substances  which 
arc  contained  b them. 

We  may  commence  with  the  rocks  that  are  used  in  the 
arts,  and  which  serve  to  decorate  edifices  and  monuments. 
In  tlie  department  of  the  Higher  Alps  are  found  grey,  green, 
and  rose  coloured  granite,  ond  sienites  of  various  colours, 
long  confounded  with  granite,  but  more  valuable  from  the 
fine  polish  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  Besides  these 
substances,  there  are  brown  and  fine  green  porphyry,  vario- 
litcs  with  white,  brown  or  black  spots  on  a green  or  violet 
ground,  and  serpentine  of  a grey,  green  or  brown  colour,  or 
vebed  with  different  shades.  Tlie  same  rocks  are  found  in 

semen*  FuasUe*  do  de  parte  me  nt  da  Puy -de-Dima,  by  MM.  Crafcnt 
»nd  Jnberl,  4 to.  10SP, 

* “ BeUwig  to  the  *ame 

• “Terrains  de  tr*n*poTt"-^i]avigm-— P- 
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Corsica,  but  with  more  numerous  varieties.  Porphyry 
abounds  in  the  Vosges,  and  granite  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  other  departments,  such  as  those  of  die  Lower 
Loire,  the  Channel  and  the  Sarthe.  It  was  employed  in 
paving  the  sweets  of  different  towns,  but  for  some  years  past, 
the  tarn  of  Auvergne  has  been  substituted  in  Paris  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Frenchmen  long  envied  the  marble  quarries  of  the  kal- 
ians, ignorant  that  others  in  their  own  country,  might  rival 
the  moat  renowned  in  Italy.  At  present,  different  sorts  of 
marble  are  worked  in  no  less  than  forty  departments ; the 
best  kinds  are  situated  in  the  departments  of  die  Upper  and 
Lower  Pyrenees,  the  Upper  Garonne  and  the  Eastern  Pyr- 
enees, particularly  the  schistous  marble  of  Cam  pan,  which 
is  of  a red,  green  or  delicate  rose  coluur,  and  was  first 
brought  into  repute  by  I outs  the  Fourteenth,  w ho  used  it  in 
decorating  the  palaces  of  Trianon  and  Versailles.  Among 
others,  in  those  departments,  we  might  enumeratu  the  marble 
of  Sarancoiiu,  which  resembles  a breccia,  several  kinds  of  stat- 
uary marble,  and  at  least  twenty  other  varieties,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  particularize.  Those  who  have  seen  the  eight  pil- 
lars that  support  the  triumphal  arch  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel, 
may  form  a correct  notion  of  the  red  and  white  marbles  in  the 
department  of  the  Aude.  The  marbles  in  the  department 
of  the  Arriege  are  of  a dark  blue  or  violet  colour ; the  two 
suns  in  the  dcf>artment  of  the  Mouths  of  die  Rhone,  have 
been  incorrectly  called  Aleppo  and  Memphis  marbles.* 
Two  different  kinds  in  the  department  of  die  Herault,  tbc 
one  of  a white,  and  the  other  of  a red*  colour,  have  served 
to  adorn  several  edifices  in  the  capital.  Statuary,  cipolin 
and  other  kinds  of  marble  are  obtained  in  Corsica,  and  the 
varieties  in  die  departments  of  die  lucre  and  the  Ardecbc 
are  not  less  numerous.  The  marbles  of  Jura  and  the 
Lot  are  employed  in  those  two  departments ; quarries  of  a 
finely  grained  and  white  coloured  marble  are  situated  in  the 
department  of  die  V ienne.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  men- 
tion all  the  departments  in  which  die  same  substance  is 
found  ; suffice  it  to  soy  that  it  is  obtained  in  diose  of  Puy  de 
Dome,  die  Iaswer  Charente,  tile  Saooe  and  Loire,  die  Var, 
the  Higiier  Alps,  the  Cote  d’Or,  the  Aube,  the  Maine 
and  Lure,  die  Sartbe  and  the  Straits  of  Calais, 

Other  rocks,  less  ornamental  but  more  useful  than  mar- 
ble, are  worked  in  different  parts  of  F ranee.  Many  work- 
men are  employed  in  die  extensive  slate  quarries  at  die  base 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  deparunenls  of  the  Maine  and 
Loire,  the  Meuse  and  die  Ardennes.  Limestone,  admira- 
bly adapted  for  building,  is  worked  in  die  departments  of 
die  Dordogne,  the  Herault,  die  Loire,  the  Cote  d’Or,  the 
Wine,  die  Meuse,  the  Moselle,  the  Oise  and  die  Seine. 
Odier  kinds,  not  inferior  to  the  last,  are  common  in  the  de- 
partments of  die  Seine  and  Marne,  die  Seine  and  Oise,  Cak 
t ados  and  the  Channel.  Excellent  lithographic  stones  are  pro- 
cured from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mulliausen,  Uelley,  Dijon 
and  Chateauroux. 

.Hie  ancient  provinces  of  Burgundy,  Champagne,  Flan- 
ders and  the  Ido  of  France  abound  in  clav,  which  the  in- 
habitants convert  into  bricks  and  tiles.  1'he  decomposed 
feldspar  contained  in  the  granite  rocks  near  Limoges  and 

* “ Rri*ch*  d’Alcp — br^clie  dr  Memphia." 

h “fhriotta" — uplifted  with  red  and  brown. 

* p*i'4u‘,*'nl  — found  in  chalk  and  limestone.—  P. 

* Ruhr* tone— found  in  bed*  in  the  freeh- water  liuieetono  of  the  Par- 
1*  beam. — P. 

* 4‘ It  m used  in  the  art*  by  the  name  of  Spanish  whit*." 
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St.  Yrieix,  furnishes  kaolin,  a very  useful  substance  in  the 
manufactory  of  porcelain.  Pipe  clay,  not  inferior  to  any 
other  on  the  continent,  has  been  long  worked  near  Forgo 
les  Faux  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine ; another 
sort  near  Elbceuf  in  the  same  department,  is  much  used  rn 
claying  sugar.  The  clay  in  die  neighbourhood  of  Beauvais 
and  Montereau  is  employed  in  manufacturing  the  finest  pot- 
tery. The  departments  of  the  Yonne,  the  Cher  and  the 
Ixiwer  Charente  abound  in  dint and  the  small  town  of 
I*  Ferte  sous  Jouarre  exports  millstones  of  die  same  sub- 
stance4 to  different  countries  of  Europe,  and  even  to  Amer- 
ica. The  soft  chalk  in  the  departments  of  the  Marne,  the 
Seine,  and  the  Seine  and  Oise,  is  fashioned  into  different 
shapes,  and  sold  as  an  article  of  commerce  ;*  lastly,  the  gyp- 
sum obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  furnishes  the 
plaster  so  much  used  in  the  capital. 

An  increase  has  of  late  years  been  verv  perceptible  in  the 
products  that  form  die  mineral  riches  of  France,  and  they 
may  still  be  gready  augmented.  Hie  following  is  a list  of 
the  different  rnetals  obtained  from  the  French  mines  in  the 
year  1826/ 


Lead,  reduced  to  tha  metallic  state  . . 6,463  quintals. 

Bulphuret  of  lead 1,643  " 

Copper,  in  the  metallic  state 1,394  “ 

Naliee  arsenic 50  11 

Antimony,  reduced  to  the  metallic  etate  . 412  “ 

Oxide  of  Manga neae  .......  7,560  “ 

Cut  iron  {first  fuaion,)  tiara,  and  steel  . 1*587,350  u 

Silver,  in  ingota  3,288  Iba.  avoirdupois.* 


Lead  ore  is  more  common  in  France  than  in  many  other 
countries;  it  was  from  die  mines  of  argentiferous  lead  in 
the  departments  of  Finisterre,  the  Ixaere  and  the  Vosges, 
that  the  above  quantity  of  silver  was  obtained.  Mines  of 
the  same  sort,  at  present  unworked,  are  situated  in  die  de- 
partments of  the  Arriege,  Puv  de  Dome,  the  Upper  Vienne, 
the  Two  Sevres,  the  Channel,  and  the  Lower  Rnine.  The 
mountaineers  in  die  department  of  the  lsere  sell  frequendy 
pieces  of  silver  ore  to  the  jewellers  in  Grenoble,  from  which 
it  might  be  inferred  that  the  mine  of  Chalanche,  and  per- 
haps odiers  at  no  great  distance,  are  very  valuable.  Man- 
ganese abounds  so  much  in  France,  that  it  contains  more 
than  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  of  Europe.  Gold  has 
been  found  in  the  alluvial  soils  dejiosited  by  several  rivers. 
Many  individuals  formerly  employed  themselves  in  eollcct- 
ing  particles  of  gold  on  the  Salat,  which  issues  from  the 
Pyrenees,  on  die  Sexe  and  the  Garilon  dial  rise*  in  the  Ce- 
vennes,  on  the  Arriege  and  die  Garonne  near  Toulouse,  on 
the  Rhone  near  die  frontiers  of  the  department  of  the  Ain, 
and  on  the  Rhine  below  Strasburg.  At  present,  however, 
die  trade  of  a gold-seanrlier  is  not  very  profitable,  for  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  which  are  supposed  to  contain  the  great- 
est quantity,  die  value  of  the  gold  collected  from  Bale  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mayence,  does  not  exceed  in  ordi- 
nary years  L.625. 

The  odier  mineral  substances,  worked  in  Franco,  make 
up  a considerable  part  of  its  territorial  wealth.  Coal  is  found 
in  thirty-two  departments ; others  possess  lignite,  a different 
combustible/  5’ilphate  of  iron,  alum,  mineral  pitch  and  pe- 
troleum. Salt  springs,  and  a mine  of  rock  salt,  discovered 
in  1819,  are  situated  in  the  department  of  the  Meurdie;  the 

1827.  by  M.  A.  Heron  do  VillnfoeM.  Inapeclor  of  Mines,  and  Member 
of  the  Academy  ufSricncna,  in  the  Annatvedee  Mines,  t.  II. 

• M 1.162  kili'jrrainfne*.'’ 

* A foam!  vognubh  that  retain#  ila  ligneous  texture,  xml  of  a later 
formation  Ilian  ecal— [including  jot.  nwxir  onal,  bituminous  wood, 
brown  coal,  and  earth  coal.— P.J 
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Bum,  it  Ills  been  tfalcuktedt  ckterid*  OVef  a surface  of  30 
square  leagues,  tvhik  iu  thickness  exceed*  520  feet  ;•  it  ap- 
pears from  the  same  calculation  that  it  might  yield  annually 
1,000,000  quintals,  during  a period  of  9*5,000  years;  bait 
the  annual  quantity  has  been  limited  to  150,000  quintals. 
The  products  of  these  different  minerals  are  stated  in  the 
report,  published  at  the  beginning  of  1827. 

Coal l*,r«t,ntlfl  quintal,. 

Ligmu, 93,414  " 

8ulp]iat«  of  iron, *25,941  *• 

Alan*  r*r  aulphatc  of  aluininc, 91,110  ** 

Magma  or  mixture  of  aalphat*  of  iron  and  alum,  3,747  44 

Aepnaltcun,*  , , 960  “ 

Bitumen,  4,000  “ 

Mmlcum 851  “ 

Rock  salt, 110,000  « 

The  value  of  (he  metallic  and  other  mineral  substances  in 
France,  estimated  according  to  their  average  price,  amounts 
to  more  than  I ...4, 029,2 00/ 

There  are  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  forty  mineral 
springs  in  different  parts  of  the  country ; accommodations 
for  the  sick  have  been  provided  at  a hundred  and  fifty-one, 
seventy-nine  are  visited  by  persons  from  a distance  for  the 
purpose  of  drinking  die  waters,  and  ten  are  frequented  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  districts.4  According  to 
approximate  calculations,  the  money  brought  from  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  and  circulated  in  these  places,  cannot 
be  less  than  L.300,000.® f 

Having  thus  given  a short  account  of  the  mineral  sub- 
stances in  France,  it  remains  for  us  to  examine  certain  at- 
mospheric phenomena,  not  uncommon  in  the  country,  a de- 
partment of  physics  by  no  means  uninteresting,  and  one 
leading  to  important  results,  connected  with  vegetation. 
France  may  be  considered  as  placet!  in  die  temperate  zone, 
not  merely  from  its  latitude,  but  also  from  die  moderate  ele- 
vation of  the  soil ; still,  however,  different  parts  of  it  exhibit 
peculiarities  of  ternperuture,  sufficiently  important  to  have  a 
marked  influence  on  vegetation.  The  humid  vapours  that 
rise  from  die  seas,  which  hound  France  on  the  west,  and 
the  chains  of  mountains  that  limit  it  on  the  east  and  the 
south,  often  occasion  sudden  mortifications  in  the  atmosphere. 

Tlie  winds,  according  to  the  different  directions  from 
which  they  proceed,  are  accompanied  with  hail,  rain  or 
drought  in  the  different  basins.  As  the  north  wind  in  the 
valley  of  the  Durance,  does  not  piss  over  any  great  heights, 
it  temper?  the  heal  of  the  climate,  and  is  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  plants ; but  the  same  wind  is  often  attended  with 
destructive  effects  in  the  basins  of  the  Seine  and  the  I^oire. 
While  the  valley  of  the  Durance  « desolated  by  die  east 
wind,  that  traverses  the  frozen  summits  of  the  Alps,  it  is  the 
sign  and  harbinger  of  fair  weather  in  the  country  watered  by 
the  Seine.  The  south  winds  that  Issue  from  the  burning 
deserts  of  Africa  spread  dcsoladon  on  the  coasts  of  the  Med- 
iterranean ; cooled  in  their  passage  over  the  snowy  summits 
of  die  Pyrenees,  diev  are  frequently  accompanied  with  hail 
in  die  basin  of  die  Garonne.  The  crops  in  the  deiiartments 
of  the  Var  and  die  Mouths  of  die  Rhone  are  often  laid  waste 
by  die  mistral a north-west  wind  known  by  the  name  of 
die  galemr  near  the  mouth  of  die  Loire ; in  Brittany,  on 
die  contrary,  it,  as  well  as  the  west  and  die  south-west  winds, 
is  often  a forerunner  of  rain.  Lastly,  die  north-east  wind  is 

' " About  1G0  metres." 

1 A mineral  nuimUnte,  which  differs  little  from  bitumen  and  petro- 
leum 

* " More  than  700,000  francs.'' 

4 8se  the  Statistical  Table*  at  the  end  of  the  account  of  Fruice. 

• " 7,400,000  francs." 


accompanied  with  cold  and  humid  weather  in  the  depart- 
ments of  die  Vosges  and  die  Ardennes. 

France  is  divided  into  two  great  regions  by  die  forty-sixth 
parallel,  and  there  is  a sensible  difference  in  die  mean  num- 
ber of  rainy  days  on  die  north  and  soudi  of  the  same  line, 
which  passes  aiong  the  northern  declivities  of  the  group  of 
Mont-Dor.  On  the  south  the  mean  number  of  rainy  days 
» equal  to  134,  and  in  the  latitude  of  Paris,  to  105.  From 
the  observations  made  in  order  to  ascertain  die  mean  quan- 
tity of  rain  that  falls  annually  in  different  parts  of  France, 
the  following  results  have  been  derived. 


Depart  mcate. 

Herault — Montpellier, 
laere, 


Ulc  and  Vilainc, 
Ome,  .... 

Eure 

Heine — •Paria,  . 
North— Lille, 


k ..  98 

6 

. 32 

0 

. . *» 

S 

90 

. . 96 

0 

. . 21 

0 

90 

4 

. . 5» 

4 

. * 19 

6 

.94 

. . 27 

0 

, 24 

8 

.70 

98 

1 

. . 30 

0 

Upper  Rhine  (plain*,)  . . 

'■  ■■  (mountain*,)  . 

It  is  in  vain  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  meteorology 
to  attempt  an  explanation  of  tne  atmospheric  phenomena, 
connected  with  climate  ; h may  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  re- 
sults of  observations  concerning  the  mean  temperature  of 
different  places  in  France. 

Ik*rinf  mimmi . 

tl8.0  degree*. 

17.8  ^ 


Clermont,  . 
Dunkirk, 
Pori*.  . . 
Hi  Mato,  . 
Nantaa,  . . 
Bordeaux,  . 
MarwiHee, 
Montpellier, 
Toulon,  . . 
Nime*.  . . 
A*»n,  . . 
Colmar, . . 


--1H1 

--18J) 

- - 90  3 
-.21.6 

- - 99.fl 
--94.3 
--93.il 

- - 93.0 

4-  98.7 

- - 21j0 


Dnk(  ekl*. 
4-  1.4  degree*. 

- - 3.7 

- - 3.7  M 

4-5.6  “ 

- - 4 7 *• 

- - 6 C “ 

- - 7J»  " 

- - ti.7  « 

4-  9.1  « 

4-  9.0  « 

4-95  « 

- 8.7*  M 


These  different  results  prove  that  several  local  causes, 
such  as  the  elevation  of  the  soil,  and  its  exposure,  together 
with  the  vicinity  of  seas  and  chains  of  mountains,  have  a very 
considerable  influence  on  the  temperature  and  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  indications  offered  by  different  plants 
are  less  liable  to  error,  and  the  climate  of  France  may  thus 
be  better  determined.  The  olive,  die  maize  and  the  vine 
i mark  the  limits  of  four  natural  regions  into  which  the  coun- 
try is  divided ; these  limits  have  been  drawn  on  different 
maps  by  straight  and  parallel  lines,  but  in  reality  they  are  al- 
ways curved  or  sinuous ; they  follow  the  declivities  and 
windings  occasioned  by  the  inequalities  in  the  soil,  and  cut 
obliquely  the  degrees  of  latitude.  The  region  ot  olives  ex- 
tends from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  eastern 
I declivities  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  southern  of  the  Cevenncs, 
and  the  western  of  the  Ijovver  Alps.  It  is  bounded  on  die 
1 north  by  a line  which,  commencing  at  Bagneres  de  Lochon, 
extends  in  a north-easterly  direction  to  Die  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Drome,  and  thence  south-easterly  to  Kmbrun. 
in  the  department  of  the  Higher  Alps.  The  region  of  maize 
l|  does  not  extend  far  beyond  a second  line,  which  begins  at 
die  mouth  of  die  Gironde,  and  passing  to  die  north  of  Nev- 
er?, stretches  to  die  northern  extremity  of  Alsace.  The 

I See  th«  article  Source*  Mineral**.  Encyclop^fie  McUtodiqiis. 

* Fr.  . It.  Matstral*.  , , 

» Several  of  the  above  r»*tjlts  are  atill  considered  doubtful.  Th« 
dejrrc**  are  thrwe  of  the  ecnfijfradr  thermometer ; to  convert  them  in- 
to dearer#  of  Fahrenheit,  it  i*  nccw**ry  to  tnulupljr  them  by  and 
than  v>  add  the  number  32. 
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vine  occupies  both  these  regions,  and  another  toll  farther  to 
the  north,  but  does  not  succeed  beyond  a line  which  com- 
mences at  a {Mint  some  leagues  northwards  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Loire,  and  thence  extending  towards  the  north-east, 
passes  to  die  south  of  tint  sources  of  the  Eure,  follows  the 
contours  of  die  heights  which  bound  the  right  bank  of  the 
Oise,  and  stretching  to  the  nordt  of  the  Aisnc  and  of  Verdun, 
terminates  on  the  north-east  at  the  Rhine.  Beyond  this 
boundary  die  vine  gives  place  to  the  apple.  These  limits, 
however,  must  not  be  considered  as  rigorously  exact.  Thus, 
maize  might  be  cultivated  in  the  country  round  Metz,  for  it 
thrives  in  die  gardens;  a considerable  quantity  is  indeed 
cultivated  in  Brittany  on  die  southern  declivities  of  the 
mountains  of  Arree,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  French 
Flanders. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  by  rendering  the  climate 
milder,  extends  its  influence  to  vegetation ; die  fig  and  die 
myrtle,  which  seein  to  require  a warm  climate,  flourish  in 
very  different  latitudes.  The  first  yields  excellent  fruit 
without  shelter,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Havre  and  Cher- 
bourg, while  the  same  plant  not  only  requires  a favourable 
exposure  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  bast  die  fruits  are  later  and 
never  so  good.  The  mvrde  grows  in  the  open  air  in  Cotcn- 
tin,  at  Brest,  and  in  Relle-lale  en  Mer.  At  a hundred 
leagues  farther  south,  but  at  a greater  distance  from  the  sea, 
it  does  not  resist  the  severity  of  die  climate  without  much 
care.  The  melon  grows  almost  without  culture  on  the  coasts 
of  Lower  Normandy,  bait  it  is  well  known  Itow  much  labour 
is  bestowed  on  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where, 
however,  some  sons  are  produced,  that  surpass  the  best  in 
Italy. 

Lastly,  the  elevation  of  die  soil  has  a great  influence  on 
different  plants ; thus  die  chestnut  tree  flourishes  from  the 
mountains  of  Forex  and  Auvergne  to  the  southern  extremi- 
ties of  France,  and  grows  naturally  in  several  woods  round 
Paris,* 

The  only  useful  planks  really  natural  to  France,  are  die 
fig,  the  apple,  the  pear  and  die  plum ; it  ought  not,  however, 
to  be  forgotten  dial  among  the  acotyledooous  plants,  the 
truffles  in  die  neighbourhood  of  Angouleme  and  rerigueux, 
*o  much  prized  by  gourmands,  are  indigenous  to  die  coun- 
try. Many  useful  and  ornamental  plants  have  been  natural- 
ized by  culture ; the  cherry  tree  brought  from  .Asia  by  Iai- 
cullus,  was,  as  well  as  the  vine,  first  planted  in  France  fiy  die 
Romans.  The  Greek  colonies  on  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean transported  thither  the  olive,  a plant  indigenous  to 
Mount  Taurus,  and  die  raspberry-bush  from  Mount  Ida. 
Since  the  discovery  of  the  Now  World,  France  has  obtained 
the  acriviola*  of  Peru,  die  lycopersicon*  of  Mexico,  the 
potato  of  Virginia,  and  die  maize  which  has  been  incorrectly 
called  Turkey  core,*  The  humble  parsley  was  brought 
from  Sardinia,  and  the  cardoon  from  Barbary.  The  pome- 
granate was  also  conveyed  from  Africa,  and  planted  in  the 
soudicm  regions  of  France. 

The  gardens,  the  orchards  and  the  fields  in  the  same 
country,  are  notv  adorned  with  the  productions  of  Asia ; the 
orange,  the  lemon  and  die  white  mulberry  are  indigenous  to 
China,  die  black  mulberry  to  Asia  Minor,  the  apricot  to 

* M.  Do  Candolle,  Ftorc  Frunruise,  tom.  ij. 

* TrufHtolum,  lad  tan  cress  or  Nasturtium. 

* Holamttm  Ltftirptrticim,  Tomato  or  I«ovo  Apple. 

4 M Moreau  do  Jonm'-t,  corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  read  a paper  In  1886  to  tho  Academy,  in  which  he  proved 
the  American  origin  of  maize. 

* u T«ani«w<'’ — ffriittrtjrnm  prrurtanum,  Peruvian  Tumeole  or 


Armenia,  and  the  peach  to  Persia.  Other  plants  first 
imported  from  Asia  arc  now  common,  such  as  the  almond, 
die  walnut  and  the  finest  kinds  of  melons.  lastly,  the  kid- 
ney bean,  the  white  endive  and  the  pumpkin  have  passed 
from  die  burning;  climate  of  India  to  die  temperate  countries 
of  western  Europe.  The  gardener  has  been  enabled  by  iiis 
art,  to  preserve  in  France,  the  lily  of  Palestine,  tho  st  inflow-  r 
er*  of  Peru,  die  dahlia  of  Mexico,  die  balsamine  of  India, 
die  reseda  of  Egypt,  die  angelica  of  Lapland,  the  tuberose 
of  Ccykm,  die  tulip  of  Turkey,  and  die  inodorous  ranuncu- 
lus, die  only  monument  of  St.  Louis’  pious  expedition  into 
Syria.  The  weeping  willow,  now  common  on  die  banks 
of  rivers,  was  obtained  from  die  neighbourhood  of  Babylon. 

Near  die  most  common  forest  trees  in  France,  such  as 
die  oek,  the  birch,  die  elm,  die  ash  and  die  beech,  may  now 
be  seen  the  false  acacia/  which  Robin  brought  from  Vir- 
ginia, different  American  oaks,  and  the  horse  chestnut  tree, 
indigenous  to  Turkey  in  Asia.  The  Norwegian  and  Cana- 
dian firs  now  grow  in  die  highest  regions  of  die  kingdom. 
To  the  aspen  tree,  and  the  black  and  while  poplars,  origi- 
nally natives  of  the  country,  are  added  oilier  species  from 
Italy  and  America.  But  all  die  woods  and  plantations  in 
France  do  not  occupy  a greater  surface  dian  17,500,000 
English  acres* — an  extent  too  small  not  to  render  it  pecu- 
liarly desirable  to  employ  all  die  means  necessary  for  die 
preservation  of  the  forests. 

Local  industry,  climate,  and  a favourable  exposure,  add 
in  several  departments  to  the  value  of  certain  plants.  For- 
ests of  resinous  trees  extend  along  die  sea  coast  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Landes,  throughout  an  extent  of  diirty  or 
forty  leagues ; in  the  same  country  and  in  the  department 
of  the  IiOt  and  Garonne,  die  (frtetnts  tuber  or  cork  tree  is 
cultivated.  The  firs  of  die  Vosges  and  Jura  are  used 
by  die  house  carpenter ; indeed  in  diat  part  of  France,  few 
or  no  firs  are  imported  from  northern  countries.  The  pine 
fumisites  die  peasant  of  Briuany  widi  a substitute  for  oil  and 
candles.  The  fruit  of  a particular  kind  of  cherry  tree,  that 
abounds  in  the  Vosges,  yields  by  distillation  a kirtchenwaster, 
not  inferior  to  any  that  can  be  had  in  the  Black  Forest. 
The  mulberry,  the  dive  and  die  orange  are  cultivated  in  the 
southern  departments.  The  fruit  of  the  plum  tree  forms  a 
considerable  branch  of  commerce  in  die  departments  of  die 
Var,  die  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  the  Indre  and  Loire. 
The  finest  fruits  in  the  country  round  Paris  are  the  chasse- 
las*  of  Fontainebleau,  the  peach  of  Montreuil  and  die  cherry 
of  Montmorency. 

Different  garden  vegetables  have  acquired,  on  certain 
soils,  a superior  quality  ; one  or  two  instances  may  be  men- 
tioned, among  others,  the  kidney  beans  in  die  neighbour- 
hood of  Soisaons,  the  carrots  of  Amiens,  and  die  artichokes 
in  the  country*  round  l^aon.1  The  vineyards  in  Franco 
yield  two  hundred  and  fifty  different  sorts  of  wine ; diey 
extend  over  a surface  of  5,000,000  acres/  and  their  mean 
produce  is  estimated  at  880,000,000  gallons.1  The  beat 
sorts  of  wine  are  obtained  from  the  ancient  provinces  of 
Champagne,  Burgundy,  Lyonnais,  Dauphiny  and  Bordelais. 

To  divide  the  soils  of  France  into  seven  different  classes, 
after  the  example  of  Arthur  Young,  might  lead  to  errors 

Heliotrope ; a shrub  generally  cultivated  fur  the  almond  scent  of  it* 
flower*.— P. 

f Roktni*  P*rnJ*rMci*,  the  common  locust  tree  of  N,  America. 

• u 7,000,000  hectare*.**  h A variety  of  grape 

1 See  to  the  Statistical  Tables,  the  quantity  of  land  employed  in  the 
culture  of  different  vegetable*. 

* « 9,000,01)0  hectare*.*’  1 *'  30,000,000  hectolitres.” 
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whieh  have  been  too  often  repeated.*  As  there  is  not  a an- 
cle department  in  which  the  surface  does  not  consist  of 
lands,  more  or  leas  rich,  light,  stony  or  sandy,  how  can 
twenty -one  departments  be  arbitrarily  classed  under  rich  or 
heavy  soils,  nineteen  under  heath  lands,  eight  under  chalky 
soils,  two  under  gravelly  soils,  fifteen  under  stooy  soils,  as 
many  under  mountainous  lands,  and  six  under  sandy  soils? 
The  study  of  geology  tends  to  correct  such  mistakes ; thus, 
whai  has  been  called  vegetable  earth,  is  merely  an  alluvial 
stratum,  formed  while  the  surface  of  the  different  formations 
was  covered  with  fresh  water ; the  same  stratum  is  more  or 
less  fruitful  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  decomposed 
vegetables  contained  in  it ; if  thin,  it  mixes  with  the  rocks 
that  support  it ; if  imperceptible,  sand,  clay  or  calcareous 
substances,  exposed  to  view,  form  a soil  in  which  the  perfec- 
tion of  agriculture  consists  in  supplying  the  defects  of  nature. 
Lastly,  the  inequalities  in  die  surface  liave  a great  influence  on 
the  fertility  of  different  soils,  because  in  low  vallies  the  allu- 
vial deposits  are  greater  titan  in  plains,  and  die  latter  for  the 
same  reason  arc  more  fruitful  titan  hills  or  lofty  ridges.  It 
would  not,  however,  be  difficult  to  point  out  a great  extent 
of  surface,  w here  die  soil,  naturally  sterile,  might  be  fructi- 
fied by  die  efforts  of  industry,  and  a judicious  system  of 
agriculture.  A great  part  of  the  Vosges  and  die  Pyrenees 
and  almost  die  whole  of  die  Dauphinese  Alps  are  very  un- 
fruitful, although  die  Ce  venues,  in  which  die  rocks  are  of 
the  same  kind,  prove  what  may  be  done  by  the  persevering 
labour  and  industry  of  man.  lu  dial  part  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  Auvergne,  walls  are  raised  at  dif- 
ferent distances,  along  the  sides  of  die  mountains,  in  order 
to  retain  the  alluvial  deposits,  which  otherwise  would  he  car- 
ried by  die  waters  to  die  lowest  vallies.  The  southern  jxir- 
lioti  of  die  department  of  die  Gironde,  and  almost  die  whole 
of  dial  of  the  Landes,  arc  covered  with  sands,  which  might 
become  wholly  unproductive,  if  die  inhabitants  did  not  avail 
diemsches  of  the  plant  best  adapted  10  tho  nature  of  the 
soil,  namely,  the  maritime  nine,  which  yields  a great  quan- 
tity of  resin,  and  thus  enables  diem  to  carry  on  no  inconsid- 
erable trade.  It  die  same  sands  are  mixed  with  any  calca- 
reous substance,  such  as  die  fossil  shells  in  live  neighbour- 
hood of  Bordeaux,  diey  form  a soil  favourable  to  die  culture 
of  die  v ine ; they  may  be  even  rendered  productive  by  force 
of  manure,  us  lor  example,  the  plain  of  Boulogne  near  Paris. 
By  die  same  means,  die  present  sterile  sands  of  Solognc  in 
the  department  of  die  Cher,  and  others  in  Brittany  might  he 
cultivated.  *I1ie  chalky  plains  of  Champagne  are  fruitful 
wherever  dieir  surface  is  covered  nidi  an  alluvial  deposit  of 
argil ; hut  in  die  more  arid  parts  of  die  same  province,*  dif- 
ferent evergreen  trees  might  he  planted.  The  importance 
of  encouraging  agriculture  in  France,  may  he  admitted  from 
die  fact,  that  die  surface  of  unproductive  or  waste  lands, 
cannot  he  estimated  at  less  than  10,000,000  acres,*  or  in 
other  words,  at  a twelfth  part  of  the  whole  kingdom.  If  so 
great  a surface  were  rendered  productive,  a considerable 
increase  must  necessarily  follow'  in  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
since  more  than  a sixth  part  would  be  added  to  the  amount 
of  arable  land  in  France,  which  is  considered  equal  to 
57,000,000  acres.1*  The  average  produce  of  the  same  land, 

* The  above  mentioned  division  is  stilt  adopted  in  the  last  edition 
of  Guthrie's  Geography-  Tn.  [“  In  the  last  edition  of  the  French 
work  entitled : L’Abregc  do  ta  nouvotle  Geographic  uni  verse  tie, 
d'apres  Guthrie,  par  Hyacinth#  Lanrlou,  188H.”] 

* L'htnmpagat  Pottillatse — so  called  from  its  sterility. 

* “ t.IXiOjOOO  hectares.  ’* 

* “ 93,000,01)0  hectares." 

* The  hectolitre  contains  nearly  three  English  bushels  Tn.  [TTms 


according  to  dm  most  correct  calculations,  is  equivalent  to 
51,500,000  hectolitres*  of  wheat,  30,300,000  erf  meslin, 
(5,300,000  of  maize,  6,400,000  of  buckwheat,  32,000,000 
of  oats,  and  20,000,000  of  potatoes.  It  follows  from  the 
nature  and  position  of  die  soil  in  different  parts  of  France, 
that  eleven  departments,  namely,  those  of  the  Lozere,  the 
Creuse,  Finisterre,  the  North  Coast,  die  Channel,  Calvados, 

I the  Ome,  the  Lower  Seine,  die  Somme,  the  Straits  of  Cal- 
ais and  the  North,  are  wholly  destitute  of  vineyards,  that 
about  forty  produce  (lax,  and  that  hemp  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  fifty-seven. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  plants  that  compose 
the  French  Flora;  it  may  be  observed,  however,  dial  they 
are  divided  into  more  than  830  genera  and  (3000  species,  a 
number  greater  than  that  in  Germany,  although  the  latter 
country  is  larger  than  France. 

The  wild  animals  diat  frequeut  the  mountains,  woods  and 
fields,  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  Germany,  because  the  for- 
ests ore  not  so  large,  and  die  mountains  not  so  extensive. 
The  black  bear  ( L rtut  Pyrcnaicus)  and  the  brown  bear  are 
found  in  die  French  part  of  die  Pyrenees ; die  lynx,  of 
which  the  piercing  eyes  are  proverbial,  (requeues  die  High 
Alps ; it  is  now,  however,  more  rarely  observed  than  for- 
merly ; the  chamois  and  the  wild  goat  never  leave  the  sum- 
mits that  form  the  eastern  and  soudiem  limits  of  tbe  kingdom. 
The  forests  of  the  Vosges,  and  the  woods  on  the  Moselle, 
afliird  shelter  to  the  common  squirrel  (Sciurus  vulgaris) ; 
another  species  of  a dark  brown  colour  varied  with  yellow- 
ish white  (Sciurus  alpinus)t  and  the  Siberian  dying  squirrel/ 
which  issues  from  its  retreat  in  the  night,  and  by  means  of 
its  dilated  sides,  springs  from  one  branch  to  another,  are  not 
uncommon  in  many  parts  of  the  High  Alps.  The  yellow 
marten  ( Alusteia  tupina)  is  found  in  die  same  mountains ; 
die  marmot  (Arctomys  marmot  t a ),  a social  animal,  frequents 
the  cavities  near  the  summits  of  die  French  Alps  and  Pyre- 
nees.* In  the  departments  contiguous  to  die  Vosges,  may 
be  seen  the  ermine  (Alusteia  erminea ),  of  which  the  fur  is 
imported  from  die  frozen  plains  of  Siberia,  and  die  hamster 
(AIus  cricctus),  famous  for  its  migrations,  and  found  in  the 
uortli  and  south  of  Russia,  and  in  Poland,  die  Ukraine,  Hun- 
gary, Germany  and  Alsace,  where  it  is  called  die  martnqt 
of  Strnshurg.  The  hamster  lays  waste  the  cions ; each  of 
them,  it  is  said,  amasses  in  its  burrow  from  twelve  to  a hun- 
dred pounds  of  grain ; as  inuepid  as  it  is  fierce,  it  never 
retreats  before  its  enemies,  not  even  before  man,  who  has  so 
1 much  interest  in  destroying  it.  All  the  more  extensive  for* 
i ests  serve  as  places  of  refuge  for  die  wolf,  die  most  destruc- 
i the  of  die  carnivorous  animals  in  France.  In  some  prov- 
i inces,  the  polecat,  die  weasel  and  die  fox  are  die  terror  of 
1 the  poultry  yards.  The  solitary  and  distrustful  badger  digs 
| its  den  in  die  remotest  woods,  and  die  mole  raises  its  hills 
i in  the  most  fruitful  fields.  The  hedge-hog  lurks  in  the 
| bushes,  and  die  rat,  the  field  mouse,  the  common  mouse 
j and  the  dormouse  frequent  die  fields  and  the  gardens.  Tlte 
! water  rat  (Arvicola  amphtbius)  and  the  otter  seek  holes 
! in  die  hanks  of  such  marshes  and  rivers  as  arc  little  fre- 
| quented. 

Almost  ever)-  species  of  bird,  common  to  Europe,  is  found 

I hectolitre  contain*  610&.8  cubic  inches. and  the  English  bu»hel  5i»10,42 
cubic  inches ; consequently  tho  hectolitre  i*  equal  to  2 bushel*,  1 peck, 
5 quarts,  arid  2 f>  pints,  nearly.— P.) 

1 4‘  Polatouche’  — com u»on  European  flying  squirrel  {Sciurus  tolmns. 

| Linn.  Ptcnmy*  ralans,  Car.) 

f • ,l  The  marmot,  a hybernating  animal,  live*  in  society  in  targe  bur* 
row*,  near  the  summit*  of  the  Alp*  and  tins  Pyrenees.  ' It*  burrows 
I axe  excavated  by  its  own  labour. — V ■ 
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ui  France.  The  flamingos  that  migrate  from  the  shores  of 
Africa,  appear  in  flocks  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  n-ifwall  (0<dgubit  garndrn)  * of  which  the  plumage  is 
yarn'd  n'tth  tints  of  blue,  green  anti  violet,  is  by  no  means 
rare  in  the  southern  departments ; among  others  in  the  same 
part  of  the  country,  are  the  midwall  (Maropt  apiaster ),” 
probably  indigenous  to  llie  island  of  ('audio,  tlte  beccafioo 
or  fig-pecker,  which  is  sold  for  high  prices  in  Paris,  and  the 
piannet  or  creeper  that  frequents  steep  rocks  or  the  walls  of 
ancient  castles,  Numerous  species  visit  Prance  every  year 
at  the  approach  of  spring,  and  remain  until  the  end  ot  au- 
tumn, passing  tlte  winter  in  a wanner  climate.  Among 
these  are  different  species  (,f  the  lark  and  tlte  thrush,  the 

riH,  the  ortolan,  arm  the  red-breast,  all  of  which  are  sought 
tlte  table ; the  hoopoe,  the  oriole,  the  titmouse  and  the  king- 
fisher, all  of  which  have  their  plumage  adorned  with  the 
most  vivid  colours ; the  turtle  dove,  whtch  appears  to  exist 
only  for  the  indulgence  of  the  tender  passion,  but  which 
mav  he  considered  rather  an  emblem  of  inconstancy,  than 
of  fidelity^ ; the  swallow , which  builds  its  nest  on  the  (louses ; 
anti  the  nightingale,  which  sings  in  the  groves,  when  fresh 
with  the  first  colours  of  spring.  Among  die  other  singing 
birds  ate  the  goldfinch,  the  linnet  and  dm  buifinch ; die  jay 
and  die  starling  ate  noted  for  die  facility  with  which  they 
learn  to  imitate  die  human  voice. 

Several  species  of  gallinaceous  birds  abound  in  different 
parts  of  France ; the  red  partridge  is  often  observed  in  the 
central  and  western  departments,  but  in  the  soudiem,  the 
grey  partridge  is  more  common  than  any  other  sprues. 
Woodcocks  and  snipes  frequent  die  woods  and  marshes ; 
the  first  are  very  numerous  in  Picardy,  and  the  second  in 
Auvergne.  Lastly,  the  coasts  of  the  Channel  and  the 
Ocean  are  frequented  by  different  kinds  of  wiki  fowl,  such 
as  the  plover,  die  lapwing,  the  widgeon,*  the  sea  lark  and 
the  w ild  duck,  of  which  a great  many  are  sent  to  Paris  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Charente. 

The  Common  viper  and  die  asp  are  often  seen  in  monn- 
Mtinous,  rainy  and  wooded  district*,  aich  as  die  country 
round  Lyons,  CStienoble  and  Poitiers ; k has  been  remarked 
that  these  venomous  reptiles  appear  most  commonly  in  the 
morning,  and  tn  places  with  an  eastern  exposure  ; they  live 
rat  insects,  mice  and  other  small  animals.  The  reptiles 
common  to  the  central  departments  of  France,  are  the  viper- 
ous adder,*  and  die  green  and  ycllmv  adder,*  which  may  be 
easily  tamed.  A peculiar  species  called  the  Bordelaise,1  as 
well  as  die  masked  adder,  is  found  In  die  neighbourhood  of 
Borde  aux  ; another  species,!  which  grows  to  die  length  iff  six 
feet,  is  confined  to  die  southern  provinces  ; the  Frorenpofit, 
which  is  never  longer  than  seven  or  eight  inches,  indicates 
by  its  name  the  country  it  inhabits.  Many  of  the  snakes  are 
not  dangerous  some  indeed,  known  by  the  name  of  hedge 

‘ Th®  common  roller  (Carat to*  gurrvla,  Linn.)  The  wit  wall  i*  the 
common  European  oriole  (Oriolvt  galfoUa,  Linn,)— P, 

1 The  common  b®c-eater. — P. 

* “ Macrouae"— (sintu  nigra.  Linn.)  Black  duck  or  Scoter. — P. 

4 " CoiiliMivre  Tiprrine  " (Cahthrr  riptrin**,  Letreille.) 

• « Couleuvre  Terte  «rt  jauae"  (Coluber  atro-rirrns.) 

* Couleavrw  Bordelaise,  Cuv.  ( Coluber  Girtmduvjr,  Daudin.) 

« “ Coulcuvre  k quaUe  raiae"  (Coluber  FJapkit,  Shaw.)  Body  fawn* 
coloured,  with  four  brown  or  black  Line*  on  the  back.  Cuvier. — P. 

1 " The  addon*  ov  rather  inakti  (eonlntrrea,)  above  mentioned,  are 
not  dxng«*o*i*."  The  tent*  adder  w usually  applied  to  the  poieonoua 
([teciee.— The  £enu*  Cvtuhrr,  Linn-  comprehended  all  serpents, 
whether  venomov*  ov  not.  with  temtn  under  the  belly  and  rruleUa  under 
th«  tail.  The  fenu*  in  now  confined  tr.  U*e  spec  to  a not  icnoitiain. — P. 

1 Tim  wurd  Saurian  Ivoa  been  lately  introduced  into  the  nomencla- 
ture of  natural  Imhvy ; it  i»  derived  from  the  Greek  word  Jmf®,  a 
liurd.  k From  a frog. 


eels  in  the  rural  districts,  ire  not  considered  unwholesome 
food.  The  animals  belonging  to  the  Saurian  order,1  are 
sufficiently  numerous,  but  & most  remarkable  is  the  gecko 
of  Mauritania,  which  frequents  the  Mediterranean  coasts. 
A crocodile  still  preserved  at  Lyoos,  was  taken  from  the 
Rhone  about  two  centuries  ago.  Could  it  have  been  the  last, 
descendant  of  the  reptiles,  of  which  the  fossil  remains  are 
found  among  the  calcareous  strata  in  France,  nr  was  it  car- 
ried by  currents  from  Africa  to  tint  mouth  of  the  Rhone? 
Among  the  animals  of  the  Batracian  order,*  different  spe- 
cies of  frogs  and  toads  may  be  mentioned.  The  Raws 
bambino  abounds  in  die  central  districts,  and  during  rainy 
nights  annoys  the  inliabitints  with  a continued  and  disagree- 
able croaking.  The  iiti/o  ohsrernnou,  which  conceals 
itself  under  stones,  and  frees  the  female  of  its  eggs  in  order 
to  cany  them  to  some  pool,  is  found  in  every  department. 
The  green  toad,  which,  when  struck,  diffuses  an  odour 
resembling  that  of  ambergris,  and  the  thorny  toad,1  a hideous 
animal,  some  of  them  of  a monstrous  stre,  are  confined  to  the 
mountainous  districts.  The  turtle,  which  tlte  undents  used 
in  making  dicir  lyres,"  is  sometimes  taken  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Ocean ; die  fresh  water  tortoise,* 
not  uncommon  in  the  southern  marshes,  is  frequently  kept 
in  gardens,  because  it  destroys  insects  and  noxious  animals. 
The  water  eft  » roast  common  in  die  southern  departments ; 
the  ordinary  lizard  frequents  them  all.” 

Many  Individuals  are  employed  in  fishing  on  the  extensive 
coasts  ot  France,  and  dte  products  of  Uieir  labour  an-  dis- 
tributed in  the  remotest  districts.  'XTjc  Channel  and  the 
Ocean  supply  the  inhabitants  with  turbot,  rav,  soles,  cod, 
salmon,  whitings,  mackerel,  mullet  and  sardel.  Tlte  latl 
kind  is  so  abundant  tint  tlte  sardel  fisheries  on  die  coast  of 
Brittany,  yield  an  annual  profit  of  1*83,000.  Other  kinds 
are  taken  by  the  fishermen  in  the  Mediterranean ; the  most 
valuable  are  the  tunny  and  the  anchovy. 

Cetaceous  animals  sometimes  appear  on  the  French 
coasts ; a cachalot  or  trttmpo*  was  taken  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bayonne  in  1741 ; thirty  one  large  cachalots  belong- 
ing to  * distinct  species"1  (FAyreter  macraaphalm),  were 
stranded  by  a tempest  on  the  western  coast  of  Audieme  in 
Lower  Brittany,  in  1784.  Tlte  whale,  the  giant  of  the 
northern  seas,  frequented  the  gull's  of  Gascony  and  lions  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  and  Ptinv .'  Tlte  Basques  derived  con- 
siderable profit  from  their  whale  fisheries  alxxil  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century ; since  that  time  the  whale  basiled 
for  refuge  from  man  into  the  frozen  seas,  and  its  appear- 
ance on  the  French  coast  is  cited  as  a rare  phenomenon. 
In  1020,  a whale  more  than  a hundred  feet  in  length,  was 
stranded  on  the  island  of  Corsica ; in  1726,  anothe  r at  least 
seventy-two  feet  long  was  taken  in  the  hay  of  the  Sotrnne ; 
one  about  fifty-two  feet  in  length,  was  thrown  on  the  island 

1 Bufo  spinafrus , Daudin. 

* Testudo  eoriuM,  Lino. — called  the  Lmtk  (lute)  by  the  French. — P. 

■ “ La  tort u«  bourbeuse” — mud  tortowe. 

* '•  Th*-  t •rre (trial  eatanmndere  inhabit  the  »oolh  of  France ; the 
atjuaiie  rabuttandern  are  found  in  all  the  department*.'*  The  terree- 
trtal  salamander  (.Wenwmdra  terrtstrit)  ia  the  Laeerta  Salamandra , 
Linn.  There  or*  »v»nl  epeciee  of  aquatic  ealojoandero,  found  is 
France,  vis.  the  marbled  oalomander  (S  men  moral a,'\  the  created  •*)*- 
rnonder  (4‘.  enrtata . ) the  dotted  ealaiaaudcr  ($.  panel  ala)  and  the  w«b- 
footed  miamandrror  water  newt  (A.  palnuiin,  Is*tr«ill«.  Lacrria  aquati- 
c*.  Linn.)— P. 

f “ Cachalot  trampo,  (Physrtrr  Tramp*,  Ed.  Eoeye.)  Riant- 
beaded  cachalot — cnneidrred  bv  Cuvier,  a*  a variety  of  the  groat 
•pennaceti  whale  (P.  marrtxtpkalat  > — P. 

v “ Grand  Cachalot"— Great  Spermaceti  whale. 

' Pliny  # Nature)  History,  Rook  IX,  ch  tf.  SU&bu,  Rook  111,  d»- 2. 
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of  Oleron  in  1826 ; lastly,  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Cyprian 
near  Perpignan,  found  a whale  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean in  1828,  which,  according  to  their  measurement, 
was  sixty-three  feet  in  length. 

The  terrestrial  mollusc  a might  be  j Kissed  over  in  silence, 
if  several  species,  valuable  as  delicacies,  or  useful  as  reme- 
dies in  pectoral  affections,  were  not  included  among  the 
helices* *  or  snails.  Three  different  species,*  common  in  the 
fields  of  southern  France,  together  w ith  the  Helix  jiomntw' 
the  most  common  of  them  all,  since  it  is  found  in  even- 
vineyard,  die  shagreen  snail  diat  frequents  the  gardens,  and 
die  nemoral  snail*  of  the  meadows  and  fields,  arc  diose  that 
are  eaten,  or  which  furnish  die  materials  for  broths  and  cos- 
metics. Immense  numbers  of  them  are  consumed  in  Alsace 
and  Saintonge ; from  the  last  province  alone,  snails  are  in 
9ome  years  exjxirted  to  die  amount  of  L.  1000  ;•  diey  are 
even  sent  to  die  Antilles. 

The  fishing  of  marine  mollusca  forms  a much  more 
important  branch  of  industry  ; the  liorse-foot  oyster  (Ostrta 
hifjpopus ),  common  on  die  coast  near  Boulogne  sur  Mer,  is 
by  no  means  considered  the  best  sort  of  oyster.  The  com- 
mon oyster  ( Ostrea  edit  Its)  is  so  much  prized,  diat  the 
quantity  consumed  every  year  in  Paris,  is  equal  in  value  to 
1*42,000/  The  departments  of  the  Lower  Charente,  the 
Channel  and  Calvados,  are  those  in  which  the  best  kinds  are 
taken.  The  common  muscle  (Mytilus  edulis)  is  a valuable 
food  to  the  lower  orders  on  some  of  the  French  coasts. 
The  crustacea,  too,  are  very  useful  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  Poriunus  rclutinus  and  the  Cancer  pagvnu,*  form 
partly  the  nourishment  of  die  people  in  the  seaports  and  on 
the  coasts.  The  lobster  (Astacus  marinus),  and  another 
species  (Palinurus  vulgaris ),  remarkable  for  its  great  size 
and  its  brown  and  yellow  colour,  appear  on  the  tables  of  the 
wealthy  Parisians. 

Several  noxious  insects  are  found  in  France,  some  of 
which  are  indigenous  to  the  country.  Among  these  are  a 
particular  species  of  weevil,*  very  destructive  to  groin ; the 
European  and  red  scorpions,*  which  are  not  unknown  in  the 
departments  on  die  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  ; and  the 
black  bellied  lycosa , a sort  of  tarantula  spider,  which  is  ob- 
served in  the  same  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  is  very 
similar  to  the  one  concerning  which  so  many  fables  have 
been  related  in  Italy.  The  commercial  relations  between 
France  and  India  have  been  the  means  of  transporting  oth- 
ers from  the  latter  country ; among  these  ore  the  aphis,  which 
destroys  the  apple  tree,  and  two  species  of  termites  or  white 
tints,  die  Tcrmrs  lucifugum  and  T.  Jlancollry  which  are 
mostly  confined  to  Provence  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bordeaux,  where  they  devour  the  timber  in  the  houses  and 
naval  arsenals.  Although  not  numerous,  other  insects  are 
very  useful ; the  bee  enables  the  inhabitants  of  die  «)uthem 
provinces  to  export  a great  quantity  of  honey ; die  silk-worm, 
habituated  to  die  climate,  since  the  time  diat  Louis  the 
Eleventh  planted  the  mulberry  tree  in  France,  forms  by  its 
products  part  of  the  riches  of  Pauphiny.  The  weight  of 
the  raw  silk  thus  obtained  by  die  French  manufactories,  is 
estimated  at  5,200,000  kilogrammes/  The  winged  insect 


• G.  Hr  Us,  Linn.  The  translator  calls  them  helecites,  a mine 
which  Una  no  existence  in  the  nomenclature  of  natural  history,  nor  i 
»ne  other  Language.  Fossil  snails  are  called  krUciUs. — P. 

• H.  raruibdis.  H.  rhodngtnma.  and  H.  rrrmintlala. 

• Common  edible  snail,  the  rorA/ee  of  the  ancients.— P. 

4 II.  nrmondis— Girdled  snail.  Donovan. 

• “ Mure  than  20,01X1  franc*. 
r “ Nearly  1,000,000  franc*.” 

« *•  Tourteiu"— common  crab.  fc  Cmrculio  gransrius. 
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that  forms  die  gall  nut,  adds  very  considerably  to  die  value 
of  the  oaks  in  the  southern  departments,  and  the  candiarides 
furnish  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  drat  nre  used  in 
medicine. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  give  a short  account  of  the  most 
useful  domestic  animals  in  France,  and  thus  terminate  the 
few  remarks  that  have  been  made  concerning  die  animal 
kingdom  in  diat  country.  The  breeds  of  horses,  to  which 
little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid,  might  be  greatly 
improved,  so  as  to  rival  the  finest  that  are  known  in  Europe. 
Government  lias  proposed  to  encourage  the  crossing  of 
different  breeds,  and  if  the  judicious  plans  which  it  has  form- 
ed, be  carried  into  effect,  the  results  that  may  lie  reasona- 
bly expected,  must  he  attended  with  great  advantage.  Good 
cavalry  and  post  horses  are  bred  in  the  departments  of  die 
Somme,  the  Straits  of  Calais,  the  Ardennes,  and  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Rhine ; but  the  horses  in  the  departments  of 
the  Seine  and  Oise,  die  Aisne,  and  the  Seine  and  Marne, 
are  better  fitted  for  artillery.  The  best  carriage  and  saddle 
horses  are  from  die  departments  of  die  Ome  and  Calvados; 
they  belong  to  the  breed  which  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  France  by  die  Danes,  who  under  the  name  of 
Normans,  settled  in  die  country.  The  horses  in  the  depart- 
ments of  die  Maim*  and  Ixnre,  the  Snrdie,  the  Eure  and 
Ixiir,  the  Drome,  die  Lore,  tlx*  Higher  Alps,  die  Upper 
Saone,  the  Doubs,  and  Jura,  are  better  adapted  for  light 
cavalry.  The  liorses  of  Morbihan  and  Corsica  are  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  their  symmetry,  but  they  are  said  to 
be  almost  indefatigable.  Odicr  breeds  in  the  departments 
of  the  Ain,  the  Cote  d’Or,  the  Saone  and  Ixiire,  die  Allier 
and  the  Nievre,  are  equally  reputed  for  die  same  quali- 
ties ; but  the  best  horses  both  for  strength  and  swiftness  are 
bred  in  smut*  parts  of  southern  France.  'Hie  Limousin 
breed  is  confined  to  the  departments  of  the  Correze,  the 
Upper  Vienne,  Cantal,  Puy  de  Dome,  and  the  Dordogne. 
The  horses,  known  by  the  name  of  .Yavarrins,  are  most 
common  in  the  Eastern  and  Lower  Pyrenees,  but  they  are 
also  bred  in  the  departments  of  die  Aveyron,  the  Lot,  die 
Gers  and  die  Arriege. 

The  French  ass  must  be  considered  a degenerate  animal, 
if  compared  widi  the  asses  of  Spain  and  Italy  ; one  breed 
however,  in  the  department  of  the  Vienne,  forms  an  excep- 
tion ; it  is  remarkable  for  its  long  hair  and  great  size,  almost 
equal  to  that  of  a mule. 

It  is  believed  drat  tliore  are  not  fewer  dian  twelve  or  fif- 
teen kinds  of  oxen  in  France.  Those  in  the  departments 
of  the  Upper  Vienne,  the  Charente  and  the  Lxiwer  Charente, 
are  most  probably  of  the  same  breed ; they  are  of  a pale 
reddish1  colour ; their  horns  are  long,  large  and  tapering ; 
their  weight  varies  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds. m The  oxen  in  die  departments  of  die  (.'reuse, 
die  Indre  and  die  Cher,  are  for  die  most  part  of  a light  col- 
our;* they  weigh  from  five  hundred  to  seven  hundred 
pounds.  In  die  department  of  die  Gironde,  the  oxen  are 
of  a dirty  white  colour ; they  are  heavier  dian  the  two  last 
kinds.  In  the  departments  of  Cantal  and  Puy  dc  Dome, 
they  arc  mostly  of  a red  colour  with  short  and  white  horns ; 


1 Srorpio  Europms  and  .S’.  Orntamu. 

k The  kilogramme  i*  equal  lo  a thousand  gramme*  ; the  Jf™,I'me  ** 
nearly  equal  to  I?)  gram*.  Tb.  (The  gramme  is  equal  to  French 

grains,  or  15.4441  graina  Troy. — PI  „ , , 

• “blond  roux,  light  red. — The  prevalent  colour  of  the  cattle  IQ 
France  is  a pale  reddish,  or  rather  a cream  colour.  Ed.  hncrc. 

• Ninety-one  and  a half  of  these  pounds  are  equal  to  100  lbs.  Avoir- 
dupois.  Tii. 

■ * blond  pale,”  light  yellow. 
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they  weigh  from  five  hundred  and  fifty  to  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  The  oxen  in  the  department  of  the  Saonc 
and  Loire,  are  as  heavy  as  those  in  die  Upper  Vienne.  The 
oxen  in  the  departments  of  die  Lower  Loire  and  the  Maine 
and  Loire  are  grey,  black,  dark  brown  and  chestnut-col- 
oured ; many  of  diem  are  equal  in  weight  to  nine  hundred 
pounds.  In  Morbihan,  die)'  arc  small  and  slotted ; diey 
weigh  rarely  above  five  hundred  pounds.  A breed  of  low 
oxen,  not  uncommon  in  the  department  of  die  Sarthe,  has 
the  advantage  of  being  eas'd)  fattened.  The  other  kinds 
differ  so  little  from  those  which  have  been  already  mention- 
ed, that  it  requires  a good  judge  to  distinguish  them.  They 
are  not  all  reared  in  die  countries  in  w hich  they  are  pro- 
duced ; thus  few  arc  bred  in  Lower  Normandy,  but  very 
many  are  fattened  in  its  rich  pastures. 

Sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  in  France  to  the 
breeding  of  sheep ; at  all  events,  die  wool  in  the  country  is 
still  inferior  to  that  of  Saxony.  Sheep  are  more  numerous 
in  the  ancient  province  of  Berry  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom.  Those  bred  in  die  country  round  Beauvais 
are  very  large,  but  the  sheep  in  Burgundy  and  the  Ardennes 
are  bolter  for  the  table.  The  best  kinds  are  those  on  die  sandy 
coasts  of  die  maritime  provinces.  The  sheep  of  Roussillon 
aro  very  like  die  merinos  in  the  fineness  of  their  wool. 
The  advantages  diat  result  from  crossing  the  different  Span- 
ish and  French  breeds  have  been  already  sulficienUy  proved ; 
still,  however,  that  branch  of  rural  economy  is  neglected, 
such  are  die  effects  of  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

Three  different  breeds  of  pigs  are  common  in  different  parts 
of  France.  The  pure  breed,  as  it  is  called,  existed  in  the 
country  in  the  time  of  the  Celts,  and  is  still  preserved  in 
Normandy ; it  may  be  fattened  until  it  attains  to  a great 
weight ; some  of  them  weigh  from  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  pounds ; it  is  distinguished  by  its  small  head,  nar- 
row ears  and  white  colour.  The  pigs  of  the  Poitou  breed 
are  not  so  large,  neidier  are  dicy  so  well  made ; they  are 
remarkable  for  large  heads,  broad  pendent  ears  and  long 

white  bair.  A third  breed  in  Perigord  differs  from  the 
others  in  the  roughness  of  its  coat,  and  in  its  black  colour. 
The  other  kinds  arc  sprung  from  these  three  breeds ; they 
resemble  more  or  less  one  or  other  of  them,  and  differ  prin- 
cipally in  their  colour,  black  being  prevalent  in  the  south, 
white  in  the  north,  and  black  and  white  in  Central  France. 
A great  many  pigs  are  bred  in  the  departments  of  the  Up- 
per Rhine,  the  Moselle,  the  Mensc,  the  Aube,  the  Marne 
and  the  Lower  Pyrenees. 

The  poultry  in  some  of  the  departments  are  not  the 
least  valuable  of  their  products ; the  cock  and  hen  of  Caux 
form  a distinct  variety ; to  ascertain  its  superiority,  it  is 
necessary  to  partake  of  the  excellent  fowls  that  are  fattened 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barbczicux,  La  Fleche  and  Mans. 
The  ash-coloured  goose  (.'/mcr  ctiureui),*  the  type  of  the 
domestic  goose,  attains  a great  size  in  Ixivver  Languedoc ; 
there  are  many  of  them  also  tn  the  departments  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  and  the  Upper  Garonne  and  in  others  m 
Western  France.  The  best  ducks,  it  is  said,  are  those  in 
Lower  Normandy  and  Languedoc.  The  manner  in  which 
the  goose  and  duck  are  fed  in  some  departments,  renders 
their  livers  excessively  large,  and  gives  diem  a delicacy  that 
gourmands  are  able  to  appreciate.  The  geese  round  Stras- 
bun:,  and  tlie  ducks  round  Toulouse,  are  thus  tortured  to 
gratify  the  corrupt  tastes  of  the  Parisians. 

That  different  branches  of  rural  economy  require  to  be 
improved,  must  be  admitted  from  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  domestic  animals  is  not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants.  France  imports  every  year  on  an  average 
about  23,000  horses,  900  asses,  800  mules,  40,000  oxen, 
107,500  sheep,  4700  goats,  148,800  pigs,  5,800,000  raw 
hides,  5,900,000  kilogrammes  nf  fine  and  coarse  wool,  and 
a great  quantity  of  feathers.  Such  imports,  amounting  in 
value  to  nearly  L.2,000,000,k  * say  very  little  for  rural 
industry,  which  instead  of  being  dependent  in  any  way  on 
foreign  countries,  ought  to  swell  the  tide  of  exportation 
from  France. 

• The  common  dom«»iio  room  i*  derived  from  % wild  *pecie*  of  a 
grey  colour,  with  the  beck  brown  shaded  with  gtev,  (Anscr  cinema, 
Mayer.)  Cuvier.-P. 

» *«  —ad  least  45,000  000  Cranes. “ 

* See  the  memoir  by  M.  Sencc,  entitled : d*  SodtU  d' Amalie- 

ration  dra  animoui  domratifwta.  inverted  in  the  Bulletin  Univerael  dc*. 
Science*  ct  dc  1’ Industrie : icction  dec  Science*  Agricole*,  1S8& 
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Europe  continued. — Kingdom  of  France.— Firtt  Section. — 
Southern  region. 

Some  account  has  been  given  in  a preceding  book  of  the 
people  from  whom  the  French  are  descended ; it  has  been 
seen  that  their  chiefs  have  added  to  their  power  by  coo- 
quests,  and  that  in  some  instances  they  have  wielded  the 
destinies  of  Europe.  The  resources  which  France  derives 
from  its  climate,  soil  and  natural  wealth,  were  enumerated 
in  the  last  book.  Such  at  least  was  the  end  proposed  in 
describing  the  country  in  its  connexion  with  historical  and 
physical  geography.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  examine 
France  in  detail, — a task  not  without  difficulty.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  adhere  to  the  accuracy  and  precision  which 
ought  to  be  the  basis  of  topography,  and  at  die  same  time 
to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition  in  naming  the  departments, 
districts* *  and  chief  towns,  which,  unlike  the  old  govern- 
ments and  provinces,  have  not  the  advantage  of  being  con- 
nected widi  historical  associations,  but  which  have  contrib- 
uted to  render  die  population  more  homogeneous.  The 
artificial  division  by  which  France  is  made  to  consist  of  five 
regions,  tliose  of  the  south,  the  east,  the  centre,  the  west  and 
die  north,  appears  on  the  whole  to  be  the  best,  or  at  least 
the  one  by  wliich  its  chorography  may  be  the  most  conven- 
iently explained.  Besides,  the  same  method  has  been 
established  by  custom,  it  is  familiar  to  a great  many  persons, 
and  it  is  also  useful  in  another  point  of  view,  for  the  old  and 
new  divisions  may  thus  be  made  to  coincide  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  The  same  route  that  has  been  followed  in  the 
last  book,  namely,  the  one  from  the  south  to  the  east  and 
north,  may  be  continued  in  the  present 

Corsica  is  the  largest  French  department  in  point  of 
extent,  but  one  of  the  least  in  point  of  population.*  Placed 
between  Italy,  Spain  and  France,  civilization  and  industry- 
may  one  day  render  it  a very'  advantageous  commercial  and 
maritime  station;  indeed  when  European  states  acknowl- 
edge die  folly  of  maintaining  colonies,  long  since  proved  to 
be  more  onerous  than  profitable,  France  may  find  in  die 

• 44  Arrondieeetnents."— The  kingdom  of  France  in  divided  into 
eighty -six  department*,  and  these  again  are  subdivided  into  diatricta, 
called  xrrondisaemcnt*  (arrtmdissrmens  nmmunaux.)  For  the  purposes 
of  civil  administration,  each  department  constitutes  a prefecture,  and 
each  arrandissement  a aubprefecture,  (with  the  exception  of  the  arron- 
diosementa  of  Paris  ;)  bat  the  prefect  of  tho  department  performs  the 
dutic*  of  mbprcfcct  in  the  arrondiaacment  in  which  lie  reside*,  (vix. 
tint  including  the  chief  town  of  the  department.)  The  arrondisse- 
meats  consist  of  a greater  or  less  number  of  communes,  each  of*  which 
has  a mayor  and  communal  municipality.  A commune  is  sometimes  a 
single  town,  and  sometimes  a union  of  several  small  towns  or  villages. 
The  city  of  Paria  constitutes  only  a single  commune,  but  it  is  divided 
into  twelve  arrondiaaements.  each  of  which  has  its  mayor.  It  also 
forms  only  a single  aubprefecture,  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
prefect  of  the  department.  For  judicial  purposes,  the  arrondisse- 
wonts  are  divided  into  districts  (cunUms  or  justices  de  paix,)  each  of 


fruitful  soil  of  Corsica,  and  in  its  climate,  well  adapted  for 
colonial  produce,  a source  of  wealth  that  requires  apparently 
only  an  enlightened  government  to  be  realized. 

When  the  iraveller,  who  quits  the  coasts  of  France  for 
the  port  of  Ajaccio,  first  observes  the  island,  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  enormous  pyramid  formed  by  mountains, 
which,  from  die  eflkct  of  distance,  seem  to  be  grouped  round 
each  oilier.  Ajaccio,®  the  chief  town  or  the  residence  of  the 
prefect,  is  not  the  largest  of  the  Corsican  cities.  Bastia, 
which  was  formerly  styled  die  capital  of  die  island,  is  the 
most  populous ; hut  Ajaccio  is  considered  die  most  ancient, 
for  it  was  the  seat  of  a bisliopric  at  so  early  a period  as  the 
sixth  century.  It  is  true  dial  die  miasms  from  a neighbour- 
ing marsh,  made  the  inliabitants  determine  to  abandon  the 
place  in  the  year  1435,  so  that  the  present  Ajaccio  is  dis- 
tant about  a miled  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  The 
streets  are  broad  and  straight,  the  bouses  are  not  without  ele- 
gance, the  palace  of  the  prefect®  is  at  once  a simple  and 
imposing  edifice,  the  barracks  are  large,  the  harbour  is  spa- 
cious and  convenient,  and  die  entrance  into  it  is  guarded  by 
a citadel.  The  places  connected  with  education,  by  so 
much  the  more  necessary  as  the  inhabitants  are  still  bigoted 
to  their  prejudices  and  ancient  customs,  are  a college,  a 
library  of  13,000  volumes,  a botanical  garden,  and  an  agricul- 
tural society.  A large  edifice  is  at  present  building  to  serve 
as  an  hospital/  an  asylum  for  foundlings,  and  a school  for 
young  girls.  The  commerce  of  die  town  consists  in  the 
sale  of  die  oil  and  wine  produced  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, and  in  the  coral  which  b obtained  on  the  soudiem 
coasts.  Ajaccio  is  likely  to  be  for  ever  memorable,  for  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  was  bom  widiin  its  walls  in  1769.  Ur- 
cino,  a small  anchorage  in  the  gulf  of  Sagonn,  at  some 
leagues  to  the  north  of  Ajaccio,  indicates  the  site  of  Ura- 
nium, a Roman  town,  once  well  known  on  account  of  its 
earthen  vases,  in  which  the  ancients  kept  their  Falemian. 
Ajaccio  is  the  residence  of  die  bishop  and  die  prefect ; but 
Bastia,  situated  at  the  opposite  extremity  on  the  coast  front- 

whirb  has  a justice  of  peace  (ju^e  de  pair.)  These  districts  arc  in 
general  composed  of  a greater  or  lesa  number  of  communes,  bat  in  the 
commune  of  Paris,  each  arrondissement  constitutes  a judicial  dis- 
trict.—P. 

* Corsica  was  at  first  divided  into  two  departments,  that  of  the  Go- 

lo.  comprehending  tho  north,  (Bastia,  the  capital.)  and  that  of  the 
l.ismonr,  comprehending  the  south  part  of  the  island,  (Ajaccio,  the 
capital.)  (See  Peuchet,  Btatistiqae  de  la  France,  1H&.)  'ornu 

only  one  department,  that  of  Corsica.  This  union  took  piece  un- 
der the  imperial  government.  (Alinanoch  Imperial,  1B13,  p.  388.) 

— P. 

* Ajaxxo. 

* On,  third  of  . Ih|h' nwtlj  * !«**<■«  (“•  Encjc  — Enejc. 
Method.) 

* “ Hotel  de  la  prefecture” — government  bouse. 

* “ Hospice  civil"— alms-house. 
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ing  Italy,  is  the  residence  of  the  commander  in  chief.*  As  • 
a fortitied  town,  it  is  considered  as  belonging  to  die  first 
class ; it  lias  a college  and  a theatre.  A society  for  die 
purpose  of  diffusing  instruction1*  has  of  late  years  been  insti- 
tuted. It  is  not  so  well  built  as  Ajaccio,  but  as  it  is  con- 
structed in  die  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  it  has  a better 
appearance  at  a distance;  its  harbour  can  only  receive 
small  vessels,  but  commerce  and  industry  plan;  it  above  its 
rival;  it  carries  on  a trade  in  soap,  paste,  wax,  liqueurs*  and 
other  articles.  The  burgh  of  Mariana  at  four  leagues  to  the  | 
south,  near  die  banks  of  die  Gob,  stands  on  die  site  of  an 
ancient  town,  which  bore  the  same  name,  and  which  accord- 
ing to  tradition  was  founded  by  Marius. 

The  other  towns  in  die  island  are  of  less  consequence. 
Colvi  on  the  western  coast  is  defended  by  a fortress,  and  its 
anchorage  might  contain  a large  fleet.  St.  Fbrentd  is  situ- 
ated at  three  leagues  to  the  west  of  Bastia,  and  Porto  Vec- 
cliio  ou  the  eastern  coast  is  noted  for  its  good  wine  and 
granite  quarries.  These  places,  as  well  as  Bonifacio,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  island,  which  carries  on  a trade 
in  wine,  oil  and  coral,  are  provided  with  convenient  and  safe 
harbours.  Sarlene,  situated  at  the  Iku*;  of  die  -heights, 
which  command  die  left  bank  of  die  Valinco,  has  been  en- 
titled a subprefecture..  Cone,  almost  in  the  centre  of  die 
island,  near  die  confluence  of  the  Orta  and  die  Tavignano, 
is  a poor  and  ill  built  town  ; its  isolated  situation  in  a 
mountainous  district  at  a comparatively  great  distance  from 
dte  sea,  prevents  die  increase  of  its  commerce,  which  consists 
merely  in  agricultural  products. 

The  passage  boats  between  die  island  of  Corsica  and 
France  were  by  no  means  remarkable  for  their  celerity,  but 
since  the  commencement  of  die  year  1830,  steam  vessels 
have  sailed  regularly,  ami  die  communication  between  the 
two  countries,  lias  in  consequence  been  much  facilitated.” 
The  mouth  of  the  Var  may  lie  seen  from  the  vessels  as  diey 
approach  die  port  of  Antibes ; die  lower  jwirt  of  the  same 
river  serves  as  a boundary  between  the  kingdom  of  France 
and  die  county  of  Nice,  now  dependent  on  the  Sardinian 
Grown.  The  department  of  die  Var  forms  part  of  Prov- 
ence, the  earliest  conquest  of  the  Romans  in  Gaul,  and  by 
the  same  people  called  Provincial  an  appellation  from  which 
the  modem  name  has  been  derived.  Antibes,  a place  of 
great  antiquity,  the  Jlntipolit  of  the  ancients,  was  founded 
310  years  before  the  vulgar  era  by  die  Greek  colonists  dial 
built  Marseilles.  Augustus  made  it  a municipal  town,  but 
before  his  time  it  must  have  been  a place  of  some  conse- 
quence, since  it  had  its  theatre  and  other  public  buildings, 
of  which  the  rums  still  remain.  Trade  animated  its  harbour, 
and  die  tunny  fisheries  furnished  employment  to  many  indi- 
viduals. Although  it  has  now  lost  its  commerce/  it  U still 
important  as  a military  station.  As  a strong  town  it  belongs 
to  the  diird  class ; such  as  it  is,  however,  it  may  oppose  a har- 
rier to  die  invasions  which  direaten  France  from  die  Sardin- 
ian frontier.  The  island  of  St.  Marguerite  rises  between  die 
gulfs  of  Juan  and  Napoule ; its  strong  castle,  once  a state 
prison,  served  os  a place  of  confinement  for  the  mysterious 


prisoner  with  the  iron  mask.  Cannes,  where  Napoleon 
landed  in  1815,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  maritime 
towns  in  die  department  of  the  Var ; sixteen  years  before  * 
that  period,  he  disembarked  at  Frejus  on  his  return  from 
Egypt.*  The  last  town,  although  small,  is  larger  dian 
Cannes  / it  was  the  ancient  Forum  Julii , a place  embel- 
lished by  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus,  but  probably  founded, 
like  Antibes,  by  a Greek  colony.  The  name  by  which  it 
was  known  before  it  became  die  station  of  die  eighth  Roman 
legion,  has  long  been  forgotten ; still,  however,  monuments 
and  reins  are  not  wanting  to  attest  its  ancient  splendour. 
The  harbour,  twice  as  large  as  die  harbour  of  Marseilles, 
was  die  largest  in  Gaul.  Agricola,  the  father-in-law  of 
Tacitus,  was  bom  in  the  same  place,  now  an  inconsiderable 
town,  whose  inhabitants  have  to  contend  against  an  unwliolo- 
sotne  atmosphere  and  a marshy  situation.  St.  Tropez,  on 
thewgulf  of  Grimaud,  at  die  distance  of  five  leagues  from 
Frejus,  is  remarkable  on  dte  other  hand  for  its  salubrious 
climate.  Its  harbour  is  detended  by  a citadel,  and  in  its 
dockyards  are  built  die  fisl ting-boats  that  are  used  on  die 
coast ; it  stands  on  the  site  of  Haraclea  Caccabaria,  well 
known  for  its  temple  of  Hercules.  Hieres,'  like  the  last 
place,  is  famed  for  a mild  and  salubrious  climate/  and  also 
lor  the  excellent  oranges  produced  in  die  vicinity. 

Toulon,  it  lias  been  said,  was  founded  by  die  Roman 
general  Telo  Martius/  about  die  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ; it  was  famous  during  die  reign  of  Arcadius  for  differ- 
ent dies,  particularly  purple*  The  harbour,  one  of  the 
largest  in  Europe,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  namely,  the  old, 
finished  by  Henry  die  Fourth,  and  die  new,  constructed  by 
I/Duis  the  Fourteenth;  they  communicate  with  each  Other 
by  means  of  a canal.  The  careening  wharf,®  three  hundred 
feet  long  and  one  hundred  broad,  the  rope  walk,  an  arched 
building  1572  feet  in  length,  die  arsenal,  die  ship  yards,  the 
founderv  and  the  sail  manufactory  are  the  most  important 
places  in  the  town.  Toulon  stands  near  die  base  ol  a hill, 
which  commands  it  on  the  north.  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  the  squares  irregular ; one  of  the  last,  however,  called  die 
Field  of  Batde,  forms  an  exception ; it  is  spacious  and  elegant, 
and  adorned  with  a double  range  of  trees.  The  principal  bal- 
cony in  the  town-house  is  supported  by  two  grotesque  figures 
i of  colossal  size,  the  work  of  tlie  celebrated  Puget ; it  is  said 
that  tlie  artist  wished  to  represent  two  consuls*  by  whom  he 
was  disappointed  in  a favourite  project.  The  town  was  partly 
destroyed  by  die  Arabs  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century ; 
having  been  rebuilt  by  die  counts  of  Marseilles,  it  was  twice 
ruined  in  die  twelfth  century  by  die  Mahometans.  Tin* 
duke  of  Savoy,  aided  by  tlie  English  and  tlie  Dutch,  be- 
sieged it  in  vain  about  the  liegirming  of  die  eighteenth  cen- 
tury*. The  Spaniards  and  die  English,  availing  themselves 
of  die  civil  dissensions  in  France,  found  bribery  and  intrigue 
more  successful  we  a [ions  in  1793;  but  they  did  not  keep  it 
long ; at  die  end  of  a few  months,  diey  were  driven  to  dieir 
ships  by  the  young  soldier,  who  afterwards  filled  Europe 
with  his  fame.  The  chevalier  Paul,  who  was  bom  in  flic 
town,  rose  in  die  course  of  the  last  century  from  a very 


* ••  General  commanding  the  diviaiou"— Governor  of  die  military 

divi.t»on  consisting  of  the  island  of  Corsica,  (tLe  seventeenth,  1* 

* " SocMrte  d'instniction  publiquo." 

« These  articles  are  enumerated  in  the  original,  among  the  manu- 
factures of  Rastia  The  translator  has  here  adopted  the  amo  indef 
IJUta  language,  as  in  a former  port  of  tlie  Geography.— IV 

J San  Kiorenzo. 

* 17m*  original  (Tom.  VIII)  published  in  1929,  states  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  steam  packets  was  contemplated  in  1930. — P 

“ At  present,  only  small  vessels  can  onter  its  harbour." 


* He  landed  at  Prrjus,  Oct.  9,  1799 — at  Cannes,  March  1,1815.— P . 
1 This  is  not  stated  in  the  original.  Population  of  Cannes  {l£22) 

2^04 — of  Frejus,  1943.  (Almanack  Royal,  ItfSJ.) — P. 

I 1 llycres,”  litres 

* 11  1 1 ii* res  is  noted  for  the  mildness  of  its  climate."  Hieres  is  cole- 
(•rated  for  the  mild  temperature  of  its  winters,  but  is  reckoned  un- 
healthy from  May  to  October.  Ed.  Encyc. — P. 

1 Trio  Martin » was  U»e  ancient  name  of  Toulon.— P. 

•“Ilassin  do  cari  nnge”— dry  dock. 

* See  note  * p.  905. 
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humble  station,  that  of  a common  sailor,  to  be  vioe-adiniral 
of  France. 

The  country  round  Toulon  is  adorned  with  groves  of 
lemon,  olive  and  date  trees,  and  villas  arc  scattered  in  differ- 
ent directions.  Beyond  them  on  the  road  to  Marseilles,  is  j 
situate*  1 the  pass  of  Ollioultaf  a wild  valley  enclosed  by  arid  | 
heights ; in  some  places,  their  precipitous  and  abrupt  sides 
appear  as  if  they  were  about  to  fall ; in  others  they  an;  like 
die  ruins  of  ancient  ramparts.  The  road  across  the  Moor- 
ish mountains,  so  called  from  the  devastations  committed  by 
African  pirates,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Twelfth, 
leads  to  Brignolles,  a small  town,  situated  in  a pleasant 
country.  The  purity  of  die  air,  its  position  on  the  side  of  i 
a hill  near  die  fruitful  valley  of  Calami,  abounding  in  grain 
and  wine,  render  it  (icrhajK  i1kj  most  agreeable  residence  in 
the  department.  Although  it  contains  several  manufacto- 
ries, die  principal  trade  consists  in  dried  plums  which  are 
transported  into  different  countries.  It  is  said  to  have  been  j 
founded  before  die  Christian  era ; it  was  the  birdi-place  of  , 
St  Iyjuis  bishop  of  Toulon, b and  grand  nephew  to  St.  ! 
Ixniis  the  Nindi.  A rich  plain  extends  between  BrignoUes  > 
and  Dniguignan,  die  capital  of  the  department ; in  the  same  ! 

£lain  are  produced  the  large  chestnuts  that  are  sold  in  Paris/  ] 
>raguignan  is  watered  by  several  fountains,  and  traversed  by  < 
the  Pis,  a small  river ; the  principal  curiosities  are  a botan-  j 
leal  garden,  a good  library  am!  u museum  of  natural  history'. 
At  two  leagues  from  it,  is  situated  Grasse,  n much  more 
important  place  both  in  point  of  population  and  industry ; it 
stands  on  die  side  of  a hill,  commanding  a view  of  fields 
and  gardens,  where  the  orange,  the  jessamine  and  the  rose 
mingle  dieir  perfume.  Swarms  of  bees,  a source  of  wealdi 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  fuid  in  these  and  other  flmvers 
abundant  nourishment,  while  die  inhabitant  extracts  from 
them  the  juices  diat  are  converted  into  liqueurs  or  essences, 
and  sold  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

Castellano,  now  well  known  for  its  dried  fruits  and  prunes, 
is  the  first  town  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Alps  an  die 
road  from  Grasse  to  Digne.  On  account  of  its  salt  springs 
one  of  which  is  large  enough  to  turn  a mill,  it  obtained  in  , 
ancient  limes  the  name  of  Saliiut.  Digne,4  an  ancient  city 
that  Caesar  calls  Digna*  f is  situated  in  the  midst  of  moun- 
tains, that  might  afford  an  ample  harvest  to  die  mineralogist 
and  the  botanist.  It  consists  of  steep  and  narrow  streets, 
e nclosed  by  old  walls,  anil  flunked  with  square  turrets.  The 
palaces  belonging  to  die  prefect  and  die  bid>op,  together 
widi  die  cathedral,  are  five  only  public  buildings,  anil  they 
arc  nowise  remarkable.  The  thermal  springs  in  die  vicinity, 
to  which  the  ancients  repaired/  are  visited  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn*1  by  people  from  different  parts  of  Italy  and 
France.1  The  small  village  of  Chaniptereier  near  die  town, 
has  been  rendered  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated 
Gassendi,  a philosopher,  an  astronomer  and  the  rival  of 
Descartes.  Colmar*  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  a 
fountain,  die  water  of  which  flows  anil  intermits  alternately 
every  seven  minutes.  The  rich  valley  of  Barcelonctte 
affords  pasturage  to  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  and  to  many 
herds  of  oxen ; it  derives  its  name  from  a small  town  built  in 
1230,  on  die  site  of  a Roman  city,  by  count  Raymond  Be- 
renger,  and  as  his  ancestors  had  migrated  from  Barcelona, 

• “ Gorge*  iOUimtlt*:'  ' Born  A.  D.  1274. 

* 4*  — by  the  name  of  Lynn*  chestnut*  (morrow*  (it  Lyon.)'* 

4 11  Digne*." 

* Digne  inter  Montee  poeita.  Ca»ar,  De  Bello  Gallico 
1 Dinut , DAnr.  Eneye.  Method. 

* They  era  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  end  Pliny. 


the  place  was  called  Barcelonetir.  Stgustero,  a 
name  of  Celtic  origin,  announces  the  antiquity  of  Sisteron  at 
the  confluence  ot  die  Buech  and  the  Durance.  The  river, 
confined  in  die  town  lictween  the  two>  rocks  on  which  the 
fortress  ol  I>a  Bcatimo  rises,  flows  rapidly  below  a lofty 
arch,  to  which  the  mums  rocks  serve  as  hutments.  The 
principal  altar  in  the  cathedral  is  adorned  widi  a fine  paint- 
ing by  Vanloo,  and  at  do  great  distance  from  the  building,  a 
walk  laid  out  widi  much  taste,  leads  to  one  of  the  gates  on 
die  road  to  Ai\.k  Albertet,  a Provencal  poet  who  flourished 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  bom  in  Sisteron ; he  was  still 
more  unfortunate  than  Petrarch,  for  he  actually  died  of  love ; 
the  object  of  his  passion  was  Laura,  the  beautiful  marchio- 
ness of  Malespina.  It  might  be  difficult  to  account  for  die 
origin  of  a singular  custom  that  exists  in  the  country  between 
Sisteron  and  Digne;  the  peasants  imp  their  dead  in  a 
winding  sheet,  place  them  on  die  roofs  of  their  huts,  and 
cover  them  widi  snow,  during  winter.  Claudius  Tiberius 
Nero,  sent  by  Cesar  into  Narbonensis,  founded  there  a 
small  town,  called  Forum  jVeronu,  on  the  site  of  which 
stands  Forcalquier,  die  capital  of  a subprefecture,  a dirty  and 
ill  built  town  on  a rock,  commanded  by  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient castle.  • 

Several  ancient  monuments  have  been  observed  in  the 
same  department ; an  inscription  on  a rock  near  Sisteron, 
informs  the  antiquary  that  Dardanus  and  Neva  Gallia,  his 
wife,  introduced  the  custom  of  interring  the  dead  in  vaults 
at  Theopoiu,  die  present  village  of  Theoux.  A bridge 
attributed  to  Ctesar,  and  a building  called  the  tower  of 
iEnobarbus,  are  still  sifcn  near  the  village  of  Cereste,  five 
leagues  distant  from  Forcalquier.  The  ruins  of  several 
ancient  temples  are  situated  near  the  small  town  of  Riez. 

The  department  of  die  Mouths  of  the  Rhone1  contains 
too  a thousand  objects,  which  recal  ancient  recollections. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Remy,  arc  observed  a triumphal 
: arch  erected  to  Marius,  and  a mausoleum  fifty  feel  in  height. 
Aix,  formerly  the  capital  of  Provence,  was  founded  a hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  before  die  vulgar  era  by  the  consul 
Caius  Sextius  Calvinus,  near  the  mineral  springs  which  he 
himself  had  discovered,  and  on  account  of  which  he  gave 
die  name  of  Jiqua  Sexiut  to  die  town.  It  became  soon 
afterwards  a place  of  importance;  die  emperor  Tiberius 
raised  a temple  there  to  the  memory  of  Augustus ; it  liad  its 
senate  and  a body  of  decurions.®  Many  objects  of  antiouitv 
have  been  discovered  in  the  same  place,  the  most  of  which 
are  collected  in  the  town-house.  Several  edifices  are  re- 
markable for  their  sculptures  and  architecture,  which  are 
connected  with  the  rise  of  art  in  modern  times.  Such  is 
die  cathedral,  of  which  die  baptistery',  constructed  with  the 
remains  of  a Roman  temple,  (onus  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
ornaments.  The  town-clock  near  the  fountain  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, was  erected  during  the  middle  ages ; it  is  curious 
on  account  of  its  mechanism  ; springs  put  in  motion  differ- 
ent figures,  every  time  the  hammer  ^trikes  the  bell.  The 
streets  are  paved,  and  many  of  tlie  houses  are  well  built. 
The  Orbitelle,  a public  walk,  is  formed  bvftnir  rows  ol 
trees,  and  adorned  with  several  fountains.  The  counts  of 
Provence  resided  at  Aix,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  a court, 
where  gallantry  and  politeness  reigned,  where  poetry  was 

h “ From  the  fir*t  of  May  to  the  firtt  of  September 

1 For  th*  quality  and  properties  of  theoc  water*,  uie  reader  may  con- 
*ult  the  atatnUca]  table*.  . « , . .J 

* " La  porto  d’Aix**— the  fple  of  Aix-  1 “ IWhy*  do  Rhone. 

» The  eenator*  of  the  Roman  colonies  were  colled  dccunon*  (dectm 
riontj  ) Adaiu's  Roiu.  Ant.  p.  7R  — P . 
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admired  and  cuhivaied,  and  where  the  troubadours  were 
respected.  It  is  still  a university  town,  where  students 
may  find  ample  means  of  instruction ; it  possesses  an  acad- 
emy, schools  of  law  and  theology,  several  scientific  collec- 
tions, and  a library  of  80,000  volumes.  In  1819,  the 
mayor  laid  the  foundation  of  a monument  in  honour  of 
king  Rene,  whoso  memory  must  be  forever  dear  to  the 
people  of  Provence : but  if  thu  inhabitants  were  to 
raise  monuments  to  each  of  their  celebrated  townsmen, 
the  walks  and  public  places  might  acquire  additional  in- 
terest from  the  statues  of  Tourncfort,  Vanloo,  Adanson, 
Vauvenargues  and  Entrecasteaux.  Tire  glory  which  these 
distinguished  men  sired  over  the  town,  may  console  it  for 
having  given  birth  to  the  president  D’Oppede,  whose  sad 
celebrity  is  still  preserved  in  the  annals  of  fanaticism. 
The  procession  on  Corptrs-Christi  day  attracts  many  idle 
persons  to  Aix ; it  is  a strange  medley  of  sacred  nnd  pro- 
lane  ceremonies,  of  saints  and  devils  with  long  horns  j in 
fine,  a ridiculous  masquerade,  in  which  the  principal  char- 
acters are  sustained  by  the  clergy  and  municipal  audroritics. 
Hie  procession  was  abolished  during  the  revolution,  and 
afterw  ards  renewed  ; but  it  would  have  been  well  to  have 
discontinued  part  of  the  ceremonies,  inconsistent  with  the 
ideas  of  the  age,  and  the  respect  due  to  religion. 

The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles  an- 
nounces a populous  and  commercial  town  j it  consists  of 
cultivated  fields,  gardens,  vineyards,  and  country  houses 
or  villas,  of  which  the  number  is  not  less  tlian  5000.  Sur- 
rounded with  manufactories,  and  built  on  the  declivity  of 
a hill,  and  in  a plain  that  extends  to  the  sea,  its  situation 
cannot  be  compared  with  tliatof  any  other  town  in  France. 
The  old  town  on  the  declivity,  may  give  the  stranger  an 
unfavourable  idea  of  the  place ; die  finest  part  of  Mar- 
seilles is  that  nearest  the  sea.  Sailors  of  every  nation  are 
seen  on  the  quay ; the  streets  in  the  same  quarter  are 
broad,  straight  and  well  paved ; a public  walk  extends 
round  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  die  kingdom,  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  twelve  hundred  vessels,  and  the  noisy-  centre 
of  the  trade  which  F ranee  carries  on  with  the  cast.  Tile  cas- 
dc  of  If,  an  ancient  state  prison,  is  the  most  striking  object  in 
view  from  die  summit  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  but  the 
spectator  may  also  observe  institutions  and  edifices,  of 
which  die  inhabitants  are  jusdy  proud,  such  as  die  schools 
of  hydrography,  medicine,  drawing  and  music,  the  semi- 
naries where  chemistry,  geometry,  and  the  mechanical 
sciences  in  their  application  to  the  arts,  are  gratuitously 
taught,  the  college,  die  observatory,  the  mint,  die  exchange, 
and  the  lazaretto,  the. largest  and  die  best  regulated  in  die 
kingdom.  At  the  sight  of  such  institutions,  one  naturally 
remembers  the  celebrated  Mtutilia,  w hich  Cicero  called 
die  Athens  of  Gaul,  and  Pliny,  die  mistress  of  the  sciences 
(Magistra  studiorum.)  It  was  die  nauve  town  of  Petro- 
nius,  the  satirist,  Puget,  the  sculptor,  Dumarsais,  the  gram- 
marian, and  Barbarous,  die  conventionalist.  Tile  climate 
of  Marseilles  would  be  delightful,  if  die  calmness  of  the 
atmosphere  were  not  disturbed  by  die  impetuous  mittral. 
To  the  influence  of  the  same  wind  have  been  attributed, 
probably  by  a stretch  of  die  imagination,  the  violent  char- 
acter of  the  people,  and  their  ferocity  and  cruelty  in  the 
time  of  die  revolution. 

• Jfrdeu.  D' An  villa,  (C««r,  De  Belt.  Civ.  Lib.  I 4 34  ) 

i “ ArrondiaeemeuL"  ' 

* See  the  Memoir  on  the  ancient  republic  of  Arlee  by  Anibetrt. 

The  papal  palace,  situated  near  the  eununit  of  tbo  Rock  of  Doea 
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The  island  of  Carmague  may  be  seen  from  the  road 
that  leads  to  Arles ; it  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  and  by 
two  branches  of  the  Rhone  | it  contains  nine  villages,  a 
great  many  country  houses  and  nearly  three  hundred  and 
fifty  farms,  on  which  the  proprietors  or  tenants  rear  annu- 
ally 40,000  sheep,  3,000  oxen,  and  as  many  horses. 
The  royal  ahccpfold  of  Armilliere  is  situated  in  the  island. 
Arles,  die  ancient  Arrlat,'  one  of  the  capitals  of  Gaul,  is 
now  the  chief  town  of  a district*  in  die  department  of  tho 
Mouths  of  die  Rhone.  Although  thinly  peopled  and  ill- 
built,  it  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
cities  in  France,  both  on  account  of  the  historical  associa- 
tions connected  with  it,  and  tho  remains  of  ancient  splen- 
dour. It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Celts,  fif- 
teen hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era  f its  name 
has  been  derived  from  two  Celtic  words,  or  and  fair,  which 
signify  near  the  waters.  The  antiquary  may  still  perceive 
several  arclies  and  two  columns  of  a theatre,  the  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre  in  a good  state  of  preservation,  the  low- 
er of  Constantine’s  palace,  a granite  obelisk,  die  only  one 
of  the  kind  in  France,  besides  tombs,  altars,  Maples  and 
other  remains  which  are  almost  daily  excavated.  The  on- 
ly modem  edifice,  worthy  of  being  cited,  is  the  fine  town- 
house  erected  by  Mansard.  The  trade  of  Arles  consists 
in  die  sale  of  the  wines,  com,  fruits  and  oil,  produced  in 
the  surrounding  country.  The  small  town  of  Tarascon 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  by  which  it  is  sep- 
arated from  Bcaucaire.  It  is  commanded  by  an  ancient 
casdc,  formerly  a country  seat  belonging  to  the  counts  of 
Provence,  and  afterwards  changed  into  a prison. 

The  course  of  die  Durance  from  the  place  where  it 
joins  the  Verdon  to  its  confluence  with  the  Rhone,  sepa- 
rates the  last  department  from  that  of  Vaucluse.  Broad 
and  majestic,  and  rapid  as  a torrent,  die  river  covers  the 
country  with  its  inundations,  but  (he  fertile  ooze  it  depos- 
its, and  the  canals  it  supplies,  compensate  in  some  meas- 
ure (be  waste  it  occasions.  At  a slrort  distance  from  the 
Durance,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  Avignon  rises  it 
a fruitful  plain,  embellished  with  mulberry  trees,  orchards 
and  meadows.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  narrow  and 
crooked  ; die  palace  of  Crillon,  and  the  ancient  apostolic 
alace*  are  two  fine  Gothic  buildings ; the  cathedral  may 
e remarked  for  its  portal,  which  is  said  to  have  belonged 
to  an  ancient  temple  of  Hercules.  The  useful  and  char- 
itable institutions  are  more  numerous  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  tile  number  of  inhabitants.  Among  others 
there  are  an  hospital,  an  infirmary,*  a collection  of  paint- 
ings, a museum  of  natural  history,  a botanical  garden,  dif- 
ferent schools,  a library  of  27,000  volumes,  and  a literary 
society,  called  die  academy  of  Vaucluse.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  mention  the  gaiety  of  the  inhabitants,  or  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  the  women,  rivalling  or  surpassing  the  fair 
in  most  towns  of  the  south  ; it  may  be  remarked,  howev- 
er, that  die  low  and  ignorant  part  of  the  community,  die 
same  persons  that  committed  in  1815,  crimes  only  equal- 
led by  those  of  the  revolution,  are  now  making  advances 
in  different  branches  of  industry.  Avignon  was  the  nauve 
place  of  die  brave  Crillon,  Vcract,  die  Abbe  Poullc  and 
several  men  who  have  shed  a lustre  on  the  society  of  die 
Jesuits.  The  town  is  die  mart  of  the  grain  produced  in 

on  eminence  rising  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet  in  the  midst 
of  the  citj. — P. 

* “ Suer  uranic  de«  Invalided" — military  hospital  subordinate  to  the 
Ildttl  dtt  Intelidu  at  Paris. — P. 
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several  of  the  southern  departments  ; it  has  also  manufac- 
tories of  silks,  cottons,  leather  and  paper.  Avenio,  the  an- 
cient name,  is  of  Celtic  origin.  Pompouius  Mela  says 
that  in  his  time  the  inhabitants  were  very  wealthy. 

Apt,  a place  not  less  ancient  than  the  last  town,  was 
embellished  by  Cesar,  and  bore  the  name  of  Apta  Julia  ; 
the  present  walls  are  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Roinuns.  Many  ancient  remains  arc  contained  in  the  sub- 
terranean chapels  of  the  old  cathedral ; it  is  watered  by 
the  Caluvon. 

Carpentras,  another  ancient  city,  surrounded  with  old 
walls,  was  the  Carpentoracte  of  the  .Merit ini,  a tribe  of  the 
Cavarcs  ; it  would  be  much  improved  if  the  streets  were 
straight.  It  was  the  metropolis  of  a bishopric,  which  con- 
tinued from  the  third  to  the  nineteenth  century  ; the  col- 
umns of  lire  principal  church,  formerly  die  cathedral,  sup-  ' 
ported  the  temple  of  Diana  in  the  burgh  of  Venasque. 
The  remains  of  a triumphal  arch  are  situated  in  the 
courts  of  die  episcopal  palace  ; it  was  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  winch  Domitius  jEnobarbus  gained 
over  the  Allohroges  and  the  Arverni.  The  hospital,  die 
different  markets,  the  public  laver,  die  gate  in  the  direction 
of  Orange,* *  surmounted  by  a lofty  tower,  and  the  modem 
atjueduct,  consisting  of  forty-eight  arches,  thirty-six  feet  in 
width,  and  forty-five  in  height,  are  ornamental  to  die  town. 

It  possesses  different  manufactories,  and  carries  on  a trade 
in  w ines  and  odier  products  of  the  department. 

The  celebrated  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  one  of  die  finest 
springs  in  Europe,  is  situated  at  on  equal  distance  from 
Avignon,  Apt  and  Carpentras.  It  issues  from  a large  and 
deep  cave  at  die  base  of  a high  hill,  diat  bounds  on  the 
south  the  narrow  and  winding  valley  of  Vaucluse  ( V allis 
Clausa.)  An  old  fig  tree  below  die  roof  or  arch  of  the  cave, 
serves  to  indicate  the  height  of  die  water  in  the  fountain. 
When  it  is  at  die  greatest  elevation,  occasioned  by  the 
melted  snows  about  the  vernal  emiinox,  it  bathes  the  roots 
of  die  tree ; die  vault  or  arch  ol  the  cavern  is  then  no 
longer  visible,  and  the  cnlin  waters  occupy  a large  basin, 
almost  circular,  about  sixty  feet  in  diameter.  The  waters 
are  lowest  in  die  mondi  of  October,  when  diey  descend 
to  die  depth  of  forty  feet  below  the  edge  of  the  basin. 
The  vault  of  die  cave  then  appears  in  all  its  majesty,  and 
the  spectator  may  observe  a lake  of  which  the  extent  is 
lost  in  total  darkness.  Many  have  descended  the  sides  of 
the  basin  to  the  surface  of  the  limpid  water,  diat  fills  an 
abyss,  of  which  the  depdi  has  never  been  measured.  Ex- 
tensive subterranean  canals  placed  above  each  other,  are 
the  passages  for  the  waters  formed  by  the  melted  snows. 
Twenty  torrents  are  precipitated  with  a tremendous  noise 
below  the  basin ; dieir  united  streams  are  the  sources  of 
the  Sorgues/  which  becomes  suddenly  navigable  for  boats, 
and  turns  several  mills.  A majestic  column  was  erected 
on  die  edge  of  the  fountain  in  1809,  by  the  academy  of 
Vaucluse  ; it  bears  the  following  simple  inscription  in  gold- 
en letters— A Pitrmrque,9  The  naked  rocks  that  encom- 
pass the  cascade,  the  pyramidical  masses  on  the  right  and 
left,  the  green  sward  drat  covers  the  neighbouring  heights, 
the  old  turreted  casde  on  die  left  bank  of  the  Sorgues,  ac-  . 
cording  to  tradition,  die  residence  of  Petrarch,  the  verdant  i 
trees  that  shade  the  river,  and  the  village  of  Vaucluse,  are 


some  parts  of  a landscape  not  inferior  to  any  other  in  the 
kingdom.  A diousand  eclios  respond  to  the  names  of  Pe- 
trarch and  Laura  ; the  sympathy  of  the  young  and  the  fair 
may  console  the  shade  of  the  poet  for  the  cruelty  of  his 
mistress. 

Mount  Ventoux,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  de- 
partment, remains  covered  with  snow  eight  months  in  the 
year.  The  small  town  of  Vaison  at  some  leagues  west- 
ward, stands  on  the  ruins  of  Vasio,  the  principal  city  of 
the  VoamtsL  Orange,  seven  leagues  south-west  of  the  last 
place,  contains  sevcrul  manufactories,  spinning  looms  print 
fields  and  madder  mills  / it  also  carries  on  a trade  in  wine, 
oil,  honey  and  saftron.  Before  it  was  taken  by  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  it  was  die  capital  of  a principality  belonging  to 
llie  house  of  Nassau.  Before  Ctsar’s  expedition  into 
Gaul,  it  was  one  of  the  four  principal  towns  in  the  territo- 
ry of  the  Cataru.  Ptolemy  designates  it  by  die  name  of 
Aurosio • Cava  rum.  A triumphal  arch  at  die  distance  of 
lour  hundred  paces  from  the  walls,  on  the  road  to  Mar- 
seilles, may  bear  a comparison  with  any  in  Rome.  It  wn« 
erected  to  commemorate  the  victory  gained  by  Marius 
over  die  Cimbri. 

The  Rhone  forms  a western  limit  tliroughout  the  whole 
lengdi  of  die  department  of  the  Drome ; die  road  on  the 
banks  of  die  river  first  traverses  Pierrc-Latte,  a small  town 
of  which  the  name  signifying  a large  stone/  may  recal  the 
ancient  worship  of  die  Druids,  or  it  may  be  attributed  to 
the  large  rock  at  the  foot  of  which  it  is  built.  The  agree- 
able town  of  Montelimnrt  at  five  leagues  northwards,  is  en- 
compassed widi  walls  and  ramparts,  watered  by  several 
canals,  which  supply  different  manufactories,  and  com- 
manded by  an  ancient  citadel.  It  is  surrounded  with  fine 
meadows,  fruitful  plains  and  hills  covered  with  excellent 
vineyards.  The  four  gates  dint  lead  to  die  town  corre- 
spond with  the  four  cardinal  points.  Fnujns  de  St-  Fond, 
a learned  professor,  who  promoted  the  study  of  geology, 
was  a native  of  Mootelimort.  Valence  is  situated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  rapid  Droine.  It  is  die  chief  town  of  the 
department,  and  the  residence  of  the  prefect,  and  aidiough 
built  without  regularity,  contains  some  monuments  not  un- 
| worthy  of  notice ; among  others,  a fine  mausoleum  in  the 
cathedral,  erected  by  Canova  to  die  memory  of  Pius  the 
Sixth,  who  terminated  his  days  at  Valence  in  1798.  The 
building  called  die  Government  House*  is  not  inelegant  in 
point  of  architecture.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  visit  the 
citadel,  were  it  for  nodiing  else  than  to  enjoy  die  view 
along  die  Rhone,  or  on  die  west,  towards  the  mountains  of 
Vivarais.  The  same  city  is  mentioned  in  the  writings  of 
Ptolemy ; it  was  die  VaLoktin  of  the  Segalauni.  Cham* 
pionnet,  a general,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  victo- 
ries during  the  revolutionary  period,  was  born  in  die  town. 
Die,  die  ancient  Dea  / ocontwrum.  according  to  the  lable 
of  Peutinger,  and  die  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  and  a place  fa- 
mous for  muscadine  wine,  stands  on  the  right  hank  of  die 
Drome,  in  an  agreeable  valley  enclosed  by  two  chains  ol 
j mountains,  of  which  the  northern  is  connected  widi  Mount 
| Embei,  and  die  southern  widi  Mount  Volvent.  Nyons  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  department,  on  die  banks  ol  the 
Aigues,  carries  on  a trade  in  soap,  woollen  stuffs  and  silk. 
The  bridge  over  die  river  was  built  by  die  Homans. 


' “U  porta  <1  Orange  ' — Orange  gate. 

* Socgne.  * To  Petrarch. 

4 “ It  mwhm  manafactorioe  of  printed  clothe,  and  aleo  ailfc  mill# 
and  nulla." 


• ArauMio.—Y . 

• “ Pierre  Urge  " 
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A road  across  the  mountains  leads  to  the  small  town  of  ! 
Serres,  on  the  banks  of  the  Buech,  the  first  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Higher  Alps.  The  place  called  La  Bade 
Mont-St.-[*eon,  within  a league  from  its  walls  in  the  di- 
rection of  Gap,  is  the  ancient  Mount  Seleucus,  where  in 
the  year  353  of  the  vulgar  era,  Constantins  gained  a com- 
plete victor)'  over  Magnentius.  At  a league  from  Gap, 
the  capital  of  the  department,  the  peasants  show  strangers 
the  Trembling  Meadow,*  a small  Moating  island  in  the  lake 
of  Pelboticrs,  formed  like  every  other  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion by  a congeries  of  vegetables,  the  surface  of  which  has 
been  changed  into  a sort  of  soil,  and  covered  with  grass. 
Gap  stands  on  the  site  of  E apyirum  or  V apineum.  Its 
name  announces  its  early  origin ; but  laid  waste  by  the 
Ixmibards  and  the  Arabians,  and  overthrown  by  earth- 
quakes, it  rises  on  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  buildings.  The 
remains,  which  indicate  how  much  it  has  fallen,  can  only 
be  discovered  by  digging  to  a peat  depth.  The  plague 
by  which  many  were  destroyed  in  1630,  the  revocation  of 
flic  edict  of  Nantes  which  annihilated  its  industry,  and  the 
almost  general  conflagration  in  1692,  when  it  was  token 
by  die  duke  of  Savoy,  have  reduced  the  population  to  less 
than  half  the  number  it  possessed  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  it  contained  16,000  inhabitants.  It  is  ill-paved,  iU- 
built,  and  without  any  remarkable  edifice ; indeed,  it  can 
only  be  commended  on  account  of  its  agreeable  position 
on  die  banks  of  two  rivulets,  die  Bonne*  and  the  Luye, 
in  a small  plain  bounded  by  mountains  that  form  a natural 
amphitheatre.  Einbrun,c  called  Ebomdono  in  the  Itinera- 
ry of  Anloninc,4  was  the  seat  of  a bishopric.*  The  episco- 
pal palace  is  a fine  building,  but  inferior  to  the  cathedral, 
which,  it  is  said,  was  erected  by  Charlemagne.  Eboru- 
dono  was  die  principal  city  of  die  Caiuriget ; Nero  and 
Galba  conferred  on  it  important  privileges,  and  Valcns  ren- 
dered it  a military  station/ 

Passing  through  Montdauphin,  a small  stronghold*  of 
five  hundred  inhabitants,  we  may  follow  the  road  on  the 
banks  of  die  Durance,  leave  Mount  Genevre  on  the  right, 
and  arrive  at  Briancon,  the  highest  city  in  France.  It 
was  die  Brigando  of  die  Romans,  under  whom  it  rose  to 
some  importance  ;h  at  present  however  it  is  so  thinly  peo- 
pled, and  so  ill  built,  that  it  need  only  he  mendoned  on  ac- 
count of  its  impregnable  position.  It  is  defended  by  sev- 
en forts  dial  command  all  the  approaches  to  die  town. 
The  Duiancc,  an  impetuous  torrent,  flows  at  the  foot  of  a 
precipice  170  feet  in  height,  and  separates  the  town  from 
the  principal  fortifications  which  are  pardy  excavated  in 
the  rock  above  the  river ; a bridge  consisting  of  a single 
arch  120  feet  in  width,  thrown  over  the  abyss,  forms  a 
communication  between  the  fortress  and  die  town.  The 
trade  of  Brianqon  consists  in  wroollen  and  cotton  goods, 
and  also  in  different  articles  of  cudery/ 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  four  climates  in  die  inoun- 


* Pri  fi li  trrmUr. 

* Bonne  (Vosgicn) — Deny  (Encyc.  Method.) 

* It  ia  *atuateu  on  the  right  bonk  of  tl>c  Durance. 

* Ebro*!*Hiim.  (D  Anv.) 

' Archbishopric.  (Encyc.  Method.) 

* 4*  Nero  granted  it  the  right  of  the  I.*  tins  (Jtu  iMii  rel  Ijdimiltu,) 
Gatbs  that  of  alliance,  uud  Vilena  rendered  it  an  important  military 

itation." 

* “ Place  forte" — fortified  town. 

* 44  It  ranked  among  cities  of  the  second  order." 

1 “ It  ha*  manufactories  of  hosiery,  cotton  good*  and  hardware  " 

* “The  luoiiuuinou*  department  of  the  I*«re  present*  aevoral  re- 
luarkablo  peculiarities.  Four  different  climates  may  be  distinguished, 


tainous  department  of  the  tscre,  and  certainly  there  is 
some  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  arid  plains,  the 
marshes,  the  Tallies  and  tne  mountains/  The  first  arc 
subject  in  summer  to  excessive  heat  and  violent  winds ; 
the  second  arc  exposed  to  a humid  but  less  elevated  tem- 
perature. In  the  deep  Taffies  the  variations  of  the  atmos- 
phere arc  very  rapid,  still  rains  and  droughts  are  often  of 
long  continuance;  during  summer,  the  heat  is  extreme, 
while  in  winter,  the  cold  is  very  rigorous.  Only  two  sea- 
sons, those  of  summer  and  winter,  are  known  on  the  moun- 
tains ; the  latter  lasts  longer  tlian  the  former.  Among  their 
inhabitants,  arc  observed  the  same  activity  and  the  same 
industry  for  which  the  mountaineers  in  other  European 
countries  arc'  remarkable.  The  high  part  of  the  country 
is  ill  provided  w'itli  wood,  hut  the  abundant  pastures  com- 
pensate in  some  measure  for  the  want  of  forests ; the  peas- 
ants are  thu9  enabled  to  rear  numerous  flocks.  The  loftv 
woods  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  department,  furnish 
fuel,  timber  for  building,  and  masts  for  ships. 

The  road  which  leads  from  Briancon  to  Grenoble,  ex- 
tends across  a mountainous  country,  and  follows  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Romanche  from  La  Grave,  the  last  village  in 
the  Higher  Alps,  to  Vizille,  a burgh  of  no  great  size,  but 
important  on  account  of  its  manufactures.  The  forges 
and  iron  works  that  are  scattered  on  the  same  road,  indi- 
cate the  metallic  wealth  of  the  mountains.  Leaving  the 
wild  and  romantic  banks  of  the  Drac  on  the  left,  we  ob- 
serve the  I sere  pursuing  its  sinuous  and  rapid  course  at  the 
foot  of  a chain  of  heights,  covered  with  vineyards  and  mul- 
berry trees  at  their  base,  and  w'ith  forests  and  pastures  to- 
wards their  summits.  The  same  river  waters  the  valley 
of  Gresivaudan,  and  passes  through  Grenoble.  The  lofty 
ramparts  of  the  town  command  a fruitful  plain,  varied  with 
orchards  and  meadow's.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  situated  in  the  part  of  the  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Iscre.®  Among  these  are  the  palace  of  the  prefect,  and 
the  court  of  justice.  The  library  belonging  to  the  univer- 
sity* * contains  sixty  thousand  volumes,  besides  many  valu- 
able manuscripts,  among  others,  the  poems  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  the  father  of  Ixniis  die  Twelfth.  The  statues  of 
Bayard,  Vuicanson,  Condillac  and  Mably,  all  natives  of 
Grenoble,  are  erected  in  the  college.  In  the  schools  of 
law,  medicine  and  surgery,  other  men,  still  living,  have 
been  educated,  who  have  given  proofs  of  talent  sufficient- 
ly great  to  merit  one  day  a place  near  the  distinguished 
persons  already  mentioned.  The  town  carries  on  a trade 
in  different  articles,  particularly  in  gloves,  which  are  said 
to  be  die  best  in  France.*  History  attests  its  antiquity  ; it 
was  the  Cularo  of  die  ancients  ruined  in  the  wars  of  the 
Romans,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  GraUan,  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  Gradanopolu , which  has  been  corrupted 
into  Grenoble. 

The  burgh  of  Sasscnage,  well  known  for  excellent 

namely,  those  of  the  arid  aod  the  iuar»l»v  plain*,  and  Ummm  of  the  val- 
liet  and  the  mountains  " 

1 “ Print  field*  and  ginning  mill*." 

* N ine  tenth*  of  tlie  citv  are  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Jscre.— Ed.  Encyc . 

* “ College" — Grenoble  possess  ea  a university  and  a royal  col- 
lege.— P. 

* •*  It*  commerce  and  manufarturoe  are  import* nt ; among  the  lat- 
ter, that  of  gloves  has  few  rivals  in  Europe.  * The  principal  manu- 
factures of  Grenoble  arc  woollen  clothe,  muslin*.  hat*,  and  particular- 
ly gloves,  the  principal  town*  of  France.  Spain,  Italy,  and  Britain, 
being  supplied  with  them.  (Ed.  Encyc  1 — P. 

r ••  It  waa  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Allobroges,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  Culmrm." 
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cheese*  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  that  rises  on  1 
the  west  of  Grenoble.  Strangers  visit  there  two  grottos, 
rendered  famous  in  past  times  by  popular  superstition  ; with- 
in them  are  two  cylindrical  excavations,  called  the  Vats 
of  Saasenage,*  in  both  of  which  the  water  rises  spontane- 
ously, and  according  to  the  height  it  reaches,  the  peasants 
used  to  presage  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  the  harvest. 
These  grottos,  well  worthy  of  being  seen,  are  not  so  fre- 
quently visited  at  present,  probably  because  imposture 
works  no  longer  on  ignorance  and  credulity.  A rugged 
and  difficult  path  leads  to  them ; the  entrance  is  about 
twenty-live  feet  broad,  and  ns  many  in  height ; beVond  it, 
a sort  of  porch  forty  feet  wide  and  seventy  long,1*  termi- 
nates in  several  caverns ; the  torrent  of  Germe  issues  from 
the  largest,  and  forms  a cascade,  of  which  die  noise  is 
beard  in  the  subterranean  cavities. 

Although  the  direct  distance  to  the  frozen  summits  of 
Mont  Blanc  exceeds  twenty -five  leagues,  they  itiar  he  dis- 
tinctly seen  from  the  heights  above  Greoobfo.  The  Great 
Chartreuse*  lies  in  the  same  direction,  a monastery  for- 
merly considered  the  capital  of  the  rich  and  rigid  order 
founded  by  St.  Rmno  in  the  year  1084.  It  has  taken  its 
name  not  from  die  founder,  but  from  the  village  of  Char- 
tratue,  situated  near  the  valley,  where  the  pious  anchorite 
chose  bis  retreat,  and  where  his  disciples  built  their  con- 
vent. It  is  enclosed  at  the  two  extremities  by  mountain- 
passes  extending  between  rugged  and  almost  vertical  cliffs 
covered  widi  fir  trees  and  brambles ; in  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  particularly  in  spring,  those  wlio  visit  it  must  be 
prepared  to  brave  dangers  at  every  step  ; enormous  rocks 
rising  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  afford  but  an  insecure 
support  to  other  rocks  that  arc  lost  in  the  clouds.  The 
precipices  aro  in  some  places,  more  than  four  hundred  feet 
in  perpendicular  height ; the  voice  of  the  guides  and  the 
cries  of  animals  are  drowned  in  the  noise  ofi torrents.  TTie 
stranger  must  traverse  a narrow  pass  below  the  cataract 
of  Guiers-Vif,  on  the  slippery  declivity  of  an  immense  rock, 
that  separates  the  mass  of  water  from  the  abyss  into  which 
it  descends.  These  difficulties,  almost  insurmountable 
while  the  snow  melts,  cease  generally  about  the  middle  of 
summer.  But  the  journey  in  every  season  is  very  fatiguing ; 
a winding  road  encumbered  with  large  stones  or  broken 
rocks  terminates  in  the  obscurity  of  a forest,  in  which  the 
traveller  ascends  constantly  until  he  observes  tltc  convent ; 
the  road  then  begins  to  descend,  and  the  valley  becomes 
broader,  and  at  the  same  time  the  forest  opens,  and  the 
fir  gives  place  to  the  beech.  An  edifice  of  a simple  and 
noble  architecture  in  such  a situation,  is  not  likely  to  be 
seen  for  the  first  time  without  feelings  of  devotion.  These 
walls  were  respected  at  the  revolution,  when  religious 
houses  were  destroyed.  The  people  in  these  mountains 
have  not  forgotten  the  blessings  which  the  successors  of 
St.  Bruno  diffused  tunong  the  poor ; they  furnished  em- 
ployment to  every  inhabitant,  they  encouraged  agriculture, 
ana  they  ahanged  part  of  a desert  into  meadows  and  fruit- 
ful fields ; under  their  sujierimemlance,  the  forests  were 
preserved,  die  flocks  multiplied  in  the  Tallies.  Now  set- 

* Cuvce  do  Saaaennge." 

* “ More  than  40  feet  m height  and  depth,  and  70  feet  in  width.’* 

* La  Grand*  Cbartreuao,  4 " The  tune  ruble.” 

■ Bo*  11  Lea  MerreiMc*  et  tea  Brntiw  de  la  Nature  an  France/’  by 
M.  Depping,  who  relates  the  above  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  M. 
Ladouretta.  formerly  prefect  of  the  leer*. 

1 In  th«  year  lU7u. 
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lied  .gain  in  their  ancient  residence,  if  they  no  longer  jk»- 
sess  the  influence  which  was  acquired  pertly  by  their  wealth, 
they  still  retain  an  ascendency  that  must  be  attributed  to 
exemplary  virtue,  benevolence  and  charity. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  describe  aU  the 
remarkable  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grenoble ; a 
few  detached  features  may  suffice  to  give  the  stranger 
some  idea  of  the  country.  The  hamlet  of  Andriettx  in  the 
valley  of  Godmard  is  so  much  concealed  by  steep  rocks, 
that  the  inhabitant*  never  see  the  sun  during  three  muntbs  of 
winter.  When  the  luminary  appears  for  the  first  time  after 
so  long  an  absence,  all  the  people,  according  to  an  ancient 
custom,  follow  the  oldest  person'1  to  a bridge  in  the  vicini- 
ty ; every  person  carries  an  omelet,  and  the  return  of  the 
sun  is  celebrated  by  dances.  As  soon  as  it  appears,  the 
omelets  are  presented  as  an  offering ; the  band  then  re- 
turns to  the  village,  and  the  festival  terminates  in  mirth 
and  drinking."  The  burgh  of  Echelles  to  the  north  of  the 
Great  Chartreuse,  stands  near  the  limits  between  France 
and  Savoy,  and  not  far  from  the  excellent  road  cut  through 
the  rocks  by  Charles  Emmanuel/  and  improved  by  Napo- 
teon.  At  a greater  distance.  Font  de  Bcauvoisin  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Guiers,  is  the  last  town  in  France.  La  Tour 
du  Pin  is  situated  on  the  same  road,  in  a fertile  valley. 
Near  the  village  of  . Yotre  Dame  de  la  Balme,  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  Rhone,  the  entrance  to  a cave  has  been  chang- 
ed into  a chapel,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  The  inte- 
rior consists  of  several  halls  adorned  with  beautiful  stalac- 
tites, and  with  cascades,  canals  and  a small  lake,  where 
strangers  may  sail  in  a boat  by  the  light  of  torches ; and 
if  it  were  not  that  the  place  was  sanctified,  for  it  belongs 
to  the  chapel,  the  boat  might  be  compared  to  the  one  m 
which  the  shades  of  heathens  are  transported  to  tltc  infer- 
nal regions. 

Confined  between  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  and  a sc- 
ries of  heights  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
and  watered  by  tltc  Gere,  which  gives  motion  to  machine- 
ry, Vienne,  consisting  formerly  of  dirty  and  w inding  streets, 
has  been  lately  embellished  with  many  new  buildings. 
The  modern  front  of  the  town-house  adorns  the  principal 
square  ; the  purtal  and  nave  of  the  ancient  cathedral  are 
works  of  considerable  merit.  The  town  possesses  a libra- 
ry of  12,000  volumes,  a theatre,  a college,  a museum  of 
natural  history,  and  a collection  of  valuable  antiquities,  dis- 
covcred  within  the  walls.  It  was  the  f'ienna  and  Ftittfo- 
4on««'  of  the  ancients,  and  had  risen  into  importance  in 
the  time  of  Cesar  Strain  styles  it  the  capital  of  the  Al- 
lobroges  Ptolemy  considers  it  their  only  city/  and  Pliny 
calls  it  a colony.1  According  to  Pomponius  Mela,  it  was 
otte  of  the  roost  opulent  cities  in  Gaul.  Literature  was 
cultivated,  and  the  pet  Martial  congratulates  himself  on 
the  success  w hich  his  writings  met  with  in  the  town.”  Un- 
der tltc  reign  of  Claudius,  the  prefect  of  Gaul,  and  the 
commander  of  die  fleet,  which  the  Romans  kept  on  the 
Rhone,  resided  at  Vienne.  The  emperors  built  a palace 
in  tite  town,  and  it  was  there  that  Valcntinian  was  strangled 
in  tltc  year  392.  It  became  the  capital  of  the  Burgundian 

* Vienna  wan  the  ancient  nwnv  of  V toon,  in  fence,  and  fjiwto&ma 
of  Vienna  in  Aowtria. — F. 

* D*  Bello  Gtllico,  lib.  vii.  § 9. 

1 Lib.  iv.  c*p.  i.  § 9-  k Lib.  ii.  cap.  10 

* Lib.  iii.  cap.  4, 

■ Fertur  habere  raeoa,  ai  rer*  «*t  font*,  Ubello* 

Inter  deliciaa  pule  hr*  Vienne  an**- — Lib.  YU.  Epigr.  88- 
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kingdom  in  432  ; but  the  Franks  made  themselves  masters 
of  it  in  534.  It  was  taken  in  the  year  871  by  Charles  the 
Raid,  after  a siege  that  lasted  several  months.  Pope  Clem- 
ent die  Fifth,  in  presence  of  Philip  the  F air,  assembled 
within  the  walls  a council,  memorable  in  the  history  of  fa- 
naticisni,  for  the  unjust  condemnation  of  the  Templars. 
In  the  time  of  Eusebius,  Lyons  and  Vienne  were  tbe  two 
most  important  metropolitan  cities  in  France;  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  latter  town  was  long  entitled  first  primate  of 
Gaul.  If  the  edifices  for  which  tbe  place  was  remarka- 
ble, have  been  destroyed,  it  may  be  attributed  to  die  blind 
steal  of  tbe  early  Christians,  and  tbe  devastations  occasion- 
ed by  war : still,  however,  there  are  the  remains  of  a the- 
atre, the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct  and  an  amphitheatre,  a tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Augustus,  and  a triumphal  arch.  Tbe 
church  of  Notre-Dame  de  la  Vie  is  an  ancient  edifice,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  die  Pmlorium.  According  to  several 
antiquaries,  the  bridge  which  serves  as  a communication 
between  tlic  town  and  tlie  suburb  was  built  by  the  Romans, 
as  well  as  fort  Pipet ; bur  some  parts  of  die  latter  are  evi- 
dently of  Gothic  archtiecture.  The  most  celebrated  per- 
sons bom  in  Vienne  are  the  poetClaudiati  and  pope  Guy,* 
summed  Clement  die  Fourth.  Now  the  capital  of  a pre- 
fecture, it  holds  some  rank  among  the  manufacturing  towns 
in  France  ; it  has  clodi  manufactories  and  iron  works,  and 
carries  on  besides  a considerable  trade  in  leather.11  La 
Cote  de  St.  Andre,  a populous  burgh,  near  the  batiks  of 
the  F rette,  derives  great  profit  front  the  sale  of  liqueurs 
and  light  sparkling  white  wines.  St.  Marcellin,  well  built 
and  agreeably  situated,  is  enriched  by  the  product*  of  die 
neighbouring  vineyards. 

The  Ardeche  has  given  its  name  to  the  department 
which  it  traverses  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  which  it  al- 
so bounds  on  the  soudi  near  its  confluence  with  the  Rhone ; 
die  same  department  is  limited  on  the  east,  in  the  direction 
of  its  length,  by  the  Rhone,  while  on  die  w est,  die  chain 
of  Memo,1  and  the  mountains  of  Sone  and  Tanargue,  form 
pan  of  the  frontiers.  Thus  within  the  same  Emils  was  al- 
most wholly  contained  the  ancient  province  of  Vivarais, 
which  long  before  tin*  invasion  of  the  Romans,  was  called 
IJdria.  In  conformity  to  an  etymology,  that  may  be  ad- 
mitted, because  it  accords  with  tiio  nature  of  the  country, 
the  ancient  name  of  tint  province  might  signify  a road  in 
the  mountain!.4  But  etymologists  have  certainly  gone  too 
far  in  deriving  the  name  of  lilt;  Ardeche  from  die  same  root 
a3  die  Latin  word  anlerc  (to  burn).  To  suppose  that  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne  and  Vivarais,  almost  all  of  which 
bear  tlie  marks  of  igneous  origin,  emitted  flames  when  man 
inhabited  those  regions  or  other  neighbouring  countries,  is 
’.>>  indulge  in  conjectures  wholly  at  variance  with  tacts. 
Mot  the  least  important  of  these  facts  may  be  considered 
the  discovery  of  die  fossil  booes  belonging  to  different  ani- 
mals under  the  basaltic  currents  near  lsaoire  in  Auvergne," 
— bones  in  which  nothing  has  been  found  to  announce  die 
existence  of  mail  at  die  period  when  the  basalt  covered 
the  place-  where  these  remains  were  deposited.  If  the  an- 
cient names  of  certiia  mountains  accord  widi  the  notion  of 
their  ignition,  it  is  because  they  preserved  dieir  heat, 

* Oily  Foutquni*,  Koultjtirz  or  Fouqoet— efocted  pope  A D.  I9Q5.— P. 

b “U  hi*  cloth  manuf«ctori"w,  Unopries,  and  establish  me  nta  for 

working  iho  metal*  obtained  in  tlie  department." — It  h&a  manuiarto- 
n«a  of  cloth,  at  eel,  copper,  paper,  anil  and  nitre.  (Voegien.) — P. 

* From  tntzing'  % word  in  the  old  patois,  which  aigni6e«  middle, 

4 1 11  the  ancient  Celtic  language  a , htl  and  M aignify  elevation,  height, 
and  via,  like  wtgt  * way  or  road. 


smoke  or  other  signs  Of  incandescence,  long  after  the 
flames  had  disappeared,  or  because  the  dark  colour  of  vol- 
canic products  leads  the  most  ignorant  persons  to  compare 
them  with  objects  which  have  undergone  the  action o!'  fire. 
Thus  basah,'  an  eastern  word,  signifies  burnt  stow,  from 
its  dark  color,  although  the  ancients  applied  that  name  to 
a rock,  which  they  did  oot  consider  a lava,  and  which  in 
reality  differs  front  the  basalt  of  geologists. 

Tlie  physical  geography  of  the  same  department  is  less 
understood  than  that  ! almost  arty  oilier  in  France.  It 
owes  ns  peculiar  character  to  die  volcanic  conflagrations, 
of  which  it  was  once  the  theatre,  and  to  the  dccamposiuoo 
of  the  rocks  in  many  parts  of  its  granitic  and  calcareous 
mountains.  The  crater  of  St.  Leger,  not  far  from  the 
banks  of  tbe  Ardeche,  exhales  like  the  Grotto  del  Cane 
near  Poaxuoli,  a great  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
Pom  de  hi  Beaunie,*  a volcanic  current,  exhibits  a mass 
of  basalt,  arranged  in  the  form  of  prisms,  inclining  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  and  resting  on  a range  of  larger  prisms, 
placed  vertically  the  one  beside  the  other.  But  the  roost 
curious  part  of  the  bill  is  a natural  grotto,  formed  and  sur- 
mounted by  prisms  regularly  fashioned  into  an  arch,  as  if 
by  the  band  of  man.  The  mountain  of  Cbenavari  rests  on 
a calcareous  base,  supporting  a stratum  of  rolled  pebbles, 
and  is  crowned  by  a volcanic  summit,  which  forms  a bar- 
rier of  grey  and  reddish  lava  towards  the  south,  and  pre- 
sents in  the  opposite  direction  the  singular  spectacle  of  a 
basaltic  colonnade  more  tlnm  six  hundred  feet  in  length. 
At  a greater  distance  northwards,  a rock  surmounted  by 
prisms  heaped  horizontally,  or  grouped  in  an  inclined  po- 
sition, supports  the  ancient  castle  of  Rochemaure,  now  in 
ruins,  so  called  from  die  black  colour  of  the  stone.  The 
burgh  of  Vais  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters ; near  it 
may  be  seen  tlie  famous  Giants’  causeway  {Chaussu  da 
(ream)  formed  by  many  basaltic  prisms  that  rise  above 
both  banks  of  the  Volant.  A cataract  near  the  bridge  of 
Bridoo  falls  in  (bam  from  similar  rocks.  It  is  impossible 
to  behold  these  objects  with  indifference  ; but  others  not 
less  remarkable,  ore  situated  in  the  same  department ; such 
are  the  majestic  collection  of  prisms  near  the  bridge  of 
Kigodel,  the  stupendous  causeway  formed  by  colossal  pil- 
lars near  the  village  of  Colouibier,  and  lastly,  the  Gucule 
<F Enfer,  a waterfall  that  rushes  from  a granite  rock  more 
than  five  hundred  feel  in  height,  covered  with  prismatic 
lava.  These  volcanic  mountains  have  been  frequently  de- 
scribed with  more  or  less  exactness  and  particularity  ;h  it 
is,  however,  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  the  objects  in  foe 
soma  part  of  die  country,  which  have  been  mentioned  by 
different  authors,  under  die  enticing  head  of  natural  curi- 
osities or  wonders  of  nature.  Among  those  not  of  volcan- 
ic origin,  foe  natural  bridge  of  Arc  above  the  Ardeche  bus 
given  rise  to  much  speculation.  It  is  formed  by  a semi- 
circular arch  a hundred  and  ninety  dive  feet  wide,  and 
ninety  or  ninety-five  in  licight,1  opening  a passage  dtrough 
a calcareous  rock,  that  extends  across  a fruitful  and  ro- 
mantic valley.  The  geographers  who  mention  it,  suppose 
it  to  have  been  formed  by  a rupture  made  in  the  ro< ;k  by 
the  waters  of  the  river,  and  finished  by  the  hand  of  man. 

* Bee  P 8SS3  * la  Arsine  hsohofr. 

i Bridge  of  Beatmie. 

* HiMtnire  aaiurella  ite*  primaew  meridionals#  de  France,  par  1'abb* 
GiraulcBoolavio.  RncherabM  lei  vedcatio  dleiota  du  Vi,ur»i*,  par 
Fsojte  de  BaiaCFoad  I notiluliooi  ger.logiijuoe,  war  Breislsk- 

* “ tie  mouse  ia  width,  and  25  or  30  ia  height.* 
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because  since  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest,  it  has  been 
used  as  a passage  from  the  Cevennes  to  Vivarais.*  But  so 
large  a rock*  instead  of  having  been  perforated  by  the  river, 
must  have  determined  its  course  in  a different  direction.  It 
is  evident  also  that  it  never  has  been  perfected  by  manual 
labour ; for  owing  to  the  inequalities  of  its  upper  surface,  no 
one  can  cross  it  without  the  greatest  difficulty.  Jt  is  also 
certain  that  the  Ardechc  has  not  enlarged  it,  for  the  arch 
exhibits  no  marks  of  aqueous  abrasion;  the  bridge  must 
therefore  be  considered  a real  cavern,  like  other  caverns 
formed  in  the  same  rock  on  the  banks  of  the  river  by  natural 
disintegration;  indeed  its  tendency  to  disintegration  serves 
as  a character  for  that  sort  of  limestone,  whence  in  the  lan- 
guage of  geology,  it  ts  termed  c<m.mous*h  The  grottos  near 
the  burgh  of  Vail  on,  may  be  attributed  to  the  some  cause ; 
thejr  are  remarkable  for  the  singular  and  varied  forms  which 
their  stalactites  present ; the  roots  near  Rooms,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  not  less  remarkable  for  their  regular  shapes, 
either  cubical  or  pyramtdical. 

The  geologist  and  the  painter  may  find  ample  scope  for 
their  respective  pursuits  in  the  same  department,  but  several 
places  well  worthy  of  being  visited,  are  almost  unknown. 
Such  is  the  domain  of  ( bss,  occupying  u circumference  of 
nearly  seven  league*.  It  lies  in  the  western  extremity  of  the 
department,  in  the  district  of  St.  Etienne  de  Ijugdures  at 
eight  leagues  north-west  of  L’Argentierc,  and  surrounded 
on  the  north,  the  east  ami  the  south  by  hills,  which  rise 
gradually,  and  form  the  volcanic  mountain  of  Pnison coupe, 
about  3250  feet®  above  die  level  of  the  Mediterranean ; the 
name  of  the  mountain  signifies  the  cup  or  crater  of  the  mead- 
ows,4 so  called  mostprobably  on  account  of  the  fruitful 
meadows  below  it.  The  same  volcano,  from  the  abundance 
of  its  lava,  may  be  considered  die  most  important  in  Viva- 
rais. If  die  geologists,  who  have  examined  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  had  observed  it,  the  first  rank  would  not  have 
been  assigned  to  the  volcano  of  Loubaresse.  The  thermal 
springs  that  rise  in  the  neighbourhood,  account  for  the 
wealth  in  the  village  of  St.  Laurent  les  Bains ; if  it  were 
not  for  the  reputation  in  which  die  waters  arc  lickl,  it  might 
remain  deserted  in  its  narrow  and  sterile  valley.  Tlic 
scene  changes  at  the  summit  of  Prasoncoupc,  and  lands 
covered  with  woods,  meadows,  abundant  streams  and  culti- 
vated fields,  form  a contrast  to  the  arid  and  dismal  valley. 
The  worthy  descendant  of  die  ancient  family,  to  vvltom  the 
domain  belongs,*  has  set  an  example  that  the  landlords  in 
the  department  would  do  well  to  imitate;  he  has  improved 
agriculture  by  introducing  the  mediods  adopted  in  differeul 
districts  in  Switzerland  and  Alsace,  and  by  crossing  the  oxen 
with  die  best  herds  of  Berne.  It  were  to  be  wished  dial 
such  improvements  were  generally  adopted  in  a country, 
that  appears  to  have  made  little  or  no  progress  in  agricultural 
knowledge  since  the  thirteenth  century.  The  domain,  like 
all  the  western  and  northern  part  of  die  department,  abounds 
in  granite  and  sandstone ; it  contains  besides  rich  iron  ore, 
coal,  clay  well  adapted  for  earthen  ware,  and  the  finest  kao- 
lin for  porcelain. 

The  summit  of  the  votcano  of  Iyiubarcssc  commands  the 
valley  of  Valgorge ; its  numerous  peaks  and  fruitful  fields, 

• Itim-rain*  comp  tot  du  royonme  <to  France,  So  fehtiou,  1888.  Dic- 
tsonnoire  do  giojrraphie  phruifjun  do  la  France,  par  Girault  de  Saint- 
Farjroao,  IjQ7.  be*  Merreilleg  el  tc*  Beaut.*  de  U Nature  en  Franco, 
par  Hopping.  I85B4. 

* For  further  particular!  in  relation  to  the  bridge  of  Arc,  the  reader 
may  coniuk  the  memoir  by  M.  floret,  ineertod  in  “ M^moirea  de  la 
Society  d'htoloire  nutureltc  do  Paris,  tom  ii.”  entitled:  Notice  gfcog* 


and  the  frequent  contrasts  between  cultivated  nature  and 
romantic  scenery,  render  it  the  most  picturesque  in  Vivarais. 
It  w as  in  die  castle  of  Valgorge,  near  a small  town  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  valley,  dial  the  Marquis  de 
La  Fare  composed  die  poems  on  which  his  celebrity  depends. 
Although  the  mines  of  argentiferous  lead  are  now  exhausted  at 
L'Argentiere,  it  finds  in  its  silk  manufactures  more  resources 
dum  ever  it  obtained  from  the  works  from  which  the  name  of 
die  town  has  been  derived.  The  town  of  Bourg  St.  Andeol 
to  the  south-east,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  contains  twice 
as  many  inhabitants  as  L’Argentiere,  although  the  latter  is  the 
chief  town  of  a subprefecture/  It  has  been  affirmed  that 
die  town  was  called  after  St.  Andeol,  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  third  century.  On  a rock  in  the  neighbour- 
i hood  from  which  the  Toume,  a fountain  of  cold  mineral 
water,  escapes,  is  situated  a religious  monument  of  the  Gauls, 
namely,  the  ruins  of  a temple,  which  appears  to  have  been 
consecrated  to  the  god  Midira.  Most  of  die  basso-relievos 
ore  nearly  effaced,  but  one  of  them,  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant, remains  in  a good  state  of  preservation.*  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  a bull  with  a dog  biting  it  on  the  neck, 
, and  a man  holding  it  by  a rope ; a radiated  figure  above  the 
same  group  represents  the  sun.  Tiro  monuments  of  a sim- 
ilar kind  may  be  seen  in  the  royal  museum  of  antiquities  at 
Paris;  they  have  been  illustrated  by  French  antiquaries. 
Aps,  the  Alba  He  l no  nan  of  the  Romans,  and  the  ancient 
capita]  of  Helvia,  was  ruined  by  the  Godis ; it  is  now  a 
mere  village.  The  inhabitants  ol  Vtlkneuve  de  Berg  in  the 
vicinity,  rear  an  immense  number  of  silk  worms.  The 
same  town  was  the  birthplace  of  Court  de  Gebelin,  one  of 
the  greatest  philologists  of  the  last  century,  and  whose 
researches  on  the  languages  and  monuments  of  antiquity 
ore  among  the  most  valuable.  Viviers  on  the  banks  oi  the 
Rhone  contains  two  thousand  souls;  it  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  Vivarais. 

The  granite  and  gneiss  that  bound  the  department  on  the 
north-west,  the  sandstone  and  schistus  that  rest  on  these  rocks, 
the  limestone  that  reposes  upon  the  two  latter,  and  the  vol- 
canic belt  that  terminates  suddenly  on  die  banks  of  the 
Rlione  in  die  basalt  of  Rocheniaure,  as  if  the  river  bad  been 
a barrier  to  the  torrents  of  lava,  meet  near  Aubenas,  where 
alluvial  deposits  occasioned  by  the  erosion  of  the  rallies 
which  intersect  the  other  formations,  form  a very  fruitful 
soil.  It  might  be  said,  judging  not  only  from  the  walnut, 
chestnut  ana  mulberry  trees,  but  also  from  the  vineyards 
and  crops,  dial  few  parts  of  France  are  so  productive ; thus 
Aubenas,  a town  oi  3500  inhabitants,  is  the  mart  for  the 
chestnuts  and  wines  of  the  Ardeche,  and  a fair  to  which 
manv  persons  resort,  is  held  twice  a year  in  the  same  place 
: for  die  sale  of  silk.  Privas,  the  capital  of  the  department, 
r is  not  remarkable  for  its  edifices ; indeed,  with  the  exceo- 
\ don  of  a prison,  it  possesses  none  of  any  consequence ; the 
importance  of  the  town  depends  on  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  the  inhabitants.  The  village  of  Comas  and  the 
burgh  of  St.  Pcray,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Rhone, 
are  encompassed  with  fruitful  and  valuable  vineyards.  The 
course  of  the  river  leads  to  Totimon,  which  communicates 
j with  Tain  on  the  opposite  bank  by  means  of  a suspension 

■ SKMtktue  Kir  to  tongue  de  lerre  ooinpnso  entre  to  Rhone,  l1  Arde 

■ cbe,  oce. 

* “ 1000  metre!-”  4 u Coup*  oo  erattrt  dts  frit  ' 

* The  Tamil  r of  A grain  de*  Ilka*  ho*  poeeeawed  it  unee  the  eleventh 
| century.  * hour*  St.  Andnol  to  in  the  ■ a b- prefecture  of  Privoa— P. 

* « Among  several  ka*-rotieto.  newly  effaced,  the  rooet  important  to 
] that  which  indicates  the  purpose  far  which  the  temple  *u  erected.” 
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bridge,  thtt  it  neither  so  light  nor  so  elegim  as  tuber*  in  the  | reaches  to  the  height  of  3787  feet;*  the  trace*  of  a lake 
neighbourhood  of  Vienne.  An  old  caade  Uwt  rises  above  | long  since  dried  uo,  are  still  apparent  on  its  tnneated  mjbj- 
the  town,  was  bath  in  the  time  of  Charles  Martel ; it  is  at  mit.1  The  site  wlurfc  fee  lake  of  Bouchef  occupies,  is  eon- 
present  only  remarkable  for  the  extensive  view  it  commands  jittered  as  extinet  crater ; it  » abotit  ninety  feet  in  depth, 
along  both  hanks  of  the  Rhone ; on  the  right  and  in  the  tie-  and  nine  hundred  in  diameter, k and  is  surrounded’  by  four 
partinem  of  die  Drome  a re  seen  the  famous  hill  of  Hermitage,  hills  of  scoria*.  But  the  most  ringutar  volcanic  rocks  in  the 
and  die  vineyards  of  CAte-r&ie.  iraar  and  Cite-rdtk  blonde;  department,  are  the  rock  of  Corneille,  rising  like  an  enormous 
the  trade  in  these  wines  is  |>ritKipaily  carried  on  at  Tour-  cube  in  die  neighbourhood  of  Ptiy,  that  of  Pahgnac  covered 
non.  The  ruins  of  an  old  bndge  are  situated  on  the  Doubt*  with  the  mins  of  au  ancient  castle,  that  of  St.  Michael,  ex- 
in the  neighbourhood ; according  to  different  writers,  it  was  hibiliog  the  appearance  <tf  a round  tower,  and  the  Roche 
built  ia  the  time  of  Gear.  The  first  iron  wire  bridge  made  Rouge1  at  a league  and  a half  from  Brives,  a volcanic  pyr- 
in France,  was  erected  at  the  small  town  of  Andance.  An-  ! amid  more  than  a hundred  feet  hi|lt,  encompassed  will)  a 
nonay,  well  known  for  its  fine  paper,  is  the  moat  industrious  belt  of  reddish  granite  seven  feet  in  breadth,  and  mixed 
town  in  the  Ardeebe,  a pre-erainenee,  owing  partly  to  its  with  granite  blocks  which  stud  its  surface  from  die  base  to 
position  at  the  confluence  of  tile  Canre  ami  the  Detune,  it  die  summit — a curious  example  of  the  action  of  subterranean 
possesses  ia  addition  to  the  paper  mills,  doth,  silk  and  cotton  fire  by  which  its  products  have  been  forced  upward  through 
mawtfaelories,  bleach-field,.,  wax  and  lead  ter  works.*  The  du*  superincumbent  rocks.  If  it  were  certain  that  the  hand 
population  amounts  to  8000  individual*.  It  was  die  birth-  of  man  had  not  contributed  to  its  regularity,  the  natural 
place  of  the  virtuous  Boissy  d’ Angles  and  of  Mongolfier,  the  temple,  as  it  is  called,  might  merit  a particular  notice ; a 
inventor  of  the  balloon  and  the  hydraulic  ram.  Two  man-  current  of  lava  near  the  village  of  Goudet  on  the  bank*  of 
umettts  raised  to  the  memory  of  these  distinguished  men,  the  Loire,  has  assumed  die  roost  capricious  forms,  such  as 
attest  die  gratitude  of  their  fellow  cxixens,  but  reflect  litde  a round  tower  terminated  by  a conical  roof,  and  the  peri- 
honour  on  die  artists  by  wliom  they  were  executed.  style  of  an  edifice  supported  by  rnlumns,  thirty  feet  in 

The  deportment  lias  produced  several  great  men,  but  it  hreaddi  and  a hundred  and  eighty  in  height, 
cannot  be  remarked  without  pain  that  the  mass  of  die  people  Different  mineral  substances  are.  found  in  the  primitive 
both  in  the  country  and  in  the  towns  are  as  uncultivated  as  and  secondary  districts ; granite,  serpentine  and  marble  are 
their  mountain*,  and  as  superstitious  as  die  ancient  Helvians  rendered  useful,  and  excellent  mill-stones  are  extracted  from 
from  whom  they  are  sprung.  The  climate  of  the  same  de-  the  beds  of  sandstone  near  Mareanges,  Nsvogne  and  Rc- 
partment  is  very  different  in  different  places.  A fructifying  tournac;  conk  of  die  best  quality  arc  worked  at  Frageres, 
heat  is  feh  on  the  bank*  of  the  Rhone ; the  rallies  round  but  the  department  possesses  enough  of  that  mineral  to  fttr- 
St.  Julien  and  Annonay  are  temperate,  but  in  the  Cevenoes  nisli  an  annual  supply  of  1 1000  chaldrons  for  a period  of 
on  the  west,  winter  lasts  nearly  eight  months,  and  the  ground  600  years.*'  Sulphuret  of  antimony  is  found  in  beds  or  in 
is  often  covered  tvidt  deep  snow.  veins  in  the  district*  of  Rrioudc,  and  several  places  abound 

Conterminous  to  the  department  of  die  Ardeche,  and  apparently  in  suipburet  of  lead."  One  or  two  remarks  <m 
traversed  by  die  same  chains  of  mountains,  the  department  die  principal  towns  may  enable  the  reader  to  estimate  the 
of  the  Upper  Inire  exhibits  the  same  volcanic  phenomena,  commerce  and  industry  of  a department  from  which  more 
as  wild  scenery,  and  as  romantic  beauties.  The  Mextn,*  a than  three  thousand  individuals  emigrate  every  year,  and 
mountain  of  igneous  origin,  is  adorned  n idi  majestic  columns  find  employment  a»  tradespeople  or  workmen  in  the  differ- 
of  basalt ; it  rises  to  the  height  of  2000  feef  above  its  gran-  ent  French  towns. 

ite  base.  The  volcanoes  called  the  Tartiu  * the  InfemeU  Puy,r  the  ancient  capital  of  Volay,  is  finely  sittiated  in  a 
and  the  Mount  Caou  or  Mont  Chaud*  arc  the  most  remark-  picturesque  valley,  watered  by  die  Litre  and  by  two  small 
able  among  those  which  are  situated  on  the  saftie  late  bs  die  rivers,  the  Borne  and  the  Dotatson  *,  it  stands  at  the  base  of 
Mexin/  Basaltic  currents  appear  to  have  obstructed  the  Mount  Anis,  which  terminates  in  the  volcanic  rock  of  Cot- 
course  of  the  Liire  at  Goudet  and  at  Soiignac,  and  of  die  nerlle.  The  streets  are  so  steep  that  die  noise  of  carriages  or 
Alber  at  Monistrol,  Prades  and  Chase*.  The  volcanic  waggons  is  never  heard ; the  k\  a tvidt  which  they  are  paved, 
rocks  take  at  Pradelles  a north-west  direction,  and  they  may  ami  widi  which  the  hotises  are  buih,  gives  it  a gloomy  and 
lie  discovered  near  Iaxrjac,  Poulaquet,  far  Voute,  Brioude  dismal  appearance.  There  is  no  town  in  France  where 
and  Blesle ; the  currents  of  lava  drat  flawed  from  them,  religious  ceremonies  are  more  strictly  observed,  or  where 
appear  to  have  been  broken  or  cut  by  rivers.  Conical  masses  more  time  is  lost  in  unnecessary  and  tiresome  forms.*  The 
of  scoria*  rise  in  several  places  above  the  basalt ; die  Bard*  rock  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  lower  jtart  of  Puv,  is  commanded 
near  Allegro,  one  of  die  most  remarkable  of  these  masses,  by  a church  to  which  the  people  ascend  by  a stair  of  260 


‘ " It  also  pniMMM  manufactories  of  cloth,  establishments  for  spin- 
more  silk  and  cotton,  and  for  bleaching  wax,  and  tanneries." 
fc  11  Moot  Me-xin."  « ® 800  metres-" 

e Tttia  name  has  some  analogy  to  tho  Tartams  of  the  ancients.  M.  B. 

* The  Hot  Mountain, 

f A very  apposite  remark,  which  has  been  already  made  by  different 
writers,  may  be  lie  re  repeated ; it  is  that  the  names  of  the  volcanoes 
in  Yivarais  and  Velay  aro  not  of  Roman  origin  Cesar  observed  that 
there  was  a great  analogy  between  the  dialect  sunken  in  these  coun- 
tries and  th*  Latin,  as  U the  Utter  was  derived  from  it.  In  this  man- 
ner it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  res  ambiance  which  the  names  men- 
honed  in  the  text,  bear  to  words  of  the  purest  Latinitv.  Thus  Tartar 
or  Tnrhrrp u,  anil  Infer  Kelt  or  JnftnUr.  may  serve  to  recal  the  I.atin 
words  Tartar  nr  and  lafrmu*.  whilst  Com  ran  is  not  unlike  cottar  re  (to 
boil,)  and  Tana r gut  resembles  Ttmilrv  ttftr  (the  field  of  thunder), 

« “ I.e  Bou  tic  Bard"— the  wood  of  Bard. 

* 1150  ms  Ires,” 


1 On  ita  summit  is  situated  the  Crater  of  Bar,  which  b almost  per- 
fect, 1000  feet  in  diameter,  and  130  foet  in  depth.  It  appear*  that  a 
lake  once  existed  tliere,  but  ll  is  now  nearly  dried  up.  Daubenj’e 
Desrrint,  of  Volcanoes,  p.  40. — P. 

* u $)  metres  in  depth,  and  900  in  diameter" — 985  and  2963  feet 
nearly.— P. 

1 Red  Rock. 

“ “ 3(100  hectolitres  for  more  than  000  years.” 

• 11  ArrondiReement-’* 

• Description  stalistinue  du  dcpartenvenl  de  la  Haute-Loir*,  par  M. 
Deribior  de  Cbeiesae.  Description  geognostique  des  envixooa  du  Puj- 
en*Vdav»  par  M.  Bertrand  Roux. 

r Le  Puy. 

* " There  is  no  town  in  France  where  religious  ceremonies  are  more 
fatiguing  to  those  who  diligently  observe  them" — i.  e-  the  processions 
of  the  Romish  church  are  more  fatiguing  than  in  any  other  town, 
from  the  steepness  of  the  streets. — P. 
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sututcttt  in  die  aolid  rock.  The  cathedral  stands  in  the 
highest  part  of  die  town,  and  a lofty  flight  of  118  seeps  leads 
to  its  portico.  The  situation  of  die  budding,  its  architecture 
and  die  height  of  its  pyronidical  steeple,  reader  it  one  of  the 
most  majestic  GoChic*pMOuments  in  Europe.  The  front  is 
adorned  with  a sort  of  mosaic,  and  the  interior  appears  like 
a large  chapel,  in  which  the  vault  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  several  cupolas.  The  mart  valuable  relic  is  a miracu- 
lous image  of  the  Virgin — a small  cedar  wood  statue,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  carved  by  die  Cbristiatis  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  and  hrought  to  France  in  die  eighth  century,  but 
more  probably  a figure  of  Isis,  which  the  pious  crusaders 
mistook  for  die  mother  of  Christ ; at  all  events,  it  is  begirt 
with  fiUeis  after  the  manner  of  Egyptian  statues.  But  as  k 
has  long  been  an  object  of  veneration,  it  may  be  considered 
a Christian  telie  ; several  popes  and  eight  or  len  kings  of 
France  have  prostrated  themselves  before  it.  The  tomb  of 
Uuguesclin,  which  adorns  die  former  church  of  the  Domin- 
icans, the  theatre,  supposed  to  have  been  an  ancient  temple 
of  Diana,  and  the  museum  of  natural  history  are  tmt  unwor- 
thy of  notice.  Cardinal  I’olignae  die  author  of  die  jpoctn 
ol  Anti-Imcretius,  and  Jtdien  un>  sculptor  were  born  m the 
town ; it  is  now  the  capital  of  the  department,  and  it  pos- 
sesses several  manufactures,  particularly  different  sorts  of 
lace,  and  far  more  than  a century  has  furnished  horse-bells 
to  die  waggoners  and  muleteers  in  die  south  of  France. 
Thu  neighbouring  village  of  ExpaBly  is  known  to  mineral- 
ogists from  a stream,  in  which  sapphires,  garnets  and  hya- 
cinths are  found.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  at 
Polignae  raised  on  the  site  of  a temple,  consecrated  to  the 
Celtic  Apollo,  may  I*  seen  die  head  of  die  god,  carved  on 
a disc  of  white  marble  that  serves  as  a cover  to  the  aperture 
of  the  cave  from  which  the  Gallic  divinity  used  to  deliver 
his  prophecies.  The  small  town  of  Craponne  in  the  same 
district*  carries  on  a trade  in  ekxhand  lace.  Yssengeaux  is 
the  seat  of  an  agricultural  society ; it  has  also  a valuable  lead 
mine  in  its  vicinity.  Brioude,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Allier,  is  situated  in  a fruitful  district!* 

A chain  of  mountains  extends  from  cast  to  west,  and 
die  highest  part  of  h,  or  die  I<oiere,'  give*  its  name  to  a 
department.  The  mountains  of  Margeride  traverse  it  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  and  the  heights  of  Aubrtc  are 
divided  into  two  principal  branches.  Three  rivers,  the 
Allier,  the  Lot  and  the  Tarn  rise  in  the  same  country ; they 
arc  embellished  with  waterfalls,  whilst  rugged  rocks  and 
wiki  scenery  attest  die  desolation  occasioned  by  subterranean 
fires.  The  Pas  de  Souci  on  die  Tam,  is  formed  by  pin 
bids  almost  touching  each  other  at  their  summits ; it  would 
seem  as  if  diey  waited  for  the  hand  of  man  to  unite  them, 
and  thus  erect  a bridge  1800  feet  in  height : in  one  place  the 
waters  are  ingulfed  between  two  immense  rocks,  the  Aiguille 
and  die  Roc-Sourde ; repelled  by  these  barriers,  they  resume 
their  course,  and  make  die  air  re-erlio  widi  dieir  noise. 
The  abundance  of  water  renders  the  department  liumid,  and 
the  mountains  lengthen  the  duration  of  winter.  Spring  and 
autumn  are  generally  rainy  seasons ; storms  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  summer,  hut  die  heat  is  rarely  oppressive.  The 
sot!  does  not  produce  enough  of  com  or  w ine  for  the  con- 


• “ ArrondiMpmcnt." 

k It  ha*  all  elegant  church.  M.  B.  There  are  two  town*  of  thia 
Damp,  about  half  a league  distant  from  each  other,  viz,  VirtfU-Hnotule 
ot  BrumiU  la  ViriHr  (Old  Brioude,)  on  tfw  Allier,  with  e lofty  bridge 
of  a 81  rifle  arch,  and  Britmde-l'  EgUae,  no  called  from  a chapter  of  can- 
tww,  all  of  whom  are  of  noble  lUnceiii.  Kncvc.  Method . The  Utter  is 
the  one  mentioned  in  the  text. — P.  * Mount  Loure,  p.  P7S. 

4 “ The  town  is  surrounded  with  a boulevard.*' 


sumption  of  the  inhabitants.  The  wealth  of  the  country 
consists  in  its  mines,  which  yield  silver,  antimony  and  lead. 
Cattle  and  woollen  stalls  form  the  two  principal  branches  of 
hs  commerce.  < 

blende, the  capital,  is  situated  in  dm  centre  of  the  depart- 
ment ; the  valley  in  which  it  stands,  is  intersected  by  a great 
many  streams  that  water  the  villas  and  country  seats  in  the 
vicinity.  The  tuwn  i*  encompassed  with  ramparts;4  the 
streets  are  crooked,  but  adorned  with  several  fountains ; the 
cathedral  is  remarkable  lor  die  boldness  of  its  steeples.  The 
serge  manufactured  at  Mende  is  exported  to  the  north  and 
south  of  Europe.  Pope  Urban  die  Fifth  was  bom  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  da;  town,  winch,  it  has  been  affirmed,  was 
the  .Ititicnium  of  the  Romans.*  Cliateauneuf  de  Kandoo, 
a burgh  in  the  mountains  to  the  north-east  of  Mende,  con- 
tains hardly  2500  inhabitants ; it  was  formerly  a strong 
place,  and  a town  of  some  celebrity  from  the  siege  which 
the  English  maintained  against  Doguesclin  in  1380.  The 
Frenchman  died  beneadt  its  walls,  and  the  English  general, 
who  promised  to  surrender  if  he  did  not  receive  assistance 
within  a certain  time,  laid  Isis  sword  and  the  keys  of  dte 
town  on  the  coffin  of  his  adversary.  The  same  year  in 
which  that  event  took  place,  an  act  of  heroism  was  achieved 
near  the  village  of  Luc  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  de- 
partment, by  the  ancestors  of  some  families  now  existing. 
The  Engli  i had  invaded  Gevaudan  and  Vivarais  with  a 
considerable  force;  murder  and  desolation  indicated  their 
march,  until  it  was  suddenly  impaled  at  the  fort  of  Luc, 
w hich  commanded  the  road  into  Upper  Auvergne.  Two 
thousand  men  attempted  to  besiege  it,  but  three  brave 
knights,4  to  whom  the  fief  belonged  in  common,  defended 
themselves  so  valiantly  dial  they  at  last  repelled  the  enemy. 
The  English,  however,  were  ashamed  of  their  defeat,  and 
returned  to  the  contest,  when  the  three  knights  must 
have  perished,  had  they  not  been  unexpectedly  reinforced 
by  ten  of  tbe  most  intrepid  proprietors  in  tint  neighbourhood,! 
by  whose  assistance  they  gained  n decisive  victory.  The 
castle  of  laic  is  still  remarkable  for  its  antiquity ; according 
to  ancient  chronicles  and  popular  traditions,  it  was  founded 
before  the  country  was  ronquered  by  the  Romans.  Lan- 
gogne,  a small  place  of  2500  souk  possesses  different  cloth 
manufactories.  The  village  of  Bagnots  les  Bains  is  much 
frequented  on  account  of  its  mineral  waters.1'  Marvcjols, 
destroyed  by  the  duke  Dc  Joyeusc,  and  rebuilt  by  Henry 
the  Fourth,  is  a neat  town  with  broad  and  straight  streets. 
Florae  in  a narrow  valley  on  the  left  of  the  Tarnon,  is  sur- 
rounded with  meadows  and  froitful  fields,  but  derives  little 
advantage  from  its  situation. 

Three  streams,  known  by  the  name  of  Gardoo,  rise  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Cevennes,  namely,  tbe  Garden 
d’Anduse,  the  Garden  de  Mialet  and  the  Gsrdon  d'Alais,  so 
named  from  tire  principal  places  they  water.  Their  junc- 
tion forms  the  Uard,  also  called  the  Gardon,  which  gives 
name  to  a department its  waters  sometimes  disappear 
under  beds  of  gravel,  but  its  destructive  inundations  make 
the  iahourer  pay  very  dear  for  the  pieces  of  gold  it  brings 
along  with  it.  Alt, is  watered  by  one  of  the  branches 
already  mentioned,  is  considered  a very  ancient  town ; u 


* . I - S , m u n ocrnpir.l  Ote  .Ur  of  Javol*  or  Jiruli.  *u  ineeneldet*. 
Sts  town,  five  langur*  N.  W.  of  Mende.  D’Anv  Voegren. — P. 

I M-  M.  De  PoU.HK,  Bouebal  de  Cboieinot,  end  D'Agreia  de* 

Uto,. 

l Mate!  de  Borne,  D'Apcier,  Morengive.  Milronnt  dr  Boalage,  Mo- 
dr  or.  Duroor.Bal.iiiLu  Vernon  deJoyeneo,  Unruerilk  and  Kegletton- 

* The  a r,  err  <uliihiireott*  Sec  oletietieeJ  tntlei. 

* Tbe  deportment  of  tbe  Cterd. 
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suffered  much  during  die  persecutions*  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  but  these  injuries  hare  been  repaired  ; k is 
well  built,  has  several  manufactories,  and  carries  on  a consid- 
erable trade  in  raw  silk  and  ribbons.  Near  dm  burgh  of  Re- 
moulins,  the  impetuous  waves  of  the  Gard  rush  through  a nar- 
row pass,  traversed  by  die  Pont  du  Gard/  a majestic  Homan 
aqueduct,  which  conducted  die  waters  from  the  fountain  of 
Aure  to  die  naumachuf  in  the  ancient  A eauniMt.*  Formed 
by  three  rows  of  arches,  it  extends  to  the  distance  of 000  feet, 
and  rises  to  the  heiglu  of  160.  The  same  monument  is  in  ex- 
cellent preservation ; it  is  difficult  to  observe  it  without  admir- 
ing the  ancient  Romans,  who,  wiser  than  die  moderns,  employ- 
ed their  soldiers  during  peace  in  useful  labours.  Uses,  die 
ancient  Ucetia , is  surrounded  with  high  lulls ; it  was  for- 
merly the  seat  of  a bidiopric,  but  dial  did  not  prevent  die  j 
inhabitants  from  embracing  the  reformation  in  die  sixteenth  j 
century.  At  present  it  is  a place  of  some  trade ; its  manu- 
factures consist  of  hosiery,  silks,  pasteboard  and  paper.* 

It  was  the  native  town  of  die  learned  Abauzit.  Ragnols 
lies  in  a fruitful  country  on  die  banks  of  die  Ceze ; it  may  ' 
be  considered  ou  the  wliole  an  ill-built  town,  although  n 
square  encompassed  with  arcades  forms  an  exception;  it 
was  die  birthplace  of  Rivorol.  A citadel  built  by  Louis  the 
Thirteenth  may  still  be  seen  at  Pont  Si.  Esprit,  a town  j 
which  is  also  remarkable  lor  a fine  bridge,  almost  half  a mile 
in  length/  begun  by  St.  Louis,  and  finished  in  the  reign  of  1 
Philip  the  Fair.  It  may  be  also  observed  that  the  same 
bridge  rises  al  a place  where  die  course  of  die  Rlionc  is  so 
rapid,  that  a spectator  in  a boat  below  it,*  has  hardly  time 
to  observe  die  arches,  before  they  recede  from  the  view. 
Roquemaure  ou  die  right  hank  of  die  river,  aldiough  small, 
is  an  industrious  town;  die  iuliabitants  possess  silk  manufac- 
tories, brandy  distilleries  and  hydraulic  saws;*  they  make 
more  than  20,000  casks  every  year  for  die  produce  of  die 
vineyards  in  die  vicinity. 

Nimes/  situated  in  a fruitful  plain,  encompassed  with 
hills,  is  important  as  the  capital  of  a prefecture/  and  as  the 
scat  of  a bishopric  and  a court  of  justice.1  I /earned  socie-  < 
ties  and  numerous  schools  have  been  established  in  the  town.  I 
The  few  streets  that  arc  straight  or  well  built,  are  confined  i 
to  the  suburbs.  Confined  within  a narrow  enclosure,  the  j 
air  is  only  pure  on  die  ramparts  and  glacis/11  these  fine 
public  walks  sue  shaded  with  trees;  die  court  of  justice, M a 
very  elegant  building,  is  die  greatest  ornament  of  die  one ; 
die  other  is  embellished  with  modern  houses,  the  liospital 
and  die  theatre.'*  The  cathedral  contains  die  tombs  of 
Cardinal  Bemis  ami  the  celebrated  Flechier.  But  these 
edifices,  creditable  to  any  modern  town,  shrink  into  insignif- 


icance when  compared  with  the  monuments  of  the  Romans. 
The  Matson  Carrie f,  a rectangular  building,  as  high  as  it  is 
broad,  stands  near  the  theatre ; the  front  is  equal  to  thirty- 
six  feet,  and  die  length  to  seventy.  It  is  an  ancient  tem- 
ple with  Corinthian  pillars,  both  by  Adrian,  and  since 
repaired  by  two  kings  of  France,  namely,  l/ouis  the 
Fourteenth  and  Louis  the  Eighteenth.'  The  amphidieatre, 
which  has  been  recently  cleared  from  the  buildings  and 
rubbish  dial  encumbered  it,  forms  an  elliptical  enclosure  of 
1080  feet;  it  is  surrounded  with  a hundred  and  twenty 
arcades,  divided  into  two  rows,  die  one  above  the  other,  (t 
holds  obmrt  17,000  persons;  bull-fights  are  sometimes  ex- 
hibited in  the  arena.  A triumphal  arch,  called  the  gate  of 
Cesar,  is  one  of  the  ancient  monuments  most  recently  dis- 
covered ;r  the  northern  gate  is  also  of  Roman  construction. 
Many  sculptures,  basso-relievos  and  ancient  tombs  are  seen 
in  die  town.  The  Tour  JMagnef  a seven-sided  pyramid/ 
rises  beyond  die  walls;  the  base  is  about  245  feet  in  cir- 
i conference.*  Hie  fountain  of  Diana  and  hs  Roman  baths 
| retain  only  tlieir  names  to  verily  dieir  antiquity.  The  re- 
mains of  the  temple  consecrated  to  die  same  divinity/  con- 
sists of  several  capitals,  cornices  and  inscriptions.  The 
foundation  of  die  town  is  attributed  to  die  Phocrans  of  Ionia. 
From  die  time  when  it  bore  die  name  of  Nemetunu  to  the 
present  day,  Nunes  has  produced  many  distinguished  men ; 
among  others,  die  einperur  Antonine,  Domitius  Afer,  die 
master  of  Quintilian,  John  Nicot,  who  first  introduced  to- 
bacco into  France,  Bourguct  the  naturalist,  Samuel  Petit,  the 
erudite  Seguier,’  Saurin,  Villars,  John  Fabrc  the  protestant, 
who  suffered  punishment  in  place  of  his  father,  who  had  been 
condemned  to  the  galleys  on  account  of  his  religion,  and 
lastly,  die  learned  but  unfortunate  Rabaud-Saint-Eticnnc.1 
Nimes  contains  at  present  a great  number  of  manufactories, 
and  carries  on  a considerable  trade  in  the  products  of  die 
department.  The  medicinal  plants  and  udiers  used  in  dving, 
collected  by  the  peasants,  lorm  a lucrative  branch  of  ex- 
portation ; they  may  be  seen  in  the  markets  of  Amsterdam, 
• Hamburg  and  Lubcck. 

Beaucaire,  probably  die  ancient  Ugtmum,  is  situated  at 
j the  distance  of  five  leagues  to  die  east  of  Nimes,  on  die 
j banks  of  the  Rhone,  which  separates  it  from  Tara  scon. 
The  streets  arc  narrow,  bait  in  other  respects  it  is  a well- 
built  town.  The  commercial  importance  of  Bcaucaire  de- 
pends principally  on  a fair,  which  lasts  from  the  22d  to  die 
28tli  of  July  at  midnight ; during  diesc  six  days,  dicre  is  as 
much  activity  and  confusion  as  at  Leipanc,  when  merchants 
repair  to  it  from  every  part  of  the  world.  As  the  season  of 
the  fair  approaches,  the  Rhone  is  covered  with  boats  con- 


* “ Dragonnades' ’ — After  ll»  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nan  twin  1685, 
1-ouLs  XIV . iittrmp'ed  to  compel  the  Protestant*  by  force  to  renounce 
tbeir  faith  and  embrace  the  Catholic  religion.  For  that  purpoae  he 
built  a citadel  at  Alai*  in  1039,  and  tlial  he  might  combine  spiritual 
persuasion  with  temporal  power, founded  there  a bishopnc  in  1092— . p. 

* Bridge  of  the  Gard 

* Place  where  mock  sea  fights  were  exhibited. 

* Nimes. 

* “ Silk  stocking*,  twisted  silk,  and  pasteboard.” 

* “ 95tgl  feet  in  length." 

« •'  Bateau  do  pnste  — passage  boat  on  tlic  Rhone. 

* 14  Silk  mills,  brandy  distilleries  and  saw  mills  (stieriet  kydrau- 

Imwi.)"  * 44  Nimes,'’  Nistnes. 

* It  is  the  capital  of  the  department,  and  consequently  of  the  pre- 
fecture.— P. 

1 44  Cour  royal®,**  Royal  Court — corresponding  to  nor  Circuit  Court*. 
There  are  tueuty-seven  Royal  Courts  in  France,  ine  biding  that  of 
Paris.  (Alma  reach  Royal,  1-22.) — P. 

* “The  b mlerard*  and  the  erplanade." — The  town  is  surrounded 

by  a circle  of  Boulevards,  scarcdc  inferior  to  those  of  Pari*  (Carter's 
Letter*) — P.  ' 


■ “ Palais  de  justice” — hall  of  iustirr 

* 44  The  air  is  pure  oiriy  in  the  ahade  of  the  trees  that  adorn  the 
boulevards  and  the  esplanade  ■ the  palace  of  justice  is  the  principal 
ornament  of  Uus  fine  promenade,  whilst  another  boulevard  is  embet- 
hslird  bv  many  elegant  modern  tmiklings,  the  moat  important  of  which 
ore  ifca  Hospital  and  the  theatre. " 

f The  Square  House.  (.Uairen  Qttarrrf,  in  older  authors.)— P. 

' In  1069  end  in  1W». 

1 It  was  first  discovered  in  the  year  1791. 

* The  Great  Tower. 

* 44  A pyramid  with  seven  side*  at  tho  base  and  eight  at  the  sum- 
mit,” 

* It  is  about  120  feet  high,  and  was  formerly  surrounded  with  a cir- 
cle of  open  column*.  Ed,  Encyc. — P. 

* Called  also  the  Temple  nf  the  Fountain 

r J.  F Scguier  (born  I7U3.)  distinguished  a*  an  antiquary  and  bota- 
nist.— P. 

* J.  P.  Rabant  de  St.  Etienne,  a distinguished  member  of  the  Cou- 
j stituent  Assembly  and  the  National  Convention— opposed  the  eondem- 
j nation  of  the  king,  and  was  consequently  denounced  bv  the  rcvohi- 
[ tionary  tribune],  and  executed  Dec.  I7I&.  Beauvais. — i*. 
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keying  the  manufactures  of  Lyons,  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land; at  the  same  period,  vessels  arrive  at  Toulon  and 
Marseilles,  laden  will)  the  merchandize  of  Italy,  Spain  and 
the  Levant.  A hundred  thousand  merchants  repair  from 
different  points  of  Europe  and  the  East  to  the  fair,  where 
they  are  crowded  in  a town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  houses  can  contain  only  a small  part  of  the  extra  popu- 
lation, but  the  extensive  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rlionc  are  covered  with  tents. 

Aiguea-Mortes,  a small  town  of  3000  inhabitants,  situated 
in  a marshy  country,  is  no  longer  a port,  although  St.  Iaxtis 
embarked  there  on  his  unfortunate  expedition  to  Palestine. 
It  derives  its  wealth  from  the  immense  salt  works  of  Peccais, 
situated  in  an  arid  and  sandy  district.  Vigan/  a small 
place  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  department,  is  the 
capital  of  a subprcfccture ; it  is  watered  by  the  Aire,  and 
only  worthy  of  notice  as  die  birthplace  of  tike  chevalier 
D’Assos.*  The  bronze  statue  that  serves  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  same  person,  was  exhibited  in  the  Louvre  in 
1628  ; it  now  adorns  his  native  town. 

The  department  of  the  Card  does  not  abound  in  roetads 
or  minerals  j it  contains,  however,  antimony,  coal  and  lignite, 
the  last  of  which  yields  sulphate  of  iron  arid  alum.  The 
grain  harvests  are  insufficient  to  supply  the  consumption,  but 
the  vineyards  yield  three  times  the  quantity  of  wine  dial  is 
used  in  the  country.  The  excess,  either  in  the  form  of 
wine  or  distilled  into  brandy,  together  with  silk,  olive  oil, 
wool,  and  other  articles  already  mentioned,  make  up  the 
exports  of  die  department. 

The  department  of  die  Herault  is  Mill  poorer  than  the 
last  in  miuerol  substances.  The  people  work  coal,  marble,  i 
salt  and  lignite,  die  last  of  which,  under  the  name  of  fossil 
ashes,  is  used  as  a manure.  It  produces  more  grain  than  it 
consumes,  and  die  great  excess  of  wine,  dried  fruits,  liqueurs, 
perfumes  and  oil,  form  exports  of  considerable  value.  The 
river  which  gives  its  name  to  the  department,  rises  in  the 
Ccvetuies,  at  the  foot  of  the  high  mountains  of  Egoual  and 
Esperon ; it  is  only  navigable  for  the  distance  of  three 
leagues,  from  die  burgh  of  Bessan  to  its  mouth.  The 
course  of  the  same  river,  from  its  origiu  to  its  junction  with 
die  Ergue,  may  guide  us  in  the  description  of  the  country. 

Ganges,  on  the  left  bank,  a town  of  four  thousand  inhab- 
itants, is  surrounded  with  country  liouses,  and  commanded  by 
an  ancient  castle.  Tlie  grotto  ol  die  fairies  {la  Baouma  de  la* 
Doumaitclas)%  in  which  die  sombre  windings  are  covered 
with  magnificent  stalactites,  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood. 
At  Aniline,*  a place  of  less  importance  than  the  last,  may  be 
seen  the  mins  of  the  first  convent,  buih  by  St.  Benedict. 
Ascending  die  Ergue,  and  leaving  on  die  left  Clermont  de 
Lodeve*  or  Clermont  L’HeraulL,  peopled  by  six  diousand 
inhabitants,  who  export  cloth  to  the  Iarvant,  and  carry  on  u 

* Le  Vigan. 

fc  Distinguished  for  the  heroic  devotion  with  which  he  sacrificed  hie 
life  to  hie  country,  at  Clostereamp  neiir  GeWore,  1700. — I*. 

* Seven  league*  below  Gunge* , and  on  the  nine  bank  of  the  river. 

If.  B.  * Clennont-Lodere. 

* “ It  possesses  important  tanneries,  and  manufactories  of  verdi- 
griae." 

f Istdeve  furnishe*  cloths  for  military  clothing.  Ed.  Encyc. 

* Montpelier — Lat.  M<ms  I’rtfuianut 

* “ Esplanade.'*  The  Esplanade  occupies  the  ground  between  the 
citadel  and  the  ancient  city.  Ed.  Encyc. 

1 Porte  Perron,  Plnce  du  Peyron, 

k “ Hotel  de  la  pri-fectiire"— the  Palace  of  the  Prefecture,  formerly 
the  bishop's  palace.  Ed.  Encyc. 

* “ A *cboo|  of  music  and  one  of  design" — An  academy  of  art*  waa 
founded  in  I7dl.  Ed.  Encyc. 

■ " Amphitheatre  '— built  during  the  administration  of  M-  Chiptal, 


trad®  in  leather  and  verdigrise,*  we  arrive  at  Iiodeve,  the 
ancient  Lttfcta,  and  the  metropolis  of  a subprcfccture,  an 
ilbbuik  town,  encompassed  with  walls,  and  situated  m a fruit- 
ful valley.  The  manufacture  of  coarse  cloths  is  the  princi- 
pal employment  of  the  inhabitants/ 

A very  bad  road  through  a w ild  country  leads  from  Lo- 
deve  to  Montpellier.*  The  last  town  stands  on  a hill  from 
which  a magnificent  view  stretches  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Pyrenees.  Squares  adorned  with  fountains,  no 
broad  streets,  but  well-built  houses,  a spacious  glacis,11  the 
Peyrou,1  a fine  walk  which  terminates  at  an  aqueduct, 
formed  by  two  rows  of  arches,  placed  one  above  the  other, 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  the  residence  of  the  prefect/  and 
the  exchange,  a very  elegant  edifice,  render  it  one  of  the 
finest  towns  in  the  south  of  France.  In  the  same  town, 
the  sciences  are  taught  with  zeal,  and  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess ; it  possesses  an  university,  a library  containing  many 
valuable  manuscripts,  an  excellent  botanical  garden,  an  ob- 
servatory, several  scientific  societies,  schools  of  music  and 
painting,1  an  anatomical  theatre,"  and  a celebrated  school 
of  medicine,  founded  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Arabian 
physicians  expelled  from  Spain,  but  received  and  protected 
by  the  counts  of  Montpellier,  k is  indebted  to  M.  Fabre, 
the  worthy  pupil  of  David,  for  a very  valuable  collection  of 
pakitings,  both  as  to  their  number  and  selection.  It  has  pro- 
duced many  celebrated  men  in  different  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, such  as  Barthez,  Broussonet,0  Fixes,  Fouquet  and 
Baumes*  in  medicine,  Peyronie  the  founder  of  the  academy 
of  surgery  at  Paris,  Rondelet  the  naturalist,  Magnol,  who 
may  be  considered  the  inventor  of  natural  methods  m botany, 
Cambon,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  troublous  times  of 
die  revolution  by  restoring  order  to  the  finances/  Cambaccrcs, 
whose  talents  have  never  been  disputed,  and  who  rose  to  the 
first  offices  of  die  empire,  Roucher,  the  author  of  the  poem 
of  the  Months,1  the  celebrated  painter  Bourdon,  and  Vien  the 
master  of  David/  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail 
the  curiosities  of  Montpellier  ; one  or  two  remarks  may 
suffice.  The  marble  chair  on  which  the  professor*  sits  in 
the  amphitheatre  of  the  medical  school,  is  an  ancient  monu- 
ment, that  was  found  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Nimes.  Al- 
though the  names  of  the  ancient  and  modern  buildings  are 
the  same,  it  might  have  been  as  well  that  the  chair  had 
remained  in  the  ancient  ;*  but  the  same  remark  is  not  appli- 
cable to  an  old  bronze  bust  of  Hippocrates,  now  placed  in 
die  hall  of  die  celebrated  school.  The  walk  of  Peyrou  ter- 
minates in  a six-sided  pavilion ; w ithin  it  is  a basin  supplied 
by  the  aqueduct  already  mentioned,  and  from  which  the  water 
falls  in  cascades  over  artificial  rocks,  tiH  it  terminates  in  a 
lower  basin.0  The  botanical  garden,  at  no  great  distance 
from  these  places,  cannot  be  observed  without  interest ; it 
was  die  first  of  die  kind  in  France,  that  was  formed  for  the 

\ on  the  model  of  that  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris.  Ed. 
Encyc.  ■ Broussonet  is  best  known  as  a natural  historian.— P. 

• 5.  B.  T.  Beau  me*,  author  of  a system  of  chemistry,  and  several 
medical  works,  died  1815.  Beauvais. — P. 

f He  organised  and  directed  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the 
emigrants,  and  may  bo  considered  as  minister  of  finance  to  the  national 
convention.  Beauvais. — P.  ^ t 

e Les  Metis — a descriptive  poem,  in  the  manner  of  Thomson  s Sea- 
sons, each  month  forming  the  subject  of  a separate  canto.— P. 

r Ho  is  considered  by  the  French  as  the  restorer  o#  painting  in 
Prince.  M.  B.  Beauvais. — P. 

• The  professor  of  anatomy.  Ed.  Encyc. 

1 u It  had  better  have  been  deposited  in  the  Maiteti  Carres'*— now 
converted  into  a museum  of  antiquities.— P- 

■ This  lower  basin  is  much  larger  than  the  one  in  tho  pavilion,  and 
form*  a small  lake  overshadowed  by  the  trees  in  front  of  the  espla- 
nade.— P. 
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purpose  of  naturalising  plants  remarkable  for  their  rarity, 
beauty  or  utility.  It  contains  not  less  than  eight  thousand 
plants,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  laid  out,  renders  it  an 
agreeable  walk.  The  admirers  of  Young’s  Night  Thoughts 
may  repair  to  a thick  shade,  below  winch  is  an  obscure 
vault,  that  contains  the  tomb  of  bis  daughter  Narcissa. 
Commerce  and  the  useful  arts  are  cultivated  in  Montpellier 
as  successfully  as  the  sciences;  the  manufactures  of  the 
town  consist  in  cottons,  muslins  and  dcxhs,  and  also  in  ver- 
digrise  and  other  cliemical  products.  The  hospitals  and 
other  charitable  establishments  are  well  regulated  ; tlws 
mount  of  piety  cannot  be  too  much  commended  ; such 
institutions,  notwithstanding  their  name,  are  in  most  places 
usurious  and  fatal  to  the  poorer  classes,  but  in  this  town  at 
least,  their  philanthropic  purpose  has  been  preserved,  and 
money  is  advanced  on  pledges  to  the  poor  without  in- 


Lunel,  a town  of  5,600  inhabitants,  near  the  eastern  lim- 
its of  the  department,  is  situated  in  a country  famous  for 
muscadine  wines.  A cavern  in  the  ncighlmurltood  has  been 
frequently  visited  by  geologists  f in  an  alluvial  deposit,  the 
fossil  bones  of  different  graminivorous  animals,  such  as  wild 
boars,  stags,  horses,  oxen,  and  others  no  longer  found  in  our 
climates,  as  hippopotami  and  camels,  are  mingled  with  the 
remains  of  lions,  tigers,  bears  and  hyenas ; it  ts  proved  too 
by  the  marks  of  teeth  on  the  bones  of  the  former,  that  they 
have  been  devoured  by  the  latter.  The  wines  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Frontignan/  about  six  leagues  to  die  west  of  Mont- 
pellier, rival  those  of  Luncl.  Cette,  which  ought  to  lie 
written  Sette,  because  it  stands  upon  Mount  Sethis,*  a height 
mentioned  by  Pomponius  Mela,4  guards  with  its  fortifications 
the  entrance  into  the  canal  of  Languedoc.'4  Built  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre  between  the  sea  and  the  lagoon  of 
Thau,  the  last  of  wliich  yields  a great  quantity  of  salt,  and 
possessing  a fine  harbour,  accessible  to  targe  ships,  it  con- 
tains ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade.  Invalids  repair  to  it  ever}'  year  on  account  of  the 
sea  and  sand  baths.  The  vertical  fissures  in  the  heights 
near  it,  are  filled  with  alluvial  deposits/  in  which  are  con- 
tained the  fossil  bones  of  birds,  quadrupeds  and  reptiles.* 
Beziers  rises  on  a hill  that  commands  a view  of  a rich 
valley,  where  the  sad  foliage  of  the  olive  is  united  with  the 
verdant  leaves  of  the  mulberry,  and  where  gardens,  orchards, 
vineyards  and  country  houses  extend  along  both  banks  of 
die  Orb.1*  In  a different  direction,  may  be  seen  the  country 
watered  by  the  canal  of  Languedoc.*  The  town  was  the 
birthplace  of  Mairan  the  astronomer.  It  is  a place  of  great 
antiquity ; it  was  the  Bteterra  of  the  Homans ; although  it 
had  been  repeatedly  ruined  by  the  Visigoths,  the  Saracens 
and  Charlemagne,  it  had  reached  the  height  of  its  splendour 


when  it  was  sacked  m the  thirteenth  century  by  Arnold, 
abbot  of  Ctteaux/  during  the  crusade  against  the  Albigen- 
ses.  When  the  monk  was  about  to  storm  the  town,  his 
followers  asked  him  by  what  signs  they  might  know  the 
catholics, — Kill  all,  said  tl»e  bigot,  Irt  God  dittovtr  ku  cnm.1 
Agde,  former!}'  Agatha,  stands  near  the  sea  at  the  base  of 
a volcanic  bright ; it  was  founded  by  a Greek  colony ; the 
harbour  is  advantageously  situated  for  the  coasting  trade ; it 
possesses  a hundred  and  twenty  small  vessels,  and  it  is  peo- 
pled bv  eight  thousand  inhabitants.  Pezenas,  which  Pliny 
calls  Piuena,  rises  to  the  nortli-east  of  Beziers,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Herat  ik ; the  inhabitants  carry  on  a trade  in 
woollen  stuffs  and  in  the  excellent  wines  for  which  the  dis- 
trict is  celebrated. 

The  Tam  waters  on  the  western  side  of  the  Espinouse 
and  the  Black  Mountains,  a poorer  department*  than  the 
one  that  has  been  described.  The  people  employed  them- 
selves formerly  in  cultivating  woad,  but  now  that  die  superi- 
ority of  indigo  is  acknowledged,  the  profits  arising  from  the 
culture  of  the  plant  are  much  reduced.  The  country  is  in 
many  places  covered  with  forests,  and  the  timber  is  exported 
and  used  in  building ; the  pastures  are  abundant,  and  the 
produce  in  grain  and  wine  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  people.  Coal  is  the  only  mineral  substance 
of  any  importance,  and  the  manufacturing  industry  is  prin- 
cipally confined  to  couon  and  woollen  stuffs." 

Alb}'*  on  die  hanks  of  die  Tam,  perhaps  the  worst  built 
archicpiscopal  city  in  France/  is  die  nauve  town  of  the 
unfortunate  Lapeyroufts*  and  die  brave  general  D’Haupouk.r 
The  walls  in  die  inside  of  the  cathedral  are  adorned  with 
old  paintings.  The  building  itself  is  remarkable  for  boldness 
and  elegance.  The  Lice,  a public  walk,  is  formed  by  a 
fine  terrace  commanding  a view  of  an  extensive  and  fruitful 
plain.  AUnga,  the  Latin  name  of  die  town,  proves  it  to 
have  been  the  principal  city  of  the  Albigi ; it  was  after- 
wards the  capital  of  Albigeois,  a province  devastated  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  the  fanatical  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  at 
a latter  period,  during  the  persecutions  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth.  Castres,  founded  in  647  on  the  she  of  a 
Roman  camp,  may  be  considered  the  most  mqiortam  town 
in  the  department,  bodi  on  account  of  its  manufactures  and 
die  number  of  inhabitants.  The  residence  of  die  subprefect 
is  the  ancient  episcopal  palace,  a very  elegant  edifice  built 
after  the  plans  of  Mansard.  The  Agout  divides  the  town 
into  two  parts,  which  communicate  with  each  odier  by  means 
of  two  stone  bridges.  It  has  produced  several  distinguished 
men,  among  others,  Kapin  Thoyras  die  author  of  a history 
of  England,  Andrew  Dacier  die  academician,  and  the 
learned  Sabatier.4  La  Roquetto,  a place  in  the  vicinity, 
so  called  from  the  broken  masses  of  rock  which  cover 


* See  the  Memoir*  by  M.  Marco)  de  Serres. 

b The  wine  lb  called  Frontigaac. — P. 

* Mon*  Sftius.  * Lib.  II.  cap.  5. 

* “ Canal  du  Midi” — Canal  of  the  South, 

1 “ Depot  de  transport  agglutioc—  ” properly,  a diluvial  eonglomar^ 
ate. — P. 

■ 44  — bird#,  small  radenti*,  ruminant  quadrupeds,  and  reptiles.” — P. 

b Orbe. 

i “ In  another  direction,  the  canal  of  Languedoc  maybe  seen  de- 
scending by  nine  locks,  placed  one  above  the  other.”  The  canal  of 
Languedoc  desccnd*  from  the  long  level  of  17  tuiles,  by  a chain  of  6 
lock*  at  Foneerannc,  withi  n sight  of  Beziers,  and  then  by  a single  one, 
after  which  it  passes  the  river  Orb,  on  the  south  aide  of  the  town  last 
mentioned.  Eu.  Encyc.  art.  Inland  Navigation. — P. 

* Abbot  of  the  Cistercians.  (Roacoe.)  The  Cistercians  were  so 
allied  from  the  abbey  of  Cileaux  in  Burgundy. — P. 

1 “ 7Wz  imu ; DU u st ur a.  bUn  rttonnatire  (ts  tiens.  ’ Kill  Litem  all ; 
God  will  know  who  belongs  to  him.  (Roscoc.) 


■ The  department  of  the  Tam. 

• 44  The  manufactures  consist  of  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs  and  many 
articles  of  hardware.4' 

• Albi. 

f Alby  was  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric  before  the  revolution,  but 
it  has  now  neither  archbishop  nor  biahop. — P. 

i La  Peyruuse,  La  Peirouse,  and  La  rcrouae,  are  different  orthogra- 
phies of  the  name. — P. 

' J J.  D'Hautpoul-Salctte,  (bom  1734,1  general  of  cavalry  under 
Napoleon,  diatinguiahed  himself  in  the  battles  of  AusterliU  and  Eylao. 
He  died  of  the  wounds  he  received  in  the  last  engagement,  6 re  days 
after  the  battle.  Beauvais. — P. 

• “ Le  litterateur  Sabatier"— the  professional  author.  Anthony  Saba- 
tier, the  critic  and  controversialist,  bom  at  Caatros,  1 742.  Ilis  prin- 
cipal work  is  a literary  history  of  France  from  the  time  of  Francis  I. 
to  1772  ( Les  tress  nicies  de  fa  1 literature  fruncaist,  ou  Tableau  de  1‘ esprit 
de  not  icrivaint,  depute  Francois  ler  tueeu'en  1772,  3 v.  8vo.)  Beau- 
vais— P, 
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it,  is  railed  by  ftnngers  o-  account  of  the  Troubling  Stoat,'  I 
and  the  grotto  of  St.  Dominie.  The  trembling  :uue,  a 
mass  consisting  of  360  cubic  feet,  has  been  supposed  to  weigh 
not  less  than  thirty  tons it  resembles  an  egg  HaUencd  at  ooe 
end,  and  placed  oo  its  smaller  extremity ; it  rests  near  the 
edge  of  a large  rock  on  the  declivity  of  a hill ; any  one  may 
easily  make  it  vibrate,  and  when  once  put  in  modem,  the 
vibrations  are  distinctly  repeated  seven  or  eight  times.  The 
grotto  that  has  been  called  after  the  founder  of  die  Domini- 
cans, to  whom  it  served  as  a retreat,  is  situated  at  die  base 
of  the  hill,  below  the  trembling  stone ; it  constats  of  subter- 
ranean galleries  about  4200  feet  in  length.  Ire  sixty  or  seventy 
in  breadth.'  The  trails  of  die  eavem  are  formed  by  round- 
ed rocks,  heaped  upon  each  other  in  many  places  with  so 
much  regularity  that  tlmy  might  be  supposed  to  have  been 
the  work  of  art,  not  of  nature.4  Atby  and  Castro  are  the 
two  most  important  towns  in  the  department ; the  other*  are 
comparatively  insignificant.  Gaillac  rise*  oo  the  right  bank 
of  the  Taro,  at  the  place  where  it  begins  to  be  navigable ; 
the  inhabitant*  find  employ  merit  in  building  boats  or  in 
making  casks,  and  they  carry  on  a considerable  trade  in  die 
brandy  and  wines  of  the  neighbourhood,  'live  village  of 
Lotnbers  is  mentioned  in  history,  as  die  place  where  a 
council  assembled  in  1 176,  wires,1  decision  was  die  signal 
for  the  crusade  against  the  Albigcnn*,  and  for  die  murders 
committed  in  Languedoc.  Tire  small  town  of  Law, or  pos- 
sesses cotton  and  silk  manufactories.  Brugthere,*  the  capi- 
tal of  a district,  contains  four  thousand  itdtabitnms ; it  is  sit- 
uated near  the  Thaure,  a small  river  which  loses  itself  in 
subterranean  cavities,  and  leaves  a part  of  its  bed,  equal  in 
length  to  more  than  eight  hundred  yards,  always  dry/  The 
small  town  of  Soreae,  peopled  by  3500  souls,  enjoyed  some 
celebrity  in  past  times  on  account  of  a college.* 

The  ranal  of  Languedoc  passe*  through  die  department 
of  the  Upper  Garonne,  a department  bounded  on  die  south 
bv  the  lofty  summits  of  die  Pyrenees,  and  watered  by  die 
Taro,  the  Arriege  and  the  Garonne,  and  by  not  less  than 
fourteen  smaller  streams.  The  soil  is  rich  and  fruitful ; the 
forests  supply  the  inliabitanls  with  timber  proper  for  Slip-build- 
ing, and  the  abundant  pasture?  account  tor  the  number  of  the 
herds.  From  the  mildness  of  die  climate,  and  the  favour- 
able exposure  of  many  hills,  the  vine  ha*  been  planted  in  a 
great  prt  of  die  countiy.  The  wines,  it  is  true,  are  not  of  die 
best  quality,  but  the  quantity  is  so  great  that  two-thirds  of  it 
are  exported  from  the  department.  Tin  mineral  products 
are  various,  but  not  very  useful ; two  salt  springs,  and  the 
mineral  and  thermal  waters  of  Encnussc,  Bardie,  and  Bag- 

* Rocker  trrmL'tmi — a rocking  stone. 

fc  Mfi00  quintals"  Fr. 

4 “ 800  knees  in  length  by  10  or  12  in  breadth/' 

* EnejclojWdie  MtHnodiqnc,  Tom.  HI. 

* La  Brugviere. 

1 * — and  Ichtm  its  bad  dry.  to  the  distance  of  800  metres. ' 

* Founded  in  ITGti.  Encyc.  Method. 

* J A.  M.  de  CaxaUu, one  of  the  moat  distinguished  speakers  in  the 
Constituent  Amiably  ; bora  at  Grenade  »ur  la  Garonne,  17.72 — P, 

* " Although  this  large  and  celebrated  city  contains  many  fine  resi- 
dences of  the  old  nobility  (kStds,)  and  many  modem  house*  of  elegant 
architecture,  it  exhibit*  no  trace#  of  it*  ancient  splendour." 

* The  Capitol.— -The  consuls  of  Toulouse  were  from  this  circum- 
stance called  rvpiiuwi*.  (Vosgiea.) — Consul#  were  certain  municipal 
magistrates  in  some  of  the  French  cities  and  towns  (eee  Toulon  note  • 
p.  8G2i,  corresponding  to  the  jurats  and  crkmiu  in  others,  and  to  the 
sheriffs  and  aldermen  m England. — P. 

1 M Gay  Snwir” — El  Gai  Sober,  the  Provencal  term  for  poetry. — P. 

■ This  college  was  erected  into  tho  Academy  of  Floral  Games  in 
IfiW  *,  the  society  assembled  in  one  of  tile  halls  of  the  Capitol.  M.  B. 
— Clentenee  1 satire,  a lady  of  Toulouse,  who  founded  the  Floral  Games 
in  the  loth  century.  The  precise  period  of  her  birth  and  death  are 
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neres  de  Luc  bon  form  an  exception.  It  possesses  manufac- 
tories of  iron,  steel  and  different  kinds  of  stuffc. 

The  Tam  which  traverses  the  northern  part  of  the  de- 
partment, leads  to  Villemur,  the  capital  of  a district,  a small, 
itt-buth  town  peopled  by  6000  individuals,  and  situated  near 
die  confluence  oi  the  Save  and  the  Garonne.  Grenade,  a 
neat  and  clean  town,  although  consisting;  of  brick  houses, 
was  the  birthplace  of  Carafes.11 

Toulouse,  five  leagues  above  the  last  place,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Garonne,  whs  the  ancient  city  of  the  Tolosatet,  the 
dominant  tribe  of  the  Tectmage*,  a nation  dial  had  no  incoo- 
ritlerabltj  share  in  tine  distant  expeditions  conducted  by  Bel- 
hrtauh  Sigovesus  and  Bretmus.  The  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Visigoths  during  several  centuries,  it  became 
afterwards  the  capital  of  the  country  governed  by  the  counts 
of  Toulouse,  and  continued  so  until’  Languedoc  was  united 
to  France.  The  numerous  monuments  dial  adorned  it, 
when  it  was  classed  among  die  most  important  Roman  colo- 
nic*, are  now  almost  wholly  destroyed  ; none  can  be  men- 
tioned except  the  remains  of  a small  amphitheatre,  and  a 
single  ancient  tomb  in  the  cloister  of  the  old  church  of  the 
Augustine*.  Some  of  the  edifices  are  admired,  several 
modem  houses  are  not  inologjuitiy  buik;  but  although  a 
large  town,  it  contains  nothing  which  indicates  it*  ancient 
splendour.'  Brick  buildings  are  too  numerous,  and  the 
squares,  witli  die  exception  of  St.  CyjjyiauV,  are  deficient  in 
n*gii]arity.  The  broad  quays  give  the  town  an  imposing 
asjwrct ; die  Garonne  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts,  and  is 
crossed  by  a magnificent  bridge  terminating  in  a triumphal 
arch,  constructed  after  dir  plans  of  Mansard.  It  is  encom- 
passed with  walls  flanked  by  two  round  towers,  and  rune 
gates  lead  to  different  parts  of*  the  city.  The  townhotise, 
called  the  CapitoUf  is  an  old  building  with  a fine  modern 
front ; the  busts  of  different  persons  bom  in  Toulouse  are 
placed  in  die  ulterior.  We  may  mention  those  of  Cujasthe 
lawyer,  Fermat  die  mathematician.  Campistron  the  tragic 
poet,  Durand  the  magistrate,  and  Clcmence  feaure,  who 
founded  in  1323  the  college  of  the  Gay  Science.1"  A 
fountain  adorned  with  basso-relievos  rises  in  front  of  the 
cathedral,  of  which  the  choir  is  the  only  part  finished.  The 
principal  institutions  in  the  town  are  an  university,  a school 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  a royal  college,  a botanical  garden, 
a school  of  artillery  and  ooe  of  horsemanship,  an  academy 
of  the  fine  arts  with  a collection  of  paintings,  a mint,  and  a 
royal  cannon  foundery.  Most  of  the  buildings  were  more 
or  less  injured  oo  the  sixteenth  of  April  1816,  ny  the  explo- 
sion of  a powder  magazine.* 


not  known;  it  ia  only  ascertained  that  she  was  living  in  1478,  and  that 
site  died  not  long  before  1513.  The  academy  of  Flora  I Games  was 
dissolved  in  1790,"l*ut  restored  in  1806.  A history  of  the  academy  has 
been  recently  published  by  the  perpetual  secretary,  M.  Poilevin-Pei- 
tavi,  entitled : M&mairr  pour  trrrir  n VHUurbt  Aej  Jtux  flwraui,  Tou- 
louse, 1815, 9 v.  8vo.  {ReuiTik,  EKct.  Hist.)  The  academy  of  the  Gay 
Science  {del  Gai  .Suirr)  was  founded  in  1323,  bv  a number  of  versifiers 
who  had  MMiBied  the  name  of  Troubadours,  and  who  associated  them- 
selves under  the  title  of  1*  Sobrtgaya  Ctrmpnnhia  dels  wept  TrotmAorr  de 
Tain  *a, 44  the  very  gay  society  of  the  seven  Troubadours  of  Toulouse.” 
In  13*24,  the  eupiiault  or  magistrates  of  Toulouse,  and  the  company  of 
Troubadours,  addressed  a circular  to  all  the  cities  of  Languedoc,  offer- 
ing a prize  of  a golden  violet  to  the  author  of  the  best  poem  in  the 
Provcaqal  language.  This  wa*  the  origin  of  the  Flora!  Games.  Tho 
existence  of  Clemence  {mure  is  considered  doubtful  She  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  circular*  of  tho  academy,  nor  in  the  registers  of  the  magi* 
t rates  Sunoondi's  Literature  of  the  Sooth  of  Europe,  vol.  I p ©6, 
Roscoe’e  Trans. — P. 

■ The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulouse,  w very  agreeable; 
the  Canal  of  Languedoc  pusses  at  the  fool  of  the  ramparts,  and  not 
for  from  the  town  is  the  plain  where  Marshal  Souk  signalized  himself 
in  1814,  by  defeating  tho  Anglo-Spaitiah  army,  although  three  time* 
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The  road  to  Carcassonne  crosses  a fruitful  plain,  and  passes 
through  die  small  town  of  Ville  Franc  be,"  the  capital  of  a dis- 
trict.* Muret  in  a valley  at  die  confluence  of  the  Louge  and  the 
Garonne,  is  a place  ol  considerable  industry ; the  people  are 
employed  in  making  fine  pottery,  or  in  manufacturing  coarse 
cloth.  It  is  celebrated  in  French  history  on  account  of  the 
siege,  which  Simon  de  Montiort  maintained  against  the  king 
of  Arragon,  who  was  killed  in  a sally.  St.  Martary,  the 
capital  of  a district,*  is  situated  in  a pleasant  valley  on  the 
Garonne,  which  is  traversed  by  a bridge  terminated  by  two 
triumphal  arches.  The  same  town  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
priest  Vigiknlius,*  who  flourished  during  the  fourth  century, 
and  attempted  in  vain  to  reform  the  abuses  that  had  crept 
into  die  church.  St.  Gaudens  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
is  die  mart  for  an  extensive  trade  with  Spain.  St.  Bertrand 
de  Comminges  stands  on  the  ruins  of  I jug  dunum  Convena - 
rum  ;•  it  was  formerly  an  important  town,  but  contains  at 
present  hardly  800  inhabitants ; they  export  marble  vases, 
statues  and  bas-reliefs  to  different  parts  of  Europe.  The 
mausoleum  of  the  holy  bisliop  whose  name  it  bears,  serves 
as  an  ornament  to  the  church.  At  the  distance  of  a league 
beyond  St.  Beat,  which  a strong  dike  protects  against  the 
inundations  of  the  Garonne,  the  traveller  leaves  die  valley 
watered  by  die  river,  and  enters  another  in  which  Bagneres 
de  Lucbon  is  situated  : at  present  indeed  Bagneres  hardly 
deserves  die  name  of^a  town,  but  it  may  soon  do  so,  if  the 
population  continue  to  increase  as  it  has  done  of  late  years. 
It  resembles  a triangle,  and  from  the  three  angles  extend  as 
many  public  walks ; one  is  planted  with  planes,  anodier  with 
sycamores,  and  a third  with  lime  trees ; the  last  or  die  most 
northern  leads  to  the  badis,  and  is  consequently  the  most 
frequented.  The  public  baths  may  be  compared  to  the 
finest  of  the  kind  in  Euro|>e  j die  structure  itself  has  the 
appearance  of  a castle.  The  establishment  does  not  appear 
to  be  of  very  ancient  origin,  although  it  is  certain  that  the 
baths  were  known  to  die Romans  / altars  and  votive  inscrip- 
tions have  been  discovered  at  different  periods.  The  valley 
of  Luchon  is  broad  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagneres,  and 
laid  out  in  rich  meadows  and  cultivated  fields,  which  yield 
often  two  harvests  in  the  same  year;  numerous  herds 
and  flocks*  are  reared  in  die  same  part  of  the  country. 
Mountain  passes,  fragrant  with  aromatic  flowers,  torrents 
broken  by  cataracts,  and  the  peak  of  Maladetla,  covered 
with  eternal  now,  and  situated  on  the  crest  of  die  Spanish 
Pyrenees,  give  a lively  interest  to  the  excursions  round  Bag- 
neres. But  the  stranger  is  often  saddened  in  the  midst  of 
such  magnificent  scenery  by  die  sight  of  beings  as  hideous 
from  the  goitres  with  which  they  are  affected,  as  from  their 
invariable  attendant,  moral  degradation ; they  are  die  true 
Fanas  of  die  French  Pyrenees;  whether  men,  women  or 
children,  all  the  other  inhabitants  look  on  diem  with  disgust, 
and  condemn  them  to  the  lowest  occupations.  Wealth  and 
cleanliness,  the  companions  of  industry,  tend  Itappily  by  their 
prepress  to  diminish  die  number  of  these  unfortunate  persons. 
Ahhough  the  mountains  are  arid,  that  extend  from  die 

•tronger  than  his  oim,  and  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
M.  B.  Tine  pleasant  specimen  of  French  national  vanity  ho*  Wn 
omitted  by  the  English  translator  for  very  obvious  reasons.  English 
writers  inform  os  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  completely  euc. 
ooaaful.  The  battle  wrae  fought  April  10th.  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  ? 
the  French  were  heounrd  in  on  three  aides,  the  mad  to  Carcassonne  be-  i 
*h*  only  one  left  open.  Marshnl  Moult  however  succeeded  in  effect-  i 
“8  hi*  retreat  by  that  road  on  the  night  of  the  lllh—  P. 

* * ills  Tranche.  * “ Arrondiaeement." 

* y^lnlo^  ,, — jurisdiction  of  a justice  of  peace. — I’. 

4 VigiianUos  was  born  at  Calaguri,  a small  town  in  the  country  of  I 
Couunmges.  Beauvais.  Moreri — P- 


summits  of  die  Pyrenees  to  the  eantl  of  Languedoc,  and 
although  the  Black  Mountains,  which  rise  on  the  north,  and 
w'hich  Delong  to  the  chain  of  the  Cevennes,  are  unfruitful, 
the  agricultural  preducts  in  the  department  of  the  Aude,  are 
more  thin  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  prin- 
cipal river  which  waters  it,  the  canal  which  crosses  h from 
west  to  east,  and  the  Mediterranean  which  washes  die  coast, 
have  contributed  to  its  commerce,  or  at  least  to  die  activity 
and  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  The  mines  yield  compara- 
tively little,  but  the  iron  works  in  the  department  are  not 
widiout  importance ; die  people  are  economical  and  frugal, 
and  consequendy  rich ; indeed  it  has  been  ascertained  tliat 
the  average  quantity  of  wealdi  belonging  to  each  individual, 
is  greater  dian  in  most  other  departments ; the  country, 
however,  might  be  still  much  improved. 

Sottomagus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  southern 
Gaul,  wus  mined  at  the  time  the  Goths  invaded  France;  at 
a later  period  it  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  the  same  people, 
and  as  they  were  Arians,  it  took  die  name  of  Caslntm  -Vo- 
rum  Jlria  norum,  which  has  been  since  changed  into  Castcl- 
Naudary.h  Traversed  by  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  a fine 
basin  enclosed  with  broad  embankments,  and  shaded  with 
trees,  serves  as  a hartmur,  and  forms  a public  walk.  Char- 
itable institutions  and  places  of  industry  are  not  wanting  in 
the  town,  and  the  historical  recollections  connected  with  it 
are  not  widiout  interest.  It  is  know  n diat  die  count  of  Tou- 
louse was  obliged  to  demolish  the  fortifications,  when  he  made 
peace  widi  Sl  Louis  in  the  year  1229.  The  English  burnt 
it  in  1 355 ; it  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  about  ten  years  after- 
wards, and  it  was  below  the  ramparts  that  Marshal  Schom- 
berg  at  die  head  of  die  troojw  ol  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  de-> 
feated  the  forces  of  Gaston  d*Orlcans,  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Montmorency,  who  was  decapitated  at  Toulouse. 
Among  the  great  men  to  whom  it  has  given  birth,  we  need 
only  mention  the  learned  and  brave  general  Andreossy.  It 
carries  on  at  present  no  inconsiderable  trade  in  woollen  studs; 
the  use  of  modern  machinery  has  been  introduced  into  the 
manufactories.1  The  Aude  divides  Carcassonne  into  two 
parts ; the  upper  town  is  a wretched  and  almost  deserted 
ace,  encompassed  with  walls,  and  built  on  a rock,  but  the 
wer  town  consists  of  broad  and  straight  streets,  and  is 
adorned  with  several  public  walks ; it  possesses  a fine  har- 
bour on  the  canal,  and  among  the  public  buildings  may  be 
mentioned  the  cathedral,  tlie  town-house,  tiie  palace  of  the 
prefect  and  the  barracks.  It  has  been  long  famous  for  its 
cloths  f it  still  possesses  about  forty  manufactories,  and  the 
cloths  are  mostly  destined  for  die  Levant.  C»sar  mentions 
die  town,  and  calls  it  Carcaso  ;l  it  was  die  birthplace  of  Fabre 


Limoux  on  the  Aude  contains  whhin  its  walls  about 
twenty  cloth  and  ratteen  manufactories.  The  same  river 
waters  the  small  town  of  Alet,*  peopled  with  1100  souls,  and 
visited  by  strangers  on  account  of  the  diennal  springs.  Nar- 
bonne,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  A mnrbo>  300  years 

* It  is  situated  nn  the  Garonne,  above  St.  Gaudene,  and  wu  for- 
merly capital  of  the  country  of  Coratninges,  originally  an  independent 
county,  but  aurrendered  to  the  king  of  ftanee  by  the  conn  tea*  Marga- 
ret, who  died  in  1443,  when  it  became  a province  of  the  kingdom. — P. 

i They  were  first  called  .fyve  Conrmarum,  and  afterward*  .ffu* 
Bahtrtnie  Lvnnuenft*. 

* *'  Cattle  and  gnata.** 

k Caetelnaudarv- 

1 **  It*  hydraulic  machinery  for  spinning  wool  is  remarkable  for  it# 
importance.” 

k Mince  the  twefth  century.  M.  B. 

1 De  Bello  GaUico  Liber  111.  * Aleth. 
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before  the  vulgar  era,  end  siroamed  Martini?  by  the  Ro- 
man consul,  who  founded  a colony  there  a hundred  and 
fifty  years  afterwards,  is  situated  on  the  canal  of  Robine, 
which  communicates  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  lagoon 
of  Sigean.  The  Gothic  cathedral  is  a very  fine  edifice, 
and  the  stranger  may  observe  within  its  walls,  and  within 
die  court  of  die  former  archiepiicopal  palace,4  several  Ro- 
man monuments  in  a good  state  uf  preservation.  It  was 
tile  native  town  of  Varro,  a poet  and  a warrior,'  of  die  em- 
peror Marcus  Aurelius,'1  of  rronto  die  orator,  and  of  Mont- 
iaucoo  die  antiquary.  The  honey  in  the  district*  forms  a 
branch  of  ex|x>rtttion. 

The  eastern  extremity  of  die  Pyreneesgives  its  name  to 
a department/  watered  by  die  Agly,  die  Tct  and  die  Tech, 
wliich  flow  for  the  most  part  in  an  eastern  direction.  The 
climate  is  warm ; indeed  die  temperature  of  winter  might 
he  mistaken  for  that  of  spring.  A favourable  exposure  tin- 
folds  die  vegetation  of  eastern  countries ; pomegranate  trees 
grow  in  die  Hedges,  and  die  fields  are  shaded  with  mulber- 
ry, olive  and  orange  trees ; juniper  bushes,  thyme,  rosemary 
and  lavender  grow  in  die  open  fields  or  on  Uie  sides  of  die 
mountains,  and  gende  breezes  diffuse  their  fragrance.  The 
vines  wanned  by  die  summer's  heat  yield  a great  quantity 
of  grapes,  and  two-fifths  of  the  wine  arc  exported  from  the 
department ; the  best  kinds  are  raised  on  the  hills  of  Col- 
lioure,  Safces  and  Rivesahes.  But  die  department  is  not 
exempt  from  disadvantages;  during  the  summer  season, 
droughts  are  not  unfrequenl,  and  die  rivers,  from  the  inclina- 
tion of  their  channels,  are  left  dty ; on  the  contrary,  during 
the  rainy  season,  and  the  melting  of  the  snows,  they  inundate 
dieir  banks,  and  deluge  the  plains.  It  may  be  also  mention- 
ed (hat  the  lands  near  the  sea,  formed  by  alluvial  deposits, 
are  little  better  than  marshes ; die  exhalations  that  rise  from 
than,  render  several  districts  very  unhealthy,  and  their 
effect  might  be  still  more  deleterious,  if  die  air  was  not  oc- 
casionally purified  by  a north-west  wind,  which  the  people 
call  ilm  Tramontane , because  it  crosses  die  mountains  uf 
Corbicres,  which  extend  into  the  department  of  the  Aude. 

Perpignan,  die  seat  of  a prefecture  and  a bishopric,*  rises 
on  die  right  bank  of  the  Tet,  and  on  the  small  liver  Basse. 
It  is  situated  about  two  leagues  from  die  sea,  at  the  foot  of 
a hill,  and  on  die  site  of  Flariun  Ebtuum,  an  tuicicnt  mu- 
nicipal city.  The  old  fortifications  and  the  works  construct- 
ed according  to  the  principles  of  Vauban  were  almost  en- 
tirely rebuilt  in  the  year  1823.  The  mew  from  die  ram- 
parts extends  over  a magnificent  plain,  bounded  by  moun- 
tains, and  commanded  on  the  west  by  the  snow  covered 
peak  of  Canigou ; in  a different  direction,  several  openings 
in  the  midst  of  fruitful  hills  unfold  the  expanse  of  die  Medi- 


terranean. An  inexhaustible  spring  flows  at  the  base  of  a 
lofty  citadel.  The  buildings  worthy  of  notice  are  the  bar- 
racks erected  by  I amis  the  Fourtecndi,  which  may  contain 
about  five  diousand  men,  die  church  of  St.  Joitn,  the  town- 
house,  die  court  of  justice  and  the  exchange.  The  college, 
die  library,  the  museum  of  natural  history,  and  different 
! seminaries  are  certainly  creditable  to  the  town.  The  royal 
sheep-folds  in  the  neighbourhood  are  perhaps  die  finest  in 
France ; it  may  be  regretted  dial  the  improvements  intro- 
duced into  so  important  a branch  of  rural  economy,  have 
not  been  imitated  in  other  parts  of  dm  country.*1 

F.lne  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tech,  a small  town  of  1200 
inhabitants,  stands  on  the  site  of  die  ancient  Helena,  or  die 
still  more  ancient  llliitru,  a place  of  some  celebrity,  for 
Hannibal  encamped  under  its  walls,  Ceret,  thinly  peopled 
ami  encompassed  with  lofty  walls,  may  be  mentioned  on  ac- 
count of  a bridge  more  remarkable  for  boldnes  than  any 
other  in  France ; it  rises  to  an  extraordinary  height,  and 
consists  of  a single  arch,  of  which  (lie  abutments  are  built 
on  two  rocks;  the  opening  exceeds  150  feet.1  Port  Ven- 
dor near  the  frontier,  a short  distance  to  the  south-east  of 
Collioure,  was  a small  seaport  about  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  hardly  equal  in  point  of  population  to  Col- 
lioure ; it  ones  its  present  importance  to  Marshal  De  Madly, 
who  was  dien  governor  of  RoussOlon.4  He  foresaw  die  ad- 
vantages it  might  derive  from  its  position ; the  harbour  was 
cleared  and  reconstructed,  a basin  was  dug,  which  may  con- 
tain five  hundred  vessels,  and  at  present  Port  Vender  is  a 
flourishing  and  well-built  town,  in  which  the  market  place1 
is  adorned  with  fountains  and  a marble  obelisk  a hundred 
feet  in  height. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  traverse  some  ravines  near  the  sources 
of  the  Tet,  to  arrive  at  the  tallies  where  the  Arriege*  rises. 
The  department  watered  by  the  last  river/  is  covered  with 
mountains,  forests  and  pastures ; two  distinct  climates  are 
perceptible  within  its  limits.  The  southern  part,  from  the 
elevation  of  the  soil,  is  exposed  to  great  cold  and  excessive 
heat,  while  the  tallies  on  the  north  are  mild  and  temperate. 
Numerous  herds  are  reared  in  the  same  tallies,  and  die  soil, 
although  ill  adapted  for  the  vine,  is  very  fruitful  in  corn. 
The  number  of  iron  works,  and  die  quality  of  die  steel 
made  in  the  department,  prove  that  the  tnduMrious  inhabit- 
ants have  availed  themselves  of  the  mineral  riches  in  their 
territory. 

The  small  town  of  Foix  rises  in  the  vaRey  watered  fry 
the  Arriege,  near  an  ancient  castle  surmounted  by  three 
Gothic  towers.  The  counts  that  bore  the  name  of  the 
town,  appear  in  die  brightest  pages  of  French  history,  but 
die  monuments  of  those  times  are  passing  away.  The 


• •V«fe  Mnrttui,  D'Anr.  Founded  by  the  consul  Marcius,  A.  U. 
C.  63G.  I/crapriere. — P. 

• “On  lu  walk,  in  it*  churches,  and  within  the  court  Ac." — A 
groat  number  of  inscriptions  and  other  remain*  of  antiquity  are  in- 
sorted  in  the  wall*  of  Ute  court  of  the  archiepiacapal  palace-  There 
u al*>  a very  fine  ancient  tomb  in  the  gardens  of  the  same  palace. 
Na r bonne  formerly  contained  a great  many  ancient  buildings,  such  as 
a capital,  a circus,  and  an  amphitheatre  ; 1ml  these  have  been  entirely 
destroyed,  and  tlieir  materials  employed  in  erecting  the  fortiJicatiuris 
of  the  city,  It  however  contains  a greater  number  of  inscriptions 
than  any  other  town  of  ancient  Gaul.  Encyc.  Method. — P. 

• P.  Termini*  Varro  Attaching,  author  of  a translation  into  Latin 
verse  of  the  Argonautioa  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  of  an  epic  poem  rfe 
Utile  StqtM wire,  and  of  various  other  poems,  of  all  which  only  a few 
fragment*  are  extant.  Born  B.  C.  82.  Beauvais,  Diet.  Hist. — P. 

• M.  Aurelius  Caros ; not  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  who  was  horn  at 
It  lime — p. 

• “ Arrotmlwscmcnl  " 

1 The  department  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees. 


* Suppressed  and  united  with  that  of  Carcassonne.  (1822V — P. 
k " The  citadel,  which  contains  a never  failing  well  within  its  in* 
closure,  stands  on  an  eminence  that  commands  the  town.  The  latter 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  celled  the  old  and  the  new  town.  A range  of 
barracks  built  by  Louis  XIV.,  to  contain  MOl)  men,  occupies  one  side 
of  a large  square,  called  tb©  parade  (p/d/*  A'armxU).  Among  the 
other  public  buildings,  are  the  church  of  St.  John,  the  finest  edifice, 
the  town-boose,  the  hall  of  justice  and  the  mint.  The  college,  the 
library,  the  collection  of  philosophical  apparatus,  the  museum  of  n*tu- 
ral  history,  and  the  public  nursery  of  the  department,  are  very  useful 
establishments ; but  they  are  not  to  be  compered  with  the  royal  sheep- 
folds*  in  the  vicinity,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  care  with  which 
they  are  superintended." — M.  B. 

■ Ae  esisMuJimcnt  feeaded  before  the  revoJutioa.  for  iei/odoring  merinos 
into  France. — P. 
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itrwti  are  narrow,  tad  the  ancient  etude  it  wholly  deserted 

and  faffing  into  ruins  j*  trade  and  industry  correspond  with 
the  insignificance  of  die  population.  Tarascort  stands  in  * 
very  picturesque  situation  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arriege  j| 
and  a torrent  which  descends  front  the  valley  of  Vic  d’Es-  ji 
sos.  A*  is  famous  for  fifty-three  mineral  and  thermal 
brings,  of  which  the  temperature  varies  from  72“  to  167“ 
of  Fahrenheit. b Panders  in  the  north  of  the  department  is 
surrounded  with  ranais  fed  by  the  Arriege,  which  serve  to 
move  many  machines ; the  streets  are  brood  and  straight, 
and  the  houses  well  built.  Kota  is  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment, but  Pamiers  surpasses  it  in  every  respect ; it  has 
lately  been  matte  the  seat  of  a bishopric.*  The  mountain 
ciBed  the  Puy  du  Till  stands  at  no  gnat  distance  from  the 
email  and  neat  town  of  Mirepoix ; the  mountain  is  remark- 
able for  the  cavities  contained  in  it,  from  which  cold  and 
sometimes  very  violent  currents  of  air  escape  in  every  sea- 
son of  the  year ; the  people  cal!  the  phenomenon,  the  Vent 
dt  Pas.  St.  Girons  is  the  only  other  town  worthy  of  notice 
in  the  department ; it  stands  on  the  Salat,  a small  but  rapid 
river,  which  sets  in  motion  paper  mills  and  different  manu- 
factories.4 St.  Liaier  in  the  vicinity,  formerly  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  claims  vainly  the  rank  of  a town ; h does  not 
contain  1 100  inhabitants,  and,  as  if  to  afford  an  example  of 
the  vicissitudes  in  litis  tower  uurid,  the  episcopal  palace  has 
been  changed  into  an  asylum  for  mendicants. 

The  ancient  county  of  Bigorre  forms  almost  the  whole 
of  the  department,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  highest 
pan  of  the  Pyrenees.*  The  plains  are  confined  to  the 
northern  districts ; the  others  are  made  up  of  thick  forests 
and  verdant  vallies,  mountains  difficult  of  access,  naked 
peaks,  summits  covered  with  glaciers,  and  lakes  fed  by 
mched  snows.  The  torrents  or  gavetf  which  fall  in  cata- 
racts from  the  mountains,  lire  the  sources  of  die  A dour,  the 
Garotme  and  other  rivers  which  water  the  department.  He 
who  travels  from  the  confines  of  the  department  of  tire 
Gere  to  Mom  Perdu,  the  Mont  Blanc  of  the  Pyrenees, 
passes  through  almost  every  climate  in  Europe;  he  may 
observe  the  vegetation  changing  gradually  from  the  plants 
of  temperate  countries  to  those  of  hyperborean  regions. 
No  great  quantity  of  corn  h raised  on  the  most  fruitful  soils, 
but  they  yield  plenty  of  wine.  An  active  race  of  men  in- 
habit Ute  mountains ; their  manner  of  life  may  recal  die 
customs  of  pastoral  tribes.  The  shepherds  have  their  win- 
ter and  summer  residence;  duty  choose  the  first  in  die 
lower,  and  the  other  in  tlte  higher  sallies.  Skilful  in  di- 
recting the  course  of  the  waters,  they  are  dtus  enabled 
to  enrich  the  meadows,  which  in  die  latter  part  of  die 
year,  added  nourishment  to  their  cattle.  “ The  same  small 
stream,”  says  Rtmiottd ,*  “waters  contiguous  possessions, 
the  otic  above  die  other.  A few  slates  are  the  simple 
sluices  by  which  die  course  of  the  water  may  be  changed, 
and  made  to  communicate  widi  neighbouring  ranaU,  where, 
by  die  same  means,  it  is  directed  from  meadow  to  meadow, 
until  it  reaches  die  lowest  declivities  which  it  is  intended  to 
frfictify.”  While  die  different  memlwrs  of  die  family  are 


* “ The  cootie  now  nerve*  m a prison,,  which,  like  most  of  those  in 
Frtaee,  stands  in  great  need  of  improvement." 

b “ 18°  to  GOV 

■'  Founded  1206.  Suppressed  and  united  with  the  tm  of  Toulouse 

4 "iron  works,  paper  mills  and  woollen  manufactories." 

* Department  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees. 

* The  name  riven  by  the  Basques  and  the  Bearnam  to  streams  and 
rive  re,  os  the  Git*  de  Pau,  the  Gave  dOloron—  P. 

c Voyage*  et  observations  faitea  dans  les  Pyrenees. 


engaged  to  cuiavastog  the  ground,  me  man  conducts  the 
flocks  to  the  highest  mountains  where  natural  pastures  await 
them  f if  be  cannot  find  any  cave  or  shelter,  he  raises  a 
rode  cottage  with  stones  and  the  branches  rtf  trees;  to 
autumn,  the  steep  and  cattle  are  brought  down  to  the  sum- 
mer residence,  which  the  family  has  left  for  the  village. 
'Hie  shepherd  passes  the  winter  m solitude,  and  his  (kicks 
consume  the  food  that  lias  been  prepared  fog  them.  He 
braves  the  rigour*  of  the  season,  the  snows,  the  hurricanes 
and  the  overwhelming  avalanche.  His  (bod  consists  jirinci- 
ptilly  of  milk,  but  the  rows  are  much  inferior  both  to  form 
and  in  size  to  those  on  the  Alps. 

We  siiall  commence  with  the  towns  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country.  Vic  en  Bigorre  ,*  a small  town  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Lechot,  is  peopled  by  3600  inhabitants;  it  car. 
ries  on  a trade  to  brandy  and  leather.  Rabastens  near  die 
banks  of  a canal,1  is  die  snail  town  whose  inhabitants  were 
massacred  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex  by  the  troops  of 
Charles  die  Ninth,  after  die  battle  of  Mcmteomour. 

Tarbes  is  situated  above  these  nhtccs,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Adour;  the  streets  are  broad  ami  regular,  and  dm  bouse* 
are  huih  of  brick  and  marble.  A pure  air  and  a rloudle* 
sky,  together  with  fresh  and  limpid  streams,  contribute  to 
tile  salubrity  for  which  it  is  famed.  It  is  the  chief  town 
and  the  mart  of  all  the  commerce  in  die  department ; many 
Spaniards  repair  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  cattle. 
The  prefect  resides  in  the  ancient  episcopal  palace;  the 
cathedral  rises  on  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Bigorrt ; the 
square  of  Maubourguet,  stunted  to  die  centre  of  the  town, 
is  attorned  with  trees,  and  encircled  with  coffee-houses  and 
places  of  amusement,  but  it  cannot  be  compared  with  the* 
Prado  beyond  die  walls.  Tarbes  stands  probably  on  tlte 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  die  TarieOi} 

llapieres  dc  Bigorre  « situated  fire  league*  to  dtc  south, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  same  riveT;  it  is  the  capital  of  a 
district,1  and  many  strangers  visit  it  every  year  on  account  of 
fc  mineral  waters.  It  stands  at  the  fool  of  a hill  covered 
with  trees  and  verdure ; pleasant  walks  extend  from  it 
tlirough  the  fine  v alley  of  C ampin  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  Adour.  Campon,  a flourishing  burgh,  contains  about 
4500  inhabitants ; it  is  a place  of  trade  ; die  manufiicturea 
are  paper  and  woollen  stuff*.  Extensive  marble  quarries 
and  a grotto  four  hundred  feet  to  depth,  attorned  with  beau- 
tiful stalactites,  ant  situated  in  the  vicinity.-  Angeles,*  the 
chief  town  of  a district,1  is  rally  remarkable  for  its  romantic 
position  in  a valley,  watered  by  the  Gave  d’Axtm,  which 
unites  with  die  Gave  tie  Pan.  On  the  banks  of  the  last 
river,  ami  at  the  distance  of  five  leagues  below  Argetes, 
Lourdes  rises  on  a rock,  commanded  by  a fortress,  which 
was  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Bretignv,  and 
afterwards  changed  into  a suite  prison.  It  is  a small  town, 
with  manufactories  of  linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  uml  appears 
to  be  of  v cry  ancient  origin,  from  die  remains  of  walls  and 
towers  of  Roman  construction.  Cautqrets,  towards  the 
summits  of  die  Pyrenees,  is  situated  near  roaring  cataracts 
and  foaming  streams ; it  is  mentioned  in  history  as  die  rea- 


- Vic  l<W'>rrc. 

! *>»*  by  Alarie  — M it 

* Tarbra  vewt  the  turmant  TerJVi.  the  capital  of  the  Jhgarso***- 

Til-  capital  of  the  TarMli  was  Jpic  .lujrvjr.s  TurMlirx,  aow  Du. 
DA  n v Kocva.  Method, — P 

1 ArmmHssenienl.  Aluian.  Royal 

' tampan,*  pleasant  town  (Sewra)  of  4ii00  inhebitants,  derive*  H* 
tmsmrtaiwuf  from  sta  niannfactanes  of  woollen  stntfs,  it,  paper  null.  lU 
marble,  and  the  atalectitaa  in  a grotto  four  handrail  fact  in  depth.” 

* Argvltcz.  { V oagien) 
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deuce  of  Margaret  of  Valois,  but  its  celebrity  depends 
chiefly  at  present  on  its  mineral  waters.  The  village  of  St. 
Sauveur  is  visited  on  account  of  the  sulphureous  springs  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  church  in  the  small  town  of  Luz, 
was  originally  a convent  of  the  Templars.  The  thermal 
springs  of  Bareges,  to  which  more  than  600  strangers  re- 
pair, vary  in  temperature  from  106°  to  122®  of  Fahrenheit.* 
The  v illage  is  formed  by  a single  street,  consisting  of  eighty 
houses,  and  has  a clrnpel,  an  hospital  buih  by  Ixxus  the 
Fifteenth  for  disabled  soldiers,  ana  extensive  baths.  Al- 
though a pleasant  summer  residence,  it  is  hardly  habitable 
in  winter ; roost  of  Urn  inhabitants  then  repair  to  Lyz,  where 
tliey  remain  until  the  beginning  of  spring.  The  famous  : 
cataract  of  Gavamie,  more  remarkable  than  any  other  in 
Europe,  may  be  observed  in  the  neighbourhood ; it  falls 
from  the  height  of  1270  feet. 

The  ancient  principality  of  Bcam,h  and  Lower  Navarre,* 
the  only  remains  of  the  kingdom,  which  Rome  took  from 
the  grandfather*1  of  Henry  the  Fourth),  and  granted  to  Fer- 
dinand  king  of  Arragon,  are  included  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Pyrenees.  A new  title,  that  of  king  of  Navarre, 
was  assumed  by  the  French  sovereigns,  when  a descendant 
of  the  house  of  Beam  mounted  the  throne  of  France. 
The  territories  of  Soule  and  Labourd* ( are  also  situated  in 
the  same  department.*  The  Pyrenees  do  not  occupy  one 
half  of  die  country ; they  hare  no  longer  the  appearance 
of  lofty  mountains  covered  widi  eternal  glaciers,  but  of 
heights  crowned  with  forests,  and  intersected  with  fruitful 
and  well  peopled  rallies.  Hills  planted  with  vineyards  ex- 
tend at  their  base,  plains  rich  in  com  line  both  the  hanks  of 
the  Gave  de  Pau,  and  the  sandy  lands  on  die  north,  partly 
uncultivated,  but  susceptible  of  much  improvement,  add  to  the 
varied  products  of  the  department.  The  Bidassoa  bounds 
it  on  the  west,  and  determines  die  line  which  separates  the 
kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain.  In  the  same  river  is  situ- 
ated the  isle  of  Pheasants,  called  also  the  isle  of  Conference, 
from  the  interview  between  Ma  Karin  and  I^ewis  de  Haro,h 
an  interview  that  brought  about  the  treaty  by  which  Artois 
and  Roussillon  were  ceded  to  France.*  Although  the 
coasts  bathed  by  the  Gulf  of  Gascony  are  not  extensive, 
die  harbours  situated  on  them,  afford  great  advantages  to  the 
commerce  of  die  department ; the  inhabitants  are  not  solely 
occupied  with  agricultural  labours ; many  of  them  are  em- 
ployed in  different  manufactories,  and  in  working  iron  and 
other  mines. 

At  the  period  when  the  Arabs,  then  masters  of  the  greater 

* ‘*32°  to  40°. ” 

b A territory  extending  along  the  foot  of  the  Py  rente* , between  r 
Lower  Niwre  and  Soule  on  the  west,  and  Bigorre  on  the  east.  Pau 
the  capital. — P 

* A •null  territory,  0 leagues  long  and  5 broad,  veparated  from  : 
Spanish  Navarre  by  the  Pyrenees.  It  occupies  the  8.  W.  extremity 
of  France.  8t.  Joan  Pied  <lc  Port  the  capita!. — P. 

* Jean  d'Albret,  great  grandfather  of  Henry  IV.— P. 

* tjrhourd  signifies  coast,  in  the  Gascon  dialect. 

1 “ Pay*  de  Soul*"  (the  country  of  Soule,  situated  between  Bearn 
and  Nararre.  Mauleoa  the  capital.)—1 “ Term  de  Labourd’  (coun- 
try of  Labour,  situated  on  the  sea  coast.  Bayonne,  the  capital.) — P. 

* Soule,  Labour  and  Lower  Nararre  are  called  the  Basque  prov- 
inces. The  Basques  form  the  principal  part  of  the  population,  both  in 
the  towns  and  the  country,  and  they  still  retain  their  Tory  peculiar 
language  and  coetumo. — P 

* Don  Luis  de  Haro,  prime  minister  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain. — P. 

1 In  tire  river  Bidassoa  nearly  at  the  crossing  place  Into  Fontara- 
bia  to  Andaya  on  the  French  side,  is  a small  barren  and  uninhabited 
island,  formerly  named  the  Isle  of  Pheasants,  but  being  the  place 
where  the  conference  was  held  between  France  and  Spain,  which 
produced  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  it  tlience  received  the  name  of 
Isle  de  la  Conference.  Tuciey’s  Mar.  Geog.  II.  p.  74,— P. 


part  of  Spain,  extended  their  devastations  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees, a prince  of  Beam  marked  with  three  stakes,  the  site 
of  a castle,  which  was  afterwards  raised  to  impede  their 
progress.  TTie  same  edifice,  built  in  the  ninth  century,  was 
occupied  both  as  a palace  and  a fortress.  The  people  of 
Beam  called  it  Paou,  which  signifies  a stake,  and  from  the 
protection  it  afforded,  houses  were  grouped  round  it,  and  n 
town  was  thus  formed  in  the  tenth  century,  which  continued 
to  increase  and  prosper  under  the  government  of  good  and 


enlightened  princes.  Such  was  the  origin  of  Pau,  a city 
built  with  some  sort  of  elegance,  near  the  extremity  of  a 
table-land  that  commands  the  fruitful  valley  watered  by  the 


Gave,*1  which  derives  its  name  from  the  ancient  capital  of 
Beam.  The  principal  ornaments  of  the  town  are  a lofty 
bridge  that  rises  above  the  river  with  the  majesty  of  an  aque- 
duct, together  with  the  castle,  the  court  of  justice,  and  a 
public  walk  adorned  with  a fine  fountain.  Pau  is  renowned 
as  the  birthplace  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  but  it  has  also  pro- 
duced Gaston  de  Foix,  the  celebrated  duke  of  Nemours, 
Jane  d’Albret,  who,  although  queen  of  a petty  state,  acted  an 
important  part  in  French  history,  and  the  viscount  D'Orthes, 
who  in  Bayonne,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  spared  the 
victims  devoted  by  Charles  the  Ninth it  was  also  the  na- 
tive town  of  Peter  Marea,®  one  of  the  most  learned  prelates 
in  the  Gallican  church,  of  Pardies  the  astronomer,  and  last- 
ly, of  the  general,*  who  accepted  die  Swedish  throne,  and 
renounced  his  country.  It  may  be  repeated  that  Henry 
the  Fourth  was  bom  in  the  castle  of  ran,  which,  during 
the  revolution,  was  changed  into  a barrack,  and  after  the 
restoration,  into  a royal  palace.  A large  tortoise-shell,  once 
the  cradle  of  the  monarch,  is  preserved  with  almost  reli- 
gious veneration ; other  relics  of  the  great  and  good  king 
are  kept  with  the  same  care.  But  Pau  has  more  tides  to 
celebrity  than  those  arising  from  historical  associations ; it 
holds  no  mean  place  among  die  industrious  towns  in  France ; 
the  manufactures  consist  of  cloth,  carpets  and  woollen  stuffi.* 
Nay,  situated  above  it,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gave  de  Pau, 
is  a place  of  some  trade  it  was  the  native  town  of  Abba- 
die,  a famous  protest  am  theologian. 

Oloron  or  Oleron  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gave  d’Ossau,* 
carries  on  a trade  with  Spain ; it  sends  among  other  articles 
into  that  country,  a great  many  boxwood  combs  made  by 
machinery ; it  exports  timber  for  the  royal  navy,  and  the 
wool  tt  receives  from  Spanish  Navarre  into  different  parts  of 
France/  Mouleon  stands  in  a fruitful  valley;  it  is  the 
smallest  capital  of  a district*  in  the  department.  Orthez,* 

* Gave  de  Pau. 

1 This  act  is  attributed  to  the  viacount  La  Braae,  a native  of  Or- 
thet.  Encyc.  Method. — P. 

**  Pierre  de  Mama,  president  of  parliament,  and  afterward*  arch* 

: bishop  of  Toulouse,  under  Louie  XIII. — P. 

* Bernadette. 

* “ Pau  holds  an  important  rank  among  the  manufacturing  town* 
of  France,  from  ita  manufactories  of  linens  and  carpota ; it  is  also 
noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  dried  geese  and  hams,  the  last  of  which 
take  their  name  from  Bayonne."  M.  B.  It  has  manufactories  of 
cloth,  linsn,  handkerchiefs  and  hats  ; also  paper  mills,  tanneries,  and 
dying  houses,  and  a trade  in  hams,  geese,  chestnuts  and  lime.  (Voe- 
gten  i The  principal  manufactures  are  linens,  table  linen  and  tow- 
els ; its  hams,  which  are  celebrated,  are  shipped  at  Bayonne.  Ed. 
Encyc. — P. 

f **  It  has  manufactories  of  woollen  stuffs." 

e Gave  d’Oloron.  (Vosgion.) 

r “ It  carries  on  with  Spain,  a considerable  trad*  in  hams,  and  in 
( boxwood  combs  made  by  machinery-  It  sends  to  other  parts  of 
I France,  the  wool  received  from  Spanish  Navarre  and  collected  in  the 
department,  and  also  timber  for  like  royal  navy." 

» 44  Subprefecture"  or  arrondisscmsnt. — F. 

t Ortex,  Ourtes  (Vosgien). 
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another  chief  town  of  a district,*  and  a place  of  greater  im- 
portance, it!  well  built  and  commanded  by  the  ruin*  of  an 
old  castle.  Jane  d’AJbret  granted  it  an  university/  and 
founded  a school,  in  which  a trial  was  made  of  what  has 
been  since  called  die  system  of  mutual  instruction,  a system 
renewed  at  tin;  present  day,  and  generally  believed  to  be  of 
English  invention.'  A destructive  battle  was  fought  at  the 
gates  of  the  town  in  1814;  Marshal  Souk,  at  the  brad  of 
20,000  men,  sustained  the  shock  of  70,000  English,  Span- 
iards and  Portuguese  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  purchased  a victory  with  the  loss  of  10,000 
men.  The  salt  springs  near  Salic*,  a anal!  town  in  the 
same  district/  abound  in  salt  of  * pure  whiteness,  to  which 
has  been  attributed  die  superiority  of  die  tains  cured  at 
Pau  and  Bayonne.*  It  was  in  the  last  town  that  die  bayo- 
net was  invented  in  the  eighteenth  century/- — a formidable 
weapon  by  which  many  victories  have  been  since)  decided. 

Bayonne  is  die  only  trading  town  in  France,  that  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  of  two  rivers,  in  which  the  tide  rises. 
The  Nivc  and  the  Adour  divide  it  into  three  nearly  equal 
parts,  called  Great  Bayonne,  Little  Bayonne  and  the  suburb 
of  St.  Esprit.  The  streets  ace  broad  and  straight ; die  squares 
and  market  places  are  adorned  with  different  edifices,  the 
finest  of  which  are  die  cathedra!  ami  the  exchange.'  A*  a 
smog  place,  it  may  be  ranked  in  the  first  class ; it  is  the 
seat  of  a bishopric,  and  die  capital  of  a district.'1  Great 
Bayonne  is  commanded  by  an  old  casde,  little  Bayonne 
by  a modem  casde,  and  die  suburb  of  St.  Esprit  by  a cita- 
del, the  work  of  Vouban,  which  has  been  since  enlarged 
’ and  improved.  The  harbour,  although  difficult  of  access 
for  large  ships,  is  safe  and  much  frequented  by  snail  ves- 
sels. Many  persons  are  engaged  in  tin;  coasting  trade  and 
in  the  cod  fisheries.  Bayonne  rivals  Andaye  in  preparing 
the  liqueur  that  bears  the  name  of  that  village  /'  it  sends 
chocolate  into  most  parts  of  France/  and  wines  of  the  first 
quality  are  produced  in  the  neighbourhood. 

. The  people  in  die  department  of  the  Landes  see  die 
summits  of  die  Pyrenees  only  at  a distance ; the  Adour  and 
the  Lay  which  descend  from  tliosc  mountains,  water  fields 
fruitful  in  maize  and  wheat,  and  die  hills  on  die  left  are  cov- 
ered .with  vineyards.  But  on  leaving  the  Adour,  vast  plains 
of  sand  fatigue  the  eye  by  an  uniformity  which  is  only  broken 
by  ponds,  marshes  or  lieaths,  and  at  distant  intervals,  by 
meadows  and  cultivated  fields.  A long  green  belt  near  tint 
sea  shore  is  formed  by  a forest  of  maritime  pines;  die  same 
part  of  the  country  h thinly  peopled.  These  monotonous 
and  dismal  plains  (kmdej)  give  their  name  to  die  deport- 
ment. The  peasants  five  in  isolated  cottages;  the  father  of 
the  family  employs  himself  in  cultivating  the  ground,  or  in 
other  rural  labours,  while  the  young  people  often  travel  ten 
leagues  round  die  country  for  die  purpose  of  making  char- 


coal in  the  forests,  or  of  leading  their  flocks  to  pastures,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  ople  were  wanderers,  and  not 
unwilling  to  quk  an  ungrateful  soil ; certainly  their  great  so- 
briety, their  comparatively  few  wants,  and  the  velocity  with- 
which  they  move  along  their  deserts  by  means  of  long  stilw, 
might  afford  them  great  facility  in  removing ; but  die  love- 
of  country  prevails.  The  land,  however,  is  not  wholly  un-» 
productive ; die  peasant  cultivates  hemp,  makes  sail  cloth, 
and  derives  considerable  profit  Irian  the  resin  of  his  pine 
trees.  The  sod  abounds  in  iron  ore,  and  there  are  not 
fewer  than  seventeen  place*  in  the  department  in  which  it 
may  be  smelted.* 

Dax/  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adour,  above  its 
junction  with  the  Lay,  may  be  considered  an  important 
town,  not  front  its  population,  but  as  bring  the  capital  of  a 
district.*"  It  k well  built  and  encompassed  by  old  walls- 
flanked  with  towers.  The  hospital  may  be  mentioned  for 
the  excellent  wav  in  which  it  is  managed,  and  on  account 
of  the  attention  bestowed  on  die  inmates.*  It  possesses  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  containing  a fine  collection  of 
fossil  shells  mostly  found  in  the  vicinity;  some  species 
which  are  still  inhabitants  of  tire  neighbouring  sea,  prove 
that  the  sandy  plains  in  the  department  were  covered 
by  die  ocean  at  a later  period  dan  the  marine  de- 
posits round  Paris,  The  thermal  springs  are  much  fre- 
quented ; their  mean  temperature  is  about  166“  of  Fahren- 
heit.1' The  waters  are  collected  in  a pentagonal  reservoir 
nearly  25  feet  in  deptli,  surrounded  widt  porticos  and 
iron  rails.  The  vapours  dial  rise  form  diem  in  the  morn- 
ing when  die  air  is  add,  form  a dense  log,  which  cov- 
ers sometimes  die  whole  town.  Tile  Romans  were  not 
ignorant  of  the  thermal  springs  in  this  ancient  city-  of  die 
Tarieili ; it  was  sty  foil  by  them  Aytue  TarbdUat  ,-r  it  is 
still  not  (infrequently  called  Ays,  which,  as  well  as  its  more 
common  appellation,  is  evidendy  derived  from  the  same 
name.  Jt  passed  from  die  Roman  domination  under  drat 
of  the  Goths ; die  latter  were  succeeded  by  the  Franks, 
who  were  in  their  turn  expelled  by  the  Fiucoiws  or  Gas- 
eous. The  Aral*  took  it  in  die  year  910,  ami  the  Eng 
lish  in  the  twelfth  century ; it  was  freed  from  die  yoke  of 
the  latter  about  the  middle  of  the  fifieendi  by  Charles  die 
Seventh ; it  carries  on  at  present  a considerable  trade  in 
the  products  of  die  department.  It  was  das  native  town  of 
Boras,  die  inventor  of  the  reflecting  circle.  The  small 
village  of  Toy  in  the  vicinity  claims  the  honour  of  having 
given  birth  to  Vincent  de  Paul,’  whom  die  church  adores 
a*  a saint,  and  humanity  reveres  as  a benefeemr. 

St.  Sever  rises  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Adour,  at  die  dis- 
lanre  of  ten  leagues  above  Dax.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
William  Sancho,'  duke  of  Gascony,  who,  in  die  year  982, 
founded  (here  a celebrated  abbey  of  Benedictines.  Aire, 


■*  14  Subprefcelurc"  or  arrondiseoroent. — P, 

* Established  for  the  protostants  ; fupprewwd  by  Louis  XIV.— P. 

* Hiatoirc  do  Joanne  d'Atbret,  par  Mile.  Vauvrflier*. 

* 44  ArTondisaemcnt." 

* 44  The  hams  of  Pau  or  Bayonne" — cured  at  Pau,  and  shipped  at 
Bayonne. — P 

•The  bayonet  appears  to  have  been  first  manufactured  In  the  town 
of  Bayonne,  from  winch  rt  derives  its  name.  It  was  first  introduced 
by  the  French  about  the  end  of  tho  17th  century,  and  was  employed 
with  great  success  in  the  war  of  1089.  Ed-  Eneyc. — P. 

« “Mint.” 

k Andaye,  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the  llidassoa,  is  the  Ust  town  in 
France.  Turkey's  Mar.  Guog.  V.  II.  p.  24.  Andaye  is  noted  for  its 
brandy.  (Vasgwn.)— P. 

1 “It  is  noted  for  its  chocolate” — Its  wines,  raisins  and  chocolate 
are  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  north  of  Europe.  Ed. 
Encre. — P. 


k 4‘  17  furnaces." 

1 Dacqs,  Acqs.  Eneyc.  Method, 

*4‘  Sobprofccture”  or  arrondissement. — P. 

• 44  On  y roll  un  hospice  civil  fort  bien  lena” — Ihere  is  in  Dax  a 
well  managed  alms- bouse.  M.  B. — The  establishments  in  Franc*  for  the 
reception  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  hare  recourse  to  public  charity 
are  of  two  kinds,  vis.  hospitals  (kdpitx urj  for  the  sick,  and  horpim, 
for  the  infirm  and  indigent.  PeucheL,  Stalls  ties  u*  de  la  France,  p. 
3GI.  In  the  large  towns  in  France  there  are  generally  two  hospi- 
tals, one  for  the  indigent  sick,  tho  other  for  the  aged  poor,  Ed  En- 
cye— P. 

• 44  GO®  of  Reaumur.' 1 

» Aq%<r  Jrrgwsr#  TtrMiittr,  D’Anv. 

• Born  1570  si  Ranquincs,  a small  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Pmiy, 
diocese  of  Acqs;  died  I GOO — canonized  by  Benedict  XIII,  I7I&. 
Beau  rs  is — P. 

r 41  Guillaume  Sane  he.” 
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ft!  tliP  foot  of  a hill,  is  tbe  ancient  Vinu  JuiH,  which  was 
calk'd  Jiturts  before  the  reign  of  Augustus,  from  the  Atvr* 
the  name  given  by  the  Tanuate*  to  the  Adour,  tliat  flows 
below  the  town.  Tartas  rises  like  an  amphitheatre  on  die 
declivity  of  a hill ; it  is  watered  by  tbe  Midouze,  a feeder 
of  the  Adour ; the  country  in  die  neighbourhood  abounds 
in  tortoises,  red  partridges  and  different  sorts  of  game.  Last- 
ly, Mont  de  Marsan,  situated  near  the  confluence  of  die 
Douze  and  die  Midou,  formerly  a very  insignificant  town, 
lias  increased  in  population,  since  it  became  the  capital  of 
the  department  It  beans  the  name  of  its  founder,  Peter, 
viscount  of  Marsan,  by  wltom  it  was  built  in  the  year  1 140. 
Although  not  a manufacturing  town,  its  position  at  the  en- 
trance into  a vast  plain,  renders  it  the  principal  mart  for  die 
trade  of  the  department. 

The  Levre,  a small  river,  which  rises  on  tbe  north  of 
Mont  de  Marsan,  and  throws  itself  into  the  bay  of  Arca- 
clwn,k  serves  as  a boundary  to  the  department  of  die  Gi- 
ronde. The  sandy  plains  or  larules  extend  uearly  to  die 
bunks  of  the  Garonne,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  the 
rich  vineyards  of  Mcdoc,  Haul  Bnon,  St.  Emiibn  and 
Grave;  they  terminate  on  die  west  in  sandy  downs  diat 
stretch  along  the  $a»-sbare  ; the  particles  of  sand  carried  by 
die  wind,  covered  formerly  every  year  a sjiacc  seventy-two 
feet  in  breadth  by  fifty  leagues  in  length.  The  steeple  of 
a church  was  long  seen  near  die  canal  of  Fumes,  while  die 
other  parts  of  the  building  were  buried  in  the  sand.  Sev- 
eral houses  on  die  coast  of  Medoc,  have  been  destroyed  in 
die  same  manner,  and  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  are  only 
observed  in  an  ancient  forest  near  the  bay  of  Arcachon.  ft 
was  the  opinion  of  13  reman  tier  the  engineer,  that  plants  well 
adapted  lor  such  kinds  of  soil,  might  be  raised  on  these 
downs ; his  advice  was  followed,  and  they  have  since  be- 
come fruitful.4.  Tbe  marble  monument,  which  records  the 
memory  of  the  event,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants, 
is  now  surrounded  by  cultivated  fields.  In  the  country  be- 
tweeti  the  Garonne  and  tbe  Dordogne,  tbe  most  varied  and 
picturesque  sites  succeed  the  uniformity  of  the  heaths.  The 
soil  between  the  last  river  and  tbe  Dronne,  which  forms  the 
northern  limit  of  die  department,  consists  of  calcareous 
heights,  covered  w ith  coppice  or  vineyards,  and  separated 
from  each  other  hy  fruitful  vallies.  Enriched  by  agricul- 
ture and  trade,  die  people  are  industrious  and  enlightened ; 
iron  and  odter  mineral  substances  arc  worked  with  profit ; 
flocks  of  merinos  are  by  no  means  uncommon  on  die  estates 
of  the  wealthy  proprietors,  and  of  late  years,  die  best  breeds 
from  England  have  been  introduced  into  the  country.4 

The  towns  situated  in  the  landes  arc  poor  and  diinly 
peopled  ; such  is  Bazas,  die  capital  of  a district.4  Although 
it  possesses  no  other  antiquities  than  medals  and  mosaics,  it 

» .faint*,  D'Anv.  A reason. 

r “ Since  the  engineer  Bremontier  suggested  the  ides  that  these 
d»wni  might  he  fixed  by  Mowing  them  with  plants  suited  to  the  wail, 
U»*y  have  been  rendered  productive."  France  is  indebted  to  Bre- 
montier  for  fixing  the  Mode  and  planting  the  down#  along  the  Golf  ! 
of  Gascony,  and  for  restoring  those  sandy  soils  to  cultivation.  (Beau* 
vans.)  Since  l?&3,  the  government  has  attempted  checking  the  prog- 
res#  of  tike  downs,  by  raising  pines  from  •cods  on  tbair  internal  de- 
clivities, and  as  far  as  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  it  is  said  to 
have  succeeded.  Turkey’s  Mar.  Geog.  V.  II.  p.  5. — 1*. 

1 “ Enriched  by  it*  agriculture  and  a vary  extensive  commerce,  the 
department  of  the  Gironde  also  contains  many  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. Iron  is  extensively  manufactured ; there  are  four  high 
furnaces*  and  seven  fineries!  in  tbe  department.  Many  of  the 
wealthy  proprietors  keep  flocks  of  merinos,  and  are  also  engaged  in 
introducing  the  English  long  wooled  sheep." — P. 

• Smelting  furnaces.  4 Refining  faro  arc* — used  in  making  bar  iron. 

• " Arrondisseraent."  1 Cesste,  D’Anv. 

t “ The  cathedral  is  one  of  tbe  finest  monument*  of  the  fourteenth 


in  known  to  km  been  an  important  place  in  tins  time  of  the 
Homans,  who  called  it  Cattium  I'nsalum,'  because  it  was 
situated  in  the  territory  of  the  Vatata.  The  diocese,  of 
which  it  was  formerly  the  seat,  must  have  been  very  ancient, 
since  one  of  tbe  bishops  was  present  at  the  council  of  Agde 
in  the  year  506.  The  cathedral  is  a fine  Gothic  edifice  of 
die  fourteenth  century.  The  ruins  of  die  church  of  Ozeste, 
another  Gothic  budding,  erected  by  pope  Clement  the  Fifth, 
may  be  seen  at  a short  distance  from  die  walls.*  Jjangon, 
surrounded  by  tbe  vineyards  of  Grave,  is  better  built ; it 
rises  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Garonne,  when-  the  tide,  still 
perceptible,  favours  die  trade  of  die  town,  and  the  convey- 
ance of  its  w ines.  Of  late  years,  steam  boats  have  sailed 
regularly  to  Bordeaux,  and  die  communication  between  the 
two  towns,  has  in  consequence  been  much  increased. 

Many  islands  are  scattered  in  different  parts  of  die  river, 
and  the  banks  are  bordered  by  fruitful  hills.  On  the  rigln 
bank  are  situated  the  old  tow  cm  and  embattled  walls  of 
Cadillac,  as  well  as  tlm  fine  c tie  of  Epernon.  Riuns  at  a 
greater  distance  to  the  north,  on  the  same  bank  of  the  river, 
contains  1 500  inhabitants.  Castres,  on  tile  left  bank,  near 
tbe  confluence  of  the  Gue-Mort,  is  not  so  important  a place 
tut  the  last,  but  better  built,  and  i»  agreeably  situated  on  the 
road  from  Toulouse  to  Bordeaux.  Tbe  last  city  rises  ma- 
jestically on  die  banks  of  the  Garonne,  at  the  place  where 
die  river  forms  a large  curve,  and  renders  die  harbour  very 
imposing.  It  describes  an  are,  of  which  the  two  extremi- 
ties are  i iot  less  Uiau  a league-  distant  from  each  other,  and 
die  spare  it  eurluecs  may  contain  a diousand  ships.  Bor- 
deaux^ may  lie  ranked  Irom  its  commerce  and  importance 
among  the  first  towns  in  die  kingdom.  A line  of  fine 
buildings  extends  along  the  whole  length  of  die  city,'  and 
vessels  of  every  size  and  from  every  nation  repair  to  (he 
harbour.  The  mean  breadth  of  the  river  may  be  more 
dian  a mile  ;k  it  flows  with  rapidity,  and  a magnificent 
bridge,  consisting  of  seventeen  arches,  erected  ov  er  die  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  Garonne,  occupies  a spare  equal  to  648 
yards'  in  length.  The  difficulties  against  which  the  archi- 
tect had  to  contend  in  budding  such  a bridge  in  such  a 
situation,  were  apparently  insurmountable,  ft  was  neces- 
sary to  overcome  die  obstacles  arising  from  die  sandy  and 
shifting  bed  of  the  river,  from  the  depth  of  twenty-five  to 
fnrty  feet,"  from  the  force  of  the  tide,  which  twice  a-day 
rises  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  yards,"  and  from  die  cur- 
rents occasioned  by  die  same  cause,  the  velocity  of  which 
sometimes  exceeds  three  yards  in  .i  second.  OW  Bor- 
deaux extends  on  die  right  of  the  bridge ; the  streets 
arc  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  squares  and  market 
places  are  irregular.  The  quarter  of  Chartrons  is  the. 
most  Commercial  part  of  the  town,*  but  the  finest  and  best 

century.  The  Gothic  church  of  Oieste.l  founded  by  Pop©  C foment 
V.  ii  situated  at  a short  distance  from  the  walls  now  in  nuns  (m  trm- 
rmUts  en  nines.)" 

J Orc«*e  T Create*  was  bishop  of  Baza*  in  585.  Jfovcri. — P: 

* Boordeaux. 

• The  river  form*  a semicircular  basin.  700  Cxlhouu  broad,  and  i* 
lined  by  a superb  quay,  with  magnificent  building*.  Twkty  • M*V- 

Geog.  V.  II.  p 83.— P. 

k *■  Tbe  breadth  of  the  river  ie  equal  to  three  fourth*  of  a foairue  - 
The  river  opposite  Bordeaux  is  between  300  and  400  to!***  in  breadth* 
Ed.  Eneye. 

1 “ 4HH  metre*  " 

* u 7 to  10  metre*," 

■ " 4 to  C metres.”— The  tide  rise*  to  the  height  of  12  feet.  Ed. 
Encre.  „ . 

• The  suburb  of  Chartrons,  in  which  lb*  principal  merchant*  re- 
side. (Ed.  Eneyc  >—  Bordeaux  eoiwfoi*  of  the  city  («J*l  town,)  and 
the  three  suburb*  of  the  Chapeau  Rouge , Su  Sunn  and  the  Chartron*. 
{Encyc.  Method.) — P. 
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built  it  the  quarter  of  the  Chapeau  Rouge.  Lou»  the  I 
Fourteenth  destroyed  die  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  ded- 
icated to  the  tutelary  gods,  in  order  to  enlarge  die  esplanade  . 
of  the  Chateau  Trompctte ; but  die  castle  itself  lias  been  | 
destroyed  since  the  revolution,  and  modern  buildings  nut  | 
unworthy  of  so  wealthy  a city  are  now  raised  on  the  site.* 
All  tliat  remains  of  tire  old  fortifications,  now  useless,  are  [ 
the  ruins  of  die  fort  of  St.  Grout  at  the  extremity  of  the 
quarter  of  Chartrons ; die  dockyards  extend  at  their  base. 

The  old  dungeons4,  in  the  castle  af  Ha  are  Bill  entire ; 
they  are  used  as  a prison.  Hie  Burgundian  gate,'  a fine 
triumphal  arch,  rises  on  the  quay,  opposite  dm  bridge ; it 
was  built  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  the  grandson  of 
Louis  die  Fourteenth.*  Another  gate  near  die  old  trench- 
es of  Salhrieres,  may  be  remarked  on  account  of  the  Goth- 
ic edifice  which  rises  shove  it ; k is  the  ancient  town- 
house.  The  Royal  square*  is  more  worthy  of  the  name  from 
die  buildings  which  adorn  it,  than  from  its  size.  The  l 'late 
DaupMne,  more  regular  dtsii  die  last,  is  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a much  frequented  walk,  called  the  alleys  of 
Touniy ; the  other  squares  worthy  of  notice,  arc  die 
Plate  tTArmet,  and  those  of  Si.  Germain  and  Grande- 
hommes.  The  cathedral,  the  largest  church  in  the  town, 
is  a Gothic  edifice;  the  interior,  imposing  from  its  rise,  is 
adorned  with  a magnificent  altar.  The  large  theatre,  a 
circular  building/  surpasses  most  places  of  the  sa me  kind 
in  elegance  of  architecture,  amt  in  die  commodious  ar- 
rangement of  the  boxes.  A light  and  graceful  dome  tow- 
ers above  the  exchange,  the  rendezvous  for  merchants 
from  every  port  of  the  world.  The  ancient  archiepiscopal 
palace,  an  edifice  remarkable  for  its  regularity,  was  chang- 
ed into  a royal  palace  at  the  restoration.  Bordeaux,  like 
Paris,  has  a pompous  cemetery,  where  die  wealthy  accu- 
mulate marbles  and  inscriptions ; it  is  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  die  town,  in  the  enclosure  of  the  new  Chartreuse, 
near  a handsome  modern  church  embellished  with  fresco 
paintings.  Within  the  same  rich  city  are  situated  several 
hospitals,  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  different 
academical  societies,  and  a public  library,  consisting  of 
110,000  volumes,  among  which  is  a copy  of  Montaigne’s 
Essays  with  marginal  corrections  written  by  die  author ; it 
possesses  besides,  a botanical  garden,  one  of  the  four  es- 
tablished by  government  for  the  purpose  of  naturalizing  ex- 
otic plants,  a collection  of  natural  history,  schools  of  theol- 
ogy, medicine,  surgery,  drawing  and  painting,  and  lastly  a 

* Tbs  Chateau  Tromsetto  was  purchased  from  the  lete  king  (Louis 
XVI.)  by  a company  of  speculator*,  for  the  purpose  of  being  taken 
down,  in  order  to  build  with  the  material*  a fine  square,  and  several 
splendid  streets,  to  the  number  of  1300  houses.  (Ed.  Encyc.  1813.)— P. 

b “ The  Donkm"— principal  tower  or  keep. 

* 11  Porto  dc  Bourgogne’ — Gate  of  Burgundy. 

4 Louis,  duke  of  Burgundy,  father  of  Louie  5iV. — l*. 

* “Plate  Royals.1* 

* In  tha  ahape  or  the  segment  of  an  oval,  occupying  a space  of  306 
by  1(35  feet,  with  the  principal  front  at  one  end,  where  there  is  a por- 
tico of  twelve  very  large  Corinthian  columns.  Ed.  Encyc.— P. 

* **  — a cabinet  of  natural  history,  a university,*  a faculty  of  theolo- 
gy , ecboota  of  medicine,  drawing  and  painting,  a gallery  of  pictures,  and 
a museum  of  antiquities,  in  the  last  of  which  are  collected  the  different 
tombs  and  basso-relievos,  that  havo  been  found  within  the  town  or  in 
its  neighbourhood.'* 

* “Academic  Vniveriitaire." — TW  general  superintendence  of  education  m 
France  k intrusted  to  the  Council  of  ruMic  biStmciwo,  sutanlinate  to  which 
arc  iboi  Academies,  equal  to  the  royal  court*  in  number.  TW  Academic* 
have  lli*  immediate  wpcnalendeDce  of  nil  the  schools  within  iWir  jomdirtioci. 
TW  tefeooh  are  arranged  in  the  following  order  : viz.  l«l,  Fnenllics ; 2d.  Royal 
and  Comonuna]  Colleges ; 3d,  Senunarics  ( Institutions,]  and  Ikumliug  Reboot* 

| P entiom ) i,  4th,  Primary  Schools.  The  academic*  with  their  faeoluc*  corre- 
spond to  the  former  universities,  whence  tbo  term  '*  academic  univerjitaire,"  in 
im  original.— P. 


museum  of  antiquities,  in  which  Ire  tombs  and  h«s so- re- 
lievos collected  in  the  town  « neighbourhood.*  Wu  hive 
bid  occasion  to  mention  in  ancient  temple,  now  wholly  de- 
stroyed; some  arcades  of  au  amphitheatre,  called  the  pal- 
ace of  GaUieims/  are  the  onH  remains  that  serve  to  recil' 
the  Roman  domination.  It  is  supposed  that  Bordeaux: 
was  a town  before  the  conquest  of  Cesar,  and  that  its  an- 
cient name  cant#  from  two  words  of  Celtic  origin,  Bvr  and 
Wed,  signifying  a Gallic  fortress,  which  the  Romans  cor- 
rupted into  flurdigtila.  It  is  by  dial  name  that  Ausonius 
me  I nams  it  in  ins  verses ; h became  the  capital  of  the  sec- 
ond Aquitania  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  It  was  ravag- 
ed by  the  Visigoths  about  die  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  four  hundred  years  afterwards,  by  the  Saracens  and 
the  Normans ; it  passed  with  the  whole  of  Aquitaine  into 
the  power  of  the  English  in  die  year  11 S2.1  It  was  en- 
larged under  Henry  the  Second  and  Edward  the  Third, 
but  it  did  not  become  very  flourishing  until  Charles  die 
Seventh  freed  h from  a foreign  yoke.  Although  it  may 
be  doubted  that  it  was  the  native  town  of  Ausonius  and 
Sidonius  Apolli narks,  it  claims  at  least  the  merit  of  having 
given  birth  10  Montesquieu,  to  Berquin,  to  Dueos  and  Gen- 
sonne,  two  distinguished  members  of  the  national  conven- 
tion, and  lastly  to  the  celebrated  defender  of  Louis  the 
Sixteenth/  whose  devotedness  was  rewarded  with  die  most 
honourable  dignities. 

Bordeaux  has  its  distilleries,  vinegar,  nitric  acid  and  su- 
gar works ; it  possesses  piper,  cotton,  silk  and  woollen 
manufactories ; the  porcelain,  glass,  bats,  carpets  and  stock- 
ings made  in  the  same  place  are  sold  in  different  parts  of 
France.1  It  equips  every  year  nearly  two  hundred  ves- 
sels, and  of  tlie.se  several  are  sent  to  the  cod  and  whale 
fisheries. 

The  small  town  of  Blaye,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
ancient  Hlnria,  is  situated  below  the  narrow  tongue  of 
j land,  called  the  lift  <T Ambit,'"  on  die  right  bank  of  the 
Gironde,  opposite  Medoc.  It  is  divided  kito  tnfo  parts, 
one  of  which  rises  on  the  acclivity  of  a hill,  and  the  other 
on  the  summit,  where  four  large  bastions  serve  with  the 
fort  of  Medoc  to  guard  die  entrance  into  die  river.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  Caribert,  who  died  in  die  year  574, 
and  the  brave  Roland,  who  fell  at  Roncevaux  in  7TS,  were 
buried  within  the  walls  of  the  town.  Liboume,  the  capi- 
tal of  a district,*  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dor- 
dogne and  die  Dronne it  is  encompassed  with  walls  and 

h The  amphitheatre  and  the  palace  of  GalUenus  were  two  distinct 
edifice*  The  former  was  of  an  oval  figure,  8547  feet  in  length  and  140 
in  breadth.  A few  wail*  and  two  of  the  gate*  are  the  only  remains  of 
the  loiter.  Encyc.  Method, — P. 

1 By  the  marriage  of  Eleanor,  only  daughter  of  William  the  tenth 
and  lout  duke  of  Gtrienne,  who  had  (men  divorced  from  Louie  VU.  of 
France  in  115$,  with  Henry  of  Normandy,  afterward*  Henry  II.  of 
England,  Bordeaux  became  subjoct  to  the  prince*  of  that  country,  by 
whom  it  wu  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified.  Ed.  Encyc. — P. 

1 Count  De*ete,  urn  youngest  of  the  council  of  Lout*  XVI.,  selected 
a*  their  associate  by  the  two  elder  council,  Malrsherbesand  Tronchet, 
after  the  refusal  of  Target  to  officiate.  He  lived  in  retirement  till  the 
restoration,  when  he  was  mode  president  of  the  Court  of  Conation, 
and  afterward*  ennobled,  by  Louis  XVUI. — P 

• “ Bordeaux  possesses  manufactories  of  vinegar  and  nitric  acid, 
distilleries  and  sugar  refineries  ; it  also  manufacture*  paper,  cottons, 
hats,  stocking*,  pottery  ( delft- tru re.)  glass,  carpet*  and  oil  cloth.'' 

• The  point  between  toe  two  rivers,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ga- 
ronne and  the  Dordogne. — P. 

■ “ Su  bp  re  fee  lure'  or  anon  dine  meat. 

• Liboume  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dordogne  and  tine 
Ilia.  (Voagien.  Encyc.  Method.  Rees'  Cyc.)  The  Dronne  is  a branch 
of  tha  llle. — P. 
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agreeable  walks,  and  was  founded  by  Edward  the  First, 
kmg  of  England.  La  Reote,  the  last  town  worthy  of  no- 
tice, rises  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  department, 
on  a hill  which  commands  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne. 

It  was  die  birthplace  oSthe  two  Fauchers,  both  victims  of 
the  same  political  revolution.  Twin  brothers,  and  united 
to  each  other  by  the  most  devoted  attachment,  their  patri- 
otism called  them  both  to  the  field  of  battle,  where  they 
served  in  the  same  ranks,  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
same  engagements,  and  were  made  generals  at  the  same 
time.  Enthusiastically  attached  to  liberty,  they  disdained 
to  promote  the  ambition  of  a single  man  ; as  soon,  there- 
fore, as  Bonaparte  assumed  the  title  of  consul,  and  there- 
by announced  his  ambitious  designs,  they  rosigned  their 
commissions.  Their  retirement  was  ennobled  with  the 
laurels  of  twenty  campaigns.  But  the  presence  of  foreign 
troops  on  the  French  territory  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  the  continuance  of  hostilities  after  the  departure  of  Na- 
poleon, and  the  return  of  the  King,  announcing  the  dangers 
which  threatened  France,  the  two  brothers  accepted  from 
general  Clause!,  the  honourable  office  of  defending  their 
native  town,  an  office  which  they  fulfilled  with  much  zeaL 
and  ability  until,  informed  of  the  state  of  events,  they  laid 
down  their  arms.  Their  patriotism  was  imputed  to  them 
as  a crime ; summoned  before  a special  commission,  no 
advocate  was  bold  enough  to  defend  them.  The  two 
brothers  were  in  consequence  doomed  to  death,  and  as 
they  had  been  inseparable  during  life,  so  they  died  in  em- 
bracing each  other. 

It  a traveller  were  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  soil  in  the  | 
department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne  from  the  wide  and  fer- 
tile vullies  that  these  two  rivers  water,  he  might  suppose  it 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  in  France.  But  the  dismal  landes 
that  have  been  already  mentioned,  extend  on  the  west,  and 
cover  an  eighth  purl  of  the  surface.  The  hills  situated  on 
the  cast  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Lot,  particular- 
ly near  the  banks  of  the  Lot,  are  by  no  means  fruitful. 
On  the  north,  the  labourer  attempts  to  derive  some  profit 
from  a ferruginous  clay,  which  co\rers  several  districts  ; it 
may  be  truly  said,  however,  that  the  soil  is  ungrateful.1 
But  in  die  more  fertile  parts  of  the  country,  the  corn  crops 
suffice  amply  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Trees  of 
different  kinds  are  loaded  with  fruit,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  best  prunes  in  France  are  exported  from  the  depart- 
ment.11 The  vines,  often  cultivated  with  the  plough, 
and  suffered  to  grow  without  props,  yield  double  the  quan- 
tity of  wine  that  the  inhabitants  consume.  Most  of  the 
wines  are  red,  thick  and  strong;  they  may  be  kept  a long 
time,  and  are  not  impaired  by  distant  voyages.  Hemp 
grows  to  a great  height,  and  judges  consider  it  superior  to 
any  in  the  north ; tobacco  is  cultivated  on  a great  scale, 

* " It  may  be  truly  Hold  that  in  one  half  of  tint  department,  the  noil  ia 
unproductive." 

h **  Plum  trees  are  the  moat  common,  particularly  those  that  furoitih 
the  excellent  prunes  called  eni«$*  which  firm  an  extonsirc  article  of 
exportation." 

* Fr.  cut*,  a graft. 

* “ Iron  is  tho  most  important  of  its  mineral  productions  ; it  supplies 
three  high  furnaces,  three  Catalan  forges, t and  live  fineries." 

t Kumar?*  in  which  lough  or  bar  irou  » mode  directly  from  the  ore. — P. 

4 Fr.  krouiUard,  fog,  mist  • *'  Arrondissement  ” 

1 Untidy,  cordage  and  pins.  (Vwgicn.) 

* C’lerac 

k “ Tli*  tobacco  manufactory  (amnvfacttir*  de  lobar.)  which  formerly 
enjoyed  a high  reputation,  is  situated  at  a sltort  distance  from  its  walls. 
Chirac  on  the  hit  formerly  rivalled  it  in  that  article  ; its  tobacco  (tt- 
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and  it  is  considered  of  a better  quality  than  any  other  sort 
in  France.  Iron,  the  most  abundant  mineral  substance  in 
the  department,  adds  considerably  to  the  wealth  of  the  in- 
habitants/1 The  climate  is  temperate,  the  sky  is  seldom 
clouded,  and  the  air  is  salubrious  ; an  exception,  however, 
must  be  made  of  tho  country  near  the  marshes,  which  cov- 
er part  of  the  landes.  Long  alternations  of  rains  and 
droughts  often  interrupt  the  course  of  the  seasons ; some- 
times an  atmospheric  phenomenon,  called  the  brouiflard* 
in  the  country,  changes  tho  joyful  days  of  spring  into  days 
of  mourning.  If  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  are  sudden- 
ly felt  after  the  light  mist  which  accompanies  the  same 
phenomenon,  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman  are  blasted. 

Marmande  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  the 
eighth  century ; although  many  of  the  buildings  are  anti- 
quated, it  is  on  the  whole,  a well  built  town  j it  is  the  chief 
plade  in  a district"  of  the  same  name  ; it  rises  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Garonne,  and  carries  on  a considerable  trade 
with  Bordeaux.  Tonneins  consists  mostly  of  a long  and 
broad  street,  embellished  with  several  fine  houses ; the  in- 
habitants are  industrious,  and  the  town  is  a place  of  trade 
both  in  the  products  of  the  department,  and  in  different 
manufactures/  The  tobacco  works,  which  were  at  one 
time  in  greater  repute  than  any  others  in  France,  arc  situ- 
ated at  a slvort  distance  from  the  walls.  Although  its  snuff 
is  still  much  prized,  connoisseurs  of  the  present  day  seem 
to  give  the  preference  to  that  of  Clairac,* u a town  situated 
on  the  Lot,  peopled  by  about  5000  inhabitants,  and  one 
of  the  first  places  in  llie  south  that  embraced  the  reforma- 
tion/ Villeneuve  d’Agen,  which  was  built  in  the  thirteenth 
century  according  to  a regular  plan,  is  traversed  by  the 
!*>t;  thp  principal  arch  of  a bridge  erected  at  the  same 
period  over  the  river,  is  108  feet  in  width  and  55  in  height. 
The  old  fortifications  are  now  changed  into  agreeable 
walks,  but  some  remains  of  the  former  may  be  seen  near 
the  castle  of  Duke  Alphonso,  the  brother  of  St.  I/ouis,  and 
the  founder  of  the  town.  No  other  place  of  any  conse- 
quence can  be  mentioned  in  the  same  district/  Agen,  al- 
t hough  thinly  peopled,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  depart- 
ment ;*  its  antiquity  is  attested  by  the  name  of  Jlginum* 
given  it  by  Ptolemy,  who  informs  us  that  it  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Nitiobrigej*  It  obtained  the  rank  and  privileges 
of  a city  under  Theodosius ; it  is  atpresent  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  and  a court  of  justice.®  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  crooked,  and  the  houses  clumsy  and  inconvenient,  but 
j the  bridge  over  the  Garonne  is  a fine  structure.  The 
walks  arc  laid  out  with  much  taste,  and  the  neighbouring 
I country  cannot  be  too  much  commended.  Agen  was  the 
native  town  of  Joseph  Scaliger  and  Lacepede.  The  in- 
habitants manufacture  hard-ware,  sail-cloth  and  printed 
cottons.  The  small  but  neat  town  of  Ncrae  on  the  Bayse,0 

bar ) wax  esteemed  tho  beat  iu  France." — Far  a memoir  on  the  cultiva- 
tion and  preparation  of  tolmrro  in  the  district  of  Tonneins,  sc*  Ba va- 
ry, Diet.  Comm.  1741,  Vol.  III.  p.  27ii.  or  Kncyc-  Math.  Commerce, 
art.  Tabor  The  mode*  of  preparing  it  were  spinning  and  rolling.  The 
manufacture  of  snuff  ia  noi  mentioned. — P. 

1 “The  first  place  in  the  south  which  embraced  the  reformation 
Gerard  Le  Roux,  abbot  of  Clone.  about  tho  year  having  embrac 
cd  tho  doctrine*  of  the  reformation,  not  only  brought  over  the  town  to 
hu  persuasion,  but  obo  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  who  declared 
herself  his  protectress  Morcri-— P. 

k Armndi«*cment  of  Villeneuve  d’Agen. 

1 It  i«  the  capital  of  the  department  and  tlie  residence  of  Uib  pre- 
fect.— P.  _ 

"jbisiw,  Ptolein  cd.  Mercator.  I5W-  P- 

• *'  Cour  rojofc.*' 
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is  situated  in  a picturesque  country,  and  commanded  by  an 
ancient  Gothic  castle,  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Na- 
varre.* 

The  department  of  the  Gere,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
one  that  has  been  last  mentioned,  may  be  considered  an  ag- 
ricultural country ; although  mountainous  on  the  south,  large 
plains  extend  towards  the  north ; the  air  is  pure  and  the  cli- 
mate temperate.  A seventh  part  of  the  surface  is  covered 
with  vineyards ; the  rest  is  laid  out  in  meadows  and  com 
fields.  The  greater  part  of  the  soil  yields  moderate  har- 
vests, and  the  department  furnishes  very  little  good  wine, 
but  a great  quantity  of  bad,  winch  the  inhabitants  convert 
into  brandy,  better  than  an)'  other  sort  irt  France,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Cognac.  The  brandy  still  bears  the 
name  of  Arrnagnac,  an  ancient  province,  of  which  the 
greater  part  forms  the  present  department.*’ 

Condom  stands  on  the  Bayse,  a river  which  serves  to 
turn  many  flour  mills  in  the  vicinity  ;c  it  carries  on  a con- 
siderable trade  in  leather  and  quills ; it  was  formerly  the 
scat  of  a bishopric.  Several  distilleries  have  been  built  in 
the  small  towns  of  CazauboiiMind  Kauze;  the  name  of  the 
last  was  probably  derived  from  Ehua , a city  belonging  to 
the  Elusalc* , and  die  metropolis  of  Notempopulania,  of 
which  some  vestiges  are  to  be  found  in  Ciutat,  an  adjoin- 
ing hamlet.  The  village  of  Caste ra-Vivent,  situated  on  the 
road  to  Auch,  is  much  frequented  on  account  of  the  sul- 
phureous springs  near  it.  Auch,  the  ancient  Climberrit , 
the  capital  of  the  Attici,  a people  who  were  subdued  by 
Crissus,  b at  present  the  chief  town  of  the  department, 
and  the  residence  of  an  archbishop,  who  was  formerly  en- 
titled primate  of  Aquitaine.*1  Rising  like  au  amphitheatre 
on  the  declivity  of  a bill,  and  divided  by  the  Gers  into  the 
upper  and  lower  town,  Auch  consists  of  narrow  and  wind- 
ing streets,  but  the  squares  and  public  places  are  built  with 
greater  regularity.  The  foundation  of  the  cathedral  has 
been  attributed  to  Clovis ; it  may  be  admired  for  the  ele- 
vation of  the  vaulted  roof,  the  beauty  of  the  painted  win- 
dows, which  Wary  de  Aledicis  wished  to  remove  to  Paris, 
and  die  elegance  of  the  modern  portal,  in  which  the  Co- 
rinthian order  is  united  with  the  Composite.  A well  built 
square  in  the  upper  part  of  die  town,  leads  to  a pleasant 
walk,  from  which  the  view'  extends  to  the  Pyrenees  ; for 
these  as  Well  as  many  other  embellishments,  the  inhabitants 
are  indebted  to  M.  Dotigny,®  an  individual  to  whom  they 
have  shown  their  gratitude  by  erecting  a statue.  Auch  is 
the  native  town  of  the  witty  Roquelaure,  of  admiral  Villa- 
rct  de  Joyeusc  and  of  general  Dessolles.  Mirande,  the 
small  capital  of  a poor  and  sterile  district/  is  well  built  and 
encompassed  with  walls.  Lombcs,*  still  more  insignificant, 
but  situated  in  a very  fruitful  part  of  the  country,  has  been 
often  injured  by  the  inundations  of  the  Save,  which  waters 
it.  PJcurance,  although  it  contains  only  3000  inhabitants, 
is  adorned  with  a fine  public  square. 

We  traverse  a fruitful  country,  and  follow  the  windings 
of  the  Gers,  before  we  arrive  at  die  height  which  crowns 
I^ectotirc,  die  birthplace  of  Marshal  Lanues.  It  is  not  far 
removed  from  the  site  which  lias  been  attributed  to  Lac- 
torn , a city  of  the  Lactoratcs.  It  is  chiefly  wordiy  of  no- 

* It  uas  manufactories  of  sea  biscuit,  and  in  noted  for  its  pantry. — 
M.  II. 

% Itather  i*  situated  in  or  forma  part  of—.  The  department  of  the 
Corn  i»  formed  by  the  old  province  of  Condotnois,  and  part  of  thmm  of 
‘Comtningea  and  Armajjnar.  Arrnagnac  is  included  in  the  departments 
of  tlio  flora  and  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  the  greater  part  in  tiw>  for- 
mer — P. 


tice  on  account  of  the  magnificent  View  from  the  public 
walk  called  the  Bastion.  The  walls  that  surround  it,  ere 
erected  on  the  space  occupied  by  the  triple  enclosure, 
which  defended  it  in  die  time  of  the  counts  of  Armaghac, 
but  which  proved  no  security  to  the  last  descendant  bf  that 
illustrious  family,  against  the  vengeance  of  Louis  die  Elev- 
enth. John  the  Fifth,  count  of  Arrnagnac  > was  one  of 
those  persons  who  seem  to  be  impelled  in  the  career  of 
wickedness  by  an  irresistible  power,  and  whom  impetuous 
passions  render  as  culpable  as  unfortunate.  The  crimes 
, of  his  father,  who  revolted  against  his  liege  lord,  might 
have  deprived  him  of  his  dominions,  had  it  not  been  lor 
the  clemency  of  Charles  the  Seventh,  but  the  misfortunes 
* of  his  family,  and  the  proscripdon  denounced  against  him 
J in  early  life,  were  all  unavailing  lessons.  A passion  at 
1 which  nature  shudders,  was  the  origin  of  his  misfortunes. 
Madly  attached  to  his  sister  Isabella,  a lady  renowned  for 
her  beauty,  the  publicity  of  their  guilt  brought  upon  him 
the  wrath  of  tlio  church;  but  the  indignation  of  Rome  was 
appeased  by  his  feigned  repentance.  He  had  hardly  been 
1 absolved  from  excommunicadon  and  restored  to  Christian 
I privileges,  when  he  ventured  to  solicit  from  the  pope,  dis- 
i pensations  for  marrying  his  sister,  which  were  perempto- 
rily refused,  but  two  persons  suborned  by  the  count,  forged 
’ them,  and  the  monstrous  marriage  was  celebrated  with 
I pomp  and  solemnity.  The  chief  of  the  church  published 
a second  and  a terrible  nnadiema  against  the  incestuous 
pair.  Charles  employed  persuasion  and  counsel  to  restore 
the  count  to  reason,  who  repaid  his  kindness  by  joining  the 
enemies  of  France.  Lectoure  was  shortly  afterwards  be- 
! sieged  by  a formidable  army ; Isabella  fled,  John  could 
not  remain  without  her,  and  both  hastened  for  protecdon 
| to  the  King  of  Arragon,  their  relative.  Love,  not  fear, 
had  induced  the  count  to  fly,  but  singularly  inconsistent  in 
his  character,  he  returned  and  appeared  before  the  parlia- 
ment that  summoned  him.  Thrown  into  prison,  be  made 
his  escape ; proscribed,  deprived  of  liis  dominions,  and 
unable  to  see  her,  whom  a late  but  not  insincere  repent- 
ance rendered  die  most  wretched  of  mothers,  he  travelled 
on  foot  as  a mendicant  to  Rome,  and  implored  for  him- 
1 self,  now  that  his  power  had  vanished  as  a dream,  and  for 
her  w ho  was  bewailing  her  crimes  in  a cloister,  the  mercy 
of  die  holy  father ; an  absolution  was  granted,  but  not 
w ithout  the  most  rigid  conditions.  Louis  the  Eleventh  put 
him  again  in  possession  of  his  estates,  and  he  married  die 
daughter  of  die  count  of  Foix  ; but  equally  ungrateful  to 
i his  new  benefactor,  as  he  had  formerly  been  to  Charles 
die  Seventh,  he  conspired  against  the  throne  of  France. 
Punished  a second  time,  and  driven  from  his  dominions, 
l he  was  enabled  to  return  in  consequence  of  new'  political 
I intrigues,  which  he  had  formed  with  the  duke  of  Guienne. 
I He  became  a third  time  an  exile  after  the  tragical  deadi 
; of  the  duke,  but  by  new  intrigues  he  made  himself  a diird 
time  master  of  his  capital,  and  cast  Peter  of  Bourbon  into 
prison,  who  commanded  the  town  in  the  name  of  the  king. 

: Louis  the  Eleventh  had  now  determined  to  reduce  the 
i power  of  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  and  the  treason  of 
John  was  not  to  be  passed  over  with  impunity.  Tristan 

j 1 “ Condom  is  Ira  versed  by  the  Bay**,  which  turns  a great  number 
I of  flour  mills/' 

! 4 Th*  archbishopric  of  Auch  was  suppressed  during  the  rovolu* 

j lion  — P. 

* lntendant  of  Auch.  M.  13 

* "Arrondisscinent." 
n < Lombcx. 
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the  hermit*  and  Cardinal  D’Alby,  marched  with  their 
sanguinary  troops  against  Lectoure  ; the  count  defended 
himself  bravely,  and  his  son,  the  fruit  of  incestuous  love, 
was  slain  in  a sally.  Despairing  of  success,  and  no  match 
against  the  king  in  die  number  of  his  men,  he  oifered  to 
surrender  on  certain  conditions.  The  conditions  were  ac- 
cepted ; the  cardinal  and  the  count  partook  the  sacrament 
together,  ami  both  parties  swore  on  the  altar  to  observe 
them.  However,  tire  troops  of  the  king  had  hardly  enter- 
ed the  town  before  all  tire  inhabitants  were  put  to  the 
sword  ; the  count  fell  in  the  midst  of  the  slaughter,*  and  the 
countess,  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  was  compelled  to 
sw  allow  poison  ;b  Charles  his  only  brother,  and  James  d’Ar- 
miguac  his  cousin  expiated  on  the  scaffold  the  crimes  of 
their  relative.* 

A new  department,  that  of  the  Tam  and  Garonne,  was 
added  to  the  others,  conformably  to  a decree  passed  on 
die  second  of  November  1608 ; it  consists  of  different  dis- 
tricts, which  were  taken  from  the  adjoining  departments.4 
It  is  watered  by  the  Avoyron,  which  throws  itself  into  the 
Tarn  below  Montauban,  and  by  the  Tarn  which  joins  the 
Garonne  below  Mois&ac.  The  Gimonne,  the  Rats  and 
other  streams  of  less  consequence,  which  traverse  it  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  serve  to  enlarge  a river  often  liable  to  in- 
undations. Fruitful  and  well  cultivated  fields  are  enclosed 
with  hedges,  or  varied  with  groves  of  quince  trees/  The 
land  produces  much  more  wheat  than  the  inhabitants  can 
consume ; more  (ban  half  the  wine  is  converted  into  bran- 
dy, and  sent  out  of  tile  department ; the  white  mulberry 
tree  affords  plentiful  nourishment  to  the  silk  worm ; differ- 
ent sorts  of  poultry  are  reared  in  great  numbers  ; and  mules 
prized  by  the  Spaniards,  are  exjjorted  to  their  country.  It 
is  pleasing  to  observe  the  reciprocal  influence  of  agricultu- 
ral and  manufacturing  industry ; thus  die  consequences  of 
the  one  are  numerous  distilleries,  silk  manufactories  and 
other  works  of  different  kinds/ 

Moissac,  founded  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
rises  on  the  right  bank  of  die  Tarn,  and  the  navigation  of 
die  river  facilitates  the  trade  with  Bordeaux.  Lauzerte,  a 
small  town  of  5000  inhabitants,  stands  on  a rock  in  a pic- 
turesque situation,  at  the  confidence  of  the  Landou  and  the 
Barguelonne.  The  ancient  walls  and  ramparts  diat  en- 
compassed Castel-Sarrazin*  are  now  changed  into  agreea- 
ble walks. 

Montauban,  the  most  central  tovvn  in  the  department, 
was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century'.  It  has  been  affirmed 
that  it  received  llic  name  of  J\lons  Alban ui  from  the  great 
quantity  of  willows  in  die  vicinity,  which  die  country  peo- 
ple call  albas.  It  is  a large  and  well  built  town ; the  Tarn, 
which  divides  it  inio  diree  quarters,  affords  an  easy  com- 
munication with  Bordeaux,  and  adds  to  the  importance 
of  its  trade/  The  gates,  the  town-house  and  mdst  of  the 
public  buildings  are  not  inelegant ; die  cathedral  is  jnuch 

* A.  D.  1473— P. 

v ••  — to  procure  abortion,”  81mj  afterwards  married  John  count  of 
Aatier.  Moron. — P. 

* Charles  won  confined  14  year*  in  the  Bostile  by  Louie  XIII. ; he 
wu  finally  liberated  by  Gharlnt  VIII.  He  succeeded  Ins  brother  aa 
count  of  Artnncnac,  and  died  14%.  James  d'Arma^oae,  duke  of  Ne- 
m>nir*,  war  beheaded  at  Peri*  Aug.  4.  1477.  Moren.  Boeavai*. — P. 

4 From  the  department*  of  the  AveyTon,  the  Upper  Garonne,  the 
Ger*.  the  Lot,  and  the  Lot  and  Garonne. — P. 

■ “ — enclwed  with  hedge*  and  wild  quince  tree*  (mxiuunim.y' 

* “The  influence  of  manufacture*  in  encouraging  agriculture  u not 
ten  remarkable  in  this  department  than  in  other  countries  j example* 
of  lhi«  may  t*e  r.boerred  in  the  favorable  effect*  of  Ui«  distilleries,  and 
of  the  manufactories  of  silk  stockings  and  quill*  " 


older  than  the  town ; indeed  it  is  well  known  that  long  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  latter,  die  convent  of  Mons  Au- 
rrolus  stood  in  die  highest  part  of  the  present  Montauban. 
It  is  the  native  town  of  Leuanc  de  Pompignan1  and  other 
distinguished  men. 

It  is  said  diat  queen  Brunehault  had  a casde  at  Bruni- 
quid  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Verre,  where  the  lower  orders 
find  at  present  employment  in  working  iron/  Negrepe- 
lisse  was  a flourishing  town,  before  it  was  burnt  by  die 
troops  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth.1  Cossade,*  St.  Antonin  and 
Cay lus  are  small  towns  of  four  or  five  thousand  inhabitants, 
who  manufacture  serge  and  coarse  cloth,  dress  leather/ 
and  carry'  on  a considerable  trade  in  the  corn  and  wines 
of  the  department.  • 

Mounts  Espinouse,  Garricuen  and  Aubrac,  and  some 
branches  of  the  Carnal  extend  over  almost  all  the  surface 
in  the  department  of  the  Aveyroo  / vast  forests  cover  their 
declivities,  and  the  snow  remains  on  their  summits  six 
months  in  the  year.  Thus,  although  a southern  depart- 
ment, die  climate  is  cold  in  some  places,  particularly'  in 
the  northern  districts;  in  others  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  milder,  wheat  is  in  general  not  the  most  common 
sort  of  grain.  Not  less  than  a diird  part  of  die  land  re- 
mains uncultivated,  hut  the  harvests  are  sufficient  for  die 
wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The  vineyards,  confined  to  die 
eastern  part  of  the  country,  produce  as  much  wine  as  the 
people  can  consume ; it,  however,  the  wines  of  Agnac, 
Laucedat  and  Mareillac  he  excepted,  all  the  odiers  are  of 
an  ordinary  quality.  But  the  wealdi  of  die  department 
consists  in  fruitful  meadows  and  pastures,  which  afford  die 
means  of  rearing  horses,  mules,  oxen,  goats,  and  nearly 
000,000  sheep.  The  cheese  of  Roquefort,  which  the  in- 
habitants export  to  most  countries  in  Europe,  is  made  of 
die  milk  of  die  ewes,  mixed  widi  a small  proportion  of  the 
milk  of  the  she-goats.  The  different  metals  in  the  same 
department  are  still  unworked,  but  it  contains  besides  ex- 
tensive coal  mines  and  quarries  of  aluminous  schbtus ; the 
produce  of  die  last  in  sulphate  of  alumine,  which  now  forms 
a considerable  article  of  commerce,  might  be  easily  in- 
creased in  a tenfold  ratio.  The  mineral  riches  of  die  de- 
partment, die  existence  of  which  was  hardly  imagined  thir- 
ty years  ago,  are  found  in  the  chain  that  separates  the  Ix>t 
from  the  Aveyron.  The  mountains  containing  coal  were 
known  only  by  dieir  spontaneous  combustion,  die  true 
source  of  which  was  not  even  suspected ; the  cause  of 
their  ignition  is  probably  attributable  to  die  decomposi- 
tion of  sulphuret  of  iron,  aldiough  similar  fires  are  often  oc- 
casioned by  accidental  causes.  A remarkable  example 
of  diis  kind  may  he  seen  ou  the  heights  of  Fontagne,  at 
the  distance  of  four  hundred  feet  above  die  Aveyron.  One 
may  there  observe  a crevice  of  an  elliptical  form,  surround- 
ed with  plants,  of  which  the  pale  verdure  indicates  their 
languid  and  unhealthy  state.  The  combustion  is  not  visi- 

* Ca*tnl>S*rm*in. 

* “ — of  it*  manufcetures  The  principal  manufactures  of  the 
place  are  -ilk  stuff*  and  sticking*,  linens,  eerge,  and  other  woollen 
stuffs.  Ed.  Eocyu. — P. 

1 J.  J.  I*  Franc,  marqui*  de  Porupignan,  a lyric  and  dramatic  poet 
of  the  lost  century. — P.  t „ 

* *•  Bruniquel  possesses  fineries  (mfinrria)  and  high  furnaces  — 
The  translator,  by  a characteristic  blunder,  mistook  fineries  (furnace* 
for  making  bar  iron)  for  sugar  refineries,  and  consequently  found  em- 
ployment for  hi*  lower  orders  in  refining  sugar,  a*  well  aa  in  working 
iron  '■ !— P. 

1 A.  D.  1822.  •CausMde. 

* *4  They  posse**.  tanneries  and  manufac lories  of  lintnt  iiid  serge* 

* Avearon. 
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ble  during  the  day,  but  favored  by  the  obscurity  of  the 
night,  flames  are  9ecn  to  rise  from  the  cavity,  which  resem- 
bles a small  crater ; to  the  persons  who  venture  to  ap- 
proach, notwithstanding  the  heat  and  smoke  exhaled  from 
it,  it  appears  filled  with  a mass  of  burning  coals.  The 
combustion  has  continued  for  several  centuries,  but  it  is 
believed  that  a perceptible  diminution  has  taken  place  in 
its  intensity.  The  mountains  in  the  department  form  the  j 
boundaries  of  six  long  rallies,  watered  by  the  Trueyre, 
the  Lot,  the  Aveyron,  the  Viaur,  the  Tam  and  the  Sor- 
gues,  almost  all  of  which  flow  in  the  direction  from  east  to 
west.  The  same  rallies  are  filled  with  fruitful  alluvial  de- 
posits ; the  rivers,  particularly  the  I/>t  and  the  Tam,  serve 
to  move  different  works,  such  as  silk,  woollen  and  paper 
manufactories,*  and  facilitate  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  neighbouring  departments. 

The  towns  are  mostly  insignificant,  and  they  may  there- 
fore be  briefly  described.  Ville  Franc  he,  the  chief  town 
in  the  westernmost  district/  is  agreeably  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Alzon  and  the  Aveyron ; it  was  the  birth- 
place of  Marshal  Belle-Isle;  the  neighbouring  country 
abounds  in  rich  pastures. 

Rhodes  or  Rod  ex,6  the  capital  of  the  department,  the 
smallest  and  also  the  ugliest  provincial  capital1  in  France, 
is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  at  the  base  of  which  the 
Aveyron  flows  with  great  rapidity.  It  must  not  he  infer- 
red that  the  neighbouring  country  is  destitute  of  beauty  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  views  from  many  places  are  roman-  I 
tic  ;e  but  the  dark,  dirty,  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  all 
built  on  an  inclined  plane,  are  steep  and  difficult  of  access. 
A great  many  wooden  houses,  and  others  of  stone,  but  ill 
built,  project  on  the  streets/  and  the  numerous  inequalities 
in  the  pavement  are  filled  with  rough  and  sharp  stones;  on 
the  whole,  in  point  of  convenience  and  comfort,  it  inay  he 
said  to  be  several  centuries  behind  the  other  towns  in 
France.  The  inhabitants  are  indebted  to  the  liberality  of 
Francis  d’Estaing,  one  of  their  bishops,  for  their  cathedral, 
the  only  edifice  of  consequence  in  Khodez.  The  extent 
of  the  nave,  die  boldness  of  the  vaulted  roof,  die  finely 
formed  windows,  the  steeple  not  less  than  250  feet  in  ; 
height,  and  the  principal  lower  terminating  in  a cupola,  and  i 
crowned  by  a colossal  statue  of  the  Virgin,  render  it  one 
of  the  finest  monuments  of  Gothic  architecture  in  southern 
France.  It  has  long  been  considered  one  of  the  wonders 
in  die  department,  and  according  to  a ridiculous  Latin  in- 
scription on  one  of  die  walls,  it  is  said  to  be  equal  in  height 
to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  Vandals 
of  die  revolution  would  have  destroyed  die  building,  had  it 
not  been  for  die  address  of  a single  citizen,  who  preserved 
it  by  proposing  in  an  assembly  that  it  should  be  dedicated 
to  Marat,  a motion  which  was  carried  by  acclamation.* 
Rhodes  has  given  birth  to  some  distinguished  men,  among 
odiers  to  Hugh  Brunet,  a troubadour  of  die  twelfth  centu- 
ry, and  to  John  de  Serrcs,  a protestant  theologian.  The 
same  town  bore  before  the  Roman  conquest,  the  Celtic 

* The  river* supply  iron  and  copper  work*,  tanneries, 

•ilk  and  paper  mill*,  and  manufactories  of  different  stuff*.'' 

h ‘‘ArronHissement.**  * Rhode*,  Rod,e 

* “ Capital  of  prefecture"  or  department. 

* “ From  its  peculiar  position,  it  ia  surrounded  by  walks  which  rise 
in  terraces  and  furnish  magnificent  views." 

* “ The  lower  story  projects  into  tho  street." 

* Promenade  de  Pan*  4 Bagncre*  de  Luchon,  par  le  comto  P.  de  V. 

* Rulmi,  D'Anv.  (Ml  Kulcna,  Enc.  Melh. 

* Irish,  ruadk  — P. 

k Milhaud,  Miliau. 


name  of  Segodunitm,  which  the  Romans  changed  into 
Rutenaf  because  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Rutrni.  If  any 
opinion  may  be  formed  from  the  resemblance  between  dif- 
ferent words  which  appear  to  have  passed  from  the  Celtic 
into  the  Latin,  and  other  known  words  of  the  former  lan- 
guage, the  people  who  at  a remote  period  inhabited  the 
province  of  Kouergue,  might  with  greater  accuracy  have 
been  called  the  Rutheni , from  the  Celtic  word  Ruth,1  the 
same  as  the  German  Roth , both  of  which  signify  red  ; the 
origin  of  the  name  is  still  indicated  by  the  red  colour  of 
the  9oil  and  the  sandstone  near  Rhodez. 

St.  Afrique,  almost  encompassed  with  fine  walks,  is  wa- 
tered by  the  Sorgues,  which  flows  in  the  middle  of  a val- 
ley intersected  with  orchards,  meadows  and  vineyards.  Its 
crooked  streets  are  lined  with  Gothic  houses ; an  hospital 
and  the  reformed  church  are  the  only  buildings  worthy  of 
notice.  The  village  of  Roquefort  at  two  leagues  from  the 
town,  was  famous  for  its  cheese  more  than  eight  hundred 
years  ago. 

Milhau/  the  Roman  JEmi/ianum,  is  built  on  the  Tarn, 
in  an  advantageous  situation  for  trade  and  manufacturing 
industry.  Severac  1c  Chateau,  a town  of  two  thousand  in- 
, habitants,  rises  on  a conical  hill,  commanded  by  an  old 
; Gothic  fortress,  in  which  a drawbridge  leads  to  the  massive 
ramparts.  St.  Geniez  d’Olt1  stands  on  the  Lot ; Oltxt 
was  the  ancient  name  of  the  same  river,  a name  which 
was  probably  corrupted  into  OU.m  It  is  a neat  and  small 
town  of  4000  inhabitants,  and  has  given  birth  to  Kayna). 

I Espalion,  although  not  so  large,  is  the  capital  of  a district;* 
it  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole  length  by  a broad  and 
| well-built  street. 

The  department  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Lot,®  is 
crossed  from  east  to  west  bv  the  same  river ; the  Dordogne 
and  the  Cere  water  its  northern  extremity,  and  the  Selle, 
less  important  than  the  rest,  winds  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, and  falls  into  the  Lot.  Although  the  mountains  are 
not  lofty,  they  cover  a great  extent  of  surface ; different 
metals  are  contained  in  them,  and  iron  is  found  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  supply  several  large  founderies.^  The  vaJ- 
lies  are  fruitful  in  grain,  hemp  and  tobacco ; the  low  hills 
are  covered  with  vineyards.  The  excess  of  the  grain  har- 
| vest  above  the  consumption  is  considerable  ; that  of  the 
■ wines  amounts  to  three-fifths* 

! The  inhabitants  of  Figeac,  a town  situated  on  the  right 
] bank  of  the  Sellt*,  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
' ton  stuffs,  and  carry  on  a great  trade  in  wines  and  cattle. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  a Benedictine  abbey  founded  by  Pe- 
pin in  tin;  year  755.  When  the  abbot  made  his  first  en- 
| trance  into  the  town,  a baron,  the  lord  of  Montbrun,  ap- 
, peared  in  the  costtime  of  a harlequin,  with  one  leg  bare, 

' and  the  other  covered  with  an  embroidered  stocking ; he 
led  a horse  from  the  stable,  on  which  the  pious  man  mount- 
ed, and,  holding  the  bridle,  conducted  him  to  the  church 
gate,  where  he  waited  until  the  abbot  had  gone  through 
! his  devotions,  held  the  stirrup  for  him  on  his  return,  and 

i 1 St.  Gomel  dc  Rivrdolt.  (Voegion)  [St.  Gcnioz  on  the  tanks  of 
I the  Olt  — P.) 

I » “ St.  Gcniei  d’Olt,  on  the  Lot,  prove*  that  the  nnmr  of  the  river, 
j1  the  ancient  (Mti t,  ought  rather  to  be  written  LOU  (the  Olt  V’ — It 
i noeds  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  progress  of  the  Krenrh  lan- 
guage to  know  that  Lot  i*  formed  from  uOu  by  changes  of  the  most 
common  occurrence,  vix.  blending  the  article  with  the  proper  name, 
j and  suppressing  tho  l before  t. — F. 

■ H ArrondiiMM»mont.M 

• Department  of  the  Lot. 

I * “ Two  Catalan  forges,  two  high  furnaces,  and  one  finery." 
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led  him  back  to  his  bouse.  The  ceremony  was  perform- 
ed for  the  last  time  in  the  year  1766.,k 

Cahors  was  a town  before  Cesar  invaded  Gaul ; it  was 
then  called  Ihvona , and  according  to  tradition  it  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  Roman  general.  It  is  certain  that  it 
was  embellished  by  the  Romans,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Cadurti  from  the  people  who  inhabited  the  country.  Some 
vestiges  of  those  ancient  times  still  exist,  among  others,  the 
remains  of  a theatre  and  an  aqueduct,  and  of  a monument 
near  the  prefect’s  palace,  erected  during  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, by  the  Coaitm,  to  commemorate  the  courageous 
resistance  which  their  countrymen  made  against  Cesar  at 
UxeUoduntua^  the  present  Capdenac.  The  cathedral,  it 
has  been  thought,  is  partly  formed  by  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  temple,  but  the  portal  is  of  modern  construction. 
The  ramparts  are  used  as  a public  walk ; they  rise  above 
the  Lot,  which  encompasses  nearly  the  whole  town,  and 
the  rock  on  wliich  it  stands.  The  streets  aro  steep  and 
crooked ; the  royal  college,  the  seminary,  the  library,  the 
museum  of  natural  history/  the  theatre  and  the  episcopal 
palace,  are  nowise  remarkable.  But  the  bishopric  was 
one  of  some  importance  before  the  revolution ; the  prelate, 
who  possessed  it,  was  entitled  the  count  of  Gallons,  and 
he  had  the  privilege  of  having  his  gloves  and  sword  placed 
beside  the  altar  whenever  he  officiated.  His  installation 
was  accompanied  with  a ceremony  similar  in  some  respects 
to  the  one  that  was  performed  at  Figeac.  The  viscount 
of  Cessac,  the  vassal  of  the  bishop,  waited  for  him  at  the 
city  gate,  haring  his  head  uncovered,  without  a mantle,  the 
right  leg  bare,  and  a slipper  on  the  right  foot.  In  this 
dress,  he  held  the  bridle  of  the  bishop’s  mule,  and  led  it  to 
die  episcopal  palace,  where  he  appeared  in  the  capacity  of 
an  attendant,  and  served  his  liege  lord  during  dinner.  As 
a recompense  for  his  trouble,  he  received  the  mule  and  the 
buffet,  which  had  been  used  at  the  repast;  the  value  of  die 
latter  was  fixed  at  L.130.11  Cabors  was  the  birthplace  of 
pope  John  XXII,  who  in  the  year  1321,  founded  an  uni- 
versity in  his  native  town,  of  die  poet  Clement  Marat,  of 
La  Calprenede  die  writer  of  romances,  of  Joachim  Murat, 
king  of  Naples,  and  of  general  Ramcl,  who  was  assassi- 
nated at  Toulouse  in  1 ft  1 5.  The  manufactures  of  die 
town  are  paper,  cloth,  and  leather. 

Gourtlon,0  the  capital  of  a subprefecture/  rises  on  die 
small  river  Bloue ; it  carries  on  some  trade  in  sail  clodi 
and  woollen  stuffs.  Souillac  is  about  seven  leagues  from 
Gourdon  ; it  contains  a royal  manufactory  of  lire  arms ; it 
is  watered  by  the  Dordogne,  over  which  a fine  bridge  con- 


sisting of  seven  arches  has  been  erected.  Two  intermitting 
fountains,  called  the  Gourg  and  the  Bouiey , are  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  ; the  first  rises  in  the  valley  of  Blagour, 
and  the  other  issues  from  die  heights  of  Puy  Martin.  They 
never  flow  at  the  same  time ; as  soon  as  die  one  ceases 
the  other  begins,  and  changes  in  a few  minutes  the  valley 
which  serves  as  its  basin  into  a slieet  of  water.  The  erup- 
tion of  the  Bouley  is  almost  always  accompanied  with  a 
slight  shock  and  a tremendous  noise. 

We  may  pass  from  die  department  of  the  Lot  into  that  of 
the  Dordogne  by  descending  die  last  river,  which  traverses 
it  on  the  south  from  east  to  west.  It  is  also  watered  by 
the  llle,  the  Dronne,  the  Veiere,  and  by  more  than 
fourteen  hundred  smaller  streams.  Chains  of  hills  ex- 
tend through  the  country  in  every  direction,  hut  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  vallies  watered  by  die  llle  and 
die  Dordogne,  they  bound  only  narrow  ravines,  almost  all 
of  which  are  desolated  by  torrents.  The  soil  is  by  no 
means  productive  ; die  calcareous  rocks  are  in  many  places 
bare,  and  vast  districts  are  covered  with  heath,  broom  and 
chestnut  trees ; tbe  uniformity  thus  occasioned  is  in  a few 
places  broken  by  marshes.  Some  parts  are  rich  and  fruit- 
f ful,  but  they  are  so  insignificant  in  point  of  extent,  that 
they  may  he  said  to  form  an  exception  to  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  department.  The  grain  harvests  are  not  suf- 
ficient for  die  maintenance  of  the  inhabitants,  but  die  defi- 
ciency is  supplied  by  using  chestnuts  as  a substitute.  As 
to  the  vintage,  more  dian  half  die  wines  arc  eitlier  consum- 
ed in  different  parts  of  France,  or  they  are  converted  into 
brandy  for  exportation.6  Mineral  substances  abound  in 
the  country ; the  most  valuable  are  coal,  manganese  and 
iron.  The  working  of  the  last  metal,  and  die  art  of  con- 
verting it  into  steel,  furnish  employment  to  many  of  the  in- 
habitants.1*  The  same  country  supplies  the  gourmands  in 
Paris  with  different  delicacies,  among  which  the  white  wine 
of  Bergerac  is  not  die  least  important ; pork,  red  partridges, 
pike,  truffles,  liqueurs  and  sweetmeats  are  also  sent  to  the 
capital.1 

Surlat  exports  a great  quantity  of  paper  ;w  it  is  the  chief 
town  in  a district1  that  abounds  in  iron  and  topper  ore, 
mill-stones  ai}d  coal.  The  people  in  Belves"  and  I^e 
Buguen  find  employment  in  making  walnut  oil.  The  Doux 
has  its  source  in  die  same  district  j1  it  rises  in  a narrow 
valley,  and  fills  a circular  basin,  of  wliich  the  circumference 
exceeds  176  yards,®  but  the  depth  has  not  been  ascertain- 
ed. The  labyrinths  in  a cave  about  three  leagues  distant 
from  Sarlat,  are  more  than  1200  yards  in  length;  diey  cx- 

iual  into  the  translation,  form  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  progress  of 
hisUiricAl  truth. — P. 

k Journal  Encyclopfalique.  March.  1766. 

« “ Physical  cabinet  (omtncf  dt 

4 u 3UU0  livre*.”  • (Jordon.  (Vongien) 

1 ArrondisurmcnL 

« “ More  than  half  the  vintage  is  exported  from  tbe  department, 
either  in  tbe  form  of  wilM  or  distilled  into  brandy  ‘ 

k It  contains  'J7  high  furnace#,  86  fineries,  2 Catalan  forges,  and 
several  establishment#  tor  manufacturing  steel." 

‘ *L  Tbe  department  i»  noted  among  gourmand#  for  the  white  wine 
of  Bergerac,  the  delicacy  of  iu  pork,  the  abundance  of  it#  red  par. 
lodges,  the  excellent  pise  taken  in  itsnonds,  the  fine  sugar  plums 
(dra^tr-i)  of  PengtWQZ,  it#  liqueur#,  and  particularly  it#  truffles.  ' 

• The  port  ia  Limousin  » led  ou  chestnuts.  Ed.  Kncye. 

k u — contain#  a great  number  of  paper  mill#. 

1 4*  ArrnndissciiieOt. 

“ Helve*. 

*<  Hugo  do  St.  Cirq.  (Voegien.) 

• "Be  totscs  in  circumference." 


* “ When  the  abbot  made  hi#  first  entrance  into  the  town,  a baron, 
the  lord  of  Montbmn,  wo#  obliged  to  receive  biiu  in  the  costume  of  a 
harlequin,  with  one  leg  bare,  to  load  to  him  a horse,  on  which  ho 
mounted,  and  to  hold  hi#  bridle  to  the  gate  of  the  church  ; then  to  wait 
for  ht#  return,  when  he  bold  h:s  stirrup,  and  conducted  him  to  the  ab- 
buy.  The  ceremony  was  performed  n»  late  a#  1766." — This  i#  appa- 
rently taken  from  the  Entytloprdit.  M'thodiqur  (Part-  Geog.  Mod.  art. 
figeac.)  where  the  same  authority  in  quoted,  and  alm<mt  the  same 
words  are  employed.  The  EnetjeUpidu doe#  not  say  the  ceremony  was 
performed  in  1706,  but  quote#  the  Journal  fwnsc.  of  that  year  (March,) 
and  uses  the  present  time  in  the  relation.  The  latter  circumstance 
might  induct!  one  to  believe  that  the  ceremony  existed  at  a later  peri* 
od — that  part  of  the  Encyc.  wa*  published  in  1782.  Them  is  one 
point  in  the  relation  in  which  the  Encyc.  and  the  origins!  M.  B.  dif- 
fer—tho  former  does  nut  #*y  the  baron  was  obliged  to  lead  him  a horse, 
much  less  In  lead  one  from  the  stable,  as  the  translator  hath  it,  but 
aimplv  that  hr  wa#  obliged  to  go  and  receive  the  abbot,  and  then  lead 
his  Worse  to  the  church.  It  however  #tatc#  in  the  word#  of  the  writer 
quoted,  that  tlie  baron,  like  the  viscount  of  Cessac  at  Cahoni,  received 
the  abbot's  horse  for  his  pains.  The  changes  the  story  ha*  undergone 
in  passing  from  the  Encyclopedia  into  the  original,  and  from  the  orig- 
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tend  between  the  burgh  of  Miremont  and  the  village  of 
Privaset.4  The  small  and  neat  town  of  Bergerac  rises  on 
the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Dordogne ; its  position  enables  the 
inhabitants  to  carry  on  an  advantageous  trade  with  I.t  bourne 
and  Bordeaux.  Many  persons  are  employed  in  the  foundc- 
ries,  forges  and  paper  mills  in  the  vicinity.  Michel  de  Mon- 
taigne, a village  about  eight  leagues  to  the  west  of  Bergerac, 
is  situated  near  the  castle  which  belonged  to  the  celebrated 
philosopher  of  that  name  ; the  chamber  in  which  most  of  his 
essays  were  composed,  may  still  be  seen  in  one  of  the  turrets. 

A road  crossing  an  arid  ridge  leads  to  the  fruitful  valley 
watered  by  the  Hie,  and  to  Perigucux,  the  capital  of  the 
department,  and  the  seat  of  a bishopric.  It  stands  on  die 
site  of  the  ancient  Presunna.b  The  streets  are  dark,  nar- 
row and  crooked ; the  old  quarter  or  the  city*  is  almost 
deserted.  Were  it  necessary  to  indicate  its  importance  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  mention 
the  public  baths  and  aqueducts  now  in  ruins,  the  remains 
of  the  amphitheatre,  the  tower  of  V&unntf  as  the  inhabit- 
ants call  it,  a circular  edifice0  without  doors  or  windows, 
but  communicating  witli  the  town  by  subterranean  pas- 

* 44  At  the  distance  of  threr  league*  from  Sarlat.  between  the  wall 
town  il«mrg)  of  Miremont  and  tins  village  of  Privnset,  there  » a eav- 
ern,  the  ramifications  of  which  form  a total  length  of  nkore  Ilian  2000 
toisos.”  The  cavern  is  called  the  Cluseau.  (Vosgien.) — 1*. 

1 I'tsutui ; afterwards  Peirotorii,  whence  the  modern  name. 
D'Anv. — P.  e 44  The  old  quarter.  called  the  city  (Cr4d.)" 

* Vcsunc  or  Vison*.  (Encyc.  Method.] — llte  primitive  name  of 

the  ancient  city  (I'cjvtu/)  is  still  retained  in  the  quarter  called  La  Vi- 
aono.  D’Auv, — P.  • 100  feat  in  bright.  N.B 

* Hf  two  subterranean  passages.  Enc.  Mctb, 

* Nme  ancient  inscriptions  arc  inserted  in  the  walLof  the  barracks, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  of  a inilliary  columu.  the  only 
one  containing  the  name  of  the  emperor  Pierian.  Encyc.  Mcth. — P. 

k 44  Its  turkirs,  its  truffle  pies,*  it*  liqueurs,  its  pajx-r,  nod  different 
manufactures, f render  the  trade  of  Pcrigucu*  of  some  importance.” 
* PM'*  da  Ptrigord,  Pwigord  pies,  (made  of  jttrtridgrs  and  tnitBc*.  Vmgicn.) 
t I',  has  niamifacturir*  ot  arms,  handkerchiefs,  4tc.  ( Votgien.)  Tbeprin* 
r-.p  d mnuufiict’im  of  tbc  «U-|HUlinejU  are  iron,  hosiery,  paper  and  cartlica 
wate.  Ed.  Encyc. 
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sages/  different  inscriptions,*  arid  many  other  objects  cv  1- 
lected  in  a museum  of  antiquities.  Several  monuments  of 
the  middle  ages,  such  as  the  cathedral,  and  the  church  of  St. 
Front,  in  the  last  of  which  the  Gothic  architecture  reeafc 
the  period  of  the  lower  empire,  prove  bow  much  it  ban 
fallen  since  the  time  that  Pepin  defeated  die  duke  of  Aqui- 
taine under  its  walls.  The  inhabitants  of  the  present  day 
carry  on  a trade  with  the  capital  in  turkeys,  truffles,  pas- 
try, liqueurs  and  other  articles/' 

Brantome,  a small  tow  n on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dronne, 
peopled  by  2700  inha  hi  tanm,  was  formerly  die  seat  of  a 
Benedictine  convent,  which  might  have  been  long  since 
forgotten,  had  it  not  been  for  Peter  de  Bourdeiltes,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Brantome,  a writer  of  some  celeb- 
rity,' and  although  a layman,  abbot  of  the  convent.  Non- 
tronk  on  the  right  hank  of  die  Bandiat  carries  on  a trade 
in  leather,  hardware  goods  ami  iron  obtained  from  the 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood.1  Riberac,  the  chief  town  of 
a contiguous  district,*  rises  in  a fruitful  plain  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  Dronne,  bin  still  nearer  an  old  castle 
that  belonged  to  the  viscounts  of  Turenne.* 

1 44  Author  of  memoir*  of  a licentious  character.'* — The  memoir*  of 
Bratitomc  were  printed  in  10  vol*.  I'imo.,  ami  a supplement  in  five 
volume#  afterward*  published.  Of  the  former,  four  contained  accounts 
of  French  captain*,  two  of  foreign  captain*,  two  of  gallant  women,  ons 
of  illustrious  women,  and  one  of  duels.  The  writings  of  Brantume 
are  not  always  perfectly  decent,  a circumstance  attributable  to  tin?  na- 
ture of  his  undertaking,  as  historian  of  a very  licentious  age.  Horn 
lo27;  died  ltil4.  Gorton's  Ding.  Diet- — P 
k Capital  of  an  arroridissemcni.  M.  B. 

1 44  — manufactures  leather,  and  common  knives  with  boxwood  han- 
dles, and  cornea  on  a trade  in  the  iron  furnished  by  the  mines  at«l 
forges  in  its  neighbourhood." 

u*'AfTondwMM>incnt" — contiguous  to  that  of  Xontrmi 
* 44  Riberac— i*  situated  in  a fruitful  )dnin  watered  by  the  Dronne. 
It  still  preserves  the  remains  of  an  old  castlo  tint  belonged  to  the  vis- 
count* of  Turcnne." 
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Europe  continued.— France*— Second  Section. — Western  the  hills  which  border  it  are  undermined  by  immense  cavi- 
jRrgion.  ties,  adorned  with  die  finest  stalactites.  The  Taponnal  after 

We  have  had  occasion  to  observe  die  mild  climate,  the  a course  of  some  leagues,  is  lost  in  similar  cavities,  and  never 
romantic  sites  and  the  remains  of  Roman  power  in  the  afterwards  appears.  The  Touvre,  almost  as  fan;e  as  the 
twenty-eight  departments'  diat  form  die  Southern  region  of  Sorgues  at  V a ueluse,  issues  from  the  cavities  of  a steep 
F rami’.  The  inhabitants,  it  has  been  seen,  are  favoured  rock;  although  its  channel  is  obstructed  by  several  islands, 
by  nature ; different  productions  are  admirably  adapted  for  it  might  be  rendered  navigable  without  much  difficult}’ .b 
their  country,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  mountains,  the  | These  rivers,  as  well  as  die  Peruse,  the  Ne,  the  Tude,  the 
soil  is  almost  everywhere  fruitful.  But  if  die  jxipulation  be  Nizonne  and  the  Vienne  water  vallies  abounding  in  rich 
comparted  with  the  surface,  it  will  be  found  that  die  result  pastures.  The  calcareous  ridges*  and  sandy  plains  dial 
accords  ill  with  the  natural  advantages  of  die  same  vast  ■ cover  several  districts,  account  lor  die  aridity  of  the  soil  in 
region,  which  makes  up  more  than  a third  part  of  die  king-  j the  greater  portion  of  die  department.  The  arable  land  is 

dom.  The  extent  is  equal  to  9,000  square  leagues,  and  equal  to  a third  ]>art  of  the  whole  surface,  and  the  grain 

the  population  to  8,404,000  individuals  ; thus  die  number  * harvests  arc  sufficient  for  die  maintenance  of  the  inhabitants ; 
of  inhabitants  to  every  square  league  does  not  amount  to  another  third  is  laid  out  in  vineyards,  yielding  wines  of  an 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-four,  a result  below  the  mean  niun-  ordinal}*  quality,  but  for  die  most  part  converted  into  brandy, 
her  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  same  country.  Such  facts  of  w hich  die  quantity  exported  to  other  parts  of  France  and 

are  not  without  their  value ; if  die  best  ami  most  fruitful  to  different  foreign  countries  amounts  to  more  than  thirty- 

part  of  France  is  comparatively  poor  and  ill-peopled,  it  five  thousand  barrels.4  The  rest  of  die  department  is  cov- 
proves  how  much  die  munificence  of  nature  may  be  surpass-  ered  with  woods  of  chestnut  trees,  uncultivated  plains,  and 
cd  by  die  industry  and  resources  of  man.  Government  too  natural  and  artificial  meadow  s,  die  last  of  which  afford  pas- 
may  derive  an  important  lesson  from  the  same  fact ; it  may  tare  to  more  than  thirty  thousand  oxen,  which  the  mluibit- 
thus  be  taught  to  appreciate  die  elements  of  its  wealth  and  ants  import  every  year,  and  export  again  after  they  me  fat- 
power.  Thirteen  departments  make  up  die  Western  region  ; tened.  Mines  are  worked  in  die  department,  and  iron  ore 
die  imputation  relatively  to  the  surface  is  greater  than  in  the  [ is  converted  into  cast  iron  and  bars.*1 
last,  for  5,438,000  inhabitants  occupy  a surface  of  4200 ! Angouleme  rises  on  a hill,  which  may  be  seen  from  a 
square  leagues,  and  consequently  the  average  number  to  great  distance ; the  air  is  pure  and  salubrious ; many  of  the 
every  square  league  exceeds  1294  ; still  the  advantages  of  inhabitants  attain  to  a great  age,  and  the  women  an*  distin- 
education  are  little  known  in  die  Western  region ; in  dial ' guished  by  their  beauty.  The  Quart irr-JVcttf(  is  die  only 
point  of  view  it  is  almost  on  a level  with  die  preceding,  part  of  die  town  worthy  of  notice ; ill-built  houses,  and 
How  much  liven  might  die  population  and  wealth  be  increas- 1 crooked  and  narrow  streets,  make  up  the  remainder.  The 
ed,  if  ignorance  no  longer  formed  a barrier  to  die  expansion  j suburb  of  Ousmeau  stands  on  a declivity  above  die  Cha- 
of  industry  ? 

Continuing  in  the  direction  from  south  to  north,  die  de- 
partment of  the  Charente  may  be  first  described.  Contig- 
uous, but  much  inferior  in  size  to  the  department  of  the 
Dordogne,  it  is  intersected  on  die  north  by  high  hills,  and 
on  the  south  by  low  ridges  and  heights.  Nine  rivers,  ex- 
clusively of  die  one  from  which  die  department  takes  its 
name,  water  it  in  different  directions.  The  waters  of  the 
Tardouere  are  absorbed  by  numerous  subterranean  cavities, 
and  they  never  reach  the  Bandiat  until  they  have  been  swol- 
len by  rains.  The  last  river  exhibits  the  same  phenomenon ; 

* Including  Coflica. 

* It  it  navigable  for  boat*  to  its  source.  M.  B. 

* “ Plateaus" — uhle-Unds 

4 “ Barriqucs."— The  ho rr unit  of  Bordeaux  is  nearly  equal  to  the  r , - 

English  wine  hog-Jic&d,  or  in  the  proportion  of  12QQ0  to  12034.  Eucyc  . town  very  active." — Thu  trade  of  the  town  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the 
Method. — I*.  | Charcntc.--P.  . 

e 44  The  iron  ore  forked  in  the  department,  is  converted  into  cast  ■ * 14  The  obelisk  raised,  in  the  middle  of  the  new  road  {fheuun  ntuf,)  in 

iron  in  six  high  furnaces,  and  into  bar  iron  in  fiftern  fineries."  I honour  of  the  duchess  of  Angouleme." 
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rente ; tlic  inhabitants  have  erected  several  paper  nulls,  dis- 
tilleries and  sugar  works;  they  manufacture  woollen  stuffs, 
porcelain  and  earthen  ware.*  It  is  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  also  the  seat  of  a bishopric.  It  was  once  fortified, 
but  the  ramparts  have  been  changed  into  public  walks,  that 
rise  in  the  form  of  terraces,  and  command  an  extensive  hori- 
zon bounded  by  heights ; the  most  remarkable  objects  in 
■ view  are  tl»e  small  river  of  Anguienne,  that  winds  among 
rich  meadows  and  fruitful  hills,  the  fine  bridge  over  the 
Charente,  and  the  obelisk  raised  by  government  to  the  pres- 
ent duchess  of  Angouleme.*  Within  the  same  town  are 
I f New  Quarter. 

« “ The  suburb  of  Ousiueau— contains  several  large  japer 
I which  with  the  distilleries,  sugar  refineries,  and  manufactories  of 
woollen  stuff-  and  nnttrrv  < delft  ware  t render  the  commerce  of  the 
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contained  a royal  naval  school,  a college,  a library  and  a 
museum  of  natural  history ; it  was  the  birthplace  of  Balzac, 
of  Momalembert  the  engineer,  and  of  the  assassin  of  Henry 
die  Fourth.1  It  is  a place  of  great  antiquity ; the  Romans 
called  it  Iculisma  it  is  more  than  once  mentioned  by  Au- 
sonius,  but  it  did  not  rise  into  importance  before  the  period 
of  the  middle  ages.  La  Rochefoucauh,  a small  town  on  the 
Tardouere,  consists  of  a single  street ; it  contains  3000 
inhabitants.  The  old  Gothic  castle  which  commands  it,  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  duke,  whose  fame  has  been  perpetuated 
by  his  book  of  maxims. 

Confolans,*  surrounded  by  a comparatively  sterile  country, 
and  die  capital  of  a subprefecture,  derives  its  name  from  the 
confluence  of  die  Goire  and  the  Vienne ; it  is  not,  however, 
unpleasantly  situated,  and  the  banks  of  both  the  rivers  are 
fruitful  in  pastures.  A single  square  tower  is  all  that  remains 
of  its  ancient  strong  castle.  It  is  necessary  to  cross  the 
Charente  at  two  places  on  the  road  diat  leads  from  Confo- 
lans  to  the  small  and  neat  town  of  Ruffec,  dial  rises  on  die 
right  bank  of  the  same  river.  Beyond  a small  chain  of  hills, 
terminating  on  the  south  in  die  neighbourhood  of  die  Cha- 
rente, which  describes  many  windings  through  large  mead- 
ows, die  town  of  Jamac  rises  on  both  banks  of  the  same 
river,  on  which  it  possesses  a port  of  some  importance.  A 
modem  monument  erected  in  die  neighbouring  plain,  senes 
to  mark  die  field  of  battle,  where  the  duke  of  Anjou  defeated 
the  prince  of  Conde  in  the  year  1569.  As  it  has  been 
thought  consistent  with  good  taste  to  commemorate  the  fatal  i 
engagement  in  which  Frenchmen  fought  against  each  other, 
the  place  near  the  walls  of  the  town,  where  die  unfortunate 
prince  was  assassinated  by  the  marquis  of  Montesquiou4  alter 
the  victory,  ought  also  to  have  been  indicated.  Cognac,  die 
capital  of  die  same  district,*  rises  on  an  emiucnce,  of  which 
the  base  is  watered  by  die  Charente.  Francis  the  First 
was  bom  in  the  old  castle  dial  defended  formerly  this  small 
commercial  city,  the  mart  of  the  excellent  brandy  and 
liqueurs  dial  are  distilled  in  the  adjoining  districts/ 

Barbczieux  in  the  midst  of  the  fruitful  country  through 
which  the  Ne  flows,  is  neither  so  populous  nor  so  well  built 
as  Cognac  ;f  it  rises  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  on  the  high 
road  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux;  die  ancient  fortress  has 
l>cen  changed  into  a prison.  The  trade  it  carries  on  with 
die  metropolis,  consists  chiefly  in  capons  and  truffles.1* 
Aubeterre  on  the  Dronnc,  at  die  southern  extremity  of  die 
department,  is  finely  situated  at  the  base  of  a hill,  command- 
ed by  an  ancient  castle.  The  church  is  cut  in  the  rock 
which  supports  part  of  die  town. 

The  lower  }>art  of  die  Charente  waters  a country1  fruit- 
ful in  com  and  pasturage,  and  abounding  in  vineyards  of 
which  die  produce  is  converted  into  brandy.  The  great 
extent  of  coast  washed  by  the  inoudi  of  the  Gironde  and  die 
ocean  tends  to  enrich  a laborious  population.  There  are 
not  many  inequalities  in  die  department ; the  surface  h 

* Francis  Rivtillac.  11  IculLma.,  D’Anv. 

* Confolens,  Confouleea ; Lat.  Conjluentu. 

4 Baron  of  Monte*c|ii)ou.  Moreri.  Beauvais. 

* **  Arrondisscmcns" — tho  same  in  which  Jamac  is  situated. — P. 

* u Communes."  * '•  Lom  wealthy,  hut  belter  built  than  < Wnac." 

k " EUc  fait  de*  grande*  expeditions  de  chapoit*  trades"— It  ex- 
port* great  quantities  of  capons  with  truffle*. 

* The  department  of  the  Lower  Charente. 

k <k  Which  is  largely  exported  to  England." — The  original  does  not 
■ay  that  it  is  called  Rochelle  salt  by  the  English.  Rochelle  salt  is  the 
tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  nr  salt  of  selgncitn.  The  sea  unit  prepared 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rochelle,  and  on  other  parts  of  tho  south- 
western  coasts  of  France,  is  called  Bay  salt  by  the  English.— P. 

1 Jonsac 


chiefly  occupied  by  low  hills  and  extensive  plains,  and 
the  climate  is  generally  salubrious.  But  the  salt  marshes 
near  the  sea,  which  furnish  the  salt  known  in  England  by 
die  name  of  Rochelle  salt,k  diffuse  pestilential  ex  Inflations, 
and  Occasion  different  diseases  in  their  neighbourhood. 
Many  anchorages  and  ports  facilitate  navigation,  promote  the 
coasting  trade,  and  induce  companies  or  individuals  to  equip 
vessels  for  the  cod  fisheries  and  the  French  colonies.  Lastly, 
the  islands  of  Re,  Oleron  and  Aix  add  to  the  maritime 
importance  of  die  department. 

Jonzac1  is  situated  b a part  of  the  country  contiguous  to 
the  last  department ; it  is  die  chief  town  b an  ill-peopled  dis- 
trict," but  is  inferior  in  population  to  the  bufgh  of  Mirambeau, 
which  contains  3200  inhabitants.  Sables*  the  capital  of 
Saintonge,  is  an  old  and  probably  on  dial  account,  a dirty 
town.  Ammianus  Morcellunus  considered  it  one  of  the  most 
flourisbbg  cities  in  Aquitaine.  It  was  originally  called  M$- 
uiolanum , which  die  Romans  changed  afterwards  into  San- 
tones , after  die  name  of  the  Deople  in  that  part  of  Gaul.  It 
possesses  still  the  remains  ol  a triumphal  arch,  and  the  mins 
of  an  amphitheatre.  It  was  die  scot  of  a bishopric,  and  sev- 
eral councils  have  been  held  in  the  town.  The  last  met  b 
the  year  1096,  and  enjoined  the  faithful  to  fast  during  the 
vigils  of  the  apostles.  The  residence  of  the  subprefect,  the 
theatre,  the  college  and  the  ancient  cathedral  cannot  be 
commended  on  account  of  their  architecture;  the  public 
library  contains  24,000  volumes.  Bern  an!  de  Palissy  was 
born  at  Saintes,*  a man  of  genius,  who  from  die  condition 
t of  a potter  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  natural  philoso- 
| phers  of  the  sixteendi  century.  The  Boutonne,  a small 
river,  begins  to  be  navigable  at  Sl  Jean  d’Angely/  and  ena- 
bles the  industrious  inhabitants  to  carry  on  a trade  in  brandy 
and  timber.  Religious  wars  were  long  fatal  to  die  town ; 
indeed  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  so  from  die  period  of 
the  memorable  siege  by  which  it  fell  into  the  bands  of  Henry 
die  Third,  to  die  time  it  supported  another  siege  against 
Ixmis  die  Thirteenth,  who  razed  the  fortifications.  Henry 
the  Second  of  Bourbon  Conde,  and  Regnuud/  a statesman 
under  the  imperial  government,  were  bom  b St.  Jean 
d’Angely.  It  possesses  a royal  powder  manufactory.  The 
liorses  in  die  neighbourhood  are  much  valued  in  different 
parts  of  France/  Marcnnes,  about  half  a league  distant 
from  die  sea,  is  exposed  to  die  pernicious  exhalations  from 
the  salt  marshes.  Although  a v.  ell  built  and  a commercial 
town,  it  might  have  been  much  more  flourishing  than  at 
present,  had  it  not  been  for  its  unhealthy  situation.  Ton- 
nay-Cliarentc*  possesses  a safe  and  commodious  harbour  for 
vessels  of  a hundred  tons. 

Rochefort  rises  on  the  Charente,  about  a league’s  distance 
! from  die  last  place ; the  harbour,  one  of  the  three  largest  b 
France,  is  about  2500  yards  in  length;1  it  has  a sufficient 
> depth  of  water  to  float  ships  of  the  line*  at  low  tide/  Ships 
of  600  tons  with  dieir  cargoes,  enter  a smaller  harbour 

mU  It  is  the  tuna! lent  capital  nf  suhprcfecturc  in  the  department-" 

■ Formerly  written  Xaintes.— P. 

• He  wan  horn  at  A gen.  but  carried  on  the  potter’*  trade  at  Ssintea. 
Noav.  Diet.  Hist.  Caen,  IW>4.  Beauvais — P. 

p St.  Jean  d’Angeli  * Count  Rtgnaud  do  St.  Jeon  d’Angely. 

' *•  It  pa««e**c*  an  important  powder  manulartorr,*  and  a royal  etud 
I for  atalt ions  and  one  for  cavalry  horses  {dtpiUt  d'ttaJons tt de  rtmoniejy* 
j “ It  contains  two  of  tlic  best  powder  nrJIs  in  Frunre.  (Vosgttn.) 

j • Situated  in  the  arrondissoinent  of  Rochefort.  Tnnna y-Boutonne, 
1 a smaller  town,  is  in  the  arremdiancment  of  St.  Jean  d’Angely.— P. 

. ' ••  22i)0  metres  in  length.” 

j * “ Large  vessels  (mimmuj  4*  kamt-lxrrds.  i " 

I * Line  of  bsttlo  ships  arc  obliged  to  take  out  their  lower  dock  guns 
j to  enter  the  river.  Tuckey.  vol.  11.  p.  22.— P. 
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larger  island  at  some  distance  from  it  to  the  north,  contains  j 
two  villages  and  a town  of  the  same  name,  and  is  peopled 
by  7500  individuals.  Both  these  islands  form  part  of  the 
district*  of  Sables  d’Olonne,  which  extends  on  the  north  to 
the  isle  of  Bouin,  formerly  a calcareous  rock,  but  at  present 
more  than  seven  leagues  in  circumference,  and  united  to  the 
continent  by  a causeway  thrown  across  the  canal,  by  which  ; 
it  was  formerly  separated  from  the  main  land.*  The  island 
gives  its  name  to  a village  of  2500  inhabitants. 

Bourbon  Vendee,  a thinly  peopled  town,*  but  the  only  one 
of  any  consequence  that  has  not  been  mentioned,  was  for- 
merly the  burgh  of  La  Roche  sur  Yon  in  the  principality 
that  belonged  to  the  house  of  Bourl>on-Conti.  It  contained 
hardly  BOO  inhabitants  in  1807,  when  its  name  was  changed 
into  dull  of  the  emperor,4  who  laid  out  L.  1 26,000*  in  erect- 
ing the  necessary  buildings  for  die  chief  tow  n of  a prefecture  ;r 
in  1814,  its  name  was  again  changed  into  diat  of  Bourbon 
Vendee.  It  is  built  after  the  plan  of  a large  city,  but  most  of 
die  edifices  remain  unfinished,  owing  to  die  want  of  funds; 
the  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  but  deserted.  From  its  posi- 
tion on  the  small  river  Yon,  at  a distance  from  all  navigable 
rivers,  and  fi-om  any  populous  town,  it  can  never  become 
a place  of  commerce  or  industry  until  the  projected  canal 
of  Bret  has  been  completed. 

The  department  of  die  Two  Sevres*  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  that  of  La  Vendee,  and  is  crossed  in  a diagonal 
direction  by  the  heights  of  Cathie,  a chrin  of  lofty  hills 
shaded  by  forests,  from  which  the  inliabitants  export  differ- 
ent sorts  of  timber.  Intersected  by  many  small  streams,  it 
takes  its  name  from  the  two  Sevres,  die  one  flowing  from 
south  to  noith,  and  the  other  from  east  to  west ; the  former 
is  called  the  Sevre  Nantaisc,  because  it  enters  die  Ixiire 
opposite  Nantes,  and  die  latter  die  Sevre  Niortaise,  because 
it  passes  by  NiorL  Many  fine  vallies  and  plains,  fruitful  in 
vineyards  and  pastures,  extend  in  different  directions,  but  it 
contains  also  much  uncultivated  land,  and  numerous  ponds 
and  marshes.  Tho  produce  in  grain  and  wine  exceeds  the 
consumption ; herds  and  flocks  are  reared  in  the  meadows. 
It  furnishes  the  mules  that  are  so  much  prized  by  die  wealthy 
Spaniards, k others  dial  trawl  widi  heavy  burdens  across  die 
*cep  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  others  too,  that  drag  die  enor- 
mous waggons,  which  arc  seen  on  all  the  roads  in  die  south 
of  France.  The  sale  of  diese  animals  in  foreign  countries 
and  in  odier  ports  of  France,  yields  several  millions  of  francs 
to  die  department.  The  oxen  form  also  a lucrative  branch 
of  commerce ; die  fattest  are  sent  to  Paris,  hut  the  greater 
number  are  sold  and  fattened  in  Normandy.  The  people 
work  iron,'  and  manufacture  cotton  and  coarse  woollen 
stuffs. 


Niort,  the  capital  of  the  department,  and  a place  of  some 
antiquity,  has  been  much  improved ; modern  buildings  now 
occupy  the  site  of  die  rubbish  and  old  houses,  that  rendered 
it  formerly  one  of  the  dirtiest  towns  in  Poitou.  The  most 
remarkable  edifices  art?  an  old  Gothic  church  built  bv  the 
English,  the  townhouse,  the  ancient  palace  that  belonged  to 


* u Armndiwiment." 

* It  wai  a few  yr.un  nine*  separated  from  the  main,  by  a channel 

practicable  by  veeseli  of  300  to  300  lone,  but  which  by  the  eccunmle. 
tied  of  mid  it  now  reduced  to  a beat  ptssage.  The  wland  hae  three 
Iter'ies  of  surface  almost  entirely  c»n«i»ltnff  of  »alt  manhe*.  Tuck- 
•y,  eel.  U p.  28. — P . * “ On®  of  the  least  in  population.1' 

: Napoleon.  • *»  3jO  H)/)C0m  francs. 

' It  is  now  the  capital  of  the  department, 

* Dtux  S'vrnt.  * For  riding.  M.  B. 

' 44  Iruti  ore  is  found  in  the  department,  but  it  supplies  only  one  hirh 
fur  nice  ***4  two  fineries."  1 Fed  by  an  Artesian  well.  M.  B. 


Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  and  the  fine  fountain  of  Vivicr.k  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  was  bom  in  one  of  the  prisons  in  the 
same  town ; among  the  celebrated  men  that  it  has  produced, 
Isaac  de  Beausobre  and  Louis  de  Fontancs  may  be  men- 
tioned. The  picturesque  banks  of  the  Sevre  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood add  to  the  beauty  of  the  public  walks  and  gardens. 

’ The  small  town  of  Mauze  is  tiic  capital  of  a district1  from 
which  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  asses  are  annually  exported. 
St.  Maixent,  a town  of  five  thousand  souls,  may  be  mention- 
ed on  account  of  the  fruitful  country  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  finest  mules  in  Europe  are  reared  in  the  district,"  of 
which  Melle  is  the  chief  town. 

After  having  crossed  the  heights  of  Gatuie,  the  traveller 
enters  a plain  watered  by  the  Thouet  Parthenay*  rises 
near  its  banks,  on  a hill  formerly  commanded  by  an  ancient 
castle  now  in  ruins.  The  village  of  La  Foret,  at  no  great 
distance  from  die  sources  of  die  Sevre  NaiAaise,  contains 
the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Duplessis  Momay,  whom  the 
cadiolics  called  die  pope  of  die  Huguenots;  the  river  flows 
in  die  neighbourhood,  and  serves  to  move  different  mills." 
Bressuire  is  situated  on  a hill,  which  borders  die  course  of 
the  Argenton ; it  was  so  much  injured  during  the  wars  of 
La  Vendee,  dial  at  one  time  the  only  buildings  left  entire 
i were  a solitary  house  and  the  granite  church.  It  has  since 
become  the  capital  of  a subprefecture,  and  die  inliabitants 
manufacture  linen  and  woollen  stuffs.  In  a north-east  direc- 
tion, and  aliout  five  leagues  distant  from  the  lost  place,  the 
Thooet  flows  round  die  base  of  a hill,  on  flic  summit  of 
which  rises  the  town  of  Thouars.  It  was  probably  founded 
before  the  sixth  century ; its  name  signifies  the?  citadel  of 
die  ThoueU*  Pejiin  look  it  in  the  year  758,  and  the  Eng- 
lish rendered  it  in  the  middle  ages  one  of  die  strongest 
places  in  Poitou.  As  die  town  was  more  than  once  deso- 
lated during  the  late  civil  wars,*  it  may  excite  surprise  that 
; the  magnificent  castle  built  in  the  time  of  Louis  die  Thir- 
teenth by  the  duchess  of  La  Treinouille/  remains  entire. 

The  Vienne  gives  its  name  to  a department?  through 
; which  ii  passes  from  south  to  north.  Some  of  the  hills  on 
i die  south  are  lofty,  but  those  on  the  north  are  insignificant; 
ihe  centre  of  the  departme  nt  is  occupied  by  an  extensive 
table-land,  portly  encompassed  by  the  Vienne,  and  partly  by 
the  Clain,  one  of  its  feeders ; die  eastern  districts  consist  of 
low  plains  and  vallies.  'Hie  soil  cannot  he  said  to  be  fruit- 
ful ; die  surface  is  covered  in  many  places  with  landes  and 
I heatks ; still  as  much  grain  is  produced  as  die  inliabitants 
I consume,  and  a surplus  quantity  of  wine,  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable, is  etther  exported  or  converted  into  brandy.1 
I Different  mineral  springs  and  iron  mines  are  situated  in  the 
department  ; it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  tlie  hardware 
goods,  the  cuderv,  the  coarse  woollen  stuffs  and  the  ordina- 
ry lace  dint  the  inliabitants  manufacture  ;M  it  may  be  suffi- 
I cient  to  remark  that  die  greatest  hindrance  to  their  commerce 
| is  the  want  of  roads  and  odier  outlets.  , 

Civray,  a small  town  and  the  capital  of  the  most  southern 
! district,*  possesses  a church,  which  was  probably  built  before 

i 1 “ Canton.”  *“  ArrondiMement" 

• Partenay.  • 44  A mill  for  dressing  flax  and  hemp.' 

T IkcMfi  urj,  in  Latin.  M.  B. — ‘Hoards  .irt  (Vo*jlll>.)— 1*. 

S The  wars  of  La  Vend.  o. 

• La  Tremoille  or  La  TriuvouiUe.  Moreri-  Bcauvai*. 

• l>cpartmrnt  of  the  Vienne. 

• “ — ie  exported,  either  in  it*  natural  state,  or  when  converted  into 
brandy." 

• “It  has  two  high  furnace*  and  fire  fineries.  and  among  its  mane 
I factor™,  are  roar**  woollen*,  common  lace,  eword*  and  cutler/." 

I * “ Arroudiceement." 
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the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Gaul.  MondnoriOon,  I 
situated  on  the  Gartempc,  is  the  capital  of  another  district  ;*  ! 
it  is  noted  for  its  biscuits  and  macaroons,  which  are  exported 
to  different  parts  of  France.  An  ancient  and  very  curious 
monument,  supposed  by  many  to  be  of  Druidical  origin, 
stands  in  die  court  of  the  old  convent  that  belonged  to  the 
Aus  nistines. 

Poitiers,*  the  former  capital  of  Poitou,  rises  on  a hill  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Boivre  and  the  Clain.  It  was  the  Limo- 
num  of  the  Pictavi,  an  important  place  in  the  time  of  Ptole- 
my ; it  is  now  the  capital  of  the  department,  and  it  still 
retains  its  old  walls  flanked  with  towers,  the  venerable  wit- 
nesses of  die  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Visigoths,  and 
of  their  defeat  by  Clovis.  King  John  of  France,  after  hav- 
ing refused  the  advantageous  terms  offered  by  prince  Ed- 
ward,® lost  the  memorable  battle  of  Poitiers,  in  wliich  a 
French  army  of  eighty  thousand  men  was  dufuatird  by  eight 
thousand  English ; the  king  was  taken  prisoner  anti  conveyed 
to  England.  Charles  die  Seventh  removed  die  parliament 
of  Paris  to  Poitiers  during  the  wars  he  maintained  against 
the  English.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  some 
traces  of  ancient  splendour  may  be  discovered  in  the  remains 
of  the  palace  erected  by  die  emperor  Gallienus,  in  die  ruins 
of  an  atnphidieatre,  and  in  the  name  of  the  street  that  is  still 
called  die  Arena.*  The  Guidon,*  a picturesque  walk  in  the 
neighbourliood,  terminates  near  die  imposing  ruins  of  a 
Gothic  castle.  The  cathedral,  which  in  point  of  size  is  equal 
to  any  odicr  in  France,  was  built  in  die  eleventh  century, 
but  the  blsliopric  of  Poitiers  dales  from  a much  earlier 
epoch ; not  less  than  twenty-three  councils  w ere  held  in  die 
town  during  die  period  from  the  middle  of  die  fourdi  to  die 
beginning  of  die  fifteenth  century/  The  ashes  of  Madame 
tie  Montespan  rest  in  the  Grey  Friars’  church;*  St.  Hilary 
and  St.  Maximin,  two  bishops  of  the  fourdi  century',  were 
bom  in  Poitiers ; it  contains  a curious  collection  of  antiqui- 
ties,•*  and  a library  of  22,000  volumes. 

The  Vienne  begins  to  be  navigable  at  seven  leagues  to  the 
north-east  of  Poitiers.  Cliatellerault1  rises  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  over  which  a modern  bridge  has  been  erected, 
that  leads  to  an  old  casde  flanked  with  four  large  towers ; it 
may  be  doubted  diat  the  building  adds  much  to  the  strength 
of  die  place,  but  it  serves  at  least  as  a gate  to  die  town.* 
Lotidun  is  about  nine  leagues  distant  in  a north-west  direc- 
tion from  Chaicllcrnult ; it  is  situated  on  a hill,  and  sur- 
rounded by  vineyards  dial  yield  good  wine.  Although  an 


insignificant  town,  it  h|s  given  birth  to  several  distinguished 
men ; among  others,  to  John  Maigret,’  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Macrin,  from  the  assumed  Latin  one  of  Macrinus, 
and  to  Renaudot  the  physician,  who  published  the  first 
French  newspaper*  in  tlie  year  1631.  Urban  Grandier,  a 
curate,*  was  accused  and  condemned  in  the  same  town 
during  die  reign  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth.  A song  that  he 
had  written  against  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  the  cause  of  his 
death  ; a pretext,  however,  was  necessary,  and  it  was  alleged 
diat  he  had  bewitched  a convent  of  Ursulinc  nuns.®  Igno- 
rant and  superstitious  women  may  be  excited  or  bribed  to 
swear  on  die  altar  dial  diey  are  possessed  by  demons ; if  the 
experiment  were  renewed  at  present,  il  might  be  followed 
with  the  same  success ; il  is  much  more  wonderful  diat  they 
were  believed  at  so  recent  a period,  at  a time  when  many 
great  and  good  men  were  living  in  France.  Although  a 
matter  of  deep  regret,  it  ought  not  to  be  concealed  dial  cler- 
gymen perhaps  suborned,  certainly  encouraged  and  confirm- 
ed such  witnesses  in  dieir  delusion ; die  same  men  put  an 
innocent  brother  to  the  torture,  and  afterwards  burnt  him 
alive  to  gratify  the  vengeance  of  a minister,  whose  great 
actions  were  sullied  by  greater  crimes.* 

The  department  o(  the  Maine  and  Loire  derives  its  name 
from  its  two  principal  rivers,  die  Loire  and  die  Maine.  The 
former  flows  through  it  from  east  to  west,  and  receives  die 
latter,  which  is  formed  by  die  union  of  die  Mayentie  and 
die  Sartbe.  Manufacturing  industry,  die  culture  of  corn 
and  the  vine,  and  the  working  of  mines,  and  of  granite, 
marble  and  slate  quarries,  are  the  principal  sources  of  its 
wealth.  The  coal  pits  in  die  same  department  yield  every 
year  more  than  1 0,000  chaldrons.^ 

Saumur  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire ; a suburb 
rises  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a 
well  built  bridge  of  twelve  arches.  The  quay  is  die  most 
frequented  walk,  and  die  principal  buildings  in  that  part  of 
die  town  arc  a royal  riding  school,  spacious  barracks'  and  a 
theatre.  A broad  street  leads  to  the  declivity  of  a steep 
hill  on  which  part  of  die  town  has  been  built.*  A strong 
casde  rises  on  the  summit  of  die  same  height,  and  it  serves 
at  present  as  a depot  for  arms  and  ammunition.  The  jxjrtol 
of  St.  Peter’s  church  is  modem,  but  die  rest  of  die  build- 
ing is  very  ancient.  The  toivn-liouse  is  a Gothic  edifice. 
The  quay,  which  extends  beyond  the  public  walk,  terminates 
at  a fine  hospital*  built  near  t)ie  chalky  height  that  commands 
die  town;  die  neighbouring  excavations  in  the  same  hill 


* “ Arrondissement." 

b Poicticr*.  * Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

4 "Rue  Jrw.1rf.nrs'' — tlie  street  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  amphithe- 
atre at  Nimes  is  atilt  called : !*s  Art  new  tie  (Diet,  de 

l1  Acad.)— P. 

* “ Promenade  da  pont  Guillon." 

' Namely,  in  the  Mara 355,  3H»,  Mtt,  937,  1000,  1010.  1023,  1090, 
1032,  1030,  1073,  107b,  1004,  1100,  11W»,  1100, 1980,  1984,  1304,  1307, 
1307.  13%  and  14415. 

* ••  Church  of  the  Cordeliers  " 

* 44  Cabinet  of  antiquities  and  natural  history.” 

* Citato!  leraut,  Chatelleraud.  Chatelherault 

* “ The  riser  is  flMMMd  by  a fine  bridge,  nno  extremity  of  which  ter- 
minates at  an  old  eastl®  flanked  with  four  large  towers,  that  serves  as 
a gate  to  the  town." 

' One  of  the  best  Latin  poets  of  the  ICth  century.— P. 

* (Uzttte  de  France. — P- 

* Curate  (emri)  of  Ht.  Peter's  at  Loudun  — P. 

* The  convent  of  Ursulinc*  at  Loudon. — P, 

f “ The  town  was  rendered  famous  during  the  reign  of  fjouis  XIII. 
by  the  trial  of  the  curuto  Urban  (Jraudier,  who  for  having  ventured  to 
write  I tong  against  Cardinal  Richelieu,  was  accused  of  bewitching 
the  non*  in  the  (Jrsuline  convent.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  at  a 
period  so  recent  and  when  France  could  boast  of  many  individuals  of 
groat  intelligence,  any  nuns  could  be  found  so  fanatical  as  to  declare 


I at  the  altar  that  they  were  possessed  with  demons,  or  any  priests  so ' 
■ weak  and  cruel  as  to  pretend  to  be  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  Grandier, 

| and  even  to  pul  him  to  the  torture  before  condemning  him  to  the 
flames.  These  shameful  intrigues  were  only  meant  to  satisfy  the  resent- 
ment of  a minister  whose  great  talents  were  sullied  with  great  crimes." 
It  is  said  that  the  persecution  of  Grandier  arose  from  the  hostility  of 
the  monks  of  Louuun.  and  that  iu  order  to  gratify  their  hatred,  they 
persuaded  Cardinal  Richelieu  that  Grandier  was  the  author  of  “ La 
( ordonnicre  de  London,"  a severe  satire  on  his  person  and  famity,aud 
by  this  means  succeeded  in  effecting  their  malevolent  purpose. 
Moreri,  Beauvais, — P. 

* 44 1 10,000  quintals." 

r “Tlie  rnyal  riding  school  {fade  & njvilatwn)  and  its  barracks"— 
School  for  cavalry  instruction  (fade  d'  instruction  destrovjxsa  cketsl,) 
founded  by  a royal  ordnnnance,  Dec.  23,  1814— destined  to  form 
' instructors  for  all  the  regiments  of  caTslry.  For  ibis  purpose,  each 
corps  sends  a detachment  of  officer*  and  sub-officers,  who  after  com- 
‘ pleting  their  course  at  the  school,  return  to  instruct  their  regiments, 
i (Alman.  Rural.  1899).  The  barracks  were  crectod  before  tlie  estab- 
' lisbment  of  the  srhool.  (Vosgien)  — P. 

• 44  A hrfvid  street  extends  in  front  of  the  bridge,  and  on  tbo  left  is  a 
quarter  of  tho  town,  rising  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  crowned  by  a steep 
summit."  The  principal  street  follows  tits  luts  of  the  bridge.  Ed. 

: Encyc. — P. 

j * " Hospice."  See  note  *p.  910. 
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hire  been  converted  into  n lunatic  asylum.*  Saumur  is 
watered  on  the  west  by  the  Thoue,  a small  river  over  which 
the  inhabitants  erected  of  late  years  a bridge,  where  general 
Berton  halted  very  unexpectedly  at  a time  when  he  might 
have  easily  taken  the  town.  Three  druidical  monuments 
arc  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  : one  of  them  is  a natural 
obelisk  that  rises  vertically  to  a considerable  height  ;*  the 
two  others,  which  consist  of  several  stones  laid  flat  upon 
other  stones,*  arc  two  cromUchs*  in  a good  state  of  preser- 
vation ; the  smallest  stands  on  a sloping  hill ; the  other,  re- 
markable for  its  great  size,  rises  in  the  middle  of  a plain. 
Saumur  is  a place  of  considerable  trade ; it  employs  600 
individuals  of  both  sexes  and  different  ages  in  a particular 
department  of  industry ; they  manufacture  beads  and  enam- 
els, of  which  the  quantity  exported  may  amount  in  value  to 
1*20,000/ f Doin’,  al>out  four  leagues  distant  from  Sau- 
mur, is  peopled  by  two  thousand  inhabitants.  It  contains 
the  ruins  of  a Roman  amphitheatre  formed  by  excava- 
tions in  a calcareous  rock,  the  remains  of  an  old  palace, 
which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  king  Dagoberf,  and  one 
of  the  finest  fountains  in  France.  Extensive  grottos  are  situ- 
ated in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  road  from  Saumur  to  Range  is  nowise  remarkable, 
aad  the  latter  town,  although  the  capital  of  a subprefecture,* 
might  be  passed  over  in  silence,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fine 
brir  Ige  that  has  been  lately  erected  over  the  Couesnon.*  An 
English  army  was  defeated  at  no  great  distance  from  Bauge 
an  the  year  M21.1  The  same  district1  carries  on  a great 
trade  in  paper ; thus  although  Durtal1  is  a small  town  of 
3000  inhabitants,  it  possesses  several  paper  mills,  and  die 
inhabitants  also  manufacture  linen,  tiles  and  earthen  ware. 
Durtal  has  been  admired  for  its  situation  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loir,  and  at  the  base  of  a hill  commanded  hy  two  colossal 
lowers,  the  only  remains  of  iu)  old  castle,  that  was  founded 
im  the  eleventh  century.  The  Oudon  waters  Segre,  which 
although  the  chief  town  in  a subprefecuiro,*  is  inferior  in 
population  and  industry  to  the  burgh  of  Chateau- Neuf  on 
the  Sarthe,  to  Pouance,  which  is  enriched  by  iron  works, 
to  lion  d’Angers,  worthy  of  notice  for  its  picturesque  situa- 
tion, and  to  oilier  burghs  and  towns  in  the  same  district.* 
Angers  rises  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  at  no  great  distance 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Mayenne  and  die  Sarthe.*  The 
ramparts,"  the  public  walks,  particularly  the  Turcie  and  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  tlie  rallied ral  with  its  two  steeples  rising 
into  the  air,  and  a Gothic  castle,  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Anjou,  in  which  eighteen  large  lowers  form  an 
imposing  mass,  give  the  town  an  appearance  of  splendour 
that  it  does  not  possess.  The  streets  are  narrow ; some  of 
the  houses  are  built  of  wood,  while  others  ore  constructed 

* 44  Excavations  raids  in  the  saml  hill  serve  as  cells  for  lunatics  " 

* It  is  one  of  those  stones  which  antiquaries  terra  ptuirms.  from  a 
Breton  word,  that  signifies  a pillar  of  stone. 

* Cromlechs  generally  consist  of  a single  large  flat  stone,  laid  usually 
in  an  inclined  position  on  other  stones  which  serve  as  pillars  to  sup- 
port it. — P. 

■*  Cromlnch  signifies  literally  a vaulted  place  (tin  tvitd.)— [Crom- 
lech signifies  the  bowing  stone  ( place  of  worship)  train  the  Celtic 
frxrm  or  erum,  hent  nr  bowed,  and  lack  or  lr*u,  a broad  stone,  fTindal.) 
—CrsmJrc.  compounded  of  mwi,  lie nt,  concave,  and  Uec,  a flat  stone. 
(Owen's  Welsh  Diet.) — P ) 

* — “ the  annual  exportation  amounts  to  more  than  400.000  francs” 

f Saumur  formerly  pjasessed  a flourishing  Co!  vims  tic  school,  found-  ■ 
rd  by  Duplcssie  Mornar,  but  suppressed  in  ltJ84. — P. 

* “ Arrondisscment. 

* 41  —for  the  fine  bridge  of  hewn  stone  erected  over  the  Coucsncn” 
(CoP*non,  Encvc  Meth.) 

4 44  Tbo  English  commanded  hy  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  were  defeated 
by  Marshal  I -a  Payette,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hang.*,  in  1421." 

* 14  Arrondiaeemcnl”  1 Durctal.  fVosgtcn.) 


with  blocks  of  the  slate,  with  which  the  roofs  are  generally 
covered.*  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  tins  modern 
additions  made  to  the  town,  die  quarter  near  the  ramparts, 
and  others  are  regularly  and  well  built.*  Angers  possesses 
a library  consisting  of  26,000  volumes,  a valuable  collection 
of  French  paintings,  a museum  of  natural  history,  a botanical 
garden,  and  two  theatres.  It  was  a place  ol  some  impor- 
tance before  the  Roman  conquest ; it  was  then  called  Julio- 
raagia  ; the  Romans  changed  its  name  afterwards  into 
•Qrulecamm.*  It  has  given  birth  to  Bernier,  the  celebrated 
traveller,  and  to  Menage,  a poet  and  a man  of  letters,  whom 
Moliere  has  represented  in  the  character  of  Vidius/  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  situated  extensive  slate  quarries, 
which  afford  employment  to  about  three  thousand  workmen, 
and  from  which  nearly  eighty  millions  of  slates  are  obtaintd 
every  year. 

Font  de  Cc*  on  the  banks  of  the  I^oire,  about  a league 
distant  from  Angers,  contains  only  3000  inhabitants ; it  may 
be  remarked  however  for  its  series  of  bridges  and  embank- 
ments, forming  a line  more  than  3000  yards  in  length,  and 
extending  across  the  different  islands  and  branches  of  the 
river.  The  remains  of  a Roman  camp,  occupying  a great 
space,  are  situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Mayenne. 
Ingntnde  near  the  road  to  Nantes  possesses  glass  works  in 
which  five  hundred  workmen  are  employed.  Cha tonne  a 
town  of  5000  inhabitants,  in  a district  famous  for  its  vine- 
yards, is  built  near  the  confluence  of  the  Layon  and  the 
lx>ire;  it  fronts  the  Lombardiere  islands,  whose  verdant 
groves  and  delightful  scenery  form  one  of  the  finest  land- 
scapes on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  Coal  and  other  mineral 
substances  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood.* 

Bcaupreau  between  the  same  river  and  the  southern  limits 
of  die  department,  is  the  chief  town  in  a fruitful  and  indus- 
trious district."  The  inhabitants  manufacture  linen  and 


| woollen  stuffs,  and  many  of  them  arc  employed  in  dying 
! cloth  ; they  carry  on  besides  a considerable  trade  in  leather/ 
i The  village  of  Mont-Jenn  is  almost  surrounded  by  coal 
i mines;  die  prosperity  of  Tessouale, another  village,  depends 
on  its  bleach-fields/  Cliemilfo,  a small  place  of  4000 
inhabitants,  has  been  enriched  by  the  same  manufactures 
w hich  have  rendered  Cholel*  a flourishing  town.  The  lat- 
ter was  adorned  with  a fine  castle,  which  wtis  destroyed  in 
common  with  almost  all  the  odier  buildings  during  the  wars 
of  I^a  Vendee ; but  it  has  risen  from  its  ruins  and  increased 
in  industry,  and  its  population  has  been  doubled ; it  contains 
at  present  more  than  7000  inhabitants.  The  improvements 
introduced  into  the  manufactories,  and  die  greater  demand 
: for  their  products,  are  die  cause  of  so  much  prosperity."* 
The  romantic  sites  and  varied  landscapes  watered  by  the 

I * It  u situated  on  lira  declivity  of  a hilt,  on  th«  banka  of  the  river 
Maine,  which  dividca  it  into  two  parte.  Ed.  Encjrc.-P 

■ " Boulevarde." 

° Almost  all  the  house*  are  covered  with  elate,  of  which  there  are 
abundant  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  Fncyc.  Mrthod. — The  town 
is  famous  for  its  quarries  of  black  elate,  which  in  1772  amounted  to 
; wrrn,  Ed.  Encjc. — P. 

i P “ Some  new  quartern  which  border  the  boolevarda,  are  built  with 
| elegance."  *»  Aruitgmrmm.  Moreri.  Encjc.  Meth. 

r See  the  comedy  of  the  Feiomee  So  route*. 

* Lra  Ponte  de  Co.  (Aimed.  Royal.) 

I 1 “ There  ia  n coal  mine  in  it*  neighbourhood." 

* 4‘  Sub  prefect  are" — arrondnutcnicnt. — P. 

* “ It  paeeeeeee  several  manufactoriee  of  linen  and  woollen  stuff*,  and 
i nleo  dre-huuscs  and  tanneries." 

1 t “ 'Near  the  village  of  Mont-Jein,  are  extensive  coal  mines,  and  at 
! that  of  Tessouale,  a fine  bleach-field  " 1 Ckfllt 

“■’The  improvements  it  ha*  introduced  into  its  manufactures  of 
I linens,  cotton  handkerchiefs,  coarse  cottons  and  flannels,  have  gives 
' them  no  small  degree  of  reputation." 
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Loire,  have  given  the  river  a celebrity  which  it  might  not 
have  otherwise  possessed.  And  certainly  die  lower  part  of 
hs  course  serves  to  confirm  the  general  opinion,  and  ac- 
counts for  the  songs  that  have  been  made  in  its  praise/ 
Neat  villages,  picturesque  vallies,  hills  covered  with  vine- 
yards, and  rich  meadows,  may  be  seen  on  that  part  of  die 
road  to  Nantes,  extending  from  Montrelais,  a village  enrich- 
ed by  its  coals  and  excellent  wines,  to  the  burgh  of  Oudon, 
where  two  chains  of  hills  line  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
Loire.  The  appearance  of  die  country  changes  beyond  the 
last  place ; die  fields  are  no  longer  covered  with  luxuriant 
harvests,  and  the  traveller  might  suppose  himself  in  Brittany 
from  the  ferns,  buckwheat  and  heath.  Lasdy,  the  cathe- 
dnd  of  Nantes  is  seen,  as  die  traveller  reaches  a well-culti- 
vated plain,  about  two  leagues  iu  length. 

Many  rivers  water  die  department  of  die  Ix>wer  Loire  ; 
it  is  also  bathed  by  the  Ocean,  die  coasts  of  which  are  near- 
ly twenty-five  leagues  long  and  are  continually  enlarged  by 
alluvial  deposits.  It  may  be  remarked  too  that  the  salt 
marshes  on  the  same  coasts  are  very  valuable.  Different 
districts  in  die  department  are  covered  with  rich  pastures 
and  thick  forests ; it  is  fruitful  in  grain,  and  still  more  so  in 
wine ; it  abounds  in  coal  and  iron ; the  inhabitants  smelt  the 
ore,  and  convert  die  metal  into  different  articles  which  are 
sold  in  many  parts  of  France.11  The  odicr  products  of 
industry  in  the  same  department  are  porcelain,  china  and 
different  manufactures  f it  carries  on  a trade  with  the  prin- 
cipal European  states,4  and  it  equips  vessels  for  the  herring, 
sardel  and  cod  fisheries.  The  capital,  not  unworthy  of  the 
country,  may  be  ranked  among  die  largest  towns  in  France. 

Nantes,  alter  Bordeaux,  the  most  commercial  town  which 
communicates  with  the  ocean,  rises  on  die  right  bank  of  die 
Loire,  at  die  place  where  die  Erdre  and  die  Sevre  fall  into 
die  river.*  It  occupies  the  site  of  Condwicnum^  the  prin- 
cipal city  inhabited  bv  the  Namnetes ; the  ancient  Celtic 
name  indicates  its  position,  for  rt  signifies  a town  at  the  con- 
Jhtence  of  several  streams.  It  may  he  admired  for  the 
regularity  of  the  streets,  the  elegance  of  the  public  buildings, 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  quays.  Some  prfrts  of  the 
town,  such  as  the  quarter  of  Graslin,  the  isle  of  Feydeau 
and  the  suburb  of  La  Fosse,  may  bear  a comparison  with 
the  finest  quarters  in  Paris.  The  verdant  banks  of  die 
river,  the  islands  in  different  directions,  and  the  natural  am- 
phitheatre that  rises  beyond  them,  render  Nantes  in  point 
of  situation,  at  least  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  other  town. 
The  port  of  I>a  Fosse  is  shaded  with  lofty  trees,  and  lined 
with  large  buildings  that  extend  to  the  distance  of  half  a 
league.  The  same  port  is  about  twelve  leagues  from  the 
ocean,  and  although  one  of  the  most  frequented  in  France, 
it  Jias  die  disadvantage  of  being  inaccessible  to  vessels  above 
three  hundred  tons/  because  the  tide  does  not  rise  higher 


m 

i than  six  feet.*  The  exchange,  which  appears  like  a moou- 
i ment  erected  to  die  commerce  and  shipping  of  France,  ex- 
hibits a fine  front  adorned  with  an  Ionic  peristyle,  and  a 
portico  on  the  opposite  side,  crowned  with  the  statues  of 
Duguay-Trouin,  Duquesoe,  John  Bart  and  C assart.  The 
residence  of  the  prefect  was  the  ancient  court  of  exchequer  ;h  • 
the  front  of  die  dieatre  presents  a range  of  eight  large  Co- 
rinthian columns.  St.  Peter's  course,  a spacious  and  pleas- 
ant walk  on  die  banks  of  the  Loire,  leads  to  the  old  castle  that 
belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Brittany  / it  was  bufit  by  one  of 
them  tn  the  year  930,  and  has  acquired  celebrity  from  the 
edict  issued  by  Henry  ike  Fourth,  the  revocation  of  which 
by  his  grandson  was  the  cause  of  innumerable  calamities  to 
h ranee.  Among  the  useful  institutions,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  mention  a fine  collection  of  paintings,  a valuable 
public  library,  a museum  of  natural  history,  better  than  any 
other  in  any  provincial  town,  a largo  botanical  garden,  a 
royal  college,  and  lasdy  schools  of  medicine  and  hydrogra- 
phy. The  charitable  institutions  are  creditable  to  die  be- 
nevolence of  the  inhabitants ; the  manner  in  which  they  arc 
managed,  is  not  less  creditable  to  the  civic  rulers/  Nantes 
is  the  seat  of  a bishopric  which  was  erected  in  the  third 
century.1  It  was  fortified  in  the  time  of  Caesar ; it  main- 
tained a terrible  siege  against  the  Huns  in  the  year  445 ; 
the  Normans  ravaged  it  in  843,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants 
to  the  sword.  The  English  besieged  it  in  vain  in  1343. 

A Vendean  army  consisting  of  80,000  men  attempted  to 
take  it  by  assault  in  1793,  but  they  were  defeated  and  re- 
pulsed by  die  citizens.  It  became  at  a later  period  the- 
theatre  of  the  liorrible  executions  which  were  sanctioned 
by  Carrier.  Names  has  given  birth  to  the  learned  Madiu- 
rin  V'eyasere,®  to  Rene  Le  Pays,  a poet  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  Iloffrand  the  architect,  to  Cassart  the  navigator/ 
to  Cacault  the  diplomatist,  to  Bouguer  the  mathematician, 
and  to  Fouche,  duke  of  Otranto,  and  minister  of  police.  It 
possesses  a cannon  foundcry,  and  dockyards  in  which  mer- 
chant vessels  and  sloops  of  war  are  built ; it  also  supplies 
| part  of  die  navy  whh  cordage,  sail-cloth  and  iron  cables; 
j there  are  besides  several  sugar  works,  cotton  and  clodi 
manufactories,  tan-pits  and  different  works  of  less  conae- 
I quence.* 

From  die  extremity  of  the  department  to  Nantes,  the 
Sevre  waters  a country  not  less  romantic  than  Switzerland, 
and  more  interesting  Irora  the  associations  connected  with  it. 
The  village  of  Palet  was  the  birthplace  of  Abeilard  / in  the 
woods  and  rocks  in  the  neighbourtiood,  Heloise  and  her 
lover  bewailed  their  misfortunes  after  the  base  Fulbert  bad 
satisfied  his  monkish  vengeance.  The  small  town  of  Clis- 
son  contains  only  1200  inhabitants,  but  it  recals  the  title 
of  a family  that  rendered  itself  illustrious  in  the  annals  of 
France;  their  casde,  formerly  remarkable  for  its  architect- 


* “ The  Loire,  in  the  lower  pert  of  iu  course.  doe#  not  belie  the  ' * “ The  town  house,  in  which  there  ia  a fine  collection  of  paintings, 

repute  ion  it  has  acquired  from  the  beautiful  sconcrv  on  iU  banka."  the  public  library,  the  muacuui  of  natural  histoir,  next  in  importance 

* •*  The  produce  of  it«  iron  mines  supplies  four  high  furnaces  and  to  that  of  Paris, 'the  botanical  garden,  remarkable  for  its  situation  and 

twelve  fineries.'"  extent,  the  royal  college,  the  schools  uf  medicine  and  hydrography, 

* *4  It  possesses  manufactories  of  delft  ware,  porcelain  and  different  and  several  establishment*  for  the  support  and  education  of  poor  chil- 

stuffs.”  cl  run.  are  creditable  to  the  municipal  authorities." 

* u It  carries  on  an  important  commerce  with  different  part*  of  the  1 1 St.  Clair  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  bishop  of  Nantes,  about  the 

globe.*'  year  277.  Encyc.  Metb. — P. 

* Ardre  and  Sevre  Nantaise.  The  Sevre  enter*  the  Loire  on  the  j “Mathurin  \ eysait'res  d«*  Lac  rote,  a distinguished  orientalist.— P. 

see  lb,  opposite  Nantes,  and  the  Ardre  on  the  north.  The  latter  flows  ■ Jacques  Canard,  a distinguished  officer  in  the  French  navy, 
through  the  town.  Moreri.  Vosgien. — P . during  Um*  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Beauvais. — P. 

1 '*  tona.*"  * 44  5 feet.**  |i  • **  It  possesses  sugar  refineries, cotton  mills  (Jtlattire*),  doth  manu- 

* “ Palais  de  la  emir  des  comptes" — Hall  of  the  chamber  of  accounts  factories,  tanneries,  and  other  manufacturing  establishments  of  lees 

or  board  of  finances.  Rees’  Cra — P.  i importance.” 

* 44  At  the  extremity  of  St  Peter’s  Course  ( Court  rfs  & Pitrre,)  an  i * The  name  i*  written  variously  in  different  authors:  Abailard, 

agreeable  and  spacious  promenade,  the  old  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Brit-  Abaillard,  Aboelard  and  Abelard  The  last  is  generally  used  in  Eng- 
tany  riaes  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire."  j lish  authors.  The  name  of  the  Tillage  is  generally  written  Palais. — P. 
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ure,  now  majestic  in  its  ruins,  stands  on  a height  near  the 
town-  Paimlxruf,*  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  about  ten 
leagues  below  Nantes,  was  a hundred  years  ago  a mere 
hamlet  peopled  by  a few  fishermen;  but  commerce  has 
since  changed  it  into  a flourishing  and  well  built  city,  at 
present  the  capital  of  a district.* 

The  most  remarkable  places  on  the  south  of  the  I»irc 
have  now  been  mentioned  ; towards  the  north  and  on  the 
right  bank  of  die  river  is  situated  Ancenis,  a pleasant  town, 
commanded  by  the  old  castle  which  was  long  inhabited  by 
the  dukes  of  Bcthune.  Chateaubriant,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  small  river  Don,  is  well  known  for  its  preserves.' 
Savenay  on  the  south-west  of  the  last  place,  is  the  chief 
town  in  a district4  that  carries  on  a considerable  trade  in 
cattle  and  salt.  Guerande,  a more  industrious  and  more 
populous  town,  and  Pouliguen  possessing  a convenient  har* 
Dour,'  arc  situated  in  die  midst  of  salt  marshes  which  yield 
every  year  nearly  eighteen  diousand  tons'  of  grey  and  while 
salt. 

The  word  Morbihan,  it  has  been  said,  signifies  a small 
sea  in  Low  Breton  or  perhaps  in  some  Celtic  dialect.  The 
gulf  of  the  same  name  is  larger  diun  any  other  on  die  coasts 
of  the  department,  which  die  lower  course  of  die  Vilainc* 
separates  from  die  one  that  has  been  last  examined.*  The 
same  gulf  encloses  a great  many  small  islands,  die  two 
largest  of  which,  or  the  Isle  aux  Moines  and  that  of  Arz,  are 
well  peopled  and  cultivated.1  Vannes  is  about  a league 
from  the  most  northern  bay  in  die  same  gulf;  two  small 
rivers  water  and  surround  it ; diey  add  to  the  convenience 
of  its  harbour,  and  the  advantages  of  its  jiosition.  Accord- 
ing to  ancient  authors,  die  walls  of  die  town  must  have  been 
bathed  by  the  sea  at  die  time  when  it  was  not  only  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  the  V endi,  hut  the  most  powerful,  wealthy  and 
populous  of  any  in  Armorica.*  An  old  wall  flanked  widi 
towers  separates  die  town  from  a suburb  which  exceeds 
it  in  size.  The  heavy  and  massive  cadiedral  rises  in  die 
midst  of  dismal  houses  and  dark  streets.  The  frcttsione 
quays  along  the  narrow  harbour  may  be  admired  for  their 
solidity,  but  the  finest  buildings  are  erected  on  the  mole 
which  extends  near  a small  salt  marsh.  Three  public  walks 
are  frequented  in  die  vicinity,  and  within  the  walls  are  situ- 
ated a college,  an  hospital  and  a theatre  ;l  the  industry  of  die 
inhabitants  is  confined  to  sardel  fisheries  and  to  the  manu- 
facture of  coarse  cloth.  Such  is  the  capital  of  a depart- 
ment which,  although  poor  in  vineyards,  is  fruitful  in  com, 
pastures,  timber,  flax  and  hemp.  The  marshes  and  landes 
are  without  doubt  extensive ; still  the  inhabitants  rear  many 

“ Pnmbacuf,  Pimlxeuf. 

• **  Subprefecture" — arrundissemenl. — P. 

• 44  Coniervei  of  angelic*." 

4 44  ArrondianernetU. 

• 44  llio  •mall  port  of  Poulignen." — Ponlouain,  a small  dry  tide 
kaTen,  with  ton  feet  high  water.  Tuckej'a  Mar.  Gcog.  Vol.  II.  p 

1 14  More  Ilian  seventeen  millions  of  kilogrammes." 

( Villaine. 

“ The  gulf  of  Morbihan,  the  name  of  which  signifies  a small  sea,  in 
the  how  Breton  or  rather  m the  Celtic  language,*  is  the  largest  oh 
the  coast  of  the  department,!  which  the  traveller  enters  after  crossing 
the  lower  part  of  die  Vilaioe  (Ai tut  Vilaine)." 

• Welch  mir,  (Sadie  muir,  a sea.  and  Welch  /-yr/irm.  Gaelic  beag,  b*g,  di- 
ms. htagam,  Aegmi,  liule.— Welch,  A*if,  link.  (Owen).— P. 

t The  dcpiulmcnt  of  Morbihan . 

• According  to  the  construction  of  the  original,  these  two  islands  are 
not  the  only  ones  inhabited  and  cultivated.— The  gulf  of  Morbihan  is 
filled  with  inhabited  islands.  ( Vosgien.)— The  gulf— is  a kind  of 
smsU  sea  lagoon  with  many  inhabited  islands.  Tuckey,  Vol.  II.  p.  | 

1 Cesar,  de  Bello  Gallko,  Lib.  III. 


horses,  oxen  and  sheep."  Iron  mines  are  wrought  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country ; the  inhabitants  export  the  leather, 
linen  and  woollen  stuffs  manufactured  in  die  department.* 

Sarzeau,  on  the  peninsula  of  Illiuys,  is  a small  town 
peopled  by  6000  inhabitants,  who  are  inosdy  fishermen. 
The  castle  of  Suscinioo  was  erected  on  the  coast  by  Anne, 
ducltess  of  Brittany,  and  die  monastery  of  St.  GQdas* 
may  still  be  seen  on  another  part  of  the  coast  of  the  same 
peninsula;  according  to  tradition,  the  monks  possess  the 
chair  of  Abcilard  ; it  is  certain  that  he  was  the  abbot  of  the 
convent.** 

The  islands  which  Pliny  calls  Insula  Venetiea,  rise  op- 
posite the  coast  between  V annes  and  Lorient  all  of  them 
belong  to  the  department.  The  inhabitants  of  Betle-lsle 
en  Mer,  die  largest  as  well  as  the  richest  of  these  islands, 
rear  cattle,  and  export  every  year  nearly  eight  hundred 
draught  horses  of  the  best  kind  in  France.  It  contains 
8000  souls,  three  small  harbours  and  the  burgh  of  St.  Palais'" 
defended  by  a castle.  A small  fortress  guards  Hoodie, 
of  which  the  inhabitants,  like  dio&e  of  Houat,  earn  their 
livelihood  by  fishing.  Groix  or  Groaix,  die  most  northern 
of  diese  islands,  is  peopled  by  2000  individuals  scattered  in 
different  villages ; they  are  at  once  husbandmen  and  fishers. 
Quiberon,  or  as  old  writers  call  it,'  Keheroen,  a peninsula 
about  two  leagues  in  length,  and  a quarter  of  a league  in 
breadth,  is  changed  into  an  island  during  the  full  tide.  It  is 
celebrated  for  the  descent  made  in  1795  by  10,000  emi- 
grants under  the  protection  of  die  English  fleet ; abandoned 
by  allies  who  might  have  saved  them,  they  were  completely 
defeated  bv  general  Hoche.  A monument  perpetuates  the 
memory  of  the  event. 

The  burgh  of  Caroac,  situated  on  a height  near  die  cozst* 
at  some  distance  to  the  north  of  Quiberon,  has  been  often 
mentioned  by  antiquaries  on  account  of  a druid  ical  monu- 
ment ; die  size  and  die  arrangement  of  die  parts  have  been 
much  admired,  but  its  true  purpose  has  never  been  explain- 
ed. It  is  formed  by  more  than  five  thousand  granite  stones, 
rudely  cut  and  arranged  in  eleven  straight  and  parallel  rows.* 
As  it  has  been  proved  that  they  were  not  erected  by  die 
Romans  to  commemorate  die  victory  gained  by  Cm  over 
the  Veneti,"  it  may  with  probability  be  inferred  that  they 
were  raised  for  the  same  superstitious  jHirposes  as  other 
Celtic  relics  of  a like  kind.  The  port  of  Lorient,  die  chief 
town  in  a district*  of  die  same  name,  was  built  in  1719  by 
the  India  company*  at  the  mouth  of  die  Scorff,  and  on  the 
bay  of  Port  Louts.  The  town  is  large  and  well  built,  but 
it  is  no  longer  enriched  by  die  commerce,  which  excited 

1 “ The  town  possesses  a college,  a hospital,  a theatre,  and  three 
public  walks  ( promm/tdr*.)  " 

■ 44  Notwithstanding  the  marshes  and  heaths  (londts.)  the  inhabit- 
ants rear  many  horses,  sheep  and  beta.  The  bonev  of  the  last  is  much 
valued." 

* “The  department  contains  iron  mines,  important  iron  works  and 
valuable  salt  marshes.  The  principal  manutacturcs  are  sail  cloth, 
linens,  woollen  stuff*  and  leather.'" 

* St  Gilds*  do  Buys. 

P “ Tho  chair  of  Aheilsrd,  who  was  at  one  time  its  abbot,  is  rtiU 
preserved  in  the  convent." 

t L’Orient.  4 Palais.  Le  Palais.  (Vntgitn.) 

* 44  As  it  is  written  in  old  documents." 

4 Tho  stones  nre  rudely  cut  into  tho  shape  of  obelisks,  resting  on 
their  points,  and  are  arranged  in  eleven  rows,  each  in  a direction 
perpendicular  to  the  coast.  M.  B. 

* See  the  dissertation  by  M-  Ohier  de  Grander^ : Memoir**  de  la 
Socicto  Roy  air  des  Anliquitc*  do  France,  Tom.  il.  p. 

* 44  Arrondisseinent." 

y 44  Cotupagnic  des  Indes" — formed  in  171!*  by  the  union  of  several 
companies,  the  most  important  of  which  were  the  East  India  and  the 
West  India  companies.  Savory,  Diet.  Conuu.— P. 
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die  jealousy  of  the  English,  who  attempted  to  destroy  it  in 
1746,  when  a nobleman  of  Brittany/  having  arrived  with 
some  assistance,  displayed  so  much  energy  that  the  besiegers 
fled  and  left  several  cannon  behind  them,  which  the  king 
presented  to  the  town.  If  the  harbour  now  appears  more 
deserted  than  it  really  is,  it  should  be  recollected  that  its 
extent  was  made  to  correspond  with  the  importance  of  its 
commercial  transactions,  at  the  time  when  die  affuirs  of  the 
India  company  in  France  were  in  a flourishing  condition. 
Port  Louis,  about  a league’s  distance  to  the  south  of  Ijori- 
ent,  rises  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blavet  in  a situation  well 
adapted  for  trade.  The  harbour  is  convenient, b and  the 
citadel  wliich  guards  the  entrance  into  the  bay,  was  built  by 
Louis  the  Thirteenth.  The  population  does  not  exceed 
3000  inhabitants.  The  old  castle  of  Trafaven  stands  on 
die  right  bank  of  the  ScorfT,  a castle  which  the  imagination 
of  die  peasantry  has  peopled  with  sprites  and  fairies. 

Phermel  is  situated  near  the  confluence  of  die  Oust  and 
the  MaJestroit,  beyond  a chain  of  high  hills,  which  crosses 
the  department  from  north-west  to  south-east.  It  was  an 
important  town  about  the  tenth  century,  but  the  old  edifices 
were  mostly  destroyed  when  it  was  besieged  by  Henry  the 
Fourth ; there  may  still  be  seen,  however,  a Gothic  church, 
adorned  widi  painted  windows  and  widi  die  tombs  of  two 
dukes  of  Brittany,  John  the  Second  and  John  die  Third. 
The  waters  which  flow  from  a lake  nearly  three  leagues  in 
circumference,  at  a short  distance  from  the  town,  form  a 
fine  cascade.  Tha  Blavet  waters  die  western  declivities  of 
die  same  heights ; it  is  navigable  to  Pontivy,  a town  situated 
on  die  left  bank  of  die  river,  in  a fruitful  country.  Now 
die  capital  of  a district/  it  bore  under  die  imperial  govern- 
ment the  name  of  N'apoleonville.  It  owes  its  origin  to  die 
monaster)'  in  which  St.  Josse,  the  brodier  of  Judicael  king 
of  Brittany,  died  in  the  year  660.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient 
walls,  widi  which  it  was  surrounded,  still  remain,  and  also 
an  old  castle  flanked  with  turrets,  concerning  the  origin  of 
which  antiquaries  disagree.  The  barracks  are  die  finest 
buildings  in  Pontivy. 

When  the  National  Assembly  decreed  that  the  old  divis- 
ions of  France  should  be  abolished,  and  others  substituted 
in  their  place,  it  gave  die  name  of  the  department  of  Finis- 
terre4  to  dial  part  of  Brittany  which  juts  into  the  Ocean,  like 
die  promontory  on  die  north-west  of  Spain,  to  which  die 
ancients  g*ave  the  same  name  ( Promontorium  finis  terra), 
because  early  navigators  supposed  it  die  limits  of  die  earth. 
The  department  Is  bounded  on  die  east  by  those  of  Mnrhi- 
han  and  the  North  Coast,  on  the  south  and  the  west  by  the 
Ocean,  oil  the  north  by  the  Channel.  Twenty  islands  are 
situated  on  the  roars,  and  the  indentations  in  the  latter  form 
more  than  fifteen  capes.  Shipwrecks  arc  not  uncommon ; 
diese  bold  coasts  arc  every  where  cotiqiosctt  of  granitic  rocks, 
against  which  impetuous  billows  are  dashed.  The  soil, 
although  moderately  fruitful,  produces  plenty  of  grain,  hemp 
and  flax.  The  country  is  well  supplied  widi  wood  ; thick 
forests  grow  on  the  hills,  and  die  t allies  are  covered  widi 
rich  pastures.  It  possesses  more  valuable  silver  anti  lead 


mines  than  any  other  department  in  France ; it  is  also  per- 
haps the  most  humid,  or  the  one  in  which  rains  and  mists 
are  most  common. 

The  Isole  which  flows  with  the  rapidity  of  a torrent,  and 
joins  the  Elle,  a small  and  tranquil  river,  is  known  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  by  the  name  of  the  Laita  ; it  falls 
into  the  Ocean.  Quimperle”  situated  at  the  place  where  the 
two  rivers  meet,  possesses  a small  but  well  frequented  harbour 
inaccessible  to  vessels  above  fifty  tons.  The  prosperity  of 
j die  place  may  be  attributed  to  its  position.  The  streets  are 
1 neat  anil  clean ; two  in  particular  may  be  remarked  for  dieir 
elegance ; the  finest  public  buddings  are  a church,  die  ancient 
convent  of  die  Benedictines,  now  changed  into  the  resi- 
dence of  the  subprefect,  and  a four-sided  tower  on  the  high 
road.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Morellct,  nephew  to  die 
celebrated  Abbe  of  the  same  n3me,r  and  a writer  of  consid- 
erable talent  and  erudition.  Quimper,  sumamed  Quimper- 
Corentin  after  St.  Corentin,  its  first  bishop  at  an  uncertain 
jieriod,  perhaps  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  was 
formerly  called  Comou allies ; it  was  the  capital  of  a coun- 
try of  the  last  name,  dial  comprehended  the  whole  of  its 
diocese.*  The  Romans  called  it  Corisopitum , but  before 
their  conquest,  it  bore  the  Celtic  name  of  Kimper , which 
signifies  a small  t called  toxen  ; it  appeal's,  therefore,  dial  its 
antiquity  cannot  be  disputed.  It  is  situated  on  die  declivity 
of  a hill  at  die  confluence  of  the  Odet  and  the  SteTre.  The 
most  ancient  quarter,  encompassed  with  walls  and  turrets, 
rises  like  an  amphitheatre,  and  commands  a view  of  a ro- 
mantic country  covered  with  rocks,  woods  and  heaths.  In 
the  more  modern  quarter  of  St.  Mathieu,  the  streets  are  not 
so  narrow,  and  the  houses  are  better  built.*  The  finest 
public  walk  extends  along  the  canal  of  the  Odet,1  w hich  die 
tide  renders  navigable  to  vessels  of  300  tons.  The  cathe- 
dral was  rebuilt  at  die  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  is  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  France.  The 
town  has  given  birth  to  several  distinguished  men,  among 
others  to  Bougeantand  Hard  on  in,  two  Jesuits;  the  first  com- 
posed the  admirable  Histoire  du  Traite  de  W tstphalie,  and 
also  the  Jlmnse.mrns  philosvphiqucs  sur  le  langage  des  bites, 
; on  account  of  which  nis  brethren  banished  him  to  I a Fleche ; 
the  second  author,  more  to  be  pitied  lor  his  singularity,  dian 
dreaded  for  any  real  or  imaginary  danger  arising  from  his 
writings,  attributed  Virgil’s  A^neid  to  a monk  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  considered  die  poem  an  allegorical  de- 
scription of  St.  Peter’s  journey  to  Rome.  The  same 
writer  maintained  dial  the  arts  ot  all  the  councils  anterior  to 
the  council  of  Trent,  were  false;  he  was  charitable  enough 
to  include  Malebranche,  Nicole  anil  Pascal  in  die  list  of 
atheists.  The  jesuits  allowed  him  to  repeat  these  absurdi- 
ties wit  limit  molestation.*  Freron  the  ex-jesuk,  and  Valen- 
tin the  painter,  were  likewise  natives  of  the  town ; the  latter 
! during  the  civil  dissensions  in  France,  handled  the  pencil, 
j die  pea  and  the  sword.  Concarneau,  situated  on  a small 
island,  which  communicates  with  the  continent  by  means  of 
■ a convenient  ferry,  is  enclosed  with  walls,  and  guarded  by 
I a castle.  It  was  taken  by  Diigufsditi  in  1373.  It  sends 


• Count  do  Tinteniac. 

1 •'  Avec  un  1km»  port” — It  his  a good  port,  bat  of  difficult  access. 
Turkey,  Vot  II.  p.  £1. — P. 

• “ Arrundusement."  * “ Finistcre.” 

• Quimperlar.  Quimperley. 

1 Abb.*  Morellct,  distinguished  ••  a writer  befnro  and  during  the 
revolution  — P. 

• C<trn'Ki%)ll«i  is  the  name  of  a country  in  RritUn?,  comprehending 
all  the  farmer  diocese  of  Quiinper.  (Ericye.  Meth.'YcMigien.) — P. 

• “ In  the  old  quarter,  the  upper  atone*  of  the  bouaea  project  in 


such  a manner  as  to  facilitate  communication  between  the  inhabitant* 
, on  the  opposite  aide*  of  ihe  street*.” 

1 ••  The  fine  quays  and  the  promenade  which  border  the  channel  of 
the  Odet,  contribute  to  the  commerce  of  the  place  and  the  recreation 
1 of  it*  inhabitants.”  ...  , . 

k “He  published  and  repeated  these  absurdities  without  molesta- 
tion"— This  statement  is  not  strictly  true.  Not  only  were  the  work* 
in  which  he  had  denied  the  authenticity  of  the  ancient*  and  the  coun 
cils,  suppressed  by  authority,  but  he  wu  compelled  by  hi*  religions 
, superiors  to  retract  bis  opinions- — P ■ 
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every  year  about  four  hundred  boats  and  small  vessels  to 
the  sardel  fisheries,  of  which  the  mean  annual  produce 
amounts  to  a thousand  tons.  Douaraenez  rivals  the  last 
town  in  the  same  sort  of  industry ; it  is  partly  peopled  by 
two  thousand  fishermen  and  sailors.* 

There  are  no  towns  of  any  consequence  in  the  district'1 
of  Chateaulin.  The  capital  of  the  same  name,  divided  in- 
to two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  river  Aulne,*  is  pleasantly 
situated ; it  was  the  birthplace  of  father  Andiv4  and  rear- 
admiral  Costnao;  the  former  obtained  some  celebrity  as 
the  author  of  a treatise  on  Man,*and  an  essay  on  the  Beau- 
tiful ;*  the  latter  died  a few  years  ago,  after  having  distin- 
guished himself  in  several  engagements.  The  burgh  of 
Tiuelgoet  and  the  village  of  Pouliaouen  are  two  other  places 
in  the  same  district  ;b  the  former  is  enriched  by  a mine  of 
argentiferous  lead ; the  other  contains  3,600  inhabitants, 
almost  all  of  whom  are  employed  in  working  a similar 
mine,  the  largest  in  France,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  Eu- 
rope. It  yields  annually  about  150  tons  of  lead,  and  more 
than  900  pounds  of  silver/  The  machinery  used  in  the 
works,  the  foundcries  and  the  houses  of  the  miners,*  are 
not  unworthy  of  being  visited.  The  small  and  dirtv  town 
of  Carhaix  rises  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hiere  at  the  dis- 
tance of  eleven  leagues  to  the  east  of  Chateaulin.  It  has 
roduced  one  of  die  greatest  men  of  die  last  century,  the 
rave  La  Tour  d’Auvergne,  distinguished  for  his  learning1* 
and  as  a soldier,  and  a worthy  descendant  of  Turenne, 
who  was  proclaimed  first  grenadier  of  France,  and  who 
fell  in  1799  at  die  batde  of  Neuburg. 

Every  stranger  who  has  visited  Brest,  must  have  observ- 
ed die  fatiguing  and  uninterrupted  motion  which  prevails  in 
die  port,  the  vessels  dial  frequent  it,  displaying  the  colours 
of  every  nation,  die  imposing  aspect  of  the  batteries,  which 
defend  the  town,  die  old  fortress,  according  to  popular  tra- 
dition, erected  by  Caesar,  which  guards  die  entrance,  and 
the  extensive  road,  communicating  with  the  ocean  by  the 
strait  called  the  Goulet,  and  capable  of  holding  five  hun- 
dred ships  of  war he  may  also  have  remarked  the  naval 
storehouses,  die  large  arsenal,  die  barracks  on  die  long 
esplanade,  the  cordage  and  sail  manufactories,  die  large 
dockyards,  and  lastly  the  work-houses  which  may  contain 
four  thousand  prisoners  or  galley-slaves/  Brest  is  built 
on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  and  is  divided  into  the  high  and  low 

* 44  It*  population  comprehend*  nbout  2l>00  mariners  ( marina .)'* 
Douarnrnc?.  has  a population  of  2000.  Tuckey,  VoL  11.  p.  311. — P. 

b 44  Arrundiv^tm-m.  ’ 

* Chateaulin  is  situated  on  the  Auzon.  (Vosgien.) — P. 

4 Yves  Marie  Amir.-,  jesuit,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Caen— died 
1764,  aged  itl, — P. 

• TraiU  de  fwr  If  ktitu. 

1 44  3000  quintals  oflead  and  400  kilogramme*  nf  silver.'* 

> 44  The  machinery  employed  in  extracting  the  ore,  and  the  build* 

inn  destined  for  founderies'1 ■ 

■ In  various  languages,  particularly  the  ancient  Celtic.  He  pub- 
lished a Glossary  of  4 5 languages,  a French  and  Celtic  Dictionary, 
and  a work  on  (Celtic  etymology  ( Trail/  r Us  Origints  (iauloises  ) — P. 

1 Brest  has  two  roads,  the  outer  called  Bertheaumo  Hoad,  and  the 
inner.  Brest  Water,  the  communication  between  them  being  by  a nar- 
row channel,  called  Lt  Goutrt  (the  Gullet,)  which  is  defended  by  a 
castle  on  a steep  rock  on  the  south  side,  and  by  a semicircular  battery 
on  the  other.*  Brest  Water  is  capable  of  holding  f*Q0  sail  of  large 
•hips.  Tuckey.  Vol.  II.  p.  IB— P. 

• Gunrded  bv  a castle  on  the  side  next  the  wa,  and  on  the  land  side  by  a 
Nr  ditch  and  other  strong  fortifications.  Ed.  Enryc. 

k •«  'j’he  magazines  for  naval  stores,  the  arsenal,  the  barracks  front- 
ing on  a long  esplanade,  the  two  rope  valks  in  a line  parallel  with  the 
dock  yards,  and  the  prison  for  the  galley  slaves  (kaga/,)  built  near  the 
summit  of  a hill,  and  largo  enough  to  contain  nearly  4000  prisoners.** 

1 44  Improvements  are  making  more  rapid  progress  in  the  latter,  par- 


town ; the  latter  has  been  embellished  with  many  modem 
houses ; indeed  the  quarter  of  Recouvrance  may  ere  long 
he  compared  with  the  one  round  the  harbour,  for  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  pull  down  the  ancient  Gothic  hab- 
itations in  order  that  sufficient  space  may  be  obtained  for 
new  buildings.1  The  steep  and  crooked  streets  in  the  up- 
per town  arc  very  disagreeable  and  difficult  of  access. 
The  fifth  stories  ol  several  bouses  arc  on  a level  with  the 
gardens  belonging  to  others,  and  as  the  only  communica- 
tions between  the  old  and  new  quarters  are  by  means  of 
long  and  open  stairs,  accidents  are  not  uncommon  during 
frosty  weather.  A fine  machine  for  masting  vessels  may 
be  obsert'od  at  no  great  distance  from  the  entrance  into 
the  harlxnir.  One  can  hardly  behold  the  solid  and  exten- 
sive quays,  and  the  magazines  or  storehouses  built  of  free- 
stone, which  line  them,  without  rendering  homage  to  the 
genius  of  Richelieu,  by  whom  they  were  planned,  and  who 
Foresaw1  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  die  sit- 
uation of  a burgh,  which  he  raised  to  the  rank  of  a mari- 
time town,  lt  has  been  supposed,  and  in  all  probability 
correctly,  that  Brest  is  not  so  ancient  a place  as  many  be- 
lieve ; it  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  Roman  fortress  which 
still  remains,  that  the  town  existed  in  the  time  of  Ciesar ; 
besides  it  may  be  shown  that  it  was  only  a village  in  the 
ninth  century,  when  king  Coron  Merindec  erected  a casdc 
near  iu"  Louis  Choquet,  a poet  of  die  sixteenth  century, 
Rochon,  a dramatic  writer,  and  Lamothc-Piquet  and  Kcr- 
saint,  two  distinguished  naval  officers,  were  bom  in  die 
capital  of  Finisterre.* 

The  isle  of  Ouessant0  may  be  seen  from  the  coast  of 
Brest;  it  contains  about  18G0  inhabitants,  who  are  scat- 
tered in  several  hamlets.  The  road  to  the  heights  in  the 
district3*  of  Morlaix,  leads  to  Landemau  which,  although  it 
has  been  extolled  by  an  academician,  must  be  considered 
an  ill-built  and  disagreeable  town.  Morlaix  is  not  so  dirty 
as  many  odier  small  towns  in  Brittany  ; it  stands  between 
two  bills,  about  two  leagues  from  the  sea,  and  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Jarteau  and  die  Kerlent,  which  enter  its 
harbour;  the  latter  is  defended  by  a castle.’  Possessing 
a considerable  trade,  adorned  with  several  fine  edifices, 
and  encompassed  with  agreeable  walks,  it  cannol  be  denied 
tiiat  Morlaix  is  a pleasant  and  wealthy  city.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  general  Moreau,  a Frenchman  who  betrayed 

ticularly  in  the  quarter  of  Recouvninre,!  in  which  the  old  Gothic 
house*  arc  replaced  by  modem  buildings,  ami  which  promises  soon  to 
rival  the.  quarter  near  the  harbour.’’ 

t u H u artier  He  ftecourrnocc" — IVcM  i«  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
is  railed  the  Cat*  du  ftrrrt  and  ibe  o'lier  the  t''4rde  /Crroornriwv.  l»otwoe* 
which  ib.Tr  is  ik>  cmnmutiicntKKi  but  by  boats.  (Ed.  Reeve.) — Tb-  town  (riUt) 
property  *o  called,  coadsu  of  n small  number  of  narrow  and  crooked  streets 
twin  on  the  declivity  of  n bill.  The  suburb,  culled  the  suburb  of  lirrouvnusce 
{/aoxboarg  d r la  ll/eauvranct.)  consists  <*f  straight  and  well  built  streets.  It 
is  separated  from  the  town  by  art  arm  of  tint  se*  which  forms  the  harbour.  (E»- 
eye.  Metk.) — P. 

"Conan  Meriatloc  died  A.  D.  303.  (Moron.) — Conan  Meriadec,  a 
native  of  Groat  Britain,  was  created  duko  (dur)  of  the  Armorican 
frontiers  by  the  emperor  Maximus  about  the  year  383,  and  years 
n fie  rward*  invested  w ith  the  sovereign  authority  by  the  Bretons,  lie 
died  about  the  year  4*21.  (Beauvais.) — Conan  f.  who  took  the  title  of 
king  of  Hrittanv,  was  kilted  in  hatlle  A.  D.  AU2.  (Beauvais  ) — P. 

• Rochon  de’Chubannes,  the  dramatic  writer,  was  born  at  Pah*  1730. 

|,x  Mot  he  (Motto-)  Piquet  was  born  at  Rennes  1720.  Kersarnt  was 
born  at  Paris  1741  (Beauvais.)— La  Mothe-Piquet  died  at  Brest  171*1. 
(Diet.  Hist.  Caen,  IH04.)— Quimper  is  the  capital  of  the  department  and 
the  residence  of  the  prefect.  Brest  is  only  capita)  of  an  arrondisea- 
ment  or  subprefecturo.  (Alinan.  Royal,  ) — P. 

• Ushant.  * 44  Arrondissement.'* 

% Its  port  ia  defended  by  the  castle  of  Taureau  on  an  island.  Tuek- 
ey.  Vol.  II.  p.  IB. — P. 
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his  country,  and  was  mfcrtally  wounded  when  commanding 
the  enemies  of  France.  Si.  Pol  de  Leon,4  the  metropolis 
of  a district,*  and  formerly  the  scat  of  a bishopric,  rises  on  a 
hill  near  the  sea.  The  only  buildings  worthy  of  notice 
are  the  town-house,  the  ancient  granite  cathedral  and  the 
steeple  of  Creesker.  The  district  of  which  it  is  the  capi- 
tal, lias  been  long  famous  for  its  horses. 

Several  deep  bays  and  important  capes  that  jut  into  the 
Channel,  are  situated  in  the  department  of  the  North 
Coast.*  The  arid,  rocky  and  wild  heights  of  Mencx,  Ar- 
n'e  and  Mencbrat  cover  a large  part  of  its  surface,  and  arc 
the  sources  of  throe  rfavigablc  rivers,  namely,  the  Guer, 
the  Trieux  and  the  Gouet.  The  gentle  declivities  of  the  t 
same  heights  terminate  both  on  the  north  and  the  south  in 
sterile  sands,  which  extend  to  a considerable  distance,  but 
plains  of  great  fertility  may  be  seen  beyond  them,  particu- 
larly near  the  coasts.  Their  products  are  flax,  hemp,  and 
different  kinds  of  grain  and  fruits ; in  some  places  the  | 
country  is  covered  with  vineyards.1*  The  mineral  riches 
of  the  department  consist  in  iron  and  lead  mines,  in  gran- 
ite and  slate  quarries,  and  lastly  in  several  medicinal  springs 
of  greater  or  less  celebrity.  The  culture  of  the  ground 
and  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  enable  many  to  gain  the 
means  ol  subsistence  ; but  other  sorts  of  industry,  the  prod- 
ucts of  manual  labor,  die  llrittany  linens  as  they  arc  call- 
ed, have  almost  changed  the  department  into  a vast  manu- 
factory.® 

Although  the  district  of  which  Laudeac'  is  the  chief  ; 
town,  and  which  extends  below  the  southern  declivities  of 
the  Armorican  chain,  may  be  considered  the  smallest  in 
the  department,  no  less  than  four  thousand  linen  manufac- 
tories arc  contained  in  it.  Uzel,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Oust,  is  the  principal  mart  for  die  different  manufactures. 
The  small  town  of  Lamiion  stands  on  die  banks  of  the 
Guer,  near  the  shores  of  die  sea,  in  a favourable  situation 
for  trade.  The  river  Treguier  serves  as  a communication 
between  the  port  of  the  same  name  and  the  Channel. 
Guingamp  on  the  Trieux  may  be  remarked  ,on  account  of 
the  fruitful  and  romantic  country  in  which  it  is  situated.* 

St.  Brieuc  or  St.  Briettx  contains  hardly  ten  thousand 
inhabitants ; one  cannot  see  therefore  without  surprise,  a 
public  library  of  24,000  volumes,  a collection  of  paintings, 
a theatre,  an  hospital  and  a fine  granite  bridge  over  the 
Gouet.*  It  may  be  added  too  that  there  are  horse  races 
every  year  in  the  beginning  of  July ; the  horses  that  run, 
must  be  bred  either  in  the  department  of  the  North  Coast, 
or  in  the  neighbouring  departments  of  Finisterre,  Mor- 
bilian,  the  Lower  Loire,  and  the  Ille  and  Vilaine.1  The  town  j 
also  contains  a school  of  hydrography,  and  an  agricultural 
society.  The  harbour  is  at  the  village  of  Le  Gue  St. 
Brieuc.  St.  Brieuc  was  built  at  irregular  intervals  round 

* 8t.  Paul  de  Leon  (Encvc.  Me*h.) 

* **  8obprefectureM— The  capital  of  a district  in  the  eub- 

prefecture  or  arrondiMeincnt  of  Morloix  (Vcngien.  Alinan.  Royal, 
185Q).— P.  « C&tim  du  Nord. 

4 “They  prodace  flu,  hemp  end  cider,  end  aim  a little  wino.'’ 

* “ Tbe  inhabitant*  are  employed  in  agriculture,  Athene*,  and  dif- 
ferent manufacture*,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  what  are  call- 
ed Brittany  linen*  {Unltt*  de  HrrtAgnt*)  in  which  eo  many  are  employed 
us  almuat  to  convert  the  department  into  a vast  manufactory." 

* Abo  railed  Brrtagmi  or  Qriuaaice.  Enryc.  Meth.  Part.  Commerce. — P 

f Loudeac. 

* “ Guingamp may  be  remarked  for  it*  fine  cathedral,  and  for 

tl»e  pleasant  walk*  in  it*  neighbourhood.’* 

4 Goy.  (Tuckey.) 

‘ '•  -Horae  race*,  in  which  theae  departmental  are  competitors 
(rojacowran/.)’’ 

vol.  iL— hue.  ic  it  m,  e b 


a monastery  which  dates  from  tfte  fifth  century  ; the  streets 
are  clean  and  straight,  and,  according  to  antiquaries,  one 
of  the  parish  churches  now  repaired,  was  originally  a dru- 
idical  temple.*1  Paimpol  on  the  coast,  towards  the  north- 
west, contains  2000  inhabitants ; the  harbour  is  safe  and 
| convenient,  and  die  mineral  waters  are  held  in  some  re- 
pute. Quintin,1  at  the  distance  of  four  leagues  to  tbe  south- 
i west  of  St.  Brieuc,  has  been  long  known  for  its  fine  lin- 
ens ; on  the  neighbouring  hill  are  situated  a castle  of  sin- 
gular architecture,  and  two  pculvtns  or  druidical  stones 
twenty-five  feet  in  height,  one  of  which  is  still  erect.  The 
small  town  of  Lamballe  to  the  east  of  the  capital,  was 
probably  the  ancient  city  of  the  slmbiliatest,a  a people  men- 
tioned by  Cttsar. 

The  district"  of  Dinan  is  the  only  other  in  the  depvtmcnt; 
the  town  rises  on  a height  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Ranee ; it 
has  a harbour,  from  which  there  is  a communication  during 
high  tides  with  that  of  St.  Mato.  It  is  noted  for  a strong  cas- 
tle, an  ancient  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Brittany,  the  walls 
of  which  are  remarkable  both  for  their  height  and  thick- 
ness. The  public  walks  are  extensive  and  laid  out  with 
much  taste  ; but  most  of  the  public  buildings  are  not  very 
creditable  to  the  town."  Dinan  has  produced  several  dis- 
tinguished men;  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  Duclos, 
the  secretary  of  the  French  academy,  and  Maht*  de  La 
Bourdonnaye,  who  was  thrown  by  an  ungrateful  country 
into  a dungeon  in  the  Bastille,  after  having  added  to  the 
glory  of  the  French  arms  in  India.  Although  the  time  in 
which  Dinan  was  founded,  has  not  been  determined,  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  originally  a Celtic  city,  probably  tbe 
same  which  Ptolemy  designates  by  the  name  of  Dianlit a. 
Mineral  springs,*1  which  have  been  of  late  years  much  fre- 
quented, rise  in  a valley  at  a short  distance  from  the  walls. 
The  old  road  to  them  was  almost  impracticable ; a new 
and  an  excellent  one  was  made  by  the  states  of  Brittany. 

Tbe  Ille  and  the  Vilaine  water  a department,1 < the  last 
of  those  that  arc  included  in  the  ancient  province  of  Brit- 
tany. The  first  river  flows  from  north  to  south,  and  unites 
with  the  second,  which  takes  first  a western  direction, 
and  turns  afterwards  to  the  south.  It  serves,  as  well  as 
j the  Cher  and  the  Coesnon,  to  facilitate  the  conveyance 
of  goods.  Hills  extend  in  different  directions,  and  forests, 
landes  and  heaths  make  up  nearly  half  of  the  country. 
The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  covered  with  rich  pastures, 
and  the  fruitful  marsh  of  Dol,  the  Delta  of  the  department, 
yields  abundant  harvests,  but  even  these  arc  hardly  ade- 
quate to  the  consumption.  The  working  and  smelting  of 
iron,  and  different  manufactures,  particularly  linen/  have 
diffused  wealth  among  the  inhabitants. 

As  the  people  in  the  ancient  city  of  Aletk,  tbe  modern 
St.  Servant/  were  continually  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 

• The  antiqnariee  of  the  country  consider  it*  parochial  church  a* 
nn  ancient  draidioal  temple."  St.  Brie  ox  contain*  a cathedral  and  the 
pariah  church  of  8l.  Micnael.  Moreri. — P. 

» Population,  3076  (Altnan.  Roval,  1822)— not  stated  in  the  origi- 
nal— P. 

•Ambiaiitu,  Cmar.  J.  Bcaliger.  edit  Elxevir.  1635 — AmMtaUf, 
Caiaar.  ed.  Vicentil,  1568. — P. 

• 44  Arroridiasemcnt." 

• “ With  the  exception  of  it*  public  walk*,  which  are  agreeable  and 
extenaive,  and  a concert  hall,  an  evidence  that  it  reckon*  a number 
of  connoi«*euni  ( dilletanti ) among  it*  inhabitant*,  tbe  town  contain* 
nothing  remarkable." 

r 41  A ferruginoue  apring." 

t The  department  of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine. 

r » Agriculture,  the  working  refining  of  iron,  and  the  manufac- 
ture  of  different  kind*  of  linen.” 

• 8t.  8erran. 
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pirates,  most  of  them  removed,  during  the  eleventh  century,  |j 
to  die  rock  of  Aaron,  where  they  rounded  a small  town, 


which  was  called  St.  MaJo  after  dve  name  of  their  bishop. 
The  rock  on  which  it  stands  communicates  with  the  land 
bv  means  of  an  embankment ; the  rough  breakers  on  the 
north,  and  many  batteries,  render  the  access  difficult  to  the 
enemy.  The  entrance  to  the  narrow  gulf  which  forms  the 
harbour,  is  very  inconvenient ; on  both  sides  are  situated 
numerous  shoals,  and  the  waters  are  suddenly  depressed 
or  swollen  by  the  tides;  indeed,  they  have  risen  more 
than  once  to  the  height  of  forty-five  feet  above  their  ordi- 
nary level.*  The  town  rises  like  an  amphitheatre ; many 
of  die  streets  are  regularly  built,  and  public  walks  extend 
round  die  ramparts.  St.  Malo  has  produced  several  re- 
markable men  ; among  others,  Duguay-Trouin,  James 
Cartier, b who  discovered  Canada,  Maupertuis,  a geometer 
and  natural  philosopher,  La  Metirie,  a physician,  who  was 
banished  and  died  in  exile,  because  he  doubted  the  im- 
mortality of  die  soul,  and  lastly,  the  Abbe  Troblet,  an  in- 
defatigable compiler.  St.  Servant,  not  more  than  half  a 
league  from  Si.  Malo,  is  a neat  modern  town  with  two 
harbours,  one  of  them  set  apart  for  merchant  vessels,  and 
the  other  for  those  in  the  service  of  government.  Cancalc 
on  the  coast,  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues  from  St.  Ser- 
vant/ supplies  different  places  with  oysters.-  Although 
die  church  of  Dol  may  be  compared  with  any  other  in  the 
department,  the  town  itself  does  not  contain  more  than  four 
thousand  inhabitants/ 

The  road  from  St.  Malo  to  Paris  passes  through  Fou- 
gercs,  which  was  almost  destroyed  by  fires  during  die  last 
century-,  calamities  which  account  for  rte  being  at  present 
one  ol  the  best  built  towns  in  the  department.  Tin?  pub- 
lic walks  command  a view  of  the  neighbouring  country,  die 
fruitful  valley  watered  by  the  Nancon,  and  meadows  va- 
ried by  groves;  a fine  forest  in  which  are  contained  seve- 
ral drutdicai  monuments,  extended  formerly  beyond  die 
village  of  Landeau/  where  the  cellars  may  he  still  seen 
that  were  dug  in  the  twelfdi  century  by  Raoul,  lord  of 
Fougercs,  in  order  that  his  treasures  might  be  hid  from 
Henry  the  Second  of  England,  but  die  iqonarch  was  more 
active  than  his  enemy,  for  he  seized  die  booty  before  it 
was  concealed.  Fougercs  has  been  long  famous  for  dif- 
ferent dyes,  particularly  for  its  scarlet,  of  which  (be  brillian- 
cy has  been  attributed  to  die  quality  of  the  waters  of  the 
Nanqon.  The  sinuous  course  of  the  Vilaino  leads  to  Re- 
don, an  agreeable  and  well  built  town,  that  carries  on  a 
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considerable  trade  with  Rennes;* it  possesses  a harbour 
for  vessels  under  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons/  Two  small 
towTis,  Renac  and  Bain,  are  situated  in  the  district,*  of 
which  Redon  is  the  capital ; cheeses  little  inferior  to  those 
of  Gruyeres  are  exported  from  the  one,  and  the  department 
is  supplied  with  serge  from  the  manufactories  in  the  other.1 
Three  other  districts*  remain  to  be  described  ; their  chief 
towns  are  Montfort  sur  Men,  Rennes  and  Vitri  ; it  may  per- 
haps be  worth  while  to  add  that  they  are  all  situated  under 
die  same  parallel ; the  old  fortifications  in  the  first  of  iliese 
places  are  not  wholly  destroyed.  The  most  important  iron 
works  in  Brittany  are  those  of  Paimpont,  a Tillage  about 
five  leagues  distant  from  Montfort  sur  Meu.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Plelan  lc  Grand,  another  flourishing  village,  manu- 
facture linens,  dircad,  and  other  articles.1  These  two  vil- 
lages are  diree  times  more  populous  than  the  chief  town  in 
the  district/ 

Public  walks  on  the  banks  of  the  Vila  me,  communicate 
with  Rennes,  the  capital  of  die  department.  The  upper 
town,  the  finest  part  of  the  city,  has  been  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  lower,  which  is  situated  on  flic  left  bank 
of  the  river,  and  is  not  unfrenuently  liable  to  inundations. 
The  philosophical  author  of  toe  treatise  on  Compensations, 
has  omitted  to  state  that  many  towns  might  not  have  been 
improved  or  embellished,  had  it  not  been  for  die  devasta- 
tions occasioned  by  fire.  Thus,  in  die  month  of  December 
1720,  all  the  tipper  part  of  Rennes  was  laid  in  ashes  by  a 
conflagration,  which  lasted  several  days;*  hut  the  finest 
quarter  of  the  city  was  built"  in  consequence  of  that  calam- 
ity. The  court  of  justice*  stands  in  a square,  w hich  may 
be  compared  with  any  other  in  France  die  houses  that 
surround  it,  are  adorned  with  Corinthian  pillars,'1  which  ac- 
cord well  with  the  architecture  of  the  principal  building. 
The  different  halls  in  the  court  are  ornamented  with  paint- 
ings by  Jouvenet  and  other  French  artisis/  The  town- 
house,  a larger  and  finer  edifice  than  the  last,  forms  near- 
ly one  of  the  sidesvin  another  square  shaded  by  lofty  lime 
trees.*  One  of  the  wings  has  been  set  apart  for  the  civil 
and  commercial  tribunals,  and  also  for  a public  library, 
containing  seventeen  thousand  volumes.  Some  of  die 
works  in  the  gallery  of  paintings  are  attributed  to  the  great 
Italian  masters;  it  is  situated  near  the  botanical  garden, 
which  contains  many  rare  plants,  and  forms  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  walks  in  the  town.1  The  establishments 
connected  with  instruction  are  an  academy,  a royal  college, 
a scientific  society,  and  lastly,  schools  of  medicine,  law, 


* 44  Til*  harbour  is  surrounded  with  rock*  (ecvrils,)  and  situated  at  the 
Inittora  of  a narrow  gulf,  in  which  the  sea  rises  at  spring  tides,  4.r,  feet 
above  it*  ordinary  level ; the  access  tu  it  if  consequently  difficult." — | 
The  harbour  i*  spacious,  but  of  difficult  «rrn  from  rock*.  It  i*  near-  i 
Jy  drv  at  low  water,  hut  the  tide  rise*  4*  feet.  Tuckey,  Vol.  II.  p.  | 
H— P. 

15  Jacques  Cartier. 

e *4  Cancale,  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues  along  the  coast—" 
Cancale  is  three  leagues  K.  of  St.  Malo.  (Vosgiea.) 

* — m is  noted  for  its  oyster*."  On  the  coast  of  Brittany  there  are  j 
very  large  oysters,  particularly  at  Cancale,  where  a great  many  arc  jl 
preserved  in  place*  inclosed  for  that  purpose.  Ed.  Encyc. 

* “ Dol.  a town  of  40110  inhabitant*,  contains  a fine  church." 

' 44  It  ha*  a public  walk  (promenade .)  arranged  in  terraces,  from  which 
the  view  extends  over  the  pleasant  vallev  watored  by  the  Nancon,  J 
orcr  meadows  interspersed  with  clumps  M trees,  and  over  a fine  fonvJt  , 
which  contains  many  druidka)  monuments,  and  which  formerly  ex-  ' 
tended  heyond  the  village  of  Landean " 

* 44  Its  port  reroives  vessels  of  200  tons"—  Its  port  which  serve*  . 
a*  the  entrepot  fur  the  couuiieree  of  Rennes,  is  accessible  to  vessel*  [ 
of  800  tons  with  full  cargoos.  (Vosgien.) — P. 

* “ Arrondisscment" 

* 44  Redon  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  in  which  are  situated 
the  small  town*  of  Renac  and  Bam,  in  the  former  of  which  a kind  of 


cheese  is  mad*  that  is  sold  for  that  of  Gru  vercs,  and  the  latter  of  which 
contains  several  manufactories  of  serge*/' 

k u Arroodi— weals." 

’ *4  Plelan  lc  Grand  a de  belles  fabriques  do  fit" manufacture* 

fine  thread. — Tho  thread,  cnllrd  Brittany  thread  (fix  de  Iirtla*nr.) 
cornea  from  Rennes,  either  white  or  coloured.  It  rosy  be  had  of  aJI 
colour*  and  of  every  degree  of  fineness  ; it  ie  used  only  for  sowing. 
Savary,  Diet.  Comm,  art  Fit — P. 

* 44  'Seven  days"— «x  or  seven  day*  (Eneve.  Meth  ) eight  days 

(Vosgien.)  It  consumed  more  than  «j0  house*  (Morcri  ) — P. 

Built  on  a regular  plan."  The  street*  in  the  t'ppcr  Town 
arc,  with  few  exception*,  straight,  broad  and  regular,  and  tike  houses, 
which  are  six  or  seven  stories  high,  are  TCU  built,  HfWll  a uniform 
plan.  Ed.  Encyc. — P. 

° Palais  de  Justice — Parliament  House. 

a “ The  Palace  square  (Place  du  Palais)  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Trance  " 

* “ Pilasters." 

f “ Some  of  the  hatls  in  tho  building  are  adorned  with  paintings  by 
Jouvenet  and  with  elegant  arabesque*-" 

* 44  Tlie  town-house,  a more  elegant  edifice  than  the  lost,  termi- 
nates a square  planted  with  lime  trees" — the  Place  d'./r*nrs.—- P. 

4 “ The  picture  gallery  contains  several  paintings  attributed  to  cele- 
brated artist*  (pcinircs  etlebres).  The  botanical  garden  form*  a de- 
lightful promenade." 
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and  the  fine  arts.* *  Rennes  is  not  only  the  seat  of  a court, 
but  also  the  chief  town  in  a diocese  it  has  produced  sev- 
eral great  men,  among  others,  Rene  de  I«a  Blctlerie,  the 
historian  of  Julian  die  apostate,  Toumemine  the  jesuit,  a 
person  of  great  erudition,  Caradeuc  de  La  Chalotais,  whose 
name  is  generally  associated  with  the  expulsion  of  (he 
jesuils,  and  the  principal  events  that  preceded  the  revolu- 
tion, St.  Foix,  the  author  of  the  essays  on  Paris,'  and 
Ijanjuinais,  a member  of  the  convention,  and  afterwards 
raised  to  the  peerage ; the  latter  was  distinguished  for  his 
eloquent  speeches  in  the  revolutionary  assembly  $ in  Iiis 
various  public  employments  he  conducted  himself  as  an 
enlightened  philosopher  and  a virtuous  citizen.  The  large 
prison4  in  the  ancient  capital  of  Brittany,  serves  as  a place 
of  confinement  to  the  culprits  in  the  four  departments  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  court.  If  the  canal  be- 
tween Rennes  and  St.  MaJo  were  finished,  the  trade  of 
the  town  might  be  much  improved.  It  may  be  almost  un- 
necessary to  mention  that  the  capital  of  Brittany  was  con- 
nected with  many  important  events  in  the  history  of  France. 
Tin*  parliament  of  Rennes  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  convocation  of  the  state  ^general  in  1789.  The 
inhabitants  took  arms  for  and  against  the  king  at  different 
periods  during  the  League.  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
it  was  invested  by  the  English  under  the  command  of 
I Lancaster,  who  were  forced  by  Duguesclin  to  abandon  the  ; 
siege  ; but  at  a period  anterior  to  the  French  monarchy,  ; 
and  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  several  antiquities 
still  preserved  within  the  walls,  prove  that  the  town  must 
have  been  an  important  place.  The  masters  of  the  world 
called  it  Rhedonts / because  it  was  the  chief  town  in  the 
country  inhabited  by  the  people  of  the  same  name.  It  J 
was  called  Condate  by  the  Celts  before  the  Roman  con- 
quest, probably  on  account  of  its  position  at  the  confluence  j 
of  the  I lie  and  the  Vilaine.  The  hamlet  of  La  Prevalaye 
is  not  more  than  half  a league  from  Rennes  ;f  the  neigh- 
bouring country  has  been  long  fuinous  for  its  butter,  which 
is  said  to  bo  better  than  any  other  in  France ; it  is  mostly 
consumed  in  Paris.* 

V iuv,h  the  only  other  place  in  the  department  that  re- 
mains to  he  described,  cannot  be  said  to  be  either  a cleau 
or  well-built  town.  It  might  almost  be  supposed  that  it 
had  been  made  the  capital  of  a district,*  merely  because 
the  states  of  Brittany  assembled  there  before  the  revolu- 
tion. Tlie  liouse  in  which  Madame  de  Sevigne  used  to 
reside  while  the  states  sat,  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  town, 
would  be  considered  a very  ordinary  building  elsewhere. 
From  its  appearance,  one  would  be  led  to  consider  it  as 

• M An  academy,  a royal  college,  a society  of  arte  and  science*.  a 
faculty  of  law,  a secondary  school  of  medicine,*  and  a school  of  fine 
arte. 

• The  schools  of  ■Wflionr  m France  an?  of  two  orders,  vil  facuhiet  nod 
secondary  »cWli,  the  latter  Halxirdiasie  to  the  former  In  1823,  there  w*m 
three  faroitirs  of  medicine  id  France,  those  of  Pant,  shnuburg  and  Uuntpel- 

• “ Rennes  is  the  seat  of  a royal  court  and  a bishopric."  * 

• Urmia  nr  Paris. 

4 M Central  prison  (nwiwn  c ant  rale  da  d*'t*ntum)" — prison  for  crim- 
inals, corresponding  to  our  penitentiaries.— P. 

• Rtdm ir.«,  IFAnv. 

1 On  the  UR  bank  of  the  ViUina.  M.  R 

■ The  original  merely  elates  that  its  butter  ia  highly  esteemed  in 

Paris. — P. 

Vitray,  Vitry. 

• “ Buhprefecture" — arrondiasamont. 

• Madam i*  de  Sevign*.  1 Department  of  the  Mayenne. 

■ “ The  cattle,  sheep  and  iwioo  are  numerous  and  valuable  , bees 
are  reared  on  a Urge  scale." 


| one  of  (lie  oldest  Annorican  (owns ; some  antiquaries  even 
pretend  to  have  discovered  within  its  walls  the  remains  of 
Homan  edifices.  It  was  die  birthplace  of  Savary,  tlte  au- 
thor of  letters  on  Egypt*  The  neighbouring  country  has 
been  much  admired,  and  of  late  years  much  frequented  on 
account  of  medicinal  springs.  Strangers  visit  the  barony 
of  Roche rs,  and  the  old  castle  flanked  with  towers,  in 
which,  it  is  said,  several  articles  are  carefully  preserved, 
that  belonged  to  the  celebrated  person,  whose  correspon- 
dence has  become  classical  in  French  literature.* 

The  Mayenne  waters  the  department  of  the  same  name1 
in  all  its  extent  from  north  to  south ; the  soil  and  the  veg- 
etable productions  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  last ; the 
vallies  are  fruitful  in  grain,  but  the  vine  gives  place  to  the 
apple  tree.  Herds  of  oxen,  and  flocks  of  sheep  may  be 
seen  in  all  the  rural  districts,  and  the  peasants  fina  the 
rearing  of  bees  a profitable  employment."  The  industrious 
classes  manufacture  flax,  hemp  and  cotton. 

The  stranger  looks  in  vain  at  Laval  for  straight  or  broad 
streets  and  houses  at  all  worthy  of  an  industrious  and 
wealthy  city.  Situated  between  two  hills,  which  enclose 
a fine  valley,  the  Mayenne  divides  it  into  two  parts,  und 
waters  a country  as  agreeable  as  the  town  is  the  reverse. 
The  old  and  clumsy  walls  were  built  about  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  town  and  the  territory  attached  to  it,  were 
erected  into  a barony,  which  was  made  over  in  1218  to  a 
branch  of  the  house  of  Montmorency ; it  became  after- 
wards a county  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Seventh.* 
The  old  castle  that  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Laval,”  rises 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  river ; it 
has  been  long  used  as  a prison.  The  linen  mart,'*  a large 
and  lofty  edifice,  was  built  by  die  dukes  of  La  Trimouille, 
who  succeeded  those  of  Montmorency .1  The  linens . ot 
I .aval  have  been  held  in  great  repute  for  more  than  five 
hundred  years ; that  branch  of  industry  was  first  introduced 
by  Guy  die  Eighth,  lord  of  Laval,'  alter  his  marriage  with 
Beatrice  of  Flanders,  from  which  country  many  weavers 
migrated  and  settled  in  the  town.  The  lact,  however,  is 
little  known  by  die  townspeople,  who  in  gratitude  ought  to 
have  erected  a monument  to  die  great  promoter  of  dieir 
prosperity.  The  public  library  consists  of  25,000  volumes; 
die  town  has  produced  several  distinguished  men,  but  none 
perhaps  more  eminent  than  Ambrose  Fart*,  the  father  of 
surgery  in  France. 

The  Mayenne  waters  the  three  principal  towns  in  die 
department,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark  that  two 
of  them,  Chateau  Gomhier  and  Mayenne,  are  six  leagues 
distant  from  Laval,  the  one  on  die  nordi,  and  the  other  on 

• •*  This  ancient  barony,  the  wall*  nf  which  do  not  indicate  an  ori- 
gin anterior  to  the  tenth  centuty,  waa  acquired  by  a branch  of  the 
house  of  Montmorency  in  1216,  and  erected  into  a county  by  Charles 
VH.t" 

• By  the  mama**  of  Maih.ee  do  Montmorency  (II  I with  Fauna,  only  dntieh- 
ler  ofttuy  V . Us t of  the  baron*  of  Laval  of  the  ini  branch.  Tho  barony  d«- 
scemied  to  the  cluhtrvn  of  I bit,  bit  second  marriage.  Ilocrrv— I* 

tA.  D.  142*.*. 

• — Mto  it*  dukes" not  dukca  of  Laval,  but  of  la  Trernoillo 

Frmnrit,  lord  of  La  Tromoillc,  married  Anne  de  Laval,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Guy  XV.  count  of  Laval ; tho  house  of  La  Tremaine  thus  bo- 
came  lords  of  Laval,  by  the  extinction  of  the  elder  htW  ******* 
of  Montmoroncy-Laval,  and  assumed,  as  ono  of  their  file*.  that  of 
count  of  (aval.  Morcri — P. 

9 *'  Halle  aul  toilet" linen  ball.  , . 

< « — who  succeeded  the  Montmorencie."— not  th«  duke.  ofMont- 

morenev,  but  the  Montmnrencie*,  counts  *f  lavaJ.  _*c  note  ° r. 

• Guy  VIII  died  in  1X23 
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tl»c  south.  Thus,  their  relative  situation  tends  to  facilitate 
their  commerce  with  each  other.  If  the  streets  in  Chateau 
Gonlhier  were  straight,  it  might  be  an  agreeable  residence ; 
it  b separated  from  its  principal  suburb  by  the  river ; the 
great  charm  of  the  public  walks  consists  in  the  view  along 
the  basin  of  the  Maycnne ; the  banks  of  the  river  are  shad- 
ed with  walnut  trees  and  orchards,  or  bordered  with 
meadows,  and  are  commanded  by  heights  that  contribute  j 
much  to  die  beauty  of  dui  scenery.  Croon,  a small  town 
of  3000  inhabitants,  about  four  leagues  to  the  west  of  Cha- 
teau Gonlhier,  was  die  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Volney. 
Although  the  streets  of  Mayenno  arc  narrow  and  crooked, 
the  cleanliness  of  the  houses  may  convince  die  stranger 
that  lie  is  no  longer  in  the  ancient  province  of  Brittam'. 
It  was  erected  into  a dutchy* *  by  Charles  the  Ninth  in  (a- 1 
vour  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  who  in  consequence  assumed 
Hie  tide  of  duke  of  Maycnne.  The  ancient  casde  inhabited 
by  the  same  duke  and  his  successors,  may  still  be  consid- 
ered one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  to  the  town. 

The  Sarthe,  which  gives  its  name  to  a department11  con- 
tiguous on  die  east  to  diat  of  the  Mayenue,  traverses  it 
from  nordi  to  south,  and  waters  a very  fruitful  country,  un- 
til it  joins  the  Huysne  f there  the  soil  changes,  and  nil  the 
space  between  the  latter  river  and  the  Loir  is  covered  with 
sandy  and  sterile  heaths.  Wines  of  an  ordinary  quality, 
grain  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  wants  of  die  inhabit- 
ants, rich  pastures/  numerous  docks,  and  iron  and  coal 
mines,*  make  up  the  territorial  wealth  of  the  department. 

The  small  town  of  Mamers  may  be  first  mentioned,  be- 
cause it  is  situated  in  the  most  northern  district  in  die  de- 
partment. It  was  probably  founded  a short  time  after  the 
arrival  of  die  Franks  in  Gaul;  the  Normans  fortified  it  at 
a later  period,  and  it  has  since  been  embellished  with  pub- 
lic walks,  fountains  and  different  buildings.  Although  I«n 
Fcrte  Bernard  contains  hardly  2500  inhabitants,  it  possess- 
es linen  and  woollen  manufactories,  together  with  several 
corn  and  fulling  mills,  which  are  moved  by  the  Huysnc 
and  the  Mcne.  The  inhabitants  have  formed  by  subscrip- 
tion a public  library,*  a proof  that  industry  is  accompanied 
with  the  desire  of  knowledge. 

Mans,  the  capital  and  die  residence  of  the  prefect,  is 
advantageously  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  department ; 
seven  high  roads  terminate  in  the  town,  and  die  lofty  trees1* 
which  shade  them,  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Narrow  and  crooked  streets  paved  with  pebbles,  and  almost 
inaccessible  to  carriages,  indicate  die  antiquity  of  die  quar- 
ter on  the  right  bank  of  die  Sarthe.  The  upper  town  is 
more  modern ; the  liouses  are  built  of  freestone,  and  cov- 
ered with  slate  ; hut  most  of  the  public  buildings  are  situ- 

• “ Duchc-pairie " — a title  peculiar  to  the  old  government  of 
France.  The  Peer*  of  Franco  were  the  princes  and  noble*,  aerator 
and  ecclesiastical,  who  assisted  at  Uie  coronation,  and  had  a Mat  in 
the  parliament.  All  the  noblea,  however,  were  not  perm.  Hence 
the  title  in  the  original  signifies  a dutch  j with  the  privilege  of  the 
peerage  annexed.— P. 

Department  of  the  Sarthe.  • lluisno. 

- “ Abundant  crop*  of  trefoil”  (jellow  clover.  Ed.  Enr.yc.) 

• Poultry  and  bees  are  also  enumerated  in  the  original.  *•  Poultry 
form*  an  important  article  of  commerce  in  the  department.”  Pcuchel. 
p 156. — P. 

1 “ Arrondissement" 

• “The  town  supports  a public  library.'' 

k “The  poplar*. 

1 “ The  Wow  Quarter  (Quartiir  Jtmf)  is  the  finest  part  of  the  town, 
and  the  residence  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  In  the  same  quarter 
are  situated  the  palace  ot  the  prefect  and  the  public  library,  the  last 
of  which  contain*  not  Ice*  than  45,000  volumes  and  700  manuscripts." 


ated  in  the  New  Quarter,  the  finest  part  of  the  city.*  The 
cathedral  was  built  at  irregular  intervals,  during  a period 
of  not  less  than  six  hundred  years  ; it  forms  a combination 
of  Roman  and  Gothic  architecture,  very  interesting  to 
those  who  study  the  history  of  the  art.  Rows  of  stone  al- 
ternate with  rows  of  brick ; the  circular  arches  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  the  ogives  in  the  exterior  produce  a singular  ef- 
fect, which  accords  very  well  with  the  dazzling  colours  of 
the  Gothic  windows.  The  mausoleum  of  William  de  Bel- 
lay/  viceroy  of  Piedmont  during  flic  reign  of  Francis  the 
First,  a good  general  and  an  able  diplomatist,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  principal  ornament  in  the  interior.  The  house 
in  which  Scarron  resided,  whilst  he  was  canon  at  Mans,  is  sit- 
uated at  no  great  distance  from  the  cathedral.  The  prom- 
enade of  the  Jacobins,1  a w alk  shaded  with  lime  trees  and  bor- 
dered by  terraces,  occupies  the  site  of  a Roman  amphithe- 
atre. The  same  town  was  the  ancient  Svindinum , the  capi- 
tal of  the  country  of  the  Cenonutni;  under  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment, it  was  the  second  rhyin  the  third  Lyonnaisc.  It  was 
one  of  the  principal  towns  in  France  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne ; the  Normans  by  whom  it  was  almost  ruined,  made 
themselves  twice  masters  of  it.m  It  was  several  times 
taken  and  retaken  by  the  Vcndeansmd  Republican  armies; 
the  market  place"  was  changed  into  a field  of  battle  on  the 
13th  of  December  1793,  when  the  soldiers  of  La  Vendee, 
commanded  by  the  prince  of  Tahnont*  and  La  Roche- 
jaquelein,  yielded  in  die  darkness  of  the  night  and  after 
much  slaughter  to  the  troops  commanded  by  Wrestennann 
and  Marceau,  against  whom  they  had  defended  Uiemselves 
during  die  whole  of  the  day.*  The  wax  candles  made  at 
Mans  are  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  kingdom,  but  that 
branch  of  industry  is  not  confined  to  the  capital  of  die  de- 
partment ; the  same  articles  are  sent  to  Paris  from  some 
districts  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  from  Suze,*  a small 
town  of  1 800  inhabitants,  situated  near  the  extremity  of 
the  landes/  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarthe. 

I Encompassed  with  forests  and  sandy  plains,  the  Anille 
waters  a town*  which  bore  the  same  name  as  the  river  un- 
til about  the  sixth  century,  when  a Si.  Calais  founded  there 
a monastery,  and  gave  his  own  name  to  die  town.  An  old 
church,  a large  square  and  two  public  walks  are  die  great- 
est ornaments  to  die  place.  Besides  the  commerce  aris- 
ing from  the  linen  manufactures,  it  carries  on  a considera- 
ble trade  in  grain.1  The  inhabitants  in  the  industrious 
burgh  of  Besse,  about  three  leagues  towards  the  south,  find 
employment  in  different  manufactories,  in  dying  cloth,  and 
in  making  pa  jut  and  wax  candles.0  In  die  same  district,1 
beyond  the  soudiern  extremity  of  the  landes,  nature, 
abounding  in  contrasts,  has  embellished  die  rich  valley  of 


* Guillaume  «Ju  Bella*.  (Beauvais.) 

1 “ Promenade  de*  Jacobin*”  (Dominican*.) 
■ “ It  w%*  twice  ravaged  by  the  Normans.' 

• “ The  grout  suture  (f«  frond*  plate.)" 


• A.  Ph.  do  I .a  Trrinoillo.  lord  of  Laval. 

► See  the  Memoirs  of  La  Rochejaquetein. 

* “ Tli ere  are  many  manufactories  of  the  snmo  article  at  Suxe,*  and 
in  the  other  arrondissetnenU.”  [Suns  is  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Mans— P.J 


• La  Sine,  La  Sow. 

' Heaths.  See  general  account  of  the  department. 

' The  eaoital  of  an  arrondissement. 

• “ Besides  its  linen  and  woollen  manufacture*,  it  rarrice  on  a con- 
siderable trade  in  clover  seed  (frainrj  de  frrjfe.)" 

• ••  — in  manufacturing  coarse  cottons  (xienwuM,)  wax  candles  and 
paper,  and  in  dying.” 

• “ Arrondissement" 
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the  Loir ; fields  covered  with  grain,  leguminous  plants* * 
•nd  fruits,  hills  adorned  with  vineyards  that  yield  the  only 
good  wine  in  the  department,  fruitful  orchards  and  rich 
meadows  are  united  with  romantic  scenery.  The  chalky 
hills,  cut  into  terraces,  on  the  banks  of  tho  Loir,  form  a 
very  singular  appearance ; houses  of  two  stories  are  exca- 
vated in  the  declivities ; the  chimneys  pass  upwards  to  the 
fields,  and  clouds  of  smoke  are  exhaled  from  them.  Cha- 
teau du  Loir  rises  on  one  of  these  heights ; industry  and 
commerce  have  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  substitute  new 
and  commodious  bouses  for  old  and  inconvenient  habita- 
tions; the  town  has  been  gradually  renewed,  and  although 
it  contains  at  present  only  about  3000  souls,  it  possesses  a 
good  classical  seminary,  an  hospital, b a theatre  and  public 
baths. 

Passing  dirough  the  same  sort  of  country,  the  Loir  flows 
below  the  small  but  neat  town  of  Lude  f at  a greater  dis- 

• u Legumes’* Thu  term  not  only  include*  leguminous  plant*, 

but  ell  other  edible  pUnU,  except  grain  and  fruits,  such  a*  cabbages, 
turnips,  potatoes,  dc«  Peuchet.  p 333. — P. 

• " — a college,  a hospital  (Aojpics)— *' 

• Le  Lndo. 

4 Called  under  tho  imperial  government,  the  Military  Prytancum 
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tanec,  I .a  Fleche,  a comparatively  wealthy  city,  rises  on 
the  right  bank  ; h is  not  however  remarkable  for  its  indus-  * 
try,  for  its  only  manufactories  are  one  of  black  veils  for 
nuns,  two  of  glue,  and  some  leather  works.  It  is  however 
a well  built  town,  and  the  public  library  contains  22,000 
volumes ; but  this  capital  of  a sub-prefecture  has  acquired 
additional  importance  from  tile  college  founded  by  Henry 
the  Fourth,  and  changed  many  years  ago  into  a military- 
school*  for  six  hundred  pupils,  four  hundred  of  whom  re- 
ceive their  education  at  the  expense  of  government.  Prince 
Eugene,  the  celebrated  Descartes  and  Picard  the  astron- 
omer were  educated  at  the  college  of  La  Fleche.  Sable 
at  die  confluence  of  the  Errc  and  the  Sarthe,  is  the  lost 
place  of  any  consequence  in  the  western  region  of  France ; 
a fine  bridge  of  black  marble  obtained  from  die  quarries 
in  the  vicinity,  is  without  doubt  the  greatest  ornament  to 
the  town. 

(/Vytaala  Militant,)  and  under  the  lata  government  (1822,)  the  Royal 
preparatory  military  school  of  La  Fleche  (F.tale  royal e mtlitair « pr4- 
pamUnrt  Jc  I*  Fl/che.)  The  pupil*  who  have  completed  their  course 
at  this  achool,  are  admitted  at  the  auecial  military  school  of  8t.  Cyr. 
The  college  which  had  belonged  to  the  Jesuit*,  vu  converted  into  a 
military  school  on  the  suppression  of  that  order .— P. 
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Europe  continued. — Kingdom  of  France . — Third  Section. 

— Central  Region. 

The  thirteen  departments  which  make  up  the  central 
region  of  France,  formed  eight  provinces  in  the  ancient 
monarchy  : Orleanais,  fruitful  in  corn  and  in  vines,  Touraine, 
called  the  garden  of  France,  Bern,  abounding  in  cattle, 
Nivemais,  Bourbonnais  and  Marche,  each  of  them  enriched 
by  commerce,  Limousin,  whose  inhabitants  supply  by  their 
industry  the  disadvantages  of  an  ungrateful  soil,  and  lastly, 
Auvergne,  where  the  low  lands  are  productive,  and  the 
higher  districts,  although  not  fruitful  in  grain,  afford  good 
pasturage.  The  same  region  does  not  differ  widely  from 
the  last  in  extent  of  surface,  and  in  the  means  of  education 
provided  for  the  people,  but  it  is  far  inferior  to  it  in  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  for  die  4,165  square  leagues  that  compose 
it,  arc  only  peopled  by  3,789,000  individuals,  which  on  an 
average  does  not  amount  to  910  persons  to  every  square 
league.*  Thus  it  appears  to  be  even  more  thinly  peopled 
than  the  southern  region ; although  no  very  favourable  opin- 
ion can  be  inferred  from  such  results,  sull  this  portion  of 
France  contains  within  itself  so  many  resources,  so  much 
that  may  contribute  to  the  expansion  of  industry,  that  its 
present  depressed  state  cannot  render  an  account  of  it  unin- 
teresting. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Touraine,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
ancient  provinces,  is  at  present  included  in  the  department 
of  the  indre  and  Loire,  which  these  two  rivers,  together 
with  the  Cher,  the  Claise  and  the  Vienne,  traverse  from  1 
east  to  west.  The  mildness  of  tbo  climate,  the  fniitful  val- 
lies,  the  romantic  banks  of  the  Ijoire,  on  which  the  scenery 
has  not  been  tpo  much  extolled  by  poets,  and  the  varied 
productions  inadequately  described  by  geographers,*  render 
die  country  one  ol  die  most  delightful  in  France.  But  die 
celebrity  that  has  been  conferred  on  the  whole  department, 
strengthened  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  praises,  may  be 
reduced  cr  more  correcdv  estimated  after  a minute  exami- 
nation. The  traveller,  after  leaving  die  banks  of  die  Loire, 
whose  majestic  course  is  bordered  by  heights,  covered  widi 
vineyards,  orchards,  castles  and  villages,  and  after  passing 
through  the  vallies  watered  by  die  odicr  streams  that  have 
been  mentioned,  will  observe  in  other  parts  of  the  country  , 
large  tracts  of  uncultivated  heudis,  and  will  not  therefore  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  a region  apparently  so  rich,  which  i 


lias  been  almost  compared  to  die  promised  land,  and  which 
supplies  France  ana  other  countries  with  different  fruits,e 
does  not  furnish  a sufficient  quantity  of  grain  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants.  Thus  the  rich  hanks  of  the 
Loire  may  be  said  to  resemble  one  of  those  magnificent 
frames  which  deceive  die  ignorant,  and  enhance  in  their 
opinion  the  value  of  a picture. 

The  following  passage  concerning  Touraine,  appears  in 
a work  diat  was  published  about  forty  years  ago.* 

M The  province  was  formerly  enriched  by  different  man- 
ufactures, such  os  leather,  cloth,  silk  and  ribbons ; but  all 
of  them  have  fallen  into  decay ; those  of  cloth  and  leather 
are  no  longer  carried  on.  The  silk  looms  amounted  in  the 
sixteenth  century'  to  eight  thousand,  the  number  of  mills  to 
seven  hundred,  and  the  individuals  who  found  employment 
in  manufacturing  silk,  to  more  than  forty'  thousand,  but  the 
latter  do  not  at  present  exceed  two  thousand.  Of  three 
thousand  ribbon  looms,  there  do  not  now  remain  more  than 
fifty.”  The  impolitic  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and 
duties  equivalent  to  prohibitions  on  foreign  trade,  have  been 
so  fatal  to  the  department,  that  it  has  not  participated  in  the 
immense  progress  that  French  industry  has  made  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  cloth,  carpet  and  cotton  manufac- 
tories, the  paper  mills  and  leather  works*  are  without  doubt 
both  more  numerous  and  important  than  they  were  forty 
vears  ago,  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  productive  as  might 
have  been  reasonably  anticipated. 

The  state  of  the  department  justifies  these  reflections, 
although  few  towns  in  the  kingdom  can  be  compared  with 
Tours  on  the  banks  of  the  Iioire.  The  entrance  into  it  is 
very'  imposing.  A circusf  leads  to  one  of  die  best  built 
bridges  in  Europe,  terminating  in  a spacious  court*  that 
communicates  with  the  Roybal  street,*  the  finest  in  the  town, 
and  inferior  to  none  in  any  other.  Broad,  straight,  furnished 
with  side  walks,  ami  lined  with  large  houses,  public  buildings 
or  well  furnished  shops,’  it  terminates  in  the  road  to  Poitiers, 
along  which  an  extensive  range  of  lofty  trees  stretc  hes  to  a 
green  hill,  surmounted  with  ruins,  forming  an  admirable  per- 
spective. The  Tranchee*  an  excellent  road,  cut  through 
another  hill,  and  bordered  bv  a verdant  slope  (talus)  and 
different  buildings,  extends  from  the  same  bridge,  in  an 
opposite  direction ; it  leads  to  die  telegraph,  not  an  uninter- 
esting object,  but  very'  different  from  the  ancient  ruins  that 


* It  amounts  to  JK19.7  nearly. — P. 

* “ —U»r.  beautiful  country  on  the  banka  of  the  Loire.  whose  aconery  j 
has  beta  perhaps  too  highly  celebrated,  but  whose  fertility  almost  »ur- 
paM<?N  cUwription." 

* " — with  it*  prune*." — Prunes,  or  8l  Catharine'*  plumbs,  consti- 
tute a lucrative  branch  of  traffic,  almost  exclusively  carried  on  at  |J 
Tours  and  Cbatelhnrault.  Ed.  Encyc — P. 

4 Encyclopedic  Mclbodiquc : Dictionnairc  goograpbique,  art.  Ton*  ji 
iraine  || 


* “ Manufactories  of  coarse  clotha,  carpets,  silks  and  cottons,  cotton 
mills  if/tUvre*,)  naper  mills  and  tanneries." 

1 14  Place  circulairc." 

* “ — terminating  in  another  square  (pises  )" 
h 4‘  Rue  Royal®. " 

1 44 — with  ftnc  houses  and  elegant  shops.” 

* The  Cut. 
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crown  die  other  hill.  Tlic  Royal  street  extends  through 
die  whole  breadth  of  the  town  ; several  straight  and  modem 
streets  cross  it ; hut  the  old  quarters  consist  of  narrow  and 
crooked  lanes.  The  cathedral  is  an  admirable  Gothic  edi- 
fice ; the  nave  is  of  vast  dimensions ; the  organ  is  remarkable 
for  its  size  and  ornaments,  and  the  windows  in  (lie  choir 
display  the  most  dazzling  colours.  A very  precious  monu- 
ment, illustrating  the  revival  of  die  arts,  may  be  seen  within 
the  same  building ; it  is  the  tomb  of  Charles  the  Eighth  and 
Anne  of  Brittany,  his  wife.  The  public  library  is  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  valuable  in  France ; it  contains  more 
than  30,000  volumes,  a great  many  copies  of  rare  editions, 
and  numerous  manuscripts ; among  the  latter,  are  the  Hours* * 
of  Charles  die  Fifth,  those  of  Queen  Anne  of  Brittany,  and 
a liook  of  tlie  gospels,  written  in  gold  letters,  on  which  die 
kings  of  France  used  to  swear  in  the  capacity  of  abbots  and 
canonsb  of  St.  Martin’s  church,  where  it  was  formerly  pre- 
served. The  collection  of  paintings  was  removed  a snort 
time  ago  to  a more  commodious  gallery;  they  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  of  various  styles,  and  some  of  them 
are  by  die  greatest  masters.  Tours  possesses  a medical 
society,  another  of  agriculture,  and  a diird  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences ; the  last  boasts  of  some  dislinguislied  members. 
Several  celebrated  men  have  been  bom  in  the  town ; among 
others,  we  may  mention  Destouches,  a dramatic  writer, 
Du  tens,  die  author  of  different  valuable  works  on  numismat- 
ics/ and  die  canon  Grecourt,  whose  licentious  poems  find 
but  few  admirers  at  die  present  day.  The  period  in  which 
Tours  was  founded,  has  not  been  ascertained  ; Ptolemy 
mentions  it  by  the  name  of  Cinarodunum,  a name  diat  was 
probably  denied  from  the  conqueror  of  Gaul ; but  it  is  not 
less  probable  that  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Turones , at  die 
time  Cm  entered  their  country.  Can  the  Roman  general 
be  considered  the  founder  of  a town,  which  a short  time 
after  the  comities*  was  a place  of  considerable  importance 
in  Celtic  Gaul,  which  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  die 
diird  Lyoiuiaise,  and  die  name  of  which  was  distinguished 
by  a Celtic  termination  ? It  is  well  known  that  die  termi- 
nation dunum  indicates  invariably  a jiosirion  on  a height.- 
Tours  then,  aldiough  at  present  on  the  left  bank,  was  origi- 
nally on  die  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  perhaps  on  the  very 
eminence  w here  the  telegraph  has  been  erected. 

Amboise,  the  ancient  Ambacia,  at  die  distance  of  five 
leagues  to  die  east  of  Tours,  has  been  considered  by  its 
townsmen,  a place  of  greater  antiquity',  but  the  honours 
which  they  claim,  are  at  best  doubtful.*  Peopled  by  five 
diousand  five  hundred  souls,  and  memorable  from  events 
connected  with  the  troublous  times  of  French  history,  it  is  as 
ill  built  as  at  the  (ktumI  when  Ixiuis  the  Elevendi  instituted 
in  its  old  castle  die  order  of  St.  Michael.  Charles  die 
Eighdi  was  born  and  died  in  die  same  edifice ; diere  too 


Breviary. 

• First  canon*." — The  church  of  8t  Martin  ’ 


• abbalia!  and  oui> 


legiato  Tho  dignity  of  abbot  was  united  to  the  crown  of  France  by 
Hugh  Capet.  The  dauphin  was  tint  honorary  lay  canon  of  the  chap- 
ter. (Moreri.)— P. 

* Better  known  by  hit  work,  entitled : Ktcherckts  ntr  V origin* 
dr*  dieourtrtf-t  *Jlriku/tJ  muz  modern**,  in  which  he  attempts  to 
trarn  the  principal  modern  discoveries  and  inventions  to  the  an- 
cients.— P. 

* Tho  Gaelic  dun  ia  generally  interpreted  a fartreaa  or  fortified 
town,  erected  on  a hill.  In  a note  to  tbe  Death  of  the  Sons  of  Uanach 
( OidAe  Chloinnt  I uiuat,)  I Gaelic  tain  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Dublin,  vol.  t.,  it  is  asserted  that  dun  signifies 
a fort,  fastness,  mansion  or  tower,  or  simply  any  plsco  shut  in  or  en- 
closed. But  as  Uie  forts  of  the  Celts,  ss  well  as  other  ancient  nations, 
were  very  uniformly  erected  on  bills,  particularly  such  s»  were  insu- 
lated and  abrupt,  (witness  tbe  .icrojw'.tt  of  tho  Greeks  st.d  the  Captai 


i the  conspiracy  against  the  Guises  proved  abortive,  a family 
dial  contributed  by  their  intrigues  to  make  the  cndiolics  and 
protestants  of  die  same  country,  two  hostile  people,  and  diat 
first  rendered  popular  the  reproachful  epithet  of  Huguenots, 
j bv  which  reformed  Christians  have  been  since  designated/ 
One  of  the  tourers  in  die  casdc  rises  to  die  height  of  eighty - 
four  feet ; a spiral  stair  leads  to  die  summit,  which  com- 
mands a view  of  die  rich  landscapes  that  border  the  I^tre 
and  the  Cher.  A well  built  bridge,  finished  in  1822,  crosses 
the  river  and  communicates  with  the  road  to  Paris.  Cha- 
tcau-Renault,  situated  to  die  north  of  Amboise,  is  divided 
bv  the  Brcnne  into  die  upper  and  lower  town ; die  burgh  of 
S\.  Paterne*  at  no  great  distance  eastwards,  contains  2000 
inhabitants  and  more  than  twenty  manufactories  of  woollen 
and  linen  stufB.  One  of  the  streams  that  fall  into  the  Loire, 
waters  die  small  town  or  radier  burgh  of  Luynes/  which 
w as  erected  into  a dutchy1  by  Louis  die  Thirteenth,  in  favour 
of  die  constable  D’ Albert-  It  possesses  a large  hospital* 
and  several  lace  manufactories.  Habitations  similar  to  those 
that  have  been  remarked  in  a neighbouring  dejiartmcnt,  are 
dug  in  die  deptlis  of  chalky  nicks,  and  die  ground  above 
diem  is  covered  widi  rich  vineyards.  Paid  Louis  Courier, 
one  of  die  most  learned  liellenists  in  France,  and  not  less 
distinguished  as  a political  writer,  wus  born  in  die  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  small  town  of  Langeais1  at  the  distance  of  some 
leagues  from  Luynes,  carries  on  a trade  in  linen  studs  and 
earthen  ware  ;•  it  consists  of  a single  street,  and  contains 
2500  inhabitants.  The  old  Gotliic  casde  is  still  in  a good 
stale  of  preservation ; it  was  built  in  the  elevendi  century ; 
the  articles  according  to  which  Brittany  was  united  to 
France,  and  die  marriage  contract  between  die  duchess 
Anne  and  Charles  die  Eighdi,  were  signed  in  one  of  die 
halls  on  die  ground  flour,  now  converted  into  a stable. 
The  odier  jwris  of  the  building  have  been  changed  into  a 
prison.  Aldiough  tbe  town  is  included  in  die  district*  of 
Chinon,  it  is  separated  from  it  by  the  I xiire,  the  Cher  and 
die  Indre.  Chinon,  situated  on  die  Vienne,  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  w ines  and  also  in  die  excellent  prunes 
produced  in  the  district.  The  walls  which  encompass  it, 
are  all  that  remains  of  the  old  fortifications.  The  venerable 
mins  of  an  ancient  casde  adorn  ihe  town ; it  w as  tliere  dial 
Henry  die  Second  of  England  died  in  1189;  .loan  of  Arc 
presented  herself  in  die  same  place  before  Charles  the  Sev- 
enth, and  offered  to  deliver  France  from  a foreign  voke. 
Chinon  was  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  curate  of  Meu- 
don.°  The  minister  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth*  changed 
Richelieu,  then  a mere  village,  into  a town ; he  embellished 
it  with  a casde,  which  has  been  since  destroyed.  The 
houses  and  streets  are  built  with  great  regularity. 

La  Have*  on  die  banks  of  the  Cretuc,  has  been  sumamed 


of  ike  Roman*.)  the  meaning  u*usl!y  attached  to  the  word  dun,  includ- 
ing tbe  ides  of  a height,  n»sy  be  considered  legitimate — I’. 

• “ A mbaiae— disputes  with  Tour*  the  precedence  in  point  of  anti- 
quity." 

1 *•  — and  there  too  tho  reproachful  epithet  of  Huguenot*,  by  which 
the  Calvinist*  < rJirt’hnu  rtfbmd-t)  were  designated,  fuel  became  pop- 
ular." The  original  doe*  not  any  that  the  Guise*  rendered  the  epithet 
popular,  but  that  it  became  so  at  Aiuboino.  Moreri  mention*  among 
hi*  etymologies  of  tho  name,  that  it  was  first  applied  by  the  courtiers, 
while  the  court  mu  resident  at  the  ra*tle  of  Amboise  r. 

« SL  Pater.  (Savory.  Voegion.) — P. 

h Called  also  Maille  and  Mailli-Luyne*. 

' “ Ducb6-p.ifi,."  * •'  l’n  Im>1  1k»|'M*.  ' 1 

» " It  i*  noted  for  its  melon*,  and  possesses  manufactories  of  Imea 
and  lilea."  _ . . . 

• '•  Arrnndiasemnil  " * Rabelais. 

r Cardinal  Richelieu,  * 1*  Hayc-Dcscartas. 
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Descartes  after  the  celebrated  philosopher  who  was  born 
within  its  walla,  and  whose  house  and  modest  furniture  are 
still  preserved  with  scrupulous  care.  Lochos,  the  chief 
town  in  a district,* *  that  produces  in  abundance  the  excellent 
plums,  which  the  French  call  the  plums  of  Tours,*  rises 
like  an  amphitheatre  on  the  left  of  the  Indrc.  The 
square  tower  which  commands  it,  was  built  bv  the  Homans ; 
it  formed  part  of  the  castle  in  which  Agnes  Sorel  used  the 
empire  of  her  charms  to  inspire  her  royal  lover*  with  the 
desire  of  elory.  The  building  was  converted  into  a state 
prison  by  Louis  the  Eleventh,  and  the  Cardinal  Balue,  one 
of  his  ungrateful  favourites,  was  confined  there  during  eleven 
Years,  in  an  iron  cage.  The  tomb  of  Agnes  Sorel,  which 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  removed  from  the  choir  in  die  church 
of  I>oches  to  another  part  of  the  building,  may  now  be  seen 
at  the  residence  of  die  subprefect ; die  epitaph  attests  Uiat 
she  was  charitable  to  all,  giving  largely  of  fur  tocallh  to  the 
church  and  the  poor. 

Blois,  Vendome  and  Romoranliu  arc  the  three  principal 
towns  in  the  department  of  die  Ixiir  and  Cher,  a flat  and 
uniform  country,  but  in  some  places  varied  by  hills  covered 
widi  vineyards,  on  which  the  eye  rests  with  pleasure.  The 
soil  is  much  more  fruitful  in  some  parts  dian  in  odiers ; the 
lands  on  die  north  of  die  Loire  are  very  fertile,  but  on  the 
south  of  the  river,  marshes,  heath*  and  forests  cover  a third 
part  of  die  soil.4  The  country  yields  more  com  dian  the 
inhabitants  require,  fruits  and  leguminous  plants*  of  every 
sort,  a great  quantity  of  hernp,  different  kinds  of  timber,  and 
some  good  wines,  particularly  tliose  of  the  C6te  du  Cher. 
Many  sheep  and  oxen  are  reared  f the  turf  pits*  arc  by  no 
means  unprofitable ; iron  mines  arc  worked,  and  the  flint* 
in  die  chalky  hills  form  an  important  branch  of  commerce. 
As  a manufacturing  department,  it  is  not  inferior  to  the 
last. 

Different  remains  of  antiquity  render  it  probable  that 
Blois  was  founded  before  the  Roman  conquest ; in  it,  as  in 
all  the  ancient  French  towns,  die  oldest  buildings  are  situated 
on  a height,  and  form  a quarter  consisting  of  steep  and  nar- 
row streets ; modem  houses  are  erected  below  them ; diey 
extend  to  die  quay  on  die  right  hank  of  the  Loire,  and  to 
the  bridge  of  eleven  arches,  the  latter  adorned  with  a lofty 
pyramid,  and  communicating  with  a suburb  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  The  lower  part  of  die  city  is  well  built, 
and  the  views  which  it  presents  in  different  directions,  are 
likely  to  impress  strangers  widi  a favourable  idea  of  die 
place.  The  former  church  of  the  jesuits,  built  after  die 
plans  of  Mansartl,  die  Roman  aqueduct  dug  in  the  rock,  the 
public  library,  the  prefect’s  palace  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
town,  and  the  long  walk  which  terminates  in  a large  forest, 

* *4  Arrondissement.” 

* 44  Le*  excelleiui  pruneaux  de  Tour*" — the  excellent  prune*  of 
Tour* 

* Chari©*  VII. 

* 14  The  country  on  the  north  of  the  Loire  i*  more  fertile  than  that 
on  tho  ©noth  of  the  river ; marthr*,  heath*  and  forc*ta  cover  three 
fourth*  of  the  latter.” 

* “ legumes.” — See  note  • p.  9G3. 

1 " The  department  abound*  in  aheep  and  poultry." 

* **  TonrbiAre*” — peel  bog* 

* Henry  do  Lorraine,  third  duke  of  Guise,  and  Louis  de  Lorraine, 
cardinal  of  Guiae. — P. 

* Dec.  83,  1R8H. — P. 

* Aug.  1, 1&£I,  by  James  Clement,  a Dominican. — r. 

* Ctiambor. 

* Primaticcio  (Le  Primatice,)  a native  of  Bologna. 

* “ — the  caiitle  of  Chambord,  constructed  after  the  dreigne  of  Le 
rrimatiro  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I. ; 1600  workmen  were  employed 
Haring  twelve  yeara  in  building  it,  but  it  warn  continued  under  his 


arc  well  worthy  of  notice,  but  all  of  diert  are  less  imposing 
than  the  old  castle,  where  die  good  Louis  the  Twelfth  was 
born,  which  was  inhabited  by  Francis  the  First  and 
Charles  the  Ninth,  and  where  too,  during  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  states  under  Henry  the  Third,  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  and  his  brother,  the  cardinal,*  were  assassinated 
by  order  of  die  king,1  who  was  himself  afterwards  murdered 
by  a bigot.*  The  curious  repair  to  the  village  of  Choin- 
bord,1  about  four  leagues  to  die  east  of  Blois,  in  order  to 
see  a castle  which  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Francis  the 
First  after  the  plans  of  Primatice  ;*  die  monarch  employed 
1 800  workmen  during  twelve  years,  his  successors  followed 
his  example,  and  the  edifice  was  completed  by  Louis  the 
Fourteenth."  Although  an  irregular  assemblage  of  towers 
and  turrets,  it  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  Gothic  buildings 
in  France.  A double  spiral  stair  in  the  interior  has  been 
often  admired ; one  person  maymount  and  another  descend 
it  without  seeing  each  otljpr.  The  park  round  die  castle  is 
enclosed  by  a wall  seven  leagues  in  circumference.  This 
fine  domain  was  the  residence  of  king  Stanislaus;  Louis 
die  Fifteenth  ceded  it  afterwards  to  Marshal  Saxe,  w ho  died 
there  in  the  year  1750.  Napoleon  presented  it  to  the 
prince  of  Wagram  f lastly,  having  been  purchased  by  means 
of  a national  subscription,  it  became  die  appanage  of  the 
duke  of  Bordeaux.  St.  Aignan  on  the  hanks  of  the  Cher, 
carries  on  a considerable  trade  in  cloth  and  in  flints,  which 
arc  cut  in  the  neighbourhood.? 

Ten4*  manufactories  render  the  small  town  of  Romorantin 
a place  of  some  importance ; and  it  may  lie  mentioned  as  a 
proof  of  its  prosperity,  that  it  has  lately  been  embellished 
with  several  new  streets/  It  b celebrated  in  history  on 
account  of  the  edict  llvat  was  issued  by  die  chancellor  De 
I’Hopilal,  an  edict  dial  saved  France  from  the  horrors  of 
the  inquisition.  Tlie  Loir  divides  itself  into  several  branches 
near  V endome,  which  stands  at  die  foot  of  a hiO  covered  with 
fruitful  vineyards.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  die  college 
is  not  inferior  in  point  of  architecture  to  any  in  France  ;* 
the  finest  buildings  are  diosc  in  the  vicinity  of  the  borse- 
harracks,  anti  no  view  near  the  town  can  be  compared  with 
the  one,  which  may  be  seen  from  the  ruins  of  tlie  ancient 
castle/  Vendome  was  the  birthplace  of  the  jioct  Ron  surd. 

A flat  country,  consisting  of  extensive  and  fruitful  plains, 
with  some  narrow  vallies  of  little  depth,  watered  by  different 
rivers,  die  largest  of  which  are  tlie  Eure  and  die  Loir, 
makes  up  die  department  of  the  same  name,"  in  an  agricul- 
tural point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  productive  in  France. 
It  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  die  ancient  Beauce  and 
Perchc.  It  furnishes  com  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  and  exports  besides  a great 

*ticcc«*ora,  and  wo*  not  completed  till  the  reign  of  Louii  XIV."— 
Chambnr,  a royal  hou*e  of  France,  begun  br  Franri*  I.  a abort  lime 
before  hi*  death,  and  finished  by  Henry  II  Moren— P. 

8 Marshal  Berthier. 

9 “ 8t.  Aignan,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cher,  i*  a place  of  *nme  im- 
portance from  ita  cloth  manufactories,  and  also  from  thn  sale  of  Uinta, 
which  are  prepared  nn  a large  acnle  in  its  neighbourhood."  Gun 
flints  are  manufactured  by  breaking  tho  nodule*  of  flint  into  fragment* 
by  tho  *tn>ke  of  a hammer,  and  then  reducing  these  fragment*  to  a 
proper  form  and  size  on  the  edge  of  a chisel  by  repeated  small  blows. 
(Clcavcland.) — P. 

v 44  Une  dixaine" — about  ten. 

' 44  Constructionfl  nouvellea" — new  buildings. 

• 44  The  college  is  on©  of  the  finest  in  France." 

1 “The  cavalry  barrack*  (qttartirr  dr  cnrdrru)  arc  of  elegant  archi- 
tecture, and  from  the  summit  of  tlie  castle,  now  in  ruin*,  there  is  a 
magnificent  prospect. "—The  castle  it  situated  within  the  town.  (Mo- 
ren.V — P. 

■ Department  of  tho  Eure  and  Loir. 
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quantity* *  to  Paris  and  the  neighbouring  departments.  It  has 
been  proved  bv  official  returns,  that  die  quantity  of  grain 
raised  in  the  department  of  the  Eure  ana  Ixiir,  is  nearly 
three  times  greater  than  the  average  produce  of  the  Freud i 
departments.  The  inhabitants  rear  numerous  flocks  and 
herds ; the  Quantity  of  wool  exceeds  twice  the  mean  quan- 
tity in  the  other  departments,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  number  of  horses  that  are  bred  in  the  country/  * As 
the  agricultural  products  arc  so  abundant,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  inhabitants  are  not  engaged  in  other  occupa- 
tions, but  all  the  branches  of  industry  arc  mutually  connected 
with  each  other ; thus,  the  mines  furnish  materials  to  several 
important  iron  works,  and  the  wool,  to  cloth  and  different 
manufactories.4  It  may  be  unnecessary  to  mention  the 
vineyards,  as  all  the  wines  are  of  ordinary  quality  ; the 
quantity  produced  may  be  equal  to  20,000  tuns;  cider, 
however,  is  a very  common  beverage  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.* 

The  department  of  the  Eure  and  Loir  contains  four  dis- 
tricts/ Nogent  le  Rotrou  is  the  chief  town  in  one  of  them ; the 
houses  are  mostly  well  built ; it  stands  in  a fruitful  valley 
watered  by  the  Huyonc  and  the  Arcise;  the  latter  turns 
several  mills,  and  forms  a cascade  near  llie  town.  The 
Gothic  castle,  which  commands  Nogent  le  Rotrou,  need  not 
be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  architecture,  but  it  may  be 
remarked  drat  it  was  the  residence  of  Sully.  There  arc  no 
other  towns  of  any  importance  in  the  same  district.* 
The  burgh  of  Senonches  is  situated  in  tire  district,*  of  which 
Dreux  is  tire  capital ; the  inhabitants  carry'  on  a trade  in 
machinery  and  agricultural  implements/  Maillebois  lias 
several  cloth  manufactories. 

It  would  be  a waste  of  time  to  inquire  whether  Dreux* 
derives  its  name  from  die  Druids  or  from  Dryus,  the  fourth 
king  of  die  Gauls ; the  antiquity  of  the  town  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  disputed ; it  is  well  known  drat  it  was  called  Duro - 
roues  before  lire  Roman  conquest,  a name  which  was  after- 
wards changed  into  Droc* , and  lastly  into  Dreux.  The 
inhabitants  carry  on  a trade  in  leather,  printed  cottons, 
woollen  stuffs,  stockings  and  hats,  all  of  which  diey  dtem- 
selves  manufacture/  Rotrou  die  poet,  and  Philidor  the 
musician  and  celebrated  chess  player,  were  bom  in  the 
town.  The  battle  in  which  the  troops  of  Charles  the  Nindi 
look  die  prince  of  Conde1  prisoner,  was  fought  under  die 
walls  in  1662.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  casde  dial  was 
inhabited  by  die  counts  of  Dreux  are  still  seen  on  a neigh- 
bouring height.  The  burgh  of  Anet  is  about  diree  leagues 
to  the  north  of  Dreux ; it  was  near  h dial  Henry  die  Sec- 
ond built  a noble  residence  for  Diana  of  Poitiers,  his  mis- 
tress ; what  remains  of  it  enables  us  to  form  some  notion  of 
what  it  must  have  been,  in  its  original  magnificence ; it  may 
be  considered  a monument  of  the  foolish  passion  tliat  the 

• “ More  than  800,000  quintal*." 

k The  numher  of  horaes  exceeds  the  average  number,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  wool  » more  than  double  the  average  quantity,  in  the  depart- 
ment*." 

• M.  Ch.  Dupin,  Force*  productive*  et  commercial c*  dr  la  France, 
tom.  i. 

4 “The  iron  mine*  supply  *evcral  fineries  («/gwmer,)  and  the  de- 
partment also  contain*  numerous  manufactories  of  cloth  and  hosiery.” 

• u The  quantity  produced  i*  estimated  at  900,000  hectolitre*,  nearly 
•qual  to  that  of  the  cider  made  in  the  department.” 

1 " A rmnd i'saement*. ” • “ ArTondiaaement.** 

k “ It  contain*  an  establishment  in  which  hydraulic  machinery  is 
manufactured'’ 

1 Situated  on  the  Blaise.  M B 

• **  It  carries  on  a trade  in  dying  (Uintnra,)  and  in  the  leather, 
woollen  stocking*  and  bat*,  which  it  manufacture*." 

1 Ixrais  d*  Bourbon,  fir*!  prince  of  Cond£. 
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king  had  for  a woman  who  was  not  always  faithful  to  him, 
and  who  was  the  cause  of  many  disasters  to  France. 

Epernon  in  the  district*  of  Chartres,  contains  about  four- 
teen hundred  inhabitants;  it  rises  in  a pleasant  valley. 
Mainteuon,  somewhat  more  populous  and  Mill  more  agreea- 
bly situated  than  Epernon,  was  the  native  town  of  Colin 
d’Harleville.  The  castle,  its  finest  edifice,  was  built  in  llm 
sixteenth  century ; limpid  streams  water  the  park  that  sur- 
rounds h;  there  Louis  the  Fourteenth  raised  an  aqueduct,* 
now  in  ruins,  in  order  to  transport  the  waters  of  the  Eure  to 
Versailles;  for  that  purpose  he  employed  during  several 
years  more  than  sixty  thousand  soldier's,  and  a great  many 
workmen.  Several  Druidical  monuments  arc  situated  in  a 
plain  beyond  die  park ; the  country  people  call  them  the 
stones  of  Gar^anuia.  Dirty  and  men  villages  extend  in 
different  directions  in  the  country  between  M a intenon  and 
the  capital  of  the  department ; they  are  buih  in  the  same 
manner  as  were  those  belonging  to  the  C amulet  in  the 
time  of  Cesar;  they  consist  of  wretched  hovels  without 
windows,  and  made  of  clay  mixed  with  cut  straw,  but  what 
is  very  remarkable,  the  peasants  who  inhabit  them,  are  not 
indigent. 

The  two  towers"  of  the  catliedral  of  Chartres  may  be 
seen  (Wan  die  freights  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Maintcnon  ; 
they  might  be  mistaken  for  two  lofty  obelisks.  A small 
wood,  die  only  remains  of  die  ancient  forest  inhabited  by 
the  chief. of  the  Druids,  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Chartres.  The 
Eure,  which  flows  below  it,  was  die  Celtic  Autur , and  die 
l^atin  Aulura , whence  die  town  was  called  Autriam,  but  the 
ancients  also  designated  the  latter  by  die  name  of  Carnutum .* 
An  elegant  square  adorns  die  lower  town,  which  is  mostly 
well-built,  but  die  ujipcr  town  is  formed  by  steep  and  irreg- 
ular streets  ; in  one  of  die  narrow  courts?  may  be  observed 
a monument*  erected  to  die  memory  of  general  Marceau,  in 
every  way  unworthy  of  die  young  hero,  whose  ashes  repose 
in  a foreign  land,  and  whose  tomb  was  respected  by  the 
enemies  lie  had  defeated.  The  cadiedral  is  die  most  re- 
markable edifice  in  Chartres ; it  stands  in  the  highest  pan 
of  the  town,  and  die  towers*  rise  to  a great  height.  It  was 
founded  in  die  eleventh  century,  and  it  was  there  that  St. 
Bernard  excited  his  hearers  to  engage  in  the  second  crusade ; 
at  a later  period  Henry  the  Fourth  was  crowned  in  the  same 
place.  Among  die  ornaments  may  be  mentioned  a white 
marble  figure  of  the  Virgin'  by  Coustou,  and  in  one  of  die 
small  chapels,  anodier  Virgin  with  die  infant  Jesus.  The 
last  group  and  die  relics  of  Sl  Vast  are  field  in  great  ven- 
eration by  the  people. 

The  most  valuable  collections  in  the  town,  are  a museum 
of  natural  history,  and  a public  library’,  die  latter  consisting 
of  about  30,000  volumes  and  700  manuscripts.  Chartres 
has  produced  several  distinguished  men ; we  may  mention 

■ M Behind  the  null©  i*  * park  watered  by  limpid  stream*,  anil 
traversed  by  the  remains  of  the  aqueduct  — undertaken  by  Louis  XIV, 
A.  I)  1«S4- — r. 

• ••  Clochera."  The  principal  curiosity  of  the  town  i*  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  with  its  two  spire*,  on*  of  which  i*  the  admiration  of 
stranger*,  from  it*  enormous  mass,  and  from  it*  pyramidal  and  finely 
tapering  form,  while  the  other  b admired  for  the  strength  of  it*  arch- 
itecture and  the  richness  and  delicacy  of  it*  ornaments.  (Ed.  Encyc.) 
— Thc.ro  is  a proverb  in  France  : the  steeple*  of  Chart  re*,  the  nav*  of 
Amiens,  tlie  choir  of  Beau vab,  and  the  portal  of  Rheim*.  (Encyc. 
Meth.)— P. 

• Curnuin  (D’Anv.)  from  the  name  of  the  people  who  inhabtlediL— P 

f — in  a small  square  (place  itroit*)  in  the  upper  town.” 

4 M Obelisk." 

• 14  All  assumption  of  the  Virgin.”— A magnificent  group  in  white 
marble,  representing  the  s**umptiwo  of  the  Virgin—  tlie  virgin  a*  the 
principal  figure,  surrounded  by  angels.  Encyc  Method — r 
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Philip  Desport  es  and  Regnier* *  his  nephew,  two  poets  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Andrew  Felibien,  an  autiior  of  consid- 
erable erudition,*  Thiers,  better  known  as  a critic  tiian  a theo- 
logian,* Peter  Nicole,  an  eminent  writer  of  Port-Royal,  Bris- 
sot  de  Wnille  and  Petion  de  Villeneuve,  two  members  of 
the  Convention,  and  the  virtuous  defender  of  the  unfortunate 
queen.  The  old  rainparts  of  Chartres  have  been  changed 
into  public  walks,  which  communicate  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  town ; the  gates  are  adorned  with  triumphal  arenes, 
and  one  of  them  Hanked  with  turrets  was  connected  with 
the  drawbridge  that  was  lowered  before  Henry  the  Fourth. 
The  road  to  Brittany  passes  through  Courville,  a small  city 
about  (bur  leagues  to  die  west  of  Chartres.  Sully  died  in 
the  neighbouring  castle  of  Villcbon,  an  elegant  and  well 
preserved  Gothic  edifice  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  banks  of  die  Loir  lead  to  Bonneval,  a burgh  of  sev- 
enteen hundred  inliabitants,  who  carry  on  a trade  in  cotton, 
woollen  studs  and  leadier  ;d  broad,  clean  and  well  built 
streets  indicate  the  wealth  of  die  people.  Chaieaudun  on 
die  banks  of  the  same  river,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1723, 
a calamity  which  has  contributed  much  to  its  improvement ; 
it  is  at  present  one  of  die  finest  towns  in  France.  It  has 
been  made  die  capital  of  a district  ;e  it  contains  a townbousc, 
a public  library  and  a c ollege.  The  market-place  must  be 
considered  die  greatest  ornament  to  the  town  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  size,  and  die  number  of  public  buildings;  a 
pleasant  walk  extends  along  the  peaceful  banks  of  die  lioir, 
bounded  by  natural  grottos,  which  liavr  been  converted  into 
habitations  for  die  peasantry.'  A castle  rises  on  a rock  that 
commands  the  river ; it  belonged  to  die  counts  of  Dunois, 
and  was  built  in  the  tenth  century ; diere  is  not  perhaps 
anodicr  edifice  of  die  same  date  in  France  that  can  be  com- 
pared widi  it.* 

A well-made  road  dirough  no  very  picturesque  country, 
leads  from  Cliateaudun  to  Orleans,  the  chief  town  of  a de- 
partment,*1 die  name  of  which  has  been  derived  from  die 
Loiret,  a small  river  hardly  diree  leagues  in  lengdi  from  its 
source  to  its  junction  widi  die  Loire,  but  which  is  navigable 
die  distance  of  a league  ;*  it  has  never  been  known  to  freeze, 
an  advantage  which  renders  it  useful  in  more  than  one 
branch  of  industry.  According  to  Lancelot  and  D’Anville, 
die  ancient  capital  of  Orieanais  was  originally  called  Gena- 
bum.  Strabo  informs  us  that  the  Camutes  held  their  prin- 
cipal markets  there;  it  was  embellished  by  the  emperor 
Aurclian,  who  gave  it  die  name  of  Anrtlianum,  It  might 
have  been  destroyed  in  the  year  450  by  Attila,  had  it  not 
been  for  die  courage  of  die  Roman  general  Aetius,  who 
drove  the  Huns  to  die  plains  of  Champagne,  where  he 


gained  a complete  victory  over  them,  h fell  under  the 
power  of  Clovis  after  die  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  it  became  after  die  death  of  Clovis,  the  capital  of  one 
of  the  kingdoms  into  which  France  was  divided.  Philip  of 
Valois  erected  it  into  a dutchy  in  favour  of  his  son;  having 
been  united  to  die  domains  of  die  crown  at  die  accession  of 
Louis  the  Twelfth,  diis  dutchy  became  under  Louis  the  Thir- 
teendi,  the  appanage  of  his  brother  Gaston,  and  afterward* 
of  Philip,  the  brodier  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth ; hut  the  rev- 
enues were  abolished  during  die  regency,  the  tide  only  has 
been  retained  .k  Orleans  was  die  birthplace  of  king  Robert, 
a distinguished  scholar,  and  the  author  of  several  hymns, 
some  of  which  are  still  sung  in  the  churches ; it  was  al so  the 
native  town  of  die  Jesuit  Petau,  one  of  the  most  learned 
critics  of  his  age,  of  Amckot  de  La  Houssayc,  an  able  com- 
mentator, and  lastly  of  Podiier,  the  celebrated  jurist.  It  stands 
at  die  extremity  of  an  elevated  plain,  which  terminates  near  the 
banks  of  die  Loire ; a bridge  crosses  the  river  opposite  the 
town,  and  communicates  with  die  road  to  Bourges.  The  ex- 
tent of  die  suburb,  which  the  stranger  enters  on  die  road  from 
Paris,  and  die  number  of  well-built  liouses  contained  in  it, 
indicate  the  opulence  of  a large  city.  The  monument  in 
the  square  of  Martroy  was  completed  in  1803,  and  dedicated 
to  Joan  of  Arc  ;l  the  town  has  thus  paid  a tribute  of  grati- 
tude to  die  heroine,  who  compelled  die  English  to  raise  the 
siege  in  1 4*20.  Tlie  finest  street  in  Orleans  is  the  one  which 
leads  from  die  same  square  to  the  bridge  over  the  Loire. 
The  cathedral  was  commenced  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  and 
not  continued  until  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth; 
although  still  in  an  unGnishod  state,  it  may  be  considered  a 
model  of  architecture."1  The  old  ramparts  have  been  coo- 
verted  into  broad  streets." 

As  the  seat  of  an  university,"  Orleans  is  a place  of  some 
importance ; die  transactions  ,published  every  year  by  the 
society  of  arts  and  sciences  are  not  without  merit ; die  bo- 
tanical garden  contains  many  valuable  plants ; die  collection 
of  paintings  is  superior  to  most  of  the  same  kind  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns.**  Although  diere  are  several  rare  works  in  the 
library,  the  total  number  of  volumes  does  not  exceed  twenty- 
six  thousand.  The  commerce  of  Orleans  was  formerly 
more  flourishing  than  at  present ; the  sugar  works  yielded 
greater  profits,  and  a greater  number  of  hands  were  em- 
ployed in  the  shawl  manufactories,  but  the  difference  in  the 
other  products  of  industry  is  less  percept  iblo ; die  demand 
for  cottons,  woollen  stuflk,  flannels  anil  fine  c loths  is  at  pres- 
ent almost  as  great  as  at  any  former  period  / Orleans  was 
one  of  the  first  towns  in  France,  in  which  steam  engines  were 
substituted  for  human  labour  in  the  spinning  manufactories/ 


• Mnthurin  Regnier,  the  satirist. 

• Hr  wrote  chiefly  on  the  fine  arts  — P. 

• " A theologian  ami  learned  critic. " Ilia  principal  work*  axe  on 
different  subjects  of  enthotie  theology,  chiefly  polemical.— P. 

4 **  It  has  woollen  manufactories,  cotton  mills  (jdaturts)  and  tan- 
neries.*' 

• Arrondissement. 

f **  It  contains  a large  and  elegant  public  square,  a town  house  and 
a college,  both  of  them  well  built,  a valuable  public  library,  and  a 
pleasant  walk  ( prrnnmadr.)  commanding  a fine  view  along  the  Loir, 
which  there  flows  with  a gentle  current,  and  is  bordered  with  grottos, 
now  converted  into  habitations." 

« M On  the  rock  which  commands  the  town,  rises  thn  old  castle 
of  the  count*  of  Danott,  ene  of  the  finest  edifices  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury.” 

• Department  of  the  Loiret 

1 " Moro  than  a league." — It  has  a course  of  two  leagues,  and  is 
navigable  nearly  to  its  source.  Votgien. — P. 

“Since  the 'time  of  the  regent,  it  has  been  merely  a title,  with- 
out any  hereditary  privileges.’ 

• Pl*tip.  duke  ef  (Meant,  only  brother  of  Lotus  XIV,  regent  dune-  the 
■laoriljr  of  Lotus  XV. — p. 


• “ The  monument  of  Joan  of  Arc,  in  the  great  square  of  Martroy, 
was  restored  in  180CL” 

“ 44  If  the  cathedral,  the  building  of  which  waa  begun  under  Henry 
IV,  hut  has  been  discontinued  since  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  were 
completed,  it  might  he  considered  a model  of  architecture.'' 

• **  Boulevards.*’ 

• Orleans  waa  the  seat  of  a university  before  the  revolution.  It 
has  now  an  aradetny  and  a royal  collego.  but  no  faculties.  Aiman. 
Royal  1822.— P. 

9 44  The  collection  of  paintings  is  not  without  value.” 

• The  refining  of  sugar  was  carried  on  more  extensively,!  and  a 
greater  number  of  hands  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ho- 
siery.! The  manufacture  of  blankets  and  cotton  coverlets,  as  well  as 
that  of  fine  cloths  and  flannels,  is  still  of  considerable  importance.” 

t The  wigw  refined  al  Orleans  was  formerly  esteemed  superior  to  any  other 
in  France. — P- 

l It  was  estimated  on  an  average,  that  about  60,000  dozen  poire  of  stock- 
ing* were  marie  annually  at  Orleans  Savary,  Did.  Comm.  Elat  Gen.  lorn.  L, 
p!dJ.  1741— P. 

• “ Filatures" — cotton  mills. 
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A pan  of  the  produce  of  die  neighbouring  vineyards 
U converted  into  excellent  vinegar,  which  forms  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  trade  of  Orleans.  The  situation 
of  the  (own  on  the  banks  of  a large  river  may  contribute  to 
restore  it  to  its  ancient  prosperity.  The  present  commercial 
decline,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  only  be  imputed  to  the 
rivalry  of  miter  places  in  the  same  branches  of  industry. 

The  other  towns  or  burghs  in  the  same  district*  may  be 
briefly  eminterated.  Olivet  on  the  Loiret  was  well  known 
on  account  of  an  abbey,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Clovis.  Francis,  duke  of  Guise,  was  assassinated  there, 
while  he  was  making  preparations  foe  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
The  population  of  the  burgh  amounts  at  present  to  about 
three  thousand  souls.  Meun4  was  the  birthplace  of  John,' 
stummed  Clopioel,  on  account  of  his  lameness ; be  enjoyed 
some  reputation  as  a poet  at  tile  court  of  Philip  the  pair. 
The  town  contains  about  five  thousand  inhabitants ; it  carries 
on  a mule  in  leather  and  in  different  manufactures.  Bcaw- 
genryv1  perhaps  more  populous  than  the  last  place,  is  cer- 
tainly more  industrious ; the  vineyards  belonging  to  die  town 
yield  generous  wine ; it  possesses  besides,  rtotii  and  serge 
manufactories,  leather  works  and  distilleries.'  The  town 
roust  have  been  more  important  in  the  twelfth  century  than 
at  present,  for  two  council*  were  then  held  at  Beaugency. 
It  rises  on  a hiU  near  the  Loire,  which  is  crossed  by  un  old 
bridge  of  thirty-nine  arches. 

1 It  might  be  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  PMitvrers/ 
were  it  not  the  chief  town  in  the  district*  watered  by  the 
tEuf,  and  die  mart  of  die  saffron  collected  in  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  believed  by  many  to  be  the  best  in  Europe.11 
Malesherbcs,  a burgh  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  was 
adorned  and  improved  by  the  lord  of  Malrsherbcs,  die  virtu- 
ous minister  of  Louis  lire  Sixteenth.1.  Montargis  is  finely 
situated  near  a forest,  and  at  the  junction  of  three  canals, 
namely,  those  of  Brian-,  Orleans  and  the  Lorng;*  the  only 
buildings  worthy  of  notice  are  the  theatre  and  a church  thru 
may  be  remarked  for  the  boldness  of  its  architecture.  Cha- 
tilloa  sur  lining  has  a population  of  2000  inhabitants ; it  was 
the  birthplace  of  admiral  Coligny.  Giett,  the  capital  of  the 
smallest  district*  in  tire  department,  Ires  been  embellished 
with  a modem  bridge  over  tire  Loire;  the  trade  of  the 
inhabitants  is  confined  to  porcelain.1  Briare  is  about  three 
league*  to  the  smidi-east  of  Gien ; it  rises  in  a vallev  near 
thejunction  of  the  canal  that  bears  its  name,  with  the  Loire. 

The  country  from  the  last  town  to  Orleans,  on  the  right 
and  on  die  left  of  die  Loire,  is  by  no  means  fruitful  but  on 
the  north  of  this  portion  of  Are  sterile  Sokigne,"  the  hills  ore 


covered  with  vineyards,  numerous  herds  are  fattened  in  the 
meadows,  and  the  fields  at  the  approach  of  autumn  display 
their  waving  harvests,  and  yield  more  than  sufficient  fur  lire 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  department  of  the  Loiret  is  contiguous  to  that  of 
die  Nievre,  for  lire  distance  of  about  two  leagues.  The 
latter  department,  situated  to  die  south-east  of  the  former, 
and  formed  by  the  ancient  province  of  .Ntvcmais,  compre- 
hends on  the  east  die  granite  heights  of  Moms,  in  sonic 
places  covered  with  lolly  forests  which  supply  the  Parisians 
w ith  wood  and  charcoal,  and  in  odrers  with  rich  pastures  on 
which  the  oxen  are  reared  dial  are  sent  to  the  capital.  The 
Yorme,  die  Aron,  die  Nievre  and  the  Loire  compensate  in 
some  measure  for  the  few  and  bad  roads  that  trio  me  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  most  of  which  are  impassable  during 
part  of  the  year.  Many  planks,  united  by  flexible  branches, 
and  forming  kmg  lines"  descend  every  year  on  the  first  of 
these  rivers  to  Paris.  Sandy  but  fruitful  plains  extend  on  th« 
right  of  the  Loire,  which  in  a tract  equal  to  sixteen  leagues 
in  length,  bounds  the  department  on  the  west.  They  pro- 
duce tsiougb  of  wheat,  oats  and  wine  for  the  wants  of  the 
people.  The  department  abounds  in  coal  and  iron ; wealth 
is  thus  diffosed  among  the  inhabitants ; commerce  ami  manu. 
factoring  industry  are  facilitated.  Not  less  than  fourteen 
hundred  persons  are  employed  in  working  metals,  and  the 
products  of  their  labour  represent  a value  almost  equivalent 
to  L.400,000.* 

Many  of  die  iron  works  are  situated  in  die  district  of 
Cosne  the  town  of  die  same  name  is  Use  mart  of  die  trou 
that  is  forged  in  die  neighbourhood  ; it  stands  on  the  decliv- 
ity of  a hill,  and  the  streets  are  clean  and  well  [laved  -,  the 
inhabitants  manufacture  cutlery,  and  carry  on  a considerable 
trade  in  wine  and  grain.  Although  no  remains  of  antiquity 
are  left,  it  is  certain  dial  it  was  one  of  the  seven  or  eight 
cities  in  Gaul,  which  were  called  Cotaiau,  a name  probably 
signifying  die  junction  of  two  or  more  streams ; we  have 
already  bait  <i< radon  to  make  the  same  remark  in  describing 
Kenuea;  it  is  alike  applicable  to  other  places  that  have  not 
been  mentioned.  1 he  Nohain  throws  iiself  at  Cosne  into 
the  Loire ; public  walks  have  been  cut  on  the  hanks  of  the 
river ; the  view  from  them  extends  over  a fruitful  countn 
to  the  distant  hills  in  the  department  of  the  Cher.'  A road 
from  Cosne  traverses  the  heights,  which  command  the 
course  of  die  Loire,  the  islands  which  it  waters,  and  the  ro- 
mantic scenery  near  us  banks ; but  die  landscape  become 
still  finer  above  the  descent  that  leads  to  PouiDjr,  or  at  all 
events,  the  gilts  of  nature  appear  in  greater  luxuriance;  the 


* M A mind  is**  men1?  ” b Meung-or  Mt*hun-*uf -Loire. 

• John  de  Mr- him  d Heaugenci,  Haugenct 

• ° Be* agency,  conUuning  neerlv  the  same  population,*  pnssoMct 
valuable  vineyard**,  and  also  several  loarmfaclune*  of  hat*  and  serge,  'j 
besides  tanneries  and  distilleries.” 

* Pap ul ntiton  of  M run.  4V64  ; nt  Beatterncv,  4$8),  Atman.  Ilnyal.  IBS). — |*.  'I 

1 Pctiviers,  Puviers,  Pluvier*-— The  Mat  nun*-*  i*.  said  la  have  b«*m  | 

derived  from  the  great  numbers  of  plover*  (ptururj)  in  it*  neighbour- 
hood. (Eneye.  Meth.)— P ArfaisdiBMMiient 

k “ Pithiviers,  the  capital  of  an  arrondiaaecooni,  is  situated  on  the  ■ 
fEuf,  a small  rivulet;  it  need  only  be  mentioned  a*  the  mart  of  the 
saffron  collected  in  its  neighbourhood,  considered  the  beat  in  Europe,  . 
and  for  it*  pastry." 

• '*  -—had  for  it*  lord  (*ri»n*itr)  and  benefactor,  the  virtooiu  minis- 
ter who  defended  Louis  XVI.”  (Lemoignan  de  Maleshrrbe*.) 

* Th*t  canals  of  Briare,  Orleans  and  the  Loing  form  three  branches 
of  a navigable  communication  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine.  That  I 

Briare,  (begun  in  under  Henry  IV.  and  completed  in  1642,)  j 
commence*  in  the  Loire,  a mile  below  Briare,  and  extend*  to  the  lining 
below  M intargis  ; that  of  Orleans,  (begun  ia  |G«3,  and  completed  , 
by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  during  the  minority  of  Lour*  XV  ,)  com* 
mcnce*  in  the  Lvira,  at  the  small  town  uf  Comblcux,  about  a league 


above  Orleans,  and  also  extends  to  the  Loing  below  Montargis;  that 
of  the  Loing.  (begun  in  I JVM  and  completed  in  1794,)  is  • prolongation 
of  thnne  uf  Orleans  and  Brians  to  the  Seine,  in  which  it,  terminates  at 
the  village)  uf  Marriott  near  Murat.  The  canal  of  Briare  is  34 1 mile* 
lung;  that  of  Orlosn*.  4T»  rule*;  and  that  of  the  Loing,  33  miles , 
making  a total  *f]|9|  miles.  Ed.  Kncye.  Savary.— P. 

1 u ft  lias  no  other  ornament  than  a fine  bridge  over  the  Loire,  and 
no  other  man  mac  taro  than  that  of  fine  pottery  (fultnce,  delA..)”— L 
manufacture*  seism  and  stockings.  (Voegiea,  1813) — P. 

“ “ Bandy  and  barren.” 

■ Hologne,  a district  of  country , comprehended  in  the  old  government 
of  Orleans,  extending  on  the  south  of  the  Loire,  to  the  confine#  of 
Berrl.  Romorantin  wu  the  capital.  Now  comprehended  in  tlw  de- 
partments of  the  Loiret  and  the  Loir  and  Cher.— P. 

• ’*  lUAs  (frets*  de  hois,  floats.)  the  parts  of  which  are  ingeaionely 
bound  together  by  flexible  branches — ** 

P “ B.OW.OIW  franc*.” 

v '•  The  arrondiaaement  of  Coen*  is  one  of  those  in  which  there  in 
the  greatest  number  of  forge*." 

r *•  The  public  walk  (prumt#uU)  along  the  Loire  (/tan)  [the  No- 
hain ia  only  a riru'rpA  commands  a fine  view  of  the  country  on  its 
banks,  terminated  by  the  distant  bill*  in  the  department  of  the  Cher-*' 
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hills  are  covered  with  rich  vineyards,  that  yield  the  excellent 
white  wines  to  which  the  last  place  has  given  its  name.* * 
Pouilly  does  not  contain  more  than  two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred inhabitants ; it  is  about  four  leagues  from  Cosne,  and 
at  an  equal  distance  from  La  Cliarite.  In  the  latter  town, 
which  is  finely  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  the  two 
most  remarkable  objects  are  die  magnificent  ruins  of  a 
Gothic  church,  and  a well  built  bridge  that  joins  die  road  to 
Bourges. 

Clamecy,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Beuvron  and  the 
Yob M,  is  the  metropolis  of  a district,1*  and  the  place  where 
the  audioritics  regulate  the  cuttings  in  die  forests  of  Morvan.' 

It  carries  on  a considerable  trade,  and  possesses  several 
cloth  manufactories  and  porcelain  works;4  thus,  although 
iie  town  is  small,  the  inhabitants  are  comparatively  wealthv. 
Die  suburb  of  Beddehein  has  derived  its  name  from  its 
having  served  as  an  asylum  to  the  bishop  of  Bethlehem,  after 
the  expulsion  of  die  Christians  from  Palestine.  It  was  die 
native  town  of  Marchangy,  a magistrate  and  a man  of  letters. 
Corbigny  on  die  small  river  Anguison,  which  throws  itself 
into  the  Yonne,  has  been  long  famous  for  its  horses.' 

The  district  of  Chateau-Cbinon  owes  its  wealth  to  its 
forests  and  meadows.  The  capital  of  the  same  name,  a 
small  town  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  die  sources  of 
the  Yonne,  stands  cm  a hill  commanded  by  well  wooded 
heights.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a trade  in  wood,  cluir- 
coal  and  cattle,  a trade  which  die  supply  of  Paris  renders 
very  lucrative.  A bad  road  leads  from  die  town  to  Nevers, 
the  birth|>lace  of  Adam  Billaut,  a carpenter,  whose  poetry 
bears  die  stamp  of  genius;  he  is  known  in  France  by  the 
name  of  the  rustic  Virgil.*  The  town  was  called  JS’oviodu- 
num  in  die  time  of  Caesar,  who  lilac es  it  in  die  country  of 
the  JEduif  but  its  name  was  afterwards  changed  into  Ao- 
wirvm,  and  lasdy  into  jVevirnum.  It  did  not  become  a place 
of  any  importance  liefbre  die  reign  of  Clovis.  About  the 
tenth  century,  William,  one  of  its  governors,  rendered  him- 
self independent,  and  took  die  tide  of  count  of  Nevers.  It 
contained  only  seven  diousand  inhabitants  about  forty  years 
ago,  but  since  dial  period  the  population  has  been  more  than 
doubled ; die  increase  must  lie  attributed  to  the  effects  of 
commerce  and  industry,  both  of  which  might  be  still  much 

* “ The  road  from  Cosne  Crosse*  an  extenaire  plateau,  from  which 
the  Loire  and  the  island*  it  encircles,  are  continually  in  view ; a finer 
landscape  present*  itself  on  reaching  the  descent  that  leads  to  Pouilly, 
the  environs  of  which  are  covered  with  vineyards  that  yield  the  excel- 
lent white  wines  that  hear  it*  name.*’ 

* 41  8 dto prefecture” — arrondiosemrnt- 

* w Where  are  held  the  public  sales  of  wood,  for  live  forests  of  Mor- 
van (le  petal  dt  reunion  dr*  ndjudientuirrs  dr*  touprs  dt  Loir  dtt  Mamin.)" 
.Idjudirntitirt,  the  buyer  at  a public  sale.  Coup* dr  Lot a,  standing  wood, 
the  cutting  of  which  has  been  determined  hr  the  proper  authorities — 
a term  in  tne  French  forest  laws.  Encyc.  Moth  Juriaprud. — P. 

4 “ It  manufactures  delft-ware  and  cloth." 

* “ At  Corbigny — there  is  a royal  *tud  for  stallions  (dipdt  dV- 

1 “ Arrondiesement." 

■ " — Adam  Billaut,  a poet  and  a joiner  (nrsaiiiVr.)  railed  by  his 
contemporaries,  the  Virgil  of  the  plane  ( Virgil*  an  rskif.)”  Better 
known  by  the  name  of  Maitrr  .Ido m — died  at  Never*  lttof.  lie  pub- 
halted  most  of  his  poems  in  tliree  collections,  which  lie  named  from 
the  tools  of  his  trade,  vis.  CktviUu  (pegs.)  VileLrnpiin  (gimblcl,)  and 
Robot  (plane.) — P. 

k Caesar,  dr  Bello  Gallico,  Lib.  VII. 

1 Forces  productive*  et  coinnierciales  de  la  Franco,  tome  i.  page  206.  ! 

* 41  Its  porcelain  ( poretlninr)  and  enamel  are  celebrated.  It  inanufar- 
lure*  with  small  glass  pearls,  different  articles  of  jewellery,*  in  whtch 
an  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  both  in  France  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Its  pottery  (fnlnues,  dellV  j is  considered  the  best  in  France, 
and  the  manufacture,  as  M.  Danin  remarks,  has  been  in  a flourishing 
condition  for  eight  centuries.  There  are  sot  lea*  than  ten  establish- 
ments, engaged  in  this  manufacture ; they  furnish  employment  to  7U0 


improved.  Nevers  has  been  long  celebrated  for  enamel  and 
different  articles  of  jewrellery ; they  are  sold  in  most  parts 
of  France,  and  exported  into  different  countries.  Tlte  por- 
celain works  in  the  same  place  are  supposed  to  be  the  best 
in  France;  the  most  anevent  of  these  w-orks,  as  M.  I lupin 
remarks,1  was  established  eight  centuries  ago ; they  furnish 
employment  to  seven  hundred  workmen  ; the  quantity  of  tin 
consumed  annually,  amounts  to  72,000  pounds,  and  the 
quantity  of  lead  to  337, 600. k It  is  sufficient  to  pass  through 
the  town  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  an  observation  made 
by  a distinguished  writer.1  “ At  Nevers,”  rays  he,  “ there 
are  lamps  which  are  never  lighted,  a bridge  over  the  Loire, 
which  is  never  repaired,*  and  an  enormous  calvary  raised  in 
the  worst  taste  in  the  market  place.*  The  people  in  the 
town  have  given  or  allowed  the  magistrates  to  take  L.  1 500* 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  this  calvary ; it  miglit  have  been 
better  had  they  hid  out  the  money  in  purchasing  oil,  and  in 
lighting  tiicir  crooked  and  ill  paved  streets.” 

The  AUier,  the  Elarrr  of  the  ancients,  throws  itself  into 
die  Loire  at  the  distance  of  * league  to  the  west  of  Nevers ; 
it  crosses  from  south  to  north,  the  department  to  which  it 
gives  its  name, i1  and  which  is  contiguous  on  the  south  to  that 
of  the  Nievrc.  It  makes  up  almost  the  whole  of  Bourbon- 
nais,  a country  well  known  on  account  of  its  mineral 
springs,  coal-pits  and  iron  mines.  Many  oxen  are  fattened 
in  the  pastures,  and  the  horses  are  remarkable  for  their 
strength.  The  oaks  are  used  in  building  ships,  and  the 
rivers  and  ponds  supply  Paris  with  excellent  fresh  water 
fish.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  different  branches  of 
industry ; iron  is  converted  into  steel,  raw  silk  into  different 
manufactures,  rocks  into  miH-stones,  and  clay  into  porce- 
laiii.**  But  agriculture  has  long  remained  stationary  ; it 
may  be  regretted  that  the  system  of  husbandry  has  not  been 
improved,  that  die  rich  lands  in  the  vallies,  and  die  sandy 
but  fruitful  soil  which  covers  the  granite  rocks,  yield  so 
scanty  harvests.' 

Moulins  was  founded  in  the  fourteeenth  centunr ; it  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  great  number  of  mills  ( movlxru ) 
round  the  place  where  it  was  built.  Robert,  the  son  of  St. 
limits,  founded  diere  an  liospital,  and  die  princes  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  long  lords  of  die  province  in  which  it 

worknron,  and  consume  annually  32,000  kilogrammes  of  tin,  and 
135,000  of  lead.” 

• TW  boasted  manufactory  of  enamel  is  nothing  more  tbsn  the  Mowing  of 
glass  toys  wilh  the  Mow  pipe.  Ed.  Escyr. — P. 

1 Fairnrr  (delft  w are,)  a kind  of  varnished  nr  enamelled  pottery.  originally 
made  at  Faenra  in  Italy,  and  since  at  Delft  in  Holland,  the  last  in  imitation  of 
the  Chuirsc  porcelain  j whence  it,  French  and  English  names.  There  may  b« 
niami  factories  of  genuine  porcelain  at  Nevers,  hut  they  most  be  of  recent  es- 
tahlidimcBt.  fur  ui  the  ati<>Kin|n-»  I have  rotimhed,  (Crochet  1805,  Voagiea 
IRIS,  and  the  older  ones,  Eacyc.  Herb.  1704  and  Savary  1741.)  only  foxmtt 
it  mentioned. — The  mamifruiurr  of  delft  in  Never*  it  the  "oldest  in  the  kingdom. 
It  was  originally  brought  from  Italy  by  thr  dukes  of  Nevers,  who  were  natives 
of  that  country.  Eneyr.  Mirth.—' The  original  manufacture  certainly  was  not 
porcelain,  for  the  first  European  porcelain  was  mnde  hi  Susoov,  where  tbs 
process  of  making  it  was  first  discovered  by  llomicher,  in  the  csrfy  part  of  tbs 
■ l*»l  century . — P. 

1 M Ad.  Rlanqui,  Relation  d'un  voyage  au  midi  de  la  Francs  pen 
dant  lea  inois  d’Aoftt  et  de  Septembre 

• “ — which  is  not  repaired. '—One  half  of  the  stone  bridge  over  tiro 
Loire  was  carried  away  many  yearn  ago,  and  is  replnced  by  one  of 
wood.  Tlte  part  uf  the  stone  bridge  remaining  consists  of  six  arch 
and  the  wooden  half  of  ten  arches.  Ed,  Encyc.— 1* 

• 4*  — in  the  public  square  (pince).*' 

• 44  30,000  francs." 

f Department  of  the  AUier. 

« “ Its  steel  is  converted  into  cutlery,  its  silk  into  ribbons,  its  sand- 
stone into  millstones,  and  its  clay  into  pottery  (delft).” 

r 44  Stationary  In  its  agriculture,  it  does  not  derive  all  the  advantage 
it  might,  from  the  fertile  soil  of  its  rallies,  and  the  sandy  soil  which 
covers  its  granite  rocks ; still  its  produce  in  grain  and  wine  is  mors 
than  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants-" 
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was  the  capital,  at  different  periods  embellished  it.  The 
streets  are  well  paved;  although  the  houses  are  built  of 
brick,  and  the  outer  walls  fantastically  divided  into  red  and 
black  compartments,  they  are  better  than  many  in  other 
provincial  towns.  Several  of  its  finest  edifices  are  built  of 
stone ; among  others  that  may  be  mentioned,  is  die  former 
convent  of  the  Visitation,*  now  changed  into  a college  ;b  the 
church  attached  to  it  is  adorned  with  different  ornaments, 
narticuJarlv  with  the  fine  mausoleum  of  the  last  constable 
Montmorency,  who  was  beheaded  at  Toulouse  during  die 
administration  of  Richelieu.  The  townliouse,  anodicr  stone 
building,  has  been  lately  erected  in  the  principal  square.* 
Tjie  town  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric ; it  possesses  a museum, 
a collection  of  natural  history,  a library  of  twenty  thousand 
volumes  and  a theatre.  It  was  the  native  town  of  John 
Lingemtes,  a poet  of  die  scventeendi  century ; his  verses 
arc  seldom  read,  but  diev  evince  no  ordinary  talent  ;d  it  was 
also  the  birthplace  of  Marshals  Vilbrs  and  Berwick.  A 
four-sided  tower,  now  changed  into  a prison,  is  all  that 
remains  of  die  ancient  casde  which  the  princes  of  Bourbon 
inhabited.  The  bridge  over  the  AUier  is  little  inferior  to 
any  in  France;  it  is  about  257  yards  in  length,  and  nine- 
teen in  breadth;®  it  consists  of  ten  arches,  and  the  opening 
in  each  exceeds  twenty  yards/ 

Two  excellent  roads  bordered  by  lofty  poplar  trees  ter- 
minate at  the  bridge ; die  one  on  die  left  leads  to  Clermont, 
and  that  on  the  right  to  l^mogcs.  The  latter  first  traverses 
Sou vigny,  a town  of  2700  inhabitants,  where  the  Gothic 
church  served  formerly  as  a place  of  interment  to  the  princes 
ol  die  house  of  Bourbon.  The  town  is  situated  at  no  great 
distance  from  die  capital  of  die  department,  and  the  inhab- 
itants carry  on  a considerable  trade  in  soda  and  giass.s 
Bourbon  PArchajubault  in  a fruitful  valley  about  three 
leagues  from  Souvtgny,  is  visited  during  die  summer  and 
autuinnh  by  invalids,  particularly  by  those  afflicted  with 
rheumatism  and  palsy  ; it  is  supposed  that  die  thermal 
springs  may  mitigate,  if  they  do  not  remove  these  diseases. 
The  church  is  adorned  with  finely  painted  windows,  but  the 
clumsy  and  ill  built  houses  appear  as  old  as  the  town,  which 
was  founded  about  five  hundred  years  ago.  The  castle 
that  belonged  to  die  princes  of  Bourbon  is  no  longer  habita- 
ble, although  three  of  die  towers  ore  in  a good  state  of  pres- 
ervation.' The  population  amounts  to  three  thousand  indi- 
viduals. The  poor  but  laborious  inhabitants  in  die  burgh 
of  Lurry-Levy  find  the  means  of  subsistence  in  making  por- 
celain and  earthen  ware  ; some  of  diem  are  employed  in  the 
coal  mines  in  the  vicinity.1' 

I a Pelisse,1  a small  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  depart- 
ment, is  the  capital  of  a subprefecture ; it  is  watered  by  die 
Besbre,  and  commanded  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  casde. 
Cusset,  on  the  banks  of  the  AJlier,  has  from  its  walls  and 

* Convent  of  8l.  Mary,  for  nuns  of  the  Visitation . 

* The  royal  college  of  Moulin* 

* " —in  on©  of  th©  squares.'* 

* « — whose  Terse*  are  less  known  than  they  deserve  to  be." — Jean  de 
Lingcndes,  born  1580,  died  Jti|C — remarkable  for  the  period  in  which 
he  lived,  fur  sweetness  of  versification  and  delicacy  of  sentiment.— P. 

* “ 1EI0  metres  in  length  ; 14  iti  breadth." 

1 “ ttpan  of  the  arches,  20  metres." 

* “ It  manufactures  soda,  and  has  two  works  for  making  glass 
battles." 

fc  “ From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  September.” 

1 “ The  houses  are  inelegant,  and  appear  to  have  been  built  at  least 
five  hundred  years  ago,  at  the  same  time  with  the  castle  that  belonged 
to  the  princes  of  Bourbon,  of  which  there  remains  only  three  towers, 
still  in  a good  state  of  preservation." 

k 44  — find  employment  in  a manufactory  of  whito  porcelain,  in 
twelve  manufactories  of  common  pottery,  and  in  the  coal  mines  in  the 
vicinity.** 


ancient  fortifications,  the  appearance  of  a strong  town ; it 
contains  about  four  thousand  inhabitants.  Many  persons 
resort  every  summer  to  Vichy,  a fashionable  watering  place 
at  no  great  distance  from  Cusset ; it  is  situated  in  a roman- 
tic country,  where  the  painter,  the  botanist  and  the  geologist 
may  find  subjects  of  study  in  their  respective  pursuits. 

Gannat  might  be  passed  over  in  silence,  if  it  were  not  the 
residence  of  a subprefect.  St.  Fountain,  in  an  agreeable 
valley,  is  famous  for  its  cattle  fair,  lield  during  the  last 
days  of  August.  Crowds  of  well-dressed  peasantry  repair 
to  the  market  place,  while  the  idle  are  attracted  by  strolling 
jikyers  or  mountebanks;  tables  and  tents  are  set  in  the 
plain,  where  the  excellent  white  wines  of  Lachaise  form  the 
ordinary  beverage;  in  one  place  the  noise  of  music  and 
dancing  is  heard  ; in  another  the  galloping  of  horses,  which 
those  who  mean  to  purchase,  try  beforehand ; the  oxen  are 
prized  for  their  strength,  not  for  their  fatness ; indeed  they 
are  never  bought  by  the  butcher ; the  peasantry  use  them 
in  the  plough.  The  singular  costume  of  the  men,  the  fresh 
and  fair  complexion  of  the  women,  the  cries  of  different 
animals,  and  die  confused  voices  of  the  multitude,  bear  no 
| rcsembance  to  the  village  festivals  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
I Paris.® 

Mont-Luqon,  the  capital  of  a district,*  is  surrounded  by 
walls  flanked  with  towers.  In  its  vicinity*  is  situated 
the  burgh  of  Neris  les  Bains,  the  name  of  which  has  not 
been  changed?  since  die  time  diat  Julian  rebuilt  it  after  it  had 
been  sacked  under  Constantine  the  Second.  It  is  at  present 
peopled,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  by  invalids  subject  to 
rheumatism  and  cutaneous  diseases.  Several  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, such  as  an  amphitheatre,  and  the  traces  of  a Roman 
camp  (castrvm,)  prove  that  Neris  must  have  been  a considera- 
ble town,  before  it  was  laid  waste  by  Clovis,  and  at  a later  peri- 
od by  the  Normans.  Although  there  are  no  public  baths,  each 
inn  is  provided  widi  a large  apartment  for  eight  or  ten  bathers. 
Piscina,*  similar  to  those  diat  existed  in  ancient  times,  are 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  hospital,  into  which  more  thin  a 
hundred  and  thirty  patients  are  gratuitously  admitted. 

Unproductive  in  corn,  and  destitute  of  wine,  for  which 
other  fermented  liquors  afford  but  a poor  substitute,  the  de- 
partment watered  by  the  C reuse/  must  be  considered  a 
sterile  country;  it  is  certain  too  that  a tenth  part  of  the 
labouring  population  migrate  every  year  into  other  parts  of 
France,  but  they  seldom  fail  to  settle  afterwards  in  their 
native  land,  where  they  improve  by  judicious  investments 
i the  fruits  of  their  economy  and  industry.  The  soil  may  be 
arid  and  mountainous,  but  the  love  of  country  makes  it 
appear  less  ungrateful  than  it  really  is  ; on  that  account 
numbers  return  to  dieir  hills  and  vallies,  and  cultivate  joyfully 
the  field  which  their  labour  has  enabled  them  to  purchase. 
The  working  of  metals  is  not  attended  with  profit  in  the 

1 La  Police. 

* 4‘  The  crowd*  of  peasant*  that  flock  to  the  market  place,  tb©  idler* 
attracted  by  the  show*  of  mountebank*,  the  lenta  erected  in  the  plain, 
the  tabic*  loaded  with  the  excellent  white  wine*  of  Lac  liaise,  hem 
nni*y  dance*,  there  the  trial  of  tioreee  and  oxen,  the  latter  only  in  tlm 
plough,  the  large  hat*  of  the  pea* ant*,  the  frc*h  complexions  and  cheer- 

I fnl  looka  of  the  village  girls  with  straw  bats  turned  up  in  the  figure  of 
a boot,  suspended  from  their  arms,  the  cries  of  different  animals,  and 
the  confuaed  voices  of  the  multitude,  altogether  present  a spectacle 
that  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  village  festivals  near  Paris." 
j • Arrondissement. 

* Nrria  tea  Buna  ia  one  league  S.  E,  of  Monllu^on. — P. 

p Amur  J Vera  of  the  ancient* 

* “ Piscines" — b sains  or  tank*  for  bathing.  The  basin  where  they 
(the  Romans)  bathed  was  caltad  Baptist*ri*m,  /fmUtw,  or  Purine. 
Adam’s  Antiq,  p.  480. — P. 

> Department  of  the  Creuae. 
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department,  but  from  the  low  rate  of  wajtes,  it  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  other  branches  of  industry ; the  art  of  making  carpets 
has  been  brought  tn  great  perfection ; the  same  may  be 
said  of  paper  and  different  manufactures.* * 

The  four  principal  towns*  are  of  little  importance,  and  the 
■country  is  of  such  a character  as  to  present  few  objects  lor 
description.  Aubusson,  watered  by  the  Cretise,  and  situated 
in  an  arid  and  unfruitful  district,  rises  in  a defile  (ormed  by 
naked  granite  rocks ; it  consists  merely  of  a single  street, 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  broad  and  well  built.  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  gave  it  in  exchange  (or  St.  Cyr  to  the  Mar- 
shal do  I -ifeiiillnde,  the  last  descendant*  of  its  ancient  vis- 
counts. The  carpets  made  in  the  royal  manufactory  nrc 
equal  to  anv  in  France  ;*  fifteen  other  manufactories  of  the 
same  kind  diffuse  die  means  of  subsistence  among  the  inhab- 
itants. The  places  of  amusement  are  three  coffee-houses, 
a theatre  and  a literary  club.  Felletin,  a small  place  of 
three  thousand  inhabitants,  not  more  than  two  leagues  from 
Aubusson,  rivals  it  in  the  same  sort  of  industry.  Ilourga- 
neuf  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  two  porcelain  works 
and  a paper  manufactory ; it  is  remarkable  too  for  a tower 
of  very  large  dimensions,  which  according  to  tradition  was 
built  by  Zizim,  the  son  of  Mahomet  the  Second,*  who  found 
refuge  in  France  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Eighth. 
OHM  is  die  capital  of  the  department ; the  streets  are  well 
built  and  watered  by  fountains ; it  is  a place  of  litde  or  no 
trade ; although  fuel  is  very  cheap  in  the  neighbourhood, 
no  manufactory  or  work  of  any  kind  has  been  erected  near 
die  town.  Boussae  contains  fewer  inhabitants  than  the 
capital  of  any  other  district  in  France ; it  stands  on  a rock 
and  is  almost  inaccessible  to  carriages ; surrounded  with 
walls,  flanked  with  towers,  and  commanded  by  an  old  em- 
battled casde  from  which  the  view  extends  along  a defile 
formed  by  arid  and  wild  mountains,  the  town  is  as  gloomy 
a residence  as  can  be  well  imagined. 

There  are  few  departments  so  well  wooded  as  that  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  Cher  ;*  it  has  the  advantage  loo  of 
abounding  in  iron  and  other  minerals.*  The  uniformity  of  the 
country  is  in  some  places  broken  by  hills ; the  lands  on  die  east 
near  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary, 
produce  the  richest  harvests ; on  the  south  and  the  soudi-wcst 
are  situated  a great  many  ponds,  and  the  soil  is  of  an  ordinary 
quality  ; on  the  north  and  the  north-west  are  numerous 
marshes  encompassed  with  sterile  landes  and  heaths ; a 
fruitful  country  m tile  centre  extends  along  the  banks  of  the 
Auron  and  Citer.  On  die  whole,  an  ungrateful  soil  in  many 
places,  but  in  others  sufficiently  productive/  covers  two- 

• “ The  manufacturing  industry  does  not  consist  in  the  working  of 
metal*.  **  in  the  neighbouring  departments,  bat  the  low  price  of 
labour  hu  made  it  the  aeat  of  important  manufactories  of  carpets*  and 
paper,  both  of  which  arc  in  high  reputation,  and  of  different  establish- 
ment* for  spinning  wool  and  cotton."' 

• “ Tapiweries'' — carpets,  hing'nn.  Ac.  The  department  was  formerly  mrted 
far  its  ra**ed  tapestry-kaii*  ng*,  railed  Aubuston  tapestry  Itapisscriet  d'AnMu- 
son; | but  the  maniiiartmv  >«  now  almost  eettfvly  confined  to  carpets  and  fur- 
niture tapestry.  Peuchel,  p,  168. — P. 

• Aubusson,  Rourgsneuf,  (Juerct  and  Bousmc,  capitals  of  rubprcfec- 
tves  or  arroodiosetnenls.— P. 

• “ Only  descendant.”— Louis  XIV  ceded  Aubusson  in  exchange  for 
St.  Cyr  to  the  Marshal  La  Fcuillade,  who  assisted  in  forming  the  Plate 
dts  Vtcioirtui  in  Paria.  This  marshal  was  Francis,  viscount  d’Aubunoon 
and  duke  de  La  Feuilhde,  who  had  three  wins,  the  second  of  whom 
succeeded  him  in  his  titles.  The  latter  was  born  in  1671).  Louis  XIV 
founded  a mimicry  at  St.  Cyr,  for  tho  education  of  the  daughters  of 
military  officers,  the  bu'ldings  of  which  were  completed  in  I0d6.  Kn- 
eye  Method.  Moron. — P- 

4 “ — have  been  long  celebrated  in  France."’  See  note  •.  ■ 

• Brother  of  Bajaxet  II  by  whom  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
Italy,  where  he  died,  it  is  said,  of  poison.  Beauvais.— P. 


thirds  of  the  surface ; the  remaining  portion  is  abundantly 
fruitful.  The  inhabitants  derive  their  wealth  or  means  of 
subsistence  from  the  products  of  their  iron  works,  from  their 
wool  and  from  the  culture  of  the  ground,  but  bigoted  to  old 
prejudices  and  to  routine,  they  do  not  derive  all  the  profits 
which  might  be  obtained  from  a better  system  of  husbandry. 

St.  Amand,  one  of  the  most  commercial  towns  in  the  de- 
partment, rises  in  an  agreeable  valley  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Marmande  and  the  Cher.  It  is  the  mart  of  die  grain, 
wine,  chestnuts,  timber  and  cattle  in  the  surrounding  district  ;k 
most  of  the  inhabitants  are  consequently  enpgea  in  trade. 
It  was  built  in  the  vear  1410  on  die  mins  of  the  burgh  of 
Orvnl,  which  tho  fcnglish  had  destroyed  by  fire.  Dun  le 
Roi,1  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Auron,  was  in  ancient  times 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  in  Aquitaine.  The  pros- 
perity of  Sancerre  depends  on  its  trade  in  wine  ^ it  is  built 
on  the  highest  hill  in  die  department,  at  die  distance  of  a 
league  from  the  left  bank  ol  the  Loire.  Ivoy  1c  Pro  is  a 
populous  and  flourishing  burgh ; the  inhabitants  find  occu- 
pation in  makirig  glass ; others  arc  employed  in  iron  works, 
where  the  different  pieces  diat  form  the  parts  of  the  steam 
engine,  are  forged." 

Yhe  interest  excited  by  an  industrious  population,  and 
that  attached  to  historical  recollections,  are  not  often  united 
in  the  same  place ; other  manufacturing  towns,0  therefore, 
such  as  Aubigny,  Henrichcmont  and  Precy,  may  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  for  several  places  in  the  neighbouring  dis- 
trict* of  Bourges,  possess  the  double  interest  which  has  just 
been  mentioned.  Bourges,  it  tnav  be  remarked,  is  situated 
in  an  agreeable  position  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  watered 
by  die  Auron,  at  the  very  place  where  the  river  receives 
several  other  streams,  it  is  surrounded  with  a thick  wall 
flanked  at  regular  distances  with  eighty  lofty  towers,  all  of 
which  are  in  a good  state  of  preservation.  Divided  into 
the  old  and  die  new  town,  it  might  be  inferred  from  their 
superficial  extent,  that  they  could  contain  a greater  popula- 
tion than  that  which  has  been  assigned  to  them,  but  they 
exhibit  nothing  which  renders  it  at  all  doubtful  diat  Bourges 
is  one  of  the  dirtiest  towns  in  France.*  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
royal  court,  an  archbishopric,  an  university/  a royal  college, 
and  a scientific  and  agricultural  society  it  possesses  besides 
a valuable  library,  a collection  of  natural  history,1  a theatre 
and  a large  hospital,"  all  of  which  are  situated  in  the  midst 
of  low  houses  and  narrow  streets.  Two  edifices  only  arc 
worthy  of  fixing  the  attention  ; die  one  is  the  cadicdral,  and 
the  other  die  town-house.  The  first  may  be  ranked  among 
the  fine's!  Gothic  monuments  in  Europe ; it  is  surmounted 

f ArrondissemenL  « Department  of  the  Cher. 

* 44  It  has  numerous  forces  and  iron  works."— It  contains  mines  of 
iron  and  ochre,  and  abounds  in  wood  which  supplies  fuel  for  its  numer- 
ous iron  works.  Pcuchct,  n.  Jti9.— P. 

‘ 44  A soil  not  very  fruitful,  and  yet  tolerably  productive — {dts  term 
inrratts  e(  » ourtant  etsrz  productive*  )** 

1 Arronaisacmcnt  of  St.  Amand. 

1 Dun  sur  Auron. 

“ *•  Sancerre  carries  on  a large  trade  in  wine." 

* •*  The  small  town  (Wry)  of  Yvoy  lo  Pro  is  very  flourishing,  owing 
to  an  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  window  glass  ana  bottles, 
and  to  another  for  casting  the  iron  work  of  stcaui  engines-" 

* In  the  arrondisseinent  of  Sancerre.  M.  B. 

f Arrondiasoment. 

e 4‘  Its  two  quarters  united  occupy  a space  capable  of  containing  a 
greater  population  than  lias  been 'aligned  to  it;  but  in  its  general 
appearance  (dans  sea  tnsemUe,)  it  is  obviously  one  of  the  dirtiest  tewos 
in  France.” 

» 4‘  Academic  universitaire" — academy  of  Bourges. 

* “ A scientific  or  rather  agricultural  society.” 

1 44  Physical  cabinet  (cabinet  dt.  physique  )” 

* 14  — and  several  charitable  establishments." 
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liy  two  high  towers ; the  front  cannot  be  considered  free 
from  the  irregularity,  which  disfigures  almost  all  the  churches 
of  the  same  period,  but  it  is  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  and 
finished  workmanship  of  tile  ornaments ; one  of  live  sculp- 
tures on  the  portal  represents  the  last  judgment.  The  town- 
house  was  the  residence  of  tlte  celebrated  James  Cceur,  one 
of  the  wealthiest  merchants  in  France  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Seventh ; he  managed  the  king’s  finances,  and 
was  treated  as  a court  favourite,  until  he  granted  a loan  of 
200,000  gold  crowns  to  his  sovereign.  As  a recompense 
for  tills  service  he  was  accused  of  several  imaginary  crimes, 
deprived  of  his  wealth,  and  confined  in  the  Franciscan  mon- 
astery at  Beaueaire ; many  however  sympathized  with  him 
in  his  sufferings ; indeed  lie  was  so  much  esteemed  that  the 
merchants  of  Ueaucaire  enabled  liim  to  escape  from  con- 
finement,* and  furnhhed  him  with  money,  as  a means  of 
settling  in  a foreign  land,  where  he  might  forgot  the  country 
which  he  had  loved,  and  the  base  ingratitude  of  a prince, 
whom  lie  had  had  the  misfortune  to  oblige.  The  house  was 
purchased  by  Colbert,  who  made  it  over  in  1679  to  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  Bourges.  Every  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  richly  decorated  ; the  walls  are  covered  with  a profu- 
sion of  ornaments,  among  which,  hearts  arc  not  the  least 
conspicuous,  probably  because  die  original  proprietor’s  name 
was  Cceur.  The  chimneys  represent  towers  and  die  gates 
of  cities  guarded  by  soldiers/  A bad  portrait  of  Bourda- 
toue,  painted  by  himself,  lias  been  placed  in  die  interior. 
The  same  celebrated  jesuh,  die  fathers  Deschamps,®  Souciet 
and  D’Orleans,  the  treasurer  of  Charles  the  Seventh,**  and 
Louis  the  Eleventh,*  who  founded  the  university  of1 Bourges 
in  146G,  are  the  most  distinguislted  persons  that  the  town 
has  produced. 

According  to  Livy,  Bourges  must  be  one  of  die  oldest 
cities  in  Gaul ; at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest,  it  was 
called  dvarintm,  and  was  the  principal  city  of  the  Biiuriges 
Culfi ; the  Romans  gave  it  the  name  of  Bituriges  ; Augus- 
tus made  it  die  capital  of  Aquitania,  and  the  roads  to  Bor- 
deaux and  Auuin  passed  through  the  town.  It  was  embel- 
lished with  an  amphitheatre,  for  which  a castle  was 
substituted  in  the  eighth  century ; it  is  not  more  than  forty 
years  ago  since  die  same  cosdc  was  destroyed/  The  cap- 
ita! built  by  die  Romans  stood  on  the  site  of  die  town-house.* 
It  became  at  a very  early  period  the  chief  town  in  a dio- 
cese which  was  founded  ny  St.  Ursin  in  the  year  252. 
Chilperic  having  taken  possession  of  it,  plundered  the 
inhabitants,  and  burnt  the  houses,  but  they  were  rebuilt  and 
improved  under  Charlemagne  and  Philip  Augustus.  The 
public  walks  of  Villeneuve,*  so  called  from  the  name  of  the 
prefect,  by  wlmse  directions  lliey  were  made,  are  very  orna- 
mental lo  die  town. 

Melni:/  is  situated  below  Bourges,  at  the  place  where  the 
Atirori  joins  the  Yevre,  and  forms  a large  basin*1  well  adapted 

* Jacques  Coeitr  is  said  lo  liave  effected  his  escape  hy  the  aid  of  ■ 
Jean  de  Village,  one  of  his  fhctori, — P. 

k " The  building  is  constructed  in  a style  of  great  magnificence ; 
even  Ihe  chimneys  are  of  (he  richest  architecture  •,  they  represent 
towers  »nd  the  gates  of  cities  guarded  by  warriors , shells  and  hearts 
are  sculptured  nn  the  walla  of  the  edifice-" 

* Et.  Agard  Dea  Champs. 

4 Jacques  Caur,  born  near  the  end  of  the  14lh  cent.,  son  of  a gold- 
smith at  Bourges. — P. 

* Louis  XT.  was  born  at  Rotsrges,  1423. — P. 

4 “ — destroyed  more  than  forty  years  ago.’*  The  Great  Towar, 
which  commands  the  easiest  approach  to  the  town,  is  a castle  partly 
in  rums  since  1651.  Moreri. — r. 

* " The  bouse  of  Jacques  Cwar.” 

4 M The  public  walks  ( jrromtnadtt)  which  surround  it,  called  the 
Boulfrards  VUUmtw—" 


fur  the  purposes  of  commerce ; the  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
trade  in  hemp,  wool,  timber,  and  the  products  of  their  man- 
ufactories.1 'Hie  site  and  some  vestiges  of  the  castle  may 
still  be  seen  where  Charles  the  Seventh,  fearing  that  his  son 
Louis  tiic  Eleventh  intended  to  poison  him,  starved  himself 
to  death  in  the  year  1401.  The  population  of  the  town 
does  not  exceed  three  thousand  individuals.  Vicrzon  stands 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Yevre  and  the  Cher,  the  last  of 
which  waters  the  most  fruitful  and  agreeable  district  in  ibe 
department*,  although  it  contains  only  four  thousand  five 
hundred  inhabitants,  it  has  cloth  and  serge  manufactories, 
oiliers  of  porcelain  and  earthen  ware,  iron  works,  paper 
mills  and  tan-pits.1* 

Woods  and  forests  occupy  more  than  a seventh  pert  of 
the  surface  in  die  department  of  the  Imlre : the  country  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river1  is  covered  with  ponds  and 
marshes,  which  diffuse  dangerous  and  pestilential  vapours  in 
the  atmosphere ; but  it  is  chiefly  in  the  territory  of  Brenne, 
between  the  indre  and  the  road  to  Limoges,  that  these  large 
sheets  of  shallow  water  occasion  in  the  summer  season  nox- 
ious exhalations,  of  which  the  effects  are  often  fatal  to  man 
and  the  lower  animals.  Government  has  not  hitherto 
attempted  to  drain  these  marshes,  a work  wluch  might  be 
accomplished  without  much  difficulty ; and  if  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants  is  not  a matter  of  concern  to  the  state,  the 
hope  of  profit  may  perhaps  excite  it  to  undertake  tire  task, 
for  more  than  thirty  liiousand  acres®  of  land  might  thus  be 
restored  to  agriculture.  'Hie  lands  m the  other  parts  of  the 
department  are  chiefly  sandy ; they  yield  more  grain  than 
the  inhabitants  consume ; the  wines  are  of  an  ordinary  qual- 
ity, but  the  excess  of  the  vintage  above  the  consumption  is 
equal  to  at  least  one  half.  Sheep  and  oxen  are  reared  in 
great  numbers  in  the  rural  districts.* 

Issoudun,  as  the  chief  town  of  a district,*  cannot  be  passed 
over  in  silence ; it  was  destroyed  by  fires  in  the  years  1 136, 
1504  and  1651 ; it  possesses  at  present  (bur  cloth  and  three 
linen  manufactories,  one  porcelain  and  seven  leather 
works/ 

Some  antiquaries  affirm  that  the  name  of  Levroux  has 
been  derived  from  (be  great  number  of  lepers,  who,  it  ri 
supposed,  inhabited  the  town  about  the  twelfth  century ; but 
according  to  others  the  place  was  so  called  from  an  hospital 
for  lepers,  which  was  built  there  about  the  same  period ; h 
is  certain  that  the  town  bears  the  name  of  Lepromin  in 
some  old  charters,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  same 
circumstance  may  have  attracted  tW  attention  of  anti- 
quaries to  a subject  of  little  or  no  importance ; it  would  have 
been  a more  interesting  object  of  inquiry  to  have  ascertained 
what  was  the  name  of  Levroux  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
The  present  population  does  not  amount  to  more  than  three 
thousand  inhabitants,  but  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  and 
oilier  remains  of  antiquity  prove  that  it  must  have  been  an 

‘ Mchun-  or  Meun-*ur-Yevre. 

4 “ Below  Bourges,  at  the  place  where  the  Aaron  joins  tho  Terre, 
the  latter  river  washes  the  town  of  Mehun.  and  forme  between  iU 
bridges  a large  basin—"  Mehun  ie  situated  on  tho  Yevro  (Evre.) 
Vosgien.  Enevc.  Mcth, — P- 

* “ —manufactories  of  different  stuffs.” 

•" — it  has  manufactories  of  porcelain,  delft  (Jalmet.)  cloths  and 
serges,  besides  tanneries,  paper  mills,  ana  iron  works  (/«*■/«•) 

■ The  Indre. 

• 14  10,000  hectare*.”  „ 

f 14  Sheep,  as  well  os  geese  and  turkeys,  are  sources  of  groat  profit. 

—The  fine  wool  of  Berry  (tones  <tu  Btrri)  is  procured  from  tho  d* 
parbnent*  of  the  Indre  and  the  Cher.  Fouchet.  p.  109.— P. 

4 M Arrondiasement." 

1 “4  manufactories  of  cloth,  3 of  li»e»,  J of  delft  (/ufswes)  and 
7 tanneries  ” 
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important  city  under  the  Cesar*/  It  is  surrounded  by  The  department  of  the  Upper  Vienne,  a mountainous 
walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  encompassed  with  ditches,  country , abounds  in  metals,  in  rocks  useful  for  building  or 
A road  that  passes  through  vineyards  and  woods  leads  to  other  purposes,  and  in  kaolin  which  is  used  in  many  porce- 
Valenqay/  in  which  die  castle  built  by  the  house  of  Etarapes*  lain  works ; but  the  land  is  ill  adapted  lor  grain  or  the  cul- 
and  since  embellished  by  Talleyrand,  served  as  a residence  ture  of  die  vine,  and  the  produce  does  not  supply  die  coo- 
. to  king  Ferdinand  die  Seventh  of  Spain  from  the  year  1808  sumption  of  die  inhabitants ; chestnut  trees,  however,  occupy 
te  1814.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  nearly  equal  to  a surface  of  more  than  120,000  acres/  and  yield  annually 
three  thousand  ;d  many  of  them  are  employed  in  manufac-  about  2.r>,000  tons'1  of  clicstnuts,  which  make  up  for  die 
i Curing  ckilh."  The  most  extensive  iron  works  in  die  do-  deficiency  in  grain ; fruitful  meadows  also  enable  die  pro- 
partment,  arc  those  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Luqay  le  prictors  to  rear  many  horses,  most  of  which  are  much  valued 
Male/  The  chief  town  in  die  district*  of  Utrzanqois  con-  on  account  of  their  strength/  The  people  arc  frugal  and 
tains  four  thousand  inhabitants : the  trade  of  the  place  consists  laborious ; many  masons,  carpenters  and  other  artisans  an- 


in  wool,  iron  and  flour/ 

The  town  of  Chatoauroux  in  die  district1  of  die  same 
game  is  situated  on  die  left  of  the  Indre,  which  flows  through 
the  middle  of  a low  plain  covered  with  rich  meadows.  It 
derives  its  najne  from  Raoul  de  Deols,  by  wtioin  it  was  found- 
ed in  the  tenth  century.  A castle  which  he  erected  on  a 
neighbouring  hill,  is  now  occupied  as  the  prefect’s  residence/ 
Cloth  is  the  principal  article  of  trade,  and  diere  are  not 
fewer  than  thirty-five  manufactories.  The  Creuse  waters 
Argenton,  a small  town  of  four  diousand  inhabitants,  at  die 
distance  of  six  leagues  to  the  south-west  of  Chatcauroux. 
It  may  be  inferred  from  several  medals  and  sculptures  dwt 
have  jjeen  discovered  at  different  times,  and  also  from  die 
ancient  fortress  which  was  demolished  by  Louis  the  Four- 
teendi,  but  of  w hich  some  mins  still  remain,  that  the  town 
was  more  important  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It  was 
then  called  „ Irgcntomagus,  and  it  lay  between  the  territories 
of  the  Bituriges  and  the  Pictavi. 

Two  districts1  remain  to  be  described.  La  Chatre,  the 
capital  of  the  one,  is  a small  hut  neat  town  on  a gende  de- 
clivity near  the  left  bank  of  the  Indre  ; it  was  formerly  de- 
fended by  a strong  castle,  but  die  only  part  of  it  which  now 
remains,  has  been  for  many  years  used  as  a prison.**  Aigu- 
rande,  an  insignificant  town  near  die  soudiem  extremity  of 
die  department,  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  an  ancient 
octagonal  monument,  concerning  which  no  tradition  has  been 
preserved  by  the  inhabitants,  but  which  was  probably  set 
apart  for  sacrifices  or  other  religious  purposes.  The  Creuse 
divides  Leblanc,"  die  capital  of  die  odier  district,1  into  the 
upper  and  die  lower  (own.  St.  Benoit  du  Sault,0  between 
the  last  river  and  die  Anglin,  is  considered  a town  by  dm 
inhabitants,  although  it  does  not  contain  more  dian  twelve 
hundred  individuals ; it  is  situated  in  die  most  picturesque 
part  of  the  department ; indeed  nodiing  can  be  more  roman- 
tic than  die  scenery  near  the  rocks  and  die  cascade  of 
Montgeroo. 

• A plate  of  copper  bearing  the  following  inscription,  » u discovered 
there  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  ; Fla via  Cuba, 
firmianiflia,  Colozza  Deo  Marti  ruo,  hot  lignum  feeU  AuguMo 

k Valancajr. 

• The  Eslampo#  of  Valenray  were  a younger  branch  of  the  family, 

the  first  of  whom,  Louis  d'Estampes,  was  lord  (nigneur)  of  Valcncay, 
the  fourth,  James  d'Eatampra,  marquis,  and  tiir.  seventh,  Henry  ti'Ls- 
lampcN,  who  continued  the  Line  aAer  the  death  of  bin  nephews  without 
issue  in  1700,  count  of  Val«iw,-ay. — I*.  * *■  Population  *2700." 

• " It  possesses  a cloth  manufactory  (unr fabriaut  drs  draps.)” 

f “ The  village  of  Lu^ay  le  Mile*  contain*  the  finest  mm  works 
(.forge*)  in  its  neighbourhood.” 

• Two  leagues  S.  W.  of  Vakn^uy. — P. 

« •*  Canton” — subdivision  of  an  arrondissoment,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a justice  of  the  peace  ( juge  de  jnux.V— P. 

k Ruxanrojs  contains  41100  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade  in  wool ; in  the  district  attached  to  it,  aro  some  important  iron 
works,  and  a great  number  of  flour  mills-”  * “ Arroodissement’ 

k The  castle — was  erected  by  one  Raoul  (fladulpbuj),  whence  the 
town  took  the  name  of  Chateau -Raoul  (Co strata  Rcuitdpkimm,  Ru- 
dolph's castle,}  aince  corrupted  into  Chatcsu-Koux.  Morcri. — P. 


nually  leave  die  country,  and  obtain  employment  in  most 
parts  of  France.  Such  are  some  of  the  characters  by 
which  die  department  of  the  Upper  Vienne  may  be  distin- 
guished. 

The  district*  of  Bellac  may  be  first  described,  because  it 
is  contiguous  on  die  north  to  the  department  of  the  Indre. 
The  town  stands  oo  die  declivity  of  a steep  kill  above  the 
Vinqon,  a small  river  or  radier  a rivulet ; it  jxisscsscs  several 
leather  works,  some  paper  mills,  linen  and  woollen  manu- 
factories.1 The  vineyards  in  the  neighbourhood  yield  wines 
of  a good  quality.  A fine  monument  of  die  druidical  wor- 
ship may  he  observed  at  no  great  distance  from  Bellac,  near 
the  village  of  La  Bordcrie.  Dorat  is  a small  town  of  direc 
thousand  inhabitants  ; the  people  manufacture  cloth  and 
cotton  stuffs ; diey  also  carry  on  a trade  in  weights,  meas- 
ures and  barometers."  The  village  of  Daniac  contains 
more  than  two  thousand  inhabitants ; it  lias  risen  into  impor- 
tance from  its  glass  and  porcelain  works/  It  may  not  be 
difficult  to  infer  from  this  account  of  the  principal  places, 
some  notion  of  the  commerce  and  industry  in  the  district/ 

A short  distance  above  Limoges,  the  capital  of  die  depart- 
ment, die  Vienne  waters  an  agreeable  valley  covered  w idi 
artificial  meadows  and  bordered  by  low  hills.  The  town 
rises  like  an  amphitheatre  on  one  of  die  sides  of  the  same 
valley,  and  the  streets  are  consequently  steep  and  crooked ; 
if  they  are  clean,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  streams  that 
water  die  town ; its  situation  on  a height  renders  the  air  keen 
and  pure,  die  chief  cause  perliaps  of  die  health  of  the  iuliab- 
itants,  and  of  the  beauty  for  winch  the  women  are  famed. 
Several  different  squares  and  public  walks  are  situated  in 
the  highest  part  of  the  town  ; one  of  die  former?  occupies 
the  site  of  a Roman  amphitheatre.  The  church  of  St. 
Martial  may  be  admired  for  its  lofty  spires ; it  belonged  for- 
merly to  an  abbey  of  which  the  ruins  still  remain ; llie  ca- 
thedral is  an  imposing  Gothic  edifice,  but  dt£  church  of 
Sl  Martin  is  perhaps  the  finest  and  certainly  die  oldest 

• 44  Arrondiasements  " 

“ “ The  only  tower  that  remains  in  now  need  u a prison 

• Le  Blanc,  Le  Blanc  en  Berry. 

• St.  Benoit  du  Sant  (8L  Benedict  of  the  falls  ) 

r •*  40,000  hectares" — 96,6&Q  acre*  — P 

1 44  Nearly  500,000  metrical  quintals. " 

• 44  Many  fine  horses  are  bred  in  it*  fruitful  pasture*. ” — The  best 
Raddle  horses  in  France  aro  those  of  Limousin."  They  aro  seldom  fit 

: for  riding  till  they  are  six  or  seven  years  old;  but  then  they  are  very 
useful  and  last  along  time.  Ed.  Eucyc. 

• fnrlu'led  in  the  departments  of  the  Creuse,  the  Corrrvc  auJ  the  Upper 
Vietnue. — P. 

1 “ Armndisaemenl.” 

1 " It  possesses  several  tanneries,  a foundery , anil  s<>o>c  manufacto- 
ries of  p*]»er,  and  of  linen  and  woollen  stuffs  ’ 

■ 44  They  manufacture  cloths,  cottons  (ediaasda,)  w sights  and 
measure*,  and  barometer*.’" 

1 *•  Dnrnac,  a village  of  9006  inhabitants,  contains  an  important  es- 
tablishment fur  the  manufacture  of  glass  bottles,  and  another  for  that 
of  pottery  ” 

r The  Blare  d'Orsay. 
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of  the  three.  It  might  be  difficult  to  discover  a fourth  pub- 
lic building  at  all  worthy  of  notice.*  Limoges  possesses, 
however,  other  tides  to  celebrity ; it  may  be  sufficient  to 
mention  the  academy/  the  royal  college,  the  museum  of  an- 
tiquities and  natural  history,  the  public  library,  the  royal  nur- 
sery, the  gratuitous  schools  of  drawing  and  of  geometry  in  its 
application  to  the  arts,  the  anatomical  school,  the  dispensary, 
the  lunatic  asylum,  die  society  of  agriculture  and  the  sciences, 
and  what  is  not  (>erhaps  the  least  useful,  the  society  lor  the  relief 
of  prisoners.  At  certain  seasons,  the  town  is  crowded  with 
strangers  and  country  people  who  attend  the  races,  in  which 
the  only  horses  that  are  allowed  to  run,  are  those  bred  in 
the  department  and  nine  others  in  the  neighbourhood  f 
much  about  the  same  lime,  a cattle  show  takes  place,  and 
prizes  are  awarded  to  those  who  exhibit  the  best  oxen.*1 
The  number  of  woollen  manufactories  amounts  to  thirty-two, 
and  there  are  not  fewer  than  eleven  porcelain  works.  The 
distinguished  men  that  die  town  has  produced,  arc  the 
carmclitc  Honore  de  Sainie  Marie,*  the  author  of  diree 

rirto  volumes  on  different  military  orders,  Dorat  the  poet/ 
chancellor  D’Aguesseau,  and  Marshal  Jourdan. 
Raiuxtim,  a town  which  Ptolemy  mentions,  appears  to 
have  been  built  on  the  site  of  Limoges  ;*  the  Romans  gave 
it  the  name  of  Lemovice *t  by  which  they  also  designated  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Limousins.  It  must  have  been  a 
flourishing  city  in  Caesar’s  time,  for  he  says  that  the  territory 
furnished  ten  thousand  men  to  the  confederation  of  tlx? 
Gauls.11  It  was  laid  waste  in  the  fifth  century  by  the  Visi- 
godis ; the  English  obtained  possession  of  it  in  1 360  by 
virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  but  it  was  restored  nine 
years  afterwards  to  the  kings  of  France.  Su  Leonard,  die 
second  town  in  point  of  importance  in  the  district,'  is  about 
seven  leagues  above  Limoges,  on  the  Vienne  *,  it  is  encom- 
passed with  agreeable  walks,  and  contains  several  manufac- 
tories, and  at  least  six  thousand  inhabitants. 

Rochechouard11  lies  to  the  west  of  Limoges,  near  the 
frontier  of  the  department ; it  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  and  commanded  by  an  old  castle,  which  the  English 
besieged  in  vain  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  The 
present  name  of  the  town  is  derived  from  Rujtes  Catardi , 
the  ancient  name  of  the  castle.1  Twelve  burghs  are  situated 
in  the  district  of  which  Rochechouard  is  the  capital ; the 
country  abounds  in  iron  ore ; several  iron  works  and  manu- 

• u Beside*  ti«»  church  of  St.  Martini,  remarkable  for  it*  lofty  steeple, 
and  which  belonged  to  an  abbey  formerly  venerated  in  the  country,  the 
cathedral,  an  imposing  Gothic  edifice,  and  the  church  of  Sl  Martin,  the 
oldest  of  the  tbreo,  Limoges  possesses  no  other  edifice  of  any  impor- 
tance.” 

* “ Academic  onirermuire" — academy  of  Limoges. 

* The  department*  of  the  Allior,  the  Cher,  the  Crouse,  the  Correia, 
the  Indre,  the  Indro  and  Loire,  the  Nievre,  the  Sauna  and  Loin,  and 
the  Vienne, 

- u Race*  are  held  every  year,  in  which  the  horses  of  the  depart, 
ment  and  of  nine  neig hbouring  departments,  ore  competitor* ; premi- 
um* are  also  annual lv  distributed  tor  improving  the  breed  of  oxen/' 

• Honor*  de  8te.  Marie,  a barefooted  carmelite,  born  1651.  Hi* 
work  on  military  orders  (fliamatwni  fit istar.  «t  trU.  4es  Ordrrj  MW- 
tiurrs,  mi  war  la  GkttaUrU)  was  published  in  1 vo|.  4to.-,  be  however 
published  a work  on  ecclesiastical  criticism  (RMaximu  ntr  Ira  riglts 
ti  tor  i' usage  dr  La  Criiupu,  Umckant  C Histoire  de  iEgtise,  la  Onrrage s 
•U*  Fires,  dto.)  in  3 vola.  4 to.  Beauvais.  Diet.  Hister.  Caen,  180L— 
The  error  in  the  text  ha*  probably  amen  from  falsely  quoting  the 
Kncyc • Method.  art.  Limoges.  '*  Honor*  de  8to.  Marie— known  by  hie 
historical  dissertations  on  military  order*,  and  by  hi*  reflection*  on  the 
rule*  and  use*  of  criticism,  in  three  volume*  4to.— P. 

f John  Dorat,  died  158*,  celebrated  in  hi*  day  as  a Greek,  Latin 
and  French  poet.  There  have  been  other  poet*  of  the  same  name  in 
France.  Claude  Joseph  Dorat,  born  in  Pari*  1731,  enjoyed  at  one  time 
no  lit  tin  reputation — P, 

« Limoges  was  originally  called  Augwtoritvm.  and  afterward*  //• 
motttss,  from  the  name  of  the  people  that  inhabited  it.  Ratmtam  was 
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factories  account  for  the  industry  ami  comparative  wealth 
of  tlte  inhabitants."  St.  Jurtien,  a small  city,  but  more  pop- 
ulous titan  tbe  last,  is  encompassed  with  ramparts  ;*  it  rises 
like  ati  amphitheatre  on  a hill  at  the  confluence  of  tbe 
V ienne  anti  the  Glanne ; it  has  twelve  dealt  and  ttvo  flannel 
manufactories,  five  paper  mills  and  two  porcelain  works.9 
It  carries  on  a considerable  trade  in  horses  and  mules.  The 
district  of  St.  Vries,’  nut  less  industrious  titan  that  of 
Rochechouard,  abounds  in  kaolin,  of  which  tbe  discovery 
made  in  1770  ly  Villars,  a druggist  at  Bordeaux,  lias 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  porcelain  works  in  Shane* ; 
almost  all  of  them  are  supplied  with  that  substance,  ts  well 
as  with  petuntse,  from  tbe  district1’  of  St.  Yries.  The 
town,  although  wealthy,  is  ill  built ; it  owes  its  origin  to  a 
monastery  founded  in  tlte  sixth  century  in  honour  of  tbe 
saint  Mlic^e  name  it  bears. 

The  Correxe  has  its  source,  and  also  its  termination  m 
tbe  Veaere,  in  a mountainous  department,9  ill  provided  with 
good  roads  or  navigable  rivers.  Thu  inhabitants  fatten  sev- 
eral thousand  oxen  in  winter,  and  send  them  to  Paris  in  the 
spring  of  the  year;  they  supply  besides  the  maritime  towns 
of  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux  with  salt  meat,*  and  furnish  ivrif- 
nut  oil  to  different  departments.  These  products  indicate 
at  least  the  abundance  of  walnut  trees  and  the  richness  of 
the  pastures.  The  country  may  lie  divided  into  two  distinct 
regions,  the  one  on  die  south-west,  and  tlte  other  on  tbe 
north-east  of  the  road  to  Limoges.'  If  a traveller  ascend 
the  Comte,  he  may  observe  on  the  right  of  the  same  road, 
mountainous  and  sterile  districts  whirl)  occupy  nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  department,  and  which  tlw  peasantry  call  the 
Ahmlagne ; the  second  or  die  lour  country,  as  it  has  Ix-en 
termed,  consists  of  cultivated  lands  and  fruitful  vineyards, 
but  it  does  not  produce  enough  of  grain  to  supply  the  con- 
sumption.* In  the  former,  the  scenery  is  wild  ana  romantic, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  thinly  scattered  j in  die  latter  the 
population  is  more  concentrated,  almost  all  the  ground  is 
cultivated,  and  mills'  are  erected  on  the  different  streams. 

The  road  from  limoges  traverses  die  small  but  neat 
town  of  Uxerclie,  which  docs  not  contain  more  than  two 
tltousaml  inhabitants;  it  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a hill 
alajve  die  Vezere ; all  the  houses  are  covered  widi  slates ; 
the  most  of  them  are  flanked  with  turrets.,*  which  gives  the 
town  a singular  appearance,  and  attests  its  antiquity.  Bv- 

a town  of  the  Pi  nan,  the  name  of  which  remain*  in  that  of  the  000% 
try  of  Reu.  D’Anv.  Encyc.  Method-  G£of.  Anc.  art-  Gallia. — P. 

> Cffnar.  do  Bello  Goilko,  Lib.  VII.  V1TI. 

1 AmmdiMecnrnt.  k Rochecbouart. 

1 Rochecbouart  win  called  Rapes  Catardi,  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle 
ago*.  Encye.  Melh  — P. 

■ “ Tbe  ammdioMment  of  Rochechouard,  contains  more  than  twelve 
communes,  in  which  there  are  several  important  iron  works  yusints  tt 
fvrgesA"  “ “ Boulevard*.’* 

• 11  It  ha*  1?  cloth  and  3 hat  manufactories,  5 paper  mills,  and  also 
m n nufhetorir*  of blanket* (imiMrlKni,) porcelain  ana  common  pottery.” 

► “ Armadissemi'rit.''  i St.  Yrieix.  ^ 

1 Department  of  tbe  Comae.  * M Salt  pork.” 

' ,l  Divided  on  a lino  drawn  from  south-east  to  north-west,  by  the 
road  to  Limoges.” 

• u Tlie  district  on  tbe  right,  in  ascending  tho  Correxo  * is  the  mo*t 
mountainous,  and  occupies  nearly  two  thirds  of  tho  department;  the 

!|  people  of  the  country  call  it  the  Mountain  (Mtmiagnr ;)  sterile  Imath* 

I cover  the  greater  part  of  the  surface.  Tho  *econd,  called  die  Low 
I Country  ( has,)  consist*  of  cultivated  fields  and  fruitful  vineyard*, 
bat  without  the  aid  of  the  chestnut  tree,  would  not  furnish  sufficient 
food  to  supply  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants-'* 

• Tbe  Donb-cujlMii  district. 

• « urines" — iron  works.  The  iron  manofacluro  is  the  moot  impor- 
tant in  the  department-  Ponehet,  p.  13A. — P- 

r " Almost  all  the  bouse*  are  flanked  with  turret!  and  covered 
with  slate* — ” 
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yond  Uzercbe,  the  same  road  passes  through  a picturesque 
country,  intersected  with  the  ravines  and  precipices  that  are 
formed  by  die  last  heights  in  the  mountainous  region.  The 
cathedral  of  Tulle  was  built  in  the  ninth  century  ; it  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  die  height  of  its  tower,  which  can,  however,  be 
seen  from  die  road  only  at  the  distance  of  three  miles.* 
The  town  owes  its  origin  to  a monastery,  that  dates  from 
the  seventh  century,  and  to  the  destruction  of  another  and 
more  ancieut  city,  of  which  all  that  now  remains,  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ampliitheatre  and  odier  buildings  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  walls.b  The  present  city  is  dirty  and  ill 
built;  die  streets  arc  crookeu  and  narrow,  and  in  many 
places  very  steep/  There  are  several  paper  mills,  woollen 
manufactories,  distilleries  and  leather  works ; die  iidiabitants 
also  carry  on  a trade  in  walnut  oil  and  horses.  Tulle  has 
produced  few  distinguished  men,  and  certainly  none  during 
die  last  or  present  century,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  worth 
while  to  mention  Stephen  Baluze,4  who  was  sent  into  exile 
for  having  written  a genealogical  history  of  the  house  of 
Auvergne,  in  which  he  supported  die  claims  of  Cardinal 
Bouillon,  who,  it  was  asserted,  could  not  be  subject  to  die 
king,  because  his  fadter  was  prince  of  Sedan  before  Tulle 
was  united  to  France.* 

The  Correze,  below  Tulle,  waters  the  neat  town  of 
Brives  la  Gaillarde/  the  birthplace  of  Cardinal  Dubois,  Gen- 
eral Treilhard  and  the  unfortunate  Marshal  Brune.  Luber- 
sac,  about  eight  leagues  north  of  Brives,  contains  three 
diousand  inhabitants;  general  Souhain  may  be  mentioned 
among  its  distinguished  townsmen.  Turenne,  at  die  distance 
of  diree  leagues  from  the  chief  town  in  the  department,*  has 
iven  its  name  to  one  of  die  greatest  generals  diat  France 
as  produced.1*  The  population  does  not  exceed  sixteen 
hundred  individuals ; the  ruins  of  a casde,  probably  one  of 
the  most  ancient  fortresses  in  France,  arc  situated  on  a steep 
rock  that  commands  die  town;  the  largest  tower  in  the 
same  casde  is  aliout  a hundred  feet  in  height,  and  is  called 
die  Tower  of  Cttsar. 

F ew  places  of  any  consequence  can  be  mentioned  in  the 
mountainous  region ; Ussel,  die  capital  of  a district,1  is  sur- 
rounded by  arid  summits,  and  watered  by  die  Sarsonne, 
over  which  a bold  and  elegant  bridge  has  been  erected 
since  the  revolution.*  Bort1  is  about  five  leagues  to  the 
soudi-east  of  the  last  town ; it  stands  in  a fine  position  on 
the  right  bank  of  die  Dordogne,  and  it  boasts  of  being  the 
birthplace  of  Marmontcl.  About  a mile  and  a half  below 
Bort,  die  Rue,  a small  river,  forms  a fine  cascade,  called 
die  Saut  de  la  Saule.™ 

The  different  ramifications  of  die  Cantal"  extend  over  die 
department,  which  bears  the  name  of  die  mountain* — a noble 

‘ “ Half  a league."  * **  —at  iome  distance  from  the  walls." 

• “ The  town  has  a mean  appearance,  and  consists  of  Bleep  streets, 

on  the  declivity  of  a hill"— at  the  confluence  of  tho  Correro  and  the 
Bolenes. — P.  •>  Etienne  Boluxc,  bom  16-10,  died  171ri. 

• Literally— ^ who  considered  himself  independent  of  the  king,  be- 
cause he  was  bom  of  a prince  of  Sedan  before  that  town  [Sedan]  be- 
longed to  France." — Emin.  Theod.  do  La  Tour,  Cardinal  of  Bouillon, 
third  eon  of  Fred.  Maurice  do  La  Tour,  duke  of  Bouillon  and  prince 
of  Sedan,  was  horn  1643.  His  father,  who  had  been  arrested  for  en- 
gaging in  a plot  against  Cardinal  Richelieu,  gained  his  liberty  only  by 
ceding  the  principality  of  Sedan,  of  which  he  vm  independent  sore- 
reign,  to  Louis  XIII  in  10454,  consequently  the  year  before  the  birth 
of  Cardinal  Bouillon.  He  however  made  the  cession  on  condition  of 
retaining  tho  dignity  of  Princo  of  Sedan.  Having  again  joined  the 
enemies  of  the  lung,  he  finally  made  peace  with  him  in  16G1,  by  re- 
ceiving in  exchange  for  Sedan,  several  large  estates  in  France,  among 
others,  tho  barony  of  La  Tour  and  the  county  of  Auvergne.  This  final 
cession  by  treaty,  in  which  ho  resigned  the  dignity  or  prince,  as  well 
oj  the  sovereignty  of  the  principality,  explains  the  last  clause  of  the 
original,  which  would  be  obviously  In  contradiction  with  the  first  ccs- 


monument  of  the  volcanic  convulsions,  to  which  the  centre 
and  the  south  of  France  were  exposed  at  a period,  when 
the  soil  was  covered  with  the  sea/  The  sides  of  these 
heights,  formed  by  porphyry,  basalt,  lava,  scoriae  and  pumice, 
are  frequently  beaten  by  violent  winds,  and  the  snow  on 
their  summits  remains  nearly  eight  months  in  the  year, 
limpid  springs  issuing  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  give 
birth  to  numerous  rivulets,  which  by  die  cascades  they  form 
in  different  directions,  add  to  die  beauty  of  varied  landscapes. 
The  same  streams,  precipitated  into  the  vallies,  fertilize  the 
pastures  which  they  water,  and  give  rise  to  several  rivers. 
The  northern  declivities  furnish  the  principal  streams 
of  the  Rue,  a feeder  of  die  Dordogne;  the  latter  river 
receives  also  the  Maronne  and  the  Cere,  which  descend 
from  die  western  vallies.  The  eastern  vallies  supply  the 
sources  of  die  Truyerc,  which  dirows  itself  into  the  Lot, 
and  of  die  Alagnon,  which  runs  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
is  joined  by  die  Arcueil,  before  it  falls  mto  the  Allier.  The 
vallies  on  the  south  arc  watered  by  different  small  streams 
diat  enlarge  the  Truyerc.  The  thermal  and  medicinal 
springs  diat  issue  from  the  sides  of  the  same  mountains, 
are  considered  salutary  in  different  diseases.  The  rallies 
watered  by  the  streams  and  rivers  which  have  been 
just  enumerated,  are  in  general  fruitful,  but  most  of  the 
grain  dial  the  inhabitants  consume,  is  produced  in  the 
rlanezc,  a small  plain  watered  by  the  Alagnon  and  the 
Arcueil. 

The  higher  vallies,  die  different  heights,  and  even  die 
I summit  of  the  Plomb/>  the  latter  the  loftiest  and  die  most 
central  mountain  in  the  group  of  the  Cantal,  abound  in  rich 
astures  and  meadows  that  are  covered  with  numerous 
erds,  even  with  those  from  the  neighbouring  departments. 
The  oxen  fattened  in  these  pastures  are  sold  in  every  part 
of  F ranee,  while  the  sheep  arc  sent  to  the  southern  parts  of 
die  kingdom ; kid  and  goat  skins,  articles  of  commerce  in 
die  country,  are  converted  into  parchment  at  Milhau/  The 
horses,  although  of  a small  size,  are  strong  and  well  adapted 
for  light  cavalry.  The  people  in  the  fturont  or  cottages 
that  are  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  pastures,  convert 
their  milk  into  butter  and  into  cheese  of  three  different  qual- 
ities. The  husbandman  cultivates  rye  and  buck-wheat, 
which  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry*,  flax 
which  rivals  in  fineness  that  of  Flanders,  hemp  which  is 
woven  into  coarse  doth,  either  employed  in  die  navy,  or 
sold  to  the  Spaniards,  potatoes,  fruits  of  different  kinds, 
particularly  chestnuts,  die  last  of  which  make  up  no  small 
part  of  the  consumption,  and  lasdy  some  vineyards,  that 
yield  only  wines  of  inferior  quality.  Copper  kettles  and 
different  culinary  utensils  of  die  same  metal,  together  with 

sion  by  compulsion  in  1042.  The  first  clause  of  the  original  is  explain- 
ed by  tho  following  circumstance  The  cardinal,  having  fallen  into 
disgroco  with  Louis  XIV.,  reaignod  his  offices  and  quitted  tin.*  kingdom, 
in  doing  which  he  wrote  to  the  king  that  he  resumed  the  liberty  which 
his  birth  and  his  quality  of  foreign  prince  gave  him.  1 have  allowed 
the  translation,  altogether  inaccurate  as  it  it,  to  remain  unaltered. — P. 

r Rrive,  Rrive  la  Gaillarde. 

« *-  Three  league#  south  of  the  cldef  place"— Brivee,  the  chief  place 
of  the  arrondissewent,  not  Tulle,  the  chief  place  of  the  department. 
Turenne  is  9 miles  8.  of  Brives  ana  15  8.  W.  of  Tulle.  Rees^Cyc. — P. 

* Marshal  Turenne  (Henry  de  La  Tour,  Viecount  of  Turenne.) 

' 44  Arrondissement. ' 

s “ -—over  which  there  is  a bridge,  remarkable  for  the  elegance  and 
boldness  of  its  architecture." 

* Bord.  * Willow  Fells. 

* 44  The  group  of  the  Cental. ’’  ° Department  of  Cental. 

p « — wheel  tne  greater  part  of  the  surface  was  covered  by  the  eea 
or  by  lakes  (J'eavz  maritu*  os  JlwuUiJtt)."  Bee  the  remarks  on  the 
salt  and  fresh  water  basins  under  tbs  hosd  of  the  geology  of  France. — P. 

h Lt  Fiomb  du  Cantal.  * In  the  department  of  the  Aveyron. 
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lace  and  paper,  are  almost  the  only  articles  that  are  made  in 
the  department ; the  coal  pits  are  not  of  much  importance, 
no  other  mines  are  worked  ; thus  for  want  of  employment, 
many  individuals  leave  their  country ; the  most  of  them  fol- 
low the  trade  of  copper-smiths  or  braziers  in  different  parts 
of  France,  in  Spain,  and  even  in  Holland/ 

The  fifteen  hundred  udmbitants  of  Maura  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  department,*  rear  a great  many  nigs,  and  cany 
on  a considerable  trade  in  bacon.  From  Maura,  which  is 
situated  at  the  base  of  die  mountains,  the  traveller  can  as- 
cend into  die  high  country,  where  he  may  pass  dirough 
towns  little  worthy  of  being  examined  in  detail,  and  where 
die  majestic  spectacle  afforded  by  the  remains  of  ancient 
volcanic  eruptions  is  likely  to  reward  bun  for  his  labour. 

At  the  extremity  of  die  picturesque  valley  watered  by  the 
Jordanne,  he  may  traverse  die  broad  but  irregular  streets 
of  Aurillac.  The  dicatrc  lias  been  considered  loo  large  and 
too  much  ornamented  for  die  capita]  of  so  poor  a de[iart- 
ment  ;e  the  town  rests  on  lava,  which  large  lakes  have  cov- 
ered with  thick  strata  of  calcareous  sediment.  The  hippo- 
drome beyond  the  walls  has  been  set  apart  for  horse  races, 
which  take  place  every  year,  from  the  first  to  the  fifteenth 
of  May  inclusive.  It  appears  very  improbable  that  Aurillac 
was  founded  before  the  eighth  century/  Pope  Gerbert  who 
took  the  tide  of  Silvester  the  Second,  Marshal  Nodlles,  Pi- 
ganiol  de  la  Force,®  and  the  infamous  Carrier  were  born 
within  its  walls.  Basaltic  lava  arranged  in  colonnades  may 
be  observed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  die  town  ; 
two  mineral  springs  rise  in  die  suburbs,  the  use  of  which  is 
recommended  in  different  diseases. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  a stranger  to  travel  die  winding 
and  narrow  roads  in  the  department  of  Cantai  without  a 
euide.  Vic  en  Carladez,  a small  town  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  inhabitants,  called  also  Vic  sur  Cere,  because 
die  Cere  passes  through  it,  is  much  frequented  on  account 
of  its  mineral  waters.  It  is  about  nine  miles  from  Aurillac  ; 
die  women  in  the  intermediate  villages  are  celebrated  not 
only  for  their  beauty  and  fresh  complexions,  but  also  for 
their  graceful  demeanour. 

The  elevation  of  die  Plomb  du  Cantai  is  about  C,036f 
feet ; any  one  who  ascends  it,  may  discover  the  ruins  of  a 
colossal  volcano,  overlaying  a granitic  mass.  St.  Flour  is 
situated  above  the  valley  watered  bv  the  Dauzan,  on  the 
summit  of  a basaltic  hill  nearly  direc  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  docs  not  amount  to  more  than 
seven  OioiLsand  ;*  it  is  die  chief  town  in  a district  consisting 
of  eighty-two  burghs  and  villages/  All  the  houses  are 
built  of  lava ; but,  although  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  it  pos- 
sesses no  edifice  of  any  consequence.  It  has,  however,  pro- 
duced two  celebrated  men,  namely,  die  dramatic  poet  Du 
Bclloy,  and  the  brave  Desaix  who  fell  at  Marengo.  The 

• “ The  only  mines  worked  in  the  department,  aro  those  of  coal;" 
but  runny  individuals  annually  leave  tho  country,  and  follow  the  trade 
of  braziers  in  other  parts  of  France,  and  also  in  Spain,  and  in  Hol- 
land.’’ 

• There  are  mines  of  coal,  antimony  and  copper  iu  the  department,  and  also 
, quarries  of  marble  and  slate.  Pcucbet,  p.  131.— P. 

1 On  Uie  right  bank  of  the  Ranee.  M-  B 

• u The  theatre  is  very  handsome  (uwi  jtdie,)  for  so  small  a capital 
of  department." 

4 M Aurillac  is  supposed  to  havo  been  founded  about  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century.” 

• **  Author  of  a description  of  France"  (Description  kistor.  tt  rto- 
graph.  de  la  France,  1715,  5 vols.)  also  of  a description  of  Parts  (De- 
sertption  de  la  villa  da  Paris  rt  de  ns  environs,  10  vols.)— F. 

' “ Height  1857  metres." 

» Population  6,640  (8tat.  Table)— 5687  (Alman.  Royal,  1823-) 


inhabitants  manufacture  copper  utensils  and  coarse  cloths ; 
they  also  prepare  glue,  and  archil*  for  dying. 

Cbaudes-Aigues  rises  in  a deep  defile,  watered  by  a feeder 
of  the  Truyere ; it  was  known  to  the  Romans,  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  CaUntet  Aqua.*  It  does  not  contain  more  than 
two  thousand  individuals,  but  the  thermal  springs,  which  are 
held  in  great  repute,  attract  during  the  summer  season,  a 
number  of  invalids  at  least  equal  to  the  number  of  inhabitants. 
These  springs  issue  from  volcanic  rocks,  and  their  tempera- 
ture varies  from  twenty  to  sixty-five  degrees  of  Reaumur.  ‘ 
Their  sanative  qualities  are  not  their  only  virtues they  are 
used  in  cooking,  in  washing,  and  in  every'  domestic  purpose 
for  which  warm  water  is  required ; lastly,  they  are  intro- 
duced into  each  house  by  subterranean  pipes,  and  thus  serve 
to  warm  the  lower  rooms  during  winter. 

The  Alagnon  waters  a pleasant  valley  at  the  base  of  the 
Plomb  du  Cantai,  and  near  the  Puy  du  Peroux.  Murat, 
the  chief  town  in  a subprefecture,  stands  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  same  river ; the  men  are  employed  in  making  copper 
utensils,  and  the  women  in  working  lace ; the  latter  occupa- 
tion serves  to  rccal  that  sort  of  industry  which  was  first 
introduced  by  Colbert  into  Upper  Auvergne."*  The  Puy- 
Marv,  a volcanic  peak,  rises  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Col 
de  Cabre  in  the  district®  of  Mauriac.  The  small  town  of 
Solera  in  the  same  district®  is  built  on  a current  of  lava  j°  it 
gives  its  name  to  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
die  finest  catde  in  Auvergne  are  reared.  The  mountaineers 
are  said  to  be  quarrelsome  and  prone  to  revolt,  defects 
which  may  he  attributed  to  an  insulated  situation  and  die 
want  of  education/  Mauriac,  a small  town,  is  situated  on 
the  side  of  a basaltic  bill/  which  commands  an  extensive 
and  magnificent  view.  In  the  vicinity  are  die  romantic  val- 
ley of  Fontanges,  and  the  water-falls  of  Salins ; a labyrinth 
of  deep  glens  and  precipitous  rocks  stretches  to  die  hanks  of 
the  Rue,  and  exhibits  all  tho  variety  of  forms  diat  are  to  be 
found  in  volcanic  countries. 

V allies  watered  by  small  streams  separate  die  group  of 
die  Cantai  from  dial  of  Mout-Dor ; the  immense  labyrinth, 
which  they  form,  leads  from  die  department  of  Cantai  to 
diat  of  Puy  de  Dome. 

Having  arrived  above  the  region  of  the  fir,  pastures  cover 
the  sides  of  all  die  mountains'  which  are  grouped  round  the 
Puv  de  Sancy ; their  bases  form  a plateau  with  a southern 
inclination.  Herds  of  cattle  are  seen  at  distant  intervals, 
and  a few  scattered  cottages  serve  to  vary  a dreary  country, 
in  which  die  traveller  cannot  find  a single  tree  to  shelter 
himself  against  die  rays  of  the  sun.  The  peasantry  who 
inhabit  the  mountains,  repair  to  a Gothic  chapel,  built  in  die 
sixteenth  century ; great  numbers  perform  a pilgrimage  to  it 
ever)'  year;*  on  Sundays  and  other  days,  consecrated  to 
divine  service,  many  mountaineers  meet  at  die  same  place. 

k “ It  is  the  chief  town  of  an  arrondiseemenl  composed  of  com- 
munes." 

‘ A dying  material  preparod  from  lichens. — P. 

k The  ancient  and  modern  names  both  signify  thermal  waters. — P. 

1 44  Their  sanative  qualities  are  less  important  than  their  other 
uses." 

“ Murat  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  point  lac*. — The  manufac- 
ture of  point  lace  was  introduced  into  France  by  Colbert  in  1665.  Sa- 
vory, Diet.  Comm.  Tom.  i.  p.  101.  Torn,  in  art.  Point. — P. 

• 4*  Armnduncment.” 

• On  the  right  bank  of  the  Maronne.  M.  B. 

P **  The  inhabitants  of  these  mountains  are  said  to  bo  obstinate  and 
quarrelsome  (matins  el  qtterellenrs  )" 

a Between  the  Ouze  and  the  Dordogne.  M.  B. 

• 44  It  is  celebrated  in  the  country  for  an  annual  pilgrimage." 
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A cottage,  which  lias  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  an  j 
inn,  may  be  seen  near  the  chapel ; it  is  frequented  by  pe- 
destrians in  their  excursions  to  Mont-Dor,  and  by  all  those, 
whether  natives  or  strangers,  who  require  something  strong- 
er than  the  limpid  water  which  flows  from  a neighbouring 
wring.  On  die  approach  of  winter,  the  peasantry  aban- 
don their  mountain  cottages,  the  chapel  is  closed  until 
spring,  and  the  deep  snows  render  the  roads  impassable. 
At  some  distance  from  the  chapel,  is  situated  the  Trou  de 
Soucy,  a natural  excavation  in  die  form  of  a funnel,  about  a 
hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  terminating  in  a gulf  or  pit  not 
less  dian  eighty  feet  in  depth.  The  extent  of  the  cavity 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  to  judge  from  the  prolonged 
noise  occasioned  by  die  discharge  of  a gun,  it  must  be  con- 
siderable. It  would  be  wrong  to  consider  this  excavation 
as  an  ancient  crater ; it  may  be  also  remarked  as  the  most 
curious  circumstance  respecting  it,  that  it  is  filled  to  the 
depdi  of  at  least  six  feet,  with  limpid  water,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  too  is  always  much  lower  than  diat  of  most  . 
of  die  springs  in  the  country ; but  the  phenomenon  may 
be  easily  explained,  from  the  fact  that  the  porous  lava 
which  lines  the  cavity,  promotes  evaporation.  The  coun- 
try people  aflirm  that  die  gulf  communicates  with  the  wa- 
ters of  I>ake  Pavin,  a lake  which  in  appearance  at  least, 
resembles  a crater.  It  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a cir- 
cular cavity,  not  less  than  a hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
xlepth.  The  sides  of  die  cavity  arc  well  wooded,  and  the 
iuxuriance  of  the  vegetation  which  covers  diem  may  be 
attributed  to  the  moisture  exhaled  from  the  waters ; the 
banks  of  the  lake  are  formed  by  the  lava,  which  flowed  i 
from  the  sides  of  the  Puy  de  Mondial,  a neighbouring 
volcano.  The  black  waters  of  the  lake,  fed  by  no  visible 
spring,  and  continually  discharged  by  an  adjoining  outlet, 
form  the  Couse,  a small  river,  which  fertilizes  the  neigh- 
bouring meadows.  A limpid  stream  feeds  the  lake  of 
Mount  Sineyre,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  last,  but 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  outlet  to  the  waters  which 
it  continually  receives. 

Few  travellers  visit  the  volcanic  heights1  that  encompass 
Mont-Dor  without  ascending  die  Puy  de  Saucy,  of  which 
die  pyramidal  summit  is  apparent  from  every  part  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  rocks  that  compose  it,  are  im- 
pressed with  all  the  characters  of  an  igneous  origin ; die 
groups  of  Mont-Dor  and  die  Cantal  may  be  said  to  attest 
those  great  convulsions  of  nature,  of  which  the  volcanos 
now  in  action  can  furnish  but  an  imperfect  idea.  No  cra- 
ters can  be  seen ; the  fused  substances,  raised  from  an  im- 
mense depth,  and  forced  through  die  superincumbent 
granite,  exhibited  probably  after  their  consolidation  enor- , 
inous  and  rugged  masses,  which  the  action  of  die  attnos-  i 
phere  and  of  ages  has  scattered  in  every  direction.  These  j 
masses,  once  so  awful  from  their  height,  and  imposing 
from  their  extent,  now  present  only  broken  skeletons,  whose  | 
pointed  peaks  threaten  to  overwhelm  the  vallies  below  diem. 
The  eastern  declivities  of  the  Puy  de  Sancy  are  not  very 
precipitous,  and  the  chairmen  in  the  valley  to  which  visit- 
ors resort  on  account  of  die  thermal  baths,  have  frequent- 
ly carried  ladies  to  the  summit.  The  verdant  slopes  are 
covered  with  diick  and  tufted  grass;  a sheet  of  water 
formed  by  all  die  springs  which  descend  from  the  higher 

• “ Puy*." 

• The  Peak  of  the  Crow. 

• M Gorge  do  I'Eufer '—ravine  of  B^fer  (Hell.) 


declivities,  occupies  a small  part  of  a lofty  plain,  where  the 
traveller  rests  before  climbing  the  peak,  it  often  happens 
that  those  who  commence  dieir  journey  at  day-break,  when 
no  clouds  appear  on  die  mountain,  and  when  they  expect 
to  be  rewarded  for  their  labour  by  a magnificent  and 
extensive  view,  find  diemselves  on  reaching  the  summit  of 
the  volcanic  pyramid,  where  a cross  formed  of  die  same 
substance  has  been  erected,  suddenly  involved  in  a dense 
fog  which  prevents  them  from  discovering  even  the  narrow 
path  by  which  diey  have  ascended.  The  inscriptions  on 
the  four  sides  of  the  cross  are  then  only  visible  ; from  them 
they  may  learn  that  diey  have  ascended  2720  feet,  that 
die  rock  on  which  diey  stand,  is  109  feet  higher  than  the 
Plomb  du  Cantal,  1368  higher  than  the  Puy  de  Dome, 
and  6136  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  lastly,  that  diey 
have  reached  the  highest  point  in  central  France.  If  the 
sun’s  rays  dissipate  the  clouds  collected  around  them,  they 
may  see  on  one  side  the  romantic  valley  of  Mont-Dor,  and 
beyond  it  an  almost  boundless  horizon,  and  on  the  left,  the 
valley  of  Enfer,  frightful  from  its  depth  and  from  the  rug- 
ged rocks  that  surround  it.  Having  left  die  Pic  do  la 
Croix/  the  traveller  may  wander  through  meadows,  where 
golden  ranunculus  and  potentilla  contrast  urith  the  ver- 
dure of  the  other  plants.  Only  a few  scanty  tufts  of  veg- 
etation issue  from  the  crevices  in  the  valley  of  Enfer,* 
and  from  the  steep  rocks  which  border  that  of  La  Cour, 
whilst  in  the  ravines  above  dieir  frightful  precipices,  the 
snow  remains  even  in  the  month  of  August.  The  view 
from  the  slippery  declivities  on  die  western  side  of  the  val- 
ley,11 extends  over  deep  and  sequestered  vallies,  while  the 
cattle  on  the  heights  seem  almost  suspended  from  pastures, 
on  winch  man  cannot  walk  without  fear.  The  shepherds 
frequently  drive  a stake  into  the  ground  above  these  preci- 
pices, and  attach  diemselvcs  to  it  by  means  of  a cord ; 
diey  are  thus  enabled  to  mow  the  grass  which  grows  in  al- 
most inaccessible  situations,  but  which  the  wind  too  often 
scatters  before  they  have  time  to  collect  it. 

The  highest  part  of  the  valley  of  Mont-Dor  is  watered 
by  the  small  river  Dor ; it  is  formed  by  a number  of 
streams  collected  on  die  Puy  de  Sancy,  from  which  it  de- 
scends in  cascades  through  a vertical  fissure  in  die  midst 
of  rugged  rocks.  Fir  trees  cover  the  base  of  die  moun- 
tain ; a rapid  stream,  which  die  inhabitants  call  die  Cas- 
cade of  the  Serpent,"  winds  in  die  shade  of  their  dismal 
foliage  on  the  right  of  the  Dor;  it  is  almost  concealed  in 
many  places  by  tufts  of  the  broad-leaved  cacalia  and  the 
blue  flowering  sonchus.  Below  it  and  on  the  same  side  of 
the  valley,  die  waters  of  die  Dogne  full  from  a height  of 
not  less  than  a hundred  and  sixty  feet ; diey  mingle  near 
die  fall  with  the  waters  of  the  Dor,  and  form  the  Dor- 
dogne. The  Capuchin,  a rock  composed  of  porphyritic 
lava,  so  called  because  one  of  its  fragments/  when  seen 
from  a distance,  has  some  resemblance  to  a monk  in  the 
dress  of  tlvat  order,  rises  on  the  opposite  bank  of  die  river. 
The  village  of  Bains  fronts  the  same  rock  ; a walk  lately 
planted  with  trees  leads  from  it  to  the  banks  of  the  Dor- 
dogne, across  which  an  iron  bridge  has  been  erected. 
Since  the  new  baths  were  constructed  on  die  site  of  those 
that  were  built  by  die  Romans,  the  village  has  been  en- 
larged and  embellished,  and  has  now  become  a place  of 

4 Valley  of  Moot- Dor. 

• ('agfutit  dm  Scrptnt, 

1 “ A prism  detached  from  the  maas." 
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resort  for  strangers  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  die  mid-  |j  n 
die  of  September.  The  baths  form  a simple  and  at  die  ! p 
lame  time  a solid  and  elegant  edifice ; they  arc  built  of  a c 
dark  coloured  lava,  and  covered  with  large  and  thin  stones1  1 1 
of  the  same  substance  ; on  the  whole,  they  are  not  unlike  1 1; 
the  buildings  of  the  Romans.  The  pilasters  and  arcades  1 1 
in  front  correspond  well  with  the  columns  and  other  re-  t 
mains  of  an  ancient  monument,  which  probably  formed  i c 
part  of  a temple  that  some  wealthy  Roman  erected  on  die  j 
square  before  the  new  edifice,  to  commemorate  a cure  j t 
which,  it  was  supposed,  the  waters  had  effected.  The  va-  t 
ried  and  picturesque  sites  in  the  valley  and  neighbourhood  1 
of  Mont-Dor  are  visited  by  the  strangers  who  frequent  the  1 
bath? ; the  exercise  which  they  take  contributes  perhaps  t 
as  much  as  the  diermal  springs  to  the  improvement  of  their 
health.  Few  persons  leave  the  country  before  they  have 
seen  Lake  Chambon  in  which  the  river  Couse  has  its 
source.  The  romantic  scenery  near  the  lake,  accords  so  ! 
well  with  the  views  which  Sidonius  ApolKnaris  describes 
round  his  house,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
its  banks  were  inhabited  by  that  celebrated  prelate  of  Gaul, b 
who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century .* 

We  may  pass  from  the  valley  of  Mont-Dor  to  different 
places  not  unworthy  of  notice  in  the  district  of  Issoire.4 
St.  Nectaire,  a small  burgh  famous  for  its  cheese,  contains 
the  remains  of  several  Roman  baths,  which  serve  to  prove 
its  antiquity.  One  of  the  five  or  six  rivers  in  die  depart-  \ 
ment,  called  the  Couse,*  traverses  Issoire,  a town  that  was 
founded  before  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  and  to  which  the 
Romans  gave  the  name  of  hsiodurum / The  church  ap- 
pears to  be  of  an  architecture  anterior  to  the  Gothic  ; mo- 
saic ornaments  are  observed  on  die  outside,  and  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  Zodiac  are  represented  on  the  walls  ; Virgo 
and  Libra  adorn  the  principal  front.  The  Latin  names  of 
these  signs,  sculptured  in  Roman  characters,  ore  proofs 
diat  the  church  was  built  at  n very  remote  period ; die 
choir  rests  on  a subterranean  chapel.  The  town  is  embel- 
lished with  several  broad  and  well  built  streets,  besides 
fountains,  squares,  a fine  public  walk  and  a covered  mar- 
ket place,  built  of  granite.  Issoire  was  the  birthplace  of 
Anthony  Duprat,  chancellor  of  France,  who  after  the  deadi 
of  his  wife,  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became  a cardi- 
nal ; he  abolished  the  pragmatic  sanction,  rendered  offices" 
venal,  increased  die  imposts,  and  lived  long  enough  to  he 
execrated  by  his  countrymen.  Iron  and  coal  mines  are, 
worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auxat  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  AIKer.  More  than  a million  of  botdes  are  made  | 
every  year  at  the  glass  works  of  La  Conibellc  in  die  same 
district.1'  Sauxillanges*  contains  about  two  thousand  inhab- 
itants ; they  carry  on  a trade  in  earthen  ware,  saws,  scythes 
and  woollen  stuffs  of  dieir  own  manufacture.1* 

The  Allier,  a broad  but  shallow  river,  winds  through  Li- 


magne ; it  is  bordered  on  die  left  by  granite  rocks  which  rise 
perpendicularly  near  the  village  of  St.  Yvoine,  and  threat- 
en to  overwhelm  both  die  boatman  who  steers  his  bark,  and 
the  traveller  who  pursues  his  journey  along  the  road1  on  die 
hanks  of  the  river.  The  burgh  of  Vic  le  Comte  is  built  on 
the  right  bank  beyond  die  village  ; it  may  be  mentioned  as 
the  birthplace  of  die  immortal  Lesage.  Billom,"*  a town 
of  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  supposed  to  be  die  most 
ancient  in  Auvergne,  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  about 
two  leagues  distant  from  the  Allier.  It  may  be  seen  from 
the  summit  of  the  Puy  de  Corent,  a mountain  of  the  abso- 
lute height  of  about  nineteen  hundred  feet,  composed  of 
lime  and  sandstone,  which  were  originally  deposited  by 
the  fresh  waters  that  covered  the  whole  of  Limagne,  and 
crowned  widi  lava  and  basalt.  Billom  whs  formerly  cel- 
ebrated, and  it  has  again  become  so  of  late  years,  on  ac- 
count of  a college  under  the  direcuon  of  the  jesuits.  At 
! the  time  of  dieir  expulsion,  a picture  was  found  in  die 
college  church,  of  which  many  engravings  were  afterwards 
sold  in  France ; it  represented  religion  under  the  emblem 
of  a ship  guided  by  the  jesuits.  The  principal  articles 
made  in  the  town  are  silks  and  porcelain  of  admirable 
fineness." 

The  road  to  Clermont  passes  along  die  base  of  Gergo- 
via,°  a calcareous  and  volcanic  mountain  ; the  name  serv  es 
still  to  indicate  the  site  of  die  principal  city  in  the  country 
l of  die  Artemi , a city  that  Cesar  besieged  without  success. 
It  was  built  in  a plain  on  the  mountain,?  of  which  the  ab- 
solute height  is  not  less  than  two  thousand  three  hundred 
feet.  The  site  is  accurately  described  in  the  Commenta- 
ries ; die  country  people  have  often  found  there  broken 
amphora^  Roman  medals  and  Gallic  axes.4  The  traveller 
may  form  from  die  same  place  some  notion  of  the  wealth 
and  industry  of  Limagne ; he  may  sec  villages  crowded 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  hills  covered  with  vineyards, 
vallies  shaded  by  fruit  trees,  and  in  die  distance,  the  fer- 
ule plain  diat  extends  from  die  hanks  of  the  Allier  to  the 
volcanic  summits  diat  command  Clermont,  Volvic  and 
Rioin.  The  heights  above  the  plain  are  crowned  in  dif- 
ferent directions  with  old  and  dark  casdes,  while  the  plain 
itself  is  watered  by  numerous  streams  or  by  canals  cut  by 
; die  husbandmen,  and  is  agreeably  diversified  with  mead- 
ows, corn  fields,  orchards  and  plantations  of  poplar  trees. 
Pont  du  Chateau*  contains  about  diree  thousand  inhabit- 
ants ; it  is  situated  near  the  extremity  of  the  plain  on  the 
banks  of  die  Allier,  which  flows  beneath  a modem  bridge, 
| and  falls  die  height  of  several  feet  from  an  artificial  em- 
bankment.1 

Clermont  is  built  on  a height  which  cannot  be  said  to 
be  very  lofty,  if  compared  with  die  mountains  that  sur- 
j round  iu  Ramparts  adorned  with  fine  trees  form  an  en- 
closure round  narrow  and  dismal  streets.*  It  may  be 


» 44  With  slabs  (dalUs.y1 

* Sidonius  Apollinaria  was  bishop  of  .tfasTti<mu'riti<ian(Clermont.)--P. 

* S«e  th«  note  at  the  end  of  th«  work  by  Doctor  Bertrand,  entitled : 
Rukerckta  $ur  lea  propriittt  physvpua,  cSimiq tua  et  mddititudes  dr-s  taut 
du  Mont-Dor. 

4 “The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Mont-Dor  comprehend*  the  moat 
interesting  part  of  the  arrondissement  of  Issoire,  hut  the  principal 
towns  in  the  same  arrondmement  are  situated  in  an  eastern  direction 

from  the  mountain.” 

* Couze. 

* “ Its  Latin  name  is  haieduntm"  (Iiiadurum,  Encyc.  Meth.  Q6og. 
Mod.  art.  Issoire.) — P. 

« Judicial  offices  (chargta  da  judicature.)  Moron. — Diet.  Hist.  Caen. 
1804— P- 


1 44  Commune/'  1 Sauxilangcs- 

h “ They  manufacture  scythes,  saws,’ pottery,  and  woollen  stufl*.”' 

* 44  The  road  cut  in  the  rock." 

■ Billon. 

• 44  Potcries  fines— Mo  fifes  de  nouveautes.’’ 

■ Modern  name,  Gergoviat  (Encyc.  Meth.) 

f 41  It  occupied  the  plateau  of  the  mountain" — its  flat  summit. 

e The  ancient  Gauls  used  two-edged  battle-axes  (bipenrua) — P. 

* Pont  du  Cbatel. 

• 44  — which  flows  beneath  a bridge  lately  erected,  and  then  falls 
over  a dam  (digue)  in  a sheet  of  foam  (e*  nappe  blatvAdtre.)" 

' 44  Boulevards  planted  with  fine  trees  form  a regular  enclosure 
round  the  town,  which  consist*  for  the  moat  part  of  narrow  and  gloomy 
streets." 
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urged,  however,  that  the  gloomy  appearance  of  the  town  is 
owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  lava  with  which  the  houses 
are  built ; the  inhabitants  cover  them  with  a coat  of  plas- 
ter, but  the  lava  always  resumes  its  sombre  colour.  The 
cathedral  was  commenced  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  it  re- 
mains still  in  an  unfinished  state ; the  architecture  is  bold 
and  elegant ; the  greatest  ornaments  in  tlio  interior  are  the 
finely  painted  windows ; the  white  marble  figures  on  the 
outside  contrast  well  with  the  dark  lava  of  which  it  is  con- 
structed. The  church  of  Notre-Damc  du  Port  is  without 
doubt  a much  more  ancient  building ; lighted  by  arcades 
and  not  by  ogives,  and  loaded  with  inscriptions  in  Roman 
characters,  it  was  in  all  probability  founded  shortly  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  Gaul. 

The  principal  squares  (places)  arc  very  large,  and  some 
of  them  worthy  of  particular  notice.  That  of  Jamie  forms 
a rectangle,  not  a square ; a covered  market  is  erected  in 
the  middle  of  it.  A Gothic  fountain  ornamented  with  ara- 
besques rises  in  the  square  of  Champcix,  a large  but  irreg- 
ular quadrangle.  That  of  the  Poteruc*  is  bordered  by  an 
agreeable  walk,  from  which  the  plains  of  Limagne,  and  the 
summit  of  the  Puy  de  Dome  may  be  distinctly  seen.  A 
fountain  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk  has  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Dcsaix,  at  the  extremity  of  Unit  of  Taureau.  ] 
The  ancient  college,  a very  elegant  building,  is  situated  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  last  monument ; large  halts  are 
set  apart  for  public  schools  of  drawing,  mineralogy  and 
natural  history ; it  contains  besides  a valuable  collection 
of  casts  from  the  finest  ancient  statues,  and  of  different  ar- 
ticles in  the  Uiree  natural  kingdoms,  among  others,  tho  best 
mineralogical  specimens  of  die  department.  Other  apart- 
ments are  reserved  for  the  academical  society  and  for  a 
library  of  twenty  thousand  volumes.8  A white  marble 
statue  of  Pascal,  certainly  the  most  illustrious  man  that 
Clermont  has  produced,  has  been  placed  in  the  library. 
A large  and  valuable  botanical  garden  is  connected  with 
the  college.' 

The  fountain  of  St.  AJlyro,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Cler- 
mont, is  considered  by  the  inhabitants  the  greatest  wonder 
in  the  place,  and  guides  are  ever  ready  to  show  it  to  stran- 
gers. It  is  a ferruginous  spring,  abundantly  impregnated 
with  carbonate  of  lime  ; it  supplies  baths,  the  use  of  which 
medical  men  consider  beneficial  in  some  complaints.  The 
transparency  of  the  water  does  not  indicate  the  ingredients 
that  compose  it,  for  in  that  respect  it  may  vie  with  the  pur- 
est crystal.  Diverted  into  small  buildings,  where  it  is  made 
to  fall  in  minute  particles'*  on  different  objects,  such  as  flow- 
ers, fruits,  branches  of  trees,  and  stuffed  animals  of  the 
largest  or  smallest  size,  it  covers  them  with  so  fine  a o.al- 

• Saiiarr  of  tho  Po«tcrn  gate. 
k u 15,000  volumes.” 

* Clermont  li*«  a fine  college,  ami  a literary  society  founded  in  1741. 
(Encyc.  Meth.) — In  the  organization  of  public  instruction  in  France, 
Clermont  has  an  academy,  and  a royal  college.  (Aiinan.  Royal,  lttfij.) 

4 “ In  a fine  spray.” 

■ In  one  of  the  hall*  of  the  bathing  establishment.  M.  B. 

1 The  waters  of  tho  spring  have  formed  a wall  more  than  140  paces 
long,  and  in  some  places  15  or  iZ)  feet  high,  with  a small  bridge,  under 
which  flow*  the  Tiretaiue.  Encyc.  Mein.— P. 

< — " a bridge,  similar  to  the  preceding,  over  tho  rivulet  into  which 
it  fall*." 

k u Its  manufactories  and  its  tanneries  are  of  little  importance  ; it 
is  however  noted  for  its  preserves  (pAu*  de  fruit*.)" — Toe  principal 
manufactures  of  Clermont  arc  fine  raleens,  coarse  serges,  druggets,  lin- 
en cloth,  ribbands,  *i Ik  stocking*,  candles  and  paper  It*  preserved 
apricots  have  long  been  celebrated.  (Ed.  Encyc.)— It  carries  on  a 


careous  sediment  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  petri- 
factions without  changing  their  forms.  These  articles  are 
collected'  and  sold  to  strangers,  many  of  whom,  while  ob- 
serving die  manner  in  which  the  calcareous  molecules  are 
disengaged  from  the  waters,  erroneously  believe  diat  they 
can  discover  in  this  mechanical  operation,  the  phenomena 
of  petrifaction.  The  spring  of  St.  Allyre  has  made  for  it- 
self a calcareous  embankment  that  terminates  in  an  irregu- 
lar arch,  under  which  flows  a small  rivulet/  The  natural 
bridge  and  embankment  are  formed  by  die  sediment  which 
the  waters  deposited  around  die  plants  that  grew  in  their 
course.  The  calcareous  sediment  thus  deposited  extends 
over  a space  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length ; 
f a branch  of  die  same  spring  forms  at  present  other  works 
of  die  same  kind,*  and  as  die  length  gained  every  year 
does  not  exceed  four  inches,  it  follows  that  a period  of  sev- 
en hundred  years  must  have  elapsed  before  the  bridge  and 
embankment  which  are  now  seen,  were  completed. 

Clermont  is  not  a manufacturing  town  ; it  possesses  but 
few  manufactories  or  works  of  any  kind/  It  may  be  con- 
sidered however  an  important  depot  for  the  neighbouring 
departments,  and  even  for  Bordeaux,  Lyons  and  Paris. 
The  people  in  Auvergne  believe  it  to  bo  a town  of  great 
, antiquity ; the  ancient  name  of  Nemelum  renders  their 
opinion  not  improbable,  but  if  it  existed  at  the  time  that 
Cesar  laid  siege  to  Gcrgovia,  it  must  have  been  a place 
of  litde  importance,  for  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
general.  It  cannot  be  denied  dtat  it  was  enlarged  and  em- 
bellished by  Augustus ; indeed  to  perpetuate  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  emperor’s  munificence,  it  was  called  Avgusto- 
j Ycmetum / It  retained  its  senate  and  magistrates  until 
the  seventh  century  ; the  present  name  of  the  town  appears 
to  have  been  derived  from  that  of  an  ancient  castle  on  a 
neighbouring  height ; it  is  certain  at  least  that  both  the 
one  and  the  other  were  called  Clarus  Mons.k 

The  Puy  de  Crouellc,  Mount  Rognon  and  various  oth- 
er mountains,  the  product  of  volcanic  fires,  seem  like  so 
many  low  hills  from  the  lofty  ramparts*  of  Clermont,  but 
they  appear  very  different  from  the  plain  below  the  town ; 
the  first  rises  to  the  height  of  more  than  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  highest  part  of  the  town  ; the  inclination  of 
the  alternate  calcareous  and  basaltic  strata  towards  its  cen- 
tre, may  be  considered  tho  traces  of  the  subterranean 
shocks  by  which  it  was  raised."1  The  basaltic  cone  on  tho 
second  has  been  ascertained  to  be  at  least  eight  hundred 
feet  above  its  base,  and,  like  many  other  heights  in  the 
same  country,  it  is  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
building."  Mont-Ferrand  has  been  called  a suburb  of 
Clermont,  although  it  is  about  a mile  and  a half  distant 

great  trade  in  preserved  apricot*  and  apple*  (pdtes  d'akricoU  tt  d* 
jxrmmts.)  Savory.— P. 

I 1 dugustemenuiu  m . D’Anr. 

I h “ The  ancient  city  was  embellished  by  Augustus,  in  gratitude  fcr 
which  it  took  the  name  of  Jhgusto-Xrmttum.  It  retained  it*  senate 
| until  the  7th  century,  and  finally  took  it*  present  name  from  a caotio 
which  commanded  it,  and  whicn  gave  to  it*  mountain  the  name  of 
Clarus  Aha*." — Clermont  i*  situated  on  a small  eminence  at  the  foot 
of  a lofty  mountain.  Ed,  Encyc. — The  modern  Latin  name*  of  Cler- 
mont are  CUromon*  and  Claromontum.  Encyc.  Moth.— P. 

* M Boulevard*.” 

■ 14  The  find  exhibit*  on  a height  of  nearly  300  feet  above  the  plain, 
traces  of  it*  elevation  from  beneath  (*mtleremmt)  in  the  inclination  of 
it*  alternately  calcareous  and  volcanic  strata  toward*  it*  centre.” 

• " The  second,  which  rise*  to  the  height  of  more  than  800  feet 
above  it*  base,  present*  a basaltic  cone,  crowned  liko  many  other*  in 
the  country,  with  the  ruin*  of  a castle  constructed  of  it*  prains." 
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from  the  walls  ;*  it  consists  of  dark  Gothic  houses,  that  are 
crowded  on  an  inclined  plain.  A country  different  from 
that  which  has  been  last  described,  extends  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

The  oldest  building  in  the  burgh  of  Chamaillcrc*  is  a 
church  that  was  built  in  the  fourth  century  f there  are  be- 
sides six  paper  mills  that  are  put  in  motion  by  the  Fonta- 
nat,  which  waters  a romantic  valley.  Old  walnut  trees 
display  their  thick  foliage,  while  the  broad-leaved  ivy 
clings  round  their  trunks ; vines  appear  suspended  above 
a road  that  follows  the  windings  of  a limpid  stream ; gran- 
ite mountains  support  two  immense  currents  of  lava  and 
masses  of  scoris  ; and  excavations  similar  to  those  at  Poz- 
zuoli  exhale  carbonic  acid.  A thermal  spring  whose  wa- 
ters are  acidulated  and  ferruginous,  was  perhaps  not  un- 
known to  Cesar,  at  all  events  it  bears  his  name  ;d  in  the 
grotto  of  Royat,  another  spring  issues  from  volcanic  rocks 
by  seven  outlets,  and  forms  as  many  cascades ; in  short 
the  whole  valley  may  remind  an  Italian  of  the  finest  sites 
in  his  country.  The  Puy-Chateix,  so  called  from  a cas- 
tle which  was  built  by  the  dauphins  of  Auvergne,  rises 
above  the  village  and  grotto  of  Royat.  The  mineralogist 
may  find  near  its  summit,  in  the  veins  that  run  through  the 
granite,  beautiful  specimens  of  sulphate  of  barytes ; the 
botanist  may  discover  several  rare  plants  and  lichens  of 
the  finest  colours.  Those  who  have  neglected  the  previous 
study  requisite  for  the  enjoyment  of  scientific  researches, 
may  accept  die  invitation  of  the  villagers,  who  are  ready  to 
show  strangers  the  Granaries  of  Ccetar.  It  is  thus  that 
they  call  a ruin  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  where  travellers 
have  seen  rye,  wheat  and  other  grain  slightly  carbonized," 
in  all  probability  the  effect  of  a fire  by  which  the  granaries 
of  the  ancient  castle  were  destroyed. 

An  author  of  some  celebrity*  affirms  that  the  Puy  de 
Dome  is  not  a mountain ; but  what  other  name  can  he 
given  to  an  eminence  which  commands  all  the  volcanic 
summits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clermont,  and  of  which 
the  absolute  elevation  is  not  less  than  4500  feet,  and  the 
height  above  the  base  2200.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  the  writers  who  describe  the  crater  of  the  Puy  de 
Dome,  have  never  ascended  it.*  This  mountain,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  an  ancient  monument  of  subterranean 
convulsions,  was  probably  raised  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth  through  a crater,  the  orifice  of  which  it  has  covered 
with  its  own  mass.  The  ancients  called  it  Podium  Du - 
mente ; it  is  composed  of  a spungy  rock  through  which 
arc  disseminated  ferruginous  lamina?  of  dazzling  lustre.* 
The  same  rock  is  of  igneous  origin,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  domite,  the  type  of  other  analogous  substances. 

* Monlferrand,  at  the  distance  of  a quarter  of  a league  from  Cler- 
mont (half  a league.  M.  B.,1  form*  with  it  a single  municipality,  by  the 
name  of  Clermont-Ferrand.  Encyc.  Melh.  1764.— F. 

b Charoalieres.  (Vosgien.) 

* “ The  email  town  (bovrg)  of  Chamaillere  contains  a church  built 
in  the  fourth  century." 

* — “ known  to  Ctcear,  whoae  name  it  still  bears." 

* “ It  is  thus  that  they  call  an  eboulevunt  (mass  of  debris  or  shingle) 
which  covers  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  in  which  may  be  found 
grain*  of  rye  and  wheat,  slightly  carbonized." 

1 M.  Blanqoi,  in  his  Account  of  a Journey  to  the  South  of  France 
(Relation  d'un  voyage  cm  midi  de  l*  Franca.)  He  make*  the  absolute 
elevation  equal  to  §000  feet. 

* Besides  the  work  last  mentioned,  see  also  that  entitled  : L'Ermite 
n province,  tome  viii-  p.  326. 

k Lamin*  of  specular  iron  (Daubeny Domite  is  a trachjrtic  rock 
consisting  of  an  aggregation  of  imperfect  microecopic  crystals  of  glassy 
felspar,  with  several  other  minerals  imbedded,  among  which  are  spec- 
ular and  tiUaiferous  iron  in  dispersed  grains,  blade-shaped  lamina  or 


Long  and  thick  grass  extends  from  the  base  to  the  summit, 
where  a small  excavation,  the  only  remains  of  an  ancient 
hermitage  and  chapel,  has  been  dignified  with  the  name 
of  a crater,  although  it  is  deemed  inaccurate  to  call  the 
Puy  de  Dome  a mountain.  The  view  from  the  summit 
loses  in  richness  what  it  gains  in  extent;  no  near  or  well- 
defined  objects  form  a shade  to  a succession  of  air}'  dis- 
tances ; the  sixty  volcanos  that  form  a long  line  from  its 
base,  might  almost  he  compared  to  so  many  mole-hills  in 
a field.  The  Puy  de  Nadailhat,  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  two  thousand  feet  above  the  plain,  has  vomited  from  its 
sides  an  immense  mass  of  lava,  called  thft  Scrre,  occupy- 
ing on  a considerable  breadth,  an  extent  of  nearly  three 
leagues.  The  Puy  de  Pariou,  which  rises  near  the  base 
of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  is  remarkable  for  a regular  and  well 
preserved  crater,  about  960  feet  in  diameter  and  280  in 
depth ; the  mountain  itself  is  not  less  than  five  hundred 
feet  higher  than  the  last ; still  both  of  them  appear  very 
insignificant  from  the  Puy  dc  Dome. 

The  white  summits  of  the  Great  Sarcouy  and  the  Puy 
Chopine  on  the  north  of  the  mountains  last  mentioned,  indi- 
cate a different  origin  from  that  of  the  neighbouring  heights. 
In  the  first,  the  same  porous  substance  may  be  discovered,  as 
that  which  composes  the  Puy  de  Dome,  and  the  name  of 
the  mountain  still  serves  to  indicate  the  use  to  w'hich  the 
rock  was  applied  by  the  ancients ; several  unfinished  sar- 
cophagi  have  been  found  in  the  caverns  dug  by  the  Ro- 
mans ; it  is  certain  they  were  considered  valuable  by  the 
same  people  from  the  property  they  possessed  of  drying 
speedily  uead  bodies  by  absorbing  the  humid  particles. 
The  second  attests  the  convulsions  by  which  the  neighbour- 
ing conical  masses  were  raised,  masses  composed  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  domites,  granite  and  basaltic  rocks.1  The 
district*  of  Riom  extends  to  the  north  of  these  mountains ; 
Pont-Gibaud,1  one  of  the  places  in  the  district,*  has  been 
called  a town,  although  tie  population  does  not  exceed 
eight  hundred  individuals ; it  possesses  a fine  fountain,  min- 
eral springs,  several  com  mills  and  hydraulic  saws ; the  in- 
habitants have  lately  begun  to  work  argentiferous  lead 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood." 

Low  woods  cover  the  base  of  the  Puy  de  Nugere,  and 
in  many  places  thorns  and  nut  trees  conceal  the  vegetable 
mould  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  scoria ; the  same 
Puy  lias  vomited"  from  its  inclined  crater  two  currents  of 
lava,  which  extend  in  different  directions  to  the  distance 
of  3600  yards,  and  meet  below’  Volvic.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  burgh  had  long  used  these  volcanic  materials  for 
building  and  other  purposes ; but  the  same  sort  of  indus- 
try was  not  long  since  much  extended  by  the  ingenious  M. 


regular  octobedrona.  Scropo  on  the  Geology  of  Central  France,  p. 

* “The  second,  attesting  the  elevation  (soulmement)  of  those  conic 

masses  without  craters  of  which  it  is  an  example,  exhibits  a mixture 
of  different  varieties  of  domite,  granite  and  basalt." — Ths  Puy  Cho- 
pine  consists  of  a mass  of  primitive  rocks  showing  sign*  f roal, 

lurbance,  included  between  a bed  of  domite  on  one  side  and  basalt  on 
the  other.  Sc-rops'e  Gool.  of  Cent.  France,  p.  70. — P. 

* “ Arrondissemeot." 

1 Pont-Gibaut.  , 

•“  It  possesses  a fine  mineral  spring  (JonUtina  d'eau  i miner  ate* , ) an 
excellent  flour  mill,  and  several  saw  mills  (srim«  Aydramttqmcs ;)  it 
has  the  prospect  of  deriving  great  advantage  from  a mine  or  argen- 
tiferous lead  in  the  neighbourhood.**  . , . „ 

* “The  Puy  de  Nugere,  tho  base  of  which  is  covered  by  a small 
wood,  in  which  oaks  and  brambles  contend  with  the  haielnul  tree  for 
tho  layer  of  vegetable  earth  formed  by  the  decomposiUon  of  its  soon*, 
has  vomited'’ — 
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Chabrol.  A school  of  drawing  and  sculpture  was  found- 
ed, casts  of  ancient  figures  were  collected,  the  method  of 
mutual  instruction  was  introduced,  and  village  lads  soon 
bocame  draughtsmen  and  sculptors.  Different  machines* 
moved  by  water  were  also  erected,  and  three  times  the 
number  of  hands  were  employed  in  extracting  the  lava.  A 
ready  market  was  found  lor  the  different  products  in  Par- 
is, and  the  lava,  which  had  been  before  only  used  in  build- 
ing bouses  or  in  paving  streets,  is  now  changed  by  means 
of  the  lathe  into  columns,  and  by  the  chisel  into  elegant 
capitals  ; it  serves  also  to  multiply  the  master- works  of  an- 
tiquity, and  is  converted  into  cippi  aqd  funeral  monuments ; 
its  sombre  coloul,  its  solidity,  and  its  texture  not  affected 
by  the  atmosphere,  render  it  more  valuable  for  the  last 
purpose  than  marble  or  even  granite.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  calculate  the  advantages  that  might  accrue  to  the 
department,  from  the  trade  in  these  articles  of  luxury  and 
utility,  if  canals  made  to  communicate  with  the  rivers  that 
descend  towards  the  capital,  gave  greater  facility  to  their 
conveyance,  for  in  the  present  state  of  communication, 
they  are  quadrupled  in  price  by  die  mere  expense  of 
transport. 

The  importance  of  Riom  may  be  attributed  to  its  courts 
of  law,  and  to  die  litigious  propensities  of  the  people  in 
Auvergne  ; at  all  events,  industry  is  at  a low  ebb,  and  die 
trade  of  the  place  is  almost  confined  to  articles  of  primary 
necessity.  The  town,  which  is  well  enough  built,  and  wa- 
tered by  several  fountains,  stands  on  a hill  above  the  Am- 
bene  ; it  is  separated  from  its  suburbs  by  ramparts  and  for- 
tifications/ It  might  be  attended  with  advantage  to  die 
department  if  the  courts  of  justice  were  transferred  to 
Clermont/  The  tribunal,  the  holy  chapel  and  the  prison, 4 
the  latter  a large  and  well-aired  edifice,  are  the  finest 
buildings.  Riom  has  produced  several  distinguished  men, 
but  none  more  so  dian  Gregory  of  Tours.  Although  diere 
is  only  one  long  and  broad  street  in  Aigue-Perse,*  the 
population  amounts  to  five  thousand  inhabitants  ; the  neigh- 
bouring country  abounds  in  picturesque  scenery,  and  that 
circumstance  together  with  its  mineral  springs  may  account 
for  it  being  a place  of  resort  in  the  fine  season.  Two  cel- 
ebrated men,  the  chancellor  Do  L’Hopital  and  die  poet 
Delille,  were  born  in  die  town. 

The  impulse  diat  a canal  and  good  roads  might  give  to 
the  commerce  and  consequently  to  the  wealdi  of  the  de- 
partment, may  be  estimated,  in  some  degree  at  least,  by 
the  industry  observable  along  the  course  of  the  Dore  and 
die  Allier,  and  on  die  road  lately  opened  to  Lyons,  in  the 
district1-  of  Thiers.  The  town  of  die  same  name,  enclosed 
on  all  sides  by  a wild  and  romantic  country,  consists  of 

* A turning-mill  (tour.) 

* — 44  by  well  planted  boulevards." 

* **  It  is  the  seat  of  a royal  court,  wliicli  ought  rather  to  b«  located 
at  Clermont." 

1 44  The  hall  of  justice,*  the  holy  chapel/  and  the  central  prison! " — 

* Palau,  *o  railed,  either  in  imitation  at  that  at  Pan*,  which  wu  originally 
a rojral  palace,  and  wm  ceded  to  the  parliament  and  dUTerrat  tntanals  by 
Louis  X.,  or  because  it  wju  itself  originally  cither  a house  af  the  king  or  of 
•orae  noble,  or  simply  because  justice  was  there  rendered  ut  the  name  of  the 
king.— P. 

f La  SaiaU  ChapdU,  a church  *o  called,  founded  by  John,  duke  of  Berry, 
►o  the  Iftlh  cent.— P. 

! Mai  son  crni/aU  dt  dfUntion — 8c«  note  4 p.  931. 

* I«at,  Aqva  Sparse. — P. 

* “ Arrondiasement." 

» *Mt  haa  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  coarse  cutlery  for  three 
hundred  years." 

* 44  The  manufacture  of  paper  dates  from  a period  almost  equally  re* 


singularly  painted  but  not  inelegant  bouses.  The  inhabit- 
ants have  carried  on  a trade  in  hardware  and  coarse  cut- 
lery during  three  hundred  years,*  and  the  same  sort  of  in- 
dustry furnishes  employment  at  present  to  more  than  twen- 
ty thousand  persons  in  die  town  and  neighbouring  hamlets. 
The  paper  made  in  the  same  place  dates  from  a period 
almost  as  remote,  but  in  consequence  of  the  improvements 
that  have  been  successively  introduced,  the  quantity  now 
manufactured  is  much  greater,  and  the  quality  much  finer/ 
Ten  or  twelve  other  works  are  in  an  equally  prosperous 
state,1  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  Durolle,  the  great 
mover  of  all  its  manufacturing  establishments,  is  oulv  a 
small  stream  that  rushes  through  a narrow  ravine.  The 
villagek  of  St.  Remy  participates  with  Thiers  in  the  same 
kind  of  industry  ; it  carries  on  a trade  in  cutlery  and  hard- 
ware goods,1  and  contains  nearly  four  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  fir  trees  cut  on  the  neighbouring  heights, m are  divided 
into  planks  by  means  of  hydraulic  saws,  at  the  burgh  of 
Puy-Guillaurae  on  the  banks  of  the  Dore.  Maringues  rises 
on  the  Morgc,  not  far  from  the  Allier ; many  of  the  in- 
habitants are  employed  in  dressing  chamois  and  kid  skins.* 
Courpierre,®  the  chief  town  in  an  agricultural  district/  con- 
tains about  three  thousand  individuals ; one  or  two  mills 
have  been  built  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  bones/ 
which  arc  afterwards  used  as  a manure. 

The  district'  of  Ambert,  although  not  so  favourably  situ- 
ated as  the  last,  is  still  very  important  on  account  of  its  in- 
dustry’. The  best  cheeses  in  Auvergne  arc  exported  from 
the  town,  which  gives  name  to  the  district  ;r  die  stream 
which  traverses  it,  and  which  throws  itself  into  the  Dore, 
puts  in  motion  more  than  sixty  paper  mills  and  different 
works/  Arlant*  is  situated  above  Ambert  in  a pleasant 
valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Dolore  ; the  principal  manufac- 
tures arc  lace  and  ribbons ; Marsac  and  Viverols  carry  on 
a trade  in  articles  of  the  same  sort.*  Mines  of  argentifer- 
ous lead  are  worked  with  profit  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Amans-Rochc-Savine  :*  lastly,  the  burghs  of  Oliergues 
and  Cunlhat*  export  the  same  products*  as  Ambert. 

All  those  who  have  visited  the  department,  agree  that  its 
commerce  and  resources  might  be  greatly  increased ; to 
judge  from  the  antimony,  lead  and  coal  mines,  considera- 
ble wealth  might  be  extracted  from  the  depths  of  the  earth. 
The  fruitful  soil  of  Liraagne  might  be  covered  with  the 
richest  harvests,  if  the  prejudices  of  the  peasantry  were 
not  opposed  to  every  improvement.  The  rich  meadows 
of  Mont-Dor,  and  the  fine  pastures  that  cover  all  die  sides 
of  the  volcanic  Puys,  are  admirably  adapted  for  rearing 
cattle ; but  at  present  the  breeds  are  of  an  inferior  kind, 
and  require  to  be  improved  by  introducing  oxen  from 

mot®,  and  the  numerous  improvements  which  havo  bocn  introduced, 
have  served  to  maintain  its  reputation." 

• “ Ton  or  twolvo  tanneries  are  equally  prosperous.” 

• Small  town  ( bourg ) and  capital  of  a canton.  (Vosgien.) 

• “ It  also  manufactures  cutlery." 

• “ On  the  mountains  to  the  W . of  Thiers.’* 

■ “ In  preparing  shammy  {dutmouerie.)" 

• Courpicre,  Courpierea.  r 44  Canton. 

a 44  It  contains  a mill  for  grinding  bones-" 

r 44  Arrondisaement." 

• « — more  than  60  paper  mills,  besides  manufactories  of  tammies, 
cords  and  woollen  garters  {d'iiamirua,  da  lactts  €t  d«  jamtUrw  da 
laine.)'* 

1 Arlanc. 

• " — ere  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  industry. 

1 St.  Amend- Rocho-Sa  vine. 

r Cunlhac.  (| 

■ •* arc  engaged  in  the  same  manufactures. 
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Switzerland,  and  sheep  from  Spain.  The  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  people  in  the  rural  districts  may  be  readily 
inferred  from  the  following  remarks.  A peasant,  encum- 
bered with  unwieldy  wooden  shoes,  may  be  seen  holding  a 
long  goad  in  his  right  hand,  and  driving  oxen  attached  to  a 
wooden  cart,  of  which  die  wheels  without  iron  make  the 
air  resound  with  the  shrill  and  disagreeable  noise  produced 
by  die  friction  on  the  axle-tree.  Tile  ancient  araire,  a 
very  clumsy  plough,"  is  still  used  in  die  fields ; die  plough- 
man stops  his  oxen  by  repeating  die  Latin  words,  tta  hot, 
words  introduced  by  Roman  masters,  from  uliom  they 
bare  been  handed  down  to  men  ignorant  of  dieir  meaning. 
The  cottages  of  the  peasantry  proclaim  their  poverty  ; the 
windows  do  not  admit  sufficient  light,  and  the  doors,  and 
even  the  walls,  hardly  afford  shelter  against  the  blast.  The 
labourer  is  seen  in  Ins  wretched  dwelling,  borne  down  by 
want  and  toil ; his  principal  food  is  cheese  or  milk,  which 

• “ A plough  without  wheel*." 

VOL.  1L— MW.  145  It  146,  6 C 


cannot  be  of  a very  good  quality,  for  the  cows  are  ill-fed, 
and  they  are  used  in  common  with  oxen  in  the  plough. 
But  the  people  arc  laborious  and  worthy  of  a better  fate ; 
the  country-women,  who  carry  on  their  heads  the  provisions 
which  they  sell  in  the  towns,  are  generally  employed  in 
knitting  stoc  kings,  or  in  turning  the  spindle,  as  they  go  to 
market.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  peasants  in  their 
leisure  hours  to  carry  sackfuls  of  earth  to  places  difficult 
of  access,  and  which  the  kindness  of  the  proprietor  allows 
them  to  cultivated  They  are  degraded  by  the  prejudices 
which  prevailed  throughout  France  about  three  centuries 
ago,  and  by  ignorance,  not  of  their  duties,  for  they  are 
honest  and  upright,  but  of  whatever  regards  their  comfort 
and  welfare ; it  may  he  truly  said  that  more  knowledge 
and  less  superstition  might  enable  them  to  enjoy  die  bless- 
ings, of  which  their  laborious  perseverance  renders  them 
not  unworthy. 

* 41  The  peasant*  carry  earth  in  bosket*  to  alinoat  inaccessible 
■ places,  nod  thus  render  them  proper  for  cultivation.'' 
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Europe  continued. — France . — Fourth  Section. — Eastern 
Region. 

Lyonnais,  Burgundy,  Franehc-Comti'  and  Alsace  make 
up  the  eastern  region.  The  inhabitants  are  more  enlight- 
ened and  more  wealthy  than  those  in  the  centra!  depart- 
ments ; die  relative  population  is  also  greater.  The  su- 
perficial extent  is  equal  to  2960  square  leagues,  and  the 
number  of  individuals  to  4,192,000 ; consequently  the 
mean  number  in  every  square  league  is  equal  to  1416.* 
The  mountains  of  Forez  separate  the  two  regions ; in  the 
one  the  people  are  comparatively  ignorant,  poor  and 
wretched  ; in  the  other  they  arc  well  informed,  industrious 
and  happy  : how  happens  it  that  such  differences  exist  in 
a country,  of  which  all  the  inhabitants  enjoy  the  same  rights 
and  privileges,  and  are  governed  by  the  same  laws  ? They 
may  be  accounted  for  by  many  concurring  causes,  but  the 
facility  of  communications  is  perhaps  the  most  effectual  of 
any.  The  region  we  are  about  to  enter  is  better  provided 
with  roads,  navigable  rivers  and  canals*  than  any  other  that 
has  been  yet  described,  and  it  possesses  no  other  advan- 
tage which  exerts  a greater  influence  on  the  industry  of 
the  inhabitants,  or  contributes  more  to  improvements  of 
every  kind. 

The  department  of  the  Loire  is  traversed  from  the 
southern  to  the  northern  extremity  by  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  flows  between  two  chains  of  mountains,  con- 
sisting partly  of  granite  and  partly  of  sandstone  and  lime- 
stone,c and  which  waters  a country  of  little  fertility,  us  the 
insufficiency  of  its  harvests  attests ; the  department  how- 
ever contains  valuable  mines  of  iron  and  lead,  and  the  rich- 


est coal  mines  in  France.  Metals  rendered  subservient  to 
ruany  domestic  purposes,  flax  and  homo  woven  to  satisfy 
the  luxury  of  the  rich,  or  the  wants  of  tiie  poor,  silk  made 
to  assume  a thousand  different  tints,  and  converted  into  ar- 
ticles'1 which  the  caprice  of  fashion  multiplies  almost  to  in- 
finity, yield  greater  profits  to  the  inhabitants  than  any  that 
could  be  derived  from  the  culture  of  the  richest  soil. 

Of  the  three  districts'  into  which  the  department  of  the 
Loire  is  divided,  that  of  St.  Etienne  is  the  most  industrious 
and  the  most  populous.  The  people  in  the  small  town  of 
Ikmrg-Argental  rear  many  silk  worms ; they  are  also  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  crapes  and  different  stuffs/  The 
inhabitants  of  Chambon*  work  their  coal  mines,  manufac- 
ture ribbons,  and  export  a great  many  nails,  knives,  and 
files  Firmuti  carries  on  a trade  in  the  same  articles.1  A 
fine  walk  leads  to  St.  diamond,*  a town  of  six  thousand 
inhabitants,  where  public  baths  have  been  lately  erected.1 
The  waters  of  the  Ban  and  the  Gier1*  serve  to  move  differ- 
ent works  and  not  fewer  than  thirty  ribbon  manufactories.*  • 
Rive  de  Gier"1  contains  not  less  than  eight  thousand  inhab- 
itants ; tiie  wealth  of  the  town  may  be  attributed  to  its 
glass  and  iron  works,  and  to  its  mines  of  excellent  coal, 
worked  by  means  of  forty  steam  engines ; it  is  situated 
near  the  junction  of  three  rallies  ou  the  small  river 
Gier,  and  at  tiie  commencement  of  the  canal  of  Givors. 
The  village  of  Berardiere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
chief  town,  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  iu  steel  foun- 
deries. 

The  immense  progress  that  industry  has  already  made 
in  France,  renders  it  difficult  to  assign  any  limits  to  future 


m 141G-21(>  nearly. — P. 

* “ Roads  ( mutex)  of  different  classes,  common  highways  (ckrmins 
Bsnmwwiu/,  roads  passing  from  one  commune  to  another  or  for  the  use 
of  a particular  commune,)*  several  considerable  secondary  riven* 
(rtrs^rer — navigable  branches.)  two  largo  primary  rivers  (J? cures — the 
Khono  and  the  Rhine,)  and  many  can  Jar'— —■  — 


* la  180!*,  the  roads  of  France  were  classed  as  follows  : vis.  1.  grenl  roods 

K omits  rvutri)  passing  from  one  frontier  of  the  empire  to  another  through 
is ; 2.  roads  Ironic*)  passing  from  one  frontier  to  another,  but  im>i  through 
Paris;  3.  road*  (rimtes)  connecting  die  different  towns  (rfwcsl  of  the  same 
province  or  of  neighbouring  provinces  (—■■■■  the  regulation  snu  founded  on  an 
edict  of  Feb.  I»,  I7j(i.  whence  the  term  province  is  nere  used  ;)  and  4.  private 
roads  {chemins  particulirrs , corresponding  to  ckrmins  commumux  in  the  ang- 
inal text,  and  to  our  cross  roads  or  common  highways,)  connect  mu'  small  towns 
or  villages  (prtiUi  tiiUs — Wgi.)  Code  Administratif.  Part.  Police.  Torn. 
II.  p.  432. — P. 

f The  principal  canals  in  eastern  France  are,  1.  the  Canal  of  Fore*,  intend- 
ed to  open  a communication  tielween  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire  ( — completed 
Smiles  from  Givors  on  the  Rhone  below  Lyons  to  Rive  de  Gier.  Kd.  Km 
eye.);  2.  the  I 'anal  of  the  Centre,  from  Digosn  on  the  Loire  to  Chalons  on 
the  Snooe  (—completed,  length  71  miles.  Ed.  Encye.);  3.  the  ('anal  of  Burgun- 
dy, intend.  .1  to  connect  the  Seine  and  the  Saone  ( — the  line  enend*  I Iff  miles 
fmm  Bnnon  on  tiie  Armanyou,  a branch  of  the  Yonne,  by  I>ijon  to  St.  Jean 
de  Losne  on  the  Siume — navigable  (IBM)  from  the  Suonc  13  Irague*  to  Pont 
de  Parry  5 leagues  west  of  Dijon , and  from  Bnnon  to  the  vicinity  of  Aney  be 
Franc — the  itimmu  not  completed.  Ed.  Eneyc.);  4.  the  Canal  of  Monsieur, 
intended  to  connect  the  Doulu  and  the  Rhine  (Alin an.  Royal,  1822.) — P. 


* M Calcairw  ancicn."  * 

* M Ribbona."— — The  principal  manufacture*  are  hardware,  allk 
ribbons,  hempen  cloth,  glass  and  leather.  Peuchot,  p.  113. — P. 

* •*  Arrondissemeiitji. 

1 “ Crape*  and  cord*  (luetis.)  * “ I<®  Charobon." 

* “ — manufacture  ribbons,  nails,  files  and  knives." 

i Firminy  possesses  coal  mines,  iron  foundexieu  and  noil  manufac- 
tories (Vosgicn.)-— P. 

k St.  Chauntont. 

* *«  Al  St.  Chamond there  i*  a fine  promenade  and  public 

baths” 

■■  flioi — Rivo  de  Giox,  Rive  de  Gi&. 

* « —arc  employed  in  carrying  on  the  same  manufactures  as  tbo«e 
last  mentioned.  The  town  contains  more  than  thirty  manufactories 
of  ribbon*  and  corda  (UctU.)” 

° An  iron  work  constructed  after  the  English  method  {Jorge  a VAn- 
gini»e,*)\n  the  suburb  of  St.  Julian,  furnishes  annually  more  than  six 
million  lbs.  of  iron.  M.  B. — St.  Juhen  en  J arrets,  a small  town  ( bourg ) 
one  Icaguo  N.  of  St.  Chamond.  (Vosgicn.)— P. 

* The  English  generally  use  coke  in  reducing  iron,  instead  of  rharronl  which 
is  more  commonly  used  on  thi?  continent.  Cnosatprndy,  tbnr  furnace*  ore 
ronitnictod  so  as  to  furnish  a more  powerful  blast  and  to  sustain  a more  intense 
bent.  As  the  iron  work  above  meuuoocd  is  sifuuted  in  tiie  heart  of  one  of  the 
greatest  cool  districts  in  France,  it  was  uwloublodJy  constructed  (or  using 
coke. — P. 
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improvements,  but  from  what  has  been  already  done,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  much  more  may  be  accomplish- 
ed. A rail- way,  now  almost  finished,  extends  from  St. 
Etienne  to  Lyons,  so  that  goods  may  soon  be  conveyed 
from  the  one  place  to  the  other  in  half  the  time  that  is  at 
present  necessary.  The  distance  may  be  equal  to  twenty-five 
or  twenty-six  miles ;*  the  work  was  commenced  near  the  close 
of  the  year  1827,  and  what  has  been  already  accomplished, 
has  entirely  changed  the  aiqiearancc  of  the  country.  Hills 
and  vallies  have  been  levelled,  020,000  cubic  yards*  of  the 
hardest  rock  have  been  torn  from  the  soil,  120,000  cubic 
yards*  of  earth  have  been  taken  aw  ay,  and  in  order  to  fill 
up  the  inequalities  in  the  ground,  1 10,000  have  been  re- 
moved from  one  place  to  another  on  the  whole  line,  not 
fewer  than  a hundred  and  twelve  arches,  each  of  them 
forming  a bridge,  have  been  raised,  and  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  cut  through  a high  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Etienne.*  It  is  calculated  that  at  no  distant  period  steam- 
engines  travelling  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  and 
dragging  each  fifteen  loaded  waggons/  may  be  substituted 
for  the  eighteen  hundred  vehicles  that  pass  daily  between 
tin?  two  towns. 

St.  Etienne,  says  a good  judge  of  such  places,*  is  built 
without  regularity ; there  as  well  as  in  many  commercial 
towns,  order  and  beauty  are  of  secondary  importance. 
Workshops  covered  with  tiles,  darkened  with  smoke  and 
without  windows,  resembling  the  abodes  of  the  Cyclops, 
surround  the  elegant  and  modern  town-house,  which  the 
inhabitants  have  erected  on  the  Place  Ncuvc.fc  The  streets 
are  filled  with  a dark  and  light  dust,  which  covers  clothes, 
houses  and  even  furniture.  It  is,  however,  in  these  very 
streets  tint  the  people  manufacture  the  light  gauze,  the 
lace'  and  the  dazzling  ribbons,  for  which  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope is  tributary  to  France.  Contiguous  houses  arc  inhab- 
ited by  armourers  and  embroiderers;  the  movement  of  the 
loom  is  heard  in  the  streets,  and  the  noise  of  the  anvil  re- 
sounds in  the  fields.  “ I have  seen,”  continues  M.  Blan- 
qui,  umen  on  horseback,  who  to  judge  from  their  squalid 
dress,  might  be  thought  unable  to  afford  linen,  but  1 after- 
wards discovered  tint  they  were  the  proprietors  of  produc- 
tive iron  works.  Miners  without  shirts  refuse  to  take  char- 
ity, while  beggars  with  shirt-ruffles  walk  the  streets  of  Paris. 
The  houses,  which  not  long  since  formed  part  of  the  sub- 
urbs, are  now  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  the  number  of 
inhabitants  lias  increased  within  a period  of  less  than  ten 
years  from  twenty  to  forty  thousand.  What  a contrast  to 
Montbrison,  the  capital  of  the  department,  which  is  inhab- 
ited principally  by  the  wealthy  and  the  idle  ; there  the 
population  decreases  incessantly,  and  all  the  mendicants  in 
Forez  resort  to  it !” 

St.  Etienne  contains  a royal  armour)’,  forty  in  which 
arms  of  every  sort  are  made,  fifty-five  places  in  which 


I bard-wares  and  cutlery  are  wrought,  a hundred  and  fifty 
ribbon  and  velvet  manufactories/  Montbrison  might  rival 
I it  both  in  trade  and  in  manufactures,  for  the  Vizezy1  which 
| (lows  through  the  town,  furnishes  enough  of  water  to  move 
the  most  important  works.  But  the  inhabitants  do  not  de- 
vote themselves  to  any  branch  of  industry,  and  the  town  is 
i ill-peopled  and  ill-built.  The  only  edifice  to  which  any 
additions  have  lately  been  made,  is  the  royal  college ; it  is 
unnecessary  to  add  that  these  additions  were  made  by 
government."  Many  suppose  that  the  present  town  was 
founded  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Orison,  whence  it  re- 
ceived the  Latin  name  of  JUoiu  Britonis . The  mineral 
waters  are  held  in  great  reputation,  and  several  remains  of 
I antiquity  prove  that  they  were  not  unknown  to  the  Romans. 

! It  was  from  the  summit  of  die  volcanic  rock  which  com- 
| mauds  Montbrison,  that  the  sanguinary  baron  of  Ad  rets* 
j precipitated  the  cadiolics  whom  lie  had  taken  prisoners 
I during  the  civ  il  wars.  The  small  town  of  St.  Galmier  car- 
| ries  on  a trade  in  wax-lights  for  the  use  of  churches  f it 
j stands  on  an  eminence  not  far  from  the  Croize.  A min- 
eral spring  rises  from  a rock  near  the  town,  and  the  waters 
! that  issue  from  it,  have  a strong  vinous  flavour.  Fours  is 
situated  on  the  road  between  Thiers  and  Lyons;  it  is  the 
Forum  Svgmianorum,  the  ancient  capital  of  die  Scgusianiy 
of  which  the  name  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  prov- 
*ince  of  Forez.  1 

The  Gand  flows  below  the  small  town  of  St.  Sympho- 
j rien  de  Lay,  a place  of  some  importance  from  its  trade 
ami  manufactures.  It  is  situated  in  the  district1*  of  which 
| Routine  is  the  capita! ; the  latter,  occupying  die  site  of  an 
-j  ancient  town  which  Ptolemy  calls  Jlodummt>  was  consid- 
j ered  a mere  village  about  the  commencement  of  die  eigh- 
I teonth  century,  but  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  has 
! since  restored  it  to  something  like  its  former  rank ; it  is  at 
present  well  built,  and  the  population  amounts  to  more 
than  eight  thousand  individuals.  Some  remains  of  Roman 
ji  monuments  have  resisted  die  vicissitudes  of  time  and  bar- 
, barism. 

If  there  is  any  department  in  France,  which  may  be  said 
[ to  prove  the  superiority  of  mauuihrturing  over  agricultural 
industry,  it  is  certainly  die  department  of  the  Rhone.  The 
j soil,  intersected  by  hills  and  vallies,  is  not  very  fruitful ; it 
| does  not  yield  one  half  of  the  grain  or  timber  necessary 
• for  the  consumption.  But  if  the  harvests  are  scanty,  the 
| vineyards  are  productive,  and  the  wines  of  an  excellent 
i]  quality ; the  best  are  those  of  Cote  Rotie  and  Condrieux. 
,1  Artificial  meadows  alTord  pasture  to  many  herds  of  oxen, 
'!  and  to  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  It  would  be 
l incorrect  therefore  to  ascribe  die  deficiency  in  corn  to  the 
||  negligence  of  the  husbandman  ; on  the  contrary,  he  ap- 
I pears  to  derive  from  the  fields  all  the  profit  that  can  be 
| obtained  from  diem.  The  flourishing  state  of  the  country 


* “ Length  of  the  mute  55.000  metres'' — 34.16  miles  nearly. — St. 
Etienne  is  It!  league*  from  Lyons.  (Vosgion.) — P. 

b 14  500,000  cubic  metres." 

* 44  ] 011,000  cubic  moires." 

* 44  900,000  cubic  metres  hare  been  employed  in  filling  up  tne  ine- 
qualities in  the  surface." 

* ,4On  the  whole  line,  112  bridge*  (panceaur)  have  been  construct- 
ed,  and  a tunnel  has  been  opened  through  a hill  (monlagiu)  near  St. 
Etienne." 

1 “ Steam-carriage*,  each  consuming  70  kilogrammes  of  coal  and 
350  kilogrammes  of  water  per  hour,  travelling  two  leagues  in  00  min- 
utes, and  drawing  fifteen  waggons  carrying  altogether  a weight  of 
1,200,000  lbs. 

c M.  Ad.  BUnqul,  Relation  d'un  voyage  au  midi  de  la  France,  pen- 
dant los  mois  d'Ao&t  el  de  Septembro,  1626. 


h New  Square. 

* “ Tulle" — a kind  of  thin  silk  lace. 

b 44  — a royal  manufactory  of  fire-arms,  40  manufactories  of  arms  of 
every  kind,  10  of  cutlery,  45  of  hardware  (qminmiiierie ,)  and  150  of 
ribbons  and  velvet."  * V elite,  Vecue. 

* 44  The  only  edifice  to  which  any  recent  additions  hare  been  made, 
is  that  of  the  college."  The  original  docs  not  call  it  a royal  college, 
nor  does  it  say  that  tho  additions  were  rn»do  by  government.  No 
royal  college  at  Montbrison  is  mentioned  in  tho  Alinan.  Roval,  165c*. 
Montbrison  had  before  the  revolution,  a college  belonging  to  the  priests 
□f  the  Oratory. — P. 

■ Francis  ae  Beaumont,  baron  dcs  Adrcts — lived  in  the  16th  cent. 
— P. 


0 14  — manufactures  wax  tapers  (curgcs.)'’ 
9 u AnondissemenL" 
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must  be  attributed  to  its  manufactories ; if  the  department 
of  North  be  excepted,  there  is  no  other  in  France,  which 
contains  so  great  a population  relatively  to  the  surface,  for 
the  mean  number  of  inhabitants  on  every  square  league  is 
equal  to  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-four.  Cop- 
per and  coal,  the  most  valuable  of  its  production?,  furnish 
the  materials  with  which  the  numerous  founderies  are  sup- 
plied. 

The  population  of  Tarare  does  not  exceed  seven  thou- 
sand iniiabitants ; it  contains,  however,  not  fewer  than  six- 
ty-five muslin  manufactories,  and  twenty-five  of  embroider- 
ed work ; the  latter  are  the  first  of  the  kind  that  were 
established  in  France;  they  afford  employment  at  present 
to  more  than  fifty  thousand  workmen,  who  arc  scattered  in 
different  districts.  The  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  a hill 
which  bears  its  name,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tardine, 
a small  river  that  sometimes  inundates  the  neighbouring 
fields,  but  the  devastations  thus  occasioned,  are  amply  re- 
deemed by  the  advantages  the  manufacturer  derives  from 
it.  Tliizy  and  Amplepuis  rival  each  other  in  their  cotton 
manufactures.  The  v illage  of  Tours  carries  on  a trade  in 
the  mixed  stuffs,  with  which  it  supplies  different  depart- 
ments ; they  are  made  of  linen  and  cotton,  and  known  in 
France  by  the  name  of  beaujolawcs.*  Beaujcu,  a small 
but  well-built  town,  is  finely  situated  on  the  Ardiere ; it 
stands  at  the  base  of  a hill,  on  which  rise  the  ruins  of  the 
strong  castle  that  belonged  to  the  lords  of  Beaujcu.  It  jtos- 
sesses  several  paper  mills,  and  carries  on  no  inconsiderable 
trade  in  wine.  The  same  trade  and  the  sale  of  embroidered 
works  tend  to  enrich  Belleville  sur  Saone.  The  two  last 
towns  contain  nearly  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants ; the 
population  of  each  amounts  at  least  to  three  thousand  indi- 
viduals. Ville-Francbe,b  the  capital  of  the  u'eahhy  district 
in  which  they  are  situated,*  consists  of  a broad  street  about 
a mile  anti  a half  in  length,  anti  of  houses  grouped  round 
it,  which  form  the  suburbs.  The  lands  watered  by  the 
Saone  and  the  Morgon  are  very  fruitful ; the  neighbouring 
hills  are  covered  with  vineyards.  It  must  he  admitted, 
however,  that  the  picturesque  scenery  round  Ville-Franehe 
has  not  been  much  improved  by  cultivation  as  a manufac- 
turing town,  it  is  a place  of  considerable  importance.  The 
vfllage  of  Chessy  near  die  left  bank  of  the  Arhresle,  is  about 
three  leagues  on  the  south  of  it ; it  contains  six  hundred 
inhabitants,  and  is  wrell  known  on  account  of  its  copper 
mines,  the  most  productive  in  France. 

Lyons  is  remarkable  for  die  beauty  of  its  situation,  and 
for  the  magnificent  view  presented  by  the  country  houses  in 
its  neighbourhood,  by  its  four  suburbs,®  and  by  die  twenty 
quays  on  die  Saone  and  the  Rhone.  The  gentle  current 
of  the  first  river  and  the  rapidity  of  the  second  form  a strik- 
ing contrast.  The  Saone  ofiers  an  emblem  of  peace — 
favourable  to  the  arts,  to  commerce  anil  to  industry ; boats 


are  continually  (Missing  up  and  down  its  stream,  and  seven- 
teen harboursr  are  situated  on  its  banks.  The  Rhone,  em- 
blematic of  war  and  civil  discord,  is  an  impetuous  torrent 
which  the  temerity  of  man  does  not  always  brave  with  im- 
punity ; the  loud  noise  of  Its  waters  is  the  only  sound  that 
can  be  heard  on  its  dismal  and  deserted  banks.  Ollier  and 
less  pleasing  contrasts  may  be  observed  in  the  same  town ; 
in  its  fifty-six  squares,  mean  and  sorry  buildings  rise  by  the 
side  of  the  most  sumptuous  edifices ; its  two  hundred  and 
forty-five  streets  are  ill-paved,  narrow  and  dirty,  and  as  rain 
is  of  frequent  occurrence,  they  are  very  often  wet.  All  the 
inhabitants  must  be  equally  indifferent  about  the  cleanliness 
of  their  town,  otherwise  the  same  filth  could  not  be  seen 
near  mean  shops  and  costly  warehouses,  the  humble  abode 
of  the  artisan,  and  the  habitation  of  die  w ealthy  merchant. 
The  canuts  or  silk  weavers  prepare  in  their  smoky  gar- 
rets light  crapes,  brilliant  satins  and  pliable  tafietas  of  the 
richest  colours ; no  sooner  have  they  been  taken  from  their 
dirty  hands,  than  they  are  sent  to  Paris,  where  they  assume 
die  various  shapes  diat  fashion  renders  indispensable. 

Lyons  or  the  ancient  Lugdunum  w as  one  of  the  principal 
cities  in  the  dominions  of  the  Sqptsiani  at  the  time  tliat 
Caesar  took  it  from  die  Cauls.  About  forty  years  before 
the  vulgar  era  Munatiiis  Planrus  received  instructions  from 
die  Roman  seriate  to  allow  the  people  of  Vienne,  who  had 
been  driven  from  dieir  town  by  the  J. lUobrogcs , to  settle  in 
I jUgditnum.  It  became  not  long  afterwards  one  of  die  most 
flourishing  Roman  colonies  in  France;  Strain)  says  dial  it  was 
only  inferior  in  population  to  Narhonne.  The  importance  and 
tlie  admirable  position  of  the  town  rendered  it  frequently  the 
residence  of  die  governors  of  Gaul.*  It  was  first  buih  on  the 
declivity  of  a hill,  which  rises  on  die  right  bank  of  the  Saone; 
it  was  embellished  hv  many  noble  monuments,  hut  diey 
were  all  destroyed  by  fire  in  a single  night.*  This  disas- 
trous event,  of  which  history  affords  fortunately  but  few  ex- 
amples, happened  in  die  year  59  of  die  Christian  era,  during 
the  reign  of  Nero,  by  w hom  it  was  rebuilt.  It  does  not 
require  a minute  examination  of  ancient  edifices  to  be  con- 
vinced dial  the  Romans  knew  well  how  to  avail  themselves 
of  die  inequalities  in  die  surface,  and  thus  to  give  their 
towns  an  air  of  majesty,  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  mod- 
em cities.  The  palace  of  the  emperors  rose  on  the  hill  of 
St.  Just,  where  the  monaster)’  of  Antiquaille,'  now  chanced 
into  an  hospital  for  Incurables^  was  nilenvards  built.  The 
name  of  the  convent  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
number  of  medals  and  odier  antiquities,  which  were  discov- 
ered in  digging  die  foundation.  An  amphitheatre  was 
erected  on  the  same  height,  and  some  remains  of  it  are  still 
seen  in  die  gardens  round  the  convent  of  the  Minims.  The 
waters  of  die  Rhone  and  die  small  river  Furaut  were  con- 
veyed by  means  of  an  aqueduct  at  least  two  leagues  in 
lengdi,  to  different  parts  of  the  town.*  Sixty  Gallic  nations 


* “ Thizy  and  D’Amplepuis  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
calico**,  and  of  the  cotton  stuffs  {rotonnad**)  called  gareU,  os  well 
a*  in  the  spinning  of  cotton  : the  mixed  cloths  of  linen  und  cotton  call- 
ed braufo'ni-gte,  are  made  in  the  village  of  Court." 

* Viuefranchc. 

* “ — arrondissement"— in  which  all  the  preceding  tovrn*  in  the  de- 
partment are  situated. — P. 

* 44  Picturesque  scenery,  embellished  by  cultivation,  surrounds  it 
on  every  aide.’1 

* The  suhurb  of  St-  Iren^o  on  the  right  of  the  Saone,  including  the 
kill  of  Fourviere  ; that  of  Vaixe  on  the  same  bank  of  the  Stone,  higher 
up  the  river ; that  of  La  Croix  Rousse  (the  Red  Cm**)  on  the  heights 
overlooking  the  north  part  of  the  city,  between  the  two  nvors;  and 
that  of  La  Guillotiere  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone. — P. 

* 44  Port#” — landing  places. 


• 44  — rendered  it  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Gaul."— Forty-six 
years  after  its  foundation,  Lyons  was  considered  tire  metropolis  of 
Gaul.  Ed.  Kncyc. — P. 

h 4*  The  city  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  n single  night." — Inter  mag- 
num urbem  et  nullum,  no*  una  mtertint.  Seneca,  Epist.— P. 

• 44  L' Antiquaille.'' — Tbo  hospital,  called  the  Antiquaille,  is  situated 
on  the  declivity  of  Fourviere.  Ed.  Encyc. — P. 

k Ancient  Lyons  was  supplied  with  water  by  four  aqueducts,  two 
of  which  are  confounded  in  the  text.  The  great  aqueduct,  some  re- 
mains of  which  may  bn  seen  near  the  gate  of  St-  Irence  and  in  other 
parts  of  its  course,  extended  for  seven  leagues,  from  the  stream  called 
Furens,  near  the  town  of  St.  Etienne,  to  the  gates  of  Lynns.  A second 
aqueduct,  some  remains  of  which  appear  in  the  valley  of  Emily, 
conducted  the  water*  of  Mont  D‘Or  to  the  bill  of  Lyons  (Fourviere). 

I A subterranean  aqueduct  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Co<se  and  the 
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raised  at  the  confluence  of  the  Saone  and  die  Rhone  an 
ahar  to  Augustus,  of  winch  the  four  jirincinal  columns  liave 
been  removed  to  the  altar  in  the  church  01  Su  Martin  d’Ai- 
nay.  But  the  two  rivers  meet  no  longer  at  the  same  place ; 
more  than  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  Perrache  the 
sculptor  thought  It  practicable  to  divert  the  course  of  the 
Saone,*  which  now  falls  into  the  Rhone  below  its  former 
confluence ; the  ancient  channel  was  thus  drained,  and  it 
now  forms  a public  walk/  The  four  Roman  roads  traced 
by  Agi  ippa  passed  through  Lyons,  one  of  which  extended 
through  Auvergne  and  Aquitaine  to  the  Pyrenees,  another 
to  the  Rhine,  a third  through  Picardy  to  the  Ocean,  and  a 
fourth  through  Narbonnese  Gaul  to  the  Mediterranean.  A 
rock  that  was  cut  by  order  of  Agrippa,  still  bears  die  name 
of  Pierre-Scise ; Buchan!  of  Burgundy  built  on  it  in  the  elev- 
enth  century,  a formidable  castle,  which  was  in  later  times 
changed  into  a state  prison.  The  names  of  many  other 
places  in  the  town  ami  neighbourhood  of  Lyons  are  con- 
nected with  ancient  associations.  In  die  time  of  the  Romans, 
Bella  Curia  was  die  name  of  die  place,  from  which  the 
pnetor  pronounced  his  decrees ; it  is  at  present  the  square 
of  Bellecour.*  The  elegant  buddings  which  adorned  it, 
were  demolished  by  a furious  conventionalist,  but  diey  were 
raised  anew  by  Napoleon.  It  forms  a regular  oblong  square, 
and  the  frouls  of  two  very  large  edifices  adorned  with  pilas- 
ters and  surmounted  by  ballustrades,  terminate  the  two  opposite 
extremities ; it  is  bordered  by  rows  of  lime  trees.  The  hill 
of  Fourviere4  formed  part  of  die  original  enclosure  of  the 
city ; on  it  w as  situated  die  Forum  Vetus,  or  according  to 
some  antiquaries,  the  Forum  Veneris,  diat  Trajan  erected. 
The  hill  was  called  after  die  forum,  and  an  ancient  chapel 
on  it  was  restored  to  the  catholic  worship  by  Pius  the  Sev- 
enth during  his  short  residence  in  the  town  in  1805.  Tlie 
square  of  Terreaux*  may  recal  events  of  a different  nature, 
events  that  have  left  an  indelible  stain  on  die  page  of  his- 
tory ; there  Cinq-Mars  sutTered  death  for  having  attempted 
a change  in  die  administration  of  his  country,  or  rather  for 
having  conspired  with  some  others  against  die  proud  and 
vindictive  minister  of  Louis  die  Thirteenth ; there  too  die 
virtuous  president  De  Thou  was  beheaded,  because  he 
cliose  to  die  rather  than  betray  his  friend/ 

Lyons  is  connected  widi  many  historical  events.  When 
after  the  death  of  Pertinax,  Albums  and  Severus  contended 
for  the  empire,  the  town  declared  for  die  former,  and  opened 
its  gates  to  him  after  his  defeat ; it  was  consequently  levelled 

Brevenne  to  St  Irene* ; and  a fourth  aqueduct  extended  from  Mont- 
luel  along  the  Rhone  and  terminated  in  Uie  lull  of  St.  Sebastian.  Ed. 
Encye. — P. 

* “ Conceived  the  pn>jecl  of  turning  the  coureo  of  the  principal  river'* 
(Jtjleurt,  the  Rhone— die  Saone  being  only  a tributary  (ririerr.)— P.) 

k **  \ puldir  walk  ( proMtrtatic)  extend*  along  the  f irmer  channel." 
Before  1772,  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone  joined  their  waters  near  Ainny. 
The  sculptor  M Perrache  ronccivad  the  idea  of  removing  their  con- 
fluence to  the  village  of  Mulitiere.  and  in  1770,  bn  ohUmed  letter* 
patent  for  the  pnrpo*e.  A company  waa  formed,  and  a new  bed  was 
excavated  for  die  Rhone,  which  wax  compelled  to  take  another  direc- 
tion, by  a magnificent  causeway  nearly  a mile  and  three  quarter*  long, 
planted  with  Italian  poplar*  and  forming  a continuation  of  the  quays 
of  Lyons.  Ed.  Encyc.—Tho  Rhone  formed  a kind  of  delta  at  it*  junc- 
tion'with  the  Saone.  A canal  formerly  connected  the  two  river*  at 
the  Place  Terreaux,  now  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  below  which  point 
there  vu  formerly  a group  of  island*,  which  have  been  artificially 
united  by  made  ground,  and  are  now  covered  with  houaea.— P. 

* Pi  Ate  BtJU  CVmr.  4 Fourviere*. 

* Platt  tits  Tr rrt>t ut  —no  called  from  it*  occupying  the  site 
of  the  canal  which  connected  the  two  riven  (tore,  land — mm, 
water.)— P. 

( Not  the  president  De  Thou,  hut  hi*  eldest  *on  F ran  cm  Aug.  De 
Thou. — P. 

* Jt  was  pillaged  and  partly  burnt  by  Severus  in  196,  in  order  to 


with  the  ground  by  the  victor  ;*  a hundred  and  fifty  years 
elapsed  lie  fore  it  rose  from  its  ruins,  h formed  a part  of 
the  Burgundian  kingdom  during  die  fifth  century.  It  was  at 
one  time  subject  to  the  kings  of  France,  at  another  under 
die  power  of  its  archbishops,  but  it  whs  taken  from  llic  latter 
0y  Guy,  count  of  Fore 7. - After  many  wars  between  die 

descendants  of  the  count  and  die  clergy,  die  latter  recovered 
dieir  audioritv ; but  the  town  was  not  dierefore  more  fortu- 
nate, for  the  canons  of  Lyons  assumed  die  tide  of  counts, 
and  die  people  had  to  submit  to  a double  tyranny — the  arro- 
gance of  die  nobilitv,  and  die  rapacity  of  the  church.  I^outs 
die  Gross  by  introducing  die  municipal  system  into  his  do- 
minions, rendered  the  sword  and  mitre  Mss  oppressive.  It 
might  be  shown  indeed  that  the  effects  of  the  change  were 
felt  at  Lyons  before  die  town  was  added  to  the  monarchy. 
But  during  a hundred  years  after  the  same  period,  the  arch- 
bishops continued  their  depredations,  and  the  people  were 
frequently  excited  to  revolt  ; at  last  St.  Louis  declared 
himself  die  arbiter  of  die  scandalous  exactions  on  the  part 
of  die  church,  and  of  die  resistance  which  suc  h proceedings 
rendered  lawful  on  the  part  of  die  people ; by  the  decision 
of  the  same  prince,  Lyons  was  included  wiihin  die  domin- 
ions of  the  crown.  From  diat  epoch  the  citizens  had  the 
right  of  electing  their  own  magistrates,  of  controlling  their 
receipts  and  expenses,  and  of  providing  for  their  own  de- 
fence ; personal  liberty  was  also  secured  to  them ; no  citi— 
sen  could  be  cited  in  judgment  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
town.  It  was  at  the  general  council  held  at  Lyons  in  1245, 
that  the  cardinals  by  an  order  of  pope  Innocent  the  Fourth, 
clothed  themselves  for  the  first  time  in  scarlet/  This 
wealthy  city  was  destroyed  in  1793  by  the  revolutionary 
army  after  a siege  of  sixty-five  days,  because  die  inhab- 
itants attempted  to  free  themselves  from  popular  tyranny. 
Two  dejHitics  of  the  convention  at  die  head  of  sixty 
thousand  men  could  not  effect  a capitulation  until  the 
town  had  been  bombarded,  ami  until  the  besieged  bad  suf- 
fered all  the  horrors  of  famine.  The  principal  edifices  w era 
demolished,  and  in  conformity  to  a decree,  dio  town  was 
called  Vil/e  jiffrotiehie.  Cruel  mocker)',  worthy  of  tho 
period ; the  anarchists  confounded  freedom  with  die  work  of 
destruction ! 

The  commercial  prosperity  of  Lyons  dates  from  die  reign 
of  Francis  die  First ; the  inhabitants  learnt  from  die  Geno- 
ese die  art  of  manufacturing  silk.  The  town  contained 
about  forty  years  ago  180,000  individuals,  and  there  were 

revenue  liimwlf  on  tho  inhabitant*  for  having  given  shelter  to  Albino*, 
hi*  enemy.  In  202,  ho  persecuted  Uie  Christian*  in  Lyun*  with  Uie 
greatest  severity.  Irrnieus  suffered  in  the  persecution  with  19,000 of 
hi*  fellow  Christiana,  the  bone*  of  which  are  said  to  be  preserved  in  a 
vault  in  the  church  of  St.  Irenco. — P, 

b u By  turn*  subject  to  the  king*  of  France  and  it*  archbishop*,  it 
wa*  taken  from  U*c  latter  by  Guy,  count  of  Forex."  During  Uie  reign 
of  Hnnorins,  it  wax  ceded  by  Stificho  to  the  Burgundians,  who  mode  it 
Uie  capital  of  their  kingdom-  About  the  rear  fi.'E2  it  came  into  Uio 
possession  of  the  king*  of  France,  who  in  9Tw ceded  it  to  Conrad,  king 
of  Burgundy  heyond  Jura  ( Burffumlm  Transjurana.)  On  the  divis- 
ion of  Uie  kingdom  of  Burgundy  aAer  the  death  ofRodolph  III.,  the 
archbishop  of  Lyon*  end  the  count*  of  Forex  long  disputed  the  po*»e»- 
tiinn  of  the  city.  The  latter  finally  prevailed  and  retained  it  until 
117!t,  when  Guy  II.  and  Guy  III.  ceded  it  to  Uie  archbishop  Guiehard 
and  the  chapter.  Finally,  the  temporalities  of  the  city  wen*  surren- 
dered to  Philip  Uie  Fair,  who  already  possessed  the  *overeignty,  by 
Uie  archbishop  Philip  of  Savoy,  (A.  D.  1907.)  Moreri.— P. 

» « It  wax  at  the  general  council  held  at  Lynns  in  1245,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  renewing  the  crusade*,*  that  pope  Innocent  IV.  for  the  first 
time  invested  the  cardinals  with  Uie  purple.”  Innocent  IV.  conferred 
the  red  hnt  on  the  cardinal*,  at  the  council  of  Lyon*  12-15,  and  Paul 
II.  Uie  red  garment  in  1464.  Moreri. — P. 

• The  eighth  crusade,  conducted  by  Sl  Louis. 
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not  fewer  than  1 8,000  looms,  which  were  annually  supplied 
with  12,000  quintals  of  raw  materials.  In  consequence  of 
the  acts  of  the  convention,  the  population  was  greatly  di- 
minished, and  in  1802  the  number  of  looms  was  reduced  to 
seven  hundred.  When  France  by  colossal  strides  extended 
her  frontiers  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Elbe,  Lyons  becanfP 
again  an  important  manufacturing  town ; still,  however,  the 
population  is  not  so  great  as  it  once  was,  for  with  the  sub- 
urbs of  Vnise,  La  Croix  Rousse  and  La  Guillotiere,  it 
amounts  only  to  172,000  persons;  but  it  may  be  observed 
that  die  manufactures  have  become  more  extensive  than 
they  were  even  during  the  period  when  silks  were  generally, 
worn.  'Hie  number  of  looms  at  present  is  equal  to  nearly 
twenty  thousand ; manual  labour  has  been  abridged  by  im- 
proved machinery,  and  die  products  of  each  workman  arc 
greater.  Thus,  with  a diminished  population  it  manufac- 
tures more  than  it  did  forty  years  ago,  and  as  the  inhabitants 
consume  much  more,  die  revenue  has  increased  in  pronor- 
tion ; according  to  the  last  accounts,  it  is  not  less  than 
3,12iJ,(X)0  francs,  or  about  L. 130,000* 

The  Lyonese  allow  that  their  town  is  very  dirty,  but  they 
insist  that  some  of  die  edifices  are  very  magnificent ; as  if 
fine  buildings  were  in  good  keeping  with  filthy  streets.  The 
time  in  w hich  the  cathedral'  was  founded,  has  not  been  as- 
certained ; it  may  be  admired  for  the  imposing  simplicity  of 
the  interior,  and  die  richness  of  the  portal.  The  palace  of 
the  archbishop  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Louis  die  Thir- 
teenth ; in  point  of  size  it  might  scree  as  a residence  for 
kings.  Two  fine  edifices,  namely,  die  Great  Theatre, 
which  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  architectural  talent  of 
the  celebrated  Soufflot,  and  the  town-house,  which,  with  a 
single  exception,  may  be  allowed  to  he  the  finest  in  Europe, 
are  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other,  in  the 
quarter  of  St.  Clair,  die  most  fashionable  part  of  Lyons. 
Within  die  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  arts  are  the  ex- 
change together  with  the  collections  of  paintings  anti  anti- 
quities,1* an  union  descriptive  of  die  character  of  the  people, 
who  estimate  the  arts  and  sciences  only  inasmuch  as  they 
may  be  made  subservient  to  trade  and  industry.  The  ancient 
convent  of  the  Trinity  has  been  changed  into  a royal  college  ; 
it  contains  the  most  valuable  provincial  library  in  France,  a 
library  consisting  of  a hundred  and  six  thousand  volumes 
and  eight  hundred  manuscripts  in  different  languages. 

In  Lyons,  as  well  ns  in  other  places,  the  desire  of  knowl- 
edge has  increased  of  late  years ; it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
may  become  still  more  general,  and  dial  it  may  extend  to 
ever>*  class  of  the  community.  The  wealthy  by  diffusing 
die  blessings  of  education,  have  it  in  their  power  to  confer 
the  greatest  benefits  on  die  poorer  citizens,  and  to  secure 
die  prosperity  of  their  town,  for  the  concomitants  of  diffused 
knowledge  are  additional  industry,  improvements  of  every 
sort,  public  tranquillity  and  public  happiness.  There  arc  at 
present  five  scientific  societies  in  Lyons,  namely,  the  royal 
academy  of  sciences,  arts  and  belles  lettres,  the  Linnatan 

* This  eh  arch  of  St.  John.  M.  B. 

* 44  The  palace  of  c-otmuerco  and  the  nrtu,  which  contains  the  ex* 
change  and  the  museum  of  painting*  and  antiquities-  ■ '*  The  building 
of  St  Pierre,  (formerly  tho  monastery  of  St.  Pierre,)  forming  the  prin- 
cipal facade  of  the  PUcc  do*  Terre  mix,  It  contains  a school  of  de- 
sign, a chemical  laboratory,  a physical  cabinet,  the  collection  of  pic. 
tun**,  and  the  museum  or  antiquities.  Ths  various  societies  also  hold 
their  meetings  in  the  same  place.  Ed.  Eneye. — The  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  — P. 

e The  whool  of  design. — P. 

4 44  Hotel- Di<m — founded  in  the  reign  of  Childebert  I." — The  present 
building  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  M.  Houfflot. — P. 


society,  the  society  of  agriculture  and  natural  history,  and 
those  of  medicine  and  pharmacy.  Among  the  places  of 
education,  we  may  mention  die  school  of  rural  economy  and 
tho  veterinary  art,  dint  of  arts  and  trades,  and  that  of  draw- 
ing f public  lectures  are  besides  delivered  on  natural  history', 
chemistry,  geometry4  and  physics.  A botanical  garden  and 
a royal  nursery  may  lie  also  enumerated  among  its  useful 
establishments. 

The  beneficent  institutions  attest  that  in  Lyons  at  least, 
philanthropy  is  not  an  empty  sound,  a word  void  of  mean- 
ing. The  infirmary*  is  the  best  institution  of  the  kind  in 
France.  Fourteen  hundred  children  arc  admitted  every 
year  into  an  hospital,  in  which  four  times  that  number  are 
educated  and  maintained.*  A religious  house  has  been  set 
apart  for  such  as  are  afflicted  with  die  loss  of  reason,  and  in 
another  building  the  best  means  are  provided  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;*  in  addition  to  these  places  may 
be  mentioned  a savings-bank  for  the  whole  department,  to- 
gether with  different  friendly  and  benevolent  societies. 

The  names  of  the  distinguished  men  that  have  been  horn 
at  Lyons  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  period,  might 
form  a long  list.  Gernianicus,  Claudius,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Carncalla,  Geta,  the  bishop  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Peter 
Valdo  the  reformer/  Philibert  Delorme  the  architect  of  the 
Tuillcries,  Coustou  and  Coy se vox  the  celebrated  statuaries, 
Antlmnv  de  Jussieu  the  botanist,  Morellet  die  political  econ- 
omist, Kozier,  a writer  on  agriculture,  Patrin  the  mineralo- 
gist, and  Marshal  Suchet,  are  the  must  remarkable  j>ersons 
whose  names  occur  at  present  to  our  recollection. 

The  minute  description  which  such  a city  ns  Lyons  re- 
quires, may  be  apt  to  make  us  forget  that  there  are  other 

I daces  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  people  of  St.  Genis- 
arol  manufacture  oil,  different  colours  and  banners ; the 
pictures  with  which  they  supply  several  churches,  may  with 
equal  accuracy  be  denominated  manufactures*  Arhreslc* 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Brcvnnnek  and  the  Tar- 
dine ; the  town  was  completely  destroyed  by  inundations  in 
1715,  but  it  was  soon  afterwards  rebuilt;  the  inhabitants 
carrv  on  a considerable  trade  in  hemp. 

The  course  of  the  Rhone  on  the  east  and  the  south,  and 
that  of  the  Saone  on  the  west,  form  the  limits  of  die  depart- 
ment1 which  the  Ain  traverses  from  north  to  south.  The 
last  river  dirides  it  into  two  regions : the  western  on  die 
right  consists  of  an  undulating  plain,®  in  which  the  lands  arc 
argillaceous  and  in  many'  places  humid  and  marshy ; the 
eastern  on  the  left  is  covered  with  heights  about  2,000  or 
3000  feet  in  elevation,"  which  are  attached  to  the  Alps  by 
the  chain  of  Jura.  The  same  country'  is  watered  by  impet- 
uous torrents,  and  intersected  by  deep  rallies,  almost  all  of 
which  extend  from  north  to  south.  In  the  first  region,  agri- 
culture forms  die  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  harvests  arc  sufficient  for  the  consumption ; die  only 
mineral  productions  are  pat  and  coal.  The  people  in  tho 
second  cultivate  fruitful  vallies,  rear  a great  number  of  sheep 

* 44  The  hospital  nf  La  Charitr  rrreives  annually  1400  children,  and 
provide*  Air  the  auppurl  and  education  of  four  times  that  number.** 
f 44  An  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  n religious  house  lor 
the  reception  nf  lunatics .’* 

* The  leader  of  the  Waldcnses — born  at  the  village  of  Vaox 
(Valid)  in  Dauphiny,  on  the  tanks  of  the  Rhone  near  Lyon* ; became 
a wealthy  merchant  in  that  city. — P. 

k 44  St.  (xenis-LaTal,  where  thev  manufacture  oil,  colours,  pictures 
for  churches,  and  standard*  (Auiuu^rr*.)” 

* L'Arbreslc.  k Brerenne. 

1 Department  of  the  Ain. 

* 44  Plateau!!— elevated  plain  or  table-land. 

■ 44  — mountains,  from  TOO  to  WO  taises  in  elevation.” 
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and  horses/  and  work  iron  mines  and  different  cjuarries,  die 
last  of  which  afford  excellent  materials  for  building,  and  the 
best  lithographic  stones  in  France. 

Few  towns  of  any  importance  are  situated  in  the  depart- 
ment. Trevotix,  built  like  an  amphitheatre  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Saone,  is  the  capital  of  a district,*  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal places  are  Monduel,  a town  of  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  manu- 
facturing cloth,  and  Thoissy/  the  birthplace  of  die  celebrated 
anatomist  Bichat.  The  small  but  neat  town  of  Pont  dc 
Vaux  on  die  banks  of  the  Ressouse,  communicates  with  the 
Saone  by  means  of  a canal ; the  inhabitants  have  erected  a i 
fountain  in  die  form  of  a pyramid  to  the  memory  of  General 
Jouhcrt,  dieir  townsman,  liourg  en  Bresse,  so  called  from  [ 
the  name  of  the  ancient  province  of  which  it  was  die  capital,  i 
is  at  present  the  chief  town  in  die  dejiarunent.  It  rises  on 
the  site  of  Tanuf,  which  was  founded  about  the  end  of  the 
fourdi  century  ;d  it  is  well  built,  watered  by  fountains,  and 
embellished  w ith  agreeable  w alks  on  the  Bessouse  and  die  : 
Veyle  ;®  its  commerce  might  be  greatly  improved  if  it  were 
within  reach  of  navigable  rivers.  It  has  given  birth  to  two 
distinguished  men,  namely,  Vaugclas  the  grammarian,  ami 
the  astronomer  Lalande. 

The  territory  between  die  Rhone  and  die  Ain,  constituting 
the  districtsf  of  Bcllcy  and  Namua,  was  formerly  called 
Bugey,  a country  connected  with  ancient  recollections,  ami 
abounding  in  picturesque  sites.  Polybius  was  of  opinion 
Uiat  this  small  region  might  be  termed  the  Celtic  Della,  a 
name  to  which  it  is  still  entitled  from  its  triangular  form. 
Bellev,*  the  capital,  existed  at  the  time  diat  Brennus  under- 
took his  expedition  against  Rome,  aiuj.  was  destroyed  by  the 
people,  w ho  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  fierce  Gaul ; it  did 
not  become  again  a place  of  importance  until  after  the  coun- 
try was  conquered  by  the  Romans.  The  ancient  names  of 
Bel  ley  were  Jirllitium , BcIIirum  and  Iiellica.h  Alaric  burnt 
it  in  the  year  390 ; twenty  years  afterwards  it  was  rebuilt 
and  enlarged  by  his  nephew  Wibert/  It  was  destroyed  a 
• second  time  by  fire  in  1385;  but  Amadeus  the  Scvendi, 
count  of  Savoy,  again  rebuilt  it  and  encompassed  it  with 
walls.  The  small  village  of  Frebugo  near  Nantua,  is  die 
Forum  Scl/tuianum,  once  the  principal  city  of  the  St  bu&iani, 
which  has  been  erroneously  confounded  by  some  autliors 
with  Bourg  en  Bresse.  Nantua  derives  its  name  from  the 
JS’antuatcs ; it  is  situated  in  a narrow  valley  bounded  by 
steep  rocks,  near  a small  lake  shaded  widi  trees ; die  banks 
of  die  latter  form  an  agreeable  w alk,  and  the  w aters  abound 
in  excellent  trout ; the  inhabitants  manufacture  linen  and 
paper/  Oyonnax,1  a burgh  at  no  great  distance  from  Nan- 
tua,  contains  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants;  diey  cam'  on  a 

* “ — re xr  oxen,  sheep  and  horses." 

* “ Anrondiicsemenl/  e Thoi«*cy. 

* u It  in  known  to  have  existed  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
when  it  w»j  called  Tttnur"  (T»nuv%,  Moreri — 7VnwRitut,  Vocmn.) 
Bourg  is  mentioned  in  Uio  legend  of  St.  Gerard,  bishop  of  Macon, 
who  lived  in  1*00.  Moreri. — P. 

* “ —embellished  with  promenades,  and  agreeably  situated  on  the 
Resiinu*e  and  near  the  Veyle." 

* “ ArrondissemenU."  * Beley,  Bellay. 

* Btiira,  Rees'  Cye. 

1 “ Wibcrt,  his  nephew,  rebuilt  it  in  412." 

k 14  It  contain*  spinning  mills  (filatures*),  and  raanufartoriea  of  horn 
combs  and  paper."  It  is  the  principal  manufacturing  town  in  the  de- 
partment. (reuchet.) — P. 

• Filatures  for  rollon  and  silk  ( Yoagirn.) 

1 Oyonnax — three  leagues  N.  W.  of  Nantua  (Vosg-icn.)— P. 

■ *4  It  is  equally  noted  for  its  combe. " 

* M.  P.  Bacon,  Recherche*  eur  tea  originos  Celtiques  du  Bugey, 
tome  1. 

* 44  It  contains  at  present  200  at  the  farthest  (deux  rents  au  plus.)" 


t trade  in  die  same  kind  of  goods."  An  atidior  who  has 
| favoured  die  world  with  lib  etymological  researches  on 
; Bugey,"  maintains  that  Oyonnax  was  founded  by  the  Rho- 
dians three  centuries  before  the  vulgar  era.  The  people 
\ who  inhabited  the  country  of  Gex,  hat  ing  encouraged  die 
invasion  of  Gaid  by  dieir  neighbours  die  Helvetii,  Ca*sar, 
after  ho  bad  subdued  the  invaders,  united  the  territory 
of  Gex  to  diat  of  the  Sebusiani.  The  town  of  Gex  is 
ill  built  and  difficult  of  access ; a terrace  dial  rises  above  the 
principal  street  commands  an  admirable  view  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  anil  of  the  mountains  of  Savoy  grouped  round  the 
majestic  Mont-Blanc.  From  the  same  terrace  may  be  seen 
F ernes  or  Ferney  in  an  agreeable  valley ; it  was  only  a 
hamlet  of  fifty  inhabitants  when  Voltaire  made  it  die  place 
of  his  residence,  hut  diat  great  man  introduced  there  a 
new  branch  of  industry,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Fer- 
ney  contained  more  dian  eight  hundred  u ntchmakers ; dieir 
number  at  present  does  not  exceed  a thousand.0 

The  de|iartnieut  of  the  Saone  and  Loire  is  separated 
from  the  last  department  by  die  Saone.  Fruitful  in  com 
and  w ine,  and  in  odier  agricultural  products,  abounding  in 
coal,  lead,  iron  and  manganese,  intersected  by  roads,  canals 
and  navigable  rivers,  and  peopled  by  industrious  inhabitants, 
it  may  be  reckoned  among  die  wealdiiest  departments  in 
[ France.  Macon/  the  capital,  is  situated  on  die  right  bank 
of  the  Saone,  and  on  die  frontier  of  the  department.  The 
jxxsidon  may  be  favourable  for  die  trade  in  wine,  but  a 
w orse  one  could  not  he  selected  for  the  seat  of  die  principal 
authorities.  The  town  was  called  JWatisco  by  Casar,  who 
i strengthened  it  with  fortifications,  and  rendered  it  a depot 
for  military  supplies/*  Several  ancient  ruins  are  contained 
in  it,  and  an  old  bridge  which  still  remains,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  by  the  Roman  general.  The  houses  are 
by  no  means  elegant,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  and  ill 
j paved,  but  die  quays  are  broad  and  well  built.  The  san- 
I gu inary  St.  Point,  who  flourished  in  die  sixteenth  century, 
j and  rendered  himself  infamous  during  the  religious  wars  by 
i the  atrocities  that  were  then  termed  the  Sa  tit  erics  of  Miron, 
was  a native  of  the  town/  The  fine  cathedral  was  dcstroy- 
, cd  by  die  revolutionists,  but  they  spared  die  former  episco- 
! pal  palace/  The  village  of  Roman eche  contains  two  thou- 
j sana  inhabitants,  ami  the  country  in  die  neighbourhood  is 
j famous  for  its  w ines/  Cluny,"  a town  of  four  thousand 
; souls,  and  a place  of  considerable  trade,*  w as  formerly  ecle- 
j hrated  on  account  of  a magnificent  abbey  belonging  to  the 
j Benedictines.  11  ie  convent  has  been  changed  into  a college, 

[ and  it  contains  besides  other  useful  institutions/  The  town 
j was  the  birthplace  of  Prudhon  die  painter.  Greuze,  not 
less  celebrated  as  a painter,  was  bom  at  Toumus ; the  mon- 

Tbe  translator  probably  supposed  that  the  last  phrase  meant  two  hun- 
dred more  !—  Population  ol  rcraej 720  (Atman.  Royal  1822.) — P. 

r French  orthography,  Macon  ; formerly,  Matron  The  name  of  the 
town  exhibits  n fair  example  nfthe  transition  from  ancient  to  modem 
name*.  I .at.  Matiseo,  by  inversion  At  a stir  o,  abl.  Maaticone,  whence 
Mastic* m,  Mart  can,  Muscon.  Macon. — P. 

« *l  — qu’il  rend  it  irajmrtante  par  bps  approvisionnemens  militaire*" 

, — rendered  it  important  for  victualling  hi*  army  —Q  Tullimn  Cice- 
; ronem,  ct  P Sulpicium,  Cabiloni  ct  Matiscone  in  Aidiib  ad  Ararim, 
rci  frumentari*  cau*a,  rollocat.  C'anar.  Commentar.  Lib.  VII.  § fc3. 

I Thin  i«  all  the  mention  made  of  it  by  Ccnr. — P. 

r 44  In  the  Kith  century,  it  had  it*  Carrier  in  8t.  Point,  woo  rendered 
himself  infamous  during  the  religious  war*,  by  the  atrociUea  called 
j Saul  erics  ite  Mficcit  (Macon  leaps.)" 

I ' The  bishopric  of  Marnn  ha*  been  suppressed — P- 
j « “ The  wines  of  Moulin  k Vent  and  of  Torrins  are  produced  in  its 
| neighbourhood." 

1 * Cluni.  n 

* “ — a wealthy  manufacturing  town." 

7 44  The  convent  contains  a college  and  other  useful  establishments. 
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ument  which  has  been  raised  to  his  memory,  is  certainly 
the  greatest,  perhaps  the  only  ornament  that  can  be  found 
in  tlie  town.*  The  population  amounts  to  five  thousand 
individuals  ; the  principal  manufactures  are  hats  and  cov- 
erlets. 

Charades  was  formerly  the  chief  town  in  the  small  prov- 
ince of  Cbarollah  ;b  it  is  at  present  the  capital  of  a district*1 
which  possesses  several  manufactories  and  five  or  six  iron 
works.  Bourbon-Lancy  contains  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred individuals ; it  is  still  frequented  on  account  of  its  min- 
eral waters ; the  baths  were  constructed  by  the  Homans  :d 
the  town  bears  the  name  of  Aiput  . Misinei ’■  in  the  Theodo- 
sian  table.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  out  of  the  road  to  ex- 
amine l/ouhansr  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seille,  for  it  consists 
only  of  some  old  houses  that  project  into  the  streets.*  Cha- 
lons stir  Saone*  rivals  Macon  in  commerce  and  industry.1 
An  old  bridge  that  leads  to  the  suburbs11  may  recal  an  act 
of  cruelly  committed  by  Lothairc ; tliat  prince  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  hatred  lie  bore  the  sons  of  the  count  of  Toulouse, 
ordered  their  sister,  tlie  fair  and  virtuous  Gerberge,  to  bo 
dragged  at  a horse’s  tail1  along  the  bridge,  and  afterwards  to 
be  put  into  a cask,  and  thrown  into  tlie  Saone.  The  town 
is  well  built,  a fine  quay  has  been  constructed  along  die 
river,  and  a lofty  obelisk  serves  to  adorn  a public  walk. 
Chalons  was  an  important  military  station  in  die  time  of 
Ctesar,  by  whom  it  is  called  Cabmolum ,“  but  as  Danville 
remarks,  there  are  few  places  in  France,  of  which  the  an- 
cient name  has  been  written  in  so  many  different  ways." 
Denon  was  a native  of  Chalons. 

The  small  town  of  Montccnis  rises  on  a hill  between  two 
mountains  at  some  distance  to  the  west  of  the  Central  Ca- 
nal coal  and  iron  mines  are  worked  in  die  neighbourhood. 
The  burgh  of  Creusot  is  a place  of  considerable  trade ; it 
exports  glass  and  crystal  to  most  parts  of  France;  it  has  its 
cannon  founderies  and  iron  works. p Autun  rises  at  die  con- 
fluence of  the  Arroux  and  die  Crcuscvaux ; it  was  die  lii- 
bracte  of  the  JEkhu,  but  it  received  the  name  of  .lugusto- 
dunum  during  the  empire.  Triumphal  arches,  die  ruins  of 
temples  and  amphidieatres,  and  the  extent  of  die  old  walls, 
attest  that  it  was  much  larger  and  without  doubt  much  more 
populous  in  ancient  times  than  at  present.  It  stands  on  an 

* M The  only  remarkable  construction  in  his  native  town." 

b Cliarol&is,  Ch&rolois.  * 44  Arrondissement.” 

4 The  great  bath,  surrounded  with  circular  walls,  and  paved  with 
tnarhlc,  is  n work  of  the  Romans.  (Encyc.  Mcth.) — It  contains  a large 
edifice  paved  with  marble,  called  Lise  Great  Bath — a work  of  the  Ro- 
mans. (Vowfion.)— F. 

e .-hptfe  . \istneii , D’Anv.— -Jlquat  ,\isincat  Encyc.  Mcth-  Geog. 
Anc.— F. 

f Louans,  Loans. 

« 44  — which  still  contains  some  old  houses  (de  vieilles  muttons)  that 
project  into  the  streets,” — One  may  pas*  under  cover  through  the 
whole  town,  owing  to  tlie  projection  of  the  second  story  in  all  the 
houses.  Encyc.  Moth. — P. 

b Cliaton  sur  Saone. 

* “ — and  population.” — Population  of  Chalons  10,(109— of  Mncon 
10.965.  (Statistical  Tables.) 

k 44  Tlie  bridge  that  crosses  the  river."— St.  Laurent  les  Chalons,  a 
•uburb  of  Chalons,  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Saone,  opposite  tlie 
town,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  n bridge  that  crosses  the  two  arms 
of  the  river.  Before  the  revolution,  it  was  considered  a separate  mu- 
nicipality- (Encyc.  Moth.  Vosgien.)— P. 

i « — by  the  hair  ( per  It t rki-rtur.)” 

m Tlus  is  probably  a mistake.  The  word  is  twice  used  in  Cesar's 
Commentaries  (Lib.  VII,  § 40,  tr  opptdo  CabiUoaa  ; $ 63,  (abitoni  ft 
Mari* ton* ,)  in  which  it  is  written  Cabillamtm  and  Cabilmittm  in  several 
different  copies  referred  to,  including  the  Elzevir  edition  1035,  ex 
emembttione  Jot.  Senliiteri.  It  is  written  CahUUmmm  in  D'Anville, 
Morcn,  Encyc  Mcth.  (Geog.  Anc.)  and  Vosgien.  The  translator  has 
altered  the  original  to  Cubinolimim. — P. 

■ Ptolemy  calls  it  Cnballtnum  ; Strabo,  Cubyllhium  ; and  Ammianua 
Marcellinu*,  Cubillo : in  the  Itinerary  of  Anlontne,  it  is  caBed  Cabti- 


eminence  above  an  ancient  Campus  JWartiut,  which  has 
been  transformed  into  a fine  walk  shaded  with  trees.' 

The  nature  of  tlie  country'  has  jiointed  out  two  different 
occupations  to  tlie  people  in  the  deportment  of  the  Cote 
d’Or  ;r  the  one  consists  in  cultivating  die  ground,  and  die 
other  in  working  metals.*  With  more  roads  than  die  average 
number  in  odier  departments,  it  is  comparatively  thinly  peo- 
pled ; but  it  may  lie  urged  dial  die  occupations  in  which  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  do  not  require  so  many  hands  as 
other  branches  of  industry.  If  die  vineyards  be  excepted, 
the  country  is  not  well  cultivated ; under  better  manage- 
ment, a number  of  oxen  and  sheep  sufficient  for  tlie  con- 
sumption might  easily  be  reared.1  The  course  of  the  Ouche 
divides  the  department  into  two  distinct  regions ; the  one  on 
the  south,  through  which  the  small  chain  of  the  Cote  d’Or 
extends,  is  admirably'  adapted  for  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
while  die  one  on  the  north,  which  includes  part  of  the  pla- 
teau of  Langrcs,  may  be  styled  die  region  of  iron,  where 
Vulcan  seems  to  reign. 

To  judge  of  die  richness  ol  the  southern  region,  it  is  only4 
necessary'  to  travel  die  road  which  leads  from  Chalons  sur 
Saone  to  Beaune  and  Dijon.  'Hie  burgh  of  Nolay,  siluated 
not  far  from  Beaune,  ami  the  birthplace  of  tlie  celebrated 
Carnot,  is  encompassed  with  die  vineyards  of  Monl-Rachet.“ 
The  different  growths  of  Meursauh  rival  each  other,  while 
Poniard  and  Volnay*  are  equally  famous  for  their  light 
wines.  The  vineyards  of  Richebourg,  Romance  and  Clos- 
Vougeot*  encircle  the  small  hut  picturesque  town  of  Nuits. 
Beaune  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  die  same  rich  country, 
and  its  successive  embellishments  may  be  attributed  to  an 
improving  trade.  'Hie  most  remarkable  edifice  in  die  town, 
is  the  hospital  founded  in  1443  by  Rollin,  chancellor  to 
Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy.*  It  is  well  known  dial  the  same 
chancellor  imposed  very'  heavy  taxes  on  die  people;  44  as 
lie  has  reduced  many  to  poverty,*1  said  Louis  die  Eleventh, 
44  he  is  right  to  build  a Itouse  for  them.”**  Monge,  the  phi- 
losopher, and  one  of  die  founders  of  the  Polytechnic  school, 
is  one  of  die  few  great  men  diat  Beaune  has  produced. 
The  vineyards  in  die  adjoining  territory  extend  on  die  right 
of  die  Saone  to  the  small  tow  n of  Jean  de  Los»e,tb  a place 
of  sixteen  hundred  inhabitants,  and  one  diat  holds  no  mean 

ho ; in  the  Imperial  Table*, * (.'abulia dunum  ; and  in  the  Table  of  Peu- 
tinger,  CaLilio. 

* 44  Notice  de  1 ’Empire1"  ( Xattiiu  Imperii.) 

* Canal  of  the  Centro  (canal  du  Centre.) 

* “ Creusot  contains  forges  and  iron  works  (utines,)  founderies  for 
cannon  and  bullets,  and  the  celebrated  royal  manufactory  of  crystals*’ 
(cryxtnl  glass.) 

« 44  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  its  Champ  de  Mars,  which  is 
planted  with  several  rows  of  trees,  comma  nils  a magnificent  prospect." 
— The  Champ  St.  Lazare  is  the  Urgent  square  in  Autun.  (Moran.) — P. 

9 So  called  from  the  Cote  d’Or,  a chain  of  low  mountain*  or  bills, 
extending  from  Dijon,  by  Nuits,  Beaune  and  Chalons,  to  Macon, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  excellence  of  the  wines  it  pro- 
duces.— P. 

* 44  — travaux  deB  unines”  (iron  works.)  There  are  iron  mines  and 
numerous  forgo*  in  the  department  (Pcuchct.  Vosgien.)— P. 

i “ It  doc*  ant  rear  a sufficient  number  of  oxen  and  particularly  of 
sheep  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants," 

* Afontrachet.  * Vollenay. 

r La  Romance — Lc  CIo*  de  Vougeot  (the  enclosure  of  Vougeot — 
Voujault  or  Vougeot,  a village  near  the  source  of  the  Youge,one  league 
from  Nuits.  Vosgien.) — P. 

* Nicholas  Rolin,  born  1419,  died  14(11.  Beauvais. — P. 

“ 14  Louis  XL  said  of  him,  that  he  had  made  so  many  poor  by  his 
exactions,  that  it  wo*  just  ho  should  build  them  a house."  A similar 
repartee  i*  related  ot  Francis  I.  Cardinal  Duprat  had  ordered  an 
addition  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris,  railed  the  Legate's  llall,  to  bo 
erected  at  his  own  expense.  4*  It  will  lie  large  enough,”  said  the  king, 
“ if  it  will  hold  all  the  poor  he  has  made." — P. 

u St.  Jean  de  Losnc — Lone — Lauuc.  (Lst.  f'unurn  Sancti  Jokannig 
de  Lodand) — P- 
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celebrity  in  the  military  annals  of  France.  It  was  besieged 
in  the  year  1636  by  die  grand  duke  Galeas*  at  the  head 
of  sixty*  thousand  men  ; it  was  defended  by  eight  pieces  of 
cannon,  fifty  soldiers1*  and  four  hundred  inhabitants,  de- 
termined to  die  rather  than  to  surrender ; among  the  latter 
were  Peter  Desgranges  and  Peter  Lapre,  two  magistrates 
whose  admirable  example  was  imitated  by  the  citixens. 
The  town  supported  two  assaults,  during  winch  the  women 
fought  at  die  side  of  their  brothers  and  husbands.  A fall  of 
rain  that  lasted  twelve  hours,  afforded  die  besieged  some 
respite  from  continued  labour ; in  that  interval  they  resolved 
to  spring  their  houses  and  to  perish  in  the  ruins ; but  on  the 
ninth  day  die  imperial  army,  daunted  by  their  heroic  efforts, 
raised  the  siege.*  A few  hours  afterwards,  a body  of 
French  troops  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  town.  Louis 
the  Thirteenth  offered  tides  of  nobility  as  a reword  for  so 
great  licmism,  but  the  inhabitants  had  die  spirit  and  good 
sense  to  refuse  them. 

The  vineyards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beaune  meet 
others  near  Dijon  ; the  different  growths  of  Brochoti,  Che- 
nove,  Beze  and  Chambertin  near  Grrvray/  arc  so  well 
known  that  the  reader  may  form  some  notion  of  these  vil- 
lages from  die  commercial  importance  of  dieir  products. 
Dijon  stands  in  the  middle  of  a pleasant  and  fruitful  plain, 
terminated  by  verdant  hills.  The  streets  are  broad  and 
straight,  and  die  houses  arc  large  and  well  built ; the  Ouche 
and  the  Susan  meet  in  die  town,*  and  the  ramparts  that  sur- 
round it,  are  shaded  by  lofty  trees.  A Gothic  castle  built 
by  Louis  the  Eleventh,  and  Hanked  with  massive  towers,  is 
all  diat  remains  of  the  ancient  fortifications.  The  front  of 


the  ancient  palace  that  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Burgundy, 
adorns  the  Royal  square/  the  finest  of  die  fifteen  squares  in 
Dijon.  * In  the  same  edifice  are  contained  a library  of  forty 
thousand  volumes,  together  with  valuable  collections  of  paint- 
ings, statues,  antiquities  and  natural  history  ;*  the  old  tower  that 
surmounts  it,  serves  as  an  observatory.  The  cathedral  is  a 
Godiie  building,  of  which  the  boldness  cannot  be  too  much 


admired ; the  jiortal  of  St.  Michael  may  be  mentioned  ns  a 
specimen  of  finished  workmanship ; while  the  church  of  St. 
Bcnigne  is  surmounted  by  a steeple/  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet  in  height.  The  park,  a public  walk,  com- 
municates with  the  town  by  a road  or  avenue  formed  by 
four  rows  of  trees.  Science  and  literature  have  been  long 
cultivated  and  hououred  at  Dijon ; in  proof  of  tills  assertion, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  college,  the  schools  of 
philosophy,  law  and  medicine,1  or  die  names  of  Bossuet, 
Crehilkm,  Piron,  Freret,  Rameau,  Sauinaise,  Daubenton 


I and  Guyton-Morveau  .k  Dijon  was  founded  before  the  Ro- 
i man  conquest ; it  was  then  called  Dibio ; Marcus  Aurelius 
was  the  first  who  en«>rnnassed  it  widi  wails  and  thirty-three 
towers.  Gregory  of  Tours  informs  us  that  the  emperor 
Aurelian  adorned  it  with  temples,  and  rendered  it  an  impor- 
tant fortress ; much  about  the  same  period,  it  was  known  by 
die  name  of  Divio. 

If  there  are  odier  important  places  in  the  same  depart- 
ment, it  may  be  attributed  not  to  vineyards  and  wine  presses, 
but  to  forests,  forges  and  iron  works.  The  town  of  Aux- 
' onno  consists  of  well  built  streets,  and  is  surrounded  by 
ramparts  forming  pleasant  walks ; it  has  a fine  bridge  across 
die  Saone,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a stone  embankment 
two  thousand  four  hundred  yards  in  length,  a work  which 
was  completed  in  the  year  1 505  to  defend  the  town  against 
die  inundations  of  the  river “ it  contains  besides  an  arsenal 
and  a royal  founder}'.  Foutaine-Franqaise,  a populous  and 
wealthy  burgh,  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  a monu- 
ment which  was  erected  to  commemorate  the  victory  that 
Henry  die  Fourth  gained  over  the  duke  of  Mayenne  and 
j die  Spanish  troops ; it  possesses  several  furnaces,  and  ex- 
\ ports  wheels  for  machinery.® 

Snulieu,  a town  of  diree  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the 
birthplace  of  die  celebrated  Yauban,  is  situated  on  the  west 
of  die  canal  of  Burgundy  ; it  carries  on  a considerable  trade 
in  fire-wood  and  in  timber.  The  Amianqon  flows  below  the 
i neat  and  small  town  of  Seinur  en  Auxois,  which  is  built  on 
! the  summit  of  a granite  rock.  Montbard,0  a town  of  2000 
inhabitants,  rises  like  an  amphitheatre  above  the  canal  of 
j Burgundy ; it  is  commanded  by  die  castle  where  Buffon 
.1  was  bom;  die  forges  and  furnaces  that  were  erected  by  the 
j great  naturalist  may  be  seen  in  the  ncighhourliood.  There 
i are  not  many  iron  works  in  the  district*  of  Seinur,  hut  diere 
I are  more  than  thirty  in  that  of  Chatillon  stir  Seine.  The 
town  from  which  the  last  district**  takes  its  name,  was  an 
important  strongliold  during  die  twelfth  century ; it  was  the 
seem*  in  1814  of  the  fruitless  negotiations  between  Napoleon 
and  the  allied  j lowers.  Different  articles  are  now'  manufac- 
tured w ithin  its  ancient  castle.* 

The  department  watered  by  the  Yonner  is  less  populous 
than  die  last,  but  it  produces  more  grain*  dian  die  inhabit- 
ants consume.  The  woods  and  forests  cover  a great  ex- 
I tent  of  surface ; the  vineyards  are  not  only  valuable  from 
die  quality  of  dieir  produce,  but  diey  yield  nearly  twice  as 
I much  wine  os  those  of  diet  Cote  d’Or.  Agriculture,  how- 
ever,  has  not  attained  the  requisite  degree  of  perfection,  for 
in  proportion  to  die  surface,  fewer  oxen  and  sJiecp  are  reared 


* Matthias  Gallon  (Galas  or  Galasso,)  field-marshal  in  the  imperial 
service — I’, 

k ISO  soldier*  (Encyc.  Meth.)— 100  soldiers  (Voegien.) — P. 

• “ A rain  of  twelve  hour*'  duration,  which  discouraged  the  besieg- 
ers, and  the  determined  resolution  of  the  inhabitants  to  blow  up  their 
bouses  and  perish  in  their  ruins,  at  last  induced  the  imperial  army, 
after  nine  day*  of  unheard  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  besieged,  to 
abandon  their  enterprise  and  retire." 

* “ The  different  vineyards  (das,  enclosures)  of  Brochon,  that  of  the  ; 
king  (dm  Koi)  at  Cbcnnve,  and  those  of  Beze*  and  Chambertin,  near 
Gsvrayt — ” 

* liaise.  | Gewy. 

■ It  is  situated  between  the  rivers  Oncho  and  Buzon,  the  first  of 
arhieh  rises  to  the  south  of  the  town,  while  the  latter  flows  past  it  cm 
the  north.  Ed.  Enoyc. — P.  4 Place  Royale. 

• “ — a museum  of  paintings,  sculpture,  antiquities  and  natural  his- 
tory”— The  Museum  of  Dijon. — P. 

k u — by  a pyramidal  spire" — The  spire — has  onlv  * small  diameter, 
but  it  risee  t<*  the  bright  of  375  feet-  fed.  Encvc. — P. 

1 “The  college,  the  faculty  of  sciences,  the  schools  of  law.  medi- 
cine and  the  tine  arts,  the  agricultural  society,  and  the  academy  of 
sciences  and  letters." — In  the  organization  of  public  instruction,  Di- 

VOL.  IL — .NOK  145  It  140.  If 


jon  has  an  academy,  faculties  of  law,  sciences  and  letters,  and  a royal 
college.  (Alnian.  Royal-  IK22.)— P. 

k Freret  was  horn  in  Paris,  Daubenton  at  Montbard,  and  tiie  cele- 
brated Claude  do  Saimiait»o  (Sal  out  si  us)  at  Seinur  en  Auxois.  Peru 
! Saimuurtp,  a relation  of  tho  preceding,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Oratory , was  born  in  Dijon.— P. 

! 1 It  was  built  by  order  of  Margaret  of  Bavaria,  duchess  of  Bur- 

gundy. 

j ■> « — a fine  bridge  over  the  Saone,  terminated  by  a levee  in  masonry, 
2100  paces  long,  constructed  in  luU5  against  the  inundations  of  the 
river/' — The  stone  causeway  (Irrde  dt  jittrrt),  at  the  end  of  the  bridge, 
is  2X<0  paces  long,  and  was  constructed  in  luf'5,  by  order  of 
Margaret  of  Havana,  duchess  of  Burgundy.  It  has  twenty-three 
arched  openings  (arrndes)  to  allow  free  passage  to  the  waters  of  the 
river  during  inundations.  Enryc.  Method.' — It  is  in  fact  a raised  rood 
leading  from  the  bridge  across  the  low  lands  bordering  the  Saono — P. 
| • “ It  potasses  a furnace,  which  is  employed  in  costing  wheels  for 

machinery-” 

j * Mont  bar.  * “ Arrondiaacmcnt/* 

j * 41  Its  castle  contains  several  manufacturing  establishments  (dte* 
I kfissrmens  fimhutrit.)" 

' Department  of  the  Tonne.  * “ Wheat  and  oats." 
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than  in  the  rest  of  France ; indeed  if  it  were  not  for  the 
number  of  roads  and  navigable  rivers,  which  enable  the 
inhabitants  to  carry  on  their  commerce,  it  would  bo  one  of 
the  poorest  departments  in  the  kingdom,  notwithstanding  its 
fertility. 

Li  a dutfrict*  situated  on  the  right  of  the  road  that  passes 
through  the  principal  towns  in  the  department,  are  united  the 
romantic  beauties  of  Switzerland,  and  the  fertility  which 
characterizes  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy.  Avallon/  the 
chief  town  in  the  district/  is  mentioned  by  the  name  of 
Ahalloy  in  die  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  and  as  an  important 
fortress,  in  the  capitularies  of  the  French  kings.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  it  was  besieged  and  taken  in  the  year  931  by 
Emma,  the  wife  of  king  Raoul.  Seventy-four  years  after- 
wards, king  Robert,  coveting  the  fair  country  ol^  Burgundy, 
made  himself  master  of  tile  town ; but  no  sooner  tiad  his 
son  Henry  the  First  ascended  the  throne,  than  it  was  taken 
from  him  by  liis  brother  Robert  who  retained  it  with  the 
tide  of  duke."  The  bouses  are  well  built,  and  the  situation  I 
is  very  romantic ; the  walk  called  the  Petit  Court f owes 
its  chief  cliann  to  its  position  above  die  steep  banks  of  die 
Cousin,  a small  river  diat  winds  through  a deep  and  seques- 
tered valley,  partly  enclosed  by  precipitous  rocks,  towering  1 
above  verdant  woods  or  gardens  that  seem  to  hang  in  the  ' 
air ; in  another  direction  the  same  valley  leads  to  fruitful 
fields  ami  extensive  forests." 

1 The  town  of  Vermanton  contains  about  three  thousand 
inhabitants ; it  carries  on  a trade  in  wine  ami  limlier ; cm  die 
road  that  leads  to  it,  and  at  no  great  distance  above  die  vil- 
lage of  Arcy  sur  Cure,  are  situated  die  extensive  grottos 
which  were  formerly  considered  the  greatest  natural  curios- 
ities in  the  province.  They  consist  of  a great  many  halls 
that  communicate  with  each  odier  by  narrow'  passages,  so 
low  in  some  [daces  that  it  is  necessary  to  stoopf  in  order  to 
pass  through  diem ; one  of  diem  encloses  a small  lake  of 
which  die  depth  lias  never  been  measured.  All  of  them 
are  lined  with  stalactites,  which  have  the  appearance  of  fes- 
toons, immovable  cascades,  organs  or  colonnades,  and  which 


wlien  lightly  struck  emit  sounds  dial  are  several  limes  re- 
ceived with  different  modulations.  Beyond  the  cotifiueuce 
9 f the  Cure  and  the  Yonne,  and  on  die  left  of  die  last  river, 
may  be  seen  the  hills,  which  have  given  to  Coulanges  die 
surname  of  la  P'ineuscJ  Chablis,  a town  of  two  diousand 
five  hundred  inhabitants,  and  famous  for  its  while  wines,  is 
situated  on  die  right,  near  the  Seray : in  the  vicinity  are 
die  remains  of  a Roman  way  which  led  from  I Ingres  to 
Auxerre. 

The  vineyards  of  Ligny  le  Chatel,  Seignelay,  Toney,  and 
other  places  equally  celebrated  in  die  couutry,  surround  the 
former  capital  of  Auxeirois  ;h  it  miglu  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine its  ancient  name  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  but  anti- 
quaries mav  choose  between  Aliufsiodorum,  Autittiodorum 
j and  Aniissiodorum .l  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Ro- 
! mans  made  it  the  chief  town  of  a Pagut  by  rendering  it 
independent  of  8enone$.k  Some  wealthy  w ine  merchants 
who  have  become  collectors  of  antiquities,  possess  medals 
and  coins  wliich  were  found  in  die  town,  and  which  prove 
that  money  was  once  struck  there.  It  was  desolated  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  die  Huns,  die  Normans,  die  Saracens  and 
the  English,  and  it  was  more  than  once  pillaged  during  die 
religious  wars  in  the  sixteendi  century  ;l  but  the  courageous 
resistance  of  one  man  preserved  it  from  the  crimes  and  hor- 
rors of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  inhabitants  of  Auxerre  had 
been  included  in  the  proscribed  lists  which  preceded  die 
massacre ; a magistrate,  afterwards  president  Jeannin,  whom 
! historians  call  the  most  virtuous  minuter  of  Henry  die  Fourth, 
had  the  glory  of  saving  his  native  city.  Amyot  holds  the 
first  rank  among  the  learned  men  dial  were  born  in  Auxerre 
it  lias  also  given  birth  to  John  Duval,  an  able  antiquary,  to 
, Royer  de  Piiles,  the  author  of  die  lives  of  the  painters,*  to 
the  Ah  lie  Lebouf,  who  has  left  many  valuable  writings 
concerning  die  history  of  Paris/  to  St.  Palaye,  known  by 
his  memoirs  of  chivalry/  to  Rctif  de  la  Bretonne,  whoso 
‘ familiar  style  is  well  adapted  for  die  task  lie  undertook — a 
faithful  picture  of  die  burgesses  and  manners  of  his  day/ 
j and  lastly,  to  Sedaine,  a dramatic  writer  of  an  inferior 


• Arrondnucirumt.  b Avalon. 

* Hubert,  king  of  Franco,  nephew  nf  Kud«*  the  last  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy  of  the  first  race,  who  died  without  children  in  1001,  took  nos- 
eeesinn  of  the  dutch?  as  his  heir,  and  gave  it  as  an  appanago  to  Robert 
his  third  son.  first  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  of  the  second  race.  Rob- 
ert, king  of  France,  died  in  1031,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  I his 
aecond  son.  (Moreri.) — King  Robert  made  himself  master  of  Avallon, 
after  three  uiontbs'sirgp,  in  1005  ; l,ij  son  Robert,  afterwards  duke  of 
Burgundy,  took  it  iu  1031,  and  kept  it  with  the  dutchy.  (Encyc. 
Moth .)— P. 

6 Little  Corao. 

• “ —a  small  river  that  winds  through  a valley  a hundred  feet  in 
depth,  bordered  by  precipitous  declivities,  along  which  pointed  rocks 
rise  amidst  verdant  thickets,  nnd  above  which  gardens  seem  suspended 
in  the  air.  The  view  along  this  narrow  valley  is  at  lost  terminated  by 
fertile  fields  and  extensive  forests.” 

r “ To  crawl  on  the  hands  ami  knees  (d  pint  watw.)” 

« Colanges  or  Coulanges  lcs  V incuses  (Cdouut  I'inot*,)  so  called 
from  the  excellent  wine  produced  on  the  adjoining  hills.  Encyc. 
Math. — P. 

k Auxerre. 

* Ancient  names  of  the  town,  according  to  different  antiquaries  and 
the  Itinerary  of  Antonine.  M.  B. — .iutiseimturum,  D'Anv. — .Vtiseiodo- 
rum,  AutUnodorum ; according  to  the  Table  of  Peutmger,  Antestiodo- 
mm  ; and  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  Antitiodorum. 
EneyCi  Metb-  art.  Auxerre. — No  less  than  thirteen  Latin  names  of 
the  town  are  enumerated  by  Moreri  — P. 

a “ — by  detaching  it  from  the  territory  of  the  Stnemrt  (cit£  dee  Se- 
StnonuM.)  The  Roman  provinces  consisted  of  states 
(firUaOt,)  which  were  subdivided  into  peg*.  (Omnia  civitas  Helvetia 
in  quatuor  pagos  divisa  cat.  Cesar.  Comment.  Lib.  I.  § 10.) — P. 

1 14  It  was  disturbed  (trvtM/e)  during  the  religious  wnr*  of  the  10th 
century.”  The  Hugueuuts  pillaged  it  in  1507.  (Moreri.)— P. 


“ 44  It  owed  to  the  courageous  resistance  nf  president  Jeannin  it# 
| deliverance  from  the  horrible  massacre  nf  St.  Bartholomew  ; that 
, magistrate,  who  beramo  one  of  the  worthiest  ministers  of  Henry  IV., 
j could  not  forget  during  that  horrible  proscription,  his  own  native 
I place,  and  the  town  that  gave  birth  to  Amyot.”  This  sentence,  pretty 
i closely  rendered  from  the  original,  is  not  very  definite,  but  iippeurs  to 

I contain  sonin  historical  inaccuracies  The  president  Jeannin,  then  a 
simple  advocate  in  the  parliament  nf  Dijon,  but  chosen  by  the  slates 

| of  Burgundy  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  province,  resisted  the  execu- 
tion of  the  orders  for  the  massacre  of  St-  Bartholomew,  at  Dijon,  not  at 
Auxerre.  He  was  a native  of  Antun,  where  ho  was  born  in  1540. 
Amyot  was  a native  of  Melun,  but  was  appointed  bishop  of  Auxerre, 
where  he  died  in  1533.  Moreri.  Beauvais.  Diet.  Hist.  Caen,  l£04. 
Encyc.  Meth.  Cong.  Mod. — P. 

■ •*  — auteur  de  lu  Fie  das  printers" — Roger  de  Piles,  boro  at  Clam- 
| oci,  1635  ; author  of  severnl  works  on  painting,  among  others,  of 
a compendium  of  the  lives  of  the  painters  {Mrigi  de  In  Pit  de*  Prim- 
j I tret.)  Beauvais.  Diet-  Hist  — P. 

■j  • « — author  of  many  writings  on  the  history  of  the  environ*  of  Par- 
| i#." — Jean  Le  Beuf,  born  at  Auxerre.  16S7.  The  list  of  his  writings,  all 
on  different  subjects  of  French  history,  amounts  to  not  less  than  173. 

II  Among  them  are,  Dissertations  on  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history 
j of  Paris.  3 vole.  12iuu.,  and  a History  of  the  city  and  diocese  of  Pario, 
i 15  vol*.  12roo. — P. 

p J.  B de  la  Cume  do  Sainte  Palaye.  author  of  a work  on  tlm  in- 
stitution nnd  early  state  of  chivalry  (Mtmoires  sur  lAncienne  Che- 
valeric.)— P.  . 

a « Retif  de  fa  Bretonne,  an  author  whose  trivial  style  paints  with 
much  fidelity  the  manners  of  the  lower  class  nf  citizens  (la  petite  h»*r- 
g«u>i>)  during  the  period  in  which  he  wrote  ” Rest  if  de  la  Bre- 
| tonne,  born  at  the  village  nf  Secy  in  Burgundy.  1734— died  at  Paris, 
j itsoo — author  of  numerous  works  of  a light  and  indelicate  character, 

| and  at  one  time  tli*  would-be  rival  of  Rousseau.  Beauvais.— 1*. 
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order,  but  one  who  understood  at  least  what  has  been  since 
termed  stage-effect.*  There  are  many  well-built  houses  in 
Auxerre,  but  the  cathedral  is  the  only  edifice  which  attracts 
attention  ; it  is  adorned  with  a magnificent  portal  and  finely 
painted  windows.  The  marshal  of  Chaste!  ux,b  after  having 
taken  Cravant  from  the  English,  restored  it  in  1423  to  the 
chapter  of  Auxerre ; for  this  service  the  chapter  granted  a 
canon  rv  in  perpetuity  to  the  eldest  sons  of  die  Cbasielux 
family.  They  took  possession  of  it  in  boots  and  spurs,  armed 
widi  a sword,  and  covered  widi  a surplice,  bearing  the 
canonical  amice  on  the  left  arm,  widi  a hawk  perclicd  on 
the  fist,  and  bolding  a hat  widi  feadiers  in  the  right  hand. 
It  happened  in  die  year  1 083  diat  one  of  die  descendants  of 
die  family  appeared  in  diis  singular  costume  in  die  cathedral 
before  Louis  the  Fourteendi  and  his  court,  when  some  of 
die  young  nobles  could  not  refrain  from  smiling ; die  king 
reproved  them  by  asking  if  dicy  would  not  wish  to  have 
such  a proof  of  an  ancestor’s  valour.* 

Joigny  was  founded  about  the  year  1000;  it  must  have 
been  a wealthy  and  commercial  town  less  dian  diree  hun- 
dred years  afterwards,  lor  die  inhabitants  paid  a very  large 
sum  of  money  during  die  thirteenth  century  to  free  them- 
selves from  die  authority  of  their  counts ; it  rises  like  an 
amphitheatre  above  the  banks  of  the  Yonne,  and  is  com-  f 
Branded  by  an  old  castle. 

Sens  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yonne  ; the 
ramparts  may  be  seen  from  a great  distance  ; there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  diat  they  were  founded  before  the  lime'*  dial 
Julian  maintained  in  Agedineum  or  Scnones , a successful 
siege  against  the  Germans.  The  same  town  became  the 
capital  of  the  Fourth  Lyonnaise  during  the  reign  of  Valens; 
it  rose  afterwards  to  greater  importance,  for  Theodosius 
die  Great  made  it  the  seat  of  an  archiepiscopal  see,  of 
which  the  prelates  styled  themselves  primates  of  Gaul  and 
Germany  ; but  die  archbishop  of  Lyons  claimed  the  first 

imrt  of  their  pompous  tide.  As  die  population  of  Sens 
las  been  long  almost  stationary,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
industry  has  made  little  progress.  In  die  year  1788,  die 
number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  7000 ; at  present  W 
does  not  exceed  9000."  Several  councils  have  met  at 
Sens,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  die  one  which  was 
held  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1140;  it  was  there  j 
diat  St.  Bernard,  influenced  by  personal  hatred,  brought 
about  the  coridemnauon  of  Abeilard,  but  that  celebrated 
dicologiun,  not  supposing  his  tenets  damnable , appealed  to 
the  pope.  The  cathedral  has  an  imposing  effect;  it  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  finest  square  in  the  town.  The  mau- 
soleum of  die  Dauphiness  and  of  the  Dauphin,  father  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  Ixwis  die  Eighteenth,  and  diaries 
the  Tendi,  has  been  restored  since  the  return  of  die 


Bourbon  family  ; it  consists  of  many  allegorical  figures, 
the  work  of  Coustou  the  sculptor.  A basso-idievn  behind 
the  choir,  represents  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Savinian,  the 
first  bishop  of  Sens.  The  painted  windows  attest  the  ge- 
nius of  Jolm  Cousin,  one  oi  the  earliest  French  painters 
and  a native  of  Soucy,  a village  in  die  neighbourhood. 
There  are  not  more  than  six  thousand  volumes  in  the  pub- 
lic library ; one  of  the  manuscripts,  which  has  been  remov- 
ed to  the  town-house,  is  a folio  containing  the  Officia  Stul - 
t orum , as  they  were  formerly  celebrated  in  the  cathedral 
of  Sens/  and  also  a poetical  panegyric  of  the  Ass/  which 
used  to  be  repeated  or  chaunted  in  some  of  the  churches. 
Tlie  binding  of  the  manuscript  is  studded  with  ivory  figures 
representing  different  subjects  connected  with  the  sacred 
bacchanals  of  an  ignorant  and  corrupt  age,  which  some 
have  been  pleased  to  style  the  good  old  time. 

The  festival  of  fools  held  die  first  rank  among  those  in 
which  sacred,  profane  and  obscene  exhibitions  were  united. 
It  was  celebrated  about  die  beginning  of  the  year,  in  some 
places  on  die  day  of  the  Circumcision, ''  and  in  others  on  the 
day  of  die  Innocents."  Priests,  deacons  and  choristers  elect- 
ed a bishop  or  pope  for  the  occasion,  who  appeared  with  the 
pontifical  robes  and  the  mitre,  followed  by  a number  of  ec- 
clesiastics, clad  as  kings,  princes  and  dukes ; there  were  be- 
sides many  individuals  in  various  disguises,  some  as  women, 
and  others  as  different  animals,  or  representing  Bacchus,  sa- 
tyrs and  heathen  divinities.  To  this  motley  group  his  holiness 
pronounced  die  benediction  ; die  priests  then  danced  round 
the  choir,  assisted  in  leading  an  ass  covered  widi  a mag- 
nificent cope,  sung  the  eulogy  of  die  same  animal,  and  ob- 
scene songs,  to  which  all  the  people  brayed  by  way  of  re- 
sponse. While  the  pope  or  bishop  was  offering  prayers  at 
die  altar,  the  other  persons  in  the  church  sat  down  to  a 
feast,  got  drunk,  played  at  dice,  burnt  old  leather  in  the 
censers,  and  committed  every  sort  of  impiety.  The  songs 
which  were  sung  on  these  occasions,  have  been  attributed 
to  Peter  De  Corbcil,  an  archbishop  of  Sens,  who  died 
about  die  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  cathe- 
dral  has  not  been  stained  with  these  pollutions  since  the 
year  1530.k  The  festival  of  fools,  however,  was  not  die 
only  one  of  die  kind ; others  of  a similar  nature  were  cel- 
j ebrated  on  the  anniversaries  of  St.  Stephen  and  St.  John 
die  Evangelist.1  t 

Tonnerrc  is  situated  on  the  left  of  die  canal  of  Burgun- 
dy and  of  the  Arman<;on,  a feeder  of  die  Yonne ; antiqua- 
ries consider  it  a very  ancient  town,  indeed  it  is  not  im- 
probable diat  it  was  inhabited  long  before  die  Roman  in- 
vasion.™ The  houses  are  well  built,  and  die  neighbouring 
country  is  famous  for  vineyards,  of  which  the  wines  are 
exported  to  most  parts  of  Europe.  A spring  issues  from 


* “ Sedaino,  a dramatic  writer,  who  had  no  other  merit  than  hit 

knowledge  of  slago  effect" M J.  Sedaino,  bom  in  Faria  17151,  non 

of  an  arciiiteet.  and  himself  originally  a atone  cutter.  He  first  wrote 
for  the  Comic  Opera,  to  which  lie  gave  * great  vogue,  and  then  for 
the  Italian  Opera  and  the  Thta/rr  Fran^aisr-.  Ilia  dramatic-  piece* 
amount  to  32  in  number,  some  of  which  had  a very  great  currency 
(—one  of  them  (the  Deserter)  was  repeated  a hundred  times ;)  they 
show  a perfect  knowledge  of  stage  effect,  but  the  language,  although 
easy  and  natural,  ia  full  of  inaccuracies.  Dic-t.  Iliat-  Caen.  r. 

*•  Claude  de  Beauvoir,  marakal  of  Chaatellux  (CbaaUilus.  Moreri.) 

* 44  There  ia  not  one  of  you,  said  the  king,  who  would  not,  for  the 
same  price,  be  ambitioua  of  auch  a privilog*"— i,  #.  who  would  not 
consider  the  canonry  worth  the  oddity  of  the  installation. — P. 

* **  — they  were  probably  founded  about  the  time  (doni  Its  /muta- 
tions dataU  ftrobabltm/  Ht  d*  Vimupu )" 

* 44  — does  not  contain  9000.  ’ — Population  in  the  Statistical  Table, . 

8,066.— P. 


1 “ The  fools'  service  (“  office  des  fous,"  O/frcutm  Stultorum,)  such 
as  it  was  formerly  celebrated  in  the  cathedral  of  Sena — " 

* 4*lt  (the  service)  contains,  besides  a collection  of  prayers  and 
chants  suited  to  the  occasion,  a rhymed  prose"  in  praise  of  the  as* — " 
The  manuscript  contains  at  tho  beginning  a rhymed  prose  on  the  ass, 
while  the  remainder  consists  of  the  prayers  of  tho  church  mixed  to- 
gether in  confusion.  Encyc.  Meth. 

• Pro",  a Latin  roxnponiMia  in  rhyme,  in  which  only  the  number  of  the  sylla- 
bles ia  observed,  without  any  retool  to  quantity— *uag  at  the  mass,  on  certain 
occasions,  immediately  before  Utc  gospel. — P . 


k January  1st,  , . 

l —on  the  day  of  the  Kings"— Epiphany,  the  adoration  of  the 
three  kings  (megt.)  Jan.  0. — The  day  of  the  Innocents  t is  L)uc.  28.  P. 
* 44  This  festival  was  celebrated  in  Sens  » 1st*  « >»•*>- 
» See  the  Glossary  of  Ducange,  and  the  Trait*  des  Jeux  by  Thiars. 
» 44  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  tho  time  of  the  Romans. 
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a pock  ill  one  of  it*  ouburLa,  die  waters  of  wbicb  are  so 
copious  as  to  turn  several  mills  a short  distance  from  their 
source,  Toanerro  possesses  a college  and  a school  of 
some  celebrity,  in  which  lectures  arc  delivered  on  the  ap- 
plication of  geometry  to  tho  arts.*  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Chevalier  D’Eon  de  Beaumont,  a person  who  rendered 
important  services  to  his  country,  both  as  a diplomatist  and 
a general. 

It  is  necessary  to  pass  through  part  of  die  country  which 
has  been  described,  and  to  cross  the  Upper  Saone,  in  or- 
der to  examine  die  fronuer  departments  in  Franche-Comte 
and  Alsace.  Before  proceeding  to  die  latter,  die  depart-  ' 
mem  of  the  Upper  kaone  requires  a brief  description. 
The  heights  and  rallies  between  the  Saone  and  Oignotl 
extend  in  the  direction  of  those  two  rivers*  Vineyards 
which  produce  only  weak  and  ordinary  wines,  are  situated 
nearer  the  banks  of  the  second  than  the  first ; they  cover 
a fortieth  part  of  the  whole  surface  : die  woods  and  forests 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  occupy  about  a third  part, 
arable  lands  radier  less  than  a half,  meadows  not  more 
dian  a tenth,  and  waste  lands  nearly  a fifteenth  part  of  die 
whole.  Although  agriculture  has  made  great  progress 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  from  the  number 
and  extent  of  the  roads  in  dio  department,  that  additional 
and  important  improvements  in  the  same  branch  of  indus- 
try  may  ere  long  be  carried  into  effect.  A great  quantity 
of  grain,  however,  is  at  present  exported  to  (he  south,  and 
die  culture  of  the  potato  lias  become  general ; many  oxen 
are  reared,  but  sheep  have  been  so  much  neglected,  that 
the  total  number  does  not  exceed  forty-five  thousand,  or 
in  other  words,  there  is  not  more  than  one  sheep  for  six- 
teen inhabitants.*  Coal  and  iron  mines,  iron-works,  forges 
and  furnaces  furnish  employment  to  3500  individuals.  'The 
wages  of  labourers,  overseers,  and  other  expenses  connected 
with  these  works,  give  rise  to  a circulation  of  L.400,000  f 
the  neat  profit  derived  from  the  same  source  exceeds 
L.33,000*  The  wealth  of  the  department  may  therefore 
he  said  to  consist  in  its  agriculture,  in  the  works  already 
mentioned,  in  the  products  of  distilleries  and  different  man- 
ufactories.® 

The  district*  of  Lure,  the  most  industrious  of  tho  three 
into  which  the  department  has  been  divided,  is  situated  at 
the  western  extremity.  The  burgh  of  Hericourt  exports  , 
cotton  stuffs,*  and  Vyles-Luro  possesses  a muslin  manu- 
factory, in  which  nearly  five  hundred  workmen  arc  em- 
ployed. St.  Bresson  lias  been  noted  for  its  paper  since 
the  year  16G0;  it  supplies  the  Parisians  with  the  finest 
vellum  paper  that  is  sold  in  the  capital.*1  The  value  of 

* “ — * college  and  a course  of  geometry  applied  to  the  art*” 

fc  Thi*  assertion  doe*  not  agree  with  tlie  population  in  the  Statistical 
Table*.  336,04). — P. 

* “ Nearly  10  million*  francs.’’ 

4 *•  About  800,000  franca.” 

* " Agriculture  and  the  work*  iu*t  mentioned,  together  with  distil* 
leriee.  cotton  mill*  (/farwre*,)  and  man  ufactorin*  of  hardware,  form  the 
principal  source*  of  wealth  to  the  department.” 

* “ Arrondissemeni.” 

* “—-contain*  eoverml  manufactories  of  cotton  stuff*  (cotonfuuUa.)" 

b “ St,  Bresson  contain*  one  of  the  finest  paper  mill*  in  France, 
founded  in  1(360;  the  greatest  part  of  it*  fine  vellum  paper  ia  sent  to 
Pari*.” 

I — “ amount*  in  some  year*  to  400,001)  francs." Faurngney  and 

Lozeuil  are  also  noted  for  their  kirnktroMer.  (Vcwgien.)— P. 

k “ Hardware  (fttMtu/fari*.)'' 

1 “ A manufactory  of  tinned  iron  at  the  village  of  Magnonoourt"— 

“ Lxnmum,  D'Anr.  Encye.  Meth.  Geog.  An* — P. 

* The  inscription  wu  discovered  on  the  £Jd  of  July  1755,  among 


the  kirtchicasser,  which  die  people  of  Fougerolles  send  to 
the  same  place,  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand 
pounds.1  St.  Loup,  a town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants, 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Angrone ; it  carries  on 
a trade  in  straw  hats,  woollen  stuffs,  horse-combs  and  bird- 
lime. Different  articles  of  cutlery*  are  manufactured  in 
Plancher  les  Mines,  which  derives  its  name  from  a mine 
of  argentiferous  load  that  is  still  worked.  The  white  iron 
works  near  tlie  village  of  Magnoncourt1  afford  constant 
employment  to  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  workmen. 
Few  other  places  of  any  consequence  can  be  mentioned 
in  the  same  part  of  the  country" ; it  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  good  hones  are  exported  Irom  Faucogney 
and  Champngncy,  and  that  granite  quarries  might  be 
worked  with  profit  near  Melisey  and  Chatcau-Lumbcrt, 
die  latter  a village  well  known  for  its  excellent  cheese. 

The  ancient  town  of  Luxcuil  or  Luxeu  stands  in  a fine 
situation  on  die  confines  of  a large  and  fruitful  plain,  wa- 
tered by  the  Brouchin  and  the  Lnntcmc,  two  rapid  rivers 
abounding  in  fish ; hills  covered  with  lofty  woods  rise  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  town.  The  present  name  ap- 
pears to  have  been  derived  from  Lug  and  Srn,  two  Cel- 
tic words  which  signify  warm  water } it  is  certain,  howev- 
er, diat  the  place  was  called  Lixovium”*  by  the  Ramans. 
It  appears  from  an  inscription,  diat  the  baths  were  repair- 
ed by  I*abienus  in  conformity  to  the  orders  of  Caesar  die 
most  of  them  arc  now  in  ruins,  but  the  ruins  are  not  un- 
worthy of  the  ancients ; so  long  us  the  waters  were  held 
in  repute,  the  inhabitants  spared  no  expense  to  render  the 
town  agreeable  to  strangers.®  Lure,  which  is  also  consid- 
ered a place  of  great  antiquity",  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  an  abbey,  founded  by  St.  Deicole  in  the  reign  of  Clo- 
taire  the  Second.  The  chief  of  the  monastery,  which  after- 
wards adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  took  the  tide  of 
prince  of  the  Holy  Empire  the  building  which  he  occu- 
pied serves  at  present  as  a residence  to  the  subprefect. 

According  to  the  learned  dissertations  of  certain  anti- 
quaries whose  labour  iu  illustrating  die  language  and  man- 
ners of  the  Celts,  merited  better  success,  the  name  of  Vc- 
soul  comes  from  two  Celtic  words,  r«,  tomb,  and  Aou/, 
sun ; by  a process  of  reasoning  as  ingenious  as  it  is  hypo- 
thetical, it  has  been  discovered  that  the  tomb  of  the  sun 
was  connected  with  an  iintioriant  part  of  the  druidical  wor- 
ship. If  the  etymology  be  correct,  the  town  must  have 
existed  at  a very  remote  period  ; it  happens  unfortunately, 
however,  that  it  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.'*  No  notice 
of  it  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  France  before  die  tenth 
century,  and  it  is  only  mentioned  as  the  theatre  of  two  im- 
portant events  in  the  annals  of  Franche  Count*.  About 

tho  ruin*  of  tho  ancient  tktrnue.  and  ia  now  preserved  in  tho  town- 
house.  Lixovh  Tiiehm.  IIevah.  I.uBtEnu  Jr**.  C.  Ju  Cop*.  l*r. 

° “ Tho**  which  exist  an>  worthy  the  magnificence  of  the  indent*. 
In  the  watering  season,  the  inhabitant*  spare  no  pain*  to  render  their 
town  agreeable  to  strangers.”  Luxetul  i*.  in  fact,  and  tong  has  been, 
a noted  watering  place — It  ha*  five  bathe,  vt*.  the  Benedictine*’ 
bath,  the  Ladies'  bath.  the  Great  bath,  tho  Little  h*tb  or  Poor'*  bath, 
and  tho  Capuchins’  hath.  Eneyc.  Meth.  1784.— P. 

* Tho  abbot  of  Lure  (Lat.  Luthra,  Lutf era  ; Germ.  Luddert)  ha*  the 
title  of  prince  of  the  empire.  Kncyc.  Meth.  1704.— P. 

a « According  to  the  learned  dissertation*  of  the  antiquaries  who  in- 
vestigate the  language  and  antiquities  of  the  Oils,  in  order  to  dweor- 
er  the  etymologic*  of  the  name*  of  our  ancient  town*,  that  of  Ve*oul 
comes  from  two  Celtic  words,  namelv.  r«z.  tomb,  and  kmd.  sun  ; this 
appellation  (tomi  ttf  the  «m)  is  also  considered  by  thorn  a preciou* 
reGe  of  tho  drnidical  worship  According  to  ihi*  above  etymology, 
the  town  must  have  existed  at  the  remotest  period  of  anbqnhy  j il 
doe*  not  appear,  however,  to  havo  been  known  to  the  ancients.” 
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the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a German  army  re-  ] 
turning  destitute  of  provisions  and  money  from  an  expedi- 
tion against  Bresse,  resolved  to  plunder  Vesoul.  The 
general  had  called  a council  of  war,  in  which  u was  agreed 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  scale  the  walls,  but 
after  a fall  of  rain  that  lasted  twenty-four  hours,  the  plain 
was  covered  with  water,  and  the  tern  Tied  Germans  attribut- 
ing the  phenomenon  to  an  interposition  of  providence,  fled  i 
from  Vesoul,  leaving  behind  them  their  baggage  and  artil-  ' 
lerv.“  The  flight  of  the  Germans  was  occasioned  by  a \ 
natural  cause,  and  the  waters  of  Frais-Puitsfc  had  the  merit  j 
of  saving  the  town.  The  bed  of  a torrent  mav  be  observ-  • 
ed  about  the  distance  of  a league  from  Vesoul;  the  same  I 
bed  remains  dry  the  greater  pan  of  the  year,  and  the  ra-  i 
vine  through  which  it  extends,  terminates  in  a gulf  not  less  I 
than  fifty  feet  in  depth  by  sixty  in  diameter;  it  too  in  or-  | 
dinar)’  seasons  is  almost  dry,  but  after  heavy  rains  a great  | 
quantity  of  water  is  suddenly  discharged  from  it,  which  in-  , 
undntos  the  neighbouring  meadows,  reaching  even  to  the  I 
lower  part  of  the  town,  and  changes  into  a sort  of  lake  the  | 
country  inclined  towards  the  Saone.  This  phenomenon  !j 
continues  sometimes  for  three  days,  after  which  the  waters  II 
retire,  the  gulf  empties  itself,  and  the  torrent  ceases  to  | 
floiv.e  The  siege,  that  has  been  mentioned,  was  by  no 
means  creditable  to  the  baron  of  Pohvillers,  who  ought  to  | 
have  respected  a neutral  territory,  but  iu  the  same  annals 
the  name  of  Turentie  is  associated  with  an  act  of  bad  faith. 
No  sooner  had  that  hero  presented  himself  in  1644  before 
the  gates  of  the  town  than  it  surrendered  ; the  conditions 
of  tlte  capitulation  were  hardly  signed,  before  it  was  given 
up  to  pillage ; the  convent  of  the  Annunciates,*  where  the  I 
inhabitants  believed  dieir  wives,  children  and  most  precious  : 
effects  to  be  safe,  was  not  considered  iuviolabte ; the  town- 
house  was  demolished  and  the  archives  were  destroyed. 

It  is  added  that  it  was  necessary  to  pledge  die  sacred  ves-  il 
sels  and  to  sell  many  valuable  articles,®  iu  order  to  pay  j. 
the  contributions,  and  redeem  die  liostagcs. 

Industry  and  wealth  have  been  diffused  over  Franchc- 
Comte  since  it  was  united  to  France  in  the  year  1678. 
Vesoul  since  the  same  period  has  been  enlarged  and  em- 
bellished ; the  principal  church,  which  may  be  remarked 
for  the  beauty  of  its  altar,  and  also  on  account  of  an  an- 
cient sepulchre,  was  finished  in  1745,  the  present  town- 
house  in  1766,  die  courts  of  justicef  in  1770,  the  market 
in  1772,  the  new  walk  in  1774,  the  barracks  in  1777, 
and  the  prefect's  palace  in  1822.  The  public  library 
has  been  placed  in  one  of  the  halls  of  die  college,  it  coil- ; 
gists  of  more  than  twenty-one  thousand  volumes ; in  an 
^adjoining  apartment  is  a collection  of  natural  history,  to 
which  valuable  additions  have  lately  been  made.* 


Several  places  not  unworthy  of  notice  are  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Vesoul.  The  grottos  of  Echenos 
les  Molines,  at  a short  distance  from  the  walls,  are  remark- 
able for  their  extent ; they  also  contain  many  bones  of  an- 
imals now  extinct.  The  foundations  of  vast  edifices,  traces 
of  ancient  ditches,  and  the  remains  of  the  Roman  ways, 
that  have  been  discovered  near  Jussey,  a town  of  two 
thousand  six  hundred  inhabitants,  serve  to  strengthen  the 
tradition  that  it  was  built  by  a Roman  colony  in  the 
third  century.  Corre  is  probably  situated  on  the  ruins 
of  Ihdatittm , a Gallic  city;  statues,  basso-relievos  and 
medals  are  found  in  this  humble  village,  the  only  remains 
of  an  important  town. 

Gray  rises  like  an  amphitheatre  above  the  banks  of  the 
Saone ; it  contained  before  the  revolution,  not  fewer  than 
eight  convents ; it  carries  on  at  present  a great  trade  in 
grain,  flour  and  iron.  The  number  of  horses  employed 
iu  conveying  the  goods  by  land,  and  in  dragging  them  along 
rivers,  amounts  nearly  to  SOjOOO.11  In  one  work,  cqutd 
perhaps  to  any  other  of  the  same  sort  in  Europe,  are  saw 
and  oil  mills,  mills  for  tanning  leather,  and  felting  cloth, 
and  also  a mill  in  which  twenty-four  thousand  and  sixty- 
six  quarters  of  corn  arc  annually  ground.1  The  streets 
are  steep  and  crooked ; the  town  is  commanded  by  an  old 
castle,  which  was  inhabited  by  Philip  the  Bold,  John  the 
Fearless/  Philip  the  Good,  and  Catharine  of  Burgundy, 
the  widow  of  Leopold  of  Austria. 

The  lofty  summits  of  Jura  form  part  of  the  French  ter- 
ritory ; the  chain  has  given  its  name  to  a very  industrious 
department,1  richer  perhaps  in  cattle  than  any  other, 
abounding  in  woods,  but  ill  provided  with  navigable  rivers.- 
The  eastern  pan  is  the  most  mountainous ; it  may  be  said 
to  consist  of  three  ridges the  highest,  contiguous  to  Swit- 
zerland, is  covered  with  snow  six  months  in  the  year ; the 
soil  is  comparatively  sterile,  but  the  inhabitants  are  labori- 
ous : in  the  second,  fir  trees,  box  and  juniper  bushes  pre- 
dominate, but  there  arc  besides  some  rich  pastures  and 
ferule  valleys ;®  the  third,  less  elevated  than  die  two  others, 
is  also  less  unfruitful.  At  the  foot  of  these  ridges,  in  which 
mines  of  iron,  quarries  of  marble  and  saline  deposits*1  are 
worked,  low  hills  covered  with  vineyards  that  yield  good 
wine,  occupy  a surface  twenty  leagues  iu  length ; lasdy, 
plains  consisting  chiefly  of  arable  land  form  the  base  or  arena 
of  tliih  natural  amphitheatre. 

The  northern  part  of  die  plain  is  traversed  by  the  Doubs, 
and  extends  below  the  forest  of  Chaux,  a forest  that  covers 
several  hills  and  a surface  of  50,000  acres.*  Dole'  is  situ- 
ated on  die  banks  of  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  a hill*  planted 
with  vineyards.  The  vast  forest  near  the  town,  die  Doubs 
anil  die  canal  of  Monsieur,  which  badie  die  walls  and  fertil- 


* “ Preparations  wen*  made  tu  scale  the  walla,  when  a rajn  of  twenty  - 
fnor  hour*'  duration  having  cuveted  Lius  plain  wilh  water.  the  terrified 
German*.  attributing  this  sudden  inundation  to  the  sluice*  which  the 
tnhabiUujt*  had  opened  for  ihetr  detenor,  tied  from  the  town,  leaving 
behind  them  their  artillery  and  baggage." 

fc  “ The  spring  called  Fr»i*-Puit*  ' ■■■■■ 

* Annuairr  du  deparlrmrnt  dc  la  Haute- Sad oe  poor  I' anode  IffiSV, 
par  MM.  Baulmont  el  Suchaux. 

4 **  Annonciodes" — Nun*  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  (.Mwun- 
1*0*)  — P. 

* “ To  aril  the  bell*  (thwW)" 

* 14  Palace  cif  Justice." 

■ “ The  public  library,  placed  in  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  college, 
contains  21JJ0U  volume*;  the  physical  cabinet  and  the  collection  of 
natural  history  are  annually  increasing." 

* “ H employ*  annually  in  transporting  its  merchandise  by  land  and 
by  water,  80,500  hone*." 


| » “ Gray  contains  one  of  the  finest  works  (wrintm)  in  Europe ; it 

moves  a saw  mill,  an  oil  mill,  mills  for  tanning  leather  and  fulling 
■ cloth,  and  also  a flour  mill  which  grinds  70,000  hectolitres  of  wheat 
[ per  annum.” 

* “ Jean  Sans-peur.’* 

| i Department  of  Jura.  . 

» “ — to  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  best  wooded  departments, 
ns  well  as  one  of  the  richest  in  cattle  and  one  of  the  poorest  in  naviga- 
ble streams." 

* “ Plateaus" — table-lands.  , , 

• 44  Tin*  second,  covered  like  the  preceding  with  the  fir,  the  box  and 
the  juniper,  contains  also  many  pastures  and  somr  fertile  valleys. 

9 “ Salines." — See  the  account  of  Saints,  p.  W>7. 

t 44  20,000  hectare*/'  , 

' DAI.  (Knr.  Mrtb  .rt  Fr  Oral*  Aim  Rojll.)  Dole  (Ut  XW.) 
(Movrri.  Enc.  Meth.  in  loeo.) — P- 

• u On  the  declivity  of  a hill  (w  **  coleau ) 
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ixc  the  fields,  the  Looe,*  the  Cuisance  and  the  Glantine,  it 
that  wind  at  a distance,  the  curtain  formed  by  the  mountains  j 
from  which  the  three  latter  rivers  take  their  source,  and  the  ;j 
double  summit  of  Mont-Blaoc,  the  most  distant  object  in  the 
picture,  are  all  seen  from  the  (Jours  or  highest  part  of  Do!e.b 
The  town  might  be  much  improved  if  the  streets  were  belter 
paved,  if  die  houses  were  more  regular ; according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  a flower)'  writer,®  “it  might  then  look  like  a 
nymph  in  the  middle  of  a ^rove  ;**  at  present,  however,  it  has 
certainly  the  appearance  of  a faded  belle.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful that  Dole  was  ever  a place  of  much  importance ; anti- 
quaries may  affirm  the  contrary,  but  it  does  not  follow  from 
a few  medals,  some  remains  of  pilasters,  some  traces  of  Ro- 
man ways,  or  even  from  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  that 
the  town  stands  on  the  site  of  Didatium , besides  it  might 
be  shown  that  Didatium  was  an  inconsiderable  city,  although 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  geography  of  Ptolemy.*1  The 
antiquity  of  Dole  may  be  very  probable,  but  it  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  no  traces  of  its  ancient  name  have  hith- 
erto been  discovered,  and  also  tliat  the  surrounding  coun- 
*0'  is  well  adajrictl  for  antiquarian  research,  since  there  is 
hardly  a village  that  does  not  possess  a monument  of  the 
Celts  or  Romans."  Several  charitable  institutions,  a prison 
that  is  said  to  lie  too  elegant  and  too  commodious,'  two 
or  three  manufactories,*  public  walks  and  romantic  views 
may  enable  die  reader  to  form  some  notion  of  its  edifices, 
position  and  industry'. 

To  prove  die  antiquity'  of  Poligny  ,h  it  has  been  said  diat 
it  derives  its  name  from  Polls  Solis,  die  city  of  the  sun  ;• 
This  important  discovery  and  many  others  of  the  like  kind, 
made  by  die  antiquaries  of  Franchc-Comtl,  may  be  die 
results  of  a creative  imagination,  certainly  not  of  patient  re- 
search.k The  position  of  Castrum- Olinum,  as  it  is  indi- 
cated in  different  itineraries,  accords  with  that  of  Poligny.1 
Although  at  present  merely  the  residence  of  a subprefcct, 
it  was  inhabited  in  die  time  of  the  Romans  by  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Great  Sequanaisc,  and  it  became  under  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  die  summer  residence  of  diose  princes ; it  rose 
then  on  the  height  which  now  commands  it.  The  houses 

1 Louve.  (Enc.  Mcth.  Vosgien.)— P. 

b “—form  a rich  landscape,  when  seen  from  the  highest  point  of  the 
promenade  called  the  Omra"  (Corao.) 

* M.  Dusillrt,  major  of  the  town. 

® **  If  the  street*  were  better  pared  {mu, ns  i nr  gules,)  and  the  house* 
more  elegant  and  regular,  it  might,  according  to  the  poetical  expres- 
sion of  an  elegant  writer,  be  said  to  resemble  a nymph  in  tin*  midst  of 
a grove ; but  it  is  not  even  a superannuated  beauty.  Dole  has  never 
been  beautiful ; it  has  never  even  been  a plaro  ’of  importance,  and 
notwithstanding  the  dissertation*  nf  antiquaries,  a few  medals,  a few 
remains  of  pilaster*,  some  truces  of  Roman  roads,  and  some  ventigea  of 
an amphitheatre,  formerly  discovered  in  its  neighbourhood,  do  not  prove 
that  it  has  ever  occupied  the  sitr  of  Didatium,  a city  beside*  of  little 
importance,  although  mentioned  by  Ptolemy." 

* 44  Its  territory  is  one  of  those  on  which  the  sagacity  of  the  learned 
may  be  very  easily  employed;  then"  are  few  villagra,"  where  in  rxca- 
V a ting  the  soil,  sorao  ancient  remains  may  not  be  discovered." 

f 4‘  A prison  whose  only  defect  is  iu  elegance.*' 

« “An  important  manufactory  of  chemical  products." 

b Poligni. 

' See  the  “ Annoaire  du  Jura"  by  M.  Bruand. 

* “ In  order  to  prove  the  anriquitv  of  Poligny,  the  antiquaries  of 
Franche  Comte  have  aiBnned  titat  it  was  formerly  called  I'oli*  Solis, 
tike  citv  of  tiie  sun,  an  opinion  wliich  we  are  far  from  adopting." 

“ TV?  .Votitia  Imperii  makes  mention  of  a residence  cnllea  Castrum 
Olinum.  the  position  of  whicli  agree*  very  well  with  that  of  Poligny"— 
The  ancient  Castrum  Qtinum  of  the  A'oiUi*  Imprrii,  in  which  the 
liruteuantof  tlie  Sequanaiar  (I’rortncin  M>uinui  Srtrwtnorum)  resided. 
(Enc.  SVleth.  Geog.  Mod.  arL  Poligny.) — P. 

" **  The  canon  Jean  Molinet,  who  maile  a proac  translation  of  the 
nocm  of  the  Rose."  J.  Molinet,  a French  poet  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
bom  at  Deaurennes,  a village  in  the  diocese  of  Boulogne  in  Picardy, 
waa  almoner  and  librarian  to  Margaret  of  Austria  and  canon  of  the 


are  well  built,  and  the  streets  are  kept  clean  by  the  waters 
that  flow  from  several  fountains.  It  has  given  birth  to 
some  celebrated  men  in  their  time ; we  may  mention  the 

Kebend  John  Molinet,  who  translated  the  poem  of  the 
ose,*“  James  Cottier,®  physician  to  I*ouis  the  Eleventh,  and 
president  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  lastly,  Nicholas 
Kollin,  chancellor  to  Philip  tire  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy. 
Many  ancient  monuments  are  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ; two  druid ical  stones  are  still  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  the  peasant/)',  who  believe  that  they  turn  round  of 
their  own  accord  every  year,  precisely  at  the  time  of  the 
midnight  mass."  The  ruins  of  Roman  edifices  are  situated 
iu  different  directions,  but  die  purpose  for  which  they  were 
built,  has  not  been  determined.  The  people  call  them  the 
Chambrette *,  the  traces  of  many  halls  or  chambers  are  still 
apparent ; little  attention  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  on 
diem,  it  might  be  worth  while,  however,  to  make  excava- 
tions in  the  vicinity ; at  least  if  we  may  judge  from  a large 
piece  of  mosaic,  which  die  count  de  Caylus  considered  the 
finest  specimen  of  die  kind,  and  which  ties  at  present  some 
feel  below  the  surface  of  a cultivated  field. p 

Tin:  products  of  the  vineyards  form  the  principal  wealth 
of  the  country  round  Poligny,  but  the  best  sorts  are  those 
near  A r hois/1  a neat  and  well-built  town,  the  birthplace  of 
general  Pichegru,  and  a place  of  some  celebrity  from  the 
remains  of  Celtic  monuments  and  Roman  edifices.  The 
ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  are  imposing ; die  people  relate 
die  nocturnal  visits  of  die  evil  spirits  that  haunt  them ; it  is 
I believed  by  diem  that  die  fairy  oMclusina  resides  often  in 
the  highest  and  largest  of  its  black  towers.  If  these  old 
• traditions  have  not  originated  from  an  act  of  cruelty  com- 
mitted by  Mahaut  of  Arbois,  countess  of  Burgundy,  they 
were  at  all  events  strengthened  by  diem ; during  a severe 
famine,  a great  many  poor  people  fled  to  die  countess  for 
refuge  and  subsistence,  finding  it  impossible  to  provide  for 
them  all,  she  confined  diem  in  a large  building  which,  to- 
gether wilh  the  inmates,  was  burnt  by  her  orders.' 

Situated  at  die  entrance  of  a narrow  mountain  pass, 
watered  by  the  Furieuse,  a small  river,  and  commanded  by 

cathedral  of  Valenciennes,  where  be  died,  1507.  He  made  a prose 
translation  of  the  Romance  of  tike  Rose  by  Jean  de  Mc-ung,  and  waa 
the  author  of  manr  other  work*,  both  in  prose  and  versr, among  other* 
of  a chronicle  of  the  l-ow  Countries.  (Beauvais.  Nouv.  Diet.  Hist. 
Caen,  1804.)— P. 

| * 44  First  president  of  the  court  of  exchequer  (tour  des  e omptrs.)"— 

Jacques  Covticr  or  Coctier  (chancellor  of  Louis  XI.)  Diet.  Ht*t.  Caen, 
I rHM — J Coylhier.  Beauvais— J.  Coytiftor  Cottier.  Motvri. — In  allu- 
sion to  the  last  orthography,  after  be  wo*  driven  from  the  court,  he 
placed  over  ti»e  galr  of  his  residence  in  Paris , an  apricot  tree  (a&r»- 
cstfsr,)  with  the  motto  “a  Vabri  Cottier,"  Cottier  in  security. — P. 

• 12  o'clock  P.  M Christmas  Eve.— P. 

»•  4*  The  neighbourhood  of  Poligny  is  rich  in  anrirnt  monuments . 
two  druidical  stones  are  still  hrld  in  veneration  by  the  peasantry,  who 
believe  that  they  turn  round  on  themselves,  every  year,  at  the  moment 
of  the  midnight  rnnw ; vast  Roman  constructions,  the  design  of  which 
is  unknown,  and  which  the  proplr  rail  the  Cknmhrettts  (little  cham- 
bers,) because  the  tnrti  of  a great  number  of  apartments  ms v be  still 
distinguished,  promise  to  repay  thr  trouble  nf  excavation,  if  we  may 
judge  from  a specimen  of  mosaic,  which  the  Count  Ac  Caylus  regarded 
os  one  of  the  finest  of  tlu*  kind,  but  whirli  is  now  concealed  under 
several  feet  of  earth,  in  the  midst  of  a culUvntrd  field." 

I < **  The  territory  of  Poligny  derives  its  principal  wealth  from  it* 
wines;  it  is  needles*  to  boast  of  the  vineyards  of  Arbois"— Wine  i* 
mode  in  considerable  quantities  in  tike  department  of  Jura;  and  the 
wine*  of  Arisiw  and  roligni,  particularly  the  former,  are  much  es- 
teemed. (Ed.  Encye.) — Arbois  is  situated  two  leagues  from  Poligny, 
and  in  the  same  arrondissement  — P. 

f “ Do  not  these  nld  tradition*  derive  their  origin  from  • cruel  act  of 
charity  committed  by  Mahaut  d’ Arbois,  countess  of  Burgundy,  who 
during  a dreadful  famine,  finding  it  impossible  to  feed  the  multitude  of 
poor  people  who  had  taken  refuge  with  Ikcr , ordered  them  to  be  burnt 
m a barn  (grm gt)  in  which  the  had  collected  them.' 
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the  ruins  of  several  old  castles,  Salins  derives  its  name  and 
wealth  from  its  salt  springs,  which  were  found  to  be  very 
profitable  at  so  early  a period  as  the  sixth  century,  when 
St  Sigismood,  king  of  Burgundy,  ceded  them  to  the  monks 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Maurice  d’Agaune.  These  monks 
worked  the  springs  with  so  much  zeal  and  intelligence,  that 
in  a few  years  a large  burgh  rose  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  abbey.  Such  w'as  the  origin  of  a town  which  lias  pro- 
duced several  distinguished  men,  among  others,  Fenouillot 
de  Falbaire,  the  celebrated  dramatist*  **  A destructive  fire 
that  lasted  three  days,  laid  Salins  in  ashes  in  die  month  of 
July,  1825.  The  hospital  and  die  salt  works  were  the  only 
buildings  that  remained  : die  first  was  too  small  to  afrbrd  si  tel- 
ler to  die  numerous  victims  of  the  calamitous  event ; die 
second,  although  important,  employed  only  a small  number 
of  hands ; still  dtese  must  have  been  die  only  resources  of 
the  ruined  inhabitants,  had  they  not  appealed  to  die  gene- 
rosity of  their  countrymen.  Subscriptions  were  oiiencd  in 
every  town,  and  the  money  given  by  die  benevolent  and 
die  charitable,  amounted  to  £.  100,000,  it  was  laid  out  in 
rebuilding  die  city.*  A spectacle  was  then  exhibited,  that 
afforded  a signal  proof  of  die  eagerness  with  which  even  die 
lowest  classes  of  ute  F reach  receive  instruction  whenever  it 
is  offered  to  diem : tin;  workmen  flocked  every  evening 
round  a former  pupil  of  die  Polytechnic  school,  who  applied 
his  knowledge  of  geometry  and  mechanics  to  teach  them 
die  best  and  most  economical  method  of  rebuilding  dicir 
houses.4 

The  territory  of  Lons  le  Saulnier  formed  in  the  middle 
ages  die  greater  |>art  of  Scoding  or  Sco-d’ln,  literally  tire  i 
country  ou  die  Ain,*  die  inhabitants  of  which  were  distin-  i 
guished  dien,  as  they  are  now,  by  dieir  courage.  The  , 
people  in  die  high  country  dint  extends  to  die  east  of  the 
town,  are  said  to  be  more  active  and  intelligent  than  dieir 
neighbours  in  die  west,  who  prefer  agricultural  labour  to 
manufacturing  industry.  laws  le  Saulnier  was  founded  in  j 
die  fourth  century  ;f  die  name  of  the  town  signifies  a ineas-  , 
ure  of  salt,*  and  it  is  to  die  salt  springs  in  its  vicinity,  dial  its 
origin  may  be  attributed.  It  is  traversed  by  two  small 
rivers,  dieValiere  and  the  Solvan,  which  flow  through  an  I 
agreeable  valley,  surrounded  with  vineyards  that  yield  ex- 
cellent wine,  'llie  ruins  of  two  strong  castles,  those  of 
Montmorot  and  Pymont,  crown  the  two  hills  that  command 
die  town.  The  Franciscan  church,  which  was  built  in  the 
vear  1250,  diat  of  St.  Desire,  still  more  ancient,  a large 
hospital,  in  which  more  than  a hundred  and  fifty  patients 


may  be  accommodated,  and  lastly,  the  salt  works,  of  which’ 
die  annual  produce  is  not  less  than  twenty  diousand  quintals, 
are  die  most  remarkable  buildings  in  Lons  le  Saulnier,  the 
birthplace  of  general  Lecourbe,  of  die  lyric  poet  Rouget  de 
Lisle,  and  of  Roux  de  Rochelle,  die  author  of  the  Three 
Ages.*1  About  two  leagues  northwards,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  village  of  Beaume,  the  sources  of  the 
Seille  issue  in  large  volumes  from  die  crevices  in  a calcare- 
ous nick,  which  forms  a frightful  precipice  not  less  than  four 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  on  which  pieces  of  ice  may  be 
seen  even  in  the  fine  days  of  spring. 

Sl  Amour,  a town  of  three  diousand  inhabitants,  is  situ- 
ated near  the  western  frontier  of  the  department ; several 
customs  and  ceremonies  are  preserved  by  the  inhabitants, 
which  appear  to  have  been  handed  down  from  a very  remote 
period.  The  evening  of  die  first  Sunday  in  I jent,  or  as  the 
people  call  it,  the  evening  of  die  Brandons,'  is  observed 
w ith  the  greatest  solemnity  ; all  die  village  girls  leave  dieir 
cottages,  and  illumine  die  neighbouring  lulls  with  a thousand 
torches.*1  It  is  not  unlikely  dial  the  custom  originated  from 
a festival  to  commemorate  die  story  of  Ceres  seeking  her 
daughter  Proserpine.1  If  children  lose  their  father,  if  a wife 
becomes  a willow,  the  relatives  meet  in  die  house  of  die 
deceased,  and  partake  of  a repast ; die  women  may  minister 
consolation,  but  the  men  are  only  admitted  to  the  feast,  and 
one  of  diem  w idi  a glass  in  his  hand  pronounces  a son  of 
funeral  oration.®  The  burgh  of  Arinthod*  rises  on  die  ruins 
of  a Celtic  temple  dedicated  to  Jtforv  Scgomon,  as  is  proved 
by  an  ancient  inscription  discovered  diere  in  lumour  of  that 
divinity,  to  wltom  the  Stgores,  a powerful  tribe  in  Bresse,* 
consecrated  pa rt  of  the  spoils  w hich  they  took  from  their 
enemies.  The  mins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Olifemc,  near 
Condes  on  the  Ain,  crown  an  almost  inaccessible  mountain, 
the  only  one  in  Jura  which  affords  shelter  to  bears.  The 
casde  was  destroyed  by  die  F ranch  in  the  sixtecndi  century, 
and  on  account  of  its  obstinate  resistance,  all  diose  who  had 
fled  to  it,  were  killed  by  the  assailants.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, three  noble  ladies  were  put  iuto  a cask,**  and  precipitated 
from  dm  summit  of  die  mountain  into  die  river.  There  are 
few  peasants  in  that  part  of  die  country  who  have  not  met 
these  noble  dumes  during  die  night,  or  who  liavc  not  seen 
the  lord  of  Olifeme  and  his  attendants  hunting  in  die  neigh- 
bouring woods. 

Several  industrious  towns  and  villages  are  situated  in  die 
district*4  of  St.  Claude.  Septmonccl  is  equally  noted  for  its 
toys  and  cheese,  neither  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  diat  more 


* " Fenouillot  de  Falbaire.  author  of  the  Htmni.lt  Criminei  and  tiic 
Deni  .leaves  — H®  wrote  a great  number  of  dramatic  pjrrc#,  pubUtdied 
collectively  Under  the  title  : iKurrrs  tit  Falbaire,  2 roll.  17?j7.  The  mrmt 
remarkable  arc : L'Honnitt  Criminal,  Its  Dens  .Inns,  1'  Eeoie  tits  Mtrurs 
and  Irs  Moines  Japonaierj.  (Beauvais.) — F. 

b Tlw*  beat  pieces  of  FUblite  an?  LHonnelc  criminal  and  the  Deux 
An  re#, — Tr, 

* w Subscription#  were  opened  even  in  the  HMllMt  villages.  and  llu* 
money  thus  collected,  amounting  to  more  than  2,000,000  franca,  fur- 
nished the  mean#  of  rebuilding  the  town." 

d M Charle#  Du  pin,  Force#  productive#  et  commerciales  de  la 
France:  in  which  tin*  author  has  inserted  the  discourse  pmnounrrd 
on  that  occasion,  in  the  introductory  lecture  to  his  course  at  the  Con- 
servatoire Koval  de#  Art#  ct  Metiers 

* M,  Chevalier,  Hist,  de  Poligni.  (Enr.  Mrth.  art,  Sending,)— Le 
Bending,  Vagus  Srodtngorum.  (Enc  Meth.)~ If  the  etymology  of  ML 
Chevalier  be  received,  may  not  Seo  be  equivalent  to  tin*  German  Gam, 
a territorial  division  of  Swabia  in  the  middle  ages,  corresponding  to 
the  Latin  Vans.  (Baschiug,  Krdbeschr.  Schwab.  Krcis,  Einlcit 

1 ‘’—dates  from  the  fourth  century  " — According  to  Gollut  and  Cliif 
flet,  it  was  already  very  populous  in  382.  It  was  then  more  than  two 
leagues  in  circuit,  and  extended  to  the  cast  over  the  heights  of 


Richcbourg,  where  the  vc#tigcs  of  ancient  building#  may  be  still  discov- 
ered. (Kncyc.  Mcth.j— • P. 

r According  to  Gollut,  an  author  who  ha#  written  more  titan  one 
valuable  work  on  the  early  history  and  antiquitiea  of  Franche  Comte, 
the  long  is  a measure  of  siOt.  equivalent  to  bushels.  [“  According  to 
Gollut,  *an  author  who  gave  much  attention  to  Uie  history  of  Frmnchc- 
ComtA,  the  /i?ng  is  a measure  of  salt  water,  containing  21  mu  id*."] 
•Atuborof  Mr  moires  kittarigms*  dt  U riftAiigne  et  dtu  fnntu  dt  U 

Fratukt-Csmti  de  Bourg*g*t,  lilrj.  — P. 

fc  44  Author  of  a poem,  the  Three  Ages.’’ 

1 Torches. — Brandon,  a wisp  of  straw  lighted. — P. 
k 44  The  hills  shine  with  the  light  of  a thousand  torches,  borne  by  the 
young  Villager#  (riUageois,  mn*c.)  as  they  traverse  the  field#." 

1 44  Tin#  custom  is  a relic  of  the  ancient  festivals  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Ceres,  in  search  of  her  daughter." 

" 4‘  At  the  death  of  the  master  of  a family,  all  the  relations  of  the 
deceased  assemble  in  the  principal  apartment  of  the  mansion,  where  a 
repast  is  provided  ; tin*  women  console  the  widow,  the  men  alone  partaka 
of  the  banquet,  and  it  is  with  glass  in  band  that  the  funeral  oration  u 
pronounced."  “ Arintbos.  Vosgien. 

• 44  The  St  govts,  one  of  the  tribes  ill  Urease." 

p “ The  three  principal  ladies  of  the  enatie  were  put  into  a cask 
pierced  with  nails— " * *•  Arrwudisscment. ’’ 
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xfaan  twelve  hundred  persons  find  employment  in  making  and 
tutting  imitation  gems.  This  village,  which  contains  not 
lew  than  three  thousand  souls,  was  wholly  destroyed  by  fire 
in  18X6 ; but  in  places  remarkable  for  tfie  industry  of  their 
inhabitants,  such  calamities  are  soon  forgotten.  Chateau  des 
Pres  supplies  the  neighbouring  country  with  chairs,  tables 
and  different  articles  of  household  furniture.1  The  burgh  of 
Morez*  exports  every  year  many  clocks,  watches,  pendu- 
lums and  spits.®  The  people  in  Bots  d’ A morn,  a small 
village  in  the  neighbourhood,  make  wooden  cases  for  clocks, 
and  an  immense  number  of  props  for  the  vine  dressers  in 
the  department.*  Sl  Claude,  a place  of  greater  importance 
than  any  that  has  been  mentioned,  is  the  only  one  that  re- 
mains to  be  described. 

Two  brothers,  Romain  and  Lupicin,  who  are  mentioned 
in  different  legends,  founded  an  ahbev  within  the  territory 
of  St-  Claude  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  wealth  and  revenues  of  the  abbey  were  augmented  by 
the  profuse  donations  of  French  kings  and  pious  princes  in 
different  parts  of  Christendom ; indeed  in  a short  time  the 
abbots  of  the  monastery  became  lords  of  all  the  country, 
proprietors  of  all  the  lands,  and  sovereigns  over  all  the  in- 
habitants. The  people  allowed  themselves  to  be  divested 
of  their  privileges  one  after  another ; ever)'  individual  who 
had  resided  in  the  country  during  a year,  was  enrolled 
among  the  vassals  of  the  monks,  by  whose  influence  and 
example  the  inhabitants  became  inhospitable,  indolent,  cruel 
and  superstitious.  A law  was  passed  that  completed  their 
degradation,  die  wife  or  children  of  a vassal  could  not  suc- 
ceed to  his  house,  household  furniture  or  moveable  goods, 
they  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  abbey ; that  iniquitous 
custom,  against  which  Voltaire  employed  all  his  eloquence 
in  vain,  was  not  abolished  before  the  reign  of  I^ouis  die 
Sixteenth.*  St.  Claude  was  originally  known  by  die  name 
of  Condat  / extensive  mins  in  die  vicinity  induce  us  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  a place  of  some  celebrity  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans ; it  was  aftenvards  called  St.  Oyant  from  one  of 
its  abbots ; at  a later  period  it  took  the  name  which  it  bears 
at  present,  but  which  was  changed  during  die  revolution  for 
that  of  Condat-Montague.  It  was  completely  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  year  1799,  but  die  sum  of  750,00(1  francs,  granted 
by  the  consular  government,  and  subscriptions  collected  m 
every  part  of  France,  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  rebuild  it 
according  to  an  improved  and  more  regular  plan.  It  is 
situated  in  a low  sequestered  valley,  bounded  on  one  side  by 
mountains  covered  widi  forests,  and  on  the  odier  by  arid 
heights.  There  arc  twelve  works,  in  which  five  hundred 
persons  are  employed  ; it  exports  clocks  and  watches,  musi- 


cal instruments,  nails,  pins,  snuffboxes,  chaplets  and  toys.* 
It  possesses  an  hospital,  a large  college  and  several  other 
useful  institutions. 

The  mountains  that  cover  a portion  of  die  department  of  Ju- 
ra, extend  into  that  of  the  Doubs,  which,  like  die  former,  may 
be  divided  into  three  regions,  namely,  the  higher,  the  middle 
and  the  lower.  The  first  is  overspread  with  lofty  calcareous 
rocks,  the  summits  of  which  are  covered  with  snow  during 
seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
destitute  of  vegetation  ; but  on  die  soudiem  declivities,  diere 
are  excellent  pastures  and  fine  valleys  shaded  with  forests  of 
fir.  The  houses  are  scattered  at  great  distances  from  each 
odier;  the  inhabitants  are  hospitable,  and  they  have  pre- 
served that  simplicity  of  manners  which  distinguishes  the 
people  in  mountainous  countries.  The  second  or  middle 
region  is  under  die  influence  of  a milder  temperature  than 
the  preceding;  wheat  is  cultivated,  and  the  vine  grows  on 
some  of  the  heights.  But  the  higliest  hills  are  covered  with 
forests  of  oak  or  beech,  which  are  in  some  places  mixed 
with  fir,  a tree  dial  disappears  in  the  lower  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  lower  region,  or  the  plain,  stretches  along  the 
base  of  die  mountains,  and  commences  at  die  altitude  of  a 
thousand  feet*  below  dieir  summits.  No  other  region  in  the 
department  is  so  populous,  none  so  fertile,  ami  none  so  abun- 
dant in  com  and  wine.  Most  of  the  high  plains  ( plateaus } 
in  the  two  other  regions  are  covered  with  marshes  which 
seem  to  be  the  natural  reservoirs  of  die  principal  rivers  that 
rise  at  die  foot  of  the  mountains.  Among  these  rivers  are 
die  Doubs,  which  hounds  France  and  Switzerland,  Inn  falls 
first  from  a precipice  eighty  feet  in  height,  into  an  abyss 
that  has  never  been  futltomcd  ; the  Lone,*  which  p«its  in  mo- 
tion several  mills  at  no  great  distance  from  its  source ; the 
Dessoubre,  noted  for  its  trouts ; and  the  Li  son,  which  forms 
a cascade  near  a fruitful  valley,  and  escapes  dirough  crevices 
in  the  rocks  into  a different  part  of  the  country.*  Lakes  and 
large  marshes,  subterranean  labyrinths,  grottos  in  die  form 
of  glaciers,1  coal  mines'"  and  mineral  springs  are  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  mountains. 

Pontarlier  rises  on  the  Doubs  at  a short  distance  from  a 
pass  across  Jura,  between  France  and  Switzerland  ; as  the 
same  pass  was  known  to  die  ancients,  and  Ls  still  defended 
bv  a fort  on  Mount  Joux,  a name  probably  derived  from 
Mona  Jovii,  it  may  be  readily  believed  that  the  town  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity.  D’Amille  supposes  it  die  ancient 
Ariolicfty  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine ; 
but  Drolz,  the  erudite  historian  of  F ranche-Comte,"  has  shown 
that  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  geographer  is  at  least 
doubtful.  In  die  most  ancient  documents,  it  hears  die  names 


* “ CbAtonu  des  Prr*  in  noted  for  manufacturing  chain,  buffets  and 
different  articles  of  furniture  from  fir.” 

Morey.  Vosgien. 

* “ — many  clock*  (korlogrj,  prndult*)  ami  jocks  (totemr  irecfcfla.)” 

* “ Bo«a  d Amout  manufactures  in  wood,  clock-cases,  pails,  boxes 
and  vine  props.” 

* “The  domain*  of  the  abbey,  enlarged  by  tl»e  immense  donations 
of  the  kinga  of  F ranee,  of  different  princes,  ami  of  all  the  fiuthfu  I , Iwcarne 
•o  important  that  the  abbots  of  the  monastery  finally  became  lord*  of 
the  whale  country,  proprietor*  of  all  the  lands,  awl  possessed  of  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  all  the  inhabitants.  Whoever  had  resided 
a year  in  the  country  was  inscribed  in  the  list  of  their  vassals  <W«r is.) 
and  in  whatever  place  hi*  property  was  found,  it  wns  tom  firom  hi* 
wife  and  children,  and  aold  for  Use  benefit  of  the  ahbev.  This  moo- 
stroiis  custom,  which  was  strenuously  oppawd  by  Voltaire,  won  not 
entirely  abolished  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.’  • — The  exertions  of 
Voltaire  were  not  in  vain.  The  affair  was  brought  by  him  before  the 
King'*  Council,  who  referred  the  decision  to  the  parliament  of  Bur- 
gundy, by  whom  the  authority  of  the  monks  was  greatly  abridged,  and 
ultimately  in  oansequcnce  of' hi*  representation*,  it  wo*  entirely  abol- 
ished. So  far  had  the  privileges  of  the  abbey  been  abused,  that  the 


property  of  French  merchants,  who  had  only  rented  a house  for  a year 
within  their  territories,  and  who  had  oiler  wards  lived  and  died  in  other 
parts  of  tl*e  kingdom,  was  after  their  desth  taken  from  their  families, 
and  sold  in  the  name  of  the  abbey.  (Knc.  Meth.) — P. 

1 Latin,  Condat*.  Condatitmm.  (Knc.  Meth.) — P. 

• '*  It  contains  It!  establishments  for  turnery,  which  employ  more 

than  500  workmen  ; also  manufactories  of  clocks  and  watches  {korlo- 
grrie.)  musical  instruments,  cords,  noils,  pins,  snuff-boxes,  beads,  and 
toys  for  children.”  * “300  metres.” 

• Lrnvr.  See  note",  page  9Gfl. 

4 “—the  I.ison,  which  just  before  it  enters  (prf*  if  arrottr)  a pleasant 
valley,  issues  ia  a fine  cascade,  from  a cave  in  the  rock.” 

1 ••  Grottos  that  form  natural  ice-houses  (gtaa&rm-,)''  i.  e.  in  which 
ice  is  preserved  throughout  the  year. — Tike  chain  of  Jura  contains  no 
glaciers-,  but  blocks  of  ice,  and  columns  of  snow,  are  found  in  some 
deep  caverns.  (Ed.  Encyc.) — P. 

••  “ — a coal  mine  (inte  bwi/Zhe.)'' 

• “ Drop,  a learned  writer,  to  whom  we  owe  a history  of  Franeho- 
CVwntr,  hi*  native  country” — Ft  K E.  Drm,  bom  at  Pontarlier  17U6, 
author  of  a history  of  Pontarlier  ( Mi! moire  pmtr  amr  a ihistoirt  d« 
Pontarlier , I7G0.)  (Beauvais.)— P. 
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of  Pont  alia  and  Pons  Adii.  The  street*!  are  regular,  and 
die  Iwuses  are  well  built ; the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  and 
the  trade  they  carry  oo  with  Switzerland  has  doubled  the 
population  within  the  last  forty  years.  It  exports  annually 
a great  quantity  of  wormwood  wine ; it  possesses  steel  and 
copper  founderies,  iron  works  and  five  lanyards.*  General 
Df  Arson,  the  person  by  whose  advice  floating  batteries 
were  employed  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  was  a native  of 
Pontarlier/  There  are  nineteen  works  or  manufactories  in 
the  district  of  which  it  is  the  capital ; the  most  important  arc 
three  of  cotton,  two  of  paper,  and  one  of  glass.0 

The  district  of  Besanqon  is  twice  as  populous  as  the  pre- 
ceding, and,  in  proportion  to  its  sixe,  still  more  industrious. 
Tliis  city  is  the  ancient  V "esuntio*  which  Ciesar  chose  as  a 
place  of  arms  during  his  expedition  against  Ariovistus ; it 
may  therefore  bo  reasonably  inferred  that  it  was  no  incon- 
siderable town  at  the  time  the  conqueror  of  Gaul  entered 
the  country.  Although  devastated  by  the  Burgundians  in 
the  fifth  century,  and  by  the  Hungarians  in  the  tenth,*  it  re- 
tained its  importance ; Charlemagne  ranked  it  among  his 
principal  strong  holds ; it  became  under  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  seat  of  their  courts  of  justice,  and  it  was  raised 
in  the  twelfth  century,  by  the  emperor  Frederick,  to  the 
rank  of  an  imperial  city/  a dignity  which  it  preserved  until 
Franc  he  *Comt£  was  united  to  France.  The  Doobs  divides 
it  into  two  unequal  parts,  and  almost  encompasses  the  larger 
or  the  upper  town,  winding  at  the  base  of  the  walls,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  Ciesar,  in  the  form  of  a curve  not 
unlike  a horseshoe.*  A citadel  erected  on  a steep  rock 
commands  the  town  ami  the  neighbourhood.  Tliis  rock  is 
die  ancient  Mans  Carlins ; the  two  quarters  of  the  town 
communicate  by  means  of  a stone  bridge,  of  which  the  foun- 
dations were  laid  by  the  Romans.  The  promenade  of 
Chamars,  the  most  agreeable  walk  in  the  town,  occupies 
the  site  of  the  Campus  Martins.  The  Black  QaUf  a 
triumphal  arch  that  was  raised  in  honour  of  Crispus  Caesar, 
the  son  of  Constantine,  is  perhaps  the  finest  ancient  monu- 
ment in  Besan^on.  Within  the  walls  are  the  remains  of  an 
aqueduct,  and  beyond  them  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre ; 
in  short,  eighteen  centuries  have  elapsed,  but  Besan^on  re- 
tains its  primitive  form ; it  may  be  compared  to  an  antique 
statue  in  a modem  dress ; it  is,  however,  one  of  the  best 
built  towns  in  France.  The  public  library  and  scientific 


collections1  are  very  valuable ; the  former  containynore  than 
fifty  thousand  volumes.  The  products  of  the  manufactories 
are  sent  into  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  one  branch  of 
industry,  the  making  of  clocks  and  watches,  affords  employ- 
ment to  eighteen  hundred  workmen ; and  die  number  is 
likely  to  be  much  increased  as  soon  as  die  town  communi- 
cates with  the  canal  of  Monsieur.'  It  is  sufficient  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  Suard  and  Moncey,  among  the  natives  of 
Besan^on,  to  show  diat  it  has  contributed  not  a little  to  the 
literary  and  military  glory  of  France.  Ornans,  a small 
place  in  the  ncighliourhood,  is  peopled  by  three  thousand 
inhabitants ; it  contains  extensive  tan  works,  two  paper  mills 
and  other  manufactories  / it  was  the  birthplace  of  tlie  Abbe 
MiIIol 

Five  hills  forming  a group,  rise  on  die  right  bank  of  the 
Doubs,  about  seven  leagues  distant  from  Bcs&n^on ; the 
| nearest  is  crowned  by  die  ruins  of  what  was  formerly  the 
most  important  fortress  in  Franche-Comte,  and  the  small 
town  of  Beau  me  les  Dailies*1  stands  at  its  base.  The  town 
I is  supposed  to  be  very  ancient  ;tt  it  derives  its  surname  from 
| an  abbey  of  canonesses,  in  which  there  were  not  fewer  than 
\ five  nobles  among  die  principal  officers  or  attendants  of  the 
abbess*  The  columns  that  formerly  supported  the  high  al- 
tar in  the  church,  have  been  removed  to  unit  of  St.  Genevieve 
in  Parts.  B canine  les  Dames  is  at  present  the  capital 
of  a subprefecture ; I^cclerc,*’  the  author  of  a history  of 
Russia,  was  a native  of  die  town.  The  small  town  of  St. 
Hippolyte  is  situated  at  die  confluence  of  the  Doubs  and 
the  Dcssoubre,  near  die  extremity  of  a valley  enclosed  by 
hills  planted  with  vineyards,  and  overtopped  by  mountains 
covered  with  forests.  The  holy  swaddling  clothes,  which  the 
faithful  in  Turin  kiss  and  adore,  were  Formerly  preserved 
with  superstitious  care  in  an  old  chapel  at  St.  Hippolyte.* 
The  neighbouring  valley  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of 
numerous  iron  works,  from  which  clouds  of  smoke  rise  day 
and  night/ 

Before  leaving  die  country  watered  by  die  Doubs,  we 
may  cross  the  river  to  Montbelliard,*  the  former  capital  of  a 
principality/  and  at  present  the  chief  town  of  a district/ 
The  houses  arc  well-built,  and  the  streets  are  adorned  with 
fountains ; it  is  commanded  by  a castle,  that  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  its  princes,  but  which  now  serves  die  double 
purpose  of  a barrack*  and  prison.  The  market,  and  die 


* 44  It  manufactures  annually  about  90,000  litre*  of  extract  of 
wormwood ; it  also  contains  an  extrusive  forgo  for  iron  and  steel,  a 
oofijK'r  foundery,  and  five  tanneries." 

* J.  C.  E.  L,  D’Ar^on,  born  at  Pontarlier  1733,  jr**nrral  of  division 
and  member  of  the  National  Institute,  inventor  of  the  celebrated  float' 
ing  batteries  at  Gibraltar.  (Beauvais.)-— P. 

* 44  In  the  arnmdisreraent  of  FonUrticr,  there  are  nineteen  Iron 
works  (| isinrj,)  three  cotton  manufactories  (Jabriqiuj  des  colonnades.) 
two  ]>M*  r-fnilb,  and  one  glass  work." 

d I csontie.  (Ccaar.  Dam.  Enc.  Meth.) — P. 

* It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Alemanni  and  the  Marco- 
jnanni,  near  the  close  of  the  third  century;  about  the  year  413,  it 
submitted  to  the  Burgundians,  and  was  destroyed  a second  time  by 
Attila  (leader  of  the  Huns,)  in  451  or  452.  (Mcueri.) — P. 

1 It  was  made  a free  and  imperial  city  by  the  emperor  Henry  I. 
in  the  tenth  century.  (Morerl.)—  P. 

* Flume n Dubis,  ut  circino  cireumductum,  pone  totum  nppidam 
cingit.  Cut.  de  Bell.  Gall.  I.  29. — The  river  Doubs,  as  if  drawn 
round  by  a pair  of  compasses,  almost  entirely  surrounds  the  town. — P. 

k Paris  Xoirt. 

1 4*  Musfces" — Museums,  antiquarian  and  scientific.— P. 

k 44  It  has  numerous  manufactories  actively  employed,  and  is  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  manufacture  of  clocks  {hortogcrU,)  in  which 
more  than  1300  workmen  are  engaged ; its  commerce  will  increase 
rapidly , os  soon  as  the  Canal  of  Monsieur  shall  pass  through  the  town.*’— 
Bca  iU'-on  possesses  a manufactory  for  swords  and  nrc-smi*,  and  a 
large  establishment  for  the  manufacture  o ( clocks.  (Ed.  Enc.)— P. 
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1 44  It  contains  seven  valuable  tanneries,  a paper  mill,  a manufactory 
of  wormwood  (See  note*.]  and  a public  libiwry.  ’ 

*»  Bann*  (Alin.  Royal.)  Baulme  (Moreri.)  Bauroe  les  Nones  (Vow- 
gien.)  Baume  les  Dames,  les  Nones,  or  les  Nonains  (Enc.  Metb.) — P. 

• 44 — to  have  been  an  ancient  fortress." 

• M.  Laurens,  Annuaire  statisDquc  et  historiqne  da  departement  da 
Doubs. 

m Nieh.  Gab.  Clercor  l-eclerc,bom  172l>,  died  17ftB.  (Beauvais.) — P. 

« 4*  Tbo  chapel  still  exists  in  which  Urey  formerly  preserved  the  holy 
shroud  (asiat -metre,*)  which  receives  at  Turin  the  kisses  of  the  faith- 
ful.” 


•The  •lirsstl  In  wtiMi  ths  Savtewr  Is  supposed  to  have  been  burled,  and  which 
is  said  to  retain  the  tmpresseun  of  hie  Cars  and  ptui  m'  his  body.  Before  the  rrvi*. 
lotion,  liters  «u  one  nt  Braancon,  which  alluded  a crowd  of  pl'ffl«s  twice 
every  rear.  At  that  time,  out  lest  than  seven  of  these  rrltcj  were  objects  of 
superstitious  devotion  in  the  dUPFrentCatholiceountrlescifEsrore.  (Ear.  Meth.)—  P. 


r « Cheese  is  made  at  8t.  Hippolytr,  and  the  numerous  iron  works, 
situated  in  the  voile v,  attest  by  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  rise  front 
them  day  and  night,  their  activity  and  importance. ” 

• Mon’lbeliard.  Monbelliard : in  German,  Mumpelgard. — Situated  at 
the  foot  of  a rock,  near  the  junction  of  the  AJlaine  (Halle)  with  the 
Doubs,  and  to  the  north  of  tlu*  latter— P . 

1 The  principality  of  Montbelliard,  prrvions  to  the  revolution, 
belonged  to  tl*  house  of  Wirtrmbcrg,  (Into  whore  possession  it  came 
by  marriage  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  last  count  of  MotilbrUiard,) 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  immediate  stales  of  the  German  Em* 
pire.  (Enc.  Meth  )—  P. 

• 44  Ammdisrement.”  * “ Barrack  for  gendarmes." 
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church  of  St  Martin,  in  which  a roof*  eighty  feet  long  by 
fifty  broad,  is  supported  without  pillars,  arc  the  only  public 
buudings  of  any  consequence.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade,  which  consists  in  watches,  fine  cottons 
and  leather ; these  products  of  industry  represent  an  annual 
value  of  £.50,000. 

Some  branches  of  Jura  and  the  Vosges  constitute  on 
the  south  and  the  west,  the  mountainous  region  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Rhine  ; the  eastern  part,  bounded  by 
die  Rhine,  and  watered  by  the  111,  the  Bine,  and  oilier  small 
rivers,  and  by  the  canal  of  Monsieur,  forms  a long  plain ; 
in  iKJtli  regions  there  are  forests,  vineyards  and  fruitful 
fields.  The  number  of  horses  anti  liorned  cattle  corresponds 
with  the  richness  of  the  country  ; hut  in  some  places  more 
sheep  might  be  reared,  in  others  the  quantity  of  oats  and 
wheat  is  insufficient  for  the  Itical  consumption.*  The  wealth 
of  the  department  may  therefore  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the 
works  of  which  the  materials  are  supplied  by  its  copper,  iron 
and  lead  mines,  to  its  forests  and  coal  mines,  and  lastly  to 
its  manufactories  of  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs. 

A rock  near  the  base  of  die  Vosges  is  crowned  by  an 
old  castle  that  has  been  called  Bel- Fort  on  account  of  its 
position ; a small  town  of  die  same  name,  which  from  usage 
ls  also  pronounced  and  written  Be  fort,  rises  at  die  fool  of 
the  nick;  it  was  fortified  by  Vauban.  Some  of  die  streets 
are  broad  and  straight ; die  barracks  are  large  and  well  built ; 
die  Savoureuse,  which  washes  die  walls,  turns  a great  many 
mills.4  A large  cotton  manufactory*'  has  been  erected  at 
Massevaux  or  Mamunster,  a town  of  diree  dtousand  in- 
habitants. Cemay  contains  a population  of  five  thousand 
individuals,  who  are  employed  in  cotton  works/  print-fields 
and  founderies. 

The  population  and  industry  of  Altkirch  are  of  little  im- 
portance ; it  need  only  to  be  mentioned  as  die  chief  town  in 
a district.*  Huningen1*,  on  the  left  hank  of  die  Rhine,  was  a 
well  built  town,  fortified  by  Vauban,  in  the  year  1814,  when 
it  contained  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  inhabitants  ; the 
number  at  present  does  not  amount  to  nine  hundred.  It 
was  ruined  by  die  invasion  in  1815,  a disastrous  period  in 
the  history  of  France,  but  one  dial  has  been  signalized  by 
heroic  and  glorious  achievements.  Blockaded  by  twenty- 
five  thousand  Austrians,  and  defended  by  a hundred  and 
forty  men  under  the  command  of  general  Barbanegre,  it 
was  not  until  die  defenders  had  lost  nearly  half  their  number, 
diat  the  town  capitulated  with  all  die  honours  of  war.  The 
small  number  of  die  defenders  excited  die  surprise  of  die 

• “ Le  plafond” — the  ceiling. 

k “The  town  ia  enriched  by  its  commerce  with  Hwitxrrtand,  and  by 
the  manufacture  of  watcho*  (horfogerie  Jine ,)  cotton  spinning,  and 
numerous  tanneries,  the  product*  of  all  which  represent  an  annual 
value  of  1 ,200.000  franc*." 

• “Tho  territory,  however,  doe*  not  feed  a sufficient  number  of 
•h*«p,  nor  doe*  it  oroduce  a supply  of  corn  and  oat*  adequate  to  the 
local  consumption. 

• u llmne*." — Befort  possesses  forge*  anti  powder  mill*.  (Vo*- 
gien.)— P.  • u Fitature  de  coton" — cotton  roil!.  * “ Filatures." 

i '*  Subprefectarr" — armndimsement. 

* “ Hirolngue,"  Fr. — The  population  and  alto  the  name*  of  the  towns, 

rivers,  dec.,  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  department,  including  the  *r- 
roudueement*  of  Atlkirch  and  Colmar,  as  well  as  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  are  Gentian.  I have  in  most  instance*  preferred  the 
original  German  orthography  of  the  names,  giving  the  French  in  a 
note. — P.  * “ Mulhousc,”  Fr. — MQluhausen,  Germ. — P. 

* 44  — is  the  centre  of  manufacturing  industry. " 

1 “ Thirteen  establishments  for  spinning  wool  and  cotton  (jilaturts,) 
eleven  manufactories  of  cloths,  seventeen  of  muslins  ami  cottons 
(roroMMAdcs,)  and  fifteen  of  printed  goods  {loUf-t  ptiiJcs,)  beside* 
morocco  work*,  tanneries  and  founderies.” 

* “—in  its  different  manufacturing  establishment*  (ofeZirr*.)" 

* Previous  to  the  French  revolution,  Mulhaimu  constituted  a 


victor;  not  more  than  eighty  soldiers  passed  before  him, 
and  of  diese  thirty  were  wounded ; no  time,  however,  w as 
lost  in  demolishing  the  fortification*,  mid  tro  the  tomb  erected 
by  Moreau,  in  1805,  to  general  Abbatucci,  was  nut  even 
spared,  it  socined  as  if  the  Austrian  wished  to  punish  the 
dead  for  the  noble  resistance  of  the  living. 

Mulhausen'  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  townsk  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Rhine ; it  possessed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1 828,  thirteen  woollen  and  cotton  manu- 
factories, eleven  of  cloth,  seventeen  of  muslin,  seventeen  of 
printed  calico,  several  leather  works  and  founderies.1  It 
contains  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  exclusively  of  six  or 
seven  thousand  workmen  who  are  employed  in  the  town,® 
but  who  reside  beyond  the  walls.  It  is  situated  on  an 
1 island  formed  by  die  111  and  the  canal  of  New  Brisach. 
The  streets  are  lor  die  most  part  regular,  and  it  is  adorned 
with  several  public  buildings,  die  finest  of  w hich  are  the  town- 
l »ousc  and  die  reformed  church. * I 

Semi  or  eight  small  towns,  worthy  of  notice  from  the 
industry  of  dieir  inhabitants,0  are  situated  in  die  district?  of 
Colmar.  Kalscrsbere/  is  well  built,  and  encompassed  with 
walls;  it  was  formerly  an  imperial  city.  Rtbauviller*  is 
adorned  with  an  old  castle.  Munster  carries  on  a coiv 
siderable  trade  in  printed  cottons  and  in  kirschenwasser. 
j Kuffach*  and  Sultz*  may  each  of  diem  contain  four  or  five 
thousand  inhabitants.  GuebwUler*  may  be  mentioned  on 
[ account  of  its  sugar-works  and  cotton  manufactory  ; it  sup- 
plies different  places  widi  nails  and  hardwares.1  New 
Brisach?  forms  a regular  octagon ; it  was  built  by  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  and  fortified  by  vauban.  St.  Marie  aux  Mines 
Ls  encompassed  by  metallic  deposits,  one  of  which  only  is 
worked.  Some  writers  affirm  that  Argent uaria*,  a Celtic 
city  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  was  situated  near  Colmar/*  but 
no  traces  of  itbb  can  be  found  eidier  in  die  town  or  in  the 
neighbour  flood.  Colmar,  it  is  well  known,  was  a mere  ham- 

let during  die  reign  of  Charlouiagne ; die  einjierur  F rede- 
rick  the  Second  surrounded  it  with  walls  in  1220,  but  it  was 
not  raised  to  the  rank  of  oil  imperial  city  before  die  year 
1 552.  Hie  population  was  never  greater  dian  at  present, 
but  die  town  has  long  been  considered  one  of  die  wealthiest 
places  in  Alsace ; die  revenue  amounted  forty  years  ago  to 
100,000  francs;**  it  is  now  more  dtan  double.  The  court 
of  justice  may  be  die  finest  modem  edifice,  but  it  is  inferior 
to  an  old  budding— die  church  of  the  Dominicans.  Few 
provincial  towns  in  France  possess  so  valuable  a library,  it 
consists  of  more  than  sixty  diousand  volumes.44  Martin 

■mall  republic,  allied  with  Switzerland.  It  waa  originally-  a free  town 
of  the  German  empire,  but  being  threatened  in  it*  liberties  by  the 
landgrave*  of  Alsace,  it  formed  an  alliance  of  protection  with  the  Swiae 
canton*,  in  the  fifteenth  century. — P. 

* 44  — from  their  manufacture*  (JaArifuej.)”  r “ ArrondUseraent." 

* “ Kayserberg” — KayaeraLerg  (Enc.  Meth.  Vo*gicn.) — Koiacr- 
berg. — P. 

r Ribeauviller,  Ribeauvillfc  (Aim.  Royal.) — Ribauvillier*  (Enc.  Meth. 
Vanin.) — Rapuohweiler  (Germ.) — P. 

* 44  Kouffach' • — Ruffac  (Enc.  Meth.) — Rufach  (Vosgien.)— P. 

* 44  Soultz”—  Sul*  (Germ.) — P.  " Gebwciler  (Genu  ) — P. 

* 44  Gut-bwiller.  beside*  it*  cotton  mill*  {jHaturej)  and  manufactories 
of  cotton  *tuff*  [Jabriquf-t  rotonnndex ,)  possesses  a sugar  refinery, 
and  al»o  manufactures  nail*  and  cnrrv-comb*." 

7 “ Neuf.Bri*ach‘' — Neu  Brbaeh  (Germ.) — P 

* Arpentomri*,  ArUrnheim.  (D*Anv.  Enc.  Meth.)— P. 

u 44  Half  a league  from  Colmar." 

w « trace*  of  the  Roman  period.” 

•*  “ More  than  100,00(1  livre*.” 

** 41  It  is  the  *rat  of  a roval  court ; it*  construction  [th*t  of  the 
edifice  (palais)]  ia  as  beautiful,  a*  it*  situation  is  commanding  and 
picturesque.  The  church  of  the  Dominicans  is  the  finest  of  it*  nlde* 
edifices,  and  it*  public  library  is  one  of  the  mo*t  important  in  the  king', 
dom;  it  contain*  more  than  00,000  volume*. " 
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Schoen,*  the  earliest  engraver  on  metal,  and  Rewbell,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Directory,  were  born  in  Colmar. 

Bounded,  like  the  preceding,  by  the  Rhine  on  the  east, 
and  by  a part  of  the  chain  of  the  Vosges  on  the  west,  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Rhine  is  covered  with  hills,  forests, 
meadows,  and  fields  of  the  greatest  fertility.  It  joins  to  its 
agricultural  and  mineral  treasures,  the  wealth  it  derives  from 
different  kinds  of  manufacturing  industry,  while  its  trade  is 
greatly  promoted,  by  its  numerous  roads  and  navigable 
water-courses. 

Schelestat,*  the  first  town  beyond  the  territory  of  Colmar, 
is  situated  on  the  banks  of  die  III.*  The  Vosges  which 
rise  on  the  left,  the  ruins  of  ancient  castles  on  different 
heights,  the  vineyards  that  command  many  rich  villages,  the 
forests  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  die  fruitful  mead- 
ows on  the  left,  form  a romantic  landscape.  The  town,  at 
present  the  metropolis  of  a subprefecture,  was  formerly  one 
of  the  ten  imjierial  cities  in  Alsace,  and  the  third  in  pomt  of 
importance.  The  antiquity  of  Schelestat  cannot  be  denied  ; 
long  the  principal  city  of  the  2V» bocci,  it  bore  in  ancient 
times  the  name  of  Elcrbus , but  although  antiquaries  assert 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  doubted  diat  die  neighbouring  village 
of  Ell  was  so  called  from  die  ancient  name  of  die  town.4 
It  was  no  mean  place  under  die  Cariovinginns ; Charlemagne 
and  his  court  celebrated  the  festival  of  Cltristm&s  at  Sche- 
lestat in  the  year  776,  and  Charles  the  Fat  chose  it  frequent- 
ly for  his  residence.  The  decline  of  the  town  dates  from 
the  tendt  century ; it  rose  again  into  importance  in  die 
course  of  the  diirtecnth,  but  it  suffered  much  during  die 
thirty  years’  war,  and  from  that  period  until  Alsace  was  I 
united  to  F ranee ; since  the  union  it  has  continued  to  flour-  | 
ish;  in  1802,  the  population  amounted  only  to  5000;  it  is 
now  nearly  double  dint  number.  Martin  Bucer,  one  of  the 
ablest  theologians  in  the  cause  of  the  reformation,  was  bom 
in  Schelestat;  it  was  at  the  same  place  that  the  present 
method  of  varnishing  porcelain  was  invented.*  The  other 
towns  in  the  district*  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  may  be  brief- 
ly mentioned.  Barr,  containing  four  thousand  five  hundred 
persons,  stands  in  a pleasant  valley  surrounded  by  vineyards. 
Obernay,*  equal  to  it  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  is 
situated  at  the  base  of  Mount  Holenburg,  of  which  the  sum- 
mit is  surmounted  by  the  majestic  ruins  of  the  famous 
monastery  of  Sl  Odile.  Rosheim  * a town  of  three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  persons,  consists  of  a single  street ; it 
was  formerly  a free  and  imperial  city.  The  village  of 
Klingcmha!  may  be  mentioned  with  these  towns  on  account 
of  die  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  also  on  account  of  a 
royal  armory,  in  which  swords  are  made  that  rival  any  in 
Syria.1 


Mutzig  and  Molsheim,  two  small  towns,  each  contain 
about  three  thousand  individuals;  the  first  is  known  for  its 
fire-arms,  and  the  second  for  its  excellent  blades  and  steel ; 
but  we  may  leave  these  places  on  die  left,  and  proceed  to- 
wards Strasburg;.*  The  lofty  but  light  steeple  of  the 
cathedral  is  seen  from  a great  distance ; it  rises  to  the  height 
of  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet,  and  consequently  is 
higher  than  any  other  edifice  in  Europe ; indeed  it  is  only 
thirteen  feet  lower  dian  the  great  pyramid  in  Egypt.  The 
cathedral  may  be  considered  a model  of  Godiic  architecture ; 
the  clock  that  decorates  the  interior,  is  perhaps  die  most 
complicated  piece  of  machinery  in  France;'  it  represents 
die  motions  of  die  constellations,  and  die  planetary  system. 
Seven  gates  lead  into  Strasburg ; it  is  surrounded  with 
fortifications,  and  defended  by  a citadel,  which  was  built 
according  to  the  plans  of  Vauban.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
111,  over  which  there  are  several  bridges  built  of  wood." 
The  royal  castle,  at  present  die  residence  of  the  bisliop,®  is 
the  finest  edifice  after  die  cathedral.  The  court  of  justice,® 
the  town  house,  the  prefect’s  palacep  and  the  new  theatre  are 
not  unworthy  of  so  iimiortaiit  a town.  The  church  of  St. 
Thomas  was  built  in  uie  seventh  century ; several  elegant 
mausoleums  adorn  the  interior,  of  which  die  most  remarkable 
is  diat  of  Marshal  Saxe,  the  work  of  Riga].*  The  arsenal,  a 
large  building,  the  barracks  and  the  cannon  fotuidery  are 
such  as  correspond  with  a fortified  town  of  the  first  class. 
The  protestant  academy'  is  one  of  die  best  in  France,  and 
as  a place  of  instruction  it  rnay  rival  the  most  celebrated  in 
Germany ; it  possesses  a good  collection  of  philosophical 
instruments,  a museum  of  comparative  anatomy,  in  which 
all  die  articles  arc  arranged  according  to  die  most  approved 
methods,  a chemical  laboratory  and  a valuable  collection  of 
natural  history.  Each  faculty  has  a separate  library,  hut 
there  are  besides  two  others  in  the  city*  one  belonging  to 
the  observatory,  which  contains  a collection  of  antiquities, 
and  another  open  to  the  public,  consisting  of  55,000  vol- 
umes ; in  the  last  are  preserved  the  sword  of  Kleber,  and 
die  poniard  of  his  assassin. 

Ir  it  be  recollected  that  the  arts,  sciences  and  letters  have 
been  long  cultivated  at  Strasburg,  it  need  not  excite  surprise 
diat  it  has  produced  many  eminent  men.  Kleber  and 
Kellerraann  liave  distinguished  themselves  in  the  military  art, 
Ramond  in  the  physical  sciences,  Weyler  and  Manlich  in 
painting,  and  die  virtuous  pastor  Obcrlin,*  by  his  enlightened 
humanity.  If  we  do  not  enter  into  any  details  concerning 
the  scientific  and  literary  societies  at  Strasburg,  it  must  not 
be  imagined  diat  they  arc  unworthy  of  notice,  or  that  the 
members  who  compose  diem  are  at  all  deficient  in  zeal  and 
know  ledge.  The  manner  in  which  the  charitable  insututions 


• Martin  Sr.horn,  tin*  earliest  engraver  on  metal  whose  name  we 
are  acquainted  with,  was  Horn  at  Culmboch  in  Franconia,  1420,  and 
died  at  Colmar,  I486.  (Ed.  Ene.  art.  Engraving.  Beauvais.)—  P. 

b Schelestadt  (Vosgien.)— Selcslat,  Scelestat  and  Schlcstat  (Ene. 
Meth.) — The  proper  German  orthography  ia  Schleltstadt. — P. 

• 44  tteheleatat  m the  firat  town  tnat  we  pass  through,  after  leaving 
the  territory  of  Colmar,  in  following  the  courae  of  the  111.” — It  ta 
situated  on  a canal  that  communicate*  with  the  III. — P. 

• 44  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  it  wo*  one  of  like  principal  eitiea  of 
the  Triltorn,  and  bone  the  name  of  Elttbu*  of  which  we  find  the 
traces  in  the  small  village  of  Ell,  situated  at  a short  distance  from  its 
walla." 

•tttltthue  (EH.)  D’Anv. 

• 44  —that  the  method  of  glazing  fr mu***r)  delft  (Jalsncs)  was  in- 
vented." 1 44  Arrondisacment" 

« Obernai  (Aim.  Royal.) — Oberehnhrim  or  Oberoay,  situated  near 
the  Ehn  (Voogien.)— Otwrehenheim  or  Obembeim  (Germ.) — P. 

b 44  Roshein." 

• “ After  these  towns,  all  of  which  are  engaged  in  manufacturing 
industry,  the  village  of  Klingonlhal  may  be  mentioned  for  its  royal 


sword  manufactory  (manufacture  royal t d'armes  blanches.)  in  which 
damask  blades  (damns)  arc  wrought,  that  rival  those  of  Syria. 

* 4‘  Strasbourg.” 

» — is  a work  of  surprising  complexity.” 

" There  are  eight  bridges  over  the  111,  two  of  which  are  of  non#, 
and  also  a large  wooden  bridgr  over  the  Rhine.  (Bdsching-)— -P. 

» The  episcopal  palace,  built  in  1741  by  Cardinal  Rohan,  w a mag- 
nificent edifice.  (Basching.)— There  is  a royal  palace  (matson  royalt) 
at  Strasburg.  (Aim.  RovaT,  1 H5S2.)- — P.  . . 

• 44  Palace  ( Palais)  of  Justice.’’  r 44  Hitel  de  la  prefecture, 
q J.  B.  Pigalle.  (Beauvais.  Diet.  Hist.  Caen,  !«{•.>— p- 

r The  Academy  of  Strssburg-formerly  the  tniven-ly  of  Btra* 
burg,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lutherans.  It  at  present  c :on*sts  of 
fit.  thcnllic,,  Tit.  : « of  theology  for  th. 

(Lutheran..)  tn  which  » Mlrahtd  . proft-oratap  of  thoologr 

for  th.  CJvmirtic  Conforairm;  ora-  of  Uw;  on.  of  medicine,  with 
which  i.  connrclrd  . «pcci«l  whool  of  ph.rro.cy  ; on.  of  th.  ra«tc«. 

*”?  if*  wlldborh,  in  tilt  Bun  de  l»  Roche  (StrintM,  Burnt  V«l- 

ley-) — P . 
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arc  managed,  is  most  creditable  to  their  directors ; the  prison 
discipline  that  was  adopted  eight  years  agot  ought  to  have 
been  imitated  throughout  France;  if  to  effect  the  moral 
improvement  of  the  prisoners  be  the  great  object  of  prison 
discipline,  that  object  has  been  attained  at  Strasburg,4 

The  island  of  Robertsau*  is  die  place  of  greatest  resort  in 
the  neighbourhood,  it  rises  on  the  south-east  of  the  town, 
it  is  encompassed  by  die  111  and  the  Rhine.®  A neat  I 
village,  several  country  houses  and  different  works4  are  situ-  j 
ated  on  the  island ; but  die  agreeable  is  also  united  with  the 
profitable,  there  are  many  fine  gardens  and  walks  shaded  i 
widi  trees.*  An  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  Kleber  has  been 
erected  on  a piece  of  ground  near  the  town,  at  present  a I 
place  for  the  exercise  ot  artillery/  Another  obelisk  in  bon-  j 
our  of  Desaix  rises  behind  die  citadel,  in  die  island  opposite 
die  village  of  Kelt!.* 

Although  die  origin  of  Strasburg  mnv  be  very  un- 
certain, still  the  name  of  Art[entoratum,  by  which  Ptole- 
my designates  it,k  and  which  is  derived  from  a Celtic 
root,  proves  that  it  was  anterior  to  the  Roman  conquest. 
Drusus  enlarged  it  and  made  it  an  important  fortress ; much 
about  the  same  time,  the  arras  and  armour  made  at  Stras- 
burg  were  highly  valued.1  In  die  time  of  Julian,  who  de- 
feated the  Germans  under  its  walls,  and  took  their  king 
Chrodomaire  prisoner,  it  was  much  frequented  as  furnishing 
a convenient  passage  from  Gaul  into  Germany ; from  diis 
circumstance,  it  was  called  Strata- Iiurgusk  in  the  fifth  cen-  !j 
tun*,  whence  die  origin  of  its  present  name. 

The  inhabitants  of  provincial  towns  follow*  die  fashions  \ 
of  die  capital ; it  is  not  therefore  in  such  places  diat  one  can  1 
judge  of  a national  costume.  The  peasants  in  the  villages 
between  Slrasburg  and  Hagucnau  go  to  mass  or  to  the  re- 
formed  church1  in  their  best  dresses.  A square  black  coat  j 
is  purposely  left  open  to  show  a red  waistcoat  with  gilt  but-  J 
Ions ; loose  I loots  made  of  soft  leather,  or  long  gaiters  are 
attached  to  black  rateen  breeches ; a broad  hat  completes 
the  costume.11  The  dress  of  die  women  has  been  thought 
more  graceful ; it  is  certainly  more  showy ; the  hat  does 
not  conceal  floating  ringlets  or  ribbons  of  various  colours, 

* “ Tlu!  prison  (prison  civic,)  in  particular,  has  for  the  lo*t  eight  years, 
furnished  a model  which  ought  to  be  imitated  throughout  France, 
abort*  all  for  its  complete  success  in  the  moral  amelioration  of  the 
prisoner*."  •»  Ruprvchtaau  (Germ.) — Robert's  meadow  (Eng.) — P. 

e “ The  first  object  which  attracts  attention,  in  a northeastern* 
direction  from  Strasburg,  is  the  island  of  Robertsau,  surrounded  by  tbc 
111  and  the  Rhine/* 

Mmvui*— *’ lb*  *rU*  fliivettoa.  Be#  Map  accompaajrlit|  PMUppan's  Memoirs  of 

4 “I'sinee.” 

* “ Manufacturing  establishments  may  be  seen  in  every  direction  in 
Uio  vicinity  of  Strasburg,  but  in  tlie  island  of  Robertsmi , ’the  agreeable 
is  united  with  the  useful  ; the  whole  landscape  has  the  appearance  of 
a beautiful  English  garden.” 

f 44  Near  the  town,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  [from  that  of  Rob- 
ertsin.J  an  obelisk  in  honour  of  Richer  rises  in  the  midst  of  on  open 
•pace  reserved  for  the  exercise  of  artillery.” 

« Tlie  promenades  in  thi*  island  are  preferred  to  all  other*  in  the 
vicinity  ot  Strashurg.  M.  B. P. 

h —-by  which  it  was  first  designated  by  Ptolemy /’ — Ptolemv  is  tlie 
first  author  who  make*  mention  of  Strashurg . (Enc.  Meth.)— P. 

‘ AhtWn  Imperii  informs  us  that  it  was  celebrated  for  its 

manufacture  of  anna. 

* 'Vru/eAseyiijr  (Rusching/I— Lai.  firattrm,  plu.  strata,  a paved  street, 

and  bur gruj.  German,  struose,  a street,  and  hurxr.  & castle  or  fortified 
town. — P.  * 

‘ “ PrCtrhe”— -meeting,  either  of  the  Lutherans  or  Calvinists,  both  of 
wtuu.i  prevail  in  A two.  The  term  reformed  church  is  applied  to  tlie 
Calvinists  in  M.  B.— P. 

**  ° ?['«  *P»are  open  block  coat  of  the  men  shows  beneath  it  a red 
vest  with  gilt  buttons  ; large  soft  boots  nr  long  gaiters  fastened  to  black 
rwtccn  breeches,  and  a broad  hat,  complete  the  costume.” 


but  the  latter  are  only  worn  by  the  voting,  never  by  married 
women.  Long  gilt  pins  serve  to  fasten  the  hair,  they  rise 
in  the  form  of  a coronet ; a black  silk  handkerchief  covers 
tlie  breast;  tlie  bodice  is  adorned  with  many  ornaments, 
broad  sleeves  of  white  linen  descend  to  tlie  wrist,  the  petti- 
coat is  made  of  green  serge,  and  bordered  with  red  ribbons.* 

Haguenau*  contains  several  manufactories,  and  a popula- 
tion of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  individuals;  it  was 
founded  by  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  was  included  in  the 
number  of  the  imperial  cities  in  Alsace.  The  sandv  lands 
in  the  neighbourhood  arc  very  fruitful  in  madder,  of  which 
more  than  2,000,000  kilogrammes  are  annually  sent  to 
different  parts  of  France  and  England. 

The  small  town  of  Saveme*  is  situated  near  the  base  and  on 
the  lowest  declivities  of  the  Vosges;  it  is  well  built,  and  the 
heights  round  it  are  planted  with  vineyards.  The  hilh  that 
bears  its  name,  rises  on  the  west,  while  on  tlie  southwest 
arc  seen  tlie  ruins  of  Haut-Barr,  a castle  founded  in  the 
twelfth  century.  BouxvilJer*  is  commanded  by  a fine  Godiic 
castle,  surrounded  with  agreeable  walks ; it  contains  about 
three  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  situated, 
tike  the  last,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains. 

Two  or  three  places  may  be  mentioned  in  tlw*  most 
northern  district*  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  which  borders  with 
Rhenish  Bavaria.  Soullz  sous  Forets,*  a town  of  two  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  carries  on  a trade  in  tlie  best  wines  that  are 
produced  in  the  department ; coal  mines  and  a saline  spring, 
that  yields  a great  quantity  of  salt,  are  worked  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.* Seitz  does  not  contain  a greater  population 
than  Soulti  sous  Forets,  if  it  be  better  known,  it  may  be 
attributed  to  the  gaseous  and  mineral  water,  of  which  more 
than  thirty  thousand  casks  are  annually  consumed  in  Paris.* 
Weissemfiurg  or  YVissemburg/  a town  on  tlie  Lauier,  derives 
the  importance  which  it  possesses,  from  its  position  on  tlie 
northern  frontier.  Its  fortifications  have  been  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  war  from  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  to 
the  year  1815.  The  inliabiiants  carry  on  a trade  in  linen, 
porcelain  and  leather ; tlie  population  has  quadrupled  since 
the  time  that  Alsace  was  united  to  France.* 

• 44  Tlie  dr of  the  women  in  richer  and  more  graceful-  Tin- hr 
headdress  consists  of  a large  straw  hat,  with  a low  crown,  while  float- 
ing trvase*,  terminated  by  knot*  of  ribbon*,  an-  worn  only  by  the  «u>* 
married.  Instead  of  a hat,  thrj  often  turn  up  their  hair  in  Ow  form  of 
a crovrn,  and  futon  it  with  long  gilt  pint  (Jtithet  d'or.)  A black  silk 
cravat  falls  over  the  breast.  Their  Iwlicc  (cortrt)  is  adorned  in  front 
with  golden  ornaments  and  ribbons ; wide  sleeves  of  fine  while  linen 
are  fastened  at  the  wrist,  when*  they  terminate  in  plaited  cuffs,  and  a 
petticoat  of  ween  serge,  bordered  with  • broad  red  ribbon,  reaches  only 
to  tlie  middle  of  tlie  leg,  and  shows  a tight  white  stocking  and  a high 
beck'd  shoe,  tautened  with  a silver  buckle.” 

0 Hagenau  (Germ.) — P. 

p Zaiwrn  (Germ.) — called  also  Elsass-Zabern  (Alsace  Savcrne,)  to 
distinguish  it  from  Rb-in-Zahern  (Rhine-Savcrnc)  in  the  former  bish- 
opric of  Spire. — P. 

1 “ C6te” — ridge  or  long  declivity. 

r Bonx  wilier  (Aim.  Royal.)— Bouxveiller  (Vosgiro.) — BousseviDcr 
(Enc.  Mr lli.) — Bischweihr,  Boschwcilrr  (Germ.)— P. 

• 41  Arromiiswuwuf — that  of  Weisaemburg. 

• Sulx-Untenvaldcn  (Germ.)— P. 

■ *'  Soultx  sous  Fon-ta  is  noted  for  it*  wines,  which  are  esteemed  Use 
best  in  tlie  department,  for  its  coal  and  bitumen,  and  particularly  for 
the  salt  spring  worked  in  its  vicinity.'* 

• 41  Sell*,  a town  equal  in  population  to  the  preceding,  DO»«rsw-s  a 
well  known  carbonated  mineral  spring  (source  gaxeustj  from  which 
evrry  year  more  than  30,000  bottles*  of  water  arc  sent  to  Paris.  * 

• ••  CnKhons  de  grts” — »Uirv«  tautas  or  flasks. 

» 44  WiMsw'iubourgor  Wisscinbourg,”  Fr.— Weiasenbarg  (Genn.) — P . 

• 44  Its  only  manufactures  are  those  of  leather,  linen  ( lot let)  ond 
delft  (fat cure,)  hut  it*  commerce  ho*  always  been  flourishing  sincr  Al- 
sace was  united  to  France,  and  its  population  has  nearly  quadrvpk-d.” 
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Europe  continued. — Kingdom  of  France. — Fifth  Section. — 
Northern  Region. 

The  twenty-one  departments  in  the  northern  region  arc 
formed  by  the  ancient  provinces  of  Lorraine,  Champagne, 
the  Isle  of  France,*  Normandy,  Picardy,  Flanders  and 
Artois.  Education  is  more  genera),  and  wealth  is  more  dif- 
fused than  in  the  rest  of  the  Kingdom  ; the  population  rela- 
tively to  die  surface  is  also  greater,  for  the  mean  number  of 
inhabitants  to  every  square  league  is  nearly  equal  to  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty.  It  surpasses  the  other 
regions  in  the  extent  of  the  forests,  in  die  number  of  horses 
and  oxen,  in  the  industry  of  die  inhabitants,  and  in  the 
amount  of  the  revenue. 

The  department  of  die  Moselle  is  contiguous  on  the  north 
to  the  possessions  of  Bavaria,  Prussia  and  die  Netherlands,  i 
Its  length  from  cast  to  west  is  equal  to  thirty-nine  leagues, 
or  to  three  limes  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south. 
Its  territory,  although  uneven  and  woody,  yields  twice  as 
much  com  as  the  inhabitants  consume.  It  is  well  sup- 
plied widi  horses,  and  if  more  attention  were  paid  to  the 
breed,  they  might  furnish  a very  valuable  resource  for  die 
light  cavalry.  Although  many  oxen  are  reared,  they  arc 
not  sufficiently  numerous;  it  is  however  in  the  supply 
of  sheep,  tint  the  department  is  particularly  defective. 
The  abundance  of  timber  enables  the  inhabitants  to  carry 
on  many  works  or  manufactories  in  which  fuel  is  required, 
and  to  ilerive  a considerable  profit  from  their  iron  mines. 
The  prosperity  of  the  country  may  be  attributed  to  the 
extent  of  the  roads  and  navigable  rivers,  and  to  the  aptitude 
for  labour  by  which  the  lower  orders  (manufacturers  as  well 
as  husbandmen)  are  distinguished. k Agriculture  is  general- 
ly in  a more  advanced  stale  dian  in  die  rest  of  France ; the  jj 
peasant,6  as  indefatigable  in  labour  as  he  is  brave  in  war,  j 
adopts  willingly  ever}'  improvement,  converts  his  old  fallows 
into  artificial  meadows,  raises  a great  variety  of  products, 
multiplies  nurseries,  and  manages  his  fruit  trees  with  much  f 
intelligence ; the  vineyards  which  he  cultivates,  particularly  . 
those  on  die  left  bank  of  the  Moselle,  do  not  yield  much  i 
wine  of  a good  quality,  but  it  should  he  recollected  that  the  il 
exportation  of  wine  is  not  encouraged,  and  the  petty  propri-  '| 


I]  etors  do  not  dunk  it  worth  while  to  substitute  the  best  vines 
of  Burgundy  for  die  iuferior  kinds  of  Lorraine. 

Bitclie,*1  situated  at  die  foot  of  the  western  declivity  of 
I the  Vosges,  contains  two  thousand  seven  hundred  inliabi- 
: (ants ; it  is  considered  a strong  hold  of  the  fourth  class,  and 
is  defended  by  an  impregnable  fortress  on  die  summit  of  a 
. steep  rock  ot  red  sandstone ; die  Prussians  attempted  in 
vain  to  lake  it  in  the  year  1792.  Sarralbe*  derives  its  name 
from  its  situation  at  die  confluence  of  die  Albe  and  the 
Sarre ; the  number  of  inhabitants  amounts  to  three  thousand 
three  hundred ; the  salt  works  in  die  neighliourhood  yield 
annually  a thousand  tonsf  of  salt.  Sarrecuemines,*  of  wliich 
the  ancient  German  name,  Gtnundef  signifies  a river's 
mouth  ( embouchure ,)  is  situated  above  die  last  mentioned 
place,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sarre  and  die  Blise.  The  popu- 
lation has  increased  two-diirds  since  die  year  1790.*  The 
red  porcelain  made  in  the  town,  and  generally  used  in  the 
department,  and  the  snuff-boxes  made  in  die  neighbour^ 
hood  are  the  principal  articles  of  trade ; the  yearly  sale  of 
die  latter  is  supposed  to  produce  a sum  almost  equal  to 
£42, 000. k The  houses  are  well  built;  a broad  street  ex- 
tends through  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  and  terminates 
at  the  bridge  over  the  Sarre.  The  road  that  communicates 
widi  die  same  bridge,  leads  to  Forbach,  a small  town  of 
Uirce  Uioiisand  inhabitants ; it  was  there  that  Charles  the 
Filth  encamped  in  1552,  when  he  determined  to  risk  his 
military  glory  before  the  ramparts  of  Metz.  In  this  town, 
which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  in  an  agreeable  plain, 
a custom-house  is  established. 

BouzonviJIe  is  the  most  important  place  in  the  country 
between  Forbach  and  Thionville;  die  latter  town  was 
founded  in  the  eighth  century ;!  as  a strong  hold,  it  belongs 
to  die  third  class;  part  of  the  ramparts  were  constructed  by 
the  Spaniards,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Cooda  after  the 
battle  of  Rocroy.  The  riding-school  is  perhaps  die  finest 
building,  but  there  are  few  edifices  of  any  consequence ; the 
wooden  bridge,  more  remarkable  for  its  clumsy  shape  than 
any  thing  else,  is  mentioned  ns  a wonder  both  by  ancient  and 
modem  geographers, — it  can  certainly  be  quickly  taken  to 
pieces  in  a case  of  emergency."  The  population  of  the 


• u L’ Ile-de-France." 

b 44  The  abundance  of  wood,  which  fhrnishe*  the  means  of  carrying 
on  a great  many  iron  works  (utintt.)  and  of  deriving  a very  considerable 
profit  from  it*  iron  mine*  ; the  eaten!  of  it*  roads,  the  importance  of 
it*  navigable  rivers,  and  the  aptitude  for  labour,  which  run y be  re- 
marked in  all  classes  of  it*  inhabitant*,  agricultural,  manufacturing 
and  commercial,  are  the  principal  ennse*  of  it*  prosperity.'* 

* 44  Payaan  tni:**»n." — Thr  country  iu  the  neighliourhood  of  Metz 
was  formerly  called  the  Me**in  or  the  Pay*  Mcmrin. — P. 

4 Bite he  nr  Hiche  (Votgien.  Eoc,  Mcth.) — Bitsch  (Germ.)— P, 

• Sara  I hr  (Vongirn.) 

f u 41,000  quintals." 

* Sarguennurs,  S argue  mine  (Voagien.)— Saar-GernOnd  (Gmo.)-F. 


! * Ormund  (Enc.  Mcth.) — GrmttnJ  (Germ.)— P. 

1 “ In  171*0,  ita  population  ww  only  two-thiriis  (drt  inn r tiers)  of 
! what  it  is  at  present.' 

k “ It*  red  pottery  {/irfriw*.)  which  i*  widely  circulated,  and  the  paper 
i siiuH-boxe*  (rfc  pdie  dt  carton)  manufactured  in  it*  neighbourhood, 
i arc  it*  principal  articles  of  commerce ; the  sale  of  the  latter  forms 
an  annual  amount  of  nearly  800,01)0  franc*." 

| * •*  Its  origin  doe*  not  date  from  an  earlier  period  than  the  eighth 

i centnrv." 

[ “ “The  riding-school  n the  only  remarkable  edifice;  the  wooden 

bridge,  mentioned  a*  a wonder  in  all  tbe  older  and  more  recent  grojjm- 
phies,  has  nothing  to  compensate  for  it*  uglme**,  hut  the  facility  with 
wluch  it  may  be  taken  to  piece*  in  cue  olemergency." 
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town,  now  the  capital  of  a district,*  is  ten  times  greater  than 
when  it  was  united  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  1659.  The 
village  of  Cattenom  is  situated  about  two  leagues  below 
Thionville,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle ; it  is  the  place 
where  the  greatest  cattle  fair  in  the  department  is  annually 
held.*  Sierck*  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river,  may  be 
about  two  leagues  and  a half  distant  from  the  village  ;d  it 
stands  at  the  foot  of  a rock,  on  the  summit  of  whicli  rises 
a strong  castle.  It  carries  on  a trade  in  different  manufac- 
tures ; the  stones  which  are  obtained  from  a neighbouring 
quarry,  are  used  in  paving  the  streets  of  M«m  and  Nancy.* 

Longwy/  situated  to  the  west  of  Sierrk,  and  like  the 
latter,  not  more  tlian  half  a league  from  the  frontier,  contains 
hardly  three  thousand  inhabitants,  but  is  divided  into  an 
upper  and  lower  town.*  The  first  stands  on  a rock,  and 
was  fortified  by  Vauban ; the  second  occupies  the  site  of  an 
ancient  fortress,  win? re  many  Roman  medals  have  been  at 
different  times  discovered.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  same  place  was  the  station  of  a Roman  camp,  it  bore 
the  name  of  Longus  Vtcus  during  the  middle  ages.*  Brie, 
the  capital  of  the  district,  is  a very  insignificant  town,  con- 
ssting  of  steen  streets  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  which  rises 
above  a fruitful  and  well  wooded  valley,  watered  by  the 
Voigot,  a small  river.1 

The  most  frequented  road  to  the  ancient  capital  of 
Lorraine,*  is  not  considered  the  best  approach ; to  judge 
favourably  of  it,  one  must  descend  from  the  neighbour- 
ing heights  to  the  village  of  Rozerieulles,  which  is  con- 
cealed in  a narrow  valley,  and  surrounded  by  orchards 
and  vineyards.1  The  Moselle  winds  below  the  village, 
waters  fruitful  meadows,  and  dirides  itself  into  several 
branches  which  give  perhaps  a more  imposing  appearance 
to  the  formidable  fortifications  of  Met*."  The  court  of 
justice,*  a white  building,  seen  to  most  advantage  from  a dis- 
tance, forms  a quadrangular  mass  near  the  lofty  trees  on  tlie 
glacis,"  the  finest  walk  in  the  town.  The  blackness  of  the 
cathedral  contrasts  well  with  the  general  colour  of  tlie 
houses ; it  may  be  admired  also  on  account  of  a light  and 
bold  steeple,  not  less  than  a hundred  and  forty-five  feet  ahove 
the  ground,  and  surrounded  with  others  of  a smaller  size.* 

• “ Ammdisseraent.” 

“ it<  cattle  fair  in  the  most  important  in  tlie  country.” 

• Birck,  Single,  Birrck  or  Sierooes.  (Enc.  Moth.) 

d “Two  league*  beyond  the  village,  the  small  town  of  Birrck  rupee 
on  the  bank*  of  the  Moselle.” — Sierck  ia  4 league*  N.  E.  of  Thionville , 
on  the  eastern  bank  uf  the  Moselle.  (Vosgien.j — P. 

• “ It  hu  several  manufactories,  and  supplies  Metx  and  Nancy  with 
excellent  paving  atones  from  a rock  of  ferruginous  quarts  (yissrstte 
ftmtfix***)  in  U»e  neighbourhood.” 

f Longui  (Vosgicn.) — Lonwic;  in  modem  Latin,  Lmsnts  Finu. 
(Enc.  Mcth.) — P. 

• Old  and  new  town — the  latter  was  built  by  Louis  XIV.  after  the 
peace  of  Nitneguen,  and  strongly  fortified  in  the  style  of  Vauban. 
(Enc.  Meth  ) — P. 

*■  “ In  the  second,  there  woa  formerly  a fortress,  on  tlus  kite  of  which 
Roman  medals  have  been  often  discovered.  The  public  square  is  large 
and  regular.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Longwy,  which  in  die 
middle  ages  bore  the  name  of  Longus  Ficus,  occupies  at  present  tike  site 
of  a Roman  camp.” 

• “ Although  a small  town,  and  noted  only  for  its  bacon  and  hams, 
it  [Longwy]  is  much  more  important  than  Brwy,  its  capital  ;•  the  tatter 
consists  of  narrow  streets,  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a steep  hill,  which 
commands  a pleasant  valley  bordered  with  woods  and  watered  by  the 
small  river  Voigot." 

•Capital  of  tbs  arraadisMmeBt,  In  which  I<o«|wy  Is  •itoatnl.— P. 

1 " PsysMcswin.” — Nancy  was  considered  the  capital  of  Lorraine. — P. 

1 “ We  sliall  not  follow  Ute  most  frequented  road  that  leads  from  Briey 
to  Metx,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Pays  Mtssin.  In  order  to  judge  fa- 
vourably of  dir  latter  town,  it  is  necessary  to  descend  into  its  beautiful 
valley  (loMui)  by  the  zig-zag  road  that  leads  from  the  highest  plateau 


The  heavy  modern  portal  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  grace- 
ful Gothic  architecture  of  the  building ; the  nave  is  not  less 
than  363  feet  in  length  and  73  in  breadth.  When  the 
great  bell,  called  the  iuutte,  is  rung,  all  the  steeples  are  per- 
ceptibly shaken. 

Near  the  village  of  Longerille,  where  the  waters  of  the 
Moselle  are  confined  by  a dike,  and  form  a cascade,  that  of 
Ars  sur  Moselle  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  last 
mentioned ; it  contains  two  paper  mills,  a velvet  and  cloth 
manufactory .**  Its  name,  derived  from  the  Latin  word  Art , 
indicates  the  site  of  a Roman  fortress.  The  remains  of  an 
ancient  aqueduct  may  lie  observed  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
pillars  are  seen  in  the  vineyards  and  on  the  river,  they  extend 
along  the  right  bank  to  the  village  of  Jouy,  and  support 
the  majestic  arcades  that  die  country  people  call  the  DtviTf 
Bridge.*  This  aqueduct,  it  is  supposed,  was  the  work  of 
Drusns ; it  supplied  the  baths  and  the  natimaehia  of  Dito- 
durum,  a city  of  the  Mcdiomatriri , which  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  empire  was  called  Metis,  and  afterwards  corrupted 
into  Metz.'  An  ancient  hath  of  red  porphyry,  an  admira- 
ble work  of  art,  and  much  larger  than  any  in  die  Louvre,* 
is  preserved  in  die  cathedral,  where  it  is  used  as  a baptis- 
mal font.  Homan  tombs  have  lieen  discovered  at  different 
periods  near  the  site  of  the  former  citadel,  particularly  at 
the  lime  when  the  building  was  pulled  down  in  order  that  the 
public  walk  might  be  enlarged  and  completed.  Ruins  attest 
the  pan  splendour  of  Metz,  but  die  ancient  edifices  have 
been  destroyed  by  time  and  barbarians ; it  might  be  difficult 
to  recognise  the  place  from  the  pompous  panegyric  of  Auso- 
nius,  which  has  been  engraved  below  the  peristyle  of  the 
townhouse."  ' 

Metz  was  the  capital  of  Austrasia,  a country  of  which 
Thierry  was  the  first  king.  Louis  the  Debonnaire  died 
tlicre  in  the  year  840,  and  the  body  of  that  unfortunate 
prince  was  deposited  within  the  church  of  St.  Arnoult,*  dien 
in  the  suburbs,  but  now  in  the  town.  It  became  a free  and 
imperial  city  during  the  reign  of  Otho  the  Second ; it  reach- 
ed the  height  of  its  prosperity  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century'.  It  maimaineu  long  and  bloody  wars  against  differ- 
ent sovereigns,  and  even  many  princes  solicited  the  Imnour 

in  it*  neighbourhood.  tu  tlie  pleasant  village  of  Rozerieulles,  which  w 
concealed  in  a narrow  pa**,  covered  with  orchards  and  vineyard#.” 

• “ At  the  foot  of  this  descent,  vre  perceive  the  Moselle  winding  in 

the  midjrt  of  beautiful  meadows,  and  afterward#  dividing  into  several 
branches,  which  render  the  imposing  fortifications  of  Metx  still  more 
formidable."  • 1 Palace  of  justice.”  • Esplanade." 

p “ The  cathedral,  whose  dark  hue  forms  a striking  contrast  with  the 
general  colour  of  the  other  buildings,  rises  on  the  left  of  U»e  court  of 
justice  (palais  tic  jtatirt,)  and  is  crowned  with  a light  and  lofty  spire, 
not  )r*s  than  345  feel  in  height,  and  surrounded  by  others,  wrought  in 
open  work  in  the  form  of  obelisks.” 

• “ — two  paper  mills,  a manufactory  of  velvet,  and  one  of  cloth  for 
the  army.” 

f “ Tne  pillars  that  rise  in  the  vineyard* , and  which  form  obstruction* 
(eewils)  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  ore  continued  on  the  right  bank  in  ma- 
jestic arcades,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Jouy,*  the  inhabitant*  of  which 
give  to  these  ruins  the  name  of  tne  Devil's  Bridge  (Paut-du-DnMe.)t'' 

• Josy  atii  Arf  he*.  f Pnni  on  aqueduct  built  by  tbs 

Roman*,  cri*«uif  tits  Meselte  betweea  Met*  *nS  l'o»t  i Moumo*.  ( V.siien.) — P. 

4 14 — which  the  JVnitlm  Imperii  mentions  by  the  name  of  Metis , the 
origin  of  that  of  Mel*.” 

1 It  is  ten  fret  long,  four  broad,  and  three  and  a half  in  depth. 

■ “ Many  Roman  tombs  were  discovered  when  the  citadel  was  erected, 
but  they  were  buried  again  in  its  tuusive  walls;  when  tlie  remains  of 
this  fortress  were  destroyed,  a tew  year*  since,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
larging Uir  public  walk,  (promenade,)  they  wrrr  again  discovered,  but 
suffered  to  be  buried  anew,  by  the  public  authorities.  The  shafts  of 
many  granite  columns,  now  used  for  guard  posts  (femes,)  are  the  re- 
main* of  sumptuous  edifices  which  have  brrn  destroyed  by  decay  and 
violence.  Ausonius,  in  some  of  his  verses  which  have  been  engraved 
below  tlie  peristyle  of  tlie  towubousr,  give*  a pompous  culogium  of  the 
ancient  city."  * St.  Arnold. 
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of  being  enrobed  among  the  number  of  its  citizens.  It  was 
added  to  the  dominions  of  Henry  the  Second  by  the  in- 
trigues and  address  of  the  constable  Montmorency.  The 
duke  of  Guise  compelled  Charles  the  Fifth  to  retire  from 
its  walls,  after  he  had  attacked  it  with  an  army  of  more  than 
a hundred  thousand  men.  Although  very  populous  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size,  it  is  much  less  so  titan  when  it  was  inde- 
pendent.* 

The  improvements  made  in  the  city,  llie  number  of  broad 
streets  dial  have  been  built  in  modern  times/  the  quarter  of 
St.  Thicbaud,e  die  large  barracks,  the  arsenal,  the  military 
hospital,  die  roval  college,  die  church  of  Sl  Vincent,  of  [ 
which  die  portal  is  adorned  with  a triple  row  of  columns,  the  , 
new  market-lioiise,  die  theatre  and  five  s|jacious  squares  • 
render  Metz  worthy  of  being  ranked  among  the  best  built 
towns  in  France.  The  public  library  consists  of  thirty-six 
diousand  volumes ; die  places  connected  with  education  are 
a school  of  artillery  and  fortification,  an  academy  of  com- 
merce and  drawing,  schools  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  in 
its  application  to  die  arts,  and  lastly,  an  institution  where 
lectures  are  delivered  on  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry. 
Much  certainly  has  been  done  (or  die  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  since  die  time  of  Voltaire ; but  die 
philosopher  condemned  Metz,  because  when  he  happened 
to  pass  through  it,  he  saw  only  one  bookseller's  shop,  and 
read  die  signs  of  several  confectioners  and  pastry-cooks. 
Among  the  charitable  institutions  are  an  orphan-liospital  and 
a gratuitous  scliool  for  the  Jews.  The  citizens  refused  a 
passage  to  the  allied  forces  when  they  left  die  French  ter- 
ritory, and  the  troops  had  to  cross  the  Moselle  on  a bridge 
which  was  built  for  the  purpose  below  the  ramparts.  A for- 
eign dag  had  never  been  seen  within  die  walls  in  ume  of  war, 
— «ich  a sjiectacle  was  thought  disgraceful  in  time  of  peace.* 

The  country  dirough  which  die  Meuse  flows  from  soudi-  , 
cast  to  northwest,*  is  intersected  in  die  same  dirccuou  by 
long  fruitful  valleys,  and  by  lofty  ridges/  where  die  air  is 
cold  but  wholesome.  The  lands  arc  well  wooded,  and  yield 
plenty  of  grain,  and  die  neighbourhood  of  Bar  is  noted  for 
Us  wine ; the  inhabitants  rear  many  horses,  but  die  number  of 
Other  domestic  animals  might  be  increased  with  advantage. 

Leaving  die  ancient  province  of  Lorraine,*  wc  may  cross 
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• It  contained  in  the  year  71  of  the  vulgar  era 
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v M The  number  of  brood  ■trrrts  that  hate  been  tub«titutr<l  for  tliose 
which  were  narrow  and  crooked.”  • 8t.  Theobald. 

4 **  lu  library  which  consists  of  36j000  volume*,  it*  important  spe- 
cial school  of  artillery  and  engineering,  it*  school*  of  commerce  and 
design,  its  course*  of  instruction  in  arithmetic,  geometry  applied  to  the 
art*,  mechanics,  phytic*,  chemistry  and  midwifery,  it*  society  of  medi- 
cine, and  that  of  science*,  art*  and  letters,  together  with  its  benevo- 
lent association*,  such  a*  that  of  maternal  charity,  that  of  art*  and 
trade*  tor  the  Jews,  and  that  of  mutual  relief  for  the  working  claim**, 
all  combine  to  prove  that  this  city  has  made  great  progress  m intelli- 
gence. since  the  period  when  Voltaire,  in  pawing  through  it,  wa* 
astonished  to  find  only  a single  bookseller's  shop  in  the  midst  of  a crowd 
of  pastry-cooks  and  confectioners.  Metz  ha*  shown  it*  patriotism  in 
refusing  a passage  to  the  allied  armies,  when  they  retired  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  France.  A bridge  was  ordered  to  be  erectrd  beneath  its  ram- 
parts, by  which  they  crossed  the  Moselle,  and  thus  the  city,  which  bad 
never  seen  a foreign  plume  within  its  walls,  was  preserved  from  the 
disgrace  of  such  s spectacle  even  in  time  of  peace.  Nothing  lea*  could 
have  been  expected  mutt  the  birthplace  of  FabertrCu*tine  and Loaaalle.’** 

• In<*iin**i*hei|  l‘r*nrh  (easnUs  -,  U»  Am  under  Louis  XI V;  ibs  l wo  laust  daring 
III*  war*  nfilw  revolution.— P. 

• The  department  of  the  Meuse.  1 “Elevated  plateaus." 


the  heights  that  rise  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse/  and 
arrive  at  Etain,'  the  first  town  in  the  department  ;•  it  contains 
three  UkhiwukI  inhabitants ; it  is  well  built,  but  ill  situated  in 
a marshy  plain  on  die  banks  of  the  Onves,  a river  abound- 
ing with  uh.k 

The  ramparts  of  Verdun1  are  seen  at  no  great  distance 
from  Etain.  Iron  and  glass-works,  paper-mills  and  manu- 
factories are  situated  in  die  neighbourhood die  town  rises 
ou  both  banks  of  die  Meuse ; die  houses  are  very  well  built, 
but  die  streets  which  descend  rapidly  towards  die  river,  are 
)iavcd  with  sharp  stones,  as  inconvenient  for  foot  passengers 
as  for  carriages.  The  horse  barracks*  and  the  ancient  epis- 
copal j allure  are  the  finest  buildings,  indeed  there  are  no 
others  of  any  consequence  iu  die  place.  Verdun  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  under  die  name  of  V iro~ 
dunum.0  A road  along  the  banks  of  die  Meuse  leads  to 
Stenay,  a pleasantly  situated  town  of  diree  diousand  inhab- 
itants, formerly  a stronghold,  and  which  still  possesses  very 
large  barracks.  Monluicdy/  although  ill  built  and  inferior 
j in  population,  is  more  important  as  a fortified  town  and  as  die 
metropolis  of  a districts  If  die  inhabitants  arc  jioor,  it  inay 
be  attributed  to  die  want  of  commerce  and  industry/ 

Bar,  one  of  die  three  cities  of  the  same  name  iu  France, 
and  die  chief  town  iu  die  department,  is  watered  by  die  Omain. 
It  was  formerly  called  Bar  le  Due,*  because  it  was  die  capi- 
tal of  a du tchy  which  made  up  die  small  country  of  Baa- 
rois.  The  town  was  founded  in  die  tenth  century  by  Fred- 
erick, duke  of  MoseUabe/tbe  brother-in-law  of  Hugh  Capet. 
It  is  supposed  diat  on  an  average  fiftv  thousand  kilogrammes* 
of  cottou  are  annually  manufactured  at  Bar ; dial  branch  of 
industry,  die  numerous  iron  works,  die  conveyance  of  the 
timber  which  is  obtained  from  die  neighbouring  forests,  and 
the  transport  of  wines,  account  for  die  activity  diat  prevails 
in  die  harbour.1  Four  leagues  above  Bar,  die  Ornain 
flaws  below  die  small  but  neat  town  of  Ligny. 

The  odier  places  that  remain  to  be  described  in  die  de- 
partment, are  situated  in  the  fruitful  valley  of  the  Meuse. 
St.  Mihicl/  a town  of  five  thousand  inhabitants,  was  formerly 
fortified,  but  die  danger  to  which  Louis  die  Thirteendi  was 
exposed  when  he  besieged  it,  induced  him  to  raze  die  forti- 
fications. It  is  pleasandy  situated,  the  river  passes  below 


« "The  Fays  Me*sin.” — The  former  province  of  Lorraine  included 
the  present  department*  of  the  MokUt,  the  Meuse,  the  Mcurthe,  and 
the  Vosgr*. — P. 

* 4‘  111**  plateau  that  extend#  along  the  right  honk  of  the  Meu*e." 

* Eatain:  Lai,  -Stagnum,  (Vcsgwm.)— P. 

* “ Noted  for  the  fine  quality  of  it*  fish  and  craw-fish." 

> The  birthplace  of  the  illustrious  Chcvert.*  M-  B. 

•A  geattal  dutingiiutord  farh«*  bravery,  daring  lb*  islgn  of  Loots  XV  - P 


" “ Numerous  forges,  glass  wo^ka  and  paper-mills  are  situated  in 
it*  neigbbourliood,  and  in  it*  interior  are  a great  number  of  confection- 
ers ana  distillers.*  • 44  The  new  barrack*  for  cavalry." 

• I Vrmfr/Num.  (D*Anr.  Enc.  Meth.)—  P. 

p Morit-Medi ; Lat.  Mans  MtJiut.  (Enc.  Meth.) — P. 

a “ Arrondissement." 

r “ It  i*  situated  a league  from  the  frontier,  ho*  titdr  commerce,  and 
i*  without  manufacture*/’ 

• It  i*  now  called  Bar  ear  Omain,  from  it*  position  on  the  river 
Omain,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  two  otter  town*  of  the  some 
name,  viz : Bar  aur  Seine  and  Bar  sur  Aube  — P. 

‘ Moerllane  (Lorraine.)  Morrri.  Enc.  Meth- — F. 

■ The  kilogramme  is  equal  to  21b.  Dor.  3dr.  Avoiroupots.  Tr. 
£The  kiloj^Tomtne  ia  equal  to  lilb.  3oz.  4-8dr.  avoirdupoi*.  (Ree* 

"*  “ Its  sweetmeats  {amfitura)  are  celebrated  for  their 
numerous  spinning  mill*  {filature*)  prepare  annually  about  mM/lOU 
kilogrammes  of  cotton  ; that  branch  of  industry,  together  with  the  ex- 
portation of  its  wine*,  of  the  iron  from  the  forge*  in  it*  Yicinity , and  of 
the  timber  {platuke*.  boards  and  plank*)  from  the  neighbouring  forests, 
render  the  trade  of  it*  small  port  very  active. ” 

r St.  Mir  I,  St.  Mihel,  St  Michel.  (Enc.  Meth.)— St.  Mihacl. 
(Hubner.) — Sm*cti  Mukaclii  l anum  (Lat.)— P. 
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well  wooded  banks,  cultivated  fields  and  hills  covered  with 
vineyards.  A monument,  that  judges  are  likely  to  appre- 
ciate, may  be  seen  within  the  modest  cemetery  of  the  parish 
church ; it  is  a sepulchre  made  from  a single  block  of  gran- 
ulated limestone,  white  as  marble ; thirteen  figures  truncate 
the  hand  of  a master  from  the  simple  way  in  which  they  are 
grouped,  as  well  as  by  their  finished  workmanship ; they  are 
attributed  to  Lcgier-Michier,  a pupil  of  Michael  Angelo/ 
Commcrcy,  a neat  town  on  the?  same  river,  encompassed 
by  a forest  through  which  a road  has  been  made,  is  situated 
at  the  distance  of  four  leagues  above  St.  Mihiel.*  The 
Meuse  leads  also  to  Vaucouleurs,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  verdant  meadows  enamelled  with  flowers,  that  adorn 
the  valley  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  town  contains  two 
thousand  souls,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre : 
a small  canal  supplied  by  the  Meuse  and  the  fountain  of 
Vaise,  serves  to  augment  the  trade  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
consists  chiefly  in  leather  and  cotton  stuffs/  It  was  tire  birth- 
place of  the  Abb4  L’Adrocat,  who  published  a geographi- 
cal dictionary  under  the  feigned  name  of  Vosgien/ 

It  is  necessary  to  ascend  the  Meuse  the  distance  of  four 
leagues,  to  visit  the  village  wlierc  the  heroine  of  the  fifteenth 
century  was  bom.  Domreray  la  Pucelle*  rises  in  a valley 
embellished  by  the  windings  of  the  river.  These  verdant  , 
meadows,  these  hills  covered  with  pastures,  were  the  places  ■ 
where  the  young  Joan  of  Arc*  tended  her  flocks ; her  days 
were  spent  in  solitude  and  in  pence  until  she  left  her  rural ' 
labours,  and  led  the  French  to  victory  after  they  had  been 
disheartened  by  defeat.  The  house  ui  which  she  was  bora,  \ 
stands  near  the  church ; rt  may  be  easily  discovered  by  a 
Gotliic  door  that  supports  three  scutcheons,  adorned  with  the 
fleur-de-lys*,  and  a statue,  in  wliich  she  is  represented  in  full 
armour.  In  the  year  1818,  a Prussian  count  wished  to 
purchase  the  statue  from  the  proprietor  of  this  ancient  abode ; 
on  his  refusal  to  part  with  h,  he  was  offered  six  thousand 
francs  for  the  house ; but  the  Frenchman  unwilling  to  sell  it 
to  a foreigner,  ceded  it  to  the  department  for  a third  part  of 
the  sum.  The  house  of  Joan  of  Arc  thus  became  national 
property,  and  the  former  owner  was  decorated  with  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  as  a reward  for  his  patriotism. 
Louis  the  Eighteenth  granted  the  village1*  twelve  thousand 


! francs  to  erect  a monument  to  the  memory  of  Joan,  eight 
j thousand  to  found  a school  of  mutual  instruction,  for  the 
[ education  of  young  girls  in  Domremy  and  the  neighbouring 
hamlets,1  and  eight  tliousand  besides  as  a fund  for  the  support 
of  a sister  of  charity  to  teach  the  school.  The  house,  which 
had  almost  fallen  into  decay,  was  lately  rebuilt,  but  the  origi- 
nal plan  has  not  been  altered ; a fine  painting,  the  gift  of  the 
king,  decorates  the  principal  room.  The  market-place  is 
surrounded  with  jtonlar  trees,  and  watered  bv  a fountain, 
of  which  the  quadrangular  base  supports  lour  pilasters 
crowned  with  an  entablature  and  a double  pediment,  beneath 
them  is  placed  a statue  of  the  Maid,  which  was  also  the  gift 
of  royalty.*  The  inscription  cm  this  monument:  To  the 
mrmory  of  Joan  of  Arc may  recall  the  simple  habits  of  the 
person  it  is  intended  to  commemorate." 

The  burgh  of  Grand,  about  three  leagues  on  the  west  of 
Domremy,  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  it  are  the  remains  of  a large  amphithea- 
tre ; the  inhabitants  cany  on  a trade  in  hard-wares.*  The 
neat  town  of  Neuf-Chateau,*  the  capital  of  a subprefecture,* 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  high  hilb  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Mouron  and  the  Meuse.  Mirccourt,  also  a chief  town,1  is 
watered  by  the  Mod  on  ; it  bore  the  name  of  Mercurii  Curtis 
in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages ; it  does  not  exhibit,  however, 
any  traces  of  antiquity.  It  is  for  the  most  part  ill-built,  but 
the  neighbouring  country  is  fruitful  and  well  cultivated  ; the 
trade  of  die  inhabitants  consists  chiefly  in  lacc.T  Contrexe- 
ville,  a small  village  encompassed  by  die  waters  of  the  Vair, 
which  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  is  noted  on  account 
of  a medicinal  spring  to  which  many  persons  afflicted  with 
obstructions  resort ; more  than  four  tliousand  bottles  of  die 
water  are  annually  sent  to  Paris. 

Rambervifler  or  Rambervillers*  carries  on  a great  trade  in 
Imps;1  die  inhabitants  are  wealthy  and  industrious;  their 
number  amounts  to  not  less  than  five  thousand ; there  is  a 
public  library  in  die  town,  consisting  of  ten  thousand  volumes. 
It  is  die  last  place  of  any  consequence  in  the  lower  region 
of  the  department  of  the  Vosges.  The  lofty  region  is  form- 
ed by  a series  of  rounded  summits  with  gentle  declivities, 
very  different  in  appearance  from  the  heights  that  extend 
on  die  side  of  Alsace."  There  arc  no  old  castles  associated 


• **  It*  picturesque  situation  is  not  the  only  motive  which  induces  the 
stranger  to  visit  it.  It  contains  within  the  humble  walls  of  its  parish 
church,  a specimen  of  sculpture  worthy  the  admiration  of  connoisseurs. 
It  is  a holy  sepulchre,"  formed  of  a single  block  of  stone  of  the  grain 
and  whiteness  of  marble,  and  adorned  with  thirteen  figures,  which  by 
the  simplicity  of  their  arrangement  and  the  finish  of  their  execution, 
announce  the  hand  of  a master.  It  is  the  work  of  Ligicr-Michier,  a 
pupil  of  Michael  Angelo/* 

• " Saioi-sfpuUhrc’’— a sepulcHr*  of  the  Oarkmr. 

H “ Commercy,  a pleasnnt  town  on  the  Meuar,  is  situated  at  the  dis-  1 
tance  of  four  leagues  above  St  Mihiel.  Its  streets  are  perfectly  straight,  1 
and  one  of  them  leads  to  the  forest  which  surrounds  the  town.  It  con-  •! 
tains  a fine  castle  built  by  Cardinal  d*  Rctx,  and  sinco  converted  into  | 
barracks  for  cavalry.” 

• “A  small  canal,  led  by  the  Meuse  and  the  fountain  of  Vaise,  serves  to  [ 
supply  its  tanneries  and  its  manufactories  of  cotton  stuff's  {catonnnd**.)"  ; 

J.  B.  Ladvucat,  professor  at  the  Sorbonne.  Tin*  best  edition  of 
his  geographical  dictionary  is  that  of  Lctronne,  Paris,  1813.  (Beauvais. )- 
Thr  edition  referred  to  by  me,  is  that  of  Morel,  Paris,  1 813. — P. 

• Domremi.  (Beauvais-) — This  and  the  following  towns  are  situated 

In  the  department  of  the  Vosges. — P.  t Jeanne  d’Arc. 

• The  Maid  of  Orleans,  when  she  took  arms  against  the  English, 
carried  on  her  banner  a sword  surmounted  by  a crown.  This,  witn  the 
addition  of  a fleur-de-Iys,  the  king  of  Franco  afterwords  assigned  as 
arms  to  her  brothers,  who  were  ennobled,  bv  letters  patent,  inute  year 
14&t,  and  took  the  name  of  Du  Lys.  (Ed.  fluey  c.  art.  Heraldry.)— P. 

**  Commune."  i “ Communes.’* 

• “ T**  house  was  rebuilt  according  to  the  original  plan ; a fins  pic- 
ture,  the  gift  of  the  king,  decorate*  thr  interior ; the  public  square  was 
embellished  with  a regular  plantation  of  poplars,  in  the  midst  of  which 
a fountain  was  erected,  consisting  of  four  pilasters  supported  by  a quad- 


rangular base,  and  crowned  with  an  entablature  and  a double  pediment, 
lie iii  nth  the  last  of  which  is  a bust  of  thr  heroine,  also  granted  by  the 
royal  munificence.”  **  A la  mf  moire  dt  Jeanne  a Arc." 

» M.  le  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  Forces  productiTes  et  commercial***  thr 
la  France,  tome  i.  page 

• 44  The  small  town  (fcmrg)  of  Grand,  three  leagues  to  the  west  of 

Domremy,  contains  five  large  nnil  manufactories  ; it  stands  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  city,  where  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  may  still 
be  distinguished.”'  0 Neufchateau,  Nc-uchateau. 

r — and  the  birthplace  of  one  "who  holds  a distinguished  rank  among 
the  authors  and  statesmen  of  his  country.  M.  B. 

• Count  Pisnyois  4s  Nrafchateta.  member  of  the  Ac*4emle  Frs»<oi«e  — P 

1 The  capital  of  a subprefecture  or  ammdissement 

r u It  contnins  several  lace  manufactories,  and  fabricates  an  immense 
quantity  of  band-organs  (orgurs,)  serin  cUr*,  and  stringed  instru- 
ments. —It  is  noted  fur  its  wine  and  brandy,  and  for  its  manufactures  of 
lace,  serinettes  and  musical  instruments.  (Vosgien.) — It  manufactures 
lace,  turlutuinr*  and  excellent  violin*.  (Enc.  Mrth.) — Srriruite,  a bird 
organ,  from  ttrin,  a canary-bird. — Tnrhuainr,  nlso  a bird  organ,  from 
htrluttt,  a lark  (Diet,  de  Trevoux.) — F.  • Rambervilliert.  (Vosgien.) 

1 M Centre  d’une  jpande  culture  dc  houbton" — hops  arc  extensively 
cultivated  in  its  neighbourhood. — P, 

■ “ The  mountainous  region  exhibits  in  its  whole  extent  that  series 
of  summits,  which  from  their  rounded  forms  and  gentle  declivities,  have 
been  called  the  H all  ms  (balls  or  balloons ;)  but  its  appearance  is  en- 
tirely different  from  that  presented  by  the  same  chain*  on  thr  side  of 
j Alsace."— The  broken  summits  along  the  eastern  line  of  the  Voter* 
H are  primitive,  containing  remarkable  ocp*isits  of  specular  iron  at  Fra* 

! mont,  of  floor  spar  at  Girnmogny,  and  of  galena  in  granite  at  La  Croix. 

F The  rounded  summita  on  the  west  are  secondary . — F. 

• Tb*  cfcaUi  of  lb*  Votfaa. 
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with  different  periods  of  the  middle  ages,  but  scenery  con- 
stantly varied,  and  landscapes  not  unlike  1 1 rase  in  Switzerland, 
although  on  a much  smaller  scale.  The  mountains  abound 
in  iron,  copper  and  lead  ;*  these  metals  arc  a source  of 
wealth  to  tike  inhabitants,  and  numerous  works  are  set  in 
motion  by  the  streams  which  descend  from  almost  all  the 
heigliLs.b  * Thus,  although  the  products  are  different,  die 
two  regions  are  equally  favoured  by  nature ; the  plains  and 
low  valleys  yield  as  much  com  as  the  inhabitants  require, 
and  a surplus  quantity  of  oats  equal  to  1,800,000  bushels  f 
it  might  be  inferred  trom  so  great  an  excess  that  there  were 
not  many  horses  in  the  country ; the  contrary,  however,  is 
the  fact,  for  in  pmjrartiou  to  the  surface,  it  contains  twice  as 
many  as  the  mean  number  in  oilier  deiiartments.  The  same 
remark  may  be  applied  to  the  number  of  oxen,  but  little 
attention  is  bestowed  on  the  breeding  of  sheep ; it  appears, 
indeed,  that  there  is  not  a tenth  purt  of  the  average  quantity 
in  the  country.4 

Epinal*  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  die  Vosges,  and  is  water- 
ed by  die  Moselle,  which  dirides  it  into  two  equal  parts ; 
walks  shaded  by  trees  extend  on  both  banks  of  the  river ; 
die  town  was  formerly  fortified,  but  die  ruius  of  an  old  castle 
are  all  that  remain  ol  die  ramparts/  Although  ill  peopled, 
it  contains  different  places  of  education,  a collection  of 
antiquities,  and  a library  of  more  than  seventeen  thousand 
volumes.* 

The  small  town  of  Remiremontb  rises  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Moselle,  above  E|iiiial ; it  stood  on  die  opposite  bank 
about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  hut  its  jKisition  was 
changed  on  account  of  the  devastations  that  were  committed 
by  die  Hungarian  invaders/  The  name  of  Remiremont  Is 
derived  from  a mountain  that  commanded  the  ancient  site, 
and  on  which  count  Romaric  built  die  castle  of  Itomari- 
mont.k  The  same  powerful  and  rich  lord,  despising  die 
vanities  of  this  world,  founded  dierc  two  convents  in  die 

* “ Thcon  mountains  contain  iron,  copper,  and  particularly  lead,  all 
of  them  mart*  or  tern  abundantly  disseminated." 

b ■*—  which  issue  from  the  base  of  nearly  all  these  mountains" — a 
trait  peculiar  to  limestone  formations. — P. 

* " — to  more  than  tiOO, (WO  hectolitre*" — 1 .45^ .000  bushels  nearly. 
The  hectolitre  is  raual  to  i43l  standard  English  bushels  nearly. — P. 

“ Notwithstanding  the  great  surplus  of  oats  produced  in  the  de- 
partment, it  rears  twice  the  mean  number  of  horses  in  the  other  depart- 
ments, and  a still  greater  number  of  other  dome-tic  animals  (btstutur, 
cattle,)  with  the  exception,  however,  of  sheep,  which  ore  ten  times  less 
numerous  than  on  an  average  in  tike  rest  of  France.'' 

Espinal  (Enc.  Mcth.) 

* “ Pleasant  walks  (promenades)  surround  it  and  border  the  banks 
of  the  Moselle,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  both  of 
them  containing  several  straight  and  well  built  streets,  ft  was  former- 
ly fortified,  but  its  ramparts  have  been  demolished,  and  there  only 
remains  at  present  the  min*  of  its  ancient  castle,” 

* u — several  establishments  for  public  instruction,  a museum,  and  a 
library  of  17.000  volumes," 

k ftomariri  Mon*,  in  the  Latin  of  llie  middle  ages.  Rumclsberg  or 
Romberg,  in  German.  (Enc  Mrth  ) — P. 

* UerhireuKmt  was  formerly  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Moselle, 
on  a mountain  where  Count  Romaric  had  a eastlo.  Hut  this  place  was 
entirely  ruined  at  the  commence ment  of  the  troth  century,  by  the 
Hungarians  or  new  Huns,  who  having  passed  the  Rhine  during  du? 
reign  of  Lewis  the  son  of  Arnold  (.frsu/u.)  laid  waste  the  country.  It 
was  then  transferred  to  its  present  site  in  the  plain  on  the  west  bank 
af  the  nvrr.  (Enc.  Meth.)— P. 

•The  k Injitiim  rtf  Germany,  under  fowls  the  son  of  A raul  f,*  wa»  invs>trd  by  tlM 
Ham.  who  wised  and  settled  on  those  provinces  on  the  Danube  to  which 

they  fare  lbs  name  of  llurvjpirjr  i Rink  in’s  Hist  of  France,  vol  II.  p.  117.)—  About 
tor  jmme  !KM  the  Hitoftrian*,  who  were  in  poMeastun  t.f  Transylvania,  hy  lh#  ces- 
sion of  the  taie  emperor  (Arnold,)  Invaded  Bavaria  with  freat  rrnellT.  The  dnho 
af  Bavaria  rawed  an  army  to  oppose  them,  and,  Indeed,  defeated  litem  ; txai  Are 
yean  afterward*,  they  renewed  ibetr  invasions  with  the  same  ha/hamy  *»  before. 
The  emperor  (lewis  IV.)  torn  o«ik  srnw,  but  was  defeated  at  Augsburg  by  toe 
barbarian*.  (Guthrie  and  Gray'*  Mist,  of  ton  World,  vol.  viH  pace  Ik*..: — These  ui- 
ra«iera  were  the  present  linn  far  mu  (Afegyer*.)  wbn  invaded  ll*e  country  cm  tbs 
Upper  Theins,  la  listers  H -in eery,  about  the  year  BN  (Malic -Bran,  tome  VI.  p, 
a«i.|  Thev  even  penetrated,  during  (heir  Ineurainos,  into  Die  mountains  of  BwU- 
serUnd,  wbers  they  are  slid  called  Barncsas  in  thsi  tradition*  of  the  country. 
(Him«>id’«  Travel*  in  Bwhrevtind.l  The  proper  Huns  under  Attila  entered  Francs, 
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year  G20,  the  one  for  men  and  die  other  for  women,  to 
which  he  bequeathed  all  his  wealth ; his  liberality  was  re- 
warded with  the  title  of  saint.  One  of  these  convents,  die 
abbey  of  lady  canonesses,  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  be- 
came in  time  very  celebrated. 1 The  inmates  were  not 
required  to  take  art  oadi,  they  enjoyed  many  privileges;" 
the  abbess  was  entided  a princess  of  the  Holy  Empire ; on 
occasions  of  ceremony  she  was  preceded  by  a seneschal, 
who  held  her  crosier,  and  followed  by  a lady  of  honour, 
who  carried  her  mande.  It  was  customary  lor  the  sarno 
person  to  review  the  burgesses,  and  to  present  them  with 
colours;  other  prerogatives  which  ore  only  conferred  on 
sovereigns,  were  attached  to  the  office.0  Plombieres,  a 
small  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  noted  for  its  mineral 
waters,0  is  indebted  to  king  Stanislaus  for  an  hospital  and  a 
large  church.  The  village  of  BuflSang  near  the  sources  of 
die  Moselle,  is  also  well  known  for  its  cold  mineral  waters, 
of  which  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  bottles*  are 
annually  sent  into  different  parts  of  France.  The  finest  cas- 
cade in  the  Vosges  is  situated  at  au  equal  distance  from 
Epinal  and  Remiremont,  near  the  village  of  Tendon ; it 
falls  from  the  height  of  a hundred  and  twenty-five  feet. 

Tim  small  town  of  St.  Die  or  St.  Diey/  the  capital  of  a 
snbprefecture,  and  the  seat  of  a bishopric  that  was  erected 
about  fifty  years  ago/  possesses  little  or  nothing  of  any  con- 
sequence ; it  is  regularly  built  and  encompassed  with  walls/ 
and  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Meurthe.  The  best 
cheeses  in  die  Vosges  are  made  in  die  neighbourhood,  but 
die  greatest  number  are  exported  from  Gerardmer  or  Ge- 
rome,  a burgh  of  five  thousand  inhabitants,  situated  in  a very 
romantic  part  of  the  country ; Isac-Blanc  and  Lac-Noir , 
the  lakes  of  Longemer  and  Retoumemer  may  be  seen  in 
the  vicinity,  but  the  Gerardmer,  the  largest  ol  any,  covers 
a surface  of  nearly  a hundred  acres,  and  gives  birdi  to  the 
Valognc,  a feeder  of  the  Moselle/ 

A.  I).  4S0,  kail  «T*n  laid  1o  Orleans,! but  wens  eutircly  defeated  to  asonfuum- 

ry  battle,  neat  Chains*  in  Champagne. — I*. 

f Pied  Jon.  91,913.  (Guthrie  and  Gray.  vol.  viil.  p.  SM*.) — P. 

* '-On  which  a certain  coant  Rnmaric  possessed  a castle  called 
Romoriruonl." 

* “ The  moat  celebrated  of  these  two  abbeys  was  that  of  the  lady 
CmBOUFMCS," 

" ■ “ They  did  nut  take  any  vowa,  but  were  obliged  to  exhibit  proof* 
of  (lie  highest  nobility.” 

• “ The  citizen*  wlien  under  arm*  were  reviewed  by  her,  and  in  fine, 
she  poMic-wed  all  the  prerogative*  of  sovereignty." 

• Warm  spring* — The  hospital  wo*  established  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  frequent  the  water*.  (Enc.  Meth.) — P. 

* " More  than  30,000  bottles,” 

i St.  Dies,  St.  Diei,  or  St.  Dtt — Sanrti  Deodali  oppidttm.  (Enc. 
Meth) — P. 

r Suppressed  during  the  revolution.— P. 

• “ — surrounded  with  old  walla." — Its  wall*  were  begun  by  Matthew, 
duke  of  Lorraine,  and  completed  in  190£,  under  Frederick  (ierri)  II. 
(Enc.  Meth.) — P. 

1 “ Of  all  the  small  town*  (bavrgn)  and  village*,  which  a re  engaged 
in  that  kind  of  industry  [cheese-making.]  Gerardmer  or  Gerame  i*  the 
moat  considerable  : it  contain*  more  than  5000  inhabitant*,  and  ia  situ- 
ated in  tlte  most  picturesque  part  of  Uve  Vaim,  Several  lake*  may  be 
■era  in  the  vicinity,  such  a*  the  White  I^ucr  (Lac-Mane,)  the  Black 
Lake  (Lw-AWr.)  and  those  of  Longemer  and  Retoumemer;  but  that 
of  Gerard  raer"  ia  the  moat  important : it  covers  a surface  of3fi  hectares/ 
and  give*  birth  to  th«  small  river  Valognc,  a branch  of  the  Moselle.  ’ 

•The  l run  i not  inn  sit,  in  these  tuunes,  undoubtedly  signifies  lake  at  pond.  IWoa 
the  German  mrrr  (Fr.  worr,  a pond  or  pool  • Eng.  «*rrr  :T«  Cumberland  aad  IVest- 
iskoerUn J a large  lake,  la  itMuwlmn  fe-m  tar*,  m*  in  tVinandermere— rarer  (In 
Hunttncdonihire  and  Clwshirr,!  a small  lake  or  pond,  a*  In^Vhittlenry -inert.  Coo»- 
herme-r.l  Gerardmer,  then,  is  Gerard  s lake,  and  l^mgeiwr,  probably  hmg  lake  ; 
Rrtounirni*  r,  If  not  of  Fro* eh  derivation,  may  be  s rompioil  of  Jtirtkraiarer 
(Gann.,'  rred  lake.  The  German  mrrr  has  indeed  chanced  it*  ov-anln*  u a common 
•rams,  and  rwtw  Mfnlfle*  the  *e»  or  mw».  sltoniifh  in  toe  Xrt lierl*ml«it  still  signl- 
fle a a pund  or  Uha.  On  the  contrary,  the  German  era  sifnides  a lake,  a .inrulor 
in*tanco  of  umiMpualtkm  of  moaninc  ia  roynote  dialect*.  This  distinct  ion  has  not 
been  nlw-Tvcd  by  mne  of  the  Km gUtk  (not  American)  iranslatitrs  of  German  poetry, 
and  itsir  inadrerteiKc  (mm  led  them  ialo  rnth*r  *l«r*lar  tth»ti rilitles.  Tbus.lba 
mnratur  cl  the  lake  or  pond  In  the  meadow,  In  the  Urt  canto  of  tkbulse'*  Enchant- 
ed Rose  ' Bezamtortt  h*+t  r) 
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The  department  of  Meurthe  resembles  that  of  Vosges; 
mountains  not  different  in  tiieir  component  parts,  aitl tough 
less  elevated,  extend  from  south  to  north  on  die  western 
and  eastern  frontiers.*  As  to  their  products,  the  two  de- 
partments differ  essentially  from  each  other ; like  that  of 
the  Vosges,  the  department  of  the  Meurthe  produces  much 
more  grain  than  it  consumes ; the  vineyards  are  more 
abundant,  and  the  forests  more  extensive ; there  are  fewer 
oxen,  but  a comparatively  greater  number  of  horses  and 
flteep.* 

Three  places  of  some  importance  from  their  industry, 
situated  in  the  chain  of  the  Vosges,  may  be  briefly  mention- 
ed. Cirey  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  tire  V ezouse ; it 
carries  on  a considerable  trade  in  glass  and  crystal,  which 
llie  inhabitants  manufacture;  the  second  or  SaiM-Quirin 
possesses  works  of  the  same  sort,  and  under  the  manage- 
ment of  die  same  company  ; the  third  or  Phalshurc,  a strong 
town,  rises  on  a height,  contains  about  three  thousand  inhab- 
itants, and  exports  a great  quantity  of  liqueurs  and  essences.' 
All  the  three  are  situated  in  the  district?  of  Sarrebourg,*  an 
ancient  city  of  Gaul,  die  Pons  Saravi  of  the  Romans,  so 
called  from  its  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarre.  The 
inhabitants  carry  on  a trade  in  plaster  ornaments  and  in 
cases  for  small  docks,  which,  altltough  made  of  die  same 
substance,  might  he  readily  mistaken  for  gilt  bronze. 

It  is  not  improliablc  that  the  Seillu  derives  its  name  from  i 
the  saline  lands  it  waters;  leaving  the  marsh  of  Indre,  it 
passes  through  Dieuze,  a town  of  four  thousand  souls,  im- 
portout  chiefly  on  account  of  springs  from  which  suit  has 
been  extracted  during  eight  hundred  years.  It  must  have 
been  more  considerable  in  ancient  times,  for  it  was  the 
Dccan-Pagi  of  the  Romans.  Some  remains  of  antiquity 
have  been  discovered  at  Marsal,  a stronghold  in  an  un- 
healthy and  marshy  situation.  Salt  springs  are  worked  near  I 
Moyenvic,  which  was  dismantled  by  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 
Vic  contaius  twice  as  many  inhabitants,  and  possesses  a very  I 

Nar  frr ne  mutrlu  der  Be*  nnt  Iri-rm  Lui — 

Only  the  diilaal  murmur  of  (be  lake— 
la  translated  : 

Alone  1«  heard  the  Oir  nfT  ocean's  mar  I— 

and  in  thr  fi.tmr-tojr'a  woe  on  tl»  Lake  of  Lucerne,  In  the  Aral  Kane  of  Schil- 
ler’* Wilhelm  Tail : 

l*ar  *htii*r  aln  am  gtiiai>a  CWtad*  dr*  Seen)— 

Thr  boy  fall*  asleep  uii  the  lake’*  free*  allure — 

I*  mndi  rad  : 

The  btf  sl**p*  on  I be  ocean'*  brink !! 

I may  lirrr  add,  In  coarJiMkin,  Hint  a grant  number  of  *mall  rosed  lake*  In  the 
chain  "I  th«  Kt  f.-l,  enp|>o«eil  1r»  nrriipy  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanos*,  arc  colled 
»****,  in  I he  dialect  of  Ui*  inhabitant*.  ,l>*ul«diy  mi  Volcanoes.  I*. 
f74  acre*  nearly.— P. 

* '*  deportment  of  thr  Meurthe  resembles  in  it*  genera]  surface 
that  of  tlir  Vosges ; its  eastern  and  wratrm  extremities  are  traversed 
lr>ini  aouth  to  north  by  the  same  chain*  of  moiinUun*,  although  lea* 
aleralrd." 

* “ It  abound*  more  in  wine,  hnmrs  and  sheep ; but  it  possesses 
fewer  oxen,  and  it*  forests  are  lean  extensive.” 

* “ The  first  of  them  is  the  small  town  (e Hie)  of  Cirey,  which  stands 
on  tire  right  bank  of  the  Vcxouae,  and  powtM  a manufactory  of  pint**, 
coininrin  and  crystal  giant  (de  glace*,  de  rrrrerie * ri  de  erisfma ;)  the 
second  t*  St.  Quirin,  which  contain*  a similar  establishment,  belonging 
to  thr  same  company ; the  third  is  rhalsbourg.*  a uuull  fortified  town 
( villtforu ) of  3UU4J  inhabitant*,  built  upon  a height  and  noted  for  it* 
liqueur*." 

* I Imltzbourf  (Roc.  Mnh.>— Pfalxbarg  (Germ.)— P. 

4 “ Arrondi*seninn(." 

* Bnrboarg  or  Snorbourg  (Voapcn.)  Snrbaurg,  or  Sarbrnck.  (Enc. 
Meth.) — Thr  latter  name,  Sarbrnck,  in  German,  Saarbrdrkr,  signifies 
the  umr  a*  P*m*  Saraei , vix.  the  bridge  over  the  Sarre. — P 

,i  “The  Beille  probably  derive*  it*  name  front  the  saline  land* 
which  it  waters;  after  issuing  from  the  lake  of  Indre,*  it  flow*  by 
* town  of  4000  souls.  important  fount  it*  aaliite  spring*. 
»hirh  have  h-ea  worked  for  at  least  BOO  year*,  and  a place  of  eonside-  ' 
rable  note  umler  the  Roman*,  from  whom  it  received  the  name  of 
Dccem  Pagi;  then  by  Marual,  a small  fortified  town  (place  forte)  in  a J 


1}  valuable  mine  of  rock  salt.  Chateau  Salins,  at  some  leagues 
on  the  north  of  Vic,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of 
! the  Little-Seille ; a small  spring  rises  in  the  vicinity/ 

Invalids  repair  to  the  mineral  fountain  of  Lombrigny, 
near  the  small  town  of  Ulaniout*  on  the  Vezouxc,  where  die 
former  princes  of  Salm-Salm  used  lo  reside.1*  BudonviJlcrs1 
is  watered  by  tike  Welle;  it  supplies  different  parts  of 
France  with  awls  and  puncheons  that  are  little  inferior  to 
1 die  best  in  Germany. k Raccar.it  stands  on  the  banks  of 
die  M curllie,  at  thu  base  of  a lofty  and  steep  hill,  near  a 
large  forest ; it  may  be  mentioned  among  the  industrious 
towns  of  France,  for  it  possesses  glass  and  crystal  works,  in 
which  more  diun  three  thousand  persons  are  employed.1 

The  Vezouze  traverses  a fruitful  plain,  ami  waters  Lu~ 
neville,®  a place  of  some  celebrity  from  the  treaty  conclud- 
ed between  France  and  Austria  in  1601.  It  was  a small 
stronghold  about  die  middle  of  die  seventeenth  century; 

| it  was  afterwards  improved  ami  embellished  by  duke  Leo- 
}K>lil.  The  castle,  which  served  as  a residence  to  die  dukes 
of  Lorraine  and  to  king  Stanislaus,  has  been  converted  into 
liarracks  for  cavalry.  Tiie  new  infantry  barracks"  may 
serve  as  a model  for  other  buildings  of  the  same  kind ; the 
architecture  is  simple,  and  the  interior  commodious  and  well 
aired;  indeed  nothing  has  been  omitted  which  can  contri- 
bute lo  die  health  of  die  inmates.  The  riding  school,  one 
i of  the  largest  in  France,  is  three  hundred  feet  long  by 
eighty  broad.®  A fountain,  in  which  the  water  issues  from 
eight  different  outlets,  adorned  the  principal  square  ;P  as  it  is 
still  mentioned  in  the  most  recent  geographical  dictionaries, 
itineraries  and  descriptions  of  France,  it  docs  not  ap|>car  to 
he  generally  knosvn  that  it  was  destroyed  in  the  year  1796. 

I Lunewlle  was  die  birthplace  of  Roufflers,H  Monvelr  and  die 
eloquent  Girard  in.' 

The  road  from  Luncville  to  Nancy  extends  along  the 
forest  of  Vitriinonl,  which  borders  the  right  bank  of  llie 
Meurthe ; Rosiere  aux  Salines  rises  ou  die  opposite  bank ; 

marshy  situation,  nrar  which  several  remain*  of  antiquity  have  been 
| discovered;  by  Moyenvic,  which  wo*  dismantled  by  I*>ui*  XIV.,  and 
| which  derives  it*  support  from  it*  valuable  saline  springs ; and  lastly 
hv  Vic,  which  contains  twice  a*  many  inhabitant*  a*  the  latter,  niid 
which  it*  minr  of  rock  aalt  will  undoubtedly  render  stall  more  important. 
C'hateau-S.-ilin*.  at  the  distance  uf  some  league*  to  the  north  of  Vic,  on 
Use  bank*  of  the  Little  Seille,  also  possesses  saline  spring*." 

•••  F.iii n * de  I’  Indre. " — Flan,  dr  Ijndre,  a lake  In  (.amine,  fu«r  league*  In 
circuinfrrrnre,  itir  source  of  tbe  Settle.  (Vasfico.  line.  Melli.j— I*, 
t Dieiiso  ( Vo-tirn.) 

■ Germ.  Btitnkeiihurg  (llubner.)— P. 

h **  Formerly  tin*  rwiwncp  of  the  princes  of  Balm- Balm." — The  house 
of  Saltn-Hulin  is  now  mediatised. — r, 

1 Budoiivtliicrs  (Vosgien.) — lladeitweiler  (Germ.)—  P. 
k **  It  manufactures  awl*  and  punches,  which  rival  those  of  Ger- 
many." 

> “ It  occupies  on  important  place  in  llie  annals  of  French  industry, 
fooin  it*  manufactory  of  crystal  glass  ( critUitti .)  in  winch  more  than 
30U0  workmen  are  employed." 

■ “ Luueville* — rises  in  the  midst  of  a fruitful  plain,  and  is  tru  versed 
by  the  Veiouxe.’* — Luncville  stands  in  an  agreeable  plain  between 
the  Vejnuxc  and  tlic  Meurtlie,  which  unite  below  the  town.  (Enc. 
Meth.)— P. 

•Fr.  LmnMIU. 

" " Ia  caserne  de  I'orangrrir"  (the  orangery  barracks.) — Tlie  ea«tio 
of  the  duke  of  Lorraine  wo*  surrounded  with  groves  and  garden*. 

(Euc.  Meth.) — P. 

• “ TJm*  great  riding  school  i*  one  of  the  largest  in  exisrtence : it  is 
three  hundred  fret  long,  by  eighty  broad,  without  any  support  in  tlm 
interior." 

* 14  A superb  fountain  with  eight  jet*  adorned  the  new  square  (Phie* 

JVoim.)" 

* Stanislaus,  marquia  de  Bouflrrs.  (Beauvais.) — P. 

f J.  M.  Boulet  de  Monvel,  a celebrated  actor  and  dramatist. — P. 

• C.  S.  X.  count  de  Girnrdin,  the  pupil  of  Hiuiwiui,  while  Uk*  Ut- 
ter resided  at  EnuenonviJIc  under  like  protection  of  him  father,  K.  L. 
marquis  de  Girordin. — P. 
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the  inhabitants  employed  themselves  formerly  in  extracting 
salt  from  neighbouring  springs ; at  present,  however,  they 
are  no  longer  worked.*  The  river  begins  to  be  navigable 
at  St.  Nic  olas  dtt  Port,*  a small  town  of  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  in  which  the  only  remarkable  building  is  & fine 
Gothic  church. 

Nancy  consists  of  broad,  straight,  and  almost  deserted 
streets ; in  die  nuinlier  of  public  buildings  it  surpasses  most 
towns  of  the  same  size;  the  Royal  Place  forms  the  princi- 
pal square,  the  others  are  large  and  regular,  many  of  them 
are  adorned  witli  fountains.  The  prefect's  palace,  the  the- 
atre and  the  townhouse,  little  inferior  to  any  odier  in  France, 
are  the  most  remarkable  edifices  within  the  walls.  Four 
bronze  fountains  rise  in  die  centre  of  the  Royal  Place,  and 
several  long  streets  reach  from  it  to  the  extremities  of  die 
town,  two  of  them  extend  in  different  directions,  and  meet 
at  a triumphal  arch.  The  hospital  and  die  barracks  are 
decorated  with  many  ornaments,  the  churches  are  more 


it  were  not  held  in  great  estimation ; the  town  might  have 
been  compared  to  a French  noMe  of  past  days,  who  thought 
himself  degraded  if  he  engaged  in  trade.  But  these  preju- 
dices and  other  effects  of  ignorance  have  widiin  die  last  ten 
years  been  gradually  removed ; die  inhabitants  are  now 
aware  that  their  town  possesses  nothing  royal  but  deserted 
palaces  and  melancholy  associations.  It  carries  on  a trade 
in  vulnerary  drugs,  embroidered  stuffs,  cloth  and  cotton,  for 
which  tiiere  are*  two  large  manufactories.*  The  impulse 
lias  l>een  given,  and  the  canal  from  Paris  to  the  Rhine  may 
render  Nancy  one  of  the  most  industrious  cities  in  France. 
The  inhabitants  may  then  distinguish  themselves  in  litera- 
ture and  in  die  arts,  for  they  have  not  forgotton  dial  Cal  lot,1* 
whose  patriotism  was  only  equalled  by  his  talents,  that 
Madame  do  Graffigny,1  Palissoi,k  St.  Lambert,1  and  oilier 
celebrated  persons  still  living,  were  bora  in  the  town. 

The  Meurthe  joins  the  Moselle  at  die  distance  of  two 
leagues  lie  low  Nancy.  Pont  u Mousson  is  situated  on  the 


modest  or  at  all  events  not  so  gawdy  in  point  of  architec-  | last  river,  at  the  foot  of  a high  hill,  in  a valley  surrounded  by 


ture.®  The  church  of  Bon-Sceours  in  the  suburb  of  St.  fruitful  declividcs.  The  town  is  divided  into  two 


jKuts, 


Nicholas,  contains  a master-piece  by  Girardon ; it  is  the  which  communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  a bridge ; 
mausoleum  erected  to  the  memory  of  Stanislaus,  king  of  it  contains  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  the  houses  are  well 
Poland/  the  person  to  whom  the  city  is  indebted  for  its  built,  one  of  die  squares  is  encompassed  with  arcades."*  It 

Iirineipal  embellishments.  Tlte  tombs  of  the  dukes  of  ! was  the  birthplace  of  the  brave  Dnroc,  who  fell  in  batde  on 
jorniino  are  much  inferior  as  specimens  of  art;  they  are  ||  the  twenty-third  of  May  1813.  Remains  of  ancient  times 


placed  within  the  cathedral.*  The  old  town  resembles 
what  Nancy  was  before  the  virtuous  Stanislaus,  whose  in- 
come did  not  certainly  exceed  £.100,000,  undertook  to 
build  a new  city/  which  together  with  the  improvements 
made  by  him  at  Iamcv  ille,  and  the  sums  laid  out  in  found- 
ing a great  number  of  schools  and  other  useful  institutions, 
proves  what  may  be  done  by  economical  and  judicious 


have  been  discovered  on  die  height  from  which  it  derives 
its  name,  and  which,  it  has  been  proved,  was  crowned  with 
a temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter." 

The  name  of  Toul  has  undergone  during  a period  of 
eighteen  hundred  years  fewer  changes  than  that  of  most 
towns ; it  was  called  TuUum  when  it  was  die  capital  of  the 
Leuci  in  the  time  of  Cresar.  The  Moselle  flows  beneath  its 


management.  It  is  to  the  same  prince  that  Nancy  owes  an  j walls;  its  public  buildings  are  hardly  worthy  of  notice;  the 


academy  of  sciences  and  letters,  a valuable  museum,  a pub- 
lic library  of  26,000  volumes,  and  a botanical  garden,  in 
which  there  are  more  than  four  thousand  plants.  Com- 
merce and  die  various  branches  of  industry  connected  with 

• “ Iln  salt  springs  have  been  long  wna*  abandoned.  The  govern* 
meni.  however,  maintains  there  owe  of  Ur;  finest  studs  (harnt)  in 
Francs." 

* St.  Nicolas,  or  Nicolaahourj 
fun*  church  dedicated 
Meth.)— P. 


ancient  diocesan  church  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  but  with- 
out ornaments  and  without  majesty.®  The  town  is  not  very 
popiik>us,  die  trade  is  insignificant,  it  consists  chiefly  in 
earthen  ware  and  leather.* 


peri**d  when  the  virtuous  Stanislaus,  with  a revenue  of  less  th.ui  two 
millions  [fames, j undertook  to  build  a new  city—" 

“ Proud  of  »t«  beauty,  Nancy  still  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 


Nirolashourg,  a town  in  Lorraine,  witli  a very  > old  nobility,  who  thought  themselves  degraded  by  engaging  m uvful 

1 to  St.  Nicholas,  a place  of  pilgrimage.  (Enc.  | occupations;  hut  this  prejudice,  which  ill  becomes  a town  that  has  n<» 

j longer  any  tiling  royal  but  its  melancholy  magnificence  and  its  old 
6 M Nancy  consists  of  broad,  straight  and  almost  deserted  streets.  > recollection*,  has,  for  the  last  ten  years,  been  gradually  disappearing. 
Its  edifices  are  of  the  greatest  beauty  ; its  public  square*  are  very  large  j it  now  joins  to  the  preparation  ol’  vulnerary  balls  (fxiult*  rvfntrairt*,  ) 

and  adorned  with  elegant  fountains;  the  Rural  Square  (fbre  Knytur)  , for  which  it  has  always  been  celebrated,  embroidery  on  the  lightest 

is  the  most  remarkable  the  prefect's  palace  (fit  prJftetnre,)  Uw  theatre  1 staff*,  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  cotton  spinning,  fur  Ur*  lost  of 
and  the  townhouse,  the  latter  om*  of  die  finest  ill  France,  are  the  prin-  which  it  pnasewe#  two  Jarge  establishments." 

cipal  edifices  that  surrtmnd  it;  it  is  watered  by  four  bronie  fountains,  . . • ” * ■ 

and  ffrom  its  centre  the  eye  measures  tire  whole  extent  of  several  long 
straight  streets  which  reach  to  the  extremities  of  tin*  city  ; two  of  them, 
opposite  one  another,  are  each  terminated  by  a heautiful  gate  in  the  firm 
of  a triumphal  arch.*  The  barracks  and  Uic  hospital  are  magnifi* 
ocut,  but  Uic  churches  are  less  splendid  in  their  architecture.'’ 


• Tit*  eastern  and  weMern  |iim,  which  are  i.milar,  term  to. Hr  two  fine  streets, 
wbith  amts  in  tit*  square  built  by  hunl-Uu*.  {Ed.  Eatyc.)— P. 

4 The  ci-devant  cloister  of  tJie  Franciscans,  at  the  end  of  the  Faux* 
bourg  of  St.  Pierre,  contains  Ur*  mausoleum  uf  king  Stanislaus,  which 
is  the  clud'-d  at  or  re  of  Ginunlin.  (Ed,  Encvc.) — The  mausoleum  of 
king  Stanislaus,  erected  by  order  of  the  municipality  in  the  church  of 
St.  Koch,  was  sculptured  by  Sentkaeo.  The  monument  of  Catharine 
Opalinaki  his  wife,  is  contained  in  the  church  of  Noire-Dame  do  Bon- 
Secours.  (Enc.  Moth.) — Girardon.  the  nelrhratcd  sculptor,  died  in  1715. 
Stanislaus  died  in  iTtifi.  (Bcauvnis.) — Girardet  (J.)  painter  to  king 
Stanislaus,  was  born  at  Luncvilir  (ITOSt,)  and  died  at  Nancy  (177*.) 
Tlw?  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  one  of  the  churches  at  Nancy,  is  con- 
sidered Ids  master-piece.  (Itcaurais.  Diet.  Hist.  Caen.)— P. 

• “ The  luinbs  of  the  dukes  of  Immune  are  contained  in  the  cathe- 
dral.* The  finest  promenade  is  that  of  the  nursery  (ptpiniirt.)" 

• la  ths  Franciscan  chorea.  { Vesfios.) 

1 **  The  quarter  called  the  old  town,  is  still  such  ns  it  was  st  the 


• OfsMi  Martial*)  [Fr.  knlaaie  Mart,' \ jircjsufd  by  tnJilnf  two  port*  of  cream 
of  tartar  soil  one  of  tmn  Mint*  , «mi|d.'V*«i  menially  in  con'iuxms,  lu  talma*  and 

J; ii null,  t The  ball*  are  soluble  in  water,  an<l  srr  tliua  u»wl  Utiraill)  m* 

other  lotion,  or  liikea  internally.  (Fan's  Mid.  Diet.  lUsncardi  Lex.  Med.  UUt. 
49  Trsemii.) — F. 

* J.  CtBfi*.  distinguished  as  an  artist,  particularly  os  an  engraver- 
born  l.m  (Beauvais.)— P. 

' Author  of  the  Peruvian  Letter*  (Islirrj  I’a-urirnnrs.) — P. 

* (’ll,  Pnlisaot  de  Montruoy,  born  1730,  disliugunthed  as  a poet  and 
historian. — P. 

1 8t.  Lambert,  the  author  of  the  Hensons,  wo*  born  at  Vesrllse,  in 
Lorraine,  a small  town  five  leagues  8.  W.  of  Luneville.  (Beauvais. 


<WgU' 


“ It  iia 


V. 

lias  a population  of  7(100  inhabitants;  it  is  well-built,  and  con- 
tains n square  surrounded  with  arcade*." 

■ “ On  the  height  from  which  it  derives  its  name,*  several  remains 
of  antiquity  were  formerly  discovered,  which  prove  that  in  the  lime  of 
the  Romans  it  was  crowned  with  a temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter.  ' 

* La  s itMiagnr  4*  ,V*u«ra,  Mount  Mosasud. 

• 44  Its  principal  church,  furmerly  iJr?  see  of  a bishopric,  is  built  in 
the  Gothic  style,  but  without  ornament  or  majesty ; the  portal  is  the 
only  part  held  in  estimation.'* 

p “ Iu  population  is  not  large,  and  its  manufacture*  are  unimportant ; 
it  has  on Fy  a manufactory  of  pottery  (une.fuUnr.rrir,)  two  of  embroide- 
ry, nnd  a jew  tanneries.  "There  b no  oilier  town  of  any  importance  in 
the  ammdUscincnt,  cf  whicii  it  b the  capital.  ’ 
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Tlic  inhabitants  of  Upper  Manic  are  industrious ; Uie  I] 
fields,  the  vineyards  and  die  woods  are  productive.  The  I j 
soil,  unequal  and  mountainous,  is  richer  iu  iron  than  any  | 
other  department  j it  is  very  fruitful  in  different  kinds  of 
groin,  and  it  is  doubtful,  if  relatively  to  the  stijn-rficial  extent, 
more  horses  and  oxen  are  reared  in  any  other  j>art  of  llie  ] 
kingdom ; in  sliort,  if  the  means  of  communication  cor- 
responded  with  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  or  with  the  in- 
dustry and  activity  of  the  inhabitants,  it  might  he  classed 
witli  the  most  wealthy  and  most  populous  departments  in 
France.* 

Bourbocvne  les  Bains  rises  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
plateau  of  Lnngrcs;  it  is  built  on  a declivity  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  two  small  rivers,  die  Borne  and  the  Apance. 
Many  of  die  houses  are  old,  most  of  the  streets  are  crook-  I 
ad,  and  die  town  does  not  contain  more  titan  three  thousand  j 
inhabitants ; but  it  derives  some  importance  from  the  ce-  l 
lehrity  of  the  lmths,  and  also  perhaps  from  a large  military 
hospital  in  which  there  are  more  than  five  hundred  beds.b 
The  temperature  of  die  springs  varies  from  thirty  to  forty- 
eight  degrees  of  Reaumur  ;e  a person,  it  is  said,  cannot  bold 
his  hand  in  the  water,  but  he  may  drink  it  without  any  pain-  | 
ful  sensation.  The  use  of  them  is  recommended  in  nervous 
complaints,  in  paralysis  and  other  diseases ; die  first  baths 
were  erected  by  die  Romans,  and  the  place  was  called  Amut 
Borvonit.*  The  Meuse  takes  its  rise  in  a valley  about  four 
leagues  eastward  of  die  town.  Two  small  valleys  on  the 
couth  of  it  arc  watered  by  two  streams ; their  junction 
forms  the  Marne,  which  traverses  die  department  from 
OOUth  to  north. 

Langres  is  situated  near  the  sources  of  die  same  river, 
on  the  summit  of  a steep  height  ;•  it  exports  a great  quan- 
tity of  cutlery  into  different  countries,  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  fur  with  Switzerland.  It  seems  as  if 
die  prosperity  of  the  town  depended  on  these  branches  of 
industry,  and  as  the  population  was  much  diininirited  about 
ten  years  ago,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  without  them 
it  might  fall  into  decay.  There  are  different  useful  and 
charitable  institutions,  the  most  celebrated  perhaps  are  the 
schools  in  which  geometry  and  mechanics  in  ineir  appli-  ! 
cation  to  die  arts,  are  gratuitously  taught.  The  cathedral  I 
is  considered  a fine  monument  of  the  middle  ages,  but  the 

* “Tbe  department  of  the  Upper  Marti**  in  important  from  its  manu-  I 
(ketarinir  indiwlry,  it*  agriculture,  it*  vineyard*  and  it*  forest*.  Its  l 
surface  im  hilly  and  uneven,  but  it  i*  richer  in  iron  mines,  than  any  | 
other  department  in  the  kingdom ; it  i»  alao  oik*  of  the  moat  fruitful  ui 
corn  and  oat*,  and  one  of  tho«e  that  renin  the  greatest  number  of  horae* 
and  cattle ; and  in  fine,  if  the  mean*  of  communication  were  more  ex-  t 
tended,  tbe  activity  of  it*  inhabitant*  would  *oon  place  it  among  the 
tuust  productive  and  the  inoat  populous.” 

* MTl»c  town  in  ill-built,  and  contains  only  :iftOO  inhabitant*  ; but  it 
is  important  from  iU  magnificent  bathing  c-fttablishimnt,  and  from  it* 
large  military  hoapilal  in  which  there  are  mure  than  .0410  beds.” 

c 994°  to  140'  Fahrenheit. — l'  . 

d ‘4  These  water*  are  considered  efficacious  in  nervous  diseases,  and  are 
accounted  a sovereign  specific  for  the  cure  of  paralysis  and  guiuhnt 
wound* : they  were  held  in  much  estimation  by  the  [toman*,  who 
formed  there  an  nUblidunrnt  Uiat  bore  the  name  of  .lyutr  Horror) i. 

* Langnc*  i*  situated  at  a greater  height  than  any  town  in  France. 
(Ed.  Kneyc.)— It  is  the  most  elevated  point  in  France;  aeveral  river*  | 
rise  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  fall  into  three  different  was.  v\i.  the 
Me  use , into  the  German  Sea;  the  Marne  (u  branch  of  the  Seine,)  into 
the  English  channel ; and  the  Vingeanne  (a  branch  of  die  Stone,)  into 
the  Mediterranean.  (Enc.  Melit.) — It  stand*  on  Urn  summit  of  au  ele- 
vated table- land,  calk'd  the  Plateau  of  Langre*,  which  (brim  the  prin- 
cipal water-shed  in  the  N,  E.  of  France. — P. 

1 “ The  fine  quality  of  it*  cutlery,  of  which  it  exports  considerable 
quantities  to  every  |»rt  of  Europe,  and  the  importance  of  its  fur  trade 
witli  Switzerland,  render  it  probable  that  it  would  find  it  difficult  to 
■ubtiist  without  these  two  branches  of  indu»lry,  sines*  for  tin*  last  ten 
your*  it*  population  ha*  sensibly  diminished.  Its  cathedral  is  a fine 
monument  of  lire  middle  age* ; ita  public  library  consist*  of  90,000 


public  buildings  form  a sad  contrast  witli  narrow  and  de- 
serted streets;  ou  the  whole,  it  is  a very  different  place 
from  what  it  was  under  the  Roman  emperors.  It  bore  the 
name  of  Andtmatunum , but  the  Romans  called  it  &n  gouts, 
for  thus  the  inhabitants  and  the  people  in  die  neiglihouring 
country  were  designated  ;f  it  had  its  senators,  its  capitol,  iu 
temples  and  its  theatres ; the  people  raised  statues  ami  tri- 
umphal arches  to  their  Roman  masters,  and  it  is  certain  tliat 
inscriptions  found  within  its  walls,  have  served  to  illustrate 
some  difficult  jKiiiilg  connected  with  history  and  antiquarian 
research.  Tbe  tow  n is  mentioned  in  tins  writings  of  Tacitus 
and  Plutarch ; they  have  related  the  history  of  Sabinus,  a 
citizen  of  the  place,  who  revolted  against  Vespasian,  and 
i who  after  the  defeat  of  his  party,  set  fire  to  his  habitation, 
j by  which  stratagem  he  was  believed  to  have  perished  in  the 
1 flames.  Sabinus  concealed  himself  in  a sepulchral  vault,* 
i and  confided  only  in  the  discretion  of  a faithful  slave,  and  in 
! die  affection  of  his  wife  Eponina  ;h  but  the  frequent  absence 
■ of  the  latter,  and  die  birth  of  two  children,  revealed  a secret 
which  had  been  kept  nine  years.  They  were  conducted  to 
Rome,  and  brought  before  die  emperor ; die  sufferings  of 
Sabinus,  the  heroic  devotedness  of  his  wife,  die  right  of  the 
two  children,  dieir  prayers,  and  the  tears  of  their  mother, 

| were  all  unavailing.  Eponina  was  permitted  to  share  the 
fate  of  a husband  with  whom  she  had  lived  so  long  in  a 
j tomb.  Sabinus  and  Eponina,  from  their  adventures  and 
I die  celebrity  of  dieir  historians,  may  be  mentioned  among 
j die  most  remarkable  natives  of  Langres,  hut  it  should  not  ho 
! forgotten  that  Diderot  was  also  horn  in  die  same  place. 
i|  Nogent  le  Roi,  a small  town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants, 

I’  shares  with  Bourmont  a trade  in  cutlery  and  hardwares  ;• 

| die  latter  does  not  contain  more  dian  twelve  hundred  indi- 
viduals ; it  possesses,  however,  a public  library ; both  of 
diem  are  situated  in  die  district*  of  Chaumoot,1  a well  built 
city  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  above  the  hanks  of  the  Marne. 
It  was  fortified  by  Louis  the  Twelfth,  and  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  Bassigny  ;*  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  conclud- 
ed Uicre  an  alliance  against  Napoleon.  As  the  capital  of 
i the  department,  it  possesses  such  useful  and  benevolent 
' institutions0  as  in  the  present  state  of  society  may  be  con- 
sidered indispensable;  the  old  walls  have  been  repaired 
j since  the  year  1821,  and  it  is  now  ranked  among  die  strong 

1 volumes.  It  pi**-**-*  a theatre  and  a fine  promenade,  but  it*  public 
• dificcs,  it*  susciiibUes,  it*  courses  of  instruction  in  geometry  and  iruv 
‘ rhanic*  in  their  application  to  the  art*,  and  it*  oilier  establishments, 

' tbni  a striking  contrast  with  it*  deserted  street*  *nd  ill-built  house*. 

It  i«  far  from  retaining  the  importance  it  enjoyed  under  tbe  Homan 
! emperors : it  wo*  an  ancient  city  of  the  Gaul*,  and  bore  at  first  Urn 
! name  oi' ,‘iiuiriotUunum  ;*  but  tin*  Roman*  gave  it  Uiat  of  LiltfSUt,  by 
which  the  |MH>ple  in  liie  aurrounding  territory  were  designated—” 

•jSmlomaJmmim.  (Mnrrrl.)— P. 

« “ Sr-utorrain  ’ — any  subterranean  place;  not  necessarily,  a sepul- 
chral vault.  Plutarch  (ft'fwftaoc — (>prraf  t.  ii.  (Moralia,)  p.  #70-1,  edit. 
Xylandri,  Franrof.  Itftjt).  fol.)  nay*  he  hid  hunt*  If  in  certain  niblttlV 
nean  excavation*  for  storing  commodities  (subterranean  granaries) — 
Lf.iocijjruc  zmfiatm’  o$rxruf  vnoyaiMf — which  he  afterward*  calls  s»m* 
ply  subterranean  places  (rui  .Teytur — lalrhrtr.  Tacit.)  The  original 
, says  below  Uiat  bv  lived  in  a tomb  (tewhmrj  hut  it  might  have  there 
only  intended  to  nay  that  lie  had  lived  a*  if  buried  in  a tomb ; _at  any 
rate,  since  iu  only  authorities  are  Tacitus  and  Plutarch,  in  the  first  of 
! whom  there  is  no  detail  of  particular*  (Histor.  L.  IV.  § (»7,)  we  may  con- 
aider  thr  RtaU-iurnl*  of  the  latter  a*  be*t  entitled  to  credit,  and  conclude 
Uiat  he  Lay  concealed,  uot  in  a ttpulckral  to  nit.  but  in  CM  of  Ulose 
subterranean  granarie*,  e*o  common  among  Uie  ancients,  and  still  in 
frequent  use  in  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean.— P. 

h Epmmu M (Tacitu*) — t'.mpon a [E*.t«*iv)  (Plutarch.)— P. 

1 “Nogent  le  Roi — share*  with  I^uigrea  in  the  manufacture^ of 
cutlery  ; Hourmont  i*  also  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  industry— »** 

i *'  Anrondissefueut."  1 Chaumont  en  Buxsigny. 

™ “ Bassieni,” 

“ “ K*tubh*hr»cnte  for  public  charity  and  education.” 
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towns  in  France.*  The  celebrated  men  of  Chaumont  are 
Bouchardon  the  sculptor,  and  Lemoine  the  jesuit.* 

The  windings  of  the  Marne  lead  to  Joinville,  a small 
town  of  four  thousand  inhabitants,  still  commanded  by  the 
castle  in  which  die  companion  of  St.  Louis*  and  the  cele- 
brated Cardinal  Lorraine  were  bom.  It  was  at  Vassy  or 
Wissy,  situated  at  the  distance  of  some  leagues  from  the 
Marne,*1  tiiat  the  followers  of  the  duke  of  Guise  massacred 
in  150 1 a number  of  Protestants,  while  they  were  assem- 
bled in  their  church,  an  event  that  proved  the  harbinger  of 
the  civil  wars.  St.  Dizier,"  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
department,  is  well-built,  and  encompassed  with  pleasant 
walks  ;f  it  contains  six  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  a town 
of  some  consecjuence  from  its  commerce  and  industry : twice 
in  die  space  of  six  months,*  the  allied  armies  were  defeated 
under  its  walls  by  the  French. 

The  extem  of  die  roads  and  navigable  rivers  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Aube,  counteract  die  disadvantages  of  an 
unfruitful  soil.  The  Seine  and  the  Aube  water  it  from 
aouth-cast  to  north-west ; the  roads  to  Dijon,  Befort,  Sens, 
Chalons  sur  Marne,  ami  Paris,  cross  it  in  different  direc- 
tions. Cudulatod  ridges  form  the  surface,  which  may  be 
divided  into  two  regions.*  That  on  the  north-west,  consisting 
of  plains  and  hills,  covered  with  a thin  stratum  of  alluvial 
soil,  is  by  no  iuean9  productive ; oats,  rye  and  buckwheat 
are  the  only  kinds  of  grain  that  succeed,  but  diey  yield  so 
scanty  crops  that  a great  part  of  die  land  is  suffered  to  lie 
.waste.  The  same  region,  wholly  destitute  of  trees,  has 
been  called  Champagne  Pouilleusc,  a name  that  may  be 
considered  very  descriptive  of  it*,1  the  inhabitants  are  as 
poor  as  the  soil.  Thu  region  in  the  south-east  differs 
little  from  die  last  in  its  geological  structure,  but  the  chalk 
is  everywhere  covered  with  thick  and  very  fertile  alluvial 
deposits ; in  some  districts,  however,  they  are  so  heavy  and 
tenacious  that  it  requires  twelve  horses  to  draw  the  plough. 
The  fruitfulness  of  the  country  forms  a happy  contract 
with  the  sterility  in  Champagne  Pouilleusc,  wliich  might ; 
indeed  be  rendered  less  unproductive  by  planting  resinous 
trees  and  others  that  thrive  on  light  lands.  Cattle,  poultry  1 
and  bees  are  reared  in  the  more  fertile  districts.  The 
population  in  the  department  falls  below  die  mean  term  in  1 
die  rest  of  France,  but  die  grain  harvests  are  direo  times 
more  abundant,  and  the  quantity  of  potatoes  is  still  greater 

* Its  tu  urn  house  {kftrl-dc-ritlr)  is  remarkable  for  it*  elegance.  M.  B. 

k Pierre  Lemoyne,  author  of  the  epic  poem  of  8t.  Louis.  (Beau- 
vais.)—P 

« l*  The  historian  and  companion  of  St  Look.” — John,  airr  dr  Join- 
▼ilV,  author  of  Memoir*,  containing  a history  of  8t.  Louis,  written 
about  CMS.  (Beauvais.) — P. 

* Viiasi.  situated  on  Use  Blaise,  four  leagues  N.  W.  of  Joinville. 
(Vosgien  1 — P. 

* Stinrti  DtMitsrii  Fortum 

f 44  It  is  well  built,  pleasantly  situated,  and  sarrouaded  with  public 
walks  (promenades.)" 

f **  — in  the  space  of  two  months,  in  I8M." 

* *‘Tb<*  surface,  which  is  formed  by  extensive  plateaus  of  chalk, 
slightly  undulated,  is  divided  into  two  regions, '* 

' Povtlfrm  signifies  poor  and  wretched.  Tr. — Tlie  southern  part  of 
Champigne,  from  Chalons  to  Troyes,  Inis  from  its  poverty  acquired  tlie 
name  of  pouiUruz  or  lousy  (the  literal  meaning  of  tlie  word.]  (Ed. 
Encyc.) — P. 

* •*  The  commerce  and  manufacture*  of  the  department  are  not  with- 
out importance  ; the  working  of  ciialk,  which  is  prepared  and  sold  under 
the  name  of  Spanish  white,  and  the  manufacture  of  cloths  and  cotton 
stntf*.  are  the  branches  of  industry  in  which  the  inhabitants  arc  most 
successfully  employed.  The  department  is  alsu  noted  for  its  different 
kinds  of  sausages  (rJiarnitrries.)' 

1 Clervaux  {Vowien  ) 

“ Fowided  by  Thibnud  IV.  oount  of  Champagne,  (Mareri.)  See 
note  •’  page  LfcfJ.-— p. 


I in  proportion.  It  produces  excellent  wines,  of  which  two- 
| thirds  are  exported ; it  is  well  supplied  with  horses,  but  not 
so  with  oxen  and  sheep.  The  industry  and  trade  of  the 
department  are  rising  into  importance  ; the  c halk  so  com- 
mon in  tlie  country  is  fashioned  into  different  shaj>cs,  and 
sold  as  an  article  of  commerce ; cotton  and  cloth  are  the 
1 principal  manufactures.* 

i The  burgh  of  Clairvaux,1  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aube, 

: was  once  famed  for  a very  wealthy  abbey,  founded  in  the 
year  1115,  by  Hugh  count  of  Troyes, *■  and  Stephen  abbof 
of  Citeaux.  St.  Bernard  was  the  first  aobot,  and  a va 
may  be  seen,  that  is  still  railed  by  his  name,  it  can  contain 
eight  thousand  tuns."  The  building  has  been  partly  con- 
verted imo  manufactories,  in  which  tlie  workmen  make 
cloths,  bed-covers  and  coitoti  stuff*.0  The  almost  ruined 
walls  in  the  small  town  of  Bar  sur  Aube  bear  testimony 
to  the  devastations  committed  by  the  hordes  of  Attila  tlie 
neighbourltood  was  the  scene  of  a destructive  combat  be- 
tween the  allies  and  tlie  French  in  the  year  1814. 

Briennc,  at  no  great  distance  from  tlie  right  bank  of  the 
Aube,  is  divided  into  two  part*:,  wliich  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  a space  not  less  than  a thousand  naces  iu 
extent ; tlie  one  is  called  Brienne  la  Vilie,*  and  the  oilier 
Briennc  le  Chateau.  The  first  rises  near  tlie  river,  and 
die  second  on  the  declivity  of  an  artificial  height,  crowned 
by  a castle  that  was  built  for  a military  school  by  Lomenif 
dc  Briennc  / the  same  sc  hool  counts  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
in  tlie  list  of  its  pupils.  The  town  was  taken  and  retaken 
in  January  1814  by  the  French  and  allies;  many  of  the 
buildings  were  much  injured,  the  population  has  been 
greatly  reduced,  it  does  not  exceed  at  present  two  thou- 
sand inhabitants.* 

Bar  sur  Seine,  although  less  populous,  is  better  built 
than  Bar  sur  Aube  ; a stone  bridge  of  elegant  architecture 
communicates  with  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  public 
walks  shaded  with  lofty  trees  extend  iu  tlie  neighbourhood.1 
The  town  of  Les  Ricevs,  containing  4000  inhabitants,  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  Kirey-Haut,  Rieey-Bns  and  Ricey* 
Haute-Rive,®  three  burghs  that  were  founded  by  an  an- 
cient Helvetic  tribe.  Ten  thousand  casks  of  excellent  wine 
are  every  year  exported  from  the  district  into  Belgium  and 
other  countries  in  tlie  north.1 

Troyes,?  die  ancient  capital  of  Champagne,  stands  in  the 


■ *'  The  val  i>wrr)  of  St.  Bernard — might  formerly  be  seen  there ; ^its 
content*  were  HU00  tun*  (/ownmitx.)”— 8(1U  tuna.  lEnc.  Meth.)— The  En- 
cyclopedia uses  tlie  present  tense  ; the  original  M B.  the  past — the  con- 
tent* are  expressed  m words,  in  the  former  ; in  figures,  til  the  latter  — P. 

• 44  The  buildings  of  the  conTent  have  been  converted  into  a peniten- 
tiary (nwwn  emtrale  dr  detention,)  in  which  cloths  (drops,)  coverlet* 
(rauttrtures,)  cotton  stuffs  (percales.)  and  cotton  thread  teutons  fiUs.)  arc 
manufactured.” 

h **  The  small  town  of  Bar  sur  Aube  bears  testimony  in  the  ruin*  of 
its  thick  wails  to  the  ravages  committed  by  the  hordes  of  AtliJa. 
The  ancient  town*  was  ruined  by  Attila.  (Enc.  Mctli.)— P. 

• htgttstra.  D'.tnv.  - 

a “ Briennc  la  Ville,  or  Brienne  la  Vieillc  (Old  Brienne.V’ 

r ** — by  the  minister  Lumcnil  dc  Briennc.’ '—Et-  Ch.  I<on«*nw  da 
Briennc,  cardinal,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  and  minister  ot  Louis  XVI. 
in  17-7-^.  (Beauvais  )— -P. 

• 44  The  town,  which  was  taken  and  re-taken  in  Jan.  1814,  by  the 
allies  and  the  French,  has  suffered  much  in  consequence ; its  diminish- 
ed population  scarcely  amounts  to  tlOUO  souls.' ' 

4 44  It  puMcsacs  tine  promenades  and  a atone  bridge  of  elegant 
architecture.” 

‘ Kiw,  le  Baa  (Lower  Ricey)  on  U»c  west  bank  of  the  Laigne,  and 
Ricey  le 'llaut  <tWr  Ricey;  and  Riccy-Hautc-Rivc  on  the  eastern 
bank.  (Vosgien.) — r.  ....  - .. 

• 44  Its  territory  annually  supplies  10.000  casks  (ptiees)  of  excellent 

wine,  much  esteemed  in  Belgium  and  other  coon  tries  in  the  north  ot 
Europe.”  • Troyc,  (Moved.) 
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middle  of  a large  anrl  fruitful  plain  which  the  Seine  totters ; 
the  river  encompasses  part  of  the  town,  anti  divides  itself 
into  several  artificial  branches  by  means  of  canals  that 
were  constructed  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Theobald  die 
Fourth,*  to  whom  the  inhabitants  are  indebted  for  the 
institutions  that  ensure  the  prosperity  of  their  town.  It  is 
long  since  the  palaces  inhabited  by  that  prince  and  some  of 
his  successors  have  disappeared,  but  die  remembrance  of 
their  wise  administration  is  still  presen  t'd  in  die  country. 
The  marriage  between  llenry  the  Fifth,  king  of  England, 
and  Catharine  of  France,  die  daughter  of  Charles  the  Sixth, 
was  celebrated  at  Troyes  on  die  21st  of  May  1420.  The 
same  Charles  was  not  ashamed  to  sign  a treaty,  by  which 
his  son-in-law  became  master  of  his  dominions  ;b  but  nine 
years  afterwards  the  English  were  expelled  by  Charles  the 
Seventh,  assisted  by  Joan  of  An*,  loo  town  w as  encom- 
passed with  feeble  ramparts  anterior  to  the  middle  ages,  at 
which  period  it  bore  the  name  of  TVccc.  At  the  time 
when  die  Huns  desolated  Gaul,  St.  Loup,  the  bishop,  sent 
a deputation  consisting  of  seven  clerks  and  a dean*  to 
Attib;  die  barbarian  conqueror  was  about  to  receive  them, 
when  the  luminous  rays  reflected  from  die  sacred  ornaments 
that  were  carried  with  great  solemnity,  terrified  die  horse 
of  one  of  his  generals,  who  was  in  consequence  thrown 
from  lus  seat,  and  killer!  on  die  spot.  Magic,  Magic  l 
cried  die  furious  chief,  and  die  |K>or  clerks  with  their  dean4 
were  put  to  death.  Troves,  however,  was  spared;  but 
Atdla,  compelled  by  die  Roman  general  Aetius  to  retire 
from  Gaul,  passed  again  through  die  town,  and,  in  order  to 

(•rotect  his  retreat,  made  St.  Loup  accompany  him  to  the 
thine.  Troyes  was  a place  of  somo  importance  when 
Julian  defeated  die  Germans,  who  threatened  to  besiege  it. 
Augustus  conferred  on  it  the  privileges  of  a city,  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  August  oltona.*  It  may  be  ranked  from  llie 
great  number  of  wooden  bouses  among  the  ill-built  towns  in 
France ; still  some  of  die  streets  arc  broad  and  straight, 
and  some  of  die  edifices  are  remarkable.  The  cathedral 
may  be  mentioned  for  the  elegance  of  its  Gothic  architec- 
ture, the  magnificence  of  its  portal,  and  the  boldness  of  its 
arches.  It  was  founded  in  die  year  872,  and  demolished 
by  the  Normans  in  898;  having  been  rebuilt  in  the  follow- 


ing century,  it  was  destroyed  in  1 168  by  a fire  which  con- 
sumed the  whole  town ; the  inhabitants  began  to  build  it  for 
the  third  time  about  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  it  was  not  finished  before  the  sixteenth.  The 
church  of  St.  Urban  is  considered  a model  of  elegance 
and  lightness ; the  townhou.se  was  built  according  to  the 
plans  of  Mansard,  die  front  of  it  is  in  every  way  worthy 
of  that  great  architect/  The  public  library,  which  con- 
tains 55,000  volumes  and  5000  manuscripts,  may  be  classed 
with  die  most  valuable  in  France,  We  may  mention 
among  the  great  men  who  were  born  at  Troyes,  pope  Urban 
die  Fourth,  the  son  of  a cobbler,  and  who  instituted  the  festi- 
val of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  Passerat,  one  of  the  audiors  of 
the  Satire  Mcnippee,  Juvenal  des  Ursins,*  die  historian  of 
Charles  the  Sixth,  Girardon  the  sculptor,  and  Mignard  the 
painter.  Piney,  a flourishing  burgh,1,  in  which  more  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty  workmen  are  employed  in  making 
cordage,'  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Arcis  sur  Aube  was  much  injured  by  the  allied  army  in 
1814,  hut  it  has  since  been  enlarged  and  improved  by  die 
industrious  inhabitants.  The  burgh  of  Romilly,  about  two 
leagues  above  die  confluence  of  the  Aube  and  die  Seine, 
carries  on  a trade  in  hosiery  and  cottons.  The  body  of 
Voltaire  was  interred  in  die  neighbouring  abbey  of  Selliere,* 
in  die  year  1778,  but  die  building  has  been  since  destroyed. 
The  river  waters  Nogent  sur  Seine,  a neat  town  and  the 
capital  of  the  district,  in  which  arc  situated  die  ruins  of 
Paraclet,  a monastery  founded  by  Abeilard.1 

The  department  of  Marne  extends  on  die  north  of  the 
last ; die  soil,  although  of  die  same  sort,  may  be  considered 
more  fruitful ; long  ridges  of  chalk  are  covered  widi  allu- 
vial lands,  that  yield  very  valuable  wines  and  a gTeat  quan- 
tity of  com.  The  wines  are  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
of  the  river  and  the  heights;  die  vineyards  near  die  Marne 
belong  to  the  first,  die  others  at  a distance  from  it  to  the 
second.  The  people  in  die  rural  districts  rear  a greater 
number  of  sheep  dian  the  inhabitants  of  most  agricultural 
departments,  the  lower  orders  in  die  towns  find  employ- 
ment in  manufactories  and  in  different  branches  of  industry.* 

The  ancient  town  of  Vi  try*  on  the  river  Ome,®  now  die 
village  of  Vitry  le  Brule , derives  its  surname  from  an  act 


* “ Count  Tliibaud  IV." — Count  of  Champagne,  110*2 — 1152.  (Mo- 
wn. )— P. 

1 Charles  VI.  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  vu  in  a state  of  imbecility, 
and  in  the  han<U  of  die  Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  alio 
wore  inyoteratoly  hostile  to  the  Dauphin,  (afterward*  Charles  VII.) 
The  design  of  the  treaty,  on  tlw  part  of  dtone  who  directed  the  king, 
was  to  crush  tbo  Dauphin.  For  this  purpose  it  wait  stipulated  that 
llenry  should  espouse  the  princes*  Catharine,  that  he  should  not  invade 
or  disturb  the  kingdom  during  die  life  of  diaries  VI.,  but  that  immedi- 
ately on  his  death,  tlw  crown  of  France  should  descend  to  Henry  and 
his  heirs  forever,  nnd  that  in  die  meantime  he  should  preside  as  regent 
in  the  government  of  France.  The  disgrace  of  the  treaty  does  not 
therefore  attach  to  Charles  VI.,  but  to  the  active  agents,  die  Queen  and 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy. — I*. 

« “ Diaci*”— -deacon. 

* “Le*  pauvres  envoyi**"— literally,  the  poor  envoy*— die  depu- 
tation.— P. 

* It  was  afterwards  catted  TrUa&srs,  from  die  name  of  the  tribe  of 
which  it  was  the  capita).  (D'Anv.) — P. 

f “ Tlw  front  (fofmd<  1 of  the  town- house  does  honour  to  Mansard." 

* J.  Jouvene)  des  U rains  (called  also  Juvenal  dr*  C reins,)  soil  of  an 
advocate  of  Pam,  who  became  provost  of  die  city,  13*$*.  (Beauvais.)— -P. 

h “The  small  town  (fours')  of  Pinev.” — Piney* Luxembourg : popu- 
lation 1400.  (Vowgien.)— P. 

* “ Welt-ropes  of  linden  bark  {cordts  m tillrul  pour  Irspuit * )" — The 
bark  nf  die  linden  tree  is  much  used  in  making  ropes  for  welts,  nnd  for 
drawing  in  hay  and  straw  from  the  fields  [for  country  harness  or 
traces.  I Most  of  the  well-rows  ofhndcn  bark,  sold  in  Pahs,  arc  brought 
frnm  Normandy.  (Savary,  Diet.  Comm.  t.  HI.  p.  3!»1.)—  P. 

* SeUtrrvs,  Sceliirres’.  (Enc.  Moth.) 


1 “ Arcis  sur  Aube, by  means  of  its  cotton  mills  (li/aturts,)  has  been 
able  to  repair  the  looses  which  it  sustained  in  IHI4  from  foreign  invasion- 
At  the  distance  of  two  leagues  above  the  confluence  of  the  Aube  and 
the  Brine,  the  small  town  ibtmrg)  of  RtonUljr,  in  which  they  manufac- 
ture needle*  and  hosiery,  extends  for  a league  along  die  left  bank  of 
the  Seine  (firvre,  the  main  river;)  the  abbey  of  8elBere,  in  which  the 
body  of  Voltaire  was  interred  in  177**,  stood  formerly  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Seine  then  flow*  by  Nogenl  sur  Seine,  a small  but  neat 
1 town,  and  the  capital  of  an  arron'diasement,  which  still  retains  wine 
trace*  of  the  invnjuon  of  1*14.  Borne  remains  of  die  conTenl  of  the 
Paraclete  (Paratiet} — may  be  seen  in  its  vicinity.” 

» “ The  department  of* tlw;  Mann?,  on  die  north  of  dial  of  die  Aube, 
resembles  it  in  it*  surface,  but  is  more  fertile  • it  every  where  presents 
extensive  plateaus  of  chalk  covered  bv  on  earthy  and  sometimes  sandy 
stratum,  which  produces  considerable  harvest*  of  pain,  and  a great 
quantity  efexeeHriit  wine.  Its  wines  are  distinguished  into  two  great 
) classes,  vi*.  tlw*  river  and  die  mountain  wines  (rise  dt  ririfre  tt  dm 
! moaiifgitr,)  according  a*  the  vineyards  that  produce  them  are  situated 
on  tin*  banks  of  the  Marne,  or  at  some  distance  in  die  interior.*  It 
l’  ream  a greater  number  of  sheen  than  most  of  the  other  agricultural 
| departments,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  carry  on  several  important  manu- 
| factures  of  woollen  stuffs.” 

• In  the  provtnoe  of  Chain  psfn*  thrre  are  two  kind*  of  wloe  ; Ibe  while  wines, 
i calie-1  Mmtrt  dt  JUurut  wines  , and  the  red  winrs,  called  .Vuulsys#  4t  Rknmt 
1 wines.  Tlw  white  wines  nre  produced  from  the  nneyasds  situated  in  the  valleys, 

soil  u|ma  t be  sides  uf  tbs  bills.  (Ed.  laic  ye.  art.  France,  i — F. 

■ Vitri.  (Enc.  Meth.  Vosgicn  ) 

♦ Ontey.  (Enc.  Meth.)—!!  stand#  on  the  river  Smtlx.  (Vosgien)— 
The  Sault  and  the  Orney  both  pa##  by  Vitri  Ic  Brik,  and  soon  after- 

| wards  enter  the  Marne.  (Enc.  Meth.) — P- 
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of  cruelty  committed  by  Louis  the  Young.  While  that 
prince  ivas  engaged  in  war  against  Theobald,  count  of 
Champagne,*  lie  made  himself  master  of  Vitry,  and  put  all 
die  inhabitants  to  death.*  Actuated  by  scruples  that  cannot 
be  easily  defined,  he  refused  to  pollute  a church  with  blood, 
to  which  1300  persons  had  fled  for  refuge ; but  be  set  it  tin 
fire,  assisted  in  destroying  the  victims,  heard  their  cries,  and 
saiv  die  flames  extending  their  ravages  without  emotion,  and 
did  not  leave  the  place  until  the  silent  smoke  rising  from  die 
rums  announced  that  his  vengeance  was  complete.  The  sad 
surname  which  die  town  had  dius  acquired,  was  confirmed 
by  new  disasters  in  die  sixteenth  ccnuiry ; it  was  burnt  by 
the  troops  of  John  of  Luxemburg,  and  afterwards  wholly 
destroyed  by  Charles  die  Fifth.”  Francis  die  First  dien 
determined  to  rebuild  it,  but  be  chose  a more  advantageous 
site  on  die  banks  of  die  Marne,  and  gave  it  bis  name,  which 

Jiroves  that  it  ought  to  be  called  Vitry  It  Frattfou,  and  not 
e I'ranfau  ;d  at  present,  however,  it  is  generally  styled 
Vitry  sur  Marne.”  The  founder  intended  to  make  it  a j 
strong  place,  but  it  is  merely  encompassed  by  a ditch  and  j 
earthen  ramparts ; die  bouses  are  well  buih,  die  streets  arc  j 
broad  and  straight/ 

The  road  from  Vitry  to  Sezanne  crosses  large  ami  monot- 
onous plains,  die  scene  of  unequal  struggles  between  the 
French  anil  allied  armies,  in  181-1;  die  small  town  of  Fere- 
Cbaiupeniise*  was  one  of  those  which  suffered  the  most. 
Sezanne,  formerly  a strong  place,  and  more  populous  dian 
at  present,  contains  atioul  fuur  diousand  inhabitants.  It  lias 
experienced  many  calamities ; die  carl  of  Salisbury  took  it 
by  assault ; the  piotestants  levelled  it  with  the  ground  in  lire 
reign  of  Charles  die  Ninth;  it  was  entirely  destroyed  in 
1032  by  a fire  that  lasted  several  days,  and  which  occa- 
sioned a loss  of  property,  that  was  dien  draught  equivalent 
to  £.250,000  ; it  carries  on  at  present  a trade  in  different 
articles,  but  priiicijially  in  agricultural  produce.11  Monlmi- 
rail  or  Montmirel  stands  on  a small  eminence,  on  one  of  die  i 
two  roads  dial  lead  front  Paris  to  Chalons ; it  contains  about 1 
two  diousand  inhabitants,  ami  is  celebrated  on  account  of  a j 


victory  which  the  French  gained  on  die  seventcedi  of  Feb- 
ruary 1814/ 

E|icniayk  is  situated  in  a small  valley  on  die  left  bank  of 
die  Marne : a gate  formed  by  two  towers  leads  to  the  pub- 
lic walk,  and  is  all  dial  remains  of  the  fortifications'  which 
defended  Epcmay  in  die  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  who 
made  himself  master  of  the  town,"  but  not  before  die  duke 
of  Biron, " on  whom  lie  leant,  was  killed  at  bis  side.  The 
principal  suburb  is  built  on  the  bunks  of  the  river,  and  very 
extensive  cellars  have  been  cut  in  die  chalky  heights  that 
command  it.”  The  inhabitants  have  a theatre  and  a public 
library  \t  ilrair  trade  consists  in  fire  yroof  or  Champagno 
earthen  ware,  of  w hich  die  average  quantity  that  is  annually 
exported  into  other  departments  does  not  weigh  less  than 
five  hundred  Ums.'i  The  wealth  of  Epernay  is  principally 
derived  from  the  sale  of  its  while  and  red  wines ; the  latter 
are  chiefly  produced  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Marne,  near  the 
small  but  ancient  town  of  Vertus;  the  sparkling  white 
wines  are  partly  obtained  flora  die  village  of  Pierry,  and 
tile  burgh  of  Avize,  hut  the  best  sorts  are  those  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  where  Ai,  a burgh  of  two  diousand  five  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  rises  in  die  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  where 
die  vineyards  on  the  heights  round  Maraud  are  uot  less 
famous ; Ctunieres  and  llautvillers  on  die  left,  are  not  irar- 
ltaps  so  well  known,  still  they  produce  excellent  wines. 
The  finest  part  of  the  country  is  formed  by  die  line  of  popu- 
lous villages  and  fruitful  heights  that  are  crowned  by  die 
: forest  of  Reims.” 

The  road  -on  the  left  bank  of  the  Marne  commands  a 
view  of  the  varied  and  romantic  sites,  dial  extend  on  the 
opposite  bank  from  Epernay  to  Chalons  sur  Marne.  It 
■night  be  shown  that  Chalons,”  or  Chaalons,  as  it  was  for- 
merly written,  is  derived  from  Calalmnum,  tiie  name  it  bore 
in  the  time  of  Aintnianus  Marccllinus ;'  it  was  a citv  of  die 
Cnlalaunif  and  it  is  called  Duro-Cattthtuni  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Antonine.  It  stands  between  two  plains  in  lira  midst  of 
meadows ; lira  larger  plain  was  the  place  w here  die  emperor 
Aurelian  defeated  Tctricus,  who  had  been  proclaimed  em- 


- Thilnud  IV.  S*  .-  note  *■  page  tfctg. 

► A It  1143.  (Mown  ) ■ A.  D 1544. 

«*  I'irittnamm  Krancitci,  in  Latin. 

• “ — utilepH  a preference  is  given  to  the  name  of  Vitry  but  Marne.” — | 
Vitry  le  Francois  (Aim.  Itovuf.  Vosgivn.) — I*. 

f **  It  ia  a neat  town,  built  of  wood  ; the  houac*  a re  elegant,  and  the 
atr<vta  broad  arid  straight." 

« La  Fere  ( 'Hampeiiois*-.  (Vosgien.)— It  was  the  scene  of  an  action 
between  tin/  Fn-nch  and  the  allies,  March  tff>,  1^14. — P. 

a u— it  was  destroyed  by  tin*  I'rntesUmU  during  thr  reign  of  Charles 
IX. ; in  16X2  it  was  consumed  by  a fire,  of  which  the  ravages  were  w*  ! 
limited  it  more  than  li,UU0,rtt)O  livres  . at  present,  lU  commerce  consist* 
principally  in  agricultural  ncodoc*.” 

• Bonaparte  attacked  Blurber  at  MonUnirail  on  the  14th  of  Feb.,  and 
compelled  him  to  retreat  to  Chalons.  He  bad  previously  defeated  the  1 
corps  of  Alaufief  nt  i'hnmpaubrrt,  and  that  of  Sacken  at  Chaleau-TJlier-  i 
ry,  both  on  the  l'itli.  He  d.  •Seated  Prince  ScJiwartxonberg  on  tike  I 
17th,  at  Nangis.  nearly  annihilating  the  corps  of  Count  Pahlcn,ond  on 
the  lHth,  carried  the  bridge  and  town  of  Monterrau.-— P 

11  Espcrnay.  (MorerL  Enc.  Sleth.V — Epernai.  (lleauvaii.) — P. 

• “ A gate’,  near  the  promenade,  formed  by  two  turret*  {loureJlc*,)  is  i 
all  that  remain*  of  the  fortifications— ” 

" A l).  luftt. 

° Annand  de  Gem  fault,  baron  de  Biron,  and  marshal  of  France,  killed 
by  a cannon  ball,  nt  the  siege  of  l&spcrnnr,  while  rrconnoitering,  July  ! 
9ti,  I5'J?,  Hi*  eldest  son,  Charles  de  Gontault,  first  duke  of  Birun,  lor  , 
whom  the  barony  of  Biwn  was  erected  into  a dutchy  (Htichr-pe trie)  j 
in  loflt4,  was  executed  for  high  treason  at  the  Baslilc,  July  IB,  ItHN.  I 
(Moreri.  Beauvais.' — P. 

• **  The  vulmrh  through  which  we  pass  in  ascending  tl»e  Marne,  is 
celebrated  for  it*  very  large  and  deep  cellars,  dug  in  labyrinths  in  the 
chalk  " — These  cellars  arc  used  for  Storing  wine. — The  w'mesof  Cham- 
pagne, after  lacing  put  into  circulation,  preserve  their  good  qualities  for 
ten  year*  but  when  tliey  are  kept  in  the  cellar*  of  their  native  prov-  j 
ince,  which  are  superior  from  the  nature  of  U*c  *uil,  (being  dug  out  1 


of  bird#  of  chalk,,)  they  will  continue  good  for  90  or  30  year*.  (Ed. 
Encye.)— P. 

r “ It  is  a well  built  town,  with  a srnnll  theatre  and  a library.” 

1 “ Epernay  carries  on  a great  trade  in  a kind  of  fire-proof  pottery, 
known  by  the  name  of  Champagne  earthen  {Urn  de  Chu uipegfu,)  and 
manufactured  in  its  neighbourhood  j the  quantity  exported  amounts  to 
500, Clrtt)  kilogramme*  nrr  aumnw.” 

' “ The  latter  (reel  wines)  are  produced  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mann*,  in  the  neighbourhood  nf  tlx1  small  but  ancient  town  of  Vertus  ; 
the  village  of  Pierry  and  the  hourg  of  Avne*  furnish  sparkling  i white 
wines ; tike  best  local  it  if  ,t  however,  are  found  on  the  opposite 
bank  ; it  is  there  that  Ai.j|  a bourg  of  9,500  inhabitants,  and  very 
celebrated  for  it*  vineyards, 4 Mareuil,  whose  white  wines  rival  Un«e 
of  the  preceding,  and  on  the  Cumiem  and  Hautvillcrs,**  whose 
names  nie  less  chusic  among  connoisseurs,  but  whose  wines  are  not 
witiiout  reputation,  rise  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  One  can 
never  be  weary  of  admiring  this  scries  of  populous  villages,  and  these 
fertile  hill*  (coUaas,)  crowned  in  their  whole  extent  by  the  forest  of 
Reims.” 


• ArW  or  Arts*.  (Vosgiea.) 

t “ Mcti—BMa'*— fnShy,  *il*-rvr*f#ut. 

J “ CoflMa*” — tlrcliv  lima  ui  hill  kidrs,  on  wlitrh  the  vines  arc  chiefly  mltl- 
vatoil  — I*.  II  Ay  or  AY.  (Viften.1 

4 The  white  wines  nf  Ay  »«•  the  niiwt  rrtee*ted  tn  Cwmipatiis*  i Vrwcira- a—  lb** 
wlnu  wknm  nf  Ay  rank  nt  lint  Imd  «»f  the  first cluanT  Ibe  while  si*”1  f^baai 
l>a|ne.  Ay  aU.>  prudiwes  mi  wioes,  nuikcil  tte  1ml  but  uh  in  tbs  oeiond  eJaas 
liie  red  wtaes  a^rbaiii|>arnt”.  (K4.  Kncye.'i — I*. 

•I  < in  ilw  left  uf  Hprraay  .—  Ay  U on*  W*CU*  S.  K..  and  Ctimteres,  cne  le«|>*e  X. 
W.of  Kprnuy.  fVm|k-n  .-r.  ••  Ilaulritlk-r*.  (Vu-gwa.) 

• **  CH "ilons.” — Chaalons  or  Chalons  sur  Marne.  (Nnsgicn.) — Chi- 
Ion  sur  Marne,  or  Clulon  en  Champagne.  (Eikc.  Meth.)— P. 

‘ “The  name  of  the  litter  [Chalons,]  formerly  written  Chaalons.  i% 
derived  from  that  nf  Cntiilattftum,  which  it  bore  in  the  time  of  Animia- 
nu«  Marccllinus.” — The  name  is  written  CMeimuni  and  Cftthelaant,  in 
A mm.  Marcell.  (L.  xv  xxrii.)  edit  Valnm,  Puh,  I15W.-P. 

• “ The  city  (capital)  of  the  Catahuau” 
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peror  in  Gaul.*  The  position  of  Chalons  is  not  unfavorable  | 
for  trade,  an  advantage  it  derives  from  its  situation  on  die  ■ 
Manic,  and  from  die  six  important  roads  that  traverse  it  | 
It  is  encompassed  with  walls  and  ditches ; most  of  the 
bouses  are  built  of  wood,  but  die  streets  are  broad  and 
straight. The  towniiousc  is  adorned  with  a fine  front ; the 
prefect's  palace,  and  the  school  of  am;  and  trades,  are  re- 
markable for  die  simplicity  and  elegance  of  tbeir  architecture ; 
die  cathedral  might  be  admired,  if  it  were  not  for  two  clumsy 
pynunidical  towers  and  a Greek  portal,  that  accords  ill  with 
the  rest  of  the  building.®  The  botanical  garden  contains 
fifteen  thousand  plants ; there  arc  also  a collection  of  natural 
history',  and  a good  library.  Lacaille,  the  celebrated 
astronomer,*  David  Blonde!  the  architect,*  and  Perrot 
d’Ablancourt/  were  bom  in  die  town.  The  gate  on  die 
road  to  Sirasburg  leads  also  to  ibe  Jard,  perhaps  the  finest 
public  walk  in  die  department.* 

We  may  observe  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  on  the 
same  road,  an  elegant  Gothic  building,  die  church  of  ; 
Epine  ;h  it  was  erected  by  Louis  the  Twelfth  for  die  pur- 
pose of  fulfilling  a vow ; it  is  to  be  regretted  dial  it  was 
thought  necessary  lopull  down  one  of  its  towers  in  order  to 
raise  a telegraph.  Tne  long  village  of  Courtisols  or  Cour- 
tisou  is  situated  on  the  right,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
church ; it  occupies  an  extent  of  nearly  two  leagues  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other ; it  is  formed  by'  two  parallel 
streets,  consisting  of  houses  that  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  plantations;  it  is  divided  into  direc  parishes, 
namely,  diose  of  St.  Julian,  St  Mainmie,  and  St.  Mar- 
tin. The  population  is  not  less  than  two  thraisand  individ- 
uals. The  language  which  the  inhabitants  speak  amongst 
themselves,  is  not  known  in  die  neighbouring  tillages ; Uiey 
observe  certain  ceremonies  of  an  ancient  character,  that  are  ; 
not  practised  in  other  parts  of  die  country ; they  are  excellent 
husbandmen,  indeed  their  lands  are  the  best  cultivated  and 
die  most  productive  in  the  department.*  From  these  facts, 
it  has  been  inferred  that  the  Courlisians  are  descended  from 


* Tetricn*  iru  proclaimed  emperor  at  Bordeaux  ( A.  D.  868, t during 
the  reign  of  Claudius  11.  Ho  continued  to  govern  Gaul,  Britain  and  a 
part  nl  Spain,  until  after  the  conquest  of  Zenobia,  when  wearied  with 
the  insolence  of  his  soldiers,  he  voluntarily  surrendered  his  authority 
into  the  1 winds  of  Aurelian,  at  Chalons,  A.  D.  'J74.  Hfl  wa*  afterwards 
appointed  by  Aurelian,  governor  of  Lncania- — P. 

b •■•—but  "as  the  principal  street*  are  clean  and  straight,  its  appearance  I 
on  the  whole  is  very  agreeable." 

« “ The  cathedral,  whose  two  pyramidal  towers,  wrought  in  open 
work,  arc  in  rather  a rustic  style,  is  not  without  merit ; it  is  disfigured, 
however,  by  a portal  of  Greek  architecture." 

* N.  L.  Do  la  Caillc,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  was  born  at  Rumig- 
ny  in  the  department  of  the  Ardennes.  (Beauvais.  Vosgien.  Diet.  Hist. 
Corn.  1804  j— P. 

* David  Blonde!,  a celebrated  protestant  minister,  and  professor  of 
history  at  Amsterdam,  was  a native  of  Chalons. — Francis  Blondel,  a 
celebrated  architect  during  the  reign  of  ljouis  XIV.,  was  the  son  of 
Francis  Blondel,  lord  of  (froisettea,  who  dwelt  at  Ribemont  in  the  dio- 
cese of  I^on. — J.  Fr.  Blondel,  a native  of  Rouen,  was  also  distinguished 
as  an  architect.  (Born  17tX>,  died  1774.)  (Beauvais-  Mortrri.  Diet.  Hist. 
CMa-V—P. 

‘ Nic.  Perrot  d'Abhmcourt,  bom  at  Chalons,  ltiOG : celebrated  for  his 
numerous  translations  from  the  ancients. — P. 

< 44  On  issuing  from  tlte  town  by  the  road  to  Ktnudmrg,  the  justly 
celebrated  promenade  of  llte  Jard  presents  itself  m all  its  beauty ; its 
alleys  an*  magnificent- 1 Tim  promenade  called  Le  Jard,  is  reckoned 
the 'finest  in  France  (Ed.  Encyc.)— P. 

h L'Epinc,  a village  of  Champagne,  two  lragnes  from  Chalons, — i 
Courtisols,  a bourg  of  Champagne,  two  leagues  N.  E.  of  Chalons,  i 
(Vosgien.)— P. 

' 4*  They  are  so  far  advanced  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture. that  their  lands  arc  tbo  beat  cultivated  and  the  moat  productive 
in  the  whole  country." 

* 44 — that  were  established  in  Gaul  by  the  successors  of  Constantine." 

* Mcmom-a  de  la  SoctelA  royale  dra  aatiquoirr*  dc  France,  tonic  V. 


some  one  of  the  barbarous  tribes  tliat  settled  in  Gaul  after  tho 
reign  of  Constantine  ;k  others  have  considered  them  a colony 
of  Helvetians.1  Tbeir  language,  however,  is  merely  a French 
patois,  and  the  name  of  their  village  signifies  detached 
houses.  As  to  their  origin,  it  is  very'  doubtful  that  they 
migrated  from  Valais,  they  are  probably  descended  from 
some  of  the  ancient  tribes  in  Gaul,  they  have  preserved  tire 
manners  and  customs  of  tbeir  ancestors."  The  remains  of 
a Roman  road,  and  die  traces  of  the  enclosure  where  Attfla 
ami  his  army  encamped,*  may  be  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
! hood.®  The  famous  camp  of  Lune,  and  the  village  of  Val- 
my,  where  the  king  of  Prussia  was  defeated  in  by  an 
army  of  volunteers  under  the  command  of  Kcllermann,  are 
; situated  on  the  road  between  Court isou  and  St  Menehould, 
! the  latter  a town  watered  by  the  Aisne,  and  remarkable  for 
the  regularity  of  the  streets  and  buildings.  Although  the 
works  which  defended  it  ore  now  in  rums,  it  may  bo  ob- 
served that  it  was  the  first  place  which  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
besieged.  * 

The  population  and  industry  of  Reims  or  Rhcims  render 
it  an  important  town ; as  a place  of  antiquity  it  is  not  without 
interest,  but  its  celebrity  depends  principally  on  the  histori- 
cal associations  connected  with  it  In  ancient  times  it  was 
the  chief  town  in  the  country  of  the  Kemi,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Durorortum , but  ancient  geographers  call  it  indif- 
ferently Durocortonm  and  Durocortora.  It  was  famed  for 
different  schools  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  it  then  possess- 
ed monuments,  of  which  mins  or  traditions  are  all  that 
remain.  The  gates  of  Pfrebus,  Ceres  and  Bacchus  indicate 
so  many  temples  beyond  the  walls;  the  gate  of  Mars  forms 
a triumphal  arch  which,  it  is  believed,  was  erected  by  Julian ; 
part  of  it  was  repaired  by  Napoleon,  but  an  old  wall  that 
conceals  it,  has  not  been  removed.  The  gate  of  Mars  stands 
near  the  Arena,  where  traces  of  an  amphitheatre  may  be 
easily  discovered.*  The  tomb  of  Jovrnus,  a citizen  of 
Heims,  who  rose  at  Rome  to  the  consular  dignity  in  the 
year  366,  is  preserved  in  the  cathedral.  It  is  a monument 


• “As  for  their  origin,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  search  for  it 
in  the  Valais ; it  may  have  been  Celtic:  is  it  not  indeed  probable 
that  the  Courtixians  are  descendants  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  who  have 
preserved  the  language  and  manners  of  their  ancestor*  r" 

• Previous  to  the  battle  fought  in  the  plains  near  Chalons,  in  which 
he  was  totally  defeated  by  Aetius,  the  Roman  general,  in  alliance  with 
Merovseus,  king  of  the  Franks,  and  Thcodoric,  king  of  the  Visigotha.-P. 

0 “ — may  be  seen  on  the  left  of  the  village." 

P “ The  town  (ri'lt)  of&dshJfradwU  i«  built  of  stone  and  brick  with 
much  regularity  ; its  town-house  is  an  elegant  edifice.  It  i*  surround- 
ed by  the  Aisne,  and  wo*  formerly  fortified  ; it  was  tin*  first  plane 
besieged  by  l^ouia  XIV."— It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  rocks,  in  a 
marsh  on  the  Aisne.  (Vosgien.) — It  has  a castle  on  a rock.  (Enc. 
Moth.)— P. 

a 44  Reims,  or  os  it  was  formerly  written,  Rlteims,  is  important  from 
its  population  and  its  industry,  and  interesting  from  its  antiquity, 
its  historical  associations  and  ft*  monuments-  The  Rtmi,  of  whom 
it  was  tin*  capital,  called  it  Ihiratarhtm,  and  the  ancient  geographers, 
Dnroeorlorum  and  Durocortora  * until  after  it  bad  taken  the  ua me 
of  Rrmi.  1 In  the  time  of  Adrian,  it  was  celebrated  for  its  schools; 
it  also  contained  several  monuments,  of  which  nuns  or  traditions  still 
remain.  The  gate  of  Apollo  (Dim  Intuit  re.)  and  those  of  Ceres  and 
Bacchus,  indicate  so  many  temples  beyond  the  walls;  that  of  Mar* 
is  a triumphal  arch  attributed  to  Julian . Napoleon  partly  restored  it, 
but  it  is  not  yet  entirely  disengaged  from  the  wall  in  which  it  was 
formerly  concealed.  Nut  far  from  this  gate,  without  the  city,  is  a 

Etaee  called  the  .'irfnet,  J where  the  vestiges  of  an  amphitheatre  may 
e distinguished." 

* Ii  wm  catlcil  Itnrmcawt  la  Ibe  Iannis**  of  the  Usuis,  Dwrocrrtum  by  Cssar,* 
Joint KHQtufHt  by  lUrabo,  Jwf«**Qfofow  t»v  Platen  jr.aad  /JariK.irlorM  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonias  an-'!  'he  TahJsof  I'euUSRer.  {En<.  Meth.; — P. 

• Thk»  I-  probably  a mistake.  It  is  Duncwttnm  la  the  edition  of  ScaJifer,  Elies. 
I©*,  nnil  In  dial  of  Mairtair*,  Ixuvl.  1TW. — P- 
t Whence  the  oo«in  of  lb*  ;ir«*#«it  name.— P. 

j jf rint-t,  ptiir  , Uixa  die  l.adu  erm,  h s"rd  bv  ibe  French  for  amphitheatre- 
Thus  the  aiis|itmheatre  of  N lines  i»  entil'd  l-**  .t^so.-P. 
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in  white  marble,  representing  a lion-hunt.  Most  of  the 
Streets  are  broad  and  straight  ; tlie  Royal  Square*  is  adorned 
with  a bronze  statue  of  [>ouis  die  Fifteenth,  wliirh  was  re- 
moved at  the  time  of  die  revolution,  anti  replaced  in  1819. 
The  hospital  is  a large  and  elegant  building ; the  cathedral 
is  one  of  the  few  Gothic  edifices  of  the  kind  which  have 
been  finished ; the  portal  is  loaded  with  figures,  h form  it  j 
resembles  a pyramid  ;fc  within  the  building  die  kings  of 
France  are  consecrated.  The  ashes  of  St.  Renu,  the  I 
benefactor  and  tutelar  saint  of  die  town,  repose  in  die  church  j 
of  the  same  name,  a church  much  more  ancient  than  die 
cathedral,  and  the  one  where  the  holy  ampulla  is  kept  with 
superstitious  care;  but  the  famous  phial  was  publicly  de- 
stroyed in  1793,  a new  one,  however,  has  been  obtained, 
and  according  to  report,  it  contains  some  drops  of  die  oil 
with  which  Clovis  was  anointed  by  St.  Remi.*  By  an 
anachronism  not  unfrequent  in  the  monuments  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  king  and  the  twelve  peers  of  France  are  represent- 
ed together  on  the  tomb  of  die  saint.11  The  statue  of  Hen- 
ry the  Fourth  has  been  restored  to  its  ancient  place  above 
die  portico  of  die  townhouse,  a large  building,  which  con- 
tains a valuable  library.  Old  writers  mention  die  church 
of  St.  Nicaise  on  account  of  a shaking  pillar  that  excited  in  j 
past  times  much  curiosity,  but  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  die  pillar  was  destroyed.*  Tin?  town  is  surrounded 
with  a wall  flanked  by  old  towers,  and  shaded  by  an  inner 
range  of  trees ; it  is  also  encompassed  by  ditches,  and  a 
public  walk  extends  round  them  to  the  place  where  the 
marshy  banks  of  the  small  river  Ve^le  bathe  it  on  the  south/ 
It  was  destitute  of  good  water  from  tire  nature  of  its  soil, 
until  the  prebend  Gaudinot  had  a machine  constructed  at  i 
his  own  expense,  by  which  the  streams  of  die  river  are  now  I 
distributed  t6  every  part  of  the  town.*  The  same  excellent  j 


person  may  be  mentioned  among  the  distinguished  towns- 
men of  Reims ; it  was  also  die  birthplace  of  Colbert, w lin- 
guet,  and  the  Abbe  Pluchc. 

Before  die  region  of  Ardennes  was  peopled  bv  civilized 
inhabitants,  it  formed  in  all  probability  a vast  forest ; the 
' Cells  called  it  Anl  from  a mountainous  chain,  which  steep 
| declivities  and  nigged  summits  render  apparently  more  lofty 
than  it  really  is.  But  according  to  a different  account,  the 
name  of  the  country  may  be  derived  from  the  goddess 
Anleiana , die  Diana  of  the  ancient  Belgians.  The  Romans 
called  it  A rdutna  Sylva;  at  present,  however,  the  forest  of 
Ardennes  does  not  occupy  a greater  extent  than  250,000 
acres.  The  department  may  still  be  considered  one  of  the 
best  wooded  in  France;  timber  forms  die  principal  article 
of  commerce ; as  die  grain  harvests  are  inadequate  to  the 
! consumption,  and  as  comparatively  few  vineyards  are  situ- 
I ated  in  the  country,  die  wood  is  exchanged  for  com  and 
I wine ; the  remainder  is  used  as  fuel,  and  serves  to  supply 
I different  works  and  manufactories.  The  rocks  on  the  moun> 

; tains  are  chiefly  calcareous  and  schistous ; the  people  work 
I a great  quantity  of  iron,  some  veins  of  lead,  and  extensive 
I slate  quarries.  The  geological  products  are  various,  most 
kinds  of  rocks  from  granite  to  chalk  may  he  observed  in  the 
! department.  The  Meuse  and  the  ALsne  are  die  two  most 
important  rivers,  the  extent  of  roads  is  not  so  great  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom ; the  population  might  he  increas- 
: ed,  if  the  means  of  communication  were  improved.1 

Vouziers  is  the  capital  of  a poor  and  small  district,  that 
' contains  little  likely  to  attract  attention  ;k  the  town  is  situated 
1 on  die  left  bank  of  the  ALsne,  which  afterwards  waters  At- 
tigny,  a place  of  some  celebrity  at  an  early  period,  because 
die  French  kings  of  the  first  and  second  race  chose  it  as 
dieir  summer  residence ; at  present,  however,  it  can  hardly 


• Piatt  RoTjalr, 

*'  **  Near  Um*  Mjoaie  (Place  lloyalr.)  we  may  observe  a fine  hospital  |l 
(ILkei- Uirit)  and  tin?  cathedra] ; the  latter  oui*  of  th»*  few  Gothic  edi-  ' 
news  which  have  been  finished . It*  portal,  although  overloaded  with 
ornaments,  i*  remarkable  for  its  prramidica)  figure,  and  lU  maicsUc  in* 
lerior  is  adorned  with  magnificent  painted  windows  (ritraut  )' 

• 44  The  church  of  St.  Remi,  much  more  ancient  than  the  cathedral,  ' 
is  celebrated  fur  the  tomb  of  (hut  bishop,  one  uf  the  benefactors  cf 
Reims ; in  it  is  preserved  the  holy  ampulla  (mtnte  ampoule.)  or  at  leunt 
the  phial  which  has  supplied  its  place  since  its  public  destruction  ui 
199S»  and  which  still  contains,  it  is  said,  mmuc  drops  of  the  ml  with 
which  SL  Remi  anointed  Clovis.” 

J The  institution  of  the  twelve  peers  of  France  is  of  much  more 
recent  date  than  the  time  of  Clovis.  It  is  generally  referred  to  the 
reign  of  Louis  VII.,  who  assembled  the  twelve  first  nobles  of  the  realm, 
six  ecclesiastical  and  six  liuc,  at  the  consecration  of  his  sun  Philip  Au- 
gustus, A.  D.  1171k  (Eoc.  Moth.) — St.  Remi,  archbishop  of  Heims 
from  471  till  alter  983,  was  the  contemporary  of  Clovis.  (Marcn.) — I*. 

• “ The  famous  shaking  pillar  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicaiae  has  been 
long  since  removed.”  The  church  of  St.  Nkaisc  is  frequented  by  strin- 
gers on  account  of  a pillar  which  slukes  perceptibly  when  either  of  the 
lour  bells  in  one  of  its  towers  L*  rung.  (Hoc.  Metli.  Geo®.  Mod.  17*4.)-P. 

1 “ The  town  i*  surrounded  by  ditches,  and  by  a wall  flanked  with  uld 
towers  ; the  latter  is  shaded  by  an  alley  of  tree*  on  the  inside,  while  a fine 
promenade  borders  the  ditches  on  the  outside,  except  near  the  marshy 
banks  of  Vrsle  which  bathes  it  on  the  south.” — The  city  is  surrounded 
with  a ditch  and  earthen  mound,  planted  with  n double  row  of  trees  on 
both  tides.  (Ed.  Encyc.) — The*  other  fortifications  were  removed  in 
1-l‘J-P 

« The  wrll  water  in  Reims  ts  very  unwholesome,  but  tlie  Abb6  Godi- 
tot,  a canon  of  the  cathedral,  having  amassed,  during  many  years,  .. 
from  the  sob1  of  his  wines,  a very  considerable  sum,  led  it  by  lus  will  | 
to  his  native  city,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  into  every  part  of  it 
. the  waters  of  the  Vesle,  which  now  flow  from  a great  number  of  foun- 
tains. (Vosgien.)-—  N-  Godinot,  b'mi  at  Reims  1601,  expended  more 
tlian  600,1)00  livres  (100.000.  Knc.  Moth.)  id  establishing  public  foun- 
tains, constructing  sewers,  f funding  hospitals  and  schools,  and  embel- 
lishing the  choir  of  the  cathedral.  (Beauvais.) — P. 

J.  11.  Colbert,  minister  of  Louis  XIV. ; born  1010  at  Reims. — P. 

1 ” The  deportment  of  the  Ardennes  consists  chiefly  of  a region  entire- 
ly covered  with  forests  before  it  had  been  invaded  by  the  wants  of 
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civilised  society,  and  to  which  the  Celts  gave  the  name  of.Vrd  * because  it 
was  traversed  bv  a cliain  of  mountains  that  from  their  broken  summits 
and  sleep  declivities  are  apparently  more  ek-vated  than  tlsey  really  ore. 
The  name  of  this  region  lias,  however,  been  derived  from  a goddess 
.jrdtiMvt,  the  Diana  of  U»e  ancient  Belgians.  Either  or  both  of  these 
etymologies  may  be  adopted.  I The  Romans  called  it  .irthitna  Silva, t 
but  at  present  the  ancient  forest  uf  the  Ardennes  occupies  in  Francs 
only  an  extent  of  about  160,000  hectares.^  The  department  to  which 
it  belongs  is,  however,  one  of  the  beM  wooded  in  France  , Uie  exportation 
of  wood  is  one  of  iJk*  priucipal  means  it  employs  in  supplying  itself 
with  oats,  of  which  it  produces  but  a very  small  quantity,  and  also  with 
wine,  of  which  it  is  almost  .entirely  destitute ; the  remainder  of  its 
wood  is  used  in  carrying  on  its  iron  works  (wjtnc*-)||  The  rocks  of 
which  it*  tuountaiiis’aad  plains  are  composed,  are  chiefly  calcareous 
and  schistous ; they  are,  iiowever,  so  diversified  in  their  geological 
character,  as  to  exhibit  specimens  of  almost  every  formation 
granite  to  chalk  Much  iron,  a few  veins  of  lead,  and  very  extensivs 
slate  quarries,  are  wrought  in  the  department.  The  Meuse  and  ths 
Aisne  are  it*  principal  riven ; the  exteut  of  its  roads  is  less  than  m 
any  other  region  in  France,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  this  want  of 
communications,  that  its  population  lias  made  no  greater  advance*  in 
industry/* 

•AH.  high,  Wty,  (winner  ths  Latin  Was#)— a word  common  hi  msnjr  nsaw* 
of  CokK  «ni  a,  purlWslarly  la  gootlaad  and  Ireland  ; ss  .Jr ihe  headland  or 
height  »f  the  neimwuln  , Ardfif,  the  green  bes>lt»n4  or  twomonUwy.-P. 

f The  ■vih.-tf  nay  hen-  mean  th.u  both  are  derivable  from  tut  *un«  l-slue  root— 
AHtmme.  tlw  s>h1S<m  ol  ihc  heights  or  mountain*.  i»  Uw  UUs  |wou-/H*ss 
mjsirraro — sreius  A, *<aisa— kmrtar t ttJerrr  ptT  jura  nmma  <ssr*.  — I • 

J .frdsessi  Was.  (t>.  An*.  Rnc.  *e«h.  lie  Belt.  Gall.  V.  VL}— Tta  fbr^ 

H si  ill  cotlcd  bv  ihe  Krrr.tii,  either  Ar4* In  ih*  sin  mlar.  wlm  ArOtmmM  In  Uw 
eStiral,  i ths  fcsvsl  of  Arden  us,  or  at  the  Ardennes.)  -Mieeil.)— There  hi  * Inryw- 
t* l between  s'edlr:**  atul  Rb  ins  called  the  tbo  **t  **U+ 

nt*  ;)  a pail  of  thr  same  forest  between  Me.  Meaeh  wld  »•»«* 
a.rr.tof  AMsnns  4'ArJtmut  ) (Roe.  Mrth,>-Th*  gwosst  fc«-t  of  the  Ax 
drnn-*s  l*  in  ll*e  nurth  irflhe  d«|isrtnvn1.  (fmrhrt.)— K.  . , 

4 Ths  sweirst  ftifest  ut  Urn  Anteamw  (Mum  Mmi 
Utniogh  tlie  terr  torjr  of  ll*e  Trtrin,  to  the  borders  of  the  8*w4,  •»*  *« 
and  ww  coose<rier.tl)  far  m-w  etten»l*e  then  that  9*n**  “ P**T„„ 
part  <4  the  «aio*  f .rest  »i  11  n f n^sidrrsWe  ' 1 1 T !1"!  1* , 

circumotancr  (hit  province  was  railed  the  itriwrUneot  « th*  tosest*  \***  ttrtu.) 
when  it  wa*  annevrol  u Frame. — I*. 

* Crnmt.  Be  Bell.  Call  V.  $3,  VI.  1*7.  . M(t 

IiTIk  di*|Kirtu>rnl  cowtaun  a very  t***1  of  fovyss  awd  Steel  PuaadsrtM. 

[INeuebet.J— P. 

* “ Vouiirre,  • «n.tl  town  *nd  tt»-  of  > •ab-nrefrcta.c  i>«« 

ritf-lir*  * contoiiu  nidhinj  worthy  of  nohoe. 
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he  called  a town;  the  population  is  not  equal  tt>  fifteen  hun- 
dred individuals.1  The  same  river  flows  at  the  foot  of 
Redid,  wliieh  stands  on  a height  near  the  site  of  an  old 
fortress*  that  the  Romans  called  Castrum  H/tertum ; die 
inhabitants  manufacture  cloth,  flannels  and  woollen  studs.* 
The  Aisne  begins  to  be  navigable  at  Chatcau-Portien/ 
Many  ixtpuKXS  villages  are  scattered  in  the  territory  of 
Sedan;  the  inhabitants  export  different  manufactures,  and 
are  engaged  in  different  sorts  of  industry  ; if  little  attention 
is  bestowed  on  agriculture,  it  must  be  imputed  to  die  ster- 
ility of  the  soil.  The  capital  or  Sedan  was,  like  Rcthel, 
originally  a fortress.  Charles  the  Raid  took  possession  of  it 
in  the  year  880.  It  became  an  important  place,  after  it  was 
made  die  chief  town  in  a principality  subject  first  to  the 
archbishops  of  Reims,  then  to  die  family  of  La  Mink, 
and  at  a later  period  to  the  house  of  La  Tour  d’ Auvergne; 
it  was  ceded  iu  1642  to  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  in  exchange 
for  the  du tchies  of  Albert,  Chateau-Tliieny  and  the  county 
of  Evroux.  The  woollen  stuffs  of  Sedan  were  exported 
into  different  countries,  but  when  it  was  added  to  I*  ranee, 
it  lost  with  its  freedom  part  of  its  trade.  Colbert,  however, 
encouraged  the  manufacturers,  and  they  derived  considerable 
profits  by  supplying  die  Parisians  with  a light-coloured  cloth, 
which  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  affected  to  admire,  ami  which 
on  that  account,  became  very  fashionable ; it  is  in  making 
black  cloth,  however,  that  the  present  manufacturers  of  Se- 
dan are  said  to  excel.  The  town  is  well  built,  dio  streets 
are  broad  and  straight,  die  houses  are  large,  and  a fine 
bridge  rises  on  die  Meuse,  The # arms  of  many  famous 
knights  are  preserved  in  the  arsenal ; and  an  old  castle  in 
the  vicinity  was  the  birthplace  of  Turenne.®  Sedan  is  at 
sent  included  among  the  strong  places  of  the  third  class, 
nchcry,  situated  on  die  right  of  die  Meuse,  and  a flour- 
ishing town  before  die  principality  was  united  to  France. 


does  not  now  contain  more  than  eighteen  hundred  inhabitants. 

The  Meuse  forms  many  windings,  and  returns  twice 
ncariv  to  the  same  place,  it  waters  Megieres,  a town  of 
which  die  importance  depends  more  on  fortifications  than 
on  die  number  of  inhabitants/  It  was  made  the  capital 
of  die  department  on  account  of  its  military  position ; die 
houses  and  streets  are  ill  built,  the  walls  are  old  and  clumsy, 
but  it  was  there  Bayard  compelled  Charles  die  Filth  and. 
Ills  numerous  army  to  retreat*  It  is  only  separated  from 
Charleville  by  the  Meuse  which  in  one  of  its  windings  forms 
a small  peninsula  ;k  die  latter  town  is  much  larger  Uian 
Mexieres ; it  contains  nearly  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
it -also  differs  from  it  in  other  respects;  its  streets  arc  broad 
and  straight,  and  die  regularity  with  which  it  is  built,  rentiers 
the  defects  of  the  neighbouring  city  more  apparent.  The 
four  principal  streets  terminate  in  a large  square,  encompass- 
ed by  arcades,  and  decorated  with  a marble  fountain.  The 
theatre  is  a large  building,  several  valuable  manuscripts  are 
contained  in  die  public  library,  and  some  curious  articles 
may  be  observed  in  the  collection  of  antiquities.  More 
industrious  than  Mexieres,  it  supplies  die  department  widi  a 
great  quantity  of  cutler)',  hardwares,  nails  and  other  goods 
of  die  same  kind ; there  arc  different  workshops  in  which 
! fire-arms  arc  made,  one  of  tliem  was  established  by  govern- 
ment. A favourable  position  and  a convenient  harbour 
I account  in  some  measure  for  its  trade.1  It  was  founded  in 
the  seventeenth  ccnturv  by  Charles  de  Gonxague/  duke  of 
Never*  and  Mantua;  but  it  was  taken  in  die  year  1686  by 
the  French,  by  whom  its  fortifications  were  destroyed.  • A 
height  in  the  neighbourhood,  formerly  commanded  by  a 
strong  casde,  has  been  dignified  widi  me  classical  name  of 
I Olympus.  The  duke  of  Nevers  and  Mantua  retired  to  the 
castle  after  the  loss  of  die  town,  he  was  at  last  compelled  to 
yield  to  his  more  powerful  adversary'.* 


• M Al  ament,  however,  it  contain*  only  1500  inhabitants." 

fc  — which  stands  on  u height  ( manltt^nr)  and  occupies  the  site  of 
a fortress—1 **  • “ — flannels,  cloths  and  cashmere*." 

• Chateau- Porden  — Lot.  ('attrum  Portion* m. — I*. 

• ‘‘Covered  with  industrious  villages,  the  territory  of  Sedan  com- 
pensates for  it*  want  of  fertility  bv  it*  numerous  manufactures.  The 
town  of  Sedan,  like  that  of  Bethel,  appear*  to  have  derived  it*  origin 
from  a strong  castle/  Charles  the  Raid  made  himself  master  of  it  in 
dbO.  It  wu  already  a place  of  some  iimiortanrc,  when  it  wo*  rrecti-d 
into  a principality,  at  which  time  it  belonged  to  Uw  archbishops  of 
Reims.  It  afterward*  passed  into  the  house  of  La  March,  and  then 
into  that  of  La  Tour  a’Aovergoe,  by  w hich  it  was  Anally  ceded,  in 
1642,  to  Louis  XIII.,  in  exchange  for  the  dutchies  of  Albtet  and  Cha- 
teau-Thierry,  and  the  county  of  Kerens.*  It  was  even  then  noted 
fcr  it*  inanutlicturr  of  woollen  stuffs;  but  >m  it*  union  with  France, 
it  lost  with  it*  municipal  franchises  (fra  nr  kit*  dt  nt  cmnotunr)  a part 
of  il*  industry  : Colbert,  however,  succeeded  in  restoring  it  to  it*  f*»r. 
““  pr«puritv.  by  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  large  quantities  of 
a fine  light  cloth, t which  Louis  XIV.  affected  to  admire,  and  which  on 
that  account  became  Tory  fashionable,  and  a source  of  great  profit  to 
the  manufacturers.  At  present,  it  excels  principally  in  llw  manufac- 
ture of  block  cloths.;  It  is  a well  built  town,  with  several  broad  and 
straight  streets,  and  many  elegant  houses,  and  also  with  a fine  bridge 
over  the  Meuw,  and  an  arsenal,  in  which  the  armour  of  many  celebrat-  i 
ed  knights  is  preserved,  The  old  castle  of  Sedan  was  the  birthplace  I 
of  Marshal  Turenne.” 


•h*itan  bslomacrt  l.wmsilv  loth*  arebMshops  of  Hsian#,  tvrlft  Uni  title  of  Mvcreisa 
principality ; il  passed  from  tbrin  i»u>  llw  h>u»r  of  La  Marck  5 Urea  by  marring* 
lsu>  1 liar  of  La  Tom  d*  Au«erfne,  liotdine  srtalwr  of  ibo  mirror  nor  of  tbs  kins 
J*  Mat  iMtekl  Maurice  4c  h Tour  4 Vaver(iM>,  il  .ki>  of  Houlli.n.  ital 

flither  of  Tsresne*,  cede  I (hi*  tovc/.-lssty  to  l^sti*  Xfll.  in  WJ,  in  nrhanen  fur  :0c 
dutebie*  of  Vlbret  anil  ('iuireait  Thierry  and  tl»«  (msly  of  K'lcui,  MUTtol.  U .w 
«ver,  the  title  of  Frisre  or  *cdan.<  ( flue  Mem. f 
• *•  « si»uke.  He  wa*  tiie  alder  b. other  of  Marthnl  Tureane.  P. 

?*“  li'M,  IN*  was compelled  to  surrender  Sedan  in  itwcn.wa  , wwrrtr-.g,  nowere?, 
u*  title  of  ponce.  Is  Mil,  both  llw  w.rorvtf'ity  and  title  were  wfvndrrcd 

I*  stebance  far  tbe  county  uf  Auvsttfoe  *<>d  »«■  barony  of  1a  T.^r,  wblrb 
btd  .eesi  anlmd  n.  the  crown  by  tbc  ina/riajc  of  I'Mlisrftw  d«  Medlcis,  dtughrer 
«^Mn-ila»en  de  la  Tour  fi*AU*Bfgne,  and  qt*.i  fur  the  dittrliU*  nf  A I Vet  «ivd  Cba 
•"•■Ilsiry,  Ikr  tMinp  «f  Rvmu,  |,Morvrl, -Sec  note  under  Utc  head  of 
1 “♦  nf  Corrrsc. P.  t “ Prap  16**,. »' 

t1,.  ilopnrtin- nt  of  itia  Ardennes  la  particularly  noted  fur  Its  <um>rftne  rloth*. 
(anal  drapsrf#  aofss.  r.f  whirl.  the  Mack  are  rawarksMs  for  their  bean!.  IVu 
abet  j— Tbc  < Kolia  of  JulHnar,  and  tbc  .oprtfmr  feta**  of  Sedan,  as  tvdl  in  tcailti 


ns  In  other  bright  colours,  and  In  Work,  are  fit  only  foe  lim  rich.  (Kd.  Kncj  c.  art. 
France. >— The  manufacture  of  fine  rlutli  al  inula n,  owes  ><•  oriels  to  Nh hulas  Co- 
deoa,  a native  of  Franc*,  wbu  luwl  learned  the  iituio  of  niastufuetnHa*  fine  cJotba  la 
llodnbd.  Hr  obtained  letters  patent  f«r  twenty  years  ia  IHW>,  is  eiu.JnsetMn  with 
J.  It* net  and  Vm  de  M*r»nll*«,  tbrnlmsu  of  I'snt.  Thai  pnvtlegF  liaviag  »«- 
pinrd  in  Mite;,  nr  iv  latte  t*  pair  ut  vein  c ran  ted  by  1»um  A1V.  durio*  Uw  admisls- 
i/iUMin  of  Colls- tt,  by  which  alt  the  ma*tt*r  mam. I'm tureni  then  Is  ."‘edan,  and  thess 
who  rbonld  aflerward*  sntlle  their,  w*c*  ereeted  Into  a r«>mniutiiiy , to  1st  rovsrned 
by  a b »dy  of  statutes  whSCb  haJ  bc-n  prrvirnssly  prepared  by  nn  assembly  of  the 
mnfNtrates  and  inansficturert.  ;£d.  Encyt . vol.  IX.  p.  -bio.  bavoty,  Met,  Coanna. 
t.  III.  p.  2M,  JtjfiV.) — P. 

f “ The  MbUSb,  which  in  it*  course  forms  two  large  curves  (sc  rs- 
pliant  dt m foil  sue  eilr-m/mc)  atni  many  windings,  water*  .Mrnms, 
n town  of  more  importance  from  it*  fortification*  than  from  tin?  num- 
ber of  it*  inhabitants." 

t ••  It  has  never  hern  taken  by  an  enemy,  and  although  ill  built,  is 
a place  of  much  interest  to  a stranger,  from  the  circumstance  that 
Charles  V.  with  a numerous  anny,  was  obliged  to  retreat  from  before 
its  walls,  in  consequence  of  its  vigorous  defence  by  the  Chevalier 
i Bayard." 

h*  “ Charleville  is  only  separated  from  it  by  the  Meuse,  which  again 
bend*  on  itself  so  ns  to  form  a small  peninsula  ." — Charleville  is  011001- 
c-d  on  tlie  Mouse  near  Mczieres,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  abridge 
and  u causeway.  (Voogien.) — P. 

1 “ It  noa**-sses  a handsome  theatre,  a large  public  library,  and  a 
cabinet  of  natural  history  and  antiquities,  in  which  there  ore  many  re- 
markable curiosities.  More  industrious  than  Mnines,  it  manufacture# 

, Annually  about  *I/IOO,OOU  kilogrammes  of  nails,  beside*  arm**  and  hard- 
J ware;!  the  government  al*o  carries  on  there  a manufacture  of  fire* 
j arm*.;  It*  |sirt  k*  convenient  and  its  commerce  very  active." 

* “ Amies  de  lau'*— arm*  of  e*r*«*1  sad  rewtljr  wattmsnship.— F.  1 

* “ FfTmne-ii  " — TOftsin  small  nrtalsa  efkirdw*re,  wrm«*bt  with  tit*  hsntmer 

1 I.  . : ul\  .(*:  1i  .11  .in  >.  »*•.!  M ti  luuir>.  .mil  I.  rs.  and  by 

saddler*.  (So vary. )— P. 

; It  ronlaui*  uw  uf  U*e  five  freal  of  sun*  In  ttw  klugdocs. 

‘ ('boric*  (sonxoga.  . 

1 On  a rock  near  tl»e  town,  to  which  the  name  of  Mount  Olympua 
’ (Mont  Olympr)  has  been  given,  a castle  wu  formerly  situated.  ’ After 
llw*  duke  nt  Nr  vet*  and  Mnntua  hail  lost  the  town,  he  n-mained  pro- 
prietor of  Mount  Olympus ; but  the  king  of  France  wo*  master  of  th* 
gate#  and  wall*  of  tlic  castle,  which  made  the  sovereignty  of  the  duke 
a source  of  much  pleasantry. *’ 
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Before  the  Meuse  leaves  France,  it  waters  a tongue  of 
land  below  Charleville,  which  comprehends  the  greater  part 
of  the  forest  of  the  Ardennes.  It  passes  by  Fumay,  a town 
of  1600  inhabitants,  of  which  the  schistus  quarries  yield 
annually  forty  millions  of  slates.  The  same  river,  near  the 
frontier,  separates  Givet-Notre-Dame  from  Givet-Sl.  Hilaire 
and  Charlemont ; the  two  latter  are  situated  on  the  left  bank, 
but  all  the  three  are  united  by  their  fortifications,  and  form  in 
reality  only  a single  town,  that  is  ranked  among  the  strong 
places  of  the  first  class.  Charlemont,  as  its  name  signifies, 
stands  on  n height ; the  two  Givets  are  situated  below  it, 
the  one  on  the  declivity  and  the  oilier  near  the  base  of  a 
lull  in  an  opposite  direction  ; they  are  regularly  built,  adorn- 
ed with  large  squares,  and  enriched  by  trade.  The  harbour 
is  convenient ; the  duties  were  lately  diminished,  and  the 
•commerce  between  it  and  tlic  Netherlands  has  consequently 
been  increased/  Givet  was  the  birthplace  of  Mehul,  one 
•of  the  best  French  composers.  The  origin  of  this  double 
town  lias  been  attributed  to  two  villages,  which  according 
to  tradition  were  built  before  Cssar’8  time  ;h  die  fortifications 
were  planned  by  Vaubin.  Charlemont  was  founded  by 
Charles  the  Fifth,  but  it  has  belonged  to  France  since  the 
treaty,  of  Nimcguen,  which  was  concluded  in  1678.  Ro- 
croy,  a strong  place,  is  situated  in  a fruitful  plain,  encom- 
passed by  the  forest  of  die  Ardennes ; it  is  celebrated  on 
account  of  a victory  that  the  great  Conde,  then  hardly 
twenty-nvo  years  of  age,  gained  over  the  Spaniards. 

Tlie  Oise  traverses  the  department  of  the  Aisne  from 
oordi-east  to  south-west,  whilst  the  river  from  which  it  has 
taken  its  name,  /lows  across  it  from  east  to  west.  The  two 
rivers  first  water  a chalk  region,  but  as  they  proceed,  they 
pass  between  calcareous  rocks,  to  which  the  chalk  serves  as 
a support.  The  heights  are  mostly  confined  to  die  south, 
low  plains  extend  on  die  north/  The  Somme,  the  Scheldt 
and  die  Sambre  rise  in  die  department.'1  The  tempe  rature 
is  very  variable,  and  the  frosts  in  spring  are  often  hurtful  to 
vegetation.*  The  forests  are  large  and  extensive ; indeed 
die  mast  or  fruit  of  die  beech  produces,  in  some  years,  a 
quantity  of  nil,  equal  in  value  to  £.20,000  ;f  it  is  sold  and 
consumed  in  'the  country.*  Agriculture  has  arrived  at  a 
high  degree  of  perfection ; more  than  two-thirds  of  die  har- 
vest are  exported ; the  number  of  horses,  oxen  and  sheep, 
relatively  to  die  extent  of  surface,  is  much  greater  than  in 
most  other  parts  of  die  kingdom.  The  department  is  well 

* u Charlemont,  a*  it*  name  indicate* . ia  situated  on  a height  (mon- 
tagnr  ) T1k*  two  Givcta,  nnr  of  which  i*  placed  on  the  declivity  of  j 
the  name  height,  and  the  other  on  a corresponding  declivity  on  the  op-  j 
poaitc  aulc  of  the  river,  art*  regularly  built  and  adorned  with  fine  public  i 
■quart-* ; they  po»r**  a convenient  port  on  the  river,  from  which  they  ; 
curry  on  a flourishing  commerce : it  would,  however,  bA  much  incrcas-  j 
ed  by  a diminution  of  the  duties  that  now  (lec£l)  obstruct  communica- 
tion with  the  Netherlands" 

b “ — which  existed,  it  i«  aaid,  in  the  time  of  Cmr," 

* “ The  surface  of  the  territory  i*  characterized  by  height*  on  the  1 
couth,  and  by  low  plain*  on  the  north.” 

J On  it*  northern  frontier. — P. 

* During  the  Last  thirty  yean,  the  temperature  of  the  climate  appear* 
to  have  diminished  ; thin  may  perhap*  be  attributed  to  the  increase  of 
the  forests,  cince  within  that  period  the  number  of  tree*  ha*  been  con- 
siderably augmented  M.  R. 

r 14 — to  more  than  200,000  francs" — about  £AG00. — P. 

* M.  Braver,  BUtistique  du  department  do  I'Aisne. 

k “ It  export*  about  one-third  of  the  grain  it  produce*,  rear*  many 
more  aheep  than  moat  of  the  other  department*,  and  poaacwea  a much 
greater  number  of  horse*.  The  extent  of  it*  road*  and  navigable  water* 
fc*  greater  than  the  medium  extent  in  Prance,  and  it*  population,  indus- 
try *nd  intelligence  are  in  proportion  to  these  advantage-*."" 

* M,  le  baron  Ch.  Dapta,  Force*  prodacUvf*  at  (oainerrialei  Je  la  France,  l. 
IL  p.  87. 

1 “-which  carrie*  on  atrvrral  kind*  of  manufacture ; it  furnishes  thread 
for  lace  (JU  d denUllcx.)  cliafmg-diahe*  (recAaudx,)  nail*  and  bar-iron.” 


provided  with  roads  and  navigable  rivers,  aad  it  seems  as  if 
the  knowledge  and  industry  of  the  inhabitant!  were  propor- 
tionate to  their  means  of  communication. h 

The  Oise  is  not  larger  than  a rivulet  at  the  burgh  of 
Hiroon,  which  carries  on  a trade  in  lace,  cutlery,  naib  and 
iron  bars.1  Nouvion  en  Tterarche11  contains  lltree  thousand 
individuals ; glass  forms  the  principal  article  of  commerce, 
and  the  glass-works  are  the  most  remarkable  buildings  in 
the  place.  Tlic  rich  pastures  in  the  district  enable  the  in- 
habitants to  supply  differ  eat  parts  of  France  with  excellent 
cheese.1  The  small  town  of  Guise,  formerly  a stronghold, 
was  erected  into  a dutchy"  by  Francis  the  First  in  favour 
of  Claude  of  Lorraine ;■  it  is  at  present  peopled  by  three 
thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants,  and  die  lower  orders  are 
mostly  employed  in  manufacturing  cotton/  Venrina,  still 
less  populous,  rises  like  an  amphidieatre  on  the  banks  of  the 
Velpion ; it  is  mentioned  in  history  on  account  of  die  treaty 
I concluded  in  1 598,  between  Henry  die  Fourth  and  Philip 
• the  Second  of  Spain. 

Many  villages,  burghs  and  small  towns  are  scattered  in 
j the  distrief  of  St.  Quentin ; die  inlwbitants  manufacture 
fine  linen,  gauze  and  shawls  of  different  sorts/  All  these 
, branches  of  industry  are  united  in  St.  Quentin, i the  chief 
I town,  of  which  the  population  has  doubled  within  the  last 
forty  years.  It  is  well  built,  and  a subterranean  canal, 
almost  two  leagues  in  length,*  facilitates  die  conveyance  of 
! goods.  Its  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Somme,  at  the 
distance  of  some  leagues  from  its  source,  corresponds  very 
well  with  the  position  of  .dug-tufa  Veromanduomm  on  the 
Samara,*  in  ancient  times,  the  chief  city  of  the  ytromanduu 
It  was  sacked  by  the  barbarians  at  die  commencement  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  afterwards  rebuilt,  when  it  look  the 
name  which  it  now  bears,  in  honour  of  St.  Quentin,  because 
Su  Elui  pretended  to  have  found  his  bones  in  the  ruins  of 
die  ancient  city,  three  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  his 
martyrdom. 

The  Oise,  at  no  great  distance  below  its  confluence  with 
the  Serre,  waters  a large  island,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  which  is  situated  the  small  fortified  town  of  Iai  Fere;  it 
' contains  two  tliousand  five  hundred  inhabitants,  and  lias  a 
school  of  artillery,  and  an  arsenal.  A subterranean  passage, 
two  hundred  feel  in  length,  supported  by  arcades  sixty  feet 
in  height,  is  said  to  be  the  work  .of  Goujon,  it  is  certainly 
j constructed  with  great  elegance  and  skill.1  A detachment 


* Thirracbr  (Vosgien,)  Tie  roc  be  (Encyc . Moth-)— w district  of  Pi- 
eardy,  in  which  Nouvion  is  situated.  Bee  page  1018.  Ticrarcbe  must 
be  a typographical  error — P. 

1 **  Nouvion  en  Ticrarcbe,  ft  Itncrg  of  3000  inhabitant*,  pcaMTsses  a 
larffj-  glass  manufactory  (osrrsrts.)  Ft*  fertile  pasture*  enable  it  to  far* 
nri^a  great  quantity  of  cheese  similar  to  that  of  Marollr*/” 

• A rillnfr  hi  ih*  department  of  Ibc  North,  one  IragiM  E.  ot  LanArecy.  ( Yc*fM*.) 
—See  note  ‘ paje  |014.^P. 


* M Ducbe-pairir." 

° Younger  sun  of  Reo£  II.  duke  af  Lorraine. — P. 

» “ It  possesses  arveral  cotton  mills  (JUuiurt * d*  «ton-)” 

* u The  arrondnwrment  of  St.  Quentin  is  fall  of  villages,  Untrgt  and 
small  town*  ( nlles ,)  in  which  lawn,  gauze  and  cashmere  shawl*  aro 
manufactured  .** 

* St.  Quintin.  . 

r « — and  it*  canal,  which  is  carried  under  ground  for  an  extent  of 

nearly  two  league*" — 80.  Quentin  oommttnieate*  with  tin*  Oise  by  to# 
canal  of  I,a  Fere,  1 1 league*  in  length,  and  with  the  Scheldt  by  another 
canal,  more  than  32  mile*  in  length,  in  which  there  are  two  tunnel*, 
one  of  1191  yard*,  and  another  of  3 mile*  106»  yard* ; there  t*  also  a 
third  canal  along  the  Somme  below  Bt.  Quentin.  I he*e  three  canal* 
are  called  the  canals  of  Picardy-  (EJ.  Encyc.  art.  Navig.  Inland.)  r. 

* The  ancient  name  of  the  Botnntr. — P - , , . , , . , 

* “ It  po*M'H*c*  a subterranean  galleir  IG0  fact  in  length,  of  which 
the  arcade*  arc  I50  feet  in  height,  and  which  from  its  elegant  construe 
tion  lus  been  attributed  to  Jean  Goujon/ * (a  celebrated  sculptor  in  tha 


Kith  century  .)— P. 
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of  die  Prussian  army  appeared  before  La  F ere  on  llie  26ih 
of  February  1814,  and  as  it  was  then  only  defended  by  four 
hundred  Deo,  it  was  compelled  to  surrender ; tire  enemy 
took  possession  of  whatever  there  was  in  tire  annual  and  in 
the  library.*  He  Prussians  having  been  informed  that  it 
was  well  supplied  with  provisions,**  attempted  to  take  it  a 
second  time  in  1816.  The  garrison  was  by  no  mean* 
strong  but  tire  troops,  tire  naiiouai  guard  and  even  the 
women  displayed  great  bravery  and  determination ; they  j 
suffered  the  severest  privations  during  a blockade  dial  lasted 
nearly  five  months,  when  at  last  the  enemy  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  retire.  The  Prussians  asked  permission  to  pass 
tlirough  llie  town,  n condition  which  the  citizens  refused ; j 
the  general  then  raised  tire  blockade,  and  seul  a letter  to  the 
fiudiorities,  congratulating  them  on  tire  courage  of  die  inliab- 
itants  and  the  ptrrison.  The  burgh  of  St.  Gobaii/  in  dre 
same  district,4  is  known  in  France  for  its  mirrors  and  look- 
ing glasses,  some  of  dre  former  are  ten  feel  in  height  by  five 
in"  breadth  ;*  direc  millions  of  bottles  are  made  every  year 
in  the  neighbouring  burgh  of  Folembray/ 

Laoo,  a strong  and  well  built  town  about  five  leagues  to 
the  south-east  of  I*a  Fere,  crowns  a detached  hill  in  dre 
middle  of  a large  plain.  It  owes  its  origin  to  a Gallic  for- 
tress, which  in  the  fifth  century  bore  die  name  of  I*audu- 
nwn  ;*  it  was  enlarged  by  Clovis,1*  and  it  became  a royal 
residence  under  the  kings  of  the  second  race ; indeed 
l/othairc  and  l»uis  the  Fifth  were  born  in  the  town.  The 
most  remarkable  buildings  are  Ute  old  cathedral,1  a fine 
Gothic  edifice,  built  in  the  year  1116,  ami  the  tower  of 
Lewis  d’Outre-Mer,  which  tbe  Vandals  of  the  revolution 
attempted  in  vain  to  destroy  in  die  year  1794/  Tire  burgh  j 
of  Noire-Danre  de  Liesse,'  about  direc  leagues  to  dre  norm- 
east  of  Laon,  was  built  ift  the  time  of  dre  crusades ; it  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  a miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin, 
which,  according  to  the  legends,  was  brought  from  Cairo  in  I 
a single  night  by  the  daughter  of  an  Egyptian  sultan. 

Soissons,  die  capital  of  a district,1*  and  die  see  of  a bish- 


• 44  Library  of  the  school  of  artillery." 

b 44 — that  it*  military  establishments  had  born  repaired  and  provi- 
■ioiv  d — " « St.  Cobin. 

4 «— in  the  vicinity  of  thr  town"  (La  Kerr) — I miles  8.  of  La 
Fere.— P. 

• 44 — i*  noted  for  it*  (flans  works,  in  which  mirrors  are  cart,  ten  feet 
in  bright  and  five  in  breadth." — Thr  glass  manufactory  at  Bl  Gobin 
was  originally  established  in  Paris,  under  thr  direction  of  a company 
patented  by  Colbert  1GG&.  It  was  the  first  establishment  in  France  in 
which  mirrors  were  manufactured.  It  was  afterwords  removed  for  thr 
advantage  of  furl  to  the  old  castle  of  St.  Gobin,  situated  near  thr  Oise, 
and  in  thr  vicinity  of  a large  forest. — P. 

1 “ In  thr  neighbouring  village  of  Folembray,  there  is  an  establish- 
ment (vtrrtrie,)  in  which  loO^WO  bell-glasses  arid  3,000,000  bottles  are 
annually  manufactured." 

• Laudanum,  iMgdunnm  CJaralutn.  (Morcri.) — luiodunum,  LodMvni. 
(Kn c Meth  1-P. 

• “ Clovis  built  there  a few  Housrs  (queJauir  maijt/nj)” — Laon  was 
at  first  only  a castle  built  on  thr  summit  of  a hill,  from  which  circum- 
stance its  original  name  ( IctuduNum “)  was  derived.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  made  a town  by  Clovis,  in  whose  reign  an  episcopal  church  (bisli. 
opric)  was  founded  there  by  St.  Remi.  (Mareri.}— P. 

• Oss  (Cattle,)  a bin  or  Mountain,  or  s furtrew  on  s bright. — P. 

• 44  The  former  cathedral  (I'aneirnne  ratMdrale,)” — The  bishopric  of 
Loon  was  suppressed  during  the  revolution.—  P. 

a "—and  the  tower  of  Louis  the  Stranger/  in  tin*  square  of  I a 
Hum  (Place  de  la  Hurt,)  which  they  attempted  in  vain  to  demolish 
in  17SM." 

• L«m  IV.  ^•Otiiw-Wre  wtbr  Transmit  or,  so  railed  from  bis  sails  in  Er.|tan4 
br6«S  IlM  ati  mMin  to  lbs  tfcmcre. I*. 

1 41  Tire  Inmrf  of  Notre- Dim  it  de  Liens,  which  has  long  bore  the 
name  of  Notre- Dime  de  Liesse"— Liesse  or  Nntre-Dame  de  IJesre 
(.Yostni  Domini  de  LaSiUa.)  Tire  name  was  written  Liens  in  the 
time  of  Charles  VI.,  and  Liancv  or  Lienee  in  thr  old  French 
geographers.  (Enc.  Meth.)— P.  • 44  Arrondisscnrent." 


opric,  is  a neat  ami  well  built  town,  and  claims  a very 
ancient  origin ; it  was  called  Sotiodunum*  before  the  mu- 
nificence of  Augustus  induced  the  inhabitants  to  change  the 
name  to  tliat  of  Augusta  Suasion  urn.  It  is  situated  in  a fruit- 
ful valley  watered  by  the  ALsue ; it  had  its  kings  before  the 
conquest  of  Gaul,  and  even  alter  the  invasion  of  the  Franks.* 
It  was  in  its  neighbourhood  that  die  feeble  remains  of  the 
Human  power  were  destroyed  by  Clovis.  The  present 
fortifications  were  erected  bv  die  duke  of  Mayenne,  who 
made  it  bis  principal  dept*  o(  amis  and  ammunition/  'Hie 
temporary  works  of  defence  tliat  were  raised  in  1615, 
enabled  it  to  oiler  a long  resistance  to  tbe  allied  armies. 

The  small  town  of  La  Feite-MUon*  near  the  forest  of 
Villers-Cottercts,  is  built  like  an  amphitheatre  on  die  de- 
clivity of  a hill ; it  is  w utered  bv  die  Ourcq,  encompassed 
with  walls,  and  commanded  by  die  ruins  of  a strong  castle/ 
It  claims  die  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  Racine  ;*  the 
bust  of  die  poet  decorates  the  public  library,  which  contains 
seventeen  thousand  volumes,  but  lib  statue  ought  to  be 
erected  in  die  court  of  the  town-house.1  As  there  are  three 
churches,  an  hospital  and  different  public  institutions,  it 
might  Lie  supposed  that  the  town  w as  a place  of  some  impor- 
tance, the  population,  however,  does  not  exceed  two  thou- 
sand direc  hundred,  individuals.*  Chateau-Thierry*  is 
situated  oq  die  Marne;  a public  walk  extends  on  die  right 
hank  of  the  river,  and  the  town  is  separated  by  a modem 
bridge  from  one  of  the  suburbs*  The  new  buddings  con- 
trast well  with  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  from  which  die  town 
derives  its  name/  The  castle  itself  was  built  by  Charles 
Muriel  in  the  year  720,  as  a residence  for  die  young  king 
Thierry  die  [•  ourth.*  It  was  inhabited  by  Uiat  prince,  by 
the  counts  of  Vermandois,  and  by  those  of  Cliampagne,  by 
Henry  the  Second,  by  die  duke  of  Alencoo,  who  died  in  it, 
by  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  and  by  the  dukes  of  Bouillon ; 
houses  were  gradually  built  round  it,  and  in  one  of  them 
still  inhabited,  llie  celebrated  I^afontaine  was  bom.** 

| The  department  of  die  Seine  and  Marne  is  traversed  on 


- Il  waa  tire  .Vonodunum  of  Cresar  (De  Bill.  Gall.  11.  $l3>— P 

• Soissons  was  the  capital  of  some  of  the  French  king*  of  tbe  firrt 
race,  who  were  on  that  account  called  king*  of  ' Soissons.  (Enc 
Metli.)— P. 

P 44  It  own  it*  prerent  walla  (nueintt)  to  the  duke  of  Mayenne/ 
who  made  it  one  ol  hi*  principal  rtrong  holds  (place*  d'amu*.)' 

• Chief  of  Um>  Uifii,  alter  lire  death  uf  llenry  III  — P. 

i LaL  Firmiia*  Milvmis. — There  are  fifteen  French  town*,  mention- 
ed in  Vosgicn,  that  bear  the  name  of  Ferto,  with  a aumanre  attached.— 
il  1 1.  i l«al.  Mu)  aignifrea  a strong  place,  generally  built  on  a rock, 
and  intended  aa  a idocc  of  refuge  from  the  incursions  of  enemies.  (Enc. 
Moth.)— P. 

r it  contains  the  ruins  of  a rtrong  castle." — It  pooresres  a very 
fine  castle  (ekdtrnu,)  called  the  great  house  (la  grande  matron,)  which 
belong*  to  the  bishops  of  Sauaiona.  (Enc.  Metli.) — P. 

• Racine  wa*  born  at  La  Fertc-MUon,  Dec.  ill,  1(530. — P. 

• 44 — in  lire  public  square  fronting  the  town-boose  ( plate  d*  /'AdfW- 
de-rille.y ' 

44  “ Its  three  churclies  snd  its  hospital  are  well  kept  and  of  elegant 
architecture.  From  tlii*  circumstance  it  might  be  concluded  tliat  the 
town  was  a place  of  some  importance  ; its  population,  however,  scarcely 
exceeds  soul*  : we  can  hardly  need  therefore  a more  striking  proof 
of  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  it*  inhabitant*." 

• Lai  ( uftrttm  Thratforiri. 

i 44  Its  pmmrnndr  borders  the  right  hank  of  the  river,  and  an  elegant 
bridge  separates  it  from  one  of  its  suburbs.  It  is  a well  built  town,  and 
rises  in  tne  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  presents  a fine  appearance 
when  seen  from  tire  left  bonk  of  the  Marne,  and  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  from  which  it  derives  its  name." 

» Thierry  II.  of  the  kings  of  Neustria  (Soissons  or  Paris,)  and  IV. 
of  the  Mrrnvinpian  dynasty. — There  were  several  branches  of  the  Me- 
rovingian family  ; tire  iltree  principal  were  those  «<f  Neustria,  Orleans 
and  Aurtmsta. — P. 

““In  ronsrqneiree  of  this  residence,  tire  town  of  Cliatrau-Threrry  rose 
at  tire  fool  of  the  castle.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Lafoiilaine,  the  c«l 
cbm  ted  fabulist,  and  the  house  in  which  he  was  born  still  remain*. ' 
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the  south  by  the  first  of  those  rivers,  and  on  the  north  by 
the  second.  La  Ferte  sous  Jouare/  a small  town  on  die 
Marne,  is  situated  in  a pleasant  and  fruitful  valley ; the 
cleanliness  which  prevails,  the  elegant  simplicity  of  the 
houses,  and  the  activity  of  the  port  on  the  Marne,  indicate 
an  industrious  city.  The  population  amounts  to  about  four 
thousand  souls;  there  are  two  manufactories  of  carding 
combs,  in  which  forty  thousand  kilogrammes  of  leather  and 
iron  are  used  every  year ; it  expons  a great  quantity  of 
mill-stones  into  different  countries,  and  carries  on  a consid- 
erable trade  in  wood  and  charcoal  for  the  supply  of  die 
capital.*  The  neat  burgh  of  Dam  mart  in  to  the  north  of  the 
Marne,  rises  on  a detached  hill,  in  the  form  of  an  amphithe- 
atre, and  commands  a view  which  extends  to  a distance  of 
more  than  fifteen  leagues ; a cattle  fair  of  some  consequence 
is  held  every  year  iu  the  month  of  December/  Juilly,  a 
place  of  some  celebrity  on  account  of  a college,4  is  situated 
near  the  burgh  of  C hellos,4  where  Chilperic  was  assassinat- 
ed in  584  ; part  of  a rich  abbey  still  remains,  it  was  founded 
in  the  seventh  century  by  Batilda,  the  wife  of  Clovis  the 
Second/ 

Meaux  on  tho  banks  of  the  Marne*  is  the  chief  town  in  a 
subprefecture,  and  the  sec  of  a bislxrprie.  It  was  the  an- 
cient city  of  Jatinum,  the  capital  of  the  Mtldi ; hence  it 
was  called  Mclda  after  the  Roman  conquest.*  It  was  a 
place  of  some  importance  under  the  kings  of  the  first  race ; 
at  a later  period  the  inhabitants  were  among  the  first  in 
France,  who  embraced  the  principles  of  the  reformation, 
and  no  other  town  suffered  more  during  the  religious  wars 
in  the  sixteenth  century.1  The  Marne  divides  it  into  two 
unequal  parts,  and  the  Uurcq  canal  flows  below  the  remains 
of  walls  that  were  destroyed  in  the  time  of  the  League/ 
The  streets  are  regular,  the  houses  are  well  built,  and  within 
the  cathedral  are  deposited  the  ashes  of  the  celebrated 
Bossuet.  The  town  carries  on  a great  trade  with  Paris  in 
oats  and  corn  ; it  sends  besides  into  different  parts  of  France, 
more  than  34100,(100  kilogrammes1  of  cheese,  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  die  ancient  province." 

Many  places  are  supplied  with  quills  from  Brie-Comte- 


* La  Ferte-Aucol  (Ftnauxss  Jhttulphi)  [-Auoout,  Enc.  MethJ  or  La 
Ferte  whm  Jounrre.  { V oagicn . V— Tlie  Liter  name  is  derived  from  it* 
situation  below  the  Untrg  of  Jouare,  formerly  noted  for  it*  magnificent 
abbey  of  Benedictine* — P. 

k “ It  derive*  it*  prosperity  from  two  card*  manu&etorie*,  in  which 
40.000  kilttf  rarames  of  Lather  and  iron  are  consumed  annually ; from 
it*  large  buhrstonH  quarries,  in  which  mill-stones  ere  made  to  such  an 
extent  that  50.000  kilogramme*  of  iron  are  employed  in  hooping  them, 
and  from  which  they  are  exported  in  groat  quantities  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  also  from  a considerable  Unde  in  wood  and  charcoal  fur  the 
supply  of  Pari*.” 

* **  Cat**." — cards  fcr  wool,  cotton,  fee. 

t"  Pkrws  neuUrro*." 

• 41  It  manufacture*  lace,  and  a cattle  fair  of  considerable  importance 
is  held  there  every  rear  in  the  beginning  of  December.'' 

4 Originally  an  abbey,  but  erected  into  a college  by  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Oratory,  Itf3!l. — p, 

• ‘-After  passing  through  Juitly  * — we  arrive  at  the  kmr#  of  Chelles" 
— Damnuurtm  is  on  the  northern  frontier  of  tin*  department,  5 league* 
N.  W.  of  Meaux,  and  Chellc*  near  the  Manw*t  4 league*  E.  of  Paris, 
and  consequently  8.  W.  of  Meaux.  Juilly  is  3 leagues  N.  W,  of 
Meaux,  and  of  course  on  the  route  from  Daramartin  to  Chrllr*. — P. 

• JsUH.  m Jully.  {Cue.  Meti.>— Julty,  (Moral.) 

r 11  The  building  is  all  that  remain*  of  the  rich  abbey,  founded  in 
the  seventh  century  by  BntiMa,  wife  of  Clovis  II.” — An  abbey  of  Ben- 
edictjne  nuns,  founded  U2i— -suppressed  during  tltc  revolution.  The 
original  dues  not  say  that  a part  ut  tltc  abbey  remains,  but  licit  nothing 
w left  of  the  institution  but  its  building*. — P. 

• ‘-.ksoending  the  Marne  [from  Chcllcs]wt'arriv<*alMt  aux  —Meaux 
*»  12  leagues  N.  E-  and  Che  lira  4 leagues  K.  of’  Pari*.  { Vosgien) — P. 

k M — whence  it  afterwards  look  Uw  name  of  Mei dtr." 

* “ It  was  one  of  tho*e  town*  which  most  readily  embraced  lire 
reformation,*  cm!  also  one  of  those  which  suffered  most  from  the  re* 


Robert ; the  chtirch  is  elegantly  built,  the  Gothic  arches  in 
the  interior  are  remarkable  for  iheir  lightness,  and  the  tower 
rises  to  a considerable  height ; ruins  covered  with  ivy  indi- 
cate the  site  of  an  ancient  castle,  that  belonged  to  the.  counts 
of  Brie/  Melun,  the  birthplace  of  James  Arnyot,®  and  the 
ancient  city  of  Meioduntun,  is  divided  into  three  parts?  by  the 
Seine;  it  stands  at  die  base  of  a hill,  and  neat  houses  and 
clean  streets  add  perhaps  to  the  effect  of  a picturesque  situa- 
tion ; the  ruins  ol  an  old  castle  rise  on  the  adjoining  lull,  it 
was  inhabited  by  queen  Blanche  and  several  kings  of 
France/  Mdun  is  the  capital  of  the  department,  and  a 
road  leads  to  Fontainebleau,  from  which  it  is  distant  about 
four  leagues ; the  latter  town  is  regularly  built  and  surround- 
ed by  a large  forest.  The  neighbouring  country  is  covered 
with  the  richest  verdure,  lofty  oaks  sliade  the  walks  and 
alleys,  inequalities  in  the  soil,  and  masses  of  sandstone  vary 
die  scenery.  The  plan  of  tltc  royal  castle  was  committed  to 
Primaticc’by  Francis  die  First,  it  was  afterwards  embellish- 
ed by  five  kings.  Henry  the  Third  was  born  in  the  same 
edifice,  and  Pius  the  Seventh  resided  in  it  eighteen  months ; 
it  wits  dicre  that  the  crime  which  has  been  attributed  to 
Christina  of  Sweden  was  committed,  it  was  tliere  that  Na- 
poleon abdicated.  The  town-  consisted  originally  of  the 
liouses  which  were  grouped  round  a casde  built  by  Lewis 
the  Young  in  1169.  It  lias  been  affirmed  that  it  was  first 
called  Fontainc-BdU-Eau,  but  die  name  of  Font  Bliaudx 
which  occurs  in  several  deeds,  sen  es  to  confirm  the  com- 
mon opinion  concerning  the  discovery  of  a spring.  A dog 
named  Bliaud , belonging  to  Lewis  die  Seventh,  was  missed 
in  the  chase,  and  after  a long  search  the  king  found  k 
quenching  his  thirst  at  a stream  until  dien  unknown ; die 
place  was  afterwards  chosen  as  die  site  of  a hunting  resi- 
dence. Dancourt  and  Poinsinet  are  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinguished literary  men  diat  die  town  has  produced/ 

Nemours  is  situated  at  die  extremity  of  die  same  forest 
below  die  old  casde  of  Ncmus ; the  groves,  by  which  they 
were  formerly  surrounded,  account  for  the  names  of  die  cas- 
de and  the  town.  Nemours  was  erected  into  a titular  dutcliy 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  die  duke  who  fell  at  the  Imt- 

ligiou*  wars  in  the  sixteenth  century." 

• h wa*  llw  Sr*i  low*  I*  Feast*,  is  wbkb  tie  FroUrtnat*  began  l«  preach  tiwlr 
4uc4riNM.  (MotrrL)— P. 

• " The  canal  af  the  Oureq  * flow*  at  the  loot  of  it*  ruined  wall*, 
which  date  froui  the  period  of  those  religious  troubles.” 

• A <an*l  draw*  from  ttw  rim  Osreq,  for  lbs  parpes*  *f  ««  Paring  Pari*  w*h 
wot**.— P. 

‘ The  kilogramme  is  equal  to  2 lb*.  3 ox.  5 dr.  Avoirdupois.  Tr. 

*■  It  Is  a well  built  town,  and  within  it*  cathedral,  a building  of 
elegant  architecture/  Uw  **hrs  of  Boasuet  are  deposited.  It  i*  the 
centre  of  an  rxtenaive  trade  in  oat*  and  com,  for  the  °f  I>ar**  S it 

man  far  It  ires  cotton  staff*,  and  export*  annually  3,200,000  kilogramme* 
of  cheese,  which  still  retain*  Uie  name  of  it*  ancient  province,  I 

• Til*  ekoif  o ( the  cathedral  i*  coiiM«kr*«i  « iiLi»trr  piece.  (Vo»|>iea.) — P, 

f Meaux  was  liar  capUal  of  Upper  Brie  I Waste  Brit.)  tVa>(W»0  ***«  ho**  fr- 

Vt4 The  eliere*  mads  in  ttik  de  Brit,  Ssvai)  ] k e*t**«x»  the  best  i* 

RtMv  (U.  Ee»cye.)-P. 

■ **  Brie-Cotnte- Robert / a amnll  town  of  3000  souls,  in  which  writ- 
ing  quiUa  an-  {nepurd,  contain*  an  elegantly  built  church — and  rotiu 
remain*  of  the  ancient  castle  of  the  count*  of  Brie." 

•Now  called  Rrk  *ur  Vena.  (Vosglea.)— P. 

• The  translator  of  Plutarch.— P. 

a *■  — into  several  part*-’ — Melun,  like  Pari*,  i*  divided  into 
parts  by  the  Seine — one  part  on  the  north  in  Brie,  another  on  an  *a*and 
in  the  river,  and  a third  on  the  south  in  Gatiuoi*.  (Moreri.)— P- 

1 4*  It*  position  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  it*  neat  house*,  and  it*  straight 
and  regular  street*,  give  it  an  agreeable  aspect.  It  atill  preserve*  Uie 
ruin*  of  a castle,  which  Queen  Blanche  and  wveral  of  the  king*  of 
France  inhabited.'*  . , 

f ‘*At  the  distance  of  four  league*  to  Uw  *ouUi  of  Melon,  the  capital 

of  the  department,  Fontainebleau,  regularly  built  intlie  midst  of  an  ex- 
tensive forest,  which  lias  become  celebrated  from  the  richness  of  ite 
YCoetstfon,  ita  old  oak*,  iU  broad  and  beautiful  »Uv*ys,  its  uneven  *«r 


EUROPE. 
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tie  of  Cerignole,  was  the  last  descendant  of  the  family  of  i 
Annaenac.*  The  dutrhy  has  been  perpetuated  in  die  bouse  1 
of  Orleans  since  the  time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The 
population  amounts  to  three  thousand  seven  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. An  old  castle  rises  above  a modem  bridge  on  the 
Loing,  but  the  town  is  also  watered  by  a canal,  and  it  car- 
ries on  a considerable  trade  in  proportion  to  its  size.*  The 
same  feeder  of  the  Seine,  and  the  same  canal  water  the 
ancient  and  pleasant  town  of  Moral;  but  the  Yonne  enters 
the  Seine  about  two  leagues  aliove  it  at  Montereau-Font- 
Yonne, — the  Condatc  of  the  Gauls,  so  called  from  its 
lituation  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers;  the  name  of 
Monastcriolum,  which  it  obtained  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  die  country,  lias  been  gradually  corrupted 
into  Montereau.*  The  bridge  in  the  town  serves  to  recall 
two  important  events : Charles  the  Seventh,  then  dauphin, 
and  John  Sans  Four,  duke  of  Burgundy,  having  agreed  to 
meet  there  in  the  year  1419,  the  auke  was  mnrdered  by 
assassins,  who  were  suborned  by  Charles : it  was  near  die 
same  bridge  that  the  allied  armies  were  defeated  by  die 
French  in  1814.4  The  town  possesses  a considerable  trade 
in  porcelain ; the  population  does  not  exceed  four  tiiousaiid 
inhabitants." 

A road  from  die  small  town  of  Bray  sur  Seine  extends 
along  die  valley  watered  by  die  Vouzie,  and  leads  to  Bro- 
vins, which  is  called  Cast  rum  Provintim1  in  the  chronicles  ; 
of  die  eighth  century ; it  is  not,  however,  improbable  that  it  | 


face,  covered  bjr  a sandy  soil,  here  and  Ibrre  interspersed  with  hillocks  I 
formed  by  broken  blocks  of  sandstone,  and  in  short  from  the  beauty 
of  its  scenery,  is  remarkable  for  ita  roval  palace  (e/i Alrau  roual,)  built 
under  the  direction  of  Primaticcio  by  fnuicis  I .,  and  which  five  kings 
hare  since  embellished.  This  edifice  hoa  been  the  scene  of  many  In* 
te renting  events,  from  the  birth  of  Henry  III.  to  the  eighteen  months' 
residence  of  Pius  VII.,  and  from  the  act  of  cruelty  committed  there  by 
Christina  of  Sweden,*  to  the  abdication  of  Napoleon.  The  town  owes 
its  origin  to  the  hows  that  were  group'd  round  a castle  built  by  Louis 
the  Young  in  lift*.  Its  original  name  is  said  to  have  been  Fmimn/- 
little- Kau  ;1  but  that  of  Pons  Wiaudt,  which  it  hears  in  the  documents 
of  the  period,  serves  to  justify  the  opinion,  tliat  the  discovery  of  a 
spring  by  one  of  the  dogs  of  Louis  VII.,  called  Bliaud,  who  was’ found 
quenching  his  thirst  in  it,  led  that  prinre  to  select  the  place  as  the  site  I 


of  a hunting  residence.  Before  this  castle  was  erected,  the  surrounding  I 
forest  bore  the  name  of  the  forest  of  Bicvre.  Philip  the  Fair  may  be 
mentioned  among  the  princes,  and  Dancourt  and  Poinainct « among  I 


the  literary  men,  who  were  born  in  Fontainebleau.*’ 

•The  marder  of  MoniUdeschi.  brr  im-Ur  cf  horse,  by  her  orders,  and  almost  In 
her  immediate  presnne*  — P. 

t Lai.  >’•**  orl/sf  sms— said  lo  he  so  named  Cram  the  beauty  of  a fountain  In  the 


palace  rsrSrns.— P. 
t V.  C.  Dancourt,  tl 


'*  TV  pleasant  town  of  Nemours  risen  on  tlie  skirts  of  the  forest 
of  Fontainebleau,  at  the  fool  of  a castle  called  .Ynwur,  from  its  situa- 
tion in  the  midst  of  woods.  The  name  of  the  town  is  derived  from 
that  of  the  castle.*  Its  lords  first  took  the  title  of  chevaliers,  but  in  i 
the  14th  ornturv  it  was  erected  into  a dutrhy  (dsMe-pstrse.)  The  i 
duke  of  Nemours  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cerignula,!  was  the  Last  dc-  i 
see n dan t of  the  house  of  Amtagnar.1" 

" ntuor  n It  mi  f.irinertv  called  -Vriwi  ami  AVmmi  , the  last  ' 

of  wbleh  ha-  Seen  changed  into  Nrmmin.  (foie.  P. 

t A town  to  Apulia,  Where  the  Fresrh  were  defeated  in  ISOO—P. 

; The  selrnor)  wi  .Nemours  wa«  purchnaed  of  it*  original  feudal  beds,  (who  mere  ' 
ly  h>rv  the  Wle  of  chevaliers,:  l.y  PI.  Gm.i.  and  PVitlip  the  Uardy,  in  the  I.Sb  cen-  I 
lury.  It  was  erected  Into  a dutchy  by  Charles  VI.  In  1401,  In  favour  of  Chutes  III. 
kmx  of  Navarre  ; hut  reverted  to  the  crown  in  1C&.  Uni.  XI.  ceiled  It,  In  1461,  to  l| 
Jau>M  d’Arsiagnnr.  who  led  two  s ure,  John  and  I.ouw,  both  of  whom  died  without  ! 
Issae  j the  latter  fell  in  the  bs'tlr  af  CVrtfnoln,  IVA  As  il.«  dutrhy  was  descend  k-  I 
hie  only  to  the  maid  line.  It  agnin  reverted  to  the  crown  on  the  .Until  of  I, ..it*  d*  \r 
marnae,  and  In  1307  was  rrant-d  bv  I— .1.  XII.  [by  a ..rw  erection.  line,  Mrth  J I 
to  his  nejihrw,  Casioti  d«  Puli,  who  was  killed  ai  lbs  baiUe  ,4  Ravenna,  I5IA  i 
Francks  1.  gave  it  to  1511  to  JiiUimi  He  Medici*,  and  upon  in  ifiO*,  to  hn  uncle,  Phil 
Ip  tif  Savoy,  in  whore  family  It  continued  till  ita  ternlnation  to  HB0,  nsi  tor  death  , 
of  Henry  of  Favojr,  tlw  last  of  the  mvle  Itoesgr.  The  tlsuhy  ws- finally  iranted 
by  U-ub  XIV.,  to  his  brother,  Philip  dnlve  of  Orleans,  in  whu**  firmly  it  still  eon  if 
tianea,  whence  the  Utta  of  Urn  n ernd  son  of  the  nroseal  kins  ot  the  French.  (Mo-  1 

mi.  ktoe.  Jleth.H-P.  y 

* m TV  streets  in  Nemours  are  broad  and  straight ; it  possesses  a 1 
large  library  in  Proportion  to  its  population,  an  old  castle,  and  a fine 
bridge  over  the  luting;  it  is  also  traversed  by  a canal,*  and  carries  on 
• considerable  commerce." 


|j  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.*  It  is  encompassed  with 
1 old  trulls,  and  with  ramparts  ;h  die  upper  town  is  built  oo  a 
hill,  and  the  remains  ol  a fort  that  the  inhabitants  attribute 
to  the  Homans,  rise  on  the  summit  ;*  several  monuments  of 
the  middle  ages  may  be  observed  in  different  directions.  It 
has  of  late  years  become  a place  of  resort  on  account  of  a 
ferruginous  spring.*  The  counts  of  Champagne  used  for- 
merly to  reside  at  Provins ; llte  nuinher  ol  its  iidiabilaou, 
inconsiderable  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  renders  it  probable 
that  it  was  then  more  important  dian  at  present.  Rozoyk 
on  the  small  river  Yeresk  is  surrounded  with  ramparts  shaded 
by  lofty  trees,  and  is  adorned  by  a fine  Gothic  church,  but 
it  is  cliiefly  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  die  famous  paper 
manufactory  at  Courtalin,  an  adjoining  hamlet;  die  waters 
that  supply  the  works  rise  to  die  lieight  of  a hundred  and 
j sixty  feet.1  Com  and  leather  are  die  principal  articles  of 
! trade  at  Coukimmiers,  ‘the  small  capital  of  a subprefecture.* 
Before  we  leave  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Marne, 

! it  may  be  remarked  diat  it  abounds  in  com”  and  wine,  that 
more  sheep  are  reared  in  it  than  in  most  odier  departments, 
and  that  it  derives  great  advantages  from  numerous  means 
of  communication. 

1 Tim  department  of  the  Oise  is  more  populous,  and  almost 
ns  productive  in  com,  but  it  does  not  yield  more  dtan  a fifth 
part  of  the  wine  produced  by  die  former  department ; the 
, inhabitants  rear  a great  many  sheep  f like  all  the  depart- 
!!  ments  that  surround  Paris,  it  is  intersected  by  numerous 


• The  canal  of  the  Loing,  cnmtnsnlcallng  w ith  (hr  canal*  of  Itrtsrv  and  Orteass. 
below  Mnnloff »,  and  mending  to  toe  tUtne  at  M assort,  below  Morrt-~P. 

• “ Tl*  Loing,  before  it  enters  the  Seine,  waters  the  ancient  and 
agreeable  town  of  Moret,*  which  is  traversed  by  the  canal  that  paasra 
through  Nemours.  Two  leagues  above  it,  the  Yonne  falls  into  the 
Seine,  at  Montereao-Faut.Yonne.t  The  Gauls  gave  the  latter  low* 
the  name  of  Conduit,  from  its  situation  at  the  confluence  of  those  two 
streams ; but  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  it  took  that  of 
Monastrrudnm,  whence  the  origin  of  ita  present  name." 

• Morel  or  Murrt.  (Morerl.) 

f Munlvrvaa-FaiK'Ynsne.  (VaSftea.) 

4 “Charles  VII  , then  dauphin,  had  an  interview  there,  in  1419, 
with  John  the  Fearlrsa  (Jran-  Saiu-t’ear,)  duke  of  Burgundy,  when  the 
latter  was  assassinated  by  a blow  from  an  axe the  same  bridge,  which 
has  keen  rebuilt  sinee  1*14.  was  witness  to  a complete  victory  obtained 
by  the  French  over  the  allies.!" 

• The  links  w*»  a*M»tnnird  by  tbs  follower*  of  tbs  dauphin,  toil  K Is  irnrertttn 
wlietbrr  M*  minder  wm  ptrtvrdltatrd,  or  whether  U suly  srure  Boss  lbs  paaami  af 
the  moment.  8ee  Rankin's  Hot.  of  France,  Vol.  V.  p.  Si.— P. 

t Bon .i|i*ftr  carried  the  budge  of  Moiitrrcnu  (Feb.  1614,)  after  four  dusprraM  at- 
tacks, la  which  be  knt  a great  number  of  soldiers.— P. 

• “ Montereau  is  favourably  situated  for  commerce,  and  possesses 
important  manufactories  of  |mttery  (yslntce,  delfL)  Its  pjpulstion 
amounts  to  41  NX)  souls.  " — It  manufacture*  white  porcelain  and  delA- 

I ( V’oagTim.)— P. 

’ Pntrhntm,  Prorrimm  or  /Vertgairm  cnstnrm,  in  the  Latin  of  the 

middle  ages.  (Knr.  Moth.) — P. 

! » “ It  existed,  however,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans— at  least  the 

| remains  of  an  ancient  fortress  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
l|  upper  town  is  built,  have  been  attributed  to  that  people." 

k “ Boulevards." 

J ‘“Iti*  much  resortrd  to  in  the  summer  season  on  account  of  n 


ferruginous  spring."  k Rosoy — Hyeres.  (Vosgien.j 

4 “ At  the  hamlet  of  Courtalin,  in  the’  neighbourhood,  there  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  paper-mills  in  France.  It  is  supplied  with  water 
by  an  artesian  well,*  in  which  the  water  rues  spontaneously  to  the 
height  of  ItiO  feet." 

•A  well  formed  by  deep  boring  to  districts  wbrre  surface  strain,  salted  tor 
the  retention  soil  tran-ml»*w  n of  water,  have  sunk  to  s considerable  ilrpto.  The 
walnr  Is  then*  dnp*»ed  to  rl*e  to  the  height  occupied  by  the  Mine  *fr»u  where  at  the 
»ii riser,  and  consequently  ascend*  *|N>ai*n«MB*4y,  when  lbs  sapetlncuBbea!  strata 
arc  perforated. — P. 

™ “ Coulommiera,  a small  town  and  the  capital  of  a subprHectuw*, 
carries  on  a considerable  trade  in  corn,  and  possesses  important  tan- 
nenca.” 

■ “ Wheat  (framntt.'y 

• “ It  pfwsemes  a greater  number  of  sheep  than  ore  necessary  for  its 

consumption." 
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roads.  Crepy  or  Crespy*  is  finely  situated  in  a valley  vra-  It 
teretl  by  two  streams,  which  flow  through  the  town  •/  it  was  .[ 
formerly  more  flourishing  than  at  present,  and  was  defended 
by  a castle  now  in  ruins.  The  old  walls  are  flanked  with  , 
bastions,  the  number  of  inhabitants  does  not  amount  to  more  i 
than  two  thousand.*  An  excellent  road  communicates  with 
Senlis,  which  the  Romans  called  Augustomagus,  and  where  j 
the  remains  of  the  fortifications  that  they  raised,  are  still  ap- 
parent. It  obtained  afterwards  the  name  of  Silvancctcs, 
probably  on  account  of  the  forests  with  which  it  was  sur-  | 
rounded. d It  rises  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  the  base  of  : 
which  is  watered  by  the  Nanette.*  Most  of  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  crooked  ; the  cathedral  is  remarkable  for  the 
lightness  of  its  Gothic  architecture,  and  the  height  of  its 
steeple.  The  water  in  tire  small  river  is  supposed  to  pos- 
sess a peculiar  quality,  which  renders  it  better  adapted  than 
any  other  for  washing  wool ; the  fact  may  be  doubtful,  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  many  persons  are  employed  in  that 
branch  of  industry.  There  are  not  fewer  titan  two  hundred 
and  fifty  workmen  in  the  cotton  manufactories ; the  print* 
fields  furnish  occtqtadon  to  more  than  two  hundred,  and  the 
making  of  flour  and  other  substances  from  potatoes  to  a j 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  forests  of  Hallate,  Ermonville,  | 
Pontarrne  and  Chantilly  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood,  j 
and  the  numerous  streams  in  the  large  park  of  Mortefon-  ; 
taine  add  to  die  beauty  of  die  country.  Ermonville  still  i 
recalls  the  philosopher  of  Geneva,  and  associations  connected  • 
with  the  great  Comic  give  additional  interest  to  Chantilly / j 
The  magnificent  castle,  die  residence  of  die  hero,  was  de-  i 
stroyed  during  the  revolution ; while  they  were  engaged  in 
demolishing  the  chapel,  they  found  die  remains  of  Coligny,  ij 
whose  body  bad  been  secretly  transported  from  the  gibbet  || 
of  Montfaucon  to  the  domain  of  Chantilly,  which  dicn  be-  ■! 
longed  to  the  house  of  Montmorency.*  The  small  castle 
and  the  principal  stables  remain  entire,  the  latter  are  the  : 
finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  France.  The  burgh  might  ] 


be  more  correcdy  denominated  a town,  it  carries  on  a trade 
in  porcelain,  blond  and  lace.b  Creil  is  situated  on  die  left 
bank  of  the  Oise ; it  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  porce- 
lain works,  in  which  more  than  nine  hundred  persons  are 
employed.1  Montatairek  is  situated  in  a fruitful  valley,  and 
watered  by  die  Therain,  it  supplies  many  places  with  iron, 
and  die  machinery  in  die  works  is  moved  by  tbe  river.  It 
was  an  ancient  village,  the  church  rises  on  an  eminence, 
Peter  die  Hermit  preached  in  it,  and  maintained  die  ne- 
cessity of  die  first  crusade.1  The  country  round  Creil"  is 
remarkable  for  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants ; in  a space 
not  greater  than  four  leagues  in  length  by  two  in  breadth, 
there  arc  not  less  than  a hundred  and  seventy-nine  manu- 
factories and  eight  thousand  workmen  ; die  annual  proceeds 
of  dieir  labour  represent  a value  equivalent  to  1 G, 000, 000 
of  francs.  On  the  supposition  that  industry  was  as  much 
difiiised  over  the  rest  of  France,  the  number  of  workmen 
in  the  kingdom  would  amount  to  24,000,000,  while  the 

ftroducts  of  their  labour  would  indicate  a value  equal  to  near- 
ly 48,000,000,000  francs,  or  £.12,000,000,000.  Pont  St. 
Maxence"  on  die  Oise  is  the  only  odier  town 'of  any  conse- 
quence in  die  district0  of  Senlis ; die  bridge  over  the  river 
w as  constructed  by  PeyTonnet ; it  is  supported  by  detached 
columns,  and  adorned  on  eidier  side  of  die  two  extremities 
by  obelisks. 

It  is  affirmed  that  Corapiegne  was  a town  in  die  time  of 
die  Romans,  that  they  called  it  Compendium , because  it 
contained  ammunition  or  military  stores.^  A Roman  way, 
incorrecdy  denominated  the  Chauuit  de  Brunehault / trav- 
erses die  forest  in  die  neighbourhood/  and  seems  to  attest 
the  ancient  origin  of  the  town.  But  Compiegne  did  not 
become  a place  of  importance  before  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Bald.  Louis  die  Fair*  and  Louis  die  Idler*  were 
buried  in  the  church  of  St  Corneille Pepin  Le  Bref11  placed 
in  the  same  church  tbe  first  organ  that  was  seen  in  France, 
and  which  he  had  received  from  Constantine  die  Sixth.* 


1 Cirpi.  (Enc. 

* 11  — which  bailie  it*  wait*  (mteinte  )" 

• “ It  it  surrounded  by  walla  flanked  with  to  wen,  and  contain*  at 
present  only  2000  inhabitant*" 

* “ A fixw  road  trod*  from  Crepy  to  Senlis,  where  the  remain*  of 
the  wall*  which  the  Roman*  constructed,  may  still  be  distinguished. 
Senlis  was  the  .lugustimefus  of  thr  Romans ; it  afterward*  took  the 
name  of  Stirenrrtrj.  probably  on  account  of  the  forest*  with  which  it 
was  surrounded." — senlis  was  tbe  capital  of  the  Stimneetet , a tribe 
of  the  Gauls,  and  like  most  other  such  towns  in  Gaul,  took  tbe  name 
of  the  people  that  inhabited  it.  (D’Anv.y— P. 

• Noonette  (Enc.  Melhr}— a branch  of  the  Oise, — P. 

r 4‘  The  water  in  the  small  river  that  flows  by  the  town,  h suppos- 
ed to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  washing  wool ; consequently,  a great 
nnmber  ot  hand*  are  employed  in  the  wash-house*  (tarwre)  of  Senlis.* 
Its  other  branches  of  industry,  are  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton, 
which  employ  250  workmen  ; the  business  of  cotton  printing  {d'impri- 
merit,)  in  which  more  than  200  are  engaged ; and  the  preparation  of 
atarch  from  potatoes,  which  furnishes  occupation  to  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Senlis,  are  situated  the  forests 
of  llallnte,  Erinrnonville,  rontarme  and  Chantilly;  the  fine  park  of 
MorU'fonlaine/  in  which  abundant  supplies  of  water  add  to  tbe  beauty 
of  the  acenery  ; the  park  of  Ermenonvillr,  which  still  recall*  tbe  phi- 
losopher of  Creneva ; and  that  of  Chantilly,  alike  associated  with  the 
uirmory  of  the  great  Candh.1" 

• A treat  qaantity  of  wool  » wutoed  at  ffealta  for  tbs  maati factor les  of  Baauvai*. 
{Ear.  Mdh.WP. 

* Mofte-Knntala*.  (Wsfbm.) 

! t^uli  II.  prince  ul'4'enikv,saa  of  Henry  It.  of  Coadi,  Ut  CUrivtU  MtrptM, 
1j«]:y  m ®f  the  house  of  Muni  no  rum  ) .— P 

t Chantilly  passed  from  the  house*  of  Montmorency  (branch  of  llie 
dukes  of  Montmorency)  into  the  house  of  Bourbon- Condi',  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Henry  II,  pnnee  of  Couth',  with  Charlotte  de  Montmorency, 
daughter  of  Henry  I.  duke  of  MouUnorrney,  on  the  death  of  her 
brother  Henry  If.,  who  died  without  issue  (executed  fur  high  treason,] 

14138. — P. 

u The  only  remains  of  this  magnificent  residence  are  the  small 
castle  (petti  cJtSttcu.)  and  the  great  stables,  the  latter  a master- piece 


of  architecture.  The  kourg  (of  Chantilly,]  which  might  rather  be  call- 
j cd  a town  (rille,)  manufactures  porcelain,  blond  and  lace." 


44  It  holds  an  important  rank  in  the  annals  of  Trench  industry, 
from  it*  large  manufactory  of  English  pottery  (/a tea et  angluts*,)  in 
which  HOO  workmen  are  employed.  ‘—Imitations  of  Staffordshire  wore 
arc  made  at  Chantilly.  (Ed.  Encyc.)— Chantilly  is  about  two  leoguca 
from  Creil. — P. 

• Muntatme.  (Vo*gien.) 

» “ Montataire  is  situated  in  a pleasant  valley  watered  by  the  The- 
rein, which  serves  to  move  the  machinery  of  an  important  manufactory 
<kf  sheet-iron ; it  was  formerly  a village,  with  a church  biult  on  a height, 
in  which  Peter  the  Hermit  preached,  while  engaged  in  exciting  the 
first  crusade." 

“ “ The  canton  of  Creil — ” 

a “ Pont-Sninte-Maxenco"or  Maixence  (Pons  Sunctie  Maxentue  ) — r . 

• “ Anondkasemcnt.*' 

p •*  It  lias  been  pretended  that  Compiegne  existed  in  the  Urae  of 
the  Romans, ^u»d  that  its  Latin  name,  Compendium,  wu  given  it  be- 
cause it  wa*  on  important  depot  of  military  stores.— "it  wa»  called 
Compendium  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  age*  — P. 

1 ‘‘  The  highway  of  Brunehault."— Brunehauld  (Gothic,  Brvnekud, 
from  brim,  brown,  and  hild,  love,)  wax  the  daughter  of  Athonogilde. 
[ king  of  thr  Visigoths  in  Spain,  and  the  wife  ot  Sigebcrt  I.  king  of 
r Australia  (in  tlic  6th  century.)  (Dreux  du  Radier,  Mein,  des  Heines 
' de  France,  t.  I.  p.  231) — P.  . . on  non 

t “It*  large  forest’ —The  forest  of  Compiegne  contain*  about 
arpents.  (Vougien.) — P.  ! . . 

• **  Louis  le  Bel."— This  must  be  a mistake — there  is  no  such  Lotus 
in  the  line  of  French  kings  Louis  tlie  Stammerer  (U  Begin)  dic<* ■ “ 
Compiegne,  A.  D.  tfTO,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Corneille. 

^ * “ Louis  le  Fainbuil" — Jurtnit  qus  ruAil  fecit,  in  the  language  ot 
tbe  old  chronicles.— P. 

■ 8t  Cornelius.  , - 

- “ Pepin  le  Bref’  (the  Skert,)  father  of CharleroagiK.-P. 

r « Constantine  Coprouvums"— ConsUalJM  IV.  (Morrn)  V.  (Beau- 
vais. Platt  s C'hruuol.  Biography,  vol.  II-  p.  427-)— P 
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The  royal  castle  w a large  edifice;*  it  was  rebuih  by  Louis  li 
the  Fifteenth,  finished  by  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  embellish-  1 
edHr  Napoleon.  There  are  several  fine  buildings  in  the  town, 
but  the  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow'  and  crooked. 

It  was  formerly  surrounded  with  walls ; the  English  besieg- 
ed it  in  1430,  and  in  a sally,  Joan  of  Arc  was  there  taken 
prisoner.  A treaty  of  alliance  between  F rnnee  and  Holland 
was  concluded  at  Compiegne  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  in 
1624,  Noyon  is  without  doubt  a place'bf  greater  antiquity ; 
the  Romans  changed  its  Celtic  name  into  that  of  yiovioma- 
gus ; it  was  the  seat  of  a bishopric  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne,* who  was  crowned  in  the  town ; die  same  monarch 
finished  the  cathedral,  which  was  begun  by  Pepin  Lc  Brcf. 
Noyon  was  die  birdiplace  of  Calvin  die  reformer,  and  of 
Sarrazin,  a celebrated  sculptor  of  die  sixteentli  century.4 

Because  the  castle  of  Clcrmoot-Oisc  stands  on  the  summit 
of  a hill,  and  the  town  on  the  base,  it  ha3  been  concluded 
dial  it  was  built  by  the  Romans,  aldiough  the  ancient  castle 
does  not  in  any  way  resemble  a Roman  edifice.  It  is  at 
present  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  die  surround- 
ing country.*  Philip  die  F air  was  bom  in  the  town/  but  it 
is  more  renowned  as  having  been  the  birthplace  of  the  cele- 
brated Cassini.*  It  wjis  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  oipital 
of  a county,  which  St.  Louis  gave  to  his  son  Robert,  the 
founder  of  the  1 louse  of  Bourbon.  A religious  ceremony 
was  formerly  observed  on  the  anniversary  of  Saint  Jengou/ 
die  tutelar  saint  of  casv  husbands ; it  has  been  discontinued 
probably  on  account  of  the  additional  number  of  good  wives  ; j 
at  nil  events  the  moral  improvement  of  die  inhabitants  may 
be  attributed  to  the  progress  of  industry.  The  memory  of  j 
the  duke  Dc  Lianemirt  is  revered  in  die  country ; the  popu- 
lation in  die  small  village  from  which  lie  derived  hi*  title, , 
was  equal  a few  years  ago  to  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  it 
exceeds  at  present  thirteen  hundred.  liancourt  is  about  a . 
league  and  a half  from  Clermont,  and  the  small  manufacto- 
ries in  oilier  places  in  the  neighbourhood  afford  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  laborious  inhabitants.1 


The  same  industry  and  activity  are  observable  in  the 
villages  round  Beaiwats ; indeed  more  than  three  hundred 
workmen  are  employed  in  the  burgh  of  Bresle.1*  Beauvais/ 
the  former  capital  of  Beauvaisis,1  • small  country  ancient- 
ly inhabited  by  the  Bellotari,  is  said  to  have  been  called 
thJIoracum,  before  it  received  foe  name  of  C<rsaro-Ma-' 
t'vs. m The  streets  are  sufficiently  broad,  but  many  of  the 
houses  are  built  of  wood,  which  gives  h a disagreeable  ap- 
pearance. The  choir  of  the  cathedral  is  complete,  tile  nave 
and  other  parts  of  the  building  are  aiU  unfinished."  The 
old  ramparts  have  been  changed  into  public  walks.  The 
English  besieged  it  without  success  in  1443,  and  Ciraries, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  was  not  more  fortunate  iu  1472.  The 
latter  siege  is  mentioned  in  history  on  account  of  the  noble 
resistance  of  foe  inhabitants;  they  were  not  dismayed  by 
an  army  of  eighty  tlmusaiid  men,  and  even  the  women 
sought  die  honour  of  defending  die  breach ; under  the  con- 
duct of  Joan  Fouquet  or  Lainc,  stimamcd  the  Hatchet , they 
fought  with  as  much  intrepidity  as  the  men.  A Burgundian 
soldier  had  planted  a standard  on  the  wall,  but  Joan  van- 
quished him.  and  carried  away  the  trophy;®  this  heroic 
action  is  represented  in  a picture  which  decorates  the  town- 
house.  The  siege  was  raised  in  the  month  of  July ; to 
commemorate  the  event,  a procession  went  forth  every  year 
iu  the  same  month,  and  the  women  took  jMrecedence  of  foe 
men;  the  ceremony  was  abolished  at  die  revolution.* 
Beauvais  is  a place  of  considerable  trade ; it  has  cloth,  car- 
pet and  cotton  manufactories.*'  It  has  given  birtli  to  Philip 
dc  ViUers,  to  Del’  Ile-Adnm,  great  master  of  die  order 
of  Malta/  to  Rcstaut  the  grammarian,  to  foe  Abbe  Du- 
bos,  and  to  Herman  and  Vnillaiit,1  two  distinguished  anti- 
quarians. 

Tie  Oise  enters  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  a 
short  way  above  tlie  village  of  Noisy.  Beaumont,  the  first 
town  through  which  it  flows,  contains  two  tliousnnd  inhabi- 
tants ; it  rises  on  a chalky  height,  and  commands  a view 
of  the  plain  which  extends  on  the  right  bank  of  the  riv- 


* “ The  royal  caatle  {chdimu)  in  one  of  tbr  most  rrmarktblc  for  its 
extent,  the  splendour  and  prone r distribution  of  its  apartment*,  and  tlie 
arrangement  of  it*  garden/' — It  is  still  one  of  the  royal  residences  (awi- 
mxs  royofes.) — P. 

k 14  Modernised." 

* The  ancient  bishopric  of  the  I'ertmtnuim  (Verroandots)  was  trans- 
ferred to  it  from  the  ruined  town  of  dugutta  1'tromandturrum  in  &*>. 
(Momri.) — The  bishopric  has  been  suppri'sus'd  — P. 

4 J Swum,  bom  1«JH.  died  lfiGO.  (Diet  Hist.  Cam,  1*04  )_P, 

* “ The  singular  oooatructmn  of  tlw  castle  of  Cfermont-Oise/  which 

tiara  on  the  summit  of  n hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  to  wn  is  situated, 
baa  led  to  the  belief  that  it  wa*  built  by  the  Homans,  and  that  the  origin 
of  the  town  itself*  ascr-nd*  to  (he  remotest  period : the  castle,  although 
ancient,  dot*  nut  appear  to  exhibit  the  char  otters  of  a Homan  building ; 
the  beauty  and  extent  of  the  prospect  it  presents,  form  its  principal  re- 
commendation." • 

* **o  cnlted  from  Hs  tfontiea  t-i  thr  department  eCtbfl  Oise  — rVrnvwt.  > Vmflen. 

AJaisa.  Kuyut. l — Ctermoat  ri»  (Enc.  Meta.  Muiert.)— It ataoik  on  lie* 

aiaall  rnrer  Brcetin,  a branch  uf  tlie  Oi**.— P. 

| M PlW  clief  lieu” — small  n,  and  optnl  uf  an  SMMdiMtMnt. 

1 Philip  tlie  Fair,  king  of  France,  wa*  born  at  Fontainebleau.  (Mo- 
wri— Dirt  Hist.  Caen.) — P. 

* “—boasts  of  bring  the  birthplace  of  our  celebrated  Cassini" 

probably  Count  Cassini,  member  of  the  Nation*)  fasti  tub*.  His  ihlhrr, 
grandfather  and  great-grandfa flier  were  all  eminent  astronomer*.  The 
two  former  were  bom' in  Paris,  and  the  latter  in  the  county  of  Nine. 
His  father, C.  Fr  Cassini  de  Thury,  was  born  in  Paris,  f?14.  His 
grandfather,  J.  Cassini,  deed  at  Thury,  an  estate  he  possessed  tk-ar 
Clermont,  1700.  (Diet  Hist.  Coen.) — r. 

* “ They  made  formerly  . in  iho  month  of  May,  a kind  of  pilgrimage 
to  Clermont,  in  lionour  or  St.  Jcngou — *'* 

* Si.  U«n-om.  (Ik.  Ms tli.) 

1 “ The  moral  character  nf  the  people  has  been  sensibly  ameliorated 
tftrouffhoin  the  whole  arrondissemrnt.  hy  the  progress  tiiey  hare  made 
in  inuusinr,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  like  special  encouragement  given 
it  by  the  Duke  ol  Liaucouxt,  (whoaa  memory  i*  justly  ycaerak  dj  im 


estate  situated  * league  and  a half  fruu»  Clermont.  By  his  exertions, 
tin*  petty  village  of  Xianeoort  which  hardly  reckoned  HO 0 inhabitants, 
now  contains  nearly  l&K) ; while  its  neighbourhood  is  full  of  small 
manufactories  (hat  offer  the  mean*  of  subsistence  to  the  labouring 
1 population." 

* “—Great  quantities  nf  peat  are  dug  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
town  [Beauvais  J nearly  three  hundred  workmen  arc  employed  in  the 
turlwry  war  the  hour#  of  Btcsle." 

1 Ikauvoia— BeauvoUi*. 

* Beauvais,  Belle rorvm,  Lasttrumafus  (Enc.  Meth.  Geog.  Mod.)— 
Isrsarttmtifiif.  tbr  capital  of  the  Bcllovnci,  according  tn  rtolemj : it 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  tlie  people,  and  was  called  Ikllovaa.  (Enc. 
Moth.  Geog.  Anc  D’Anv.) — P. 

“ “The  cathedral,  which  is  still  unfinished,  and  without  a nave,  is 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  choir. ’ ’ 

* “Under  the  conductor  Jeanne  Fouquet  or  LainA,  surnamed  Jin- 
ckrttt,  they  fought  with  even  mow  intrepidity  than  the  men.  She 
befarlf  tore  down  a standard,  which  one  of  the  enemy  had  planted,  and 
threw  him  frun*  the  wall." — -ft he  is  generally  known  in  history,  by  the 

I!  name  of  Jeanue  Hachette.  She  is  said  to  have  been  tlie  first  who  met 
I the  *»#niUnta  in  the  brooch,  holding  an  axe  (AacActtc)  in  her  hand. 
I (Beauvais  i—P. 

f “ To  commemorate  the  raising  of  tl»e  siege,  a proccwrion  was  made 
every  year  in  the  month  of  Julv,  in  which  tlie  women  took  pirocdence 

Inf  the  men ; it  was,  however,  imlsbnl  during  the  T«‘roliilion." 

« “ It  possesses  cloth  manufactories,  cotton  mills  (JHaturts  tit  euUm,) 
and  a royal  manufactnrv  of  raised  tapestry  {tftytstmrj  de  lutuie  lit*.)4’ 
f “ — to  Philip  dc  Villrrs,  dc  I’llc-Adam,  grand  master  of  the  order 
. of  Malta" — Philip  dr  Villirrs  dc  I'lslr-Adam.  43d  grand  master  of  the 
||  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  (Malta.)  (Beauvars.) — P.  dc  Vilhers,  l'lsla 

I Adam,  4th  son  of  the  lord  of  Ule-Adam  (Mnrrri  .)— P. 

* Gode&ni  Hrrmant,  doctor  of  tlie  Sofbonne,  born  at  Beauvais, 
lfilT— wrote  !ivi*«  of  ll»e  fathers,  tranalations  of  their  works,  an  index 
[ nf  ecclesiastical  law.  and  several  polemic  trratisrs. — J F.  Vaillnnt,  a 
, distinguiahed  medallist,  born  at  Beauvais,  1G32. — (Diet.  Hiai.  Caen. 

1 Beauvais.)—  P. 
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er."  The  abbey  of  Royaamont,  about  a league  distant  from 
the  small  and  agreeable  town  of  Lmsarcbes,1  was  founded  by 
Sl  IxMiis,  hut  has  recently  been  converted  into  a cotton 
manufactory  f a neat  village  was  lately  built  in  the  vicinity.4 

Pontoise  rises  like  an  amphitheatre  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Oise  and  the  Viome."  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
steep,  but  many  of  the  houses  are  handsome ; the  walls  have 
been  repaired,  but  part  of  those  still  remain,  which  were 
scaled  by  the  army  of  Charles  the  Seventh/  when  the  town 
was  taken  from  the  English  in  1442.  The  states-eeneral 
assembled  at  Pontoise  in  1561  ; the  parliament  of  Paris 
met  in  the  same  place*  in  1652,  1720  and  1753.  The 
Celts  gave  the  name  of  bar*1  to  the  river  that  waters  it,1 
whence  die  town  was  called  Briviaaratk  which  signifies  lite- 
rally, the  bridge  over  the  bar.  The  Oise  was  called  Jnisa 
in  the  seventh  century,  and  the  town  Pom  Jnittr : lastly, 
JEsia  having  been  substituted  for  Inisa,  Pontoise  took  the 
name  of  Pom  JEmus,  which  was  afterwards  changed  into 
Pontfcsia,1  It  was  traversed  by  a Roman  road,  which  ex- 
tended from  Paris  to  Rouen ; some  remains  of  it  are  still 
observed  in  the  neighbourhood.  Philip  of  Burgundy,  the 
son  of  John  the  Second  of  France,®  and  General  Leclerc 
were  bom  in  the  tmvn. 

The  small  town  of  Mantes,"  sumamed  T*a  Jotuf  because 
it  is  well  built  and  finely  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  was,  according  tr>  some  authors,  founded  at  the  time 
when  the  druids  still  retained  their  authority.  Tlie  I-atin 
name  of  Pctro-Mantalum,*  and  the  mistletoe  on  its  ancient 
arms,  seem  to  prose  that  the  Celts  venerated  on  the  site 
which  it  occupies,  the  sacred  stones  and  other  emblems  of 
the  druid ical  worship.  The  church  of  Notre- Dame  was 
built  by  Blanche  of  Castile  and  Margaret  of  Provence/  the 
one  the  mother,  and  the  other  the  wife  of  St.  Louis.  Ar- 
ticles of  consumption  are  not  liable  to  any  tax  or  toll  on 
entering  the  gates;  the  economical  way  iq  winch  the  town’s 


funds  are  managed,  has  enabled  the  magistrates  to  abolish 
these  oppressive  dunes.'  Liraay,  which  may  be  considered 
as  a suburb  of  Mantes,  is  only  separated  from  it  by  the 
Seine;  it  is  situated  near  (he  hermitage  of  Sl  Sauveur, 
where  a chapel  and  a house  out  in  a chalky  rock,  still  attract 
a great  many  pilgrims.*  The  castle  of  Homy/  the  birth- 
place of  Sully,  rises  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  at  the  distance 
of  two  leagues  below  Mantes  ;u  at  present  the  property  of 
the  dutches^  of  Bern,  the  sarrie  pious  lady  has  built  a church 
and  an  hospital  in  the  neighbourhood  ; they  are  consecrated 
to  the  memory  of  her  unfortunate  husband.* 

[ Meulan  on  tlic  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  was  probably 
founded  by  the  Celts,  at  all  events  the  ancient  name  of  JWel~ 
kntum  indicates  a Celtic  origin  ;w  it  contains  a population  of 
two  thousand  souls ; some  of  die  old  fortifications  may  still 
be  seen,  which  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  resist  the  forces 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne.  Poissy/  the  birth- 
place of  St.  Louis,  is  peopled  by  two  thousand  six  hundred 
inhabitants ; it  was  formerly  die  capital  of  Pincerais,  the 
ancient  Pagua  Pinciactnai*.1  It  formed  part  of  die  crown 
lands,  and  Charles  the  Bald  assembled  a parliament  in  the 
town.  It  was  there  Blanche  of  Castile  told  her  son*  to  value 
his  baptismal  purity  more  than  life,  and  to  be  assured  that 
whatever  was  onerous  to  the  people  could  never  be  glorious 
to  the  prince.  A catde  market  is  lield  ever)'  week  at 
Poissy,  and  die  town  of  Paris  imposes  an  annual  tax  of 
£.60  on  die  sale  of  the  cattle.**  The  ancient  convent  of 
1 the  Ursulines  has  been  chanced  into  a workllou5e,b,,  large 
! enough  to  contain  seven  hundred  and  fifty  paupers.  The 
! famous  colloquy  at  Poissy,  between  the  Catholic  doctors 
and  reformed  ministers,  w ho  assembled  in  die  coavent  during 
; the  reign  of  Charles  the  Nindi,  lasted  two  months,  but  it  was 
attended  with  no  other  result  than  that  of  exasperating  the 
I two  parties  against  each  other.** 

The  fores*/4  which  begins  at  a short  distance  from  Poissy, 


1 “ lit1  summit,  llir  first  town  at  tlie  foot  of  which  it  flows,  contains 
2? MX)  inhabitants ; it*  promenade,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a chalky 
plateau,  commands  a view  of  the  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  ' 
— Beaumont  stands  on  tine  declivity  of  a hill,  sloping  down  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Oise — P.  b Loaarchc. 

* *'  Cotton  mill  ( filature  dr 

d “ Tlie  ruins  ot  its  church  have  supplied  materials  for  a handsome 
village. '' 

* — tlie  latter  [Vioone.  Vos  giro]  a small  stream  which  serves  to  move 

i«  mills.  (M.  B.) 

f «>Ttir  old  walla,  which  partly  surround  it,  are  the  same  that  were 
waled  by  the  arroy  of  Charles  Yll- — " 

t " — was  transferred  to  the  same  place."— The  royal  court  (Vovr  du 
r#i)  or  parliament  was  at  first  ambulatory,  being  held  wherever  it  suited 
the  ling  to  convene  it.  It,  however,  become  sedentary  at  Paris,  at 
least  as  early  ns  lt£*l,  in  tin-  n-ign  of  Philip  the  Fair,  and  prubahly  at 
an  earlier  period,  when  it  took  Uie  name  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  It 
wa*  afterwards  occasionally  transferred  bo  other  places;  as  in  1418  to 
Pnitirr*,  when  Paris  was  occupied  by  the  English  ; in  lotfl)  lo  Touts, 
during  the  troubles  of  the  league  ; anil  in  1788  to  Troyea,  because  it  re- 
fused to  register  certain  royal  edicts. — P. 

k /Wi«.  (D‘Anv.)— P.  1 The  Oise. 

* firm*  iWnr.  (D'Anv.V — P.  * 

1 CE*La — Pan*  tEsirr-~ ronte^ut.  (F.nc.  Meth,)— P, 

"»  Philip  II-  duke  of  Burgundy,  fourth  son  of  John  II.  king  of 
France  (the  one  who  was  prisoner  in  England.)  John  I-  of  France, 
was  a posthumous  son  of  t^ouis  X.,  bom  fire  months  after  the  death  of 
bis  father,  and  who  lived  only  five  days.  Hence  he  is  generally  omit- 
ted in  the  list  of  French  kings,  and  John  II.  siuipty  known  as  John, 
king  of  France. — I*. 

* Mantes  star  Heine,  capital  of  an  ammdissement.  (Atman.  Roy- 
al.)—P. 

‘ The  Pretty.— 41  Manto,  dite  la  Joli (Mown,) — P. 

P Prtromnnitlum.  (Enc.  Meth.)— P. 

n « — » n,  monument  of  their  munificence."— The  collegiate  church 
of  Mantes  was  founded  by  Jane  of  France  {Jentme,  JiUt  de  Francs.) 
(Moron.) — P. 

* " The  affairs  of  the  town  have  been  administered  with  such  econ- 
omy, that  it  has  hitherto  been  able  to  provide  for  its  municipal  eipen- 
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at**,  without  subjecting  to  any  local  taxation  (droit*  d'oetrm*)  the  arti- 
cles consumed  by  ll»e  inhabitants  " 

• lluUrs  is  vied  tiv  a inuakipahly.anUie  tolranceor  inicrtorwle  o i comntadilws. 
Artkks  lo  entrepMl  or  u tr«»*.i»  ai*  t«rt  wbjraci)  U>  llsw  ilutks.  (Cu«t*  Admin- 
Munir,  L IV.  p.  919  «c  «<•)— P 

• “ —which  consists  of  a chapel  and  a dwelling  cut  in  the  chalk. 
Two  pilgrimages,  made  to  it  every  year,  attract  thither  a groat  crowd 
of  people." 

1 Runny,  a hovrg  on  the  Seine,  one  league  west  of  Mantes,  with  a 
castle,  the  birthplace  of  Sully.  (Vnagien.  Enc.  Meth.) — P. 

• The  mulberry  wo*  naturalised  by  Sully,  in  the  park  of  the  castle. 
(M.  B.)— Before  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  mulberry  had  been  prop- 
agated for  silk  worms  only  in  the  southern  province*  of  France;  he 
Anted  it,  however,  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  (F.d.  Encyc.V— P. 

“It  is  at  present  tlie  property  of  the  dntehtwa  of  Berry,  who  has 
erected  a chapel  and  a hospital  (hospice)  within  the  limits  of  the  park, 
in  memory  other  unfortunate  husband." 

» “ Meulan,  built  in  tlie  form  of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  right  hank 
of  the  Seine,  see  ins  from  its  ancient  name  of  Mrllmttrm , to  have  been 
of  Celtic  origin,"  1 Poisai, 

r “ It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a small  country  called  Pincerais, 
from  its  Latin  i»am»>  of  Pngar  Pinciarrnai*." — It*  Latin  name  is  Pis* 
riorum,  or  rather  Pt oriarum , since  the  neighbouring  eountrv  is  called 
Pogv*  Pinntirmsu  (Pincerais.)  (Enc  Meth.  1784.)— P * Bt.  Louis. 

••  “ Tl»e  city  of  Paris  derive*  from  tin'  sale  of  the  cattle,  an  annual 
revenue  of  1.400, 0M  francs"  (nearly  il.W.OOO.)— The  government  in 
I78fi,  derived!  from  farming  the  taxes  on  tlie  markets  of  Heeaux  and 
Poissy.  a gross  revenue  of  1 ,100, IKK*  franc*  (nett  revenue  800,000  francs.) 
(Enc.  Meth.  Finance,)— P- 

u m D^-pot  dc  inendictto” — House  for  the  confinement  of  vagabonds 
and  beggar*.— P.  , 

“ u The  famous  conference  of  Pniwy  (mffofwe  de  Pewxjr)  between  the 
calliolic  doctors  and  rrforincd  fCnlTinistte]  minister*,  w«j  held  in  the 
convent,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  [1581 ;)  it  Us  tod  two  months 
and  a half,  but  had  no  other  result  Ilian  civil  war,"— The  conferenos 
wu.ummannl  lo  Aug.  10  boi  did  not  c— m till  SopLd. 
and  was  finally  broken  ofTby  the  quarrels  of  the  parties,  Nov.  25.  , Mo- 
rcri.)— It  terminated  in  coufinning  each  party  in  his  peculiar  ^ tone to^ 
and  in  increaaing  tlie  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Cl 


of  the  Calvinists.  (Ed.  Encyc.)— P. 


Catholics,  and  the  seal 
**  The  forest  of  84.  Germain. 
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and  terminates  at  St.  Germain,* *  forms  a port  of  that  called 
the  forest  of  Late  until  the  eleventh  century,  the  time  in 
which  the  town  of  St.  Germain  was  founded.  It  is  encom- 
passed with  walls,  and  covers  a surface  of  more  than  sixteen 
thousand  acres.1*  Shaded  by  lofty  and  luxuriant  trees,  inter- 
sected with  broad  avenues,  there  are  few  walks  in  France, 
that  can  be  com|Mired  with  it.  The  casdc  rises  on  a terrace, 
which  is  said  to  command  a finer  view  than  any  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris ; the  length  of  the  terrace  is  euual 
to  two  thousand  four  hundred  yards,  and  tire  height  to  thir- 
ty.* The  castle  of  St.  Germain4  was  begun  during  the 
reign  of  Francis  the  First,  and  was  enlarged  by  Henry  the 
Fourth  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth ; it  serves  at  present  as 
barracks  for  a company  of  body  guards.  In  the  same  edi- 
fice were  bom  Margaret  of  France,  the  daughter  of  Francis 
the  First,  Henry  the  Second,  Charles  the  Ninth  and  Louis 
the  Fourteenth.  Hie  town  is  well  built,  and  is  adorned 
with  a large  market-place  and  a fine  church  ;•  while  the 
workmen  were  digging  the  foundation  of  the  latter  in  1826, 
they  discovered  the  remains  of  James  Stuart/ 

llie  road  from  St.  Germain  to  Paris  extends  along  the 
Seine,  and  communicates  with  Marly,*  and  on  the  heights 
above  it  are  the  remains  of  the  machine  that  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  erected  to  supply  the  aqueduct  that  leads  to 
Versailles/  Malmaisnn,  at  a creator  distance  from  St. 
Gormnin,  was  the  residence  of  Napoleon  when  at  the  height 
of  his  power,  and  also  during  the  disastrous  days  that  suc- 
ceeded his  defeat.1  The  small  burgh  of  Kuel  or  Rueil 
contains  throe  tliousand  inhabitants ; it  stands  at  the  fool  of 
a hill  planted  with  vineyards.  The  neighbouring  castle  was 
Inhabited  by  Cardinal  Kicltclieu ; it  was  the  scene  of  his 
pleasures,  and  it  was  there  he  gratified  his  vengeance ; mak- 
ing a confidant  of  none  but  the  executioner,  he  there  pri- 
vately received  those  whom  he  had  determined  in  secret  to 
put  to  death,  with  the  utmost  affability  and  kindness.  The 
tomb  of  die  empress  Josephine  is  situated  within  the  clvurch 
of  Ruel.  Argenlcuil  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine ; 
it  contains  four  tliousand  six  hundred  inhabitants,  and  the 
neighbouring  country  is  very  fruitful  in  wine/  The  remains 
of  walls  indicate  die  site  of  a monastery,  which  was  founded 
in  the  seventh  century ; it  is  memorable  as  the  retreat  of 
Heloise,  who  became  the  abbess1  of  it.  A garment  with- 


II  out  any  seams,  according  to  tradition,  worn  by  our  Saviour, 
and  presented  by  die  empress  Irene  to  Charlemagne,  has 
been  removed  from  the  convent  to  die  church,  where  it  is 
now  preserved  in  a shrine  above  die  altar. 

St.  Cloud  on  the  left  hank  of  die  Seine,  was  called  No- 
gent  till  after  the  death  of  Clodoald,  the  son  of  Clodomir, 
king  of  Orleans ; aware  that  his  uncle  Clotaire,  die  mur- 
derer of  his  brothers,  had  determined  to  put  him  to  deadi, 
lie  fled  for  refuge,  and  found  safety  in  a cloister.”  James 
Clement  assassinated  Henry  the  rI  liird  in  the  old  castle  of 
Si.  Cloud,  dien  die  property  of  Jerome  de  Goody.  The 
heart  of  die  unfortunate  prince  was  deposited  in  the  village 
church,  and  die  place  where  it  rests,  was  marked  with  the 
follow  ing  inscription  : Passenger,  pity  the  fate  of  kings. 
Louis  die  Fourteendi  purchased  die  domain,  and  gave  it  to 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  built  die  present  cas- 
tle ; since  his  time,  it  has  been  a royal  residence,  it  was 
enlarged  by  Marie  Antoinette.*  Bonaparte,  after  lib  return 
from  Egypt,  assembled  dicre  the  council  of  Five  Hundred 
on  die  ninth  of  November  1799 ; the  assembly  was  dissolv- 
ed by  an  armed  force  on  the  same  day,  die  eighteenth  of 
Bruuuiire,  as  it  is  called  in  die  annals  of  die  revolution. 
The  casdc  was  Bouaparte’s  favourite  residence  ; he  embel- 
lished and  furnished  it  with  royal  luxury ; to  improve  die 
view  from  die  principal  apartment,  an  obelisk  was  raised, 
and  a monument  similar  to  die  one  erected  at  Athens  by 
Lysicrates  the  sculptor",  which  antiquaries  have  sumamed 
die  Lantern  of  Demosthenes.  Rabelais  rendered  Meudon 
a place  of  celebrity  before  cardinal  Lorraine  built  die  castle 
dial  |jeu  is  the  Fourteendi  purchased  for  the  dauphin.  The 
building  rises  on  a hill,  and  the  famous  gloss  works  are 
situated  below  it.  The  long  burgh  of  Sevres  extends  to 
the  village  of  Chaville  ; it  contains  more  than  four  thousand 
inhabitants ; die  royal  porcelain  works  are  certaiuly  not  in- 
ferior to  the  finest  in  Europe.' 

The  entrance  to  Versailles  by  die  road  from  Paris  might 
give  one  a favourable  idea  of  a court-town, •»  if  die  broad 
avenue'  were  lined  with  regular  buildings;  die  approach 
might  thus  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  magnificence  of 
the  castle.*  Neat  houses  are  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
die  avenue,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  diem,  a large 
prison,  of  which  the  grated  windows  ami  iron  doors  may  be 


• Ht.  Germain  en  Lirr. 

► •*  “.500  ar  pruts." 

• *•  The  beauty  of  it*  vegetation,  am!  the  broad  arenaea  with  which 
it  is  intersected,  render  it  a magnificent  |>rot»rnadr  for  the  town,  wluah 
also  enjoy*  from  a terrace  1JW0  toisrs  in  length  by  15  in  breadth,  on 
which  tW  castle  ia  built,  one  of  the  line  at  pruspect*  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paria." 

4 The  cootie  or  palace  (ehiUmu)  of  8t  Germain  ia  Mill  one  of  the 
royal  residences  {maimmt  royo/« 

• ** — a handsome  market  (Uo  nuirrMi1.,)  and  a newly  built  church, 
remarkable  for  it*  architecture  and  ornament*.” 

f James  II.  of  England,  died  at  St.  Germain*  1701. — P. 

• Marly  le  Roi. 

• **  The  road  from  8t.  Germain  to  Pari*  extends  along  the  Seine, 
and  mmc*  by  Marty,  where  we  may  still  observe  the  remain*  of  the 
machine  erected  by  Louis  XIV.  in  order  to  supply  the  aqueduct  whirh 
prod  urea  so  magnificent  an  effect  on  the  hill  of  Louvccieuneo,  whence 
it*  water*  are  conveyed  by  canal*  to  Versailles.  The  machine  i*  now 
disused,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a powerful  steam  engine.” — The  ma- 
chine ia  situated  on  the  river,  by  the  current  of  which  its  wheels  (14 
in  number)  werr  moved ; these  gave  motion  to  IMS  pump*,  by  mcana 
of  whirh  tnr  water  waa  raised  to  the  top  of  a tower  on  a neighbouring 
hill,  whence  it  entered  an  oqurduct  XW  buses  in  length.  From  thi*  it 
wa*  conveyed  by  iron  pipe*  to  iIip  reservoir  of  Marly,  and  thence  to  the 
garde  ns  of  Marly  and  Versailles.  (Pigannd  de  la  Force,  Description  dc 
Paria,  L VIH.  p.  KWi.)— P. 

• Napoleon,  after  his  second  abdication,  was  required  by  the  provis- 
ional government  to  retire  to  Malmaison,  where  Iw  continued  only  a 
lew  day*,  previous  to  his  departure  for  Rochefort. — P. 


* “ It*  vineyard*  produce  annually  on  an  average,  more  than  100,1100 
hectolitres  of  wine.’ 

1 44 — the  superior'  — not  abbess,  but  prioress  Tit'1  establishment 
was  a priory,  dependent  on  the  abbey  of  8t.  Deni*.  Heloise  resided 
there  before  she  retired  to  the  Paraclctr. — P, 

* 14  — who  retired  there  to  an  liermitare,  in  order  to  escape  the  death 
with  which  hr  waa  threatened  by  his  uncle  Clothairr,  the  murderer  of 
hi*  brother*.”— Alter  the  violent  death  of  hia  father,  and  hia  two  broth- 
er*^ be  ^retired  to  a monastery  which  he  had  built  at  Nogrnt.  (Mo- 

" “ It  became  a royal  residence,  and  wa*  much  enlarged,  after  it* 
purrhose  by  Maria  Antoinette.” — It  wa*  purchased  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
Irana  for  the  qnrrn,  in  17?*4. — P, 

* 44  —an  obelisk  waa  raised  in  the  park,  crowned  by  a model  in  terra 
tatta  of  the  monument  erected  at  Athena  by  the  sculptor  Lysicrates— ” 

* MThe  mod  that  follows  the  river  and  lead*  to  Sevres,  paw* 
through  the  village  of  Meudon,  which  owed  its  reputation  to  Rabelais.* 
be  Ion1  Cardinal  Lorraine  had  built  the  castle  {ehAtruu)  that  I^iui*  XIV. 
purchaard  for  tlir  dauphin.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  castle 
is  situated,  arr  the  celebrated  glass-works  (terrene,)  formerly  establish- 
ed at  Sevres.  Tlir  hour*  of  Sevres,?  joined  to  a part  of  the'  village  of 
Chaville,  is  of  eonsiderable  length,  and  contains  more  than  40U0  inhab- 
itants It  is  celebrated  for  its  royal  manufactory  of  porcelain,  which 
surpasses  in  its  products  the  finest  in  Europe.” 

* fUMait  was  pistor  \tmri)  of  Mcudoa.— P. 

1 Hc»rr*.  Sen  or  Seva,  (Vusficn.; 

i “ Ville  royale." 

r 44 — the  brood  avenue,  planted  with  four  rows  of  trees,  that  lead* 
to  tile  parade  {Piute  tT.lrnee)."  • Palace  (rAdfrsui.) 
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seen  from  the  triple  entrance.  Barracks  front  the  private  |i 
treasury  of  the  king,  where  the  assemblies  of  the  states-  II 
general  were  held.  The  civil  and  commercial  tribunals  are  j| 
nearly  opposite  the  mansion  house,  and  the  avenue  termi-  S> 
nates  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  at  the  royal  stables.  A j: 
broad  walk  surrounded  with  lofty  trees  extends  from  the  l 
stables  to  the  castle,  where  two  Corinthian  porches  protrude  : 
on  each  side  of  a brick  building;*  such  unsuitablencss  can 
only  be  excused  by  the  filial  veneration  which  induced  Louis  !• 
the  Fourteenth  to  preserve  tlie  old  hunting  seat  of  his  father.  |i 
The  front  on  the  side  of  the  garden  is  wholly  the  work  of 
the  great  king ; still  even  there  the  palace  is  not  without 
faults ; the  centre  or  body  of  the  building  is  out  of  proper-  :! 
lion,b  and  the  wings  are  too  long.  The  grounds  are  Inid  j! 
out  with  admirable  taste,  a broad  canal  reaches  to  the  verge  Jj 
of  the  horizon,  groves  are  scattered  in  verdant  lawns,  plants  ' 
more  than  four  hundred  years  old,  are  preserved  in  the  j 
orangery,  water  issues  from  fountains  in  everyvariety  of  | 
form,  and  jets  rise  above  the  highest  trees.  TTie  largest  i 
Trianon  is  covered  with  marble  and  surrounded  by  woods 
that  &cm  to  realize  the  brilliant  fictions  of  Tasso  in  the 
description  of  the  palace  of  Armida ; the  other  is  nothing 
more  than  a simple  pavilion.*  These  two  edifices  indicate 
the  character  of  die  two  kings  by  whom  they  were  built ; 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  when  tired  of  his  magnificent  resi- 
dence at  Versailles,  repaired  to  the  first,  which  still  retains 
an  air  of  pomp  and  grandeur,  while  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
preferring  the  solitude  of  the  second  to  the  cares  of  a crown 
and  the  tiresome  etujuettc  of  a court,  forgot  in  it  the  disas- 
ters which  marked  lm  reign. 

The  magnificence  of  the  royal  buildings  at  Versailles 
serves  to  justify  die  common  opinion  dwu  Louis  die  Four- 
teenth, surprised  at  the  vast  sums  expended  on  them,  deter- 
mined to  conceal  the  amount  from  posterity,  and  committed 
the  papers  of  Mansard*1  to  die  flames.  But  Mirabeau,  Vol- 
ney  and  other  writers  have  Uiought  themselves  sufficiendy 
informed  on  the  subject  to  publish  the  results.*  According 
to  an  abstract  of  the  expenses,  dial  has  been  attributed  to  | 
Mansard,  and  according  to  other  documents  that  are  pre-  | 


served  in  the  archives  of  the  crown,  we  may  arrive  at  the 
following  conclusion : namely,  that  all  the  sums  expended 
from  1064  to  1702  in  building  and  furnishing  die  royal 
edifices,  in  laying  out  die  grounds,  in  making  the  gardens, 
and  even  in  erecting  the  two  principal  churches  in  the  town,  * 
amounted  to  95,800,000  livres  which,  according  to  the 
mean  value  of  silver  during  the  last  thirty -eight  years,  is 
equivalent  at  present  to  172,400,000  francs  or  nearly 
£.7,184,000/ 

After  a revolution  which  has  lasted  almost  forty  years, 
and  which  lias  changed  die  customs,  manners  and  institutions 
of  France,  Versailles  is  again  a court  town ; many  nobk’S* 
reside  in  it,  but  the  people  are  ignorant,  idle  and  poor.  But 
if  there  are  few  works  or  manufactories  in  tire  town,  it  may 
be  partly  attributed  to  its  situation  at  a distance  from  every 
natural  current  of  water/  The  population  amounts  only  to 
one-third  of  what  it  was  in  1790;  although  it  has  increased 
rapidly  since  the  restoration,1  most  of  the  broad  and  regular 
streets  are  still  gloomy  and  deserted.  Versailles  is  not  with- 
out schools  and  charitable  institutions ; there  are  several 
preparatory  schools  to  a military  education,  a large  college, 
tn  which  lectures  are  delivered  on  geometry,  mechanics, 
music  and  drawing,  and  a public  library  containing  60,000 
volumes.  The  royal  hospital  is  the  most  useful  of  tne  chari- 
table institutions/  The  town  was  the  birthplace  of  Louis 
the  Sixteenth,  of  the  Abbe  De  l’Epee,  and  of  Ducis,  gene- 
ral Hoche  and  marshal  Berthier.  The  octroi  or  the  tax 
levied  on  provisions  and  other  articles  imported  into  the 
town,  is  not  much  less  than  £.20,000 ; the  greatness  of  the 
sum  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  facility  of  communica- 
tion ; more  than  six  hundred  stage  coaches  proceed  from 
the  capital  to  die  department  of  Seine  and  Oise,  and  the 
most  of  diem  pass  through  Versailles,  which  is  visited  by 
even'  stranger  in  Paris.1 " 

The  country  round  Versailles  is  embellished  whhtileas- 
ant  walks,  romantic  sites  and  industrious  villages.  Tlie  in- 
habitants of  Villcpreux  manufacture  shawls;  Gregnon  has 
been  often  visited  by  mineralogists  on  account  of  a cal- 
careous stratum  abounding  in  fossil  shells,  the  lands  in  the 


• u Neat  house*  first  present  themselves ; then  a lup  prison,  whose 
triple  entrance  displays  its  wicket*  (fuirktts)  and  bolted  door*  ; beyond 
it,  extensive  barracks  front  the  former  H/Uei  drs  Menus- I'lauirt,  in 
which  wen?  held  the  aw  mb  hr*  of  the  states-general farther  on,  the 
civil  and  commercial  tribunal*,  and  the  hunting- bouse  (/a  xf merit, )\ 
rwr  oppotilr  the  mayoralty  (bAiimtnt  d*  la  mairit,)  and  the  avenue  ia 
finally  terminated  on  the  right  and  left,  by  the  great  and  little  •table*. 
The  fine  front*  of  these  two  building*.  Uw  great  alley  which  separate* 
them,  the  two  other*  which  border  their  side*,  and  the  wood*  (hat  sur- 
round the  city,  produce  a magnifirent  effect  when  seen  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  palace.  But  uie  front  of  the  palace  itself,  where  two 
(^nnthiau  porticoes  protrude  on  either  side  of  a brick  building,  exhib- 
its a striking  want  ot  symmetry — ” 

•The  staler-general  hr  14  ihHr  flnrt  eUtlng  in  the  Sail*  dti  Mtmu,  Stay  5.  I7e9. 
(I*?  SI airr,  llwt.  de  la  ll«J.  Kratif.  t.  I.  [»,  &,>— P. 

tltte  Keane)  {Gtestf.)  (La  Force,  t VIII.  p.  7S.)— T. 

b 44  — project*  disproportionately." 

• 44  B«t  these  defrets  are  compensated  by  the  splendour  of  the  gar- 
dens ; by  the  profusion  of  their  statues,  Vronies  and  vase* ; by  the 
broad  canal  that  extend*  to  the  verge  of  the  horiion  ; by  the  beauty  of 
the  grove*  and  shrubbery  ; by  the  targr  basins,  in  the  midst  of  which 
fountains  spout  their  waters  in  every  variety  of  form  and  in  jets  that  rise 
above  tlie  higlwst  trees ; by  the  magnificent  orangery,  in  which  plants 
are  preserved  of  the  age  of  four  centuries;  ana  lastly,  by  the  grent 
and  little  Trianon,  the  firmer  of  which,  covered  with  marble  and  sur- 
rounded with  elegant  plantations,  realises  tlie  brilliant  fiction*  of  Tas-  j 
so  in  his  description  ot  the  palace  of  Armida,  while  the  latter  presents 
only  the  modest  appearance  of  a simple  pavilion." 

“ J-  H.  Mansard,  the  architect  who  constructed  the  palace  of  Vcr-  j 
sailles. — P, 

• These  results  are  as  erroneous  as  they  are  different;  Mirabeau,  \ 
In  his  nineteenth  letter  to  his  constituents,  estimates  the  expenses  st 
twelve  hundred  millions  «f  francs;*  Volney,  in  his  Lemons  sur  1’Hia*  ■ 


toire,  makes  them  amount  to  fourteen  hundred  millions  of  Urru  tour* 
moss,  which  be  considers  equal  to  4,(300,000,000  francs. 

• «t  tans  siuiion*  H* 

4 M.  Vaysre  de  Villart,  Tableau  descriprif,  historique  et  pittorescue 
de  la  ville,  do  chateau  et  do  pare  de  Versailles,  compris  le*  deux  Tri- 
anon*. )m£7 .— Le  Comte  d’Hauterive,  Kaits,  eaJcul*  et  observations  sur 
la  depense  d'une  des  grande*  administrations  de  I'Etat  k tout**  le* 
£poque*.  depuis  ic  regne  de  I^iuis  XIV.  et  inclusivement  jusquen 
letSfcl.  • “ Many  of  the  old  noblesse." 

k “ Consequently  it  contains  few  manufacturing  establishments,  a 
circumstance  that  may,  however,  be  partly  attributed  to  its  distanc* 
from  natural  streams.’ 

‘ “ — although  its  annua]  increase  since  the  restoration,  has  been 
very  perceptible—" 

k “ Versailles  possesses  several  establishments  for  the  purpose*  of 
education  and  public  charity  ; it  contains  a great  number  of  university 
schools  coles  vuiremtturts,)*  several  preparatory  institutions  for  the 
military  school*,  a magnificent  college, t public  courses  of  instruction 
in  geometry  and  mechanics,  music  and  drawing,  a valuable  library 
of  nO,(M)0  volumes,  and  a royal  hospital  {hospice  roj fal)  of  great  im- 
portance." 

• See  sots  b p.  ltd).  f The  ttoyal  College  (Lftmm)  et  VerssBIs*. 

1 “ The  town  carries  on  a trade  in  articles  of  consumption  of  sulfi- 
cient  importance  to  enable  it  to  realixe  a local  revenue*  of  nearly 
600,000  francs,  which  circumstance  may  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the 
great  resort  of  strangers,  owing  to  it*  frequent  comm unicabon*  with  the 
capital : more  than  tXM)  public  conveyances  (roiturrs)  leave  Parts  tor 
th.  of  the  twin,  tml  Oar,  uid  Uw  *rw«.r  (*it  orthi-m  for 

Versailles." 

• Arising  hum  X*  enlranre  Balls*,  he.  I drsite  S’sctrsi.) 

» M.J.J.  N.  If  not.  Aperru  topogrsphiqtie,  physique,  f*ologique,  bis- 
tonque  et  sUtMtiquedn  dcpartcinent  (Annuaire  de  SeintMri-Otse,  1819.) 
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neighbourhood  were  purchased  by  his  majesty,  who  lias 
lately  presented  them  to  an  agricultural  institution.*  The 
military  school  at  St.  Cyr  meets  in  the  royal  abbey,  a large 
lt  edifice  founded  by  Madame  de  Mainlenon.*  Jouy*  is 
* situated  in  a fruitful  valley,  traversed  by  an  aqueduct ; tlie 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  confined  to  their  print-fields ; 
during  die  imperial  government  more  than  sixteen  hundred 
workmen  were  employed,  the  number  at  present  does  not 
exceed  three  hundred.4 

. The  neat  town  of  Mootfort-l’Ainaury,"  near  the  forest  of 
St.  Ijeger,  is  built  on  die  declivity  and  at  die  foot  of  a lull, 
crowned  by  die  ruins  of  an  old  castle ; one  of  the  towers 
still  remains,  and  is  adorned  with  handsome  Gothic  sculp- 
tures. The  town  was  die  birthplace  of  Simon,  count  of 
Mont  fort,  who  in  the  beginning  of  die  thirteendi  century, 
rendered  himself  infamous  by  his  cruelties  in  die  crusade 
against  the  Albigenscs. 

The  small  town  of  RambouQlet  is  situated  on  die  other 
side  of  die  forest ; during  die  imperial  government  it  be- 
came the  capital  of  a suhprefecture,  perhaps  oil  account  of 
a castle,  which  has  nothing  royal  but  die  name.1  it  is 
flanked  with  towers,  one  of  which  is  furnished  widi  battle- 
ments and  appears  to  be  less  ancient  than  die  others ; on 
the  whole,  die  style  of  the  building  resembles  dial  winch 
prevailed  in  die  sixteenth  century.  Francis  die  First  died 
in  die  castle  of  Kambouillet  in  die  year  1547.  Tins  park 
» one  of  dio  finest  in  France,  but  there  is  nodiing  in  die 
town,  at  all  wordiy  of  notice ; die  beauty  of  the  former  de- 
pends on  varied  views,  verdant  groves  and  limpid  streams.* 
Dourdan,  which  also  gives  its  name  to  a neighbouring  forest, w 
was  formerly  a strongliold ; the  castle  in  the  middle  of  it 
was  built  by  Gontram),  king  of  Burgundy,  in  die  sixth  cen- 
tury. It  contains  two  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  was  the  birthplace  of  La  Bmyere. 

Etainpes1  covers  a considerable  space  in  a fruitful  valley  ; 


* “ Grignon,  which  lias  been  long  celebrated  among  geologists  for 
• bed  of  liuipitom*.  nob  in  fossil  shells,  has  acquired  additional  interest, 
since  an  estalr,  purchased  there  by  the  king,  lias  been  gratuitously 
appropriated  to  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school.’ —The  stra- 
turn  at  Grignon,  so  celrbrated  for  its  fossil  sea  shells,  of  which  not  less 
than  six  hundred  species  have  been  enumerated  by  ijefranrr,  consists 
of  a rrry  tender  and  friablr  coarse-grained  limestone  (culcairr  grassier,) 
which  may  in  tact  be  considered  a ned  of  calrareous  sand,  below  anoth- 
er stratum  of  hard  limestone,  also  abounding  in  shells,  but  of  a different 
kind.  (Cuvier  et  Hrnngniart,  Geologic  lie*  Environ*  de  Paris.)— P. 

*■  “ 8t.  Cyr*  contains  a special  military  school,  established  in  tlie 
extensive  buildings  of  tike  royal  abbey  founded  by  Madame  Maintrnon" 
— This  m-IicmjI  is  intended  for  those  only  who  have  received  a prepara- 
tory military  education.— P. 

•9l.  Cir.  (Vosglca.) 

‘ Jony  rn  Jos  as.  (Voagirn.) 

4 **  It  owes  its  prosperity  to  a manufacture  of  printed  goods,  in  which 
during  the  imperial  government,  not  less  than  1UIU  workmen  were 
employed,  but  which  at  present  dors  not  occupy  more  limn  300.” 

* M inttort-rAmaiiln.  (Enc.  Melh.) — Munfort-f  Atnauri.  (Moreri.) 

f “ After  having  traversed  the  forest  of  St  Ltfrr,  which  is  eonbn- 
nous  with  that  of  Kambouillet,  we  arrive  at  U»e  town  that  bears  the 
mike  name  with  the  latter  f Kambouillet.]  During  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment.  it  owed  to  its  castle”  the  rank  of  chief  town  of  a aabprefrc- 
ture.t  The  castle  has  nothing  royal  in  its  structure.” 

" <’**  of  lbs  royal  residences  Isnuoi  P 

f It  was  the  cblefuiwn  u(  sa  amindisseiDent  i*ub(>irefsrlui»,j  ia  l*a.  (At man. 
Hnya|.>—  P, 

* “ The  park,  which  is  laid  out  in  the  English  fashion,  is  remarkable 
for  the  parity  of  its  water  and  the  beauty  ofita  prospects.  It  contains 
a dairy  (luiuru,)  tike  interior  of  which,  cased  witli  marble  and  watered 
by  fountains,  is  adorned  with  a rock,  representing  a grotto  in  which  a 
nymph  is  bathing.  Tlie  celrbralrd  royal  farm  (Jtrmr  royn/c,)"  estab- 
lished during  tlie  reign  of  Ixtuis  X Vi.t  for  the  naturalisation  of  meri- 
nos, is  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  park." 

•Os*  oflhs  royal  BbBSp  folds  (fsr/rewr  repair *.)  f A.  D.  17*6. 

* In  tii«  same  manner  with  llainbouilleL  See  note  * of  this  page 

* EaUuipes.  (Enc.  Melh.  Moreri.) 


J it  is  watered  by  a small  river  that  serves  to  turn  several 
mills.*  It  follows  frotn  different  old  deeds  that  the  town 
must  have  been  founded  before  the  sixth  century,  indeed 
the  ap|>earance  of  tlie  houses  attests  their  antiquity.1  Sa- 
j clas,  a village  about  two  leagues  from  Etampes,  is  much 
more  ancient ; it  rises  on  die  site  of  Salioclita , a city  men- 
tioned in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine.  The  river  Essonoe” 
waters  the  small  town  of  the  same  name ; die  inhabitants 
manufacture  cotton  and  woollen  stuffe they  possessed  for- 
merly a [louder  manufactory,  but  as  many  of  die  liouses 
were  demolished  by  an  explosion,  that  branch  of  industry 
has  been  removed  to  Bouchct,"  a place  near  die  confluence 
of  the  Juine  and  die  E&sonna.’  Corbeil,  the  capital  of  a dis- 
trict,' is  not  more  titan  a mile  from  Ettonoe  ;r  it  possesses 
several  cotton  and  linen  manufactories,  and  carries  on  a trade 
with  Paris  in  grain  and  flour.* 

The  rich  pastures  in  the  department  of  die  Seine  and 
Oise  a fiord  food  to  numerous  flocks,  and  the  same  country 
j|  abounds  in  com  and  wine.1  Hie  mineral  substances,  al- 
j though  not  highly  valuable,  are  useful ; the  gypsum  furnish- 
r es  die  immense  quantity  of  plaster  that  is  consumed  in  the 
capital,  and  the  quarries  afford  excellent  stone.*  Several 
: mineral  springs  might  be  mentioned,  but  the  only  one  of 
any  note,  is  that  of  Enghien  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency. 
'The  department  of  die  Seine  and  Oise  encompasses  the 
; department  of  the  Seine,  in  which  Paris  occupies  nearly  the 
centre.  When  die  Homans,  under  the  command  of  Cesar, 
arrived  about  fifty-five  years  before  the  vulgar  era,  at  the 
mean  and  solitary  city  in  the  territory  of  the  Parisii , which 
i lie  barbarians  called  Luthtoutzy,  and  their  conquerors  Lu- 
tetia,1  the  houses  or  rather  cottagtrs  were  built  of  cloy,  and 
covered  with  straw,  the  country  was  poor,  and  the  position 
was  not  considered  favourable  lor  n town.*  But  the  Parisii 
adopted  readily  the  usages  of  civilized  life  ; they  were  good 
manners,  and  brave  in  war.  Lutetia  was  gradually  enlarg- 

• “ It  is  watered  by  a small  river*  that  never  freezes,  and  which 
•ervrs  to  turn  a great  number  nf  mills.” 

•Tbs  l«H«r  RuapN  ( VoBfim) — Ibo  Jains  (Ear.  Melh.  > — Urn  I wits  (Morsrt.) 
—The  Joins  rises  M ills,  p*Me«  by  MsWberbe*  and  Pllhivn<i«,  and  salt- 
I 'if  with  Itor  Elam  pcs,  lobe*  ibr  naiur  nf  I be  Es-unne,  and  enters  the  Seta  set  Car- 
Imil,  Tlie  I vrtlr  is  s branrb  of  (lie  Orgr,  w huh  cattfS  lbs  Seine  u, -pi  site  ViU* 
acavs  Si.  Unorgs.  (Vagina.  >—P. 

1 “ It  was  the  birthplace  of  Gurttard  the  naturalist.  It  is  a place  of 
I considerable  antiquity,  since  it  ia  mentioned  in  documents  of  ss  early 
a period  as  the  sixth  century ; some  old  buildings  serve  to  c> infirm 
tike i r testimony.” 

• EaAmws,  Esaone. 

• •*  Cotton  stufla  (colon math-*)  and  ginger-bread  ( jtain  fdpri)— H 
Essnnne  manufacture*  paper  and  gunpowder.  (Viswirn.)— I*. 

• "Tlie  powder-mill  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  several  accidents 
had  rendered  formidable  to  the  place,  lias  been  removed  to  ifouebet — " 

• Properly,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Juine  and  Uw  Et.unpcs, 
which  unite  to  form  the  Essonnc. — P. 

V **  Arrondisseiurnt." 

• '*  A quarter  of  a league  frtnu  Esboiuh*. " 

• **  It  possrsfiPS  several  flour  milla  <m oulins.)  a cotton  mill  (fila- 
ture de  colon,)  and  a manufacture  of  hempen  tubes  (fwyuwj)  without 
seam  ; it  is  one  of  tlie  priori  pal  marts  (nuigMUu)  for  tin*  supply  of  Paris 
with  gram  and  flour/' 

1 “ The  deportment  of  the  Seine  and  Oise  is  one  of  the  richer*  in 
corn,  wine  and  sheep.” 

■ " They  consist  of  chalk,  building-stone*  nnd  gypsum,  the  last  of 
which  furnishes  the  immense  quantity  of  plaster  that  is  consumed 
in  Paris.'* 

• Chiefly  <aWsc*oa».—  P. 

• Lutetia.  C'.Tiar  I)e  ItelL  Gall.  VII.  I 54. — l.utctia  Porinomm. 

Caw  lie.  B.  G.  VI.  4 3 

1 " When,  fifty-five  yean  before  tike  vulgar  era,  the  Unmans,  under 
the  conduct  of  Cswsr,  arrived  at  this  city,  then  a mean  plan*,  and  tho 
only  town  belonging  to  the  small  tribe  of  the  Paririi.  by  whom  it  waa 
cal  fed  iMthtovezy.  a name  which  the  Romans  changed  into  I Mir  tin,  tliey 
•aw  in  its  few  dwellings,  built  of  earth  and  cut  straw,  and  situated  on 
the  island  which  now  comprehends  that  part  of  Paris  railed  the  CiUt 
only  an  advantageous  position  m a miserable^ country  .** 
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ed  and  embellished ; it  became  the  seat  of  a prefecture, 
and  the  temporary  residence  of  several  emperors,  parties 
larly  of  Julian,- who  styled  it  his  dear  Lutetia.*  The  only 
buildings  connected  with  that  remote  period,  are  the  baths, 
which  were  attached  to  the  imperial  palace. k The  feeble 
Romans  might  have  been  aware  of  tneir  danger  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Franks,  but  it  was  not  foreseen  that  the  city 
was  to  become  die  metropolis  of  those  barbarians,  and  four- 
teen centuries  afterwards,  the  capital  of  an  empire  as  vast 
as  it  was  of  short  duration,  and  in  which  Rome  itself  was 
merely  a provincial  town. 

Paris  was  enlarged  after  Clovis  chose  it  for  IS  residence ; 
pillaged  several  times  by  the  Normans,  it  was  encompassed 
with  fortifications  bv  the  weak  successors  of  Charlemagne ; 
but  under  the  third  dynasty,  the  limits  both  on  the  north 
and  south,  having  been  considerably  extended,  it  was  divi- 
ded into  four  parts  or  quarters,' * and  surrounded  by  a wall 
which  on  a surface  ot  six  hundred  and  sixteen  English 
acres,4  enclosed  several  villages  beyond  the  boundaries  that 
were  first  traced  under  the  Carlovingians.  Different  streets 
may  still  serve  to  recall  the  names  of  these  villages  or  burghs ; 
the  most  remarkable  were  Bourg-T Abbi,  Beau-Bourg 
and  Boxtrg-Txboud,  die  name  of  the  last  has  been  applied 
to  the  street  of  Bourtiboorg.*  Two  forts  which  have  been 
often  rebuilt  since  the  Roman  conquest,  defended  the  ap- 
proaches to  die  city ; the  one  was  the  Great  Chatelet  on 
live  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Pont  au 
Change ; the  other  or  Little  Chatelet  guarded  it  on  the 
left/  Four  large  towers  bounded  the  enclosure  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  river  ;*  that  called  the  Toumellc  rose  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  near  a wooden  bridge,  which  although 
since  built  of  stone  retains  its  ancient  name  / another,  erect- 
ed on  the  opposite  bank  at  the  extremity  of  Old  Temple 
Street/  served  as  a gate  to  the  city ; it  was  first  called  Porte 
Rarbelle,  and  afterwards  Barbette.  The  tower  and  the 
gate  of  Neste  were  built  at  one  extremity  of  die  present 
bridge  of  Arts,  near  die  Mazarine  library  ; a lance  tower  on 
die  other  side  defended  the  right  hank  of  the  Seine,  it  rose 
opposite  die  casdo  of  the  Louvre,  then  an  old  edifice  beyond 
the  walls,  it  was  repaired  or  rebuilt  by  Philip  Augustus.! 


Charles  the  Sixth  enlarged  the  boundary  on  the  north, 
and  divided  Paris  into  sixteen  quarters,  wiiich  covered  a 
surface  of  1,070  English  acres/  It  was  also  extended  in 
the  same  direction  by  Francis  the  First;1  the  walls  were 
traced  from  die  square  of  the  Palais  Royal"  along  the  streets 
of  Fosses  Montmartre  and  Neuve-St.  Eustacbe*  to  the 
gate  of  St.  Denis,  and  from  dial  gate  to  the  Bastille ; the 
surface  thus  enclosed  was  little  leas  than  1,167  English 
acres.®  The  number  was  increased  to  fourteen  hundred 
in  consequence  of  new  additions  made  by  Henry  the  Fourth.* 
Others  were  made  on  the  north  by  Louis  the  Thirteenth ; 
diey  may  be  still  traced  from  • the  bridge  of  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth,* along  die  Royal  Street'  and  the  Boulevards,  to  the 
bridge  of  Austcrlitx ; but  die  former  limit  on  the  south  was 
not  changed.  On  the  right  bank  of  die  Seine  and  within 
the  boundaries,  were  the  Louvre,  the  palace  and  garden  of 
the  TuQeries,*  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin,  the  Temple,  die 
Royal  Square/  and  the  house  of  Richelieu,  then  called  tbe 
Palais  Cardinal  ;■  die  last  edifice  having  been  left  to  Louis 
the  Thirteenth  by  his  minister,  became  the  residence  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  when  die  name  was  changed  into  that  of 
Paluis  Royal,  which  it  retained  after  I^ouis  the  Fourteenth 
had  given  it  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Orleans.  The 
|i  court  of  justice  and  the  cathedral,  of  which  the  fronts  were 
concealed  by  old  buildings,  the  Sorbonne,  founded  by  Rob- 
^ ert  de  Sorbon.  the  chaplain  of  St.  Louis,  and  rebuilt  by 
t Richelieu,  die  college  ol  Clony,  that  was  completed  in  the 
I thirteenth  century,  and  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  or  the 
burying  place  of  Clovis  and  the  shepherdess  hf  Nanterre, 
were  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  Paris.'  Several  con- 
| vents  and  charitable  institutions  rose  beyond  the  northern 
enclosure ; the  most  remarkable  were  the  pest-bousc  of 
St.  Lazarus,*  founded  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  hos- 
pital of  Sl  fjOuis/  built  in  1607,  and  tho  abbey  of  St. 
Anthony/  which  was  afterwards  changed  into  an  hospital. 
Beyond  tbe  walls  on  the  south  were  the  abbey  of  St.  Ger- 
main des  Pres,  of  which  the  foundation  dntes  from  the  time 
of  Childeberi  die  First ; die  church  of  St.  Sulpicc,  which  was 
liu islied  by  I^ouis  die  Fifteenth die  palace  of  die  I^ixem- 
liourg,  of  which  the  foundations  were  laid  by  Mary  de  Me- 


* Tijt  Jtvnftar — dew  Iv*ucctia. — 1’ 

**  44  The  only  building  belonging  to  that  period,  is  that  of  the  Ther- 
mal, which  formed  part  of  Julian's  palace."— 'At  the  time  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Lutetia,  Julian  was  governor  of  Gaul  under  the  emperor 
Constant!  us. — P. 

* Quart i ere. 

* 44  730  arpents." 

* M Three  villages  or  Arwrrgs,  which  the  names  of  certain  streets  still 
serve  to  recall,  were  Rourg-l'Abb£,  Beau-Rourg  and  Bonrg-Tiboud, 
the  last  of  which  gave  its  name  In  the  street  of  BoorUbourg." 

1 “ — thr  other,  the  Little  Chatelet,  on  the  left  bank,  at  the  head  of 
the  Little  Bridge  (Petit  Paul.)" 

* “ Four  large  towers,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  marked, 
above  and  below,  tho  limits  of  the  city.’' 

k w— at  the  head  of  a wooden  bridge,  which  although  tinoe  built 
of  atone,  still  retains  its  original  name" — still  called  the  Wooden 
Bridge  (Pont  tie  Bois ,) — P. 

1 " La  Virille  rue  du  Temple.” 

i 41  At  one  extremity  of  the  present  bridge  of  the  Arts  ( Pant  des 
.■Iris,)  the  tower  and  the  gate  of  Neale,  then  called  the  galr  of  Philip 
Hantelin.  rose  in  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  pavilion  of  the  Mnz- 
arin  library,  while  at  the  opposite  extremity,  fronting  the  old  rustle 
(rAdfMw)  of  the  Louvre,  which  had  been  recently  rebuilt  by  Philip 
Augustus,  and  was  then  situated  without  the  walls'  a large  tower  de- 
fended the  right  bank  of  the  Seine.” 

* “ MM  arpents" 

1 “ During  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  the  limits  of  the  capital  were  ex- 
tended only  on  the  north." 

* “ Place  dn  Palais-  Royal 

* 44  Rue  des  Fosaes-Montniartre — Rue  Ncuve-Skunt-Eaataebe." 

* 44  About  1400  arpents." 


f *4  Under  Henry  IV'.,  new  additions  increased  it  to  lfiW)  arpents.” 

M 44  Louis  XII f.  extended  the  limits  un  thr  north,  and  lbs  line 
drawn  by  turn  uiay  be  still  traced  from  tbe  bridge  of  Louis  XVI. 
(Pirn/- Louis  XVI.) — " 

' 44  Roe  Roy  ale." 

• Tuilleries.  (Moreri.  La  Force.)—' Thiiilleriea  (Eng.  authors.) 

* **  Place  Rovale.” 

s “Ildtel  Ricbclirn,  also  called  the  Palais-Cardinal.” — It  was  first 
called  the  Hotel  de  Richctirn,  then  tbe  Palais- Cardinal,  and  finally  the 
Pakis-Royal.  (Enc.  Mcth.) — P. 

* 14  The  southern  part  of  Paris  comprehended,  besides  tho  island  of 
St.  Louis  and  the  City*  (Vile  Saint-Louis — Lt  Cit X,)  in  which  were  the 
cathedral*  and  the  palace  of  justice  (palais  tie  justice,)  llie  fronts  of 
which  were  concealed  by  masses  of  building,  three  oilier  important 
editkes:  namely,  the  Sorbonne,  founded  by  Robert  do  Sorbon.  chap- 
lain of  St,  Louis,  and  rebuilt  by  Richelieu ; the  college  of  Clunjr, 
erected  in  the  13th  century ; and  the  church  of  St.  GencvicTe,  in 
which  Clovis  and  the  shepherdess  of  Nanterret  were  interred,  and 
which  was  reconstructed  in  1 175- J” 

•The  CMy  occupies  Iho  l»)aad  of  Noire  Danw.  la  which  the  ancient  Lultti*  was 
sftualsd.— *. 

f Tlw  chore h of  Noire  IHme. 

1 »*.  Genevieve,  bora  at  Naatsrrs  A.  D.  410.  (Moreri.!—  P . ...  ....  _ 

I Tlis  *44  church  uf  r-i.  Genevieve  war  fin*  • reeled  by  Clovi*.  »«*  T™ 

rained  hi  (he  Nornmn*,  ic  was  rebuilt  ni  different  InMftus.  »*d 
1174.  by  Blevhrn  blUtup  »f  Tourany.  (Pleaninl  de  Is  Forte-  «■  '•  p r” 

prrar-nl  churtli  ofSt.  Genevieve  (the  Panl*»«io>  »»*  buWI  by  lemhs  l*  r. 

w 44  Uprose™*  d#  St.  La  tare" — house  for  the  reception  of  lepers— 
latar-house.-P.  * “Ildpital  St.  Ixruia 

r 44  Abbave  St.  Antoine  '— now  HApital  St.  Antoine.— F. 

• The  church  of  St.  Sulpicc  was  begun  In  lG5o,  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.— P 
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diciain  1615:  the  abbey  of  Vtl  de  Grace,  which  was  founded 
ill  1645  ; the  Garden  of  Plants,  which  was  begun  in  1636 ; 
and  the  bouse  of  correction,*  which  was  erected  in  1656, 

Paris  was  also  enlarged  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the 
hospital  of  Invalids*  was  comprehended  within  the  enclo- 
sure ; during  the  same  reign  ihe  old  ditches  were  filled  up, 
the  ramparts  and  gates  demolished,  and  two  triumphal 
arches  substituted  for  die  gates  of  St,  Martin  and  St.  Denis. 
The  boundaries  of  the  city  were  so  much  enlarged  in  con- 
sequence of  these  improvements,  that  at  the  accession  of 
IxHiis  the  Fifteenth,  it  covered  a surface  equal  to  2,740 
acres.6  The  village  of  Houle4  was  included  some  years 
afterwards  within  the  limits  that  were  fixed  in  1728,  and  the 
extent  was  thus  increased  to  3,244  acres.*  Lamps  of  the 
same  sort  as  those  that  are  now  seen  in  the  streets,  were 
erected  in  the  year  1766,  but  a hundred  years  before  that 
period,  Paris  was  lighted  by  means  of  lanterns.  To  obviate 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  crooked  streets,  a law  was 
first  passed  in  1785,  regulating  the  plan  according  to  which 
they  were  to  be  built  in  future ; five  years  afterwards  a 
new  wall  was  raised,  the  limits  have  not  been  since  much 
extended ; they  enclose  a space  somewhat  less  than  8,400 
acres/ 

Having  enumerated  the  principal  additions  made  to  Paris 
at  different  periods,  we  may  mention  the  monuments  and 
edifices  by  which  it  has  been  embellished  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  the  present  day.  The 
Mazarin  college,*  now  the  hall  of  the  Institute,*1  the  colon- 
nade of  the  Louvre/  the  Gobelins  manufactory,* 1 the  Obser- 
vatory," the  Foundling  hospital,*  the  hospital  of  Invalids,0 
the  gates  of  St.  Denis*1  and  St  Martin,'  the  Royal  Bridge’  *, 
and  the  edifices  surrounding  the  Place  Vendome,1  were 
raised  during  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Great. 

Tl»e  monuments  of  the  following  reign*  are  the  Bourbon 


palace/  at  present  tl»e  hall  of  the  Chamber  of  deputies/  * 
the  portal  of  the  church  of  St.  Roche/  * the  massive  foun- 
tain of  Grenelle,**  the  Military'  School,**  the  new  church  of 
St  Genevieve," the  com  market,44**  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  the  public  buildings  in  the  square  that 
bears  the  name  of  the  king,"**  Saint  Martin's  market,**  u and, 
lastly,  the  mintW** 

The  embarrassed  state  of  the  finances  did  not  prevent 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  from  raising  several  useful  and  elegant 
buildings.  The  College  of  France11  was  completed,  and 
die  School  of  Medicine"**  was  commenced.**  The  court  of 
justice**  w%  embellished  with  a new  front  / the  Odcon  was 
built  for  the  representation  of  French  comedies,"  and  the 
present  Italian  theatre  for  the  comic  opera."  The  magnifi- 
cent front  of  the  last  building  might  have  decorated  one  of 
die  most  frequented  streets  in  Paris,  but  it  was  determined 
not  to  place  it  on  a line  with  the  minor  theatres  on  die 
Boulevards.  **  Some  years  afterwards,  the  stone  galleries 
of  the  Palais  Royal  were  constructed  by  die  duke  of  Ore 
leans  ;u  the  fine  bridge  of  Ixiuis  die  Sixteenth**  was  erected ; 
the  elegant  fountain  of  the  Innocents,  a monument  of  the 
revival  of  the  arts,"  was  repaired  /"*  and  die  French  theatre” 
adorned  die  street  of  Richelieu  V “ The  limits  of  Paris  were 
also  marked  by  fifty-five  barriers,***  raised  at  a great  expense 
and  in  bad  taste  ;***  and,  lastly,  the  theatre  of  Feydeau 
was  built  during  the  some  reign/** 444 

It  seemed  as  if  Bonaparte  was  anxious  to  indemnify  the 
Parisians  for  the  loss  of  liberty  by  improving  their  city. 
The  embellishments  which  be  added  to  the  capital  in  the 
short  space  of  twelve  years  surpassed  those  of  die  three 
preceding  reigns.6**  The  works  of  die  period  are  the  fine 
streets  of  La  Paix,  Rivoli,  Mont  Thabor,  Castiglione,  and 
many  others.  The  quays  of  Orsoi,  Debilly,  Dcsaix,  More 
land,  Catinat,  Bignon,  die  Louvre,  the  invalids,  the  City, 


• “ flew  pice  dr  la  SaJp^trierr" — Property,  an  alms-house  for  the 
reception  of  sick  and  aged  frxnalc*  (particularly,  the  insane) — also  used 
as  a house  of  cxwrnction  for  disorderly  females. — P. 
k 46  Hdtel  des  Invahdea.**  • " 3,228  axpents.” 

4 *bo  Route." — I*  Rootle  or  Lr  Unite  (Lat.  Ret*/**;)  originally, 
a village;  erected  into  a suburb,  A.  D.  172S.  (lot  Faroe,  t.  II.  p. 
433 — 40.)^— P.  • *•  3,319  arpents." 

f 44  Paris  was  lighted  with  lanterns  ss  early  as  1666,  but  the  lamps 
now  employed  (rdrtrWrra,  reflecting  lamps)  wrre  substituted  for  them 
in  1706.  The  first  law  regulating  the  laying  out  (alignment)  of  strrrts, 
was  named  in  1783;  five  years  afterwards,  a new  wall  was  erected, 
which  taking  into  account  the  slight  additions  it  has  since  received , 
gives  to  the  capital  an  extent  of  10,660  arpents.*" 


* 3,439  Ut-fUirM  6*  arr*. 

* " College  Mazarin" — called  also  the  College  of  the  Foot  Nation# 
( CtOig*  de*  puttee  Saturn*,)  because  founded  by  Cardinal  Mazarin  for 
the  education  of  60  young  noblemen  from  the  four  provinces  recently 
subjected  to  Louis  XIV.,  A.  D.  1661. — After  the  revolution  it  wu  ap- 
preprinted  to  the  National  Institute,  and  to  a school  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
received  the  name  of  Paiai*  de*  Art*,  hy  which  name,  and  that  of  Pa- 
Ini*  da  I l wt it ut,  it  is  now  known.  The  Mazarin  library  occupies  part 
of  the  edifice.  It  waa  built  on  the  site  of  the  gate  of  Neale  (Enc. 
Melh.) — P. 

* *4  Palais  de  Flnstitut"  (Palace  of  the  Institute) — also  called  the 
Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts  ( PaJmi a de*  Art*.)—  P. 

1 Begun  in  1G62.  ) Begun  in  1GG5. 

* The  royal  manufactory  of  the  Gobriino — a manufactory  of  the  rich* 

c«t  tapestry,  so  called  from  G.  Gobelin,  a dyer  of  Reims,  who  estab* 
fished  a manufactory  then*  in  the  16th  century. — The  present  establish- 
twnt  was  founded  by  Colbert  in  1667. — P,  » Begun  in  1666. 

■ Begun  in  1067.  * Begun  in  1669. 

* Begun  in  1671,  finished  in  170tT  r Begun  in  1672. 

* 5***“  in  1674.  r **  Pont* Royal.”  • Begun  in  1684. 

1 From  1685  to  1701.  • Lmu  XV. 

6 44  Palais  Bourbon." 

* " Palais  de  la  Chamber  des  deputes"-— under  the  imperial  govern- 

Pal  are  of  tin1  Legislative  Body  ( Paiai*  du  Corf*  Isgiaia- 
• Begun  in  1722.  r •*  8t.  Koch."  * Begun  in  1736. 

**  Begun  in  173!».  **  Begun  in  1752. 


“ Although  the  foundations  were  begun  in  1757,  the  ceremony  of 
laying  the  eomcr*»tone  did  not  takr  place  until  the  year  1764. 

** 4*  Halle  au  Ble."  ••  Begun  in  17453,  finished  in  1767. 

f " The  equestrian  statue  and  the  buildings  of  the  Place  Louis  XV'." 
— The  Plate  Limit  XI'.  (Square  of  Louis  XV.)  is  bounded  by  the 
Seine  on  llte  south,  by  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  on  the  east,  by  the 
Champ * Elftte*  on  the  west,  and  by  a lofty  range  of  palaces  on  the 
north.  Its  centre  was  occupied  by  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XV’., 
demolished  in  17!*2.— P.  “ Begun  in  1763. 

**  44  The  Market  of  St  Martin  (Murtki  St.  Martin.)" 

u Begun  in  170k 

• “Hotel des  Mnnnairs."  Bogun  in  1771. 

11  “ CoDfge  de  France" — College  Royal  (Enc.  Moth.) — College 
Royal  de  France  (Ahmui.  Royal)— founded  by  Francis  I.  A.  D-1520 
rebuilt  at  the  period  above  mentioned. — P. 

****  Boole  ae  M^decine.**  “ In  1774. 

•*  14  Palace  of  Justice  ( Paiai * de  Justier.)" 

*•  In  1778.  *4  In  1781.  " In  1782. 

" " The  Odenn  was  built  for  the  Comidit  Franraise,  and  the  Italian 
Theatre  ( Theatre  de*  It  a!  in ir*)  for  the  cosnie-  opera  (ffpera-e/mupir ;) 
the  latter  with  a large  and  noble  front,  which  would  bare  decorated 
the  most  frequented  of  the  Boulevards,!  if  from  a very  singular  preju- 
dice, it  had  not  boon  (eared  that  by  turning  it  in  that  direction,  it  would 
have  been  confounded  with  the  petty  theatres  of  the  Boulevards." 

• The  ptrwtii  Frvnrb  Ojn-r»  {Grand  Opera  or  It  oral  Academy  of  Musk]  ficotiag 
the  Hue  LprltHirr  i lloulc isnl  JUin  s.;  (Hwvd.y— I’. 

f Bauitvard  dee  ttatume  i Hulun  Ikwicvard.) 

« In  178G. 

" “ Pont  Louis  XVI." 

” The  present  structure,  said  to  have  been  built  on  the  site  of  an 
older  one,  waa  erected  in  1550.— P. 

” From  1787  to  1791.  ** “Theatre  Fram-ats." 

tt  “ Rue  de  Richelieu."  ” From  1787  to  1790. 

*“ 14  Bam  cm" — gates.  ,M  From  1786  to  1789, 

"•  44  The  Theatre  of  the  Rue  Feydeau  was  destined  to  rewire  the 
company  that  hod  been  previously  established  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Itahcns.”  In  17!I0. 

“■“'—equalled  them." — This  was  published  in  1899,  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Bourbons. — P. 
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the  Conference  and  Tourneile  were  constructed.  The 
bridges  of  Arts/  the  City,  Awterliu* *  and  Jena,*  were  suc- 
cessively erected ; die  canal  of  Ourcq  facilitated  the  con- 
veyance of  goods,  and  thus  increased  the  commerce  of  die 
capital/  Twenty-four  new  fountains  served  to  adorn  and 
purifv  die  streets ; wc  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  those 
on  Cbatelet  place,  Vaugirard  street,  die  market  of  St.  Ger- 
main, die  court  of  die  Medical  School,  die  boulevard  of 
Bondi,  and  die  fountain  of  die  Elephant,  the  largest  of  them 
all,  but  it  remains  still  in  an  unfinished  state.  Eiilit  covered 
markets  were  begun  and  finished ; die  old  slaughter  liouses 
were  demolished,  and  odiers  were  raised  beyond  the  barriers, 
that  die  inhabitants  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  disgusting 
spectacles,  which  until  dten  were  not  uncommon  in  many 
parts  of  Paris.*  Four  spacious  cemeteries  were  enclosed 
without  the  walls,  and  granaries  of  a great  size  were  built  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  arsenal/  » The  same  period  of  des- 
|X)lism  and  glory  was  marked  by  die  commencement  or 
completion  of  different  monuments.  The  colonnade  of  the 
Louvre  was  embellished  and  perfected,  die  works  by  which 
die  same  palace  was  to  be  united  to  die  Tuileries,  were 
begun/  A triumphal  arch  loaded  with  ornaments,  iu  di- 
mensions the  same  as  the  one  erected  to  Septimius  Sevenis 
at  Rome,  rose  on  the  Carrousel  tn  commemorate  the  Aus- 
trian campaign  of  1805/  A similar  monument  of  colossal 
size  crowns  die  entrance  to  die  Elysian  Fields/  The 
church  of  the  Magdalen  was  enlarged/  and  the  present 
peristyle  was  built  round  die  chamber  of  deputies/  A pillar 
after  die  model  of  the  one  raised  to  Antonine  at  Rome,  cov- 
ered with  bronze  basso-relievos,  and  surmounted  by  the  co- 


• In  1W4. 

• In  1H(W.— Now  (lllal  the  bridge  of  tlx*  King'll  Garden  (Pont  du 
Jardiu  da  Rot)  [Pont  da  Roi  fH'rrt’l  Guide*  to  Paris,  p.  3X>.)  It  is 
situated  npiMMitr  the  (harden  of  Plant*.— P.] 

' In  1813 — Now  called  the  bridge  of  the  Invalid*  (Pont  iu  fnrm- 
film.)  3 In  1800. 

• They  wen*  begun  in  1810,  but  they  were  not  finished  until  after 

tin*  restoration.  f Begun  in  1W17. 

« *•  Several  fine  strret*  wrr*-  nprned,  among  which  those  of  I*ft 
Paix,  llivoli,  Mont-Thabor*  and  Caatiglionc  may  be  rnumrrntrd ; 
tl»r-  quavs  of  Orsai,  DebUly.  Desnix.  Mortand.  Bignon,  the  Louvre, 
th*-  Invalid*,  the  City  (('&.,)  th**  Conference.  and  the  Toumrlle, 
were  constructed ; the  bridge*  of  the  City  (Pout  dt  U CiU)  and  the 
Fine  Art*  (Pont  iu  Art*,)  and  those  of  Austeriiti  and  Jena,  were 
sucresmrrly  erreted ; the  rannl  of  the  Ourcq  and  tlie  large  basin  of  I-a 
Villette  furnished  additional  facilities  to  commerce ;l  tlie  *tm*t*  were 
adorned  and  purified  by  fS  smaller  fountain*  (boruu  jeUmt  do  I'm  a,) 
ami  by  24  new  fountains  of  a larger  ybc  (moarrlluftmtiuau .)  among  llw 
lost  of  which  the  most  remarkable  were  thosr  oRbr  Place  du  Chatrlrt, 
the  Rue  ile  Vaugirard.  the  Market  of  8t  Geribain  (marehc  St.  Ger- 
main,) the  School  uf  Medicine,  and  the  Boulevard  of  Boodr  (bomle tor d 
llondt . i and  also  the  colossal  fountain  of  the  Elephant,  which  still  remains 
unfinished;  eight  eoverrd  market*  supplied  the  place  of  the  wretched 
booth*  of  oil  cloth,  by  which  tlx*  huckster*  had  previously  been  pro- 
tected; several  new  sewers  served  to  drain  the  streets;  five  extensive 
slaughter-house*,  built  in  an  elegant  style  of  rustic  architi-cture,  wen? 
erected  on  the  skirts  of  the  city,  in  order  to  put  a stop  to  the  disgust- 
ing practice  of  slaughtering  animals  in  private  establishments , in  the 
heart  of  the  town  ; four  spacious  cemeteries,  situated  beyond  tlie  barri- 
ers, were  substituted  for  th<i*e  within  the  walls ;!  immense  granaries 
(gr enter*  dr  rtorrre)  occupied  the  site  of  tlie  former  arsenal ; and  the 
building  of  the  wine  market  (Halle  sui  Fins)  Vaa  begun. ||" 

• Mount  Tabor -so  call*4  lean  a rlctory  f*iacd  by  tkioaparf*  orot  the  Tarks,  al 

Mount  Tabor  la  Palestine,  P. 

t T*h-  rannJ  of  tb»  tWireq  sevsral  of  llw  f mntains  In  Parb.— P. 

1 Is  virtu*  of  a 4oert*  is  1WH. 

||Tbe  roriirr  sums  «m  i*i4  in  till. 

• In  1908.  ‘ From  1B06  to  1800. 

> From  180fitn  1814 ; but  it  ia  sUll  unfinished 

k From  IHU7  to  1814.  » In  1807. 

» Finished  in  1810. 

• “The  magnificent  colonnade  of  the  I/mittt  was  embellished  and 
terminated  ; the  gallery  intended  to  complete  the  connexion  between 
tlie  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries/  was  begun:  a triumphal  arch,  loadrd 
with  ornaments,  and  built  after  the  model  of  that  of  Sc  plum  ua  Be  ve- 
rm al  Roue,  r wc  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel  to  commemorate  the  Aus- 


lossal  statue  of  its  tbunder,  adorned  Vrendome  place."  ■ last- 
ly, the  exchange/  the  most  sumptuous  edifice  in  Pom,  was 
founded  on  a site,  formerly  encumbered  with  old  bouses.' 

Tlie  fall  of  tlie  extaoniinary  man  by  whom  these  works 
were  accomplished,  and  die  exhausted  slate  of  the  Quinces 
after  two  years  of  invarion  and  defeats,  interrupted,  but 
did  not  prevent,  the  embellishments  of  the  capital.  The 
blessings  of  a long  desired  peace  gave  such  an  impulse  to 
individual  enterprise,  that  more  workmen  were  employed 
than  in  die*  time  of  Napoleon.  Gardens  and  fields  were 
changed  into  streets,1  and  villages  rose  beyond  the  gates. 
The  mania  of  building  became  die  disease  of  the  rich  and 
of  speculators  without  capital ; it  was  not  until  ninny  of 
them  were  mined,  until  whole  districts  or  quarters  were 
deserted,  that  their  folly  was  discovered/  Some  works 
that  had  been  long  projected  or  begun,  were  after  many 
interruptions  coulinued  ; the  granaries,  the  slatighter-liouses, 
the  markets  of  Saint  Martin  and  Saint  Germain  were  fin- 
ished; the  statues  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Lewis  die 
Fourteenth  were  erected  on  die  Pont-Neuf  and  die  Placc- 
Yictoire.  A monument  was  raised  to  Lewis  the  Sixteenth 
by  the  city  of  Paris,  and  it  w as  determined  to  place  the 
statue  of  lxiwis  the  Thirteenth  on  die  Royal  Square,  noton 
account  of  any  admiration  for  die  prince,  but  because  his 
statue  had  been  there  before.' 

Every  successive  addition  made  to  Paris  was  in  all  pro- 
bability rendered  necessary  by  a corresponding  increase  in 
die  population ; but  nodiing  like  accurate  iidormation  can 
be  Stained  concerning  dut  number  of  inhabitants  before  the 
Iburtecnth  century.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  bodi  before 


trian  campaign  of  1806;  a similar  monument,  rruiorkabk*  for  its  oo- 
1 nasal  dimensions,  crowned  t hr  terrace  (jdate-forme ) which  terminates 
the  avenue  of  the  Champs- Elysoc*  ;t  tlie  church  of  la  Madeleine, 
modified  in  it*  construction,  received  the  title  of  the  Tcmpk*  of  Glory 
( Temjd « dr  la  Glotrt ;)  a peristyle,  serving  as  a back-front  (urriirm- 
facade)  to  the  Palace  of  die  Chamber  of  Deputies.  was  made  to  cor- 
respond with  that  of  the  tcmpk' ; a column,  at\rr  thr  model  of  that  of 
Antonine,  nt  Rome,  covered  with  bass-relief*  in  bruu»*.  and  surmoun- 
ted by  a colossal  statue  of  its  founder,!!  decorated  ute  Place  Ven- 
doroe— ’’ 

• The  gallery  ronneetkaf  the  lymvrs  an4  the  Tatlene*  on  th#  woth,  wa*  bejim 
by  ll*«ry  IV.  IlMiiafarte  formed  the  plan  of  cunscUii*  th*  two  botdiuss  on  the 
north  |f  n similar  »aii#e  «(  bnildmc,  wMrh  Its  begun  and  oohijiUUS  f.*  abuot  soa 
third  at  the  a 1 .lance.  When  cisUrai)  Uiiisli.J,  the  raat  sqoarv  uf  the  l amauct  will 
be  roni|il«iely  earlosed.— f. 

f The  titiiMiphsI  arrh  of  L’FZm’t  (th#  »af>-*all«4  also  th*  SsrrWrs  O I'Kimlt , 
euaeted  U the  BorrUri  it  X haJif,  si  Die  eitrrmity  of  tbs  broml  avewte  wbkh  a»- 
trnds  fnsn  that  barrier  loUie  I'lace  I .ml*  XV.  through  Uw  nholeexleat  U »l*a 
Champe  »yetes.-P.  fTnyaa.  (Ed.  Eacvc.  H«v4.>-P. 

| Ussourrd  at  the  rvrU.rmUra.— It  It  now  to  be  repWcad.— P. 

• “ Palais  de  la  Bourse.” 
r Frotu  1808  to  1814. 

% “ New  quarters  were  formed  within  tlx*  walls,  where  there  Itad 
been  only  field*  and  garden*.” — A considerable  part  of  the  space  in- 
closed  within  the  walls  ia  still  unoccupied. — P. 

» “ The  ruin  of  many  of  them  served  to  check  this  extravagance, 
and  entire  quarters,  scarcely  finished,  attest  by  their  solitude  the  extent 
of  thr  delusion.” 

• “ Several  works,  long  since  projected  or  begun,  have  been  slowly 

continued : at  Uw  Tuikwi,  an  iron  railing,  in  a style  of  elegant  sim- 
plicity, boa  been  substituted  for  the  wall  on  the  terrace  of  the  leuillsns ; 
sotue  of  the  arcades  of  the  Louvre  have  been  built ; the  granont  s (rrr- 
nien  de  rtieorv*,)  the  slaughter-houses,  the  wine  market,  the  market* 
of  St.  Martin  and  BL  Germain,  the  canals  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Mar- 
tin, and  like  quavs  of  Bignon  and  the  Invalid*,  have  been  finialwd  ; 
tlie  statu*'*  of  llenry  IV.  and  Louia  XIV.  have  been  erecU*d,  the 'former 
on  the  Pont-Neuf,  and  tlie  latter  in  the  Place  dca  Vicimrr*  ; the  vast 
buildings  of  the  treasury  department  if  ^Honcu)  han 

added  to  the  beautiful  rrgulanty  of  the  Hue  dr  Rirdi ; the  r.xcnangv 
and  tlie  Temple  of  Glory,  the  last  of  which  In*  again  become  Ihi 
church  of  U Madeleine,  have  bem  completed;  a monument  to  U»a 
memory  of  Louis  XVI.  lias  hern  m.ard  in  thr  square  of  Louis  XV. 
(Plate  Loatt  XV.)  which  tlie  citv  of  Pari*  ba*  undertaken  to  embellish 
at  tte  own  expense ; and  lastly.  Uie  statue*  of  Loms  XIII.  to  to  U*  rein- 
stated  in  the  Place  Roy  air,  m*t  from  any  motives  of  admiration,  but 
beoauae  it  formerly  occupied  thr  same  locality. 
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mid  after  that  early  period,  little  or  no  attention  was  bestow- 
ed on  a subject,  to  which  political  writers  of  the  [iresent 
day  attach  so  much  importance.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  suppose  with  M.  Dukure,  that  Paris  contained  only 
forty-nine  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
Fair.*  The  chroniclers  of  the  time  assort  that  there  were 
fifty  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  which  indicates 
a population  of  more  titan  a hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
individuals.  It  may  be  allowed  that  chroniclers. are  not  the 
best  authority,  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  capital 
consisted  then  of  thirty-four  parishes,  and  it  might  be  shown 
that  the  average  number  of  inhabitants  in  each  parish  was 
at  least  equal  to  three  thousand.*  If  it  were  necessary  to 
bring  forward  other  arguments,  it  might  be  remarked  that 
there  were  sixteen  colleges  in  Paris  in  the  year  1336,'  and 
that  eight  years  afterwards  a pestilential  disease  lasted  sev- 
eral months,  and  while  it  was  at  its  height,  not  less  titan  five 
hundred  persons  died  daily.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
must  have  been  much  greater  in  the  following  century,  for 
a plague  that  began  in  1418,  and  lasted  three  months,  car- 
ried off  a hundred  thousand  individuals.*  In  the  year  1467, 
Louis  the  Eleventh  reviewed  the  men  between  sixteen  and 
sixty,  capable  of  bearing  nrtns,  and  their  number  amounted 
to  more  titan  sixty  and  loss  than  eighty  thousand,  so  that 
the  population  tnav  he  supposed  greater  than  160,000.  If 
26,000  students  from  foreign  countries  and  different  pans 
of  France,  then  in  Paris,  be  included,  the  total  population 
was  without  doubt  greater  than  200,000  individuals.'  The 
number  of  houses  in  Henry  the  Second’s  time  amounted 
to  12,000,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  popula- 
tion was  equal  to  about  240,000.  When  Henry  the 
Fourth  besieged  Paris  in  a season  of  famine  and  devasta- 
tion, there  were  in  the  town,  exclusively  of  the  suburbs, 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  persons.  The  total  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  amounted  to  402,000  about  the  end  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth's  reign;  since  that  period  the  popu- 
lation has  always  been  progressive/ 


Paris  contained  before  the  revolution  a hundred  and 
sixty  catholic  houses  of  worship : via.  fifty  parish  churches, 
ten  others  possessing  the  same  privileges,  twenty  collegiate 
churches  and  eighty  chapels  of  ease ; there  were  besides 
eleven  abbeys,  three  of  which  were  inhabited  by  women, 
fifty-three  convents  and  fortv-six  nunneries  « It  does  not 
contain  at  present  more  than  thirty-eight  catholic  churches, 
namely,  twelve  parish  churches  and  twenty-six  chapels  of 
ease,  besides  thirty-five  monasteries  for  women,  four  for 
men,  and  as  many  monkish  seminaries. * Six  chapels1  be- 
long to  different  sects : viz.  three  to  the  Calvinists,  one  to 
those  of  the  Augsburg  confession/  one  to  the  eastern  Chris- 
tians,* and  one  to  the  Jews. 

Tticre  are  nine  public  libraries,  many  scientific  collec- 
tions, others  connected  with  the  arts,  schools  of  law,  medi- 
cine and  theology.  It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  mention 
all  the  schools,  seminaries  or  colleges  in  which  the  various 
departments  of  knowledge  are  taught ; of  these  live  poly- 
technic school  is  not  the  least  important,  and  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  method  of  instruction  which  was  first 
introduced  tltere,  has  lieen  since  adopted  in  different  coun- 
tries. The  number  of  private  institutions  amounts  to  tliirty- 
six,  of  public  schools  to  a hundred  and  thirty-five ; there  are 
twenty-three  learned  societies,  indenendendy  of  the  Royal 
Institute,  the  most  celebrated  of  tnem  all.  Much  good 
has  been  effected  by  philanthropic  societies,  by  benevolent 
institutions ; knowledge  lias  thus  been  communicated  to 
those,  who  otherwise  must  have  remained  ignorant,  the  evils 
of  poverty  have  thus  been  mitigated.  As  ostentation  is  not 
a pretext  for  the  noble  duty  of  reliev  ing  the  poor,  or  mitigat- 
ing human  suffering,  the  neglect  of  it  cannot  be  imputed  to 
carelessness  or  indifference.  The  charitable  institutions  in 
Paris,  the  numbers  that  subscribe  to  diem,  the  zeal  and 
judgment  with  which  they  arc  managed,  are  the  best  proofs 
of  progressive  improvement,  the  ties!  answers  that  can  b« 
given  to  the  narrow-minded  men,  wlto  have  vainly  attempted 
to  calumniate  the  present  generation.1 


* M.  J.  A.  Dulaure,  Histoirt*  civil*,  physique  et  morale  dr  Paris, 
lr, in.  iii.  p.  281,  He  edition,  12iun. 

* “ We  cannot,  however,  agree  with  n distinguished  writrr  (M.  Du- 

laure.) who  estimates  the  population  nf  thr  capita],  during  the  reign  of 
Philip  Uw  Fair,  at  only  about  souls.  Whatever  be  the  exagge- 

ration of  the  chronicler*  of  the  time,  in  valuing  at  50,000  the  number 
of  individuals  capable  of  bearing  arms,  which  would  indicate  a popula- 
Ution  of  more  than  1 £1.000  souls,  it  cannot  but  be  admitted,  in  our 
opinion,  that  a city  which  thrn  comprehended  34  parishes,  must  have 
eontainrd  about  that  number  of  inhabitants,  for  corn  parish  must  have 
reckoned  at  least  3000  individuals,  in  order  to  maintain  the  great  num- 
ber of  priests  that  served  them." 

e Thr  colleges  of  the  Horbonne,  Boissy,  Unban,  Mignon,  Chanac, 
Boncourt,  Burgundy,  the  lombards,  the  Germans,  Tours,  Liairux, 
Autnn,  Camhray,  Aubusson,  Tournay  and  Justin. 

* “ — since  in'  1418,  a plague  that  lasted  three  months,  carried  off 
100,000  individuals." 

* “ In  1407,  Louis  XI.  reviewed  the  men  between  sixteen  and  sixty, 
and  oa  their  number  amounted  to  between  sixty  and  eighty  thousand, 
the  whole  population  may  be  reckoned  at  more  than  iHO.OOO,  and  if 
the  25,000  students  then  in  Paris,  from  different  ports  of  France,  be 
included,  at  more  than  200,000." 

r The  register*  afford  better  means  of  determining  the  increase  and 
fluctuations  in  the  population  since  the  accession  of  Louis  tlu>  Fif- 


tee  nth  the  following  are  some  of  the  results. 

In  17111  .... 

569,000 

In  1708 

676,000 

In  1776 

<358,000 

In  1785 

1*5,000 

In  171U 

666,000 

In  I7H8 

040,000 

In  1HU 

672.1100 

In  1815 

714.1HMI 

In  1827 

8*.  10,600 

Tbe  remarkable  decrease  in  tire  above  series  from  the  year  1701  to 
1802,  must  be  attributed  to  revolutionary  troubles. f 


• “Since  the  arecMWin  of  Louis  XV.,  the  public  rvflstm  way  be  retted  on  wllb  a 
•nod  degree  wf  confidence,  and  by  means  nf  them  we  may  safely  establish  the  pro- 
gressive Inrreaceand  flurtuatk  'is  in  the  population  of  Paris—'* 

f*‘The  population  in  this  senes,  is  calmlaied  arcorfime  to  the  birth*,  towlikti  Inis 
been  added  the  number  of  Illegitimate  children,  taking  care  to  retrench  urn  tbinl  fee 
tit  sc  wltxlt,  although  lorn  in  Pan*,  do  not  actually  toping  to  the  city.  It  trill  be 
perceived  tiuit  the  revolutionary  troubles  occasioned  a cJfitiUr  ruble  diminution  from 
1791  to  lew  ;•  but  finer  lire  reUimof  peace,  the  Inrrmuf  If  the  popctotxm  lias  again 
become  rapidly  pmcreswlve." 

• Mather  from  1785,  or  at  lea*  1760,  la  1798. — P. 

44  There  were  beudes  3 abbeys  for  men  and  8 for  women,  and  also 
53  convents  (coin /mi  n*u/(s)  for  mm  and  46  for  women." 

•*  14  35  convents  (er/mmonaul/s)  for  women,  4 convents  (ctmgrt ga- 
llons) for  men,  and  4 seminaries.' 

• *4  Temples"— chtirrhrs.  I Lutherans. 

k “ — to  the  Greek  Church.' 

1 “ Among  the  establishments  for  the  purposes  of  education  and 
public  instruction,  Paris  possesses  !)  public  libraries,  numerous  collec- 
tions connected  with  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  celebrated  schools  of 
theology,  law  and  medicine,  public  courses  of  instruction  in  all  the 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  7 colleges,  7 special  schools,  namely,  thr 
sclioul  of  civil  engineering  (pvnts  rt  aunttits)  that  of  mines,  that  of 
geographical  engineers,  (hat  of  the  staff  (flat  major.)  and  those  of  music, 
the  one  arts,  and  the  oriental  languages,  the  polytechnic  school,  one  of 
the  roost  important,  of  which  the  plan  and  mode  of  instruction  have  been 
imitated  in  many  foreign  countries,  37  private  institutions,  50  hoarding 
nchoob  {pension mils)  135  primary  schools  {(.colts  pojmlmres)  the  Royal 
Institute,  and  23  other  learned  societies.  There  are  also  16  philan- 
thropic societies,  besides  a great  number  of  charitable  establishment*. 
These  institutions  for  tlw  diffusion  of  light  and  knowledge,  and  for  the 
relief  of  indigence  and  misfortune,  art*  not  founded  through  ostenta- 
tion, nor  neglected  through  indifference : the  schools,  the  libraries  and 
the  collections,  the  learned  societies  and  the  benevolent  associations,  ore 
frequented  with  a teal  which  places  this  city  in  thr  highest  rank  of 
intelligence,  and  notwithstanding  the  vain  calumnies  of  certain  narrow 
and  retrograde  minds,  attest*  the  increasing  improvement  of  tin*  present 
generation." 
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^Paris  is  subdivided  into  twelve  mayoralties,*  and  its  envi- 
jp  form  (he  two  subprefbctures  of  Su  Denis  and  Sceaux. 
’Ini  small  town  of  St  Denis*  may  be  mentioned  on  account 
of  an  anient  Benedictine  abbey,  and  also  on  account  of 
a chunk,  ^ Gothic  building,  perhaps  more  remarkable  for 
lightlies*  dian  any  other  in  France,  it  was  begun  in  the 
seven tli  century,  and  finished  in  1181.  The  orphan  daugh- 
ters of  the  Legion  of  Honour  are  at  present  educated  and 
maintained  in  the  ancient  abbey.  A feeder  of  the  Ourcq 
canal  passes  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  and  contributes  to 
the  trade  of  the  inhabitants.  Saint  Denis  is  also  a place  of 
some  importance  on  account  of  four  fairs  that  are  held  in 
the  course  of  the  veor ; it  is  calculated  that  on  an  average 
£.62,600  worth  of  cloth,  £.26,000  of  linen,  and  £.16,000 
of  woollen  stuffs  are  sold.  More  than  ninety  thousand 
sheep  are  bought  at  the  fair  of  Landit,  a neighbouring 
bunm.* 

Vincenne^  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Sceaux  ; the  old 
towers  and  the  dungeon  which  were  long  used  as  a state 
prison,  arc  built  on  the  royal  manor  of  Philip  Augustus  ;4 
they  were  begun  by  Philip  of  Valois,  and  finished  by  Charles 
the  Fifth.  The  first  of  these  kings*  changed  the  wood  into 
a park  by  enclosing  it  with  a wall,  and  it  was  under  a vene- 
rable oak,  which  is  said  to  have  existed  at  so  late  a period 
as  the  sixteenth  century,  that  St.  Louis  administered  jus- 
tice/ I.ewis  the  Tenth,  Charles  the  Fourth,  Charles  the 
Fifth,  Charles  the  Ninth*  and  Cardinal  Ma^arrn*  died  in 
the  castle  of  Vincennes.  The  village  of  Bercy  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  is  the  principal  depot  of  the  wines,  brandy  and 
oil  that  are  consumed  in  the  capital.  The  aqueduct  of 
Arcueil  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  one  that  was  raised  by  the 
emperor  Julian,  an  ancient  work  of  which  some  imposing 
ruins  still  remain.1  The  neat  village  of  Fontenay  aux  lioses 
possessed  the  privilege  of.  supplying  the  court  and  the  par- 


liament with  roses,  a privilege  that  accounts  for  its  name. 
It  was  customary  for  me  peers  and  magistrates  to  hold  an 
assembly  in  the  month  of  May,  and  each  person  received  a 
bunch  of  flowers  in  which  the  number  of  roses  was  arranged 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  individual ; but  the  ceremony 
gave  rise  to  so  many  disputes  about  precedence  that  it  was 
at  last  abolished/  It  is  certain,  however,  that  more  roses 
are  at  present  cultivated  at  Fontenay  than  in  any  other  place 
round  Paris.  The  burgh  of  Sceauxk  on  the  small  river 
Bievre  shares  with  Poissy  the  advantage  of  a cattle  market 
for  the  supply  of  Paris.  The  luxury  of  the  Parisians  exerts 
a great  influence  in  the  surrounding  districts,  and  village 
sins  appear  on  Sundays  in  the  same  dress  as  the  belles  of 
the  capital.1 

The  department  of  the  Eure,  formerly  included  in  the 
ancient  province  of  Normandy,  is  contiguous  on  its  eastern 
boundary  to  that  of  the  Seine  and  Oise.  A great  many 
horses,  and  the  finest  oxen  that  appear  in  the  markets  of 
Sceaux  and  Poissy,  are  reared  in  the  pastiyes  and  artificial 
meadows  in  the  department ; the  inhabitants  manufacture  a 
considerable  quantity  of  com,  cloth  and  cotton  stuffs.*  Sev- 
eral places  are  connected  with  historical  events  that  are  not 
uninteresting  even  in  the  present  day : the  troops  of  Charles 
the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre,  were  defeated  between  Evreux 
and  Vernon*  by  Duguesclin  in  1364;  sixty  years  after- 
wards, the  English  gained  a victory  over  Charles  the  Seventh 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Veraeuil ; lastly,  the  army  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Mayennc  was  destroyed  on  the 
plains  of  lvry  by  Henry  the  Fourth.* 

Vernon  rises  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  a bridge 
of  twenty-two  arches  serves  as  a communication  between 
the  town  and  one  of  the  suburbs.  The  public  records  are 
preserved  in  an  old  tower,  all  that  remains  of  the  fortifica- 
tions. Evreux,  a town  built  of  wood,  is  situated  in  a fruit- 


• 41  Paris  forms  only  a single  nrrondisar merit,  and  c«#  & single  com- 
mune subdivfla^into  twelve  mayoralties  (mamas.)” — The  prefect  of 
the  denartaMm4m  the  Heine  performs  the  duties  of  subprrfcct  with-  , 
in  the  limits  of  the  city  or  commune  of  Paris,  in  the  Mine  manner  as 
the  prefix- u of  the  other  departments  ofheiate  as  subprefects  in  the 
arroodism-mr  nt  in  which  they  reside  ; in  this  sense.  Pans  may  he  said  ; 
to  form  a single  arrondissemeiit.  The  twelve  divisions  into  which  the 
commune  of  Paris  is  divided  are  called  mayoralties  (marries)  and  com-  ; 
munal  arrondimemmits,  and  also  cantons  or  judicial  districts. — P. 

St.  Denys. 

* 44  The  suialrtj^^M  8t  Denis  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  an- 
cient abbey  of  The  church,  which  was  begun  in  the 

seventh  century X^^^^Bhrd  in  1181,  is  a Gothic  edifice,  remarkable 
for  its  lightness.*  of  the  abbey  are  at  present  occupied 

b?  the  royal  e»ublishn3S^ror  the  education  of  the  orphan  daughters 
of  the  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  I The  commerce  of  8l.  Deni* 
has  been  rendered  more  active  by  the  canal  which  passe*  by  the  skirts 
of  the  town  and  afterwards  unite*  with  that  of  the  Ourcq  ;t  it,  however, 
owes  its  importance  to  the  fairs  which  are  held  there  four  times  in  a 
year,  and  in  which,  it  is  calculated,  there  are  annually'  sold,  on  an 
average.  1/100,(100  francs  worth  of  cloths  (drove,)  300, 00U  francs  worth 
of  linen*  (lot/es,)  3UO.OOO  francs  worth  of  woollen  stuffs  (loinages,)  and 
800,000  francs  worth  of  Rouen  good*  (rtmnuirritt.)  At  the  fair  of 
Landit,  more  than  1*0,000  sheep  arc  sold  annually.” 

• Tli*  remain*  of  Die  royal  family  «,f  Pnuir.fi,  *laes  Dim  (Ism  of  Dsf chert,  have 
been  <tepo*ileiJ  (a  Us  eburrh  U t*t.  limit,  ro  rrypta  nr  tulitrrr.tnran  rhajwU  nmml  ' 
tbe  choir.  By  a decree  nfito  convention  in  I7KI,  the  bndte.  of  Uie  prince*  of  Prance, 
burM  at  !®t.  IfcfnU,  were  nrd.rrd  in  be  removed  from  Ihe  vwnlu,  and  thrown 
cumuli  into  Inn  taro*  pats  without  (be  church,  where  they  Mill  remain.  A chapel 
bn*  been  erected  by  I/mli  XVIII-  In  ciptalron  of  tfal*  mcnie*e.  in  which  are  larcrib 
•4.  on  black  marble  tablets,  the  names  uf  the  princes  whom!  t»mba  were  violated, 
(fltsrv*.)— P. 

f Maiwn  Roy ale  de  SH.  Dent*  J Canal  of  BC.  Deni*. 

* 44  Vincennes,  in  the  amrndiswment  of  Sceaux,  is  remarkable  for 
its  Donjon.  These  old  towers,  which  were  long  used  as  a state  prison 
(prison  if  EtoJ.)  occupy  the  site  of  the  royal  mansion-house  {monair 
royal)  of  Philip  Augustus.”-— 1 The  old  castle  of  Vincennes  consists  of  a 
Donjon  and  nine  other  square  towers.  Tbe  Donjon  !uu  a separate 
ditch  and  drawbridge.  In  I '<£70,  there  was  a royal  mansion  (wum 
royal  e ; I .at.  mum  mum  repair)  at  Vincennes,  which  sppears  to  have 
been  built  by  Philip  Augustus,  who  enclosed  tbe  wood  with  walls. 

VOL.  11.— NOS.  US  k ISO.  «L  I 


I (Piganiol  de  la  Force,  t.  VIII,  41, 43.) — The  castle  of  Vimornncs  is  still 
l used  as  a prison,  not  for  those  confined  by  lettrro  it  uuktt  at  secret 
I imperial  orders  (happily,  such  despotism  is  abolished,)  but  for  aucli  as 
i are  imprisoned  by  due  process  of  law,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ministers  of 
Charles  X, — P.  • Philip  Augustus. 

| 1 Tile  castle  contains  a neat  Gothic  chapel,  built  by  Henry  II. 

I Tli-  Duke  D’Eughien  was  executed  at  Vincennes,  March  21.  1804 ; 

: a granite  column  and  a weeping  willow,  placed  in  one  of  the  ditches, 

| serve  a*  monuments  of  the  fatal  deed.  (MB) — The  Duke  D'Enghien 
; was  shot  in  one  of  the  ditches,  by  the  orders  of  Bonaparte,  just  after 
midnight,  March  30,  1804. — P. 

• Charles  V.  was  born  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  A.  D.  1338,  and 
died  at  the  castle  of  Beaute  sur  Marne,  A.  D.  1380.  Louis  X.  (A.  D. 
1316,)  Charles  IV.  (A.  D.  1338,)  and  Charles  IX.  (A.  D.  1574,)  died 
in  the  castle  of  Vincennes.  (Moreri.) — P. 

k “ — Cardinal  Maxarin,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the 
castle — " 

1 The  aqueduct  of  Julian  was  intended  to  supply  the  Tktrmm  in  his 
p-w,  (now  Palais  des  Thermrs.j  The  modern  aqueduct  was  con- 
structed by  Mary  de  Medicis — finished  1634.  Arcueil  lias  become  a 
place  of  interest  to  men  of  science,  from  tbe  valuable  memoirs  (Mi- 
moires  d'.ircuni)  published  by  a society  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
physical  sciences,  established  at  the  country  reside  nee  of  BerthoUet.— P. 

I 44  The  neat  village  of  Fontenay  aux  llose#  derives  its  name  from 
I tbe  privilege  it  formerly  possessed  of  supplying  the  coort  and  the  par- 
liament with  ro'Je*.  In  tnc  month  of  May,  in  a public  assembly,  each 
1 of  the  peers  and  magistrates  received,  according  to  his  rank,  a bouquet 
I «*f  rose* ; but  the  disputes  that  arose  about  precedence  led  to  the  aboli- 
I tion  of  the  ceremony.”  k Soaux.  (Voagien.) 

1 44  The  luxury  of  Paris  exercises  snch  an  influence  on  the  surround- 
] ing  country,  that  the  village  girls  in  tlieir  dress  have  preserved  nothing 
! of  the  ancient  costume  , on  the  contrary,  they  baTe  assumed  that  of 
the  belles  (grisetfes)  of  the  capital,  with  whom  they  mix  freely  in  the 
rustic  balls  (Ms  rAampftrrs,)  which  on  festival  days,  attract  to  Sceaux 
a numerous  crowd  of  visiters.” 

™ 44  It  exports  a considerable  quantity  of  corn,  and  its  numerous  iron 
works  (wtivj.)  cloth  manufactories  and  cotton  mills  (Jilalurts  it  colon) 
prove  the  activity  of  its  industry.” 

• Near  the  village  of  Coeherel.  M.  fl- 

• 44  In  1500,  the  plains  of  Irrv  were  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained 
by  Henry  IV.  over  the  duke  of  Mayennc.” 
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ful  valley,  watered  by  the  Iton.  It  is  a place  of  great  anti- 
quity ; excavations  have  been  made  at  different  limes,  and 
many  ruins  have  been  discovered ; indeed  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  Celtic  city,  original- 
ly called  Mediolanum,  and  at  a later  period  Eburoticet  by 
die  Roman  conquerors.  Tlte  iron  arches  tliat  support  the 
bridge  of  Arts  and  the  bridge  of  AusterUtz,  were  founded 
at  tho  iron  works  near  Conches,  at  no  great  distance  from 
Evreux ; tlte  industrious  inhabitants  arc  casting  at  present 
the  different  parts  of  an  iron  steeple,  which  is  to  weigh 
900,000  kilogrammes  or  884  tons,  it  is  intended  to  be  plac- 
ed on  the  cathedral  of  Rouen.* 

Other  towns  are  situated  in  the  country  on  the  north  of 
tire  Seine.  Gisors  contains  three  thousand  inhabitants  i die 
principal  building  is  a church,  of  which  die  ornaments  were 
sculptured  by  John  Goujon.*  The  old  tower  diat  rises  on 
an  eminence,  is  all  that  remains  of  a castle  once  inhabited  bv 
queen  Blanche.  The  road  from  Gisors  traverses  a long 
rtdgc  ou  the  left  of  the  Great  and  Little  Andely,  two  smafl 
towns  which  at  present  form  only  one.'  Micliolas  Poussin 
was  born  in  an  adjoining  hamlet  ;d  a monument  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory  at  Litde  Andely.  At  no  great  dis- 
tance are  the  ruins  of  a fortress  which  according  to  tradition 
was  built  by  Richard  Cocur  de  Lion. 

The  village  of  Fleury  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  die 
valley  dirough  which  the  Andclle  flows.'  The  sinuous 
course  of  the  small  river,  die  manufactories  at  irregular  dis- 
tances, Cbarleva]  on  one  side,  and  the  hill  of  Dcux-Amans' 
on  die  other,  the  declivities  covered  with  pastures,  and  the 
woods  which  crown  their  summits,  render  tile  valley  as 
agreeable  as  any  in  Normandy.  Charleval  bore  the  name 
of  Nogeon  sur  Andellc  until  die  time  that  Charles  the  Ninth 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a country  scat,  that  was  never 
finished,  but  different  chambers  in  it  were  converted  into 
dwellings  for  the  peasantry.*  Komilly  rises  on  the  Andellc 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Seine ; die  river  puts  in  motion 
the  works  on  which  the  importance  of  the  town  depends ; 
more  dian  diree  hundred  |iersons  are  employed  io  making 
wire,  ketdes  and  different  articles  of  brass  or  copper ; it  is 
believed  drat  the  weight  of  die  products  which  issue  every 
year  from  these  works  cannot  be  less  dian  900,000  kilo- 
grammes.11 


• “ Conches  possesses  important  ironwork*.  in  which  wrrr  cut  tlie 
iron  are  hr*  of  the  bridge  of  the  Fine  Art*  ( l‘onl  Hra  ,2rU)  and  of  tin* 
bridge  of  Ansterlitx,  and  whore*  they  are  now  casting  the  *pire  of  (ho 
cathedral  of  Rouen,  the  weight  of  which  is  to  be  900,000  kilogram- 

•w'*  " more  than  900  ton*.  Sec  note  ‘ p.  <*«»._ Conches  u I 

leagues  8.  W.  of  Kvreux,  (Vosgien.) — P. 

• u The  ornament*  of  it*  church  were  sculptured  by  J.  Qouion."— 
There  is  only  one  parisli-chureb  in  (tinor*.  (Ene.  Mrtb.) — P. 

« "The  road  to  Houen  traverses  a long  plateau,  beyond  Gisors, 
leaving  on  the  left*  the  Great  and  Little  Andelys.t  two  small  town* 
which  are  at  present  considered  as  forming  only  one.'' 

***  ***  * «■  *be  right  of  Um  AMMjra.  (fee  TaHfm  it,  PssCm 

f Tbs  Anilely • (l.fi  Jlmdtlft  j)  at  Um  chief  town  of  aa  anondtsaemsnl— 

root  min*  of  two  mall  towns,  wparatr4  ky  a pnir.l  mad,  aufeuily  a quarter  of  a 
dwUnt  Oom  eaeb  other:  ssnwlT,  Little  \ii4rly  (U  Petit  Jlmdt(y)  un  the 
ri«»»  bank  of  tbs  Heine,  and  Cireat  Andely  (Lt  Oread  .1  ud.f.i  <«  a small  sirram 
called  Out  liunkdi.  ( Vo«|htiL ) — I*. 

4 Nicholas  Poussin  waa  bom  in  Great  Andely,  (Mown.  Ene. 
Mrlh.) — P. 

• “The  road  tn  Rnuen  [note  • of  this  page!  descend*  into  tl»e  pleas- 
ant valley  of  the  Antic Ue,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  villain?  of  Fli-ury 
is  situated." 

1 “ Hill  of  the  Two  Loren  (numb ign<  Jr*  Dna -.lawns. )*' 

« “—but  of  which  there  still  remain  a guard  room  and  several  gild- 
ed chambers,  that  srrve  as  dwellings  ft»r  the  peasantry.” 

h,'4,T^p  thundery  Roniilly,*  situated  near  the  point  where  the 
Andelle  mntr-s  with  the  Seine,  is  the  principal  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment supplied  by  the  former  of  those  rivers  'Hirer  hundred  work- 
men an.*  U»e re  employed  in  making  copper  platrs,  brass  and  copper 


Louviers  on  the  right  of  the  Eure  may  be  seen  fronjjflbt* 
heights  that  command  Romilly ; it  is  well  known  on  acopjmt 
of  its  numerous  cloth  manufactories,  in  which  only  two  thou- 
sand workmen  were  employed  forty  years  ago,  bm.  which 
furnish  occupation  at  present  to  more  than  six  thousand.4 
The  wealth  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants  have  enabled 
them  to  adorn  their  town  with  several  fine  edifices,  an  ele- 
gant theatre  and  different  public  walks.  Pont  dc  Y Arche, 
a small  place  of  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  was  buih  by 
Charles  the  Bald  ; it  is  situated  below  Louviers  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seine, J at  a jwint  in  the  river  where  die  tide  is 
already  perceptible. 

The  small  town  of  Quillebeuf k at  the  mouth  of  the  river,1 
was  originally  called  Krricarnllr , it  was  a strong  place  of 
some  consequence  before  the  fortifications  were  raxed  by 
Louis  the  Thirteenth ; it  does  not  contain  at  present  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  persons.  As  the  moving  sands  that 
are  accumulated  by  the  Seine,  render  it  impracticable  for 
merchant  vessels  to  ascend  to  Rouen,  their  cargoes  are  trans- 
ported in  lighters  from  the  harbour  of  Quillebcuf.*  Neat 
villages  arc  scattered  through  the  country  between  the  river 
and  Pont- Audemer ; they  are  surrounded  by  orchards  and 
meadows.  The  time  in  which  the  last  town  was  founded, 
cannot  be  exactly  determined ; it  is  known,  however,  that  it 
was  called  after  Audemer,  a Frenchman,  who  built  a bridge 
on  tlvc  Rille"  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  encompassed 
with  walls  and  ditches,  die  houses  arc  buih  of  brick,  the 
streets  are  straight  and  regular.*  Bemay,  to  tile  south  of 
Pont- Audemer,  may  be  mentioned  as  the  capital  of  a sub- 
prefecture;  the  small  river  Chnrentonnd*  flows  below  its 
walls.  It  contains,  at  a certain  season  of  the  year  not  fewer 
than  forty  ihotiNuitd  jtersons,  the  most  of  whom  repair  to  it 
on  account  of  a fair,  in  w hich  more  horses  are  sola  than  in 
any  other  in  France.* 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  die  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  de|Mirtrncnt ; suffice  it  M yiy  dial  they 
amount  to  fifteen  hundred,  that  they  fumislmnploymcnt  to 
diirty  thousand  persons,  and  that  die  value  of  their  products 
amounts  to  at  least  26,000,000  francs  or  £.1,083,000. 

The  Ome  gives  its  name  to  a department, r in  which  cal- 
careous rocks,  granite  and  others  of  anjuicienl  date  form 
high  hills  and  narrow  valleys  covered  w^&tisturcs  or  amble 

keltic*  ami  braas  wire  , the  annual  amount  m tJ>c  fkducta  Is  estimated 
at  tWO, 000  kilogrammes.” 

* Rumllly  simm  AmlrlP-,  a \ l.'lajeof  XonuandgMfefaitcil  for  its  copper  fuun4ery. 
(Vasfisa.)— I*. 

i “ — but  which  have  latterly  employed  more  than  six  thousand." — 
The  very  superfine  French  cloths  are  made  at  I«oavirrs  in  Normandy. 
(Ed.  Encyc.V— P. 

I Situated  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Seine.  (Enc.  Meth.) — It  is  sit- 
uated at  tlte  confluence  nf  the  Andelle  and  the  Eure  wtth  the  Seine. 
It  has  a bridge  over  the  latter  of  22  archra.  (Vosgien.V—  P. 

k Quillcb&uf—  I*at  //rnnrppo/iV — P 1 The  Seine. 

■ “ Owing  tn  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation,  arising  from  the  shift- 
ing sands  accumulated  by  the  Seine.  whicTi  prevent  Urge  vessels  from 
ascending  the  river  to  Rouen.  and  compel  them  tn  discharge  their  car- 
goes at  Quillebeuf,  the  harbour  of  the  latter  is  of  considerable  commer- 
cial importance."—' There  is  a quay  at  Quillebeuf,  at  which  all  the  ves- 
sels moor,  that  are  destined  for  Rouen,  and  win -re  (he  largest  are  dis- 
charged, on  account  of  the  shifting  sand  hanks  in  the  river.  (Voewicn.)— 
Ships  of  150  to  300  tons  can  ascend  to  Rouen  by  the  aid  of  tin*  title, 
larger  one*  being  lightened  further  down  the  river.  (Ed.  Kncvc  ) — I*. 

“ 41 — Atidomrr.  a French  lord  fscbfMcr,)  who  built  there  a bridge 
over  the  ILlle — "It  stands  on  Uir  Uille,  over  which  there  is  a bridge, 
built  bv  one  Audonier  or  Audemer,  whence  its  name  (Enc.  Meth  )— r 

* 44  The  houses  are  built  of  brick  and  with  n certain  degree  of  ele- 
gance, the  streets  an*  handsome,  and  the  public  squares  regular." 

v Corentone.  (Vungicn.) 

1 4*  One  of  tin*  most  considerable  fairs  in  France  is  held  there  annu- 
ally, at  which  tiir  sale  of  horses  is  so  rxtensivr  as  to  attract  to  it  more 
than  40,000  persons." 

• Department  of  the  Omc. 
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land.  The  people  do  not  cultivate  much  com,  but  they  1 
rear  a great  many  horses  and  oxen.  Linen,  cotton  and 
different  manufactories  furnish  employment  to  great  num-  j 
bers ; wealth  is  thus  diffused  among  the  four  thousand  in- 
habitants of  Viraoutiers*  on  the  Vie,  and  among  twenty  ! 
thousand  persons  of  both  sexes  in  the  neighbourhood.*  Ar- 
gentan  rises  on  the  Ome,  and  is  commanded  by  the  ruins ! 
of  a strong  castle,  die  only  remains  of  its  fortifications ; its  [ 
ramparts  have  been  long  since  changed  into  public  walks ; 
it  carries  on  a trade  in  a particular  kind  of  lace,  which  die  i 
French  call  Point-il'-Alcnfon.*  * The  village  of  Sunte- 
Honarine-Ja-Guillaume  has  become  more  flourishing  since 
granite  quarries  were  worked  in  the  vicinity  ;•  it  contains  at ; 
present  two  thousand  inhabitants.  The  Rifle  flows  near  a 
lofty  forest  that  bounds  the  department  of  Eure,  and  passes  . 
through  die  neat  town  of  Aigle/  a place  that  carries  on  a i 
great  trade  in  pins  and  needles ;»  one  of  its  manufactories 
is  provided  with  machinery  by  which  two  hundred  thousand* 
needles  can  he  made  in  a day.  The  straight  and  well  built ’ 
streets  of  Mortagne  arc  situated  on  die  declivity  of  a hill 
the  town  may  be  considered  the  centre  of  a considerable  j 
trade  in  die  coarse  and  fine  linens  dial  arc  exported  to  the 
colonies.!  Belesme*  stands  on  an  eminence  diat  commands 
a plain  and  the  forest  that  bears  its  name ; it  \%  regularly 
and  well-built,  and  the  inhabitants  manufacture  coarse  linens 
and  cotton  stuffs.1 

We  have  had  occasion  to  mendon  the  Suit  in  die  account 
of  die  Rrwnan  provinces  in  Gaul.  The  Ome  waters  Seez, 
anciently  Saium"  dieir  principal  city,  which  was  built  be-  ^ 
fore  the  conquest  of  Cisar.  The  IS  ormans  destroyed  it  in  , 
the  ninth  century  ;■  Lewis  the  Young  set  fire  to  it  in  the  ! 


twelfth,  and  it  was  taken  in  the  fourteenth  by  the  English, 
who  razed  the  fortifications.0  It  was  a more  important 
place  before  die  Norman  invasion  dian  at  present  ;•  it  does 
not  now  contain  five  thousand  inhabitants.*  The  cathedral 
is  a fine  Gothic  edifice : die  diocese  is  very  ancient  St. 
Launian,  die  first  bishop,  died  about  the  beginning  of  the 
filth  century/ 

The  distance  from  Seez  to  Alenqon  is  not  more  than 
five  leagues ; lew  visit  die  last  place  without  remarking  die 
simple  and  elegant  architecture  of  die  prefect’s  residence,* 
and  the  fine  appearance  of  die  com  murket,  a circular 
building,  and  also  of  die  townhouse,  in  die  last  of  which  the 
two  towers  are  the  remains  of  die  castle  that  was  inhabited 
by  die  dukes  of  AJencon.  Marshal  Matignon  who  had  the 
courage  to  disobey  the  commands  of  government  on  St. 
Bardiolomew’s  day,  die  historian  Mezeray,  and  die  deputy 
V alaze  were  bom  in  the  town.  Aldiough  less  important 
than  it  once  was,  it  carries  on  a greater  trade  in  lace  than 
at  any  former  jieriod ; and  it  appears  diat  more  than  two 
thousand  persons  are  employed  in  embroidering  and  manu- 
facturing muslin/ 

Domfrom,  an  insignificant  and  ill-built  town  near  the 
western  extremity  of  the  department,  is  only  remarkable  for 
its  position  ; it  rises  on  die  summit  of  a sleep  rock,  divided 
by  a vertical  fissure  more  dian  two  hundred  feet  in  depth,  at 
die  bottom  of  which  flows  die  small  river  Varennes.  The 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  consists  chiefly  in  making  coarse 
linen  and  different  stuffs ; hut  it  is  die  capital  of  a district* 
in  which  die  smallest  villages  are  engaged  in  manufactures. 
Some  of  these  villages  are  called  burghs,  they  contain  about 
! three  or  four  thousand  inhabitants ; we  may  mention  four 


• Vimnutier  or  Vimontier.  Lat.  I'imomuterium  (Vosgien.) — F. 

* 44  The  department  of  the  Ornr  in  a*  varied  in  its  physical  confuta- 
tion n*  in  ita  industry.  Chalk/  limestone  of  an  earlier  dale/  and 
granite,  the  last  of  which  form*  lofty  hills  and  narrow  valleys/  are 
covered  with  soil*  suited  for  cultivation  and  pasturage.  But  little  corn 
is  raised  in  the  department,  but  it  rears  many  burses  and  oxen,  and 
possesses  important  iron-works  (iuriiwx||l  and  several  cotton  mills  (fi la- 
turt s dr  cotim.)  The  linen  manufacture*!  is  also  one  of  its  branches  of 
industry  : it  is  that  which  diffuses  prosperity  among  the  4000  inhabit- 
ants of  Yimou  tiers,  a flourishing  town  situated  on  the  small  river  Vie, 
and  which  employs  more  than  20.000  persons  of  both  sexes  in  the 
neighbourhood.0 

• M Cftlcairra  rraveia*e«'f— chnlky  Ibnertnne.  tin.  hunt  chalk  or  lower  chalk— tlt- 
natrd  below  (he  soil  while  chalk,  «ometl>*>m  resembling  litnertune  la  colour,  hard- 
ness and  texture.  Inn  ItsUssnuhrd  by  the  elulk  fiM»ll*  — I'. 

f SVcon  lii-y  limcwtoiwt;  situated  below  the  chalk.  Tranitikm  Umossoo**,  near 
(he  frsnllef— I*. 

J The  -rent  Chalk  Basin  of* . Kajlsml  sad  .V.  France  skirts  the  deparimenl  on  the 
Mirth,  while  i In*  projection  finis  ton  primitive  region  of  Brittany,  eiteadlng  mat- 
ward  toward*  the  plateau  of  Reauee,  aklrts  M on  (lie  smith.  In  Ibo  taLennedtan* 
part*  are  found  the  secondary  limestone*  shore  Indicated. — P. 

||  Iron  to  wroiiftit  in  the  department  to  the  amount  of  5«W  lost  of  cast,  and  3900 
of  wrreitbl  Iron  annually.  (Rd  Knryc  > — P. 

1 ••  Fabrication  <ie  toile  de  cmtr.nne"  (cretonne) — mannfartarr  of rriisnu.  CV# 
tnu,  a kmd  nf  mlted  rhsb  of  hemp  and  linen,  made  in  Normandy — the  chain  of 
bsmp  and  the  wnof  at  linen.  (Savvy,  Diet.  Comm.  t.  II.  p.  709.  Enc.  MeLb.  Dkt. 
Comm.  t.  I.  p.  “M  ) — P. 

* 44  It  manufactures  that  kind  of  lace  formerly  celebrated  under  the 
name  of  Point-dWenp an."  The  point  lace  of  Alen^on  has  long  enjoy- 
ed a great  reputation  through  France,  England,  Germany,  The 
point  lace  of  Argentan  (point  d\irgentan)  is  also  celebrated.  (Ed. 
Encyc.}— P. 

d The  royal  stud  (karat)  of  Le  Pin  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Argentan.  M.  B. 

* " The  village  of  8t.  Honorine  la  Guillaume  (Sainle- Honor  inr-la- 
GuMntime.)  a few  leagues  to  the  west  of  Argentan,  has  become  of 
considerable  i importance  from  its  granite  quarries—” 

r L’Aiglc  (Vosgien,)  Laigle  (Aim.  Royal,)  Aigle  (Enc.  Moth.  Mo- 
re ri.)— P. 

« 44  Near  a large  forest  that  borders  the  department  of  the  Eure,  the 
small  river  Rillc  flows  through  the  neat  town  of  L* Aigle,  which  is 
celebrated  for  its  pins  and  needles — ” 

h Two  thousand,  according  to  the  translator !— P. 

• " On  the  declivity  of  a hill,  fronting  the  east.” 

) 41  It  is  the  centre  of  a considerable  manufacture  of  strong  and  light 
linens  (Units  fortes  at  (sties  U girts)  for  the  supply  of  the  colonies.  — 


The  distinction  in  the*?  linens  is  not  in  the  degree  of  fineness  of  thread, 
but  in  that  of  thickness  and  closeness  of  texture- — They  manufacture 
at  Mortagne,  great  quantities  of  very  strong  hempen  cloths,  and  also 
moderately  strong  hempen  cloths  for  napkins.  They  also  manufacture 
coarse  hempen  cloths  colled  canvas  (roiwrar.)  (Savary,  t III.  Ik 
425,)_P. 

‘ Beldme,  Bclli-sme  (F.nc.  Meth.)  Bell£me  (Aim.  Royal.) — Situated 
4 leagues  S,  of  Mortagne.  (Vosgien  ) — p. 

1 “ Toiles  communes — colonnades." 

"*  fnui.  (D'Anv.  Enc,  Meth.  Oeog.  Anc.) — Sfoi,  Sees,  Sex,  Sais  oc 
8etx;  Lat.  Saginm,  Xulum,  Snloraun  (intas  (Enc.  Metli.  Geog. 
Mud) — P. 

• “ About  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Normans  destroyed  it,  it  was 
much  more  considerable  than  at  present." — The  diocese  of  Seex  is  24 
leagues  in  length,  by  13  in  breadth  ; it  was  much  more  extensive  in 
the  ninth  century,  when  the  Normans  invaded  it-  (Enc.  Meth.)— {?)— P. 

0 44  It  was  burnt  in  Uua  twelfth  century  by  Louis  the  Young,  and  in 
the  fourteenth,  by  the  English,  who  raxed  its  fortifications.” — Louis  the 
Young  besieged  it  in  1174,  but  the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  com- 
pellet!  him  to  raise  like  siege;  in  1353,  it  was  burnt  by  the  English. 
(Enc.  Mrth.) — (?)— P.  . 

**  “It  contains  9000  inhabitants.'' — Population  5400  (Vosgien.)— 
5500  (Aim.  Royal,  1822.)-P 

: Sees  is  still  the  scat  of  a bishopric. — P. 

r “ St.  Latinian  was  the  first  bishop  of  Scex,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fifth  century.”  ■ 44  Hdtel  de  la  prefecture." 

* “ In  oilier  resDccts,  although  some  of  the  streets  are  brood,  clean 
and  well  paved,  the  town  has  a gloomy  aspect;  a defect  that  may  be 
attributed  to  the  grayish  colour  of  llie  granite  of  which  its  houses  arc 
constructed.  Marshal  Matignon,"  who  refused  to  perpetrate  the  hor- 
rible massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  was  born  at  a little  distance  fWmi 
one  of  its  five  suburbs ; but  the  historian  Mctcray/  and  the  deputy 
Valax£,4  were  born  within  tlie  town.  Although  the  manufacture  of 
lace  is  len  important  than  it  was  formerly,  it  is  still  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  at  Alrn^on  ;||  more  than  8000  persons  s I*  also 
employed  there  in  manufacturing  and  embroidering  musliu." 

* J.  de  Matignon,  kora  it  1>ui»*j  in  Normandy,  A.  U.  IMS.  He  rdwnl  to 
•aer*  the  Pr  •tertsnu  on  Ft.  lUrtboloaiew'*  dxjr,  14TH,  si  Alen^on  sod  Ft.  Lo,  of 
whlrh  pi  area  h»  won  (Pen  inmnw.- P. 

t Fr.  Cade*  de  Meier  ay  frtet*ml,J  I be  klrtiMUn,  was  kors  at  the  village  of  Ey, 
near  ArtvnUn  [at  the  village  of  Mew-ray,  near  Argentan.  Mororl.,  Hs  look  lbs 
name  ufd*  Murray.  ftrun  Uiat  of  u Imnil- 1 in  the  parish  "f  By.  (Beaursis./—  P . 

J C.  E.  Dsfrirhe  dr  Valazi,  boro  at  Alenyon,  1731.  He  wa*  SR  active  member  of 
the  r.ir  .nSe  pwiy.an^l  was  tunse^neaUy  eondeoiosd  hy  Robotplam,  k«i  be  antker- 
paled  bt.fisu  by  ralcidv,  Oet  »,  17W1.-F.  ||  Bee  note  * of  Utta  psgv. 

• 44  Arrondimement  " 
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of  them : Athia  is  noted  for  cloth  and  s«lk,  Fertc  Mac*  for 
cotton s and  ribbons,  Fieri  for  tools  and  snuff-boxes,  Tin- 
chebrai  for  iron  works  and  paper  mills.* 

The  Channel*  bounds  the  extensive  coasts  of  the  depart- 
ment*  into  which  we  are  about  to  enter.  Metals,  argil  well 
adapted  foe  porcelain,  slate  and  granite  quarries  are  worked 
on  the  hills ; the  plains  are  fruitful  in  corn  and  pastures,  but 
the  whole  country  is  almost  destitute  of  timber.  Such  are 
the  principal  products  in  a department  ill  provided  with 
roads  and  other  means  of  communication ; it  may  excite 
surprise  therefore  that  it  is  one  of  the  roost  populous  in 
France,  but  the  inhabitants  are  laborious  and  well  informed, 
they  devote  themselves  to  fishing,  agriculture,  commerce 
and  manufacturing  industry.4 

Mortain,  the  small  capital  of  the  most  southern  district,* 
is  encompassed  with  granite  rocks ; the  inhabitants  manufac- 
ture paper  and  earthen  ware/  Avranches,*  one  of  the  most 
ancient  Armorican  cities,  is  situated  on  a hill*  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  sea ; it  bore  the  Celtic  name  of  Ingtna,  it 
was  afterwards  called  Abrincata,  and  at  a still  later  period, 
Abrinca  or  Avrinca.  The  early  inhabitants,  the  AbrincaUt 
or  Avrincata , were  formerly  settled  in  the  country  of 
Avranchin.  The  present  cathedral  dates  from  the  twelfth 
century,  but  before  that  time  Avranches  was  the  capital  of 
a diocese,  and  a place  of  importance,  as  a fortified  town/ 
The  safe  and  convenient  harbour  of  Granville  was  con- 
structed in  1784;  eight  years'  afterwards  the  inhabitants 
defended  themselves  successfully  against  an  attack  of  the 
English.-!  The  town  contains  a population  of  eight  thou- 
sand souls ; it  is  ill-built  and  encompassed  with  walls ; most 
of  the  people)  are  engaged  in  commerce,  they  equip  many 
vessels  for  llie  coasting  trade  and  cod  fisheries/  Coutances1 
is  probably  a place  of  as  great  antiquity  as  Avranches ; it 
was  the  Costdia  of  die  Celts  and  the  Conslnntia-  Cnstrn 
of  the  Romans  ;■  the  country  round  it  was  formerly  called 
Cote  min,"  a name  by  which  it  is  still  designated  in  Norman- 


dy. The  Bulzard  flows  beneath  the  walls,*  and  the  remains 
of  a Roman  aqueduct  may  be  seen  in  the  fruitful  meadows 
near  die  banks  of  the  river.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric ; die  cathedral  may  be  compared  with  the  finest 
Gothic  edifices  in  France. 

The  works  which  were  begun  during  the  reign  of  Lewis 
die  Sixteenth,  continued  under  the  imperial  government, 
and  almost  neglected  since  1813,  have  rendered  Cherbourg 
an  important  place  both  as  a strong  town  and  a sea -port. 
Eight  formidable  redoubts  guard  the  entrance,  while  inree 
forts  and  a large  battery  are  placed  in  such  a manner  as  to 
defend  the  anchorage,  of  which  the  depth  at  low  tide  is  not 
less  than  forty  feet  It  is  enclosed  by  an  embankment  3866 
yards  in  lengd),  80  in  breadth  at  the  base,  and  30  at  the 
summit.  Aldwugh  the  embankment  was  commenced  in 
the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Sixteendi,  it  is  not  yet  finished,  but 
so  many  difficulties  have  been  already  overcome,  that  it 
may  be  considered  a gigantic  undertaking.  It  was  neces- 
sary  to  construct  a great  many  conical  frames  69  feet  in 
height,  60  in  diameter  at  their  summit,  and  140  at  their  base; 
they  were  afterwards  filled  with  stones,  and  let  down  into 
the  water.  The  spaces  between  them  were  covered  with 
loose  stones,  still  the  barrier  was  insufficient  to  resist  the  im~ 
petuosity  pf  the  waves,  and  die  work  was  only  accomplished 
by  successive  accumulations.  The  whole  mass  is  I brined 
by  enormous  blocks  of  granite  and  sand-stone  together  with 
40,000,000  cubic  yards  of  loose  stones.  The  former  har- 
bour of  Cherbourg  was  mere!}'  adapted  for  merchant  ves- 
sels, more  than  50  ships  of  the  line  may  ride  at  anchor  in 
the  present  during  the  lowest  tides.  It  is  encompassed  with 
store-houses  and  dockyards,  in  which  die  largest  ships  may 
be  built ; but  the  town  is  an  assemblage  of  clumsy  houses, 
of  narrow  and  crooked  streets ; die  only  monument  worthy 
of  notice,  is  die  one  diat  was  erected  to  commemorate  die 
landing  of  the  Duke  de  Berry  in  1814.*  The  temperature 
of  Clicrlioiirg  is  very  mild  relatively  to  the  latitude;  in 


* 41  Some  places,  to  whir h they  have  given  the  name  of  Amiris,  ought 
rather.  from  their  population  of  three  or  four  thousand  inhabitants,  in 
be  considered  as  towns  (r UUs ;)  four  of  them  only  will  be  mentioned : 
namely,  A this,  noted  for  its  plain  and  ribbed  eamiineres  (reps  ft  ca*i- 
vurt ;)  La  Fcrt£-Mac6,  for  it*  plain  cottons  (lot In  it.  cattm.)  its  tnpes 
( rvbant  deJU,)  and  its  box -wood  snuff-boxes  (inbatitres  it  buijt ;)  Fieri, 
for  its  tool**  and  twilled  cottons  (eaten  tuuit*  eroiato ;)  and  lastly , Tinabe- 
brsi,f  for  its  forges  and  paper  nulls." 

•*'  Ostfls.” — Oil.  n-muJj,  (rnl-rlixN*,  lirkinc* — s ttrr  strong  sn>t  ronne  kind  of 
*Hh  g-  t\.ri|lv  nurlc  of  brmp,  maitufhr  m rail  la  (be  grv-alcal  i|«aat<llM  In  .Vvnmmly 

and  Brittany.  (Ha*»ry,  t,  II.  n.  7i0.)— P. 

f Tint lirfer*?.  (Vostfen.) 

u 14  L»  Moncb**" — English  Channel. 

* Ib'partment  of  the  Channel  ( D+ftartt in rttf  it  I a Month  t.) 

d Bounded  by  the  Channel,  as  its  tuum  indicates,  the  long  and 
narrow  department  we  are  about  to  enter,  comprehends  a enrol  rxtrnt 
of  coast,  sunr  land  that  w fertile,  principally  in  com,  but  little  forest, 
mtM:h  pasture,  and  a chain  of  low  hills  (pelitts  wtcnlagnt*,)  that  fumiali 
slate  and  granite,  betides  metals  and  cloy  suitable  for  porcelain.*  From 
this  brief  enumeration  of  its  natural  adr an tagrs,  connected  with  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  provided  with  sufficient  means  of  communication,  we 
should  be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  populous  depart- 
ments in  France,!  did  we  not  know  that  its  inhabitants  are  very  indus- 
trious, and  devote  themselves  successfully  to  agriculture,  fishing, 
commerce  and  manufactures.'’ 

•These  hills  form  the  (Mtnn  front  cf  ihc  primitive  rrslon  in  N.  W.  Kmniy,  and 
ars  Immediately  tonne-  led  « itli  tlio  similar  region  in  S.  w.  Kurland  j a lint  drawn 
liooi  crane  la  Haflil  N.  W . sinkinr  thefrnsite  . .f  Ikutmooc.— P. 

» Topol H ion  of  the  department  ( l*»,)  J,6»U  inhabitants  per  suibm* 
rvfthe  whole  nf  France,  on  so  avsraiw,  !».ine  |,o-il,  ilisl  nt  Uv  [«wer  Seise  1-0(1, 
and  that  of  the  Heine  and  0)4,1.  in  (hr  immediate  uriuUy  of  Tarts.  1503.  ;Peurb-:t. 
HUllst.  de  la  France,  p.  153,  030, 97, 05,)-P. 

* “—'the  small  rapital  of  a subprefecture  (arrondissrnirnl,)  tliat  first 
presents  itself  in  the  moot  southern  part  of  the  territory.” — Die  arron- 
dissement  of  Mortuin  oenpin  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
department,  and  is  the  only  one  contiguous  to  the  department  of  the 
Orne,  last  mentioned— that  of  Avranches  is  directly  west  of  it,  and 
occupies  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  department.— P. 

* 4 Stone  ware  [pnteries  it  grts)''  * Avnuiche. 


h *•  Declivity  (catatu.)" — Situated  on  a hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows 
the  She  [Scn.J  half  a league  from  the  sea.  (Enc.  Moth.)— P. 

‘ “ Its  Celtic  name  was  ingtna,  afterwards  exchanged  for  that  of 
.llrmcsltf ,*  which  finally  became  .ibrinea  or  .irrinra.i  The  people  to 
whom  it  belonged  were  tl*c  .itrruuatu  or  JUrrincolte ,*  and  the  territory 
j which  they  inhabited  was  formerly  called  Avranchin  (LVfmuu-Arii.jt 
Avranches  was  the  seat  of  a bishopric  [before  the  revolution,]  and  its 
' cathedral  dates  from  the  twelfth  century. § At,  that  period,  it  was  a 
place  of  importance  as  a fortified  town  (place  d'timws.)}" 

* Abrtntmtwi.  (IVAnv.  Enc.  Meth.  1— Ugtno  (AvraaUio,)  afterwards  catlsd  AWim- 
ttimi. ! Kw..  Meth.  Oeof.  Aw.) — P. 

1 (Muwn.  tne.  il.-ili.)— Abristm,  Arinra  (lUAwit  renal  la.)  Merer  i P. 

; IWere  Ike  rev.dfllion.—  A vratwhin,  a small  distort  is  Um  er  Normandy,  be- 
iwen  fount  in  on  tlie  north,  nnd  Maine  and  Brltuny  on  Uw  amil» — «o  colled,  from 
.Arranrfere,  kin  raprlnl.  |Eac.  Mi-Ui.  17EO.) — P. 

t Built  in  1191. 

In  TJta,  Ibe  BreUms  took  it  and  the  forUileatiiMK.  but  Ikrr  wera 

a/Urwards  prim  ill.  (Esc.  P. 

J Situated  on  a rock  projecting  into  the  sea.  (M.  B.)— Partly  built 
on  a rock  of  difficult  access,  owl  partly  in  a plain  around  the  harbour, 
j (Moreri.)— P. 

k “The  cnas ting-trade,  the  ojstrr-fiBhcry,  and  particularly  the  cod 
fishery,  enable  it  to  carry  on  an  active  commerce.’ 

1 Constance,  Contance.  (Moreri.)— P. 

" “ Its  original  name  was  Cofcdia  ; in  the  Aofrria  Imperii t it  bears  the 
name  of  Ctnutantia  Castro.9"—  ('ostiia,  a town  of  Gaul,  in  l.*g4*nm- 
sif  .ire utuU,  D'Anville  places  it  on  the  aca  const  to  the  north  of  Car- 
Stamm  (near  Montgardon.  Tab.  Grog,  de  la  Gtrmte.)  (Enc.  Meth.)— 
Constantin  (Coutauces.)  (D’Anv.  Enc.  Meth.) — P. 

• Cwfrs  Mw Oil  M 4M-.IL  L.  XVj  • 

" *’ Id?  Cotentin"  (Cotantin,  Cor.stnntio,  Morrrt)— a maritime  dis- 
trict of  Lower  Normandy,  bounded  by  the  sea  on  the  north  and  west, 
and  portly  on  the  cart,  by  Avranchin  on  the  south,  and  by  Besom  and 
the  Borage,  (or  tlie  districts  of  Baycux  and  \ ire,)  on  the  rant ; form- 
ing the  promontory  at  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  Normandy. — P. 

a It  stands  partly  on  a height,  and  portly  in  a plain,  near  the  small 
river  Sink.  (Enc.  Meth.) — Situated  on  the  Burd-  (Moreri.)—  P. 

* 44  The  Immense  works,  that  were  begun  dating  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI.,  and  continued  under  the  imperial  government,  but  Which  hare 
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winter  the  thermometer  is  always  fire  denies  higher  then 
at  Paris,  a fact  which  tends  to  confirm  wh«  has  been  ah 
ready  said  concerning  the  influence  of  the  sea  in  modifying 
climate.  The  proximity'  of  Cberburg  to  Cape  Hogue  ren- 
ders it  very  | r table  that  it  occupies  the  same  position  os 
the  ancient  Cariiilum,  It  (tore  the  name  of  Cariubur  in 
the  watb  century  ;*  it  was  included  at  a later  period  in  the 
appanage  of  Charles  the  Bad,  who  delivered  it  to  the  En- 
glish, and  it  was  the  hist  conquest  made  by  Charles  rise 
Seventh.*  The  English,  having  mad'  themselves  masters 
of  the  town  in  1756,  plundered  die  inhabitants,  razed  the 
fortifications,  and  destroyed  dte  harbour.  It  was  more  for- 
tunate in  ISIS,  fir  die  Prussians  attacked  it  without  success. 
Cape  Hogtie  or  Hougtie,  die  Caput  Ogu  of  the  ancients,  is 
about  six  leagues  on  die  south-east  of  Cherbourg;  it  is 
mentioned  in  history  on  account  of  the  naval  engagement 
which  took  plate  between  the  French  and  English  in  1 692. 
Marshal  Tourville  bad  not  more  than  forty-six  ships.  Admi- 
ral Russel  commanded  a fleet  of  more  than  ninety  sad. 
The  Frenchman  fought  gallandy  during  ten  hours,  and  was 
at  last  completely  Mealed,  lad  his  science  and  courage 
extorted  die  admiration  of  his  enemies.* 

been  almost  interrupted  since  1813,  have  rendered  Cherbourg  a place 
of  great  importance,  not  only  u a military  and  naval  station  (place  tie 
ewrr* — port  miUtaire),  bat  as  a commercud  town*  Eight  redoubt*  de- 
fend the  town,  while  three  fort*  and  a large  battery  are  placed  in  inch 
a manner  an  to  guard  the  entrance  of  the  road.  The  depth  of  the  lat- 
ter, at  low  tide,  u not  1*hm  than  forty  feet.  It  ia  closed  by  a dike  i 933 
tours  in  length,  of  which  the  breadth  at  the  base  ia  forty  toise*.  and  at 
the  summit  fifteen.  Although  this  dike  was  began  m the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI.,  it  i*  not  yet  entirely  completed.  It*  progress  has  been  ob- 
structed by  so  many  difficulties,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a gigantic 
enterprise  They  at  first  employed  conical  frame*,  6U  fret  in  bright 
by  00  in  diameter  at  their  summit  and  140  at  their  base ; these  were 
loaded  with  rtofties  and  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  the  intervals  between 
them  filled  up  with  loose  stones;  but  the  force  of  the  sea  overturned 
them,  and  it  ia  only  by  mean*  of  accumulated  masse*  of  stone,  that 
they  have  been  able  to  resist  the  fury  of  the  waves.  500,000  cubic 
toiscs  of  materials,  consisting  of  loose  stone*  and  enormous  blocks  of 
itr  and  sandstone,  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose.  The 
serves  as  a shelter  to  the  vessels  moored  in  the  road.  There  was 
formerly  at  Cbnhwg,  only  * harbour  for  no-re hant  vessels,  but  a har- 
bour for  idiips  *if  war  [port  mililfttrr)  baa  been  since  excavated,  suffi- 
ciently large  In  contain  50  mil  of  the  line  always  afloat,  even  at  tine 
lowest  tides.  It  is  surrounded  with  store  houses  anti  dockyards,  in  the 
lost  of  which  ships  of  Lhe  hist  class  may  be  cons  trusted.  The  town  is 
irregularly  built ; the  marine  lusfttil  is  tba  only  remarkable  edifice, 
and  the  only  monument  worthy  of  notice  is  that  of  granite,  on  the 
parade  ijihv r d’nrmet.)  Mscled  to  uonmwjnnrati*  the  landing  of  the  Duke 
of  Berry  in  1*14." — The  mad  is  capable  of  holding  500  snips,  and  en- 
ormous sums  »f  money  have  ktSti  utxpamdsd  in  the  attempt  to  construct 
a mole,  by  sinking  cones  to  render  it  a MCON  station  for  line  of  battle 
•hips,  [i.  e.  to  fiirtii  what  i«  now  called  a Breakwater.]  Thia  mole  or 
dike  crossr*  the  entrance  of  the  mail,  leaving  * passage  at  each  end 
1000  fret  wide,  on  which  art-  block  4iiMim.'*  and  forts.  In  order  to  farm 
a port  for  a Boat,  Bassspute  hod  a bsia  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  the  bot- 
tom of  which  was  sunk  thirty  fret  baluw  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low 
water.  This  work  w in  fini&lar*d  in  and  nprni'd  in  the  presence  of 
the  Empre**  with  an  imposing  oarumony  (Tackoy  ■ Mar.  Oeog.  v.  ii.  p- 
17,  Id.)— The  esc* ration  far  tin-  basin  in  1000  fret  long,  770  wide,  and 
50  deep.  A wrl  .lock  *<f  the  same  dhnseDsiow  vm  begun  by  Buona- 
parte in  1813,  and  nearly  ni—ph  Mil  i»  l$k  *t  which  lime  it  had  cost, 
with  the  basin,  tit*  sum  of  nearly  five  liiHkni  *t»*rliag.— I*. 

s “The  proximity  of  Cherbonw  to  Capa  La  llncnc  renders  its  posi- 
tion identic*!  with  that  of  CarutUwn.  It  was  called  Curuakur  in  ti»c 
tenth  century , at  which  period  it  wan  fortified  *itd  commercial. 
C&rutUnm  i*  placed  by  D'Anville  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cape  La 
Hogue  Tat  Havre  d«  Gouril.j  (Enc.  Metli.  Goog.  Anc.y—  I«atin  name 
of  Chertxmrg,  Catsttrut  Hurras  ( Enc.  Mcth.)  C*mri+6ttrgum,  Carotmr- 
gum.,  or  Carabttrgus  (MucenA— P. 

•*  A D.  1453.  (Moreri.) — P. 

• 4‘  In  175H,-  the  English  pillaged  it,  and  destroyed  the  harbour  and 
fortifications  ; but  the  Prussians  tried  in  vain  to  gut  pu«se«airtn  of  it,  in 
1815.  Cape  La  Hogue  or  La  Hougue,!  called  Caput  Oga  bv  (he  *n- 
r tents.!  is  about  six  leagues  to  (lie  nerth-wrsL  of  Cherbourg;  it  i*  cele- 
brated for  a naval  engagement  in  1002,  in  which  Marshal  Tourville,  | 
after  having  fought  a whole  day  with  40  ships  against  an  English  fleet 
of  !A)  sail,  was  complutoly  delta  led,  but  not  until  ho  had  exhibited  pro- 1 


Vaktgnea  is  situated  in  a pleasant  valley  watered  by  the 
Mcrdert-t,  at  no  great  distance  from  Alntma,  an  ancient 
city  now  in  ruins.*  Carentan,  a place  of  3000  iiiliabitaoo, 
is  defended  by  a si  rone  castle ; it  was  formerly  surrounded 
with  fortifications  that  bare  fallen  into  decav.  Saint  Lo, 
the  capital  of  the  department,  was  the  Celtic  Briatera, 
which  signifies  u bridge  on  the  Vert  or  Vire,  the  river  that 
waters  tiro  town.  «MI  Laudo  who  was  born  there,  had 
the  honour  of  giving  his  name  to  bis  native  city  ; he  lived 
during  the  reipt  of  Clovis,  ami  became  bishop  of  Coutancea. 
The  ancient  cathedral  of  Saint  I jo  is  a light  and  graceful 
building,  and  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  certainly  the 
finest  monument  of  Saxon  architecture  in  France.  The 
town  was  one  of  the  most  populous  in  Normandy,  before 
the  province  was  conquered  by  Edu  ard  die  Third ; it  has 
risen  into  importance  of  late  years,  it  carries  on  a trade  in 
cotton  manufacture*  and  hardwares.* 

The  ship  Caltado s formed  part  of  the  fleet  which  PhOip 
the  Second  sent  against  England  in  1583;  it  was  wrecked 
on  tire  rocks  that  extend  to  the  distance  of  six  leagues  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Vire  and  tire  Orne.  The  same 
rocks  were  afterwards  called  Vnhadae,  and  they  have  given 


digit**  of  science  and  valour  which  even  extorted  the  admiration  of  hi* 
enemies.^" 

• The  InuiiliLc-r  la  wren  g In  hti  dale  of  1736.  gee  II  ante  and  ^ mol  let,  June*’  Etd. 
rol.  II.  p.  ok. — P. 

t Called  fttao  Cape  La  M*fo*.  (Tnefcry.)— P. 

[ Latin  atone  of  Cap*  La  (pronounced  /.-*  fleugut,  in  (tie  naif  f>  boar  hood.) 

0g*4  (V Haiti,  unit  root.,)  Offae'CanaMi,  J€*ft  en«t.,l  C«f»I  Oga  < Baud/mnd,  17th 
cent.,)  Ogm  generally  ) ( Fur  Met*,  Gnig  Mod  i—  P. 

yTb«  FretKOOvet  undre  ToorvilJe  coaritWd  of  about  SO  mil  of  (he  line.  (fid.  Ene.V— 
The  French  flees  did  MS  rireed  Kish  |.a  of  Lhc  line.  (fvm.iret1*  Hirt.  Eng.  t<j.  VuL 
p.446.  9d  Ed.  1799.  Jon**'  Ed  vol.  Up.  3(L  l — French  fleet  46  ships  < tint-.  Urih.iti 
•hips  ( Beauvais,  r— Allied  fleet,  Cnnaitilogef  (tie  Euplwh  aqaadri'n  under  Adnuc*J 
R user  I,  anil  three  maned  Dwreh  *qti*Jr>*a)  TO  »JM|*  «>f  ih«  line,  hr*iri«o  frigate*  mad 
flue  (Sroniiet,  tti  r»pe« Toe  fleets  hove  in  aifiu  of  each  , utter  *i  a o'clock 

A.  M.  Map  19th,  and  Use  haRtr  began  abreil  H o'clock  A M.  nr  H pontinned  till  3 
P.  M.,  when  the  ftret*  were  parted  by  a Im  ; bul  (hi*  absuiog,  a chare  r«mmrnred, 
»od  at  fl  latiw  even  tag  ihwr*  mi  amBher  brief  cagaccmral  ITbe  toale  laatad  19 
boon.  He-idvmti.]  May  «d,  abmtl  half  Uw  Frereh  (l»*«  werednren  Into  L*  llogma 
mod  dwiroyed,  and  the  real  escaped  Uiruugb  tbe  Race  etf  Aidcraejr . — F. 

4 u The  neat  town  of  VaJogne*,*  five  league*  to  the  wmth-eiwt  of 
Cherbourg,  i«  aituateti  in  a pfemaont  valley  watered  by  the  Merderet, 
at  a little  dirtanoe  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  erty  of  Ale* a*  ,*t  it 
wac  the  btrUtplaco  of  Lctourneorl  and  the  celebrated  physician  Vic^- 
d’Axir.||’' 

• Valng**. 

Idiisati,  Mcuttiri  d’AlauM.  fEnc.  0<tg.  Ane.j — CVrewreaM,  Vhiofiwa. 
fD’Anv  i.nr  Metli.  Guo*.  Aar.  Tab.  d«  la  Ganir. ) — Al  AtcMOre,  r.rar  VaU-gnes, 
are  Roman  awnnnwnu,  tire  remain*  of  tire  Mt  ri.  ni  nty  oC  Owreresna,  (he  r zpMal 

nf  the  Untlh.  i Vi**jt-n.] GVrerere**M  ia  fenmJlf  Mip-pured  lo  bavs  weapied 

(Ire  sire  of  Carentan,  (Ear.  Math.  Geo*.  Anc,  sa  met-'j — r- 

| P,  U Tourneur,  bora  U Valngnea  1.36,  known  by  nwnerooti  translitioas  from 
tbe  Kugltib  ( Vmii.j's  Niftit  Tboughu,  («lnn,  ^t)aiwpr*re,  tic.) — P. 

||P.  Vti*  d'Aayr,  torn  174d,  more  parti* alaxly  c*i«toM*i  a*  an  aiutinciwt  aad 
phjralutoftii. — P. 

* “ Carentan.  a town  of  three  thousand  inhabitant*,  dr  tended  by  a 

Rtrtmg  castle,  and  aaurrounded  with  fortification*  now  in  ruin*,  is  situat- 
ed in  the  midst  of  unhealthy  marshes.  St.  Lo ,*  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment, i*  traversed  by  the  Vire.  It  ia  supposed  to  have  horse  origi- 
nally the  name  of  Brurerra,  which  signifies  in  Celtic,  tbe  bridge  over 
die  Vew.t  or  rather  the  Vire.  The  name  which  it  bears  at  present  in 
derived  from  St.  Laudo,  who  was  bora  during  the  reign  of  Cioviii,  and 
was  afterwards  bishop  of  Coutancea  ! The  ancient  cathedral  of  St.  Lx» 
is  remarkable  for  it*  elegance  and  lightness,  and  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Cross  {4 glia*  de  Saint*-  Croix)  is  considered  the  best  preserved  of  all 
the  monuments  of  Saxon  architecture  in  France.  Before  the  conquest 
of  Normandy  by  Edward  III.,  this  town  was  one  of  the  most  important 
in  tbe  province  for  it*  industry,  and  at  present  it  contain*  numerous 
raanofactorir*  of  atolfs  and  t%  noted  for  Ka  cutlery." 

♦ ••Ra.at  T.6.” — Ft,  Lo(F!*r,  Mc|h.  Favaijr.’.i  Pi.  IA  (Atm.  ltnyal.)— P- 

I >»  put  tur  it  Fir#.”— The  river  b nuw  ialM  Hie  Vue.  | Vo*r>-n.)— P. 

I Pom*  writere  preread  Ibl  1)10  (own  i*  <if*brie*l  origin,  sod  (J  ar  ilirartlrrt  name 
»»f  Bruner o,  run i|ki»i  i1  nf  two  Ward*,  >rui  nr  in**,  9 h#»SBr,  ■*"!  I'rc*,  (tie  river 
Vire.  Rot  H » more  probable  that  M owe*  lu  o**gin  aiud  Ire  Mild  Mo.aioNthorcIi 
tmiir  irtidar  tde  ampires  of  Ft.  l^»(Sa»r<ae  or  bi*ht>p  of  (.mum's. 

who  Wk«  born  I n a rurl*  rh*v*»  tltwated,  and  w ho  lived  under  tire  •orereonre  *.r  t Ire 
ria  (Esc.  Metli.) — St.  Lows*  rntied  to  tbe  weifCMUMti.  A.  U.  M»-  The  reign 
nf  Churl*  ei landed  from  4**l  lo.'ill.  | Moreri  i— P. 

i Ttir  term  Ur«*  I.  np,,)w4  Miierally  in  ail  kin**  of  rtoUr  re  note  woven  fcy  tho 
•hutile  in  a loom,  whalerer  he  the  materinl*.  It  t*  sl-n  apl'lnd  feuticularly  re.  a 
klndofeoarre  fi-nhor  weto.ine.  Savurr  . -W  Loawu>f"cfiir«**ene*  •drtinlhmwa 
‘reegte.rut.)  rt>.e-  Wrtb-)— It  ha»  iuan«fWlnrkea  at  tWkl  (drapv.)  rtnlfc  rtu/r.j 
galoua*,  thread  and  sergetc.  ( Voogleo  4 — P - 
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their  name  to  a maritime  department ; they  fonn  during 
high  tides  a fkft  surface  several  hundred  yards  in  length, 
and  about  thirty  in  breadth ; sometimes,  however,  they  are 
wholly  concealed  by  the  ocean.  Calvados  is  bounded  on 
the  swle  of  the  continent  by  the  deportments  of  Manche, 
One  and  Eure  ; it  yields  rich  harvests,  it  abounds  in  cattle, 
it  is  well  supplied  with  coal.* * 

lsignyk  rises  on  the  bay  in  which  the  Vire  throws  itself 
into  the  channel ; it  possesses  a small  harbour,  and  carries 
on  a considerable  trade  in  the  produce  of  live  neighbouring 
country.  The  town  contains  only  2000  inliabitants,  and  it 
sends  annually  more  than  3,600,000  pounds  of  butter  into 
different  parts  of  France.*  The  country  between  Istgnv 
and  Bayeux,  a distance  of  9even  leagues,  is  covered  with 
orchards,  rich  pastures  and  fruitful  fields.  Hie  latter  place 
was  llie  ancient  Ancgcntu  or  Uaiocassrsf  which  in  die  time 
of  Cesar,  w as  surrounded  with  forests,  and  possessed  a cel- 
ebrated school  under  the  direction  of  the  Druids.  A spa- 
cious and  elegant  street  extends  from  one  extremity  of  the 
town  to  the  other,  forming  an  exception  to  the  rest,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  ill  built.  The  cathedral,  a fine  Gothic 
edifice,  is  adorned  with  a magnificent  portal,  surmounted  by 
three  lofty  towers : but  die  exterior  is  not  die  only  part  dial 
fixes  die  attention ; it  1ms  a treasury  in  which  tliere  are  sev- 
eral curiosities,  among  the  most  remarkable  of  which,  is  die 
tapestry  worked  by  queen  Matilda,  representing  the  exploits 
ol  William  the  Conqueror.  I^ace  and  porcelain  are  the 
principal  articles  manufactured  in  die  town  ; it  has  given 
birth  to  the  eloquent  Alain  C harder  and  to  Oliver  Basse!  in, 
a lyric  poet,  celebrated  as  die  inventor  of  the  Vau  de  Vire ; 
his  lively  songs  were  at  first  confined  to  the  banks  of  the 
Vire,  but  having  become  fashionable  at  Paris,  they  were 
styled  vaudevilles*  Vire,  so  called  from  the  river  that 
waters  it,  was  gradually  built  round  die  castle  which  dales 


from  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus/  Comic  sur  Noireau,* 
situated  in  a deep  valley  at  die  confluence  of  the  Drouance 
and  die  Noireau,  contains  five  thousand  inhabitants,  together 
widi  several  cotton  and  linen  manufactories.11 

A lull  rises  in  a district  covered  w idi  woods,  fruit  trees, 
and  pastures ; the  Ante,  a small  river,  flows  below  it,  and 
Falaise,  a Norman  city,  is  built  near  die  base.1  The  town 
is  encompassed  with  three  suburbs  ; Guibray,  one  of  diem, 
might  be  sufficient  to  render  it  a place  of  celebrity,  for  two 
very  imjiortant  fairsi  are  held  diere  every  year,  die  first  of 
which  begins  on  the  tendi,  and  lasts  to  die  twenty-fifth  of 
August,  wiiile  the  other  continues  eight  days  from  die  eighth 
of  September ; an  immense  number  of  iiorses  are  sold  du- 
ring the  first  fair  die  second  is  set  apart  for  die  sale  of 
cattle  and  different  articles  of  merchandise,  in  the  same 
suburb  arc  situated  die  remains  of  a strong  castle  widi  a 
tower  in  a good  state  of  preservation  ; it  was  die  birdiplace 
of  William  die  Conqueror.1  An  excellent  road  leads  from 
the  town  to  die  capital  of  die  department. 

It  is  vain  to  determine  die  lime  in  which  Caen  was  built ; 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  very  ancient,  but  die  date  of  die 
foundation  Is  unknown.  It  was  formerly  encompassed  widi 
walls,  ami  flanked  widi  twenty  towers : many  ol  the  streets 
ore  broad  and  adorned  widi  well  built  Imuses ; die  public 
buildings  are  imposing,  and  such  is  the  excellent  quality  of 
die  stone  in  the  neighbouring  quarries,  that  Caen  may  in  ume 
become  one  of  die  finest  towns  in  France.  The  Royal  • 
Place  forms  a large  square ; die  towmhouse,  a simple  and 
elegant  edifice,  rises  at  one  extremity,  and  a public  walk 
extends  round  die  centre,  which  is  adorned  with  a bronze 
statue  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  The  abbey  rhurch  is  finer 
in  point  of  architecture  than  any  in  Caen,  within  it  are  con- 
tained die  tombs  of  William  the  Conqueror  by  whom  it  was 
built,  and  of  his  wife  Matilda.®  Tlie  town  is  chiefly  inipor- 


■ “ A chain  of  rocka  that  extend*  front  east  to  wrest,  to  the  distance 
of  six  leagues,  between  the  moutii*  of  the  Vire  and  the  Orar.  drrivrd 
its  name  of  Calvados*  from  the  wreck  of  a ship  of  that  name,  which 
formed  port  of  the  Sect  that  .Philip  II.  sent  against  England  in  1-VSJ  t 
In  hijfh  tides,  these  rocks  present  above  tlte  water  only  a flat  surface 
of  a few  hundred  metres  in  length  by  about  thirty  in  breadth,  and  some 
time*  even  entirely  disappear.  Tney  have  given  their  name  to  a 
maritime  department,;  bounded  on  the  land  sidr  by  the  departments  of 
the  Channel,  the  Orne  and  the  Eure,  and  important  from  its  corn,  cat- 
tle, cool  mines}]  and  manufactures  " 

•La  L'alraJui. 

iNo«  UKt,ii  In  tbs  tnntUUnn.  Earn  Hume's  Kn|,  p.  M0 — 13,  Jonas'  Ed.— P. 
Depart mrtit  <>rc'nlvii>l.«  (dSportrmamt  4 * C'elredtu. )—  I*. 

There  are  Mines  nf  e..»l  and  Inin  in  the  department.  (Ed.  Enryt  )—  P. 

" Isigni.  (Vosgirn.) 

• " At  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  in  which  the  Vire  enters  the  Chnnnrl 
in  the  midst  of  shifting  sands,  Isigny  possesses  a small  port  and  carries 
on  a considerable  commerce  in  the  products  of  its  territory,  noted  for 
the  goodness  of  its  rider  and  the  excellent  quality  of  its  butter,  of  the 
last  of  which  it  exports  annually  more  than  1,000,000  kilogrammes;  it 

ho*  a population  at  only  JillUO  inhabitants." laigru  is  situated  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Vire  (\  nsgien) — «t  the  confluence  of  the  Eaquea  with  the 
Vire,  eight  mile#  from  the  sea ; vessels  of  or  9 feet  draft  go  up  to  it 
with  the  tide  (Turkey,  vol.  II.  p.  16.)— The  Vire  becomes  navigable 
at  8t.  Ld,  leaves  Isigni  on  the  right,  receives  llie  river  Usque  and  then 
falls  into  the  Channel,  where  it  forms  a small  bay  ( gpffi ,)  fordable  at 
low  tides.  (Vosgirn.) — P. 

4 The  name  of  Arwffaiu»%  which  belonged  to  the  little  river  Aurr 
Ton  which  Bayeux  is  situated,!  as  well  as  Ui  the  city  of  the  linens**, 
has  been  replaced  by  that  ol  Barrux.  (D  Any.)— The  people  who 
anciently  inhabited  the  dioceoe  of  Bayeux,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  BrUocossi,  mentioned  by  Cwoar  (L.  VII.  4<l».)  Bayeux  has  been 
variously  named  by  Latin  authors,  lUijonr,  Bajoeoeeium  Civitae,  Julio- 
fcoad  Bubuamum,  and  lUijonta.  Gregory  of  Tours  colls  liw  people 
who  inhabited  it  the  Baiaoaanni,  and  Ausonius  (Corn).  C)  the  llaiocas 
sct  0® uteri.) — The  Bellocasei,  of  Ciroar.  liave  lieen  confounded  by 
•omc  authors  with  the  Vdotaetes,  but  tin*  latter  inhabited  tile  territory 
orCasael  m Flanders.  (Cwsar.  Edit.  Scalig.  Eltev.  163S— Nome  Delator 
UeographRus  A Or ti- In  adj.>— P. 

• Tu  IWI.^smm  stlrps  DrirUoraa  (alas, 

P*  tuna  non  fallli  A item, 


Beiani  (scraltun  du<Vi  t tenifSo 

Assault  I'osuBiemtirntio  Pn>(«*«<cz tn  Itanlifslensiiuu,  IV.  Aulas 
Paters. — P. 

• “ It  gave  birth  to  Alain  Chartier,  thr  father  of  French  eloquence, 
and  to  Oliver  Basse  lin.  no  leas  celebrated  for  liaving  invented  the  I 'nu- 
de- I'irt,  a kind  of  aatirical  song,  first  confined  to  the  hanks  of  the  Vire, 
but  which  having  become  fashionable  in  the  capital,  took  tlie  name  cf 
Vaudeville." — Alain  Chartier,  born  at  Bayeux  llfe*i,  was  called  in  his 
time,  the  father  of  French  eloquence  (rirt  de  tilcMjumer  ft  anywise.) 
(Beauvais.)  O.  Basselin,  a fuller  of  Vire  in  the  loth  cent.,  com- 
posed many  convivial  songs  (cAanaone  a Loire.)  which  he  sung  at  the 
foot  of  a hill,  called  tlie  Vaitx.on  tlie  banks  of  thr  Vire,  whence  they 
took  the  name  of  laujr-dr-  fire,  afterwards  corrupted  into  Vaudeville. 
(Diet.  Hist.  Caen.  Beauvais.)— The  Vaudeville  originated  in  the  val- 
leys (rant)  of  tlie  Vire  ( Vosgien Vaudevilles  an*  short  comic  dra- 
mas. with  a song  (thr  Vaudrvtlle)  every  few  minutes— performed  more 
particularly  at  the  Theatre  Vaudeville  in  Paris.— P. 

f ** — is  * neat  town,  which  in  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus  was 
only  a castle.”  « Comte  sur  Nereau,  (Moron.) 

k *’ — together  with  a great  number  of  cotton  mills  (filature*  de  cat* n) 
and  manufactories  of  difterrnt  stuff#  ftiinii.)" — It  has  manufactories  of 
serge*,  particularly  the  kind  callrd  lingettee  (Savory )— cloths  (drape) 
(Enc.  Melh.) — P. 

1 **  Palaue,  a long  and  narrow  town  of  Norman  origin,  ia  built  on  a 
hill  near  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Ante,  in  the  midst  of  a territory 
covered  with  woods,  pastures  and  fruit  tree*-" — It  rises  on  an  emi- 
nence in  the  form  of  a ship,  and  its  castle,  which  is  built  an  a rock, 
occupies  the  place  of  thr  stern.  (Morrrl.) — It  derives  its  name  from  its 
position  on  a rock  [ falaise , a bluff.]  (Enc.  Mrth. — Its  situation  resem- 
bles that  of  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh. — P. 

• " — two  of  the  largest  fair*  in  Europe." — The  fair  of  Guibray  is 
the  most  celebrated  in  the  kingdom  after  that  of  Bcaucairv.  (Enc. 
Mrth  )-P. 

* " The  first  is  noted  for  the  sale  of  fine  horses  (ekrraux  de  luxe.)" 

1 William  the  Conqueror  was  born  in  the  castle  of  Falaise,  A.  D. 
1097. — P 

* 11  The  Plate  Rtryah*  is  a spacious  and  regular  square ; the  town- 
house,  a simple  and  elegant  edifice,  rises  at  one  extremity,  while  the 
centre,  which  serves  as  a promenade,  is  adorned  with  a hronxe  statue 
of  Louis  XIV.1  The  churches  are  not  at  all  remarkable,  with  the  sio- 
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tarn  on  account  of  an  university,  a botanical  garden,  a pub- 
lic library  of  forty  thousand  volumes,  and  a very  valuable 
collection  of  natural  history.  It  possesses  also  an  academy 
of  science  and  belks-lctires,  Unit  can,  antiquarian  and  agri- 
cultural societies ; the  transactions  which  are  published  every 
year,  attest  the  zeal  and  knowledge  of  the  members.*  The 
celebrated  Lamouroux,  by  whose  premature  death  science 
sustained  no  ordinary  loss,  occupied  a few  years  since,  the 
chair  of  natural  history  in  the  university.*  The  town  has 
given  birth  to  Malherbe,  Segrais,  Malfilatre*  and  Huet,  bish- 
op of  Avranchcs.  It  stands  in  a fruitful  and  pleasant  valley, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Odon  and  die  Ome  ; activity  reigns 
in  its  small  harbour,  and  a public  walk,  remarkable  for  its 
beauty,4  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  verdant  meadows,  and 
on  die  odicr  by  the  river.  If  it  be  added  that  die  inhabit- 
ants are  alike  distinguished  by  their  knowledge  and  indus- 
try, it  cannot  be  wondered  that  die  good  effects  of  their  ex- 
ample extend  to  most  places  in  Normandy. 

The  remaining  towns  in  the  department  are  comparative- 
ly of  little  importance.  Lisieux*  is  encompassed  with  ditch- 
es and  old  walls  ;r  it  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a diocese,*  in 
which  die  first  bishop  was  Litarde,  wno  flourished  in  the 
sixth  century.11  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  occupies 
die  situ  of  Soviomajrtu,  a Celtic  city,  and  it  is  certain  that  it 


was  one  of  the  places  that  the  Romans  called  Lirvinum.1 
It  carries  on  at  present  a considerable  trade  in  linen,  cotton 
studs  and  ribbons,  a trade  which  furnishes  employment  to 
three  thousand  workmen. J The  inhabitants  of  Pont  l’ Eve* 
quek  are  engaged  in  the  same  sort  of  industry,  but  it  is  thin- 
ly peopled  and  ill  built.1 

The  heights  above  Honfleur  are  covered  with  lofty  trees, 
but  a vista  reveals  die  rich  country  in  the  'neighbourhood — 
die  embouchure  of  die  Seine,  and  the  sea  that  bounds  the 
horizon.  Tlte  town  itself  is  an  irregular  assemblage  of  dirty 
houses,  and  the  most  freouented  church  is  built  of  wood. 
Two  pharos  direct  vessels  to  the  harbour;  although  it  is 
small,  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Honfleur  and 
Havre,  and  the  equipments  necessary  for  the  herring,  cod 
and  mackerel  fisheries,  render  it  the  scene  of  much  activity 
and  confusion.  But  die  port  was  once  more  flourishing 
dian  at  present;  some  distinguished  navigators  were  born 
tlierc ; it  was  from  Honfleur  that  Chinoi-ralmier  and  cap- 
tain Gonnevillc  departed  in  the  sixteenth  century  on  their 
voyages  of  discovery.  The  town  is  called  Ilonnejitu  in 
several  old  charts,  a name  which,  according  to  an  antiquary 
of  some  celebrity,  signifies  in  northern  languages  a hamlet  on 
a small  gulf;  the  etymology,  it  must  be  admitted,  accords 
widi  the  position.*  • 


glr  exrrplion  of  that  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen,!  in  which  are  enn- 
faint' <1  |iw  tombs  of  William  the  Conqueror,  W whom  it  wan  founded, 
and  of  km  wife  Maulda.  A racmjj  the  other  public  building!!,  die  ancient 
strong  castle,  which  formed  part  of  the  fortifications  built  by  that  prince, 
atyj  u Urge  hospital,  are  also  deser-ring  of  attention,** 

• llnynl  Square.  r An  wnitsstmn  tutu*.  In  a Roman  habit.  (Ed.  Ernryt.) 

t L'AWbaye  ant  Hrnnsae*. ’’—There  were  two  abbey*  in  Caen,  vlx.  ibal  fur  »rn 
eBJ  K»r.  Meth.— Sr.  fa wan*  dt  Car*,  Mcnfl,)  and  that  for  women 

t-fl&ai*  /Jut*#.  Enc.  Meth.- to.  TVim/d,  Mortrll— ihe  former  founded  b>  Wil- 
tiun  U*e  « Vin>|uetvr>  aod  the  taster  bj  nl*  with  MoiUda. — E. 

• 4‘  The  town  U chiefly  iuiportaut  as  the  neat  of  a university,  in  con- 
nexion with  which  it  possesses  a botanical  garden,  a public  library 
containing  40,001)  volumes,  a cabinet  of  natural  history  at  the  town- 
house,  remarkable  for  its  extent  arid  xrruigwnwnl,*  and  also  several 
learned  societies,  vir.  the  academy  of  soscuore  and  Mles-leUres,  the 
Linrvran  society,  the  society  of  nntiqu&rk  i and  that  of  agriculture  ; 
the  memoirs  published  annually  by  these  societies,  attest  the  aval  and 
knowledge  of  their  members." — The  university  was  first  founded  in 
1431  by  Henry  VI.  of  England,  for  the  study  ol  civil  and  canon  law  ; 
the  faculties  of  theology  and  the  arts  were  added  in  1 436,  and  that  of 
medicine  in  1437.  (Ed*  Encyc  )— The  academy  (university]  of  Caen 
consists  of  three  faculties , vix.  those  of  law,  sciences  and  letter#.  There 
is  also  a royal  college  [lyceum]  at  Caen.  (Aim.  Koyal.)— P. 

• Tfi*  fellrettoli*  of  I junnuraax,  whtrh  ww  urj  Pum^ilrir  and  erteustvs,  purlieu, 
lsrl)'  m marine  productions  ( animal  ai*d  vegrtaM*,)  arc  now  deposited  la  Ihe  sum- 
am  of  Cseu.— P. 

b J.  J.  N-  Hunt,  Notice  sur  la  vie  el  let  travaux  de  J.  V.  F 
Lamouroux  (Annale*  des  Sciences  Naluirlles,  t.  V.) — [I-amouraux 
died  at  Caen  in  I?*25. — P.l 

• Three  dtntinguishrd  r ranch  poets— Malherbe  born  1555,  Segrais 
1034,  and  MulfiUUe  1733.— P. 

4 ** — a fine  promenade  called  the  Course  (Csttrx)” 

• **  Lixieox." 

( The  edifices  most  worthy  of  attention,  are  the  cathedral  and  the 
episcopal  palace,  the  Inst  of  which  is  noted  for  a fine  staircase.  M.  B „ 

t Suppressed  during  the  revolution — P- 

•*  Present  at  the  first  council  of  Orlrans,  A.  D.  51 1.  (Enc.  Meth.) — P. 

1 “ It  boro  among  the  ancients  the  name  of  AVrunttoipur,  which  was 
afterwards  exchanged  for  that  of  lAroriwm.'' — vVonoswjpu,  afterwards 
Lsxotii,  lisieux.  (l)’Anv.  Euc.  Meth.  Geng.  Anc.) — The  Latin  names 
rf  l^sh'ux  are.  Oirita*  Lrxoriornm  t.  Lirur-omm,  Lrxovium  and  iixth 
(Enc,  Meth.  (Jcng.  Mod.) — Isjokii  (Cwsar.  edit.  Maittaire,)  her- 
nrft  (Pliny,)  or  Lenten  (Strabo,)  IatvIu  (Ptolemy,)  was  the 

name  of  the  people.  afterwards  that  of  their  capital. — .Ynujwgwx,  the 
capital  of  the  L«r»A*i  (Ptolemy.) — Lixormm  docs  not  occur  in  either 
of  these  ancient  authors.  It  is  the  modem  l..itin  name  of  Lisle  ux. — 1*. 

I *4|t  is  the  centre  of  on  extensive  manufacture  of  linens  {unU*,) 
blankets  (eovrtrturts)  and • ribbons  (rulant.)  which  furnishes  employ- 
ment to  more  than  11,000  workmm ." — It  ha*  manufactories  of  linens  and 
flannels  (VosgirnV— linens,  particularly  cretonnes  [see  note*  B p,  1003,] 
and  wn-dlen  stuffs  (surges,  frots.)  (Savary.) — The  term  tovrtrturrj , 
without  qualification,  is  used  for  woollen  blankets,  by  Savary.  (It  is 
now  also  used  for  cotton  coverlets-)  He  observes  that  Normandy  is 


one  of  Uie  provinces  in  which  blankets  are  manufactured  in  greatest 
quantity.— P 

* Pautd’E'fesqne.  (Mareri.) 

1 14  Pont-l’Evi'que,  although  a town  of  less  interest  than  the  preceding, 
carries  nn,  however,  a considerable  manufacture  of  linens  (toilet,)  bat 
it  i*  poorly  peopled  and  ill  built.”— Population  about  $000. — P- 

- From  bum,  hamlet,  and  jhut,  a small  gulf.  See  Notice  des  Gaules 
by  Valois.  _ If 

» “The  traveller  on  the  read  from  Pont-I  Evcquc  to  Honfleor,  can- 
not fail  to  admire  tlu*  fine  prospect  that  present*  itself  at  the  extremity 
of  the  high  plateau  which  commands  the  latteT  he  find*  himself  sur- 
rounded by  woods,  hut  through  a visU  that  w?rres  to  heighten  the 
beauty  of  Uwe  landscape,  he  perceives  at  a distance  the  mouth  of  tbo 
Sriat,  the  sea  stretching  te  the  horizon,  and  the  bouses  of  Honfleor 
rising  along  the  declivity  of  the  C6u  4t  i*r6rt,  \he  summit  of  which  is 
shaded  with  tree*,  and  crowned  by  a chapel  held  in  veneration  by 
mariners.  The  town  is  irregular  aiid  dirty,  and  the  most  frequented 
church  i*  built  of  wood ; but  the  harbour,  which  can  receive  only  30 
shins,  and  the  entrance  to  which  is  pointed  out  by  two  lighi-hooscs 
(iMums,)  exhibit*  a great  degree  of  activity  from  it*  constant  intercouraa 
with  Havre,  it*  general  commerce,  and  it*  herring,  whiting*  and  mack- 
end  fisheries,  The  port  wo*  formerly  more  flourishing  than  at  pres- 
ent i it  ha*  supplied  France  with  many  good  seamen  (warm*.)  It  waa 
from  Honfleur,  in  the  lfith  century,  that  Chinot-PaulmK-r,  and  a few 
years  afterwords,  Captain  Gonnevillc,  departed  for  the  discovery  of  the 
Terra  JuftrnSix.)  The  town  i*  designated  in  old  charters  (rAart«)  by 
the  name  of  Hcmnefieu , the  root  of  which  signifies  in  the  northern  lan- 
guage*. a hamlet  on  a small  gulf— an  etymology  that  appears  to  be  very 
probable.!” 


. , i vi ^ ^ ** Linn.— )*- 

t Chino*  Psulinlef,  » seaUenwa  ot  Ui*  viflnMv,  who  In  1500  6rrt 
Tiro  A**rmLM.  whirh  V called  Uw  t^oul liera  fMfc«  {Mm  Mer4w-lt*,\  **  «!<*» 
I.U  vm-aie  frntn  Uk-  oT  lloall^r.  (Ear-  McCh  >-N.  Bio*  Pauteiier  4e  CJonae- 
ville,  born  al  lliwlteur  *b«.ul  the  n.widlB  the  15th  0SB»-,  was  empbWiMl  in  I-tU  to 
condort  an  ssprdltiaa  to  the  Rms  Indte*.  On  hi*  mum  * winded  lo  bare  di* 
c.werol  a cooutre  {tem  tevand  Uir  tTsps  of  Good  * bl**  *«s  novs* 

vot  been  rerUUed.  Hr  hnnghl  vrilli  tslea  a *ou  of  the  Mn|  of  the • cosatiy.  named 
)>w*nerWfwb..m  ht  romrliloled  hi*  heir.  Tbe  AbW  I'aulmler  dr  Gonorrille.  *real 
XrandHui  uf  E**on»er1c,  puMIsbrnl  *■  wreuhi  rrf  hw  diwoverj  *• 

Bttrnrv  mironsM  ll»e  cnuntiT  discovered  t’T  •»!»,  to  bare  bet»_ 

NeWrtoll*Vd7«  even  New  kealsad  Bssoawrle  mamed  nto  the  ftmilyof  the  Su.r 
dr  GonnevUle,  whenre  bir  itesrendanl.  the  AMrf,  derived  b«#  name  la 
tier  B.iuvet  anted  Ihun  I/Orteirt,  in  MaKjh  of  the 


and  J*«,  1 , 1730,  dUroverrd  Ule  UUtl4  of  C»  dr  i*  Ore#**##-*,  in  ^ 

47  E.  fhun  Ibe  mmdni.  of  Trnmffe  <13*  6«  E.^u  Gr^nwWh.)  <.P^>  • ”T?- 
ofV'o|««  and  Dwrov,  in  Hie  l«.  eea.  \ol.  I.  p.  37»— Q.  Vid.  Ill,  p-  * ’ 

p.  31—4^—H  Is  obvWm*  Ao*n  tiib*  Wairiuenl,  llmt  the 

NUrtl.-  U the  Hinoa  faidnueT  de  UoanevlUe  of  Bwirai*  (llw  dr  Gcshw  Uteof 

.»J  t».U  ‘I  «.  nrljiwtl  M.  ^.*1.“  ,£!  .“TTj 

and  ihuB  made  iwt*  Mi|K»rn!<-  K^vipUnr*  and  two  dullmv  »'«****•  J*  . ..  d 

be  hut  one  only-  A «ne  swnllrl  U.  (his  mutake  maybs 


Paul  Mjer.  Burh  writer*  a*  three  *eem 
n*m«,  l*  saoufh  for  one  tnan^  P. 

r**  E ■ * — 

Canto. 

Uil*  name, 


: 'sr  ,;,td,7rxr'r“J 

a small  bay  I jpfft  dr  air.)  (Eac.  M«t».)-r.] 
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The  distance  by  sea  from  Honfleur  to  Havre*  is  not  more 
than  three  leagues,  and  steam  vessels  sail  from  the  one 
place  to  the  other  in  less  than  an  liour.*1  The  first  object 
that  a stranger  observes  on  entering  the  port  of  Havre,  is 
the  tower  of  Francis  the  First,  an  old  building  connected 
with  the  fortifications  that  wen;  erected* by  the  same  prince ; 
it  serves  at  present  as  a station  to  watch  the  approach  of 
ships.*  Three  basins  communicate  with  the  harbour ; it  is 
defended  by  a citadel,  and  the  whole  town  is  surrounded 
with  bastions.  The  streets  in  die  Old  Quarter  are  suffi- 
ciently regular,  but  the  houses  are  ill  built ; the  New  Quar- 
ter extends  along  the  basin  of  Ingouville,  and  it  accords 
better  with  the  commerce  of  the  port,  which  has  constantly 
increased  since  die  peace.  But  the  finest  part  of  Havre 
fronts  die  iron  works  and  the  dock  yards;  a large  court 
planted  with  trees  forms  a public  walk,  and  well  built  quays 
or  spacious  streets  traverse  die  town  from  die  gate  of  Ingou- 
villc  to  die  harbour.4  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
the  public  buildings  correspond  ill  with  die  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants;  the  customhouse  is  a very  large  edifice,  but 
the  townliouse,  the  subprefecture,  the  exchange,  die  court- 
house*  and  the  two  churches  are  very  ordinary  in  point  of 
architecture.  The  town  has  produced  a few  distinguished 
men,  but  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre/ 
Many  country  houses  are  situated  near  the  suburb  of  Ingou- 
ville which  contains  five  thousand  inhabitants.  Two  light- 
houses  are  erected  on  the  hill  behind  Havre  at  die  extremi- 
ty of  the  ridge  that  forms  Cape  Hcve  ; * diey  were  built  to  ! 
indicate  during  die  night  the  dangers  of  the  coasL 

A fruitful  valley  extends  from  die  northern  extremity  of 
die  same  ridge  to  die  sea,  and  terminates  at  Fecamp/  a 
town  of  eight  thousand  inhabitants ; it  possesses  several  cot- 
ton manufactories,1  and  equips  a number  of  vessels  for  the  1 
cod  fisheries.  Anodier  valley  on  the  south  of  it,  perhaps 
the  most  picturesque  of  any  in  die  department,  is  watered 
by  the  Bolbec,  a small  river,  diat  has  given  its  name  to  an 
industrious  town  of  seven  tliousand  inhabitants,  who  carry  on 
a trade  in  muslin  and  different  manufactures/  Before  the 
river  falls  into  the  Seine,  it  passes  by  Lfllcbonne/  a burgh 
that  stands  on  die  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Julio-Borui\  the  , 


importance  of  which  is  attested  by  die  ruins  of  diree  Roman 
ways,  and  by  recent  excavations  dial  have  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a theatre  and  of,  several  statues  and  odier  objects 
of  antiquity. 

Caudebec  was  formerly  die  capital  of  Caux,“  a small 
country  in  which  agriculture  has  attained  a high  degree  of 
perfection,  and  in  which  every  house,  surrounded  by  trees  of 
different  kinds,  contributes  so  much  to  adorn  the  landscape, 
that  the  country  watered  by  the  Seine  from  Havre  to  Rouen, 
may  vie  with  the  vaunted  banks  of  die  Lx>ire.  Caudebec 
was  a very  flourishing  town  before  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes;  it  was  almost  ruined  in  consequence  of 
that  impolitic  measure,  and  altliough  it  still  possesses  a con- 
venient harbour,  the  population  docs  not  exceed  three  thou- 
sand souls.*  It  is  situated  in  die  district*  of  Yvetot,  a small 
town  * of  which  the  lords,  before  the  reign  of  Iouis  the 
Eleventh,  were  styled  kings  by  their  vassals. 

Rouen  is  situated  in  a fine  valley  enclosed  by  chalk  hills, 
and  covered  with  verdant  meadows  or  cultivated  fields. 
The  Seine  flows  through  die  same  valley,  and  waters  sev- 
eral islands ; the  ramparts  of  the  town  rise  above  die  river, 
and  the  port  is  crowded  with  vessels  of  every  nation.  A 
modem  bridge  leads  to  die  suburb  of  St.  Severe,  part  of 
which  is  formed  by  large  barracks  and  an  open  space  that 
is  reserved  for  military  exercises.  The  town  may  be 
enriched  by  die  commerce  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  many  of  live  streets  arc  disfigured  by  wooden  houses, 
and  almost  all  of  diem  are  crooked ; diosc  of  a very  recent 
date  form  the  only  exception.  Although  Rouen  is  not  Le- 
markahle  for  modem  edifices,  it  possesses  several  monu- 
ments of  the  middle  ages ; St.  Ouen,  an  old  church,  equal- 
| ly  worthy  of  notice  for  the  architecture  and  the  beauty  of 
the  painted  windows,  die  cathedral  of  which  the  steeple  was 
lately  destroyed  by  fire,  die  linen  market,  an  old  and  large 
: budding,  and  die  court  of  justice,  an  elegant  Gothic  edifice 
are  those  perhaps  which  have  been  most  admired ; it  may 
be  remarked  too,  diat  the  infirmary  is  larger  dian  any  other 
in  France.  The  inhabitants  are  devoted  to  trade,  but  they 
|>ossess  a collection  of  valuable  paintings,  a library  of  forty 
, tliousand  volumes,  a good  botanical  garden,  schools  of  ined- 


• Adrian  Am  Valois,  Nirtlll*  Onlliarum,  1606.  fbL  {Beau vni*.) 

f rW,  a »ircam,  fiver.  (WBoorks.) — HU,  nlthiuidi  not  found  in  the  common 
Dutch  dictionaries  < Kiliatvn.  IliUwa,  Witaoe ke)  to  aleo  used  tiv  the  Dutch  for  an  inlet 
<*•  l«»  th*  rht-Kfrom i|  or  fur  a tide  creek,  as  the  yiit  in  New  Vorfc,  wlitofc  ****  name 
to  the  Fly  Market.  Out  Street  in  London  i«  so  called  from  bavin*  been  bai)t  over 
mjlmmt  or  creek  which  there  nfwned  into  the  Thame*  —An*.  Saa.  Jlert,  an  am  nftti* 
•ea,  a place  "her*  the  tide  flow*,  a lwy  at  mad  } alio,  a river,  or  running  stream. 
(Somaer'a  Aag.  Bat.  Dirt.;— p.  * * 

* “I*  Havre" — Lr  Hdvrr  (Aim.  Royal.)  Havre  de  Grace*— Is*  HAvre 
de  Grice  (Portu*  Gratia. )*n  named  from  an  ancient  chnpel  adjoining... P. 

* *'  The  time  of  high  water  approaches ; the  vessels  aground  in  tlie  , 
harbour .rise  alow  I y with  the  tide ; the  quicksands  that  render  the  mouth  j 
of  the  Seine  so  dangerous,  disappear  beneath  the  waves ; the  bell  of 
the  steam-boat  warn*  the  traveller  who  wishes  to  crow  to  Havre  that 
the  hour  of  departure  has  arrived ; and  in  less  than  an  hour  , after  a pas- 
■agr  of  about  three  leagues,  he  is  Inndcd  at  Havre,  next  to  fenu-n,  the 
most  important  town"  in  the  department  of  the  I^iwrr  Seine.”  The 

neral  view  of  the  department,  p.  1010,  ought  regularly  to  lie  placed 

fore  the  description  of  Havre  ; but  it  lias  been  displaced  by  the  itine- 
rary  form  of  the  original.— P. 

•^dief-Uuu" — capital  of  an  ammdinsement. 

* “ — as  a signal  station." 

d 44  Three  basins  communicate  with  the  harbour,  which  is  defended 
by  the  citadel,  while  tin*  town  itself  is  surrounded  with  bastions  The 
town  is  divided  into  two  sections,  namely,  the  Old  Quarter,  in  which  jl 
the  streets  are  quite  regular,  but  ill  built,  and  the  NeW  Quarter,  that 
borders  the  basin  of  Inrnuvillr.  in  which  the  beauty  and  regularity  of 
the  buildings  correspond  with  the  high  degree  of  commercial  importance 
that  the  port  has  enjoyed  since  the  peace.  It  is  particularly  in  front 
«»f  the  marine  arsenal  (forges  de  la  marine)  and  the  innst-house*  (atelier* 
de  la  mdtmrt.)  that  the  ’interior  of  Havre  presents  the  most  imposing  ; 

r square  planted  with  trees  and  forming  a promenade  ; 

witlun  the  walls,  a fine  quay,  a spacious  street  that  traversrs  the  city  | 


from  the  gate  of  Ingouville  to  the  harbour,  the  front  of  tin*  new  theatre, 
the  coffee  houses  and  tlie  private  mansions  arr  there  exhibited  to  the 
best  advantage." 

1 “Tribunal."— Havre  has  a tribunal  de  premiere  instance  and  a trihn ■ 
not  de  commerce.  (Aim.  Koval.) — P. 

f Havre  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Scuderya  (George  and  Magdalen,) 
the  former  of  some  distinction  in  his  day  as  a port,  and  the  latter  still 
celebrated  for  her  voluminous  romances  , also  uf  the  Countess  La  Fay- 
ette, U»e  novelist- — P. 

f “ After  passing  through  the  suburb  of  Ingouville,  which  contains 
several  fine  country  houses  and  JiOflO  inhabitants,  and  after  having  climb- 
ed the  declivity  (rdfe)  on  which  it  is  situated,  tin*  traveller  perceives  at 
the  extremity  of  the  plateau  that  terminates  in  Cape  La  Ileve  ( Cap  dela 
If  ho,)  two  light- houses  constructed  in  a style  of  elr rant  architecture.'’ 

k 44  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  plali-au,  a pleasant  valley  de- 
scends to  the  sea  and  terminates  at  the  port  of  Fecamp  ' [Fescamp. 
Enc.  Meth.j — P. 

* “ Manufactories  of  colonnade 

i 41  Another  valley  to  the  south  of  the  former,  and  one  of  the  roost 
picturesque  imaginable,  is  watered  by  tlie  small  river  Bolbec,  which 
traverses  a neat  town  of  Us*  same  name,  enriched  by  its  cotton  nulls 
tjilaturrs)  and  its  calicoes  (indinuus,)  and  with  a population  of  7000 
inhabitants." 

* I «l<- bonne  (Mnreri.)  Juliobonu.  (D'Anv.) 

* “le  Pays  tie  Caux." — Caux  or  Pays  de  Catix  . (Moreri.)— It  oc- 
cupies the  triangular  point  between  the  (Channel  and  the  Seine. — P, 

* 44  Caudebec  stands  in  an  agreeable  situation,  at  the  foot  of  a woody 

hill,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  Before  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  it  was  very  flourishing  ; at  present,  although  its  population  does 
not  exceed  3000  souls,  it  derives  great  advantages  from  the  convenient 
position  of  its  harbour.”  ♦ “ Arrondiasemeot/' 

p “ — a neat  town  (jaJie  wile.)" — Population  9S53. — P. 
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feine  and  pharmacy,  two  theatres,  an  academy  of  sciences  place,  proves  that  her  memory  is  revered  in  the  towh  where 
and  beDes-lettres,  an  agricultural  and  antiquarian  society,  she  was  unjustly  condemned.* 

It  has  produced  some  great  men,  among  others  FonteneUe  FJbeuf  * is  situated  nbmii  four  leagues  to  die  south  of 
and  the  two  Corneilles ; the  modest  house  that  the  latter  i Rouen,  in  a pleasant  valley  watered  by  the  Seine  ;•  it  is  a 
inhabited  may  still  be  seen  in  the  street  of  La  Pie.  The  place  of  considerable  importance  from  its  cloth  manufactories, 
etymology  of  Rotten  has  given  rite  to  different  opinions,  which  furnish  employment  to  eight  thousand  workmen.* 
some  antiquaries  derive  the  name  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Goumay  carries  on  a great  trade  in  butter;  several  mineral 
Normandy  from  the  small  river  of  Robec,  the  Latin  Rat-  springs  rise  in  the  neighbourhood  ; the  houses  round  one  of 
ohtaun ; others  believe  it  to  have  been  so  called  from  Ratho,  them — the  fountain  ol  Jouvonce,  form  a small  town  of  three 
an  idoi  which  tltey  affirm,  the  f'eliocaen  adored.  It  might  | thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.*  Attitude,  the  ancient 
be  difficult  to  form  a correct  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  h Albemarle,  is  an  ill-built  town  on  the  north  of  Jouvence ; it 
is  certain  that  Rothcmagm  was  a vety  insignificant  place  in  ' is  enclosed  by  large  meadows,  and  watered  by  the  Bresle, 
the  lime  of  Caviar,  the  Roman  general  dues  not  mention  it,  ion  which  st  bridge  has  been  erected  ; the  two  columns  at 
and  the  first  notice  of  it  appears  in  the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  [one  extremity  indicate  the  place  wbero'fienry  the  Fourth 
It  fell  into  the  potter  of  tlte  English  in  1 119,  they  keptpos-  was  wounded  by  a shot  frutu  att  arquebuse  during  die  battle 
session  of  it  during  twenty  years,  it  was  in  1431  dial  see-  that  was  fought  against  the  troops  of  the  League/  No  town 
end  prelates,  rebels  to  their  lawful  king,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  , of  any  consequence  can  be  mentioned  in  the  district  of  Ncuf- 
patriotism,  instruments  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  judged  Chatel,  a district  that  supplies  many  parts  of  France  with 
and  put  to  death  die  heroine  who  saved  her  country.  A excellent  cheese;'  leaving  it  on  the  right,1*  we  may  proceed 
statue  of  Joan  d’Ate,  afterwards  erected  on  the  market  to  Dieppe,  a well-built  city,  in  which  there  are  six  public 


* u Whether  we  arrive  at  Rouen  by  the  road  from  Y rHol  or  by  that 
from  Paris,  ita  position  in  a magnificent  vallev,  formed  by  chalk  hills 
covered  with  cultivated  fields  and  Matures  (prt*) ; the  broad  current  of 
the  Seine,  which  bathe*  several  island*  and  flows  in  the  midst  of  fertile 
meadows  (prairiis) ; the  boulevard*  that  border  the  liver  aa  it  pasm-s 
by  the  city  / the  spacious  quay*  ; the  port  filled  wiUi  ahipa  of  all  na- 
tiona ; the  fine  bridge  of  stone  that  lead*  to  Umi  «uburb  of  St-  Severe  ;t 
the  extensive  barrack*  which  occupy  a wide  apace  hSWtta  that  suburb 
and  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine;  and  the  activity  that  prevail#  in  every 
sjaarter ; all  combine  to  five  the  moat  favourable  idea  of  its  opuhaff 
and  induvtry.  Moat  of  tin*  atieeta,  however,  with  the  exception  of  a ( 
few  that  have  been  recently  built,  are  disfigured  by  wooderf  houses,  j 
and  nearly  all  of  tliem  an-  irregular  and  crooked  (mol  aUgnits  ) Al- 
though itouen  m not  remarkable  tor  ita  modem  edifices,  it  pos*r«art 
many  interesting  rnomiiitciita  uf  Utr  middle  age*.  Passing  by  several 
fuutitiuim  of  tiiat  period,  we  may  mention  tike  church  of  the  former 
abbey  of  St,  Ooen,{  equally  worthy  of  notice  from  ita  architecture  and 
ita  magnificent  painted  windows;  the  cathedral,  the  apirr  of  which  wu 

lately  destroyed  by  6re,|  but  ia  now  rebuilding  ;4  the  linen  market 
(hall*  aux  tmJfs.)  an  old  and  extensive  edifice , and  the  palace  of  jus- 
tice (palais  de  justit*,)"  a Gothic  building  remarkable  for  ita  elegance. 
The  hospital  (Hdui-Duu)  ia  one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom!  Al-  1 
though  the  inhabitant*  ol  Rouen  are  devoted  to  trade  and  manufacture*/*  < 
it  possesses,  hnwevrf,  a muwum  rich  in  excellent  painting*,  a library 
of  40,000  volume*,  a fine  botanical  garden,  two  theatre*,  an  academy 
of  ae  traces,  art#  and  belle*  let  Ire*,  a central  oociety  of  agriculture,  a 
free  oociety  of  emulation  (sotidtd  Hire  d Emulation,)  a oociety  of  medi- 
cine and  one  of  pharmacy,  another  oociety  destined  to  promote  the 
progress  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  lastly,  a commiasion  chargi*d 
with  the  investigation  and  description  of  antiquities.  It  was  the  forth- 
place  of  Fonteoellc  and  the  two  Corneille*,  and  the  modest  dwelling 
inhabited  by  the  latter  may  still  be  aern  in  the  street  of  La  Pie  (ft nr  dr 
la  Yifiona  oputioa#  have  been  entertained  with  regard  to  the 

etymology  of  tiif*  original  name  of  Rouen  :J1  some  derive  it  from  the 
small  river  Robec,  called  in  Latin  Hntak*r am,  while  others  trace  it  from 
tlie  idol  H»}Ao.  mid  U>  have  been  worshipped  by  the  P'«ftoratt«X-|||l  { § 
Howevrr  it  rosy  be,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Rothemagns  was  a plan* 
of  little  importance  Ln  the  time  of  Ctesar,  for  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
hi#  writings,  and  the  first  notice  of  it  appears  in  the  geography  of  I Ho-  ; 
lemy-  It  is  wrll  known  that  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  English  in 
I4l9,  and  that  they  kept  possession  of  it  during  twenty  year*, VI  and  also 
that  in  1431 , while  acting  under  the  influence  of  foreigner*,  several 
prelates,  rebel*  to  their  lawful  king,  and  draf  to  the  voice  of  patriotism, 
tried  and  condemned  to  death  the  heroine  who  had  saved  her  coun- 
try.***  A statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  erected  in  the  market-place,  is  an 
evidence  of  the  esteem  with  which  her  memory  i#  now  regarded." 

•Tbs  Ce*rt. — Tbs  tosuufisl  prtwwaado  of  tbe  Cour*  on  U»  bank*  at  tbs  river. 

(£4.  Ewjli— P. 

t The  b rider  of  basis  over  the  BeLae,  ahull  re  A*  uu  staHees  laris  barn**,  riAn* 
and  mi  Inc  with  (lie  tWs,  «u  to  be  reptared  by  a bandsom  brldp  c4  Am  nr.  which 
mini  BOW  bn  newly  fl Glebed,  ltd.  Kntyt.  I **).)_  Tbe  CuaMrurtlik* oftbke  iirw  l.rl.lfr 
w»  in  program  aa  eartj  u 1*0.  j Morse.)— ]t  was  ««*  of  the  public  work*  (sxtranrdl- 
aary]  endei  Use  direction  of  tbe  erncral  «Miuni*aio*  of  civil  ear  seer*  (Drtttom 
frmrralf  dr,  /*«*£«  * CAa*<»fe*,)  in  1PQ5(.  < Aim.  Royal.)— The  ctd  bride*  «f  bwM*  WB* 
paved  with  Aon*,  and  occasionally  opened  fcr  the  pnup  of  veaaela.  It  wa*  aUo 
r-’WWWd  atment  every  winter.  In  prevent  injury  from  the  ks  in  the  rtver.  rVHpen. 
Kar.  Meih.  — Tlwo*  was  torsm-rly  a bridge  «rf  rtone  at  Reweii,  twit  it  was  it«tro>ed 
la  tbr  Iflth  i ejdjjfv . (Fair.  M«th.V— P. 

t‘‘  tiWienne  *-g!tir  de  !*t.  Owen.”— The  fin-*  chsrrhea  ia  Rotten,  are  U»*  e* 
Vbr  viral  <d  NiuusDame.  the  ahbey-chnrch  at  Pu  Onan,  the  pariah  church  of  ft.  Unclon, 
ar.d  the  ebarrh  to  the  eolJtece  of  tbe  Jnmlta.  f H.reeri-V- The  abbey, 

which  bear*  the  aanae  of  1*4-  Onea,  and  which  hetonei  to  tbe  refitmietf  Benedictine*, 
oadoy*  • rsvmtte  of  more  ihwi  StihOO  llvtv*.  (Eat,  Mtth.j— The  chsreJi  of  Bt  VUctou 

VO L II.— NOS.  uy  k lip.  «M 


i*  much  ad  rut  red,  and  niw  that  of  BE  Out*  a,  wine#  t*  a hne  CuttUc.  At  act  are  near  the 
centre  of  the  cMy,  (Dd.  Encyc.) — P. 

|l  UesUny-ed  hy  llgJiliuii*. 

$ Tiie  spire  ta  to  be  farmed  of  cast  iron.  See  page  1009,  art.  Foundrry  at 

Concho*. — P. 

TI  Putliuorut  bouse.  I Ed.  Eocje.i— Rooea,  beftar  tbe  revolution,  bsd  » psrbamaat 
of  it*  own,  one  of  the  firat  In  tbe  kingdom  , cm  gin  ally,  the  aaverelgn  court  of  the 
duke*  of  Normandy. — P. 

••Rouen  ha*  long  been  one  of  the  principal  mii/mfiui urinj  ckiea  In  Pranes, 
Cnar*e  cotton*  are  caade  there  to  a great  extent,  and  finer  our*  hnvc  been  malting 
peat  prufrea*.  Wootlen  tad  linen  i>*-i§  are  aluu  man u Ihctuced,  togrtber  with  wax 
cloth,  paper,  hat*,  pottery  and  hordwam.  Th«  dying  of  rottnn  m>d  wcwllen  has 
been  km  c carried  nn  to  a great  extent,  and  there  are  arvera!  auffer  rehnemms.  It  has 
been  eelimalrd  that  50,0m  «iflu  pupulaiiu**  m*  cmptojed  ui  maoti  fax  tore*.  an4  that 
the  BsnnaJ  value  ef  It*  indtuAcy  1*  about  gil^OO.awi  Aerling.  (Ed . Enryc.) — Rouen  Is 
the  pvtiicipal  seat  uf  the  ccttan  manufketare  Ui  France — it  b*»  been  called  nut  mantly 
tbe  Man  cheater  of  France.  (Ed.  Encyc.  art.  France.) — P. 

* Population  90/100.  M.  B, 

ft  It  wni  al*o  tbe  btrthpUee  of  Ramaga  (HiAovy  of  the  Jew*,)  flue  hart,  ltiuirmy 
(Greek  Tbcmtrsj  Father  Dante*  (History  nf  Pranc*,!  1* men  ilhc  chemist,}  Ht. 
Amaod  and  Pradon  (poet*  eatinaod  by  Bcalesa,}  Banaraon  (the  ti»i.»lauir  of  Horan.) 
Madame  UuUreage  (the  poetess,  i and  J.  V.  Bloodei  (Historr  of  French  ArtiiMec- 
tuie.)— P.  JJ  JhSbHsaguj.— lUSMwmu.  (D’Anv.) 

UI  Fffec»j«w.  iD’An v.  few.  De  Bell.  (»*U.  I!. ft-  Edli-Hcaliger,  1635,  EUev.) P. 

W It  cannot  be  doubtod  I bat  the  ancW-nl  name  «f  R^aeo  an  of  Cel- 

tic origin  ; hut  lu  ety  racdogy  l*  uncertain.  H.tme  derive  U from  Ibe  idol  Rod*.  Um*#u 
WDnhtpped,  and  from  me f*t  or  *a*eons,  which  aigikiflea  a town,  in  Celtic:  other* 
ado(S  the  mime  word  magus,  and  unite  it  with  the  two  fflru  *)liabdce  «f  RoCebrcMw, 
tbe  Latin  name  of  the  »*n*U  rl»vr  Robec,  which  Sow*  by  Roasei*.  (Enc.  Meth.) — P. 

W The  English  held  pM*emloa  or  Rouen  r«un  Itlfi  to  I4df  ( M«wi>— oeawcjoAMly 
alwut  30  yew.  — Normandy  was  conquered  frosn  the  Enirtbh  in  ihe  space  of  afeot  a 
year  frnra  July  1FM>,  at  which  time  It  wa*  invaded  by  four  French  annies.  (Rankin'* 
lint,  of  France.  V«.  \.  p.  100.) — P. 

**•  Phe  was  burnt  la  tbe  otd  market  place  of  Rouen,  l£*y  30,  1431  (Rankin'!  IUa. 
Vet.  V.  p.  77,  Mi-May  39,  U30 (Morarl.)— P. 

* Klbcsuf.  ( VcMgieu.) 

* on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Seine. ’’ 

* u — which  in  a population  of  10JX)0  souls,  fumlah  emplojment  to 
8000  workmen." 

* “ Gouroajr,  a town  on  tbe  eastern  limit*  of  the  department,  which 
carries  on  a great  trade  in  butter,  and  which  klm  possesses  several 
mineral  springs,  one  of  them  called  the  fountain  of  Jouvence,  is  sur- 
rounded by  pfrnxmnt  boulevard*  and  agreeably  situated  on  tbe  banks 
of  tbe  Eptc  ; it  contains  3540  inhabitant#  and  posavaat'*  a ptiblia 
library." 

f “Aumale,  farmerlv  called  Albemarle/  an  ill  built  town  to  the  north 
of  Gourhay , i*  aitualed  in  the  midst  of  larg*?  uwadowa  (mu  rsufc  prarris) 
watered  by  the  Bresle  / two  column#  at  the  extremity  of  the  bridge 
w liich  crows**  the  river,  indicate  the  place  where  Henry  IV.  was  wound- 
ed by  a shot  from  an  arquebuse  in  the  battle  that  he  fought  before  the 
town  with  the  troop*  of  the  League." 

* Aumale  os  Alhcnoolv  (Vosgten.)  lat.  dUbammU  (Msmt.)  Aomate  <*  Albcmarli*, 
l.ai.  .liAa  .t’v-(.i  | Eac.  Mc-Lh.*— It  was  called  Allwiuarlc  when  In  ponwMiaa  uf  the 
Ln£H«h,  and  from  it  (be  Earis  uf  AlbeauaHe  look  theke  tide.  The  lisle  was  flrA 
conferred  bv  Will  law  tbe  Ciwniuerev  on  Hlephen  mm  of  Odo,  descended  feieu  tlw 
r-aiat*  ot  Champagne.  The  present  title  *u  cuaficwsd  mi  Ara-oM  Van  Krqipel  b* 
Will  Am  Ifl.-P 

» It  1*  *lt  tested  cm  (lie  declivity  of  a hMI,  oa  the  border*  of  a meadow  (jwsfet*)  wa- 
tered by  lb*  Kmlr.  (Kar.  Meth.) 

« M Ncuf-ChAtel,  the  capital  of  an  arrondiasement/  is  only  noted  for 
it*  excellent  cheese," — Excellent  cheese  is  made  at  Neafchfitirl  en 
Bray,  tlu»  capital  of  an  arremdrawment  (aubprefecture)  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Seine.  (Vosgten.) 

* “ la  sowaprtfectuw  de  NeufChMsI."— ThA  nwiely  refers  to  the  town  of  Nrufe 
I'Mtfl,  nr*  to  tbe  arroodiweaiesL  floumsy  and  Annul*  art  situated  in  the  ams. 
dinerneat  uf  NeulcMiel  (Aim-  Roy*!.)— P- 

* Tlie  principal  route  from  Aumale  to  Dieppe  passes  through  Neuf 
chiltcl,  but  the  direct  line  from  Aumale  to  Dieppe  passes  to  the  north 
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311  ares  and  not  fewer  than  sixty-eight  fountains,  the  last  of  J year,  and  it  was  thence  that  William  departed  to  conooer 
rich  are  fed  by  a brick  aqueduct  more  than  a league  in  England  with  a fleet  of  eleven  hundred  sail,  and  a hundred 
length.  The  harbour  is  safe  and  commodious,  but  the  en-  thousand  men/  Abbeville  rises  on  the  same  river*  about 
trance  b narrow ; although  the  inhabitants  clean  it  at  regular  I four  leagues  above  St.  Valery ; it  is  a strong  town*  of  the 
intervals  by  opening  the  sluices  of  a basin  which  was  built  fourth  class,  and  was  fortified  for  the  first  time  by  Cbarle- 
for  the  purpose,  it  is  often  encumbered  with  the  gravel  that  magne/  The  bouses  are  buih  of  brick,  but  there  are  sev- 
the  sea  accumulates.*  * The  battle  of  Arques,  in  which  | end  fine  old  buildings,  among  others  the  church  of  Saint 
Henry  the  Fourth  defeated  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  was  fought  i Vulfran/  a Gothic  edifice/  The  inhabitants  boast  of  the 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  navigators  that  discovered  Ca-  poet  Millcvoie,1  as  their  townsman,1 • and  some  of  them  too 
nada,  and  the  first  Frenchmen  that  founded  commercial  | lave  not  forgotten  that  the  Chevalier  dc  la  Barre,  a youth 


stations  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  set  sail  from  Dieppe. 

The  department  of  the  Lower  Seine  is  one  ol  the  most 
commercial  in  F ranee ; the  products  of  the  fisheries  are  equiv-  ■ 
alem  to  five  millions  of  francs  or  to  more  than  £.208,300; 
the  value  of  the  cotton  manufactures  amounts  to  thirty-five 
millions  or  nearly  £.1,500,000;  all  the  other  manufactures 
have  been  estimated  at  seventy  millions  or  £.3,125,000.e 
As  a proof  that  agriculture  is  in  a very  improved  state,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  not  more  than  a sixteenth  part  of 
all  the  arable  land  remains  fallow.4 

The  department  of  the  Somme  consists  of  the  chalky 
plains  watered  by  the  Somme  and  its  feeders.  The  soil  of 
these  plains  is  for  the  most  part  fruitful ; com,  flax  and 
hemp  arc  cultivated,  and  the  inhabitants  rear  a great  manv 
cattle  and  sheep,  the  breeding  of  the  last  of  which  is  a branch 
of  industry  too  much  neglected  in  France.  The  country, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  ill  supplied  with  wood,  but  the  val- 
leys abound  in  peats,  which  make  up  io  some  measure  for 
the  deficiency  of  other  combustibles. 

The  small  port  of  St.  Valery*  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
die  Somme ; three  or  four  hundred  vessels  enter  it  every 

of  Nnu&h&tel,  consequently  leaving  il  on  the  left.  The  route  from 
Gournay  to  Dieppe  passes  u>  the  aoulli  of  NeufcMtel,  and  consequently 
leave*  it  on  the  right.  See  Tableau  dcs  Poetes  de  France— el*o  Atlas 
of  the  Society  of  (Jarful  Knowledge  ; France  in  department*,  No.  I.— F. 

* 44  The  harbour  ii  safe ; hut  it*  narrow  entrance  i*  liable  to  be  ob- 
structed by  the  pebble*  which  the  sea  accumulate*,  notwithstanding  the 
care  that  is  taken  to  remove  them  by  opening  the  sluice*  of  a hum 
reserved  for  the  purpose." — Dieppe  is  aituntrd  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bethune,  where  it  receive*  the  Arque*.  It*  harbour  drir*  at  low  wa- 
ter, but  ha*  three  fathom*  and  a half  at  high  water ; it  is  in  the  form 
of  a semicircle,  and  i*  enclosed  by  two  fine  moles  of  atrong  brickwork 
about  half  a mile  long.  Dieppe  is  largely  engaged  in  the  home  and 
foreign  fisheries  ; a regular  line  of  packet-boat*  Mil*  from  it  to  Brighton, 
a distance  of  66  mile*.  (Tuekcy,  vol.  II.  p-  14.  Ed.  Eneye.)— P. 

The  celebrity  given  to  it  by  the  Dutches*  of  Berry,  as  a place  of 
wort  for  sea-bathing,  attract*  to  the  town  a great  concourse  of 
strangers.  M.  B.  (1829,) — This  was  written  a year  too  early. — P.  (1831  ■) 

* 4‘  The  fisheries  produce  about  5,000,000  franc*,  cotton  spinning 

35.000. 000,  and  the  manufacture  of  Rouen  good*  (rouenneriesy 

70.000. 000." — Reckoning  tlie  franc  at  10J  d.  sterling,  which  is  not  for 
from  it*  real  value,  these  three  sums  will  be  respectively  equal  to 
£.210,107.  10a  , £.1,476,502.  10a,  and  £4,963, 125  — P. 

* Rauftit  cottons  and  linen*. 

4 Annuaire  Statislique  de  la  Seine  Inftrieure. 

* St.  Valeri,  St.  Vallery. 

1 The  force*  assembled  hy  William  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river 
Dive  [in  the  department  of  Calvados.]  consisted  of  a fleet  of  3000  ves- 
sel*, great  and  small,  and  an  army  of  60jOOO  men.  Several  of  the  Teasels 
were  lo*t,  however,  in  hi*  pannage  along  the  coast  to  St.  Valori  [St. 
Valeri,]  where  lie  wa*  detained  for  eome  time  by  contrary  wind*,  before 
lu*  final  departure  for  England.  (Hume's  England,  p.43,  Jones’  Ed.) — P. 

i 44  Abbeville  La  traversed  by  the  Somme.’  —The  Somme,  which  there 
separates  itself  into  acTenil  branches,  divides  the  town  into  two  parts, 
(Ed.Encyc.) — Some  of  the  branches  into  which  the  Sorotnc  divides  itself 
flow  through  the  town,  and  some  without.  (Moreri.) — P. 

* 44  Place  de  guerre.” — The  fortified  town*  (places  de.  guerre)  in 
France  are  distributed  into  four  classes  according  to  their  importance, 
and  arranged  under  the  respective  military  divisions.  In  the  first  class 
there  are  only  six,  besides  Paris : vix,  Metx,  Htrasburg,  Toulon,  Brest, 
Gravelines  and  Lille ; in  the  second,  ten  ; in  the  third,  twrnty-fnur  ; and 
in  the  fourth,  seventy-three.  In  addition  to  these,  there  arc  a great 
number  of  fort*  and  military  post*.  (Ahnan.  Royal,  1822.) — P. 

1 It  wa*  first  fortified  by  Hugh  Capet,  A.  D.  992.  (Enc.  Jflcth. 
Moreri^-— P.  J 8t.  Wulphrnn.  (Enc.  McUi.) 

* **  The  town  is  built  of  brick,  and  contains  several  edifice*  of  an 


not  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  condemned  at  Abbe- 
ville to  be  beheaded,  to  have  his  right  hand  amputated,  and 
his  tongue  tom  from  Iris  body,  because  he  sung  licentious 
verses  and  remained  uncovered  during  a religious  procession.* 

Amiens  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  nine  leagues  above 
Abbeville ; it  bore  in  ancient  times  the  name  of  Samaro- 
briva , wliich  signifies  a bridge  over  the  Somme.  It  was 
the  capital  of  tlso  Ambiani,  and  one  of  the  places  m Gaul, 
in  which  good  weapons  were  made.  It  was  the  principal  city 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  under  Clodion ; it  is  at  present 
a strong  town  of  the  third  class ; it  carries  on  a considera- 
ble trade,  the  manufactures  are  linens,  cottons  and  velvet/ 
The  cathedral  is  considered  a model  of  Gothic  architectufte/ 
and  tire  public  library  is  not  inferior  to  the  one  at  Rouen. 
Amiens  has  produced  mttny  great  men,  among  the  most 
remarkable  of  whom  are  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  persuaded 
the  faithful  to  undertake  the  first  crusade,  Marshal  D’Es- 
trees,  Yroiture,  Ducangc,  Gresset  and  the  celebrated  astrono- 
mer Delambre.  It  was  united  to  France  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Eleventh,  but  the  Spaniards  gained  it  by  a sin- 
gular stratagem  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth.*  Some 

parly  period  (anciens  edifices) ; one  of  thrm,  namely,  the  church  of  8t. 
Vulfran,  i*  a fine  specimen  of  Gothic  architrcturv." — Abbeville  has 
been  long  known  for  it*  manufacture  of  fine  duth*.  established  in  1(965 
by  Van  R"bais  of  Holland,  under  the  auspices  of  Colbert.  The  cloth* 
made  at  Abbeville,  though  fine,  are  much  inferior  to  the  superfine'cloth* 
of  Louvirr*  in  Normandy.  (Ed.  Encyc.) — P. 

1 C.  H.  Millevoye,  born  in  1782,  died  1816.  (Beauvais.) — P. 

m It  was  also  tlie  birthplace  of  Nicholas  Sanson,  the  celebrated  geog- 
rapher.—P. 

• 44  Some  of  them  still  recollect  the  sentence  pronounced  in  1766,  by 
the  tribunal  of  their  town,  by  which  the  Chevalier  dr  la  Bane,  then 
only  fifteen  yean  of  age,  wa*  condemned  to  have  his  right  hand  cut 
off,  his  tongue  torn  out,  to  be  beheaded,  and  finally  to  be  delivered  to 
the  flame*,  simply  because  he  had  sung  licentious  verves,  and  had  refused 
to  uncover  himself  while  a religious  procession  wu  passing  " It  would 
have  been  a dreadful  crime  indeed  to  have  remained  uncarered  during 
a religious  procession,  n*  the  translator  has  it !— <J.  Fr.  Lefevre,  chev. 

I de  la  Barre,  then  a student  at  Abbeville,  wa*  accused  of  haring  muti- 
lated a wooden  crucifix  on  the  bridge  of  the  town,  along  with  another 
; youth  of  the  name  of  D’Etallonde,  and  of  having  blasphemed  the  cu- 
charist,  and  sung  impious  Kings.  He  was  condemned  to  be  burst 
alive,  by  the  judges  of  Abbeville,  but  the  parliament  of  Paris,  by  a 
decree  of  June  4,  1766,  so  far  mitintrd  the  sentence,  os  to  order 
that  he  should  be  decapitated  before  Tie  was  thrown  into  the  flames ; 
the  sentence  wa*  executed  at  Abbeville  on  the  first  of  July  following. 
Young  D'Etaltondr,  who  was  condemned  to  a still  more  horrible  pun- 
iflhmcnt,  escaped  lo  Prussia,  where  he  was  protected  by  Frederick  the 
Great.  (See  the  Account  of  the  death  of  the  Chev.  de  la  Barre  (Relation 
dc  la  mart  du  tket . de  lu  Barre)  by  M.  Cosen  (Voltaire,)  1766  ) (Beau- 
vais.)— P. 

• “ It  is  noted  in  commerce  frit  its  spinning  mill*  (fiaherts,)  it*  quilts 
(piept+s,)  it*  velvet*,  and  it*  dying,  and  among  epicures  for  it*  duck 
pies  (pdti*  de  canards.)" — Amiens  wo*  formerly  the  seat  of  an  exten- 
sive manufacture  of  woollen  stuffs  (saletlcrits),  established  by  Colbert 
in  llHSfi.  Among  the  goods  manufactured  were  serges,  shalloons, 
camblets,  baises,  plushr*,  dec.,  and  also  mine  cloths.  (Snrary,  Diet. 
Comin.  vol.  I.  p 14.)— In  the  flourishing  jperiod  of  the  manufactures  of 

, Picardy,  there  were  made  in  the  city  of  Amiens  only,  129,H)0  piece* 

; of  woollen  stuffs,  and  the  value  of  the  woollen  manufacture  at  that 
place  was  computed  to  amount  to  nearly  1, (900,000  litre*  annually. 
Besides  cloths,  properly  so  called,  cauiblcts,  callimancoes,  baizrs,  ker- 
seys, and  woo]  and  hair  plushes,  are  still  mode  at  Amiens.  (Ed 
Fine vc  — P. 

r The  nave  is  366  fret  in  length  and  132  fed  in  height.  M.  B. 

1 March,  1597.  (Moreri.) 
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soldiers,  dad  as  peasants,  conducted  a cart  loaded  with 
straw  and  nuts,  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  town,  the  cart 
was  purposely  upset ; while  the  burgesses  were  gathering 
the  nuts,  the  disguised  soldiers  put  them  to  death,  and  de- 
livered Amiens  to  their  companions  without  the  gates.  It  is 
not  in  such  a way  that  strong  places  are  now  taken,  but  six 
months  bad  hardly  elapsed  before  it  was  again  in  the  pos- 
session of  die  French,*  The  people  of  Perunne  boast  that 
their  town  was  never  conquered ; they  repelled  in  1 563  a nu- 
merous and  warlike  army  under  the  command  of  Henry  of 
Nassau.1  The  ramparts  arc  now  planted  with  trees,  and  chan- 
ged into  public  walks  which  die  Somme  serves  to  embellish.* 

Montdidicr*  is  built  on  the  summit  of  a hill  above  die 
small  river  Don ; it  nqjjd  not  be  mentioned  because  it  was 
the  residence  of  some  of  the  F rench  kings  during  die  twelfth 
century,  but  because  it  is  die  capital  of  a subprefecture,  and 
the  birthplace  of  Pannenlicr.*  Doulens'  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Audiie,  is  not  a place  of  greater  importance ; It  car- 
ries on,  however,  a considerable  trade  in  Uie  coarse  linens, 
that  are  manufactured  in  the  district.  A double  citadel  adds 
gready  to  its  strength ; it  possesses  a large  cotton  manufac- 
tory and  several  oil  mills. » 

Boulonnais,*  Artois  and  part  of  Picardy  make  up  the 
department1  which  derives  its  name  from  tbo  narrow  branch 
of  the  sea  that  separates  England  and  France.!  Its  surface 
is  divided  by  a cluiin  of  hills  into  two  regions,  namely,  die 
nordiem  and  the  southern.  The  latter  is  intersected  by 
small  valleys,  and  slopes  gently  towards  the  banks  of  the 
Audiie,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  die  present 
department  and  that  of  the  Somme,  while  the  former  in- 
clines more  perceptibly  towards  the  north.  In  both  re- 
gions the  soil  is  productive,  and  die  shores  of  the  sea  arc 


covered  with  sandy  hills  or  downs  on  winch  agriculture  is 
continually  making  new  conquests. 

Montreuil  rises  on  a hill  above  the  banks  of  the  Canche  | 
it  was  founded  in  die  nindi  century  by  the  first  count  of 
Pondiieu ; the  bouses  are  built  of  brick,  and  the  town  is 
defended  by  a citadel  and  ramparts.  Hesdin*  is  situated 
on  the  same  river  above  Montreuil ; it  contains  about  four 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  encompassed  with  ditches  and 
ramparts.1  Boulogne"  must  be  considered  a place  of  greater 
importance  than  either  of  the  two  last ; it  is  also  more  an- 
cient p arms  and  other  articles  evidently  of  Roman  origin 
were  discovered  there  at  so  late  a period  as  1823.  It  was 
the  Celtic”  Uetoriaamf  a seaport  of  the  Marini,  whom 
Virgil  calls  the  remotest  inhabitants  of  Europe.*  It  was 
from  the  same  port  that  die  Roman  fleets  set  sail  for  Great 
Britain.  Constantine  gave  it  at  a later  period  the  name  of 
Bolonia , but  die  sea  rose  then  to  die  highest  part  of  the 
town,  and  rings  to  which  die  ancients  used  to  attach  dieir 
vessels,  have  been  at  different  times  discovered ; the  antiqui- 
ty of  the  same  quarter  is  attested  by  narrow,  crooked  and 
irregular  streets ; die  low  town,  on  the  contrary,  is  built  with 
great  regularity,  it  was  originally  a small  suburb.  Aldiough 
the  harbour  was  enlarged  by  Napoleon,  it  is  still  difficult  of 
access ; vessels  are  embedded  in  ooze  during  die  reflux  of 
die  tide,  they  are  lifted  by  the  flux  which  raises  die  waters 
to  die  height  of  fourteen  fe«L  While  Napoleon  menaced 
England  widi  an  invasion,  die  army  assembled  on  the  coast, 
resolved  to  erect  a marble  monument  to  dieir  chief ; but  it 
was  not  finished  until  the  restoration,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended,  was  of  course  changed,  it  now  records 
die  arrival  of  die  Bourbons  in  France.* 

Calais  at  die  nordiem  extremity  of  the  department,  pos- 


•  44A  number  of  soldiers,  in  the  disguise  of  peasants,  entered  the 
town  with  a cart  loaded  with  straw  and  nut* ; scarcely  Had  they  pass- 
ed through  the  gates,  when  by  a premeditated  accident  the  ground  was 
strewed  with  the  nuts,*  and  white  the  attention  of  the  cibxens  (bour- 
geois,) who  guarded  the  rntranee,t  was  thus  diverted,  the  disguised 
soldier*  slaughtered  them,  and  delivered  the  town  to  a body  of  troop* 
that  followed  in  their  rear ; it  is  not  in  such  a manner  that  strong  place* 
•re  now  taken.  Scarcely  six  months  had  elapsed,  however,  before 
Amiens  was  again  in  posrnion  of  the  French.}’’ — P. 

•Soane  of  Use  wl<  having  been  designedly  opened,  Use  pavement  was  covered 
With  the  nuts.  (Enr. 

f TUe  soldier*  of  the  garrison.  (Rmr,  HrtJl.} 

} Henry  with  an  army  of  »>«SKI  men,  re.nfiterod  with  4000  by  Uueen  EUsabfltfc, 
besieged  and  retook  it  the  aacmi  year  (1JS7.)  (Ed.  Kseyc.) 

h “ Peronne  proud  of  its  title  of  Maidrn  Town  (puuUs),  has  never 
allowed  itself  to  be  taken ; in  153ft,  it  repelled  a numerous  and  warlike 
army  commanded  by  Henry  of  Nassau." — Peronne  is  called  the  Maiden 
Town  (IjM  PuctUe,)  because,  although  sever*]  times  besieged  (in  153G,by 
Henry  of  Nassau,)  it  has  never  yet  been  taken.  (Enc.  Meth.  17d4.)— r. 

• A lew  league*  above  Peronne,  the  Somme  waters  the  small  town 
of  Ham,  commanded  by  an  old  strong  castle,*  in  which  is  a tower  one 
hundred  feet  in  height  and  the  same  in  diameter.!  Although  the  town 
is  of  little  importance,  it  boasts  of  having  given  birth  to  one  of  our  most 
intrepid  warriors,  who  was  also  a brilliant  orator,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
defenders  of  our  liberties , and  whose  children  have  been  adopted  by  his 
sorrowing  country.}  M.  B. 

• TIM  citadel  of  Item  Is  used  ss  a state  prison,  now  occupied  by  the  m Inkster*  of 
Charles  X. 

t The  walls  of  the  tower  are  36  feet  in  ibkckaew,  100  In  height  and  of  equal  diame- 
ter. | Enc.  Mcth.) 

J Central  Key,  bom  at  Mam,  1775.  I mme4 lately  after  his  death  I IMS, I a outer  rip- 
ttna  was  opened  throughout  France  In  order  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  hit  children, 
asd  far  the  erection  of  a monument  to  his  memory .— P. 

4 Mont-Didier. 

• Ant  Galland,  translator  of  (hr  Arabian  Nights  ( Mill e et  un*  JYuits,) 
was  horn  at  Rollot,  two  leagues  S E.  of  Montokdier. — P 

• Doulrns  or  Dourlens  (Vosgien ;)  Dour  Ians  or  Dourlens  (Moreri:) 
Dual  lent  (Aim.  Royal  P. 

f “ Doulens,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Authie,  is  not  a larger  town  than 
Montdidicr  ;*  it  serves,  however,  as  a mart  for  the  manufacture  of  bag- 

rig  (lode*  d'*ml*lluge\)  carried  on  In  its  vicinity.  It  is  fortified  by  a 
ublc  citadel,*  and  possesses  a largo  cotton  mill  {JilaXurt  dt  ro/on)  and 
*n  oil  mill  (Jahrupu  d'kuil*)." 

• Population  of  Doulens  3000 : of  Uonulxlier  rW—P. 


t Coarse  rkSJht  made  of  th*  tow  of  temp,  chkefly  manufactured  In  Picardy 

(Savary.) — P. 

I Doulens  fa  a military  port  posts  ante mtrt.)  (Ain*.  loyal.)— P. 

» Boultmnoi#  (Lnc.  Meth.)  Boulonois,  Boulcnois  (Moreri.)  Boutogn- 
out  (Hubner.) — r. 

t Department  of  the  Straits  of  Calais  ( D* 'purtement  du  Pas-dt-  Cohns.) 

1 " Bouhmnais,  Artois  and  a portion  of  Picardy  are  comprehended  in 
the  department  which  derives  its  name  from  the  narrowest  part*  of  U» 
Channel'  ( arm  of  the  sea —bras  dt  mcr)  that  separates  England  from 
France." 

• FtrsUs  of  Dover—  Fr.  Fas  fe-  Calms.  ^ _ , , _ . 

f The  Channel  is  mid  to  te|to  at  the  South  Foreland,  to  th*  north  of  Dew 

(Ed.  Eurvc.  J— F. 

• Hrwlin  or  Hedin  (Enc.  Meth.)  Hesdin-Fcrt  (Moreri)— It  took  <)»• 

latter  name  from  the  ancient  device  of  the  house  of  Savoy  fk . E.  R.  T.) 
It  formerly  stood  a league  above  its  present  site ; but  having  been 
destroyed  in  the  war*  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  it  was  rebuilt 
where  it  now  stands,  by  the  orders  of  the  former,  under  the  direction 
of  Philibert  Emmanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  A.  D.  1554.  (Moreri-  Euc. 
Mctb  .)— P.  1 U was  the  birthplace  of  the  Abb6  Provost.  M.  B. 

- Boulogne  nr  Mer.  (Savary  .)  ■ 14  Its  antiquity  is  undoubted." 

• This  is  added  by  the  translator.  Guoriaaim  was  a town  of  the 
Bdan,  who  although  a kindred  nation,  differed  in  language  and  cun- 
ton*  from  the  Due  Celts  ( Cdtm.)  They  were  mixed  with  the  Germans, 
and  are  supposed  by  Adelung  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  race  with 
the  modern  Welsh  and  Breton*  (ffvmry.)  while  the  Cdtm  were  of  the 
same  race  with  the  Irish  and  Highland  Scotch  (Oaf/.)— P. 

9 (iesoriaeum , afterwards  Bononia  (D'Anv.)— It  look  the  name  of 
flsmonm , about  the  time  of  Constantine.  (Enc.  Meth.  G©og-  Anc.)— It 
i*  supposed  to  have  been  the  Partus  leeiui  s.  /tore,  from  which  C**or 
sailed  on  hi*  expedition  to  Britain.  It  was  also  called  Ports* 
Morimarvm,  Gesorutews  Partus,  Gesmiaeum  .Vara/e,  Boiumt m and  Dofo- 
nia.  (Moreri.) — The  Partus  /reins  s.  Itius  was  more  probsbly  Witoand 
fViasenl — Wuissan  or  Wuyssen  (Vosgien)]  half  way  between  Boulogne 
and  Calais.  (Enc.  Meth.  CiSeog.  Ann.)— P . 

v Extremique  hominum  Marini,  Rhenusque  bicorius. 

JE tmi.  Ub.  VIII.  v.  727.  Tr. 

• “ During  the  reign  of  Constantine,  it  took  the  name  of  Boionia  f 
but  tin*  sea  then  extended  to  the  fan*  of  the  upper  town.f  a met  that  IS 
proved  by  the  discovery  made  about  forty  year*  since  ^f  a nng  for  fas- 
tening cables,  fixed  in  a rock  which  then  formed  the  bottom  of  a cellar 
(esc* .)  The  antiquity  of  the  upper  town  is  indicated  by  its  narrow  and 
irregular  streets.  The  lower  town,  on  the  contrary,  which  was  ong»- 
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•esses  sereral  advantages : it  is  a strong  town  of  the  first 
class ;*  it  has  a convenient,  although  a small  and  shallow 
port ; it  is  encompassed  with  ramparts  lliat  form  agreeable 
walks;  and  the  houses  and  streets  are  regular  and  well 
built*  It  may  be  remarked,  on  the  other  hand,  that  sand 
is  constantly  accumulating  in  the  harbour, c and  the  inhab- 
itants have  no  other  water  than  what  is  collected  in  cisterns. 

A tow'er  of  finished  architecture  serves  as  a belfry,  it  rises 
on  the  Place  d’Annes  near  the  large  town-house.  A column 
vras  erected  on  the  port  to  commemorate  the  arrival  of  Lewis 
the  Eighteenth  in  181 4.**  The  coasts  of  England  are  seen 
from  the  pier,  and  it  is  even  said  that  Dover  casde  is  also 
visible  in  clear  weather.  Calais,  now  so  much  frequented 
by  strangers,  and  peopled  by  about  nine  thousand  individ- 
uals, was  only  a village  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  it  was  |] 
so  well  fortified  by  Philip  of  France,  count  of  Boulogne,  dial 
Edward  the  Thud  of  England  besieged  it  during  diirtcen 
months,  before  he  could  render  himself  mastir  of  it,  nor  did 
the  inhabitants  finally  capitulate  until  diey  were  compelled 
to  do  so  by  famine ; it  was  then  that  the  six  persons  whose 
names  are  so  honourably  recorded  in  history,  generously 
devoted  themselves  to  appease  the  anger  of  an  exasperated 
victor. 


A marshy  counttr  extends  on  the  south  of  Calais  to 
Guinea,  formerly  a fortified  city,  and  to  the  small  town  of 
Ardres,  now  watered  by  a canal  to  which  it  has  given  its 
name.  It  was  in  the  same  country  dial  Francis  the  First 
and  Henry  the  Eighdi  agreed  to  hold  an  interview  in  the 
year  1520,  and  die  place  where  they  met  was  decorated 
with  so  much  magnificence  that  it  still  retains  the  name  of 
die  Chamu  du  l)rap  d}  Or  * r The  marshes  of  Aa  near  Su 
Omer  enclose  several  small  islands  the  town  itself  is  forti- 
fied and  well-built,  and  its  origin  dales  from  the  seventh 
century  ; it  was  the  birthplace  of  Suger,  abbot  of  St  Denis, 
and  minister  of  Louis  the  Young.1*  Tl»e  neat  and  strong 
town 1 of  Aire*  about  four  leagues  from  St.  Omer,  contains 
nine  thousand  inhabitants;  it  counts.  Malebranche  in  die 
number  of  its  townsmen.1  Bethink  is  buih  on  a rock,  and 
the  fortifications  diat  defend  it,*  were  planned  by  Vauban.* 
The  small  town  of  Lens  may  recall  the  victory  of  Conde, 
by  which  he  put  an  end  in  1648  to  die  war  between  France 
and  Austria.*  St.  Pol  is  visited  for  its  mineral  waters ; it  is 
the  capital  of  a district.0 

Arras,'  a strong  town  of  the  third  class,  rises  in  a plain 
| surrounded  by  hills,  and  watered  by  the  Scarped  and  the 
' Crinchon  ;r  it  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the  high  and  low 


nally  only  * small  suburb,  is  built  with  much  regularity. } Although 
the  harbour  was  enlarged  by  Napoleon,  it  is  still  difficult  of  access ; at 
tow  water,  the  vessels  are  aground  in  the  mud,  but  they  float  with  the 
tide,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  fourteen  fret  While  Napoleon 
threatened  England  with  iuvasion,  the  army  assembled  on  the  coast 
erected  to  its  chief  a marble  column,  which  was  not  completed,  how* 
ever,  until  after  the  restoration,  and  which  is  now  destined  [1829]  to 
commemorate  the  return  of  the  Bourbons.  ||  Boulogne  bus  a large 

establishment  for  sea-bathing,  furnished  with  twenty  elegant  bathing 
machines,  and  several  fine  assembly  rooms  (talons  it  rlmum.)** 

'fce  note  p p.  1011, 

f Al  the  time  when  Gtjpnuumm  toot  the  name  at  Ammsm,  It  oreupiel  only  the 
quarter  called  tbs  upper  town.  Tbe  wba*e  snare  now  occupied  In’  the  lower  lawn 
bi4  be**  alecs  recovered  from  Ui«  (Eur.  Meth.  Ueop.  Anc.]— P. 

1 Tbe  upper  town,  placed  on  U*t  ileeJIvlty  of  tbs  Chalk  mountain,  Is  surrounded 
with  a wall,  and  contains  about  SOD  bnu*c* ; before  the  rovsiuthwi  it  tut  inhabited 
chiefly  by  notdliiy.  Tim  lower  town,  though  orach  hirarr.  and  nearer  the  am,  he 
without  walla,  very  Irrefularty  buUt,  with  narrow  windint  streets,  and  u inhabited 
by  trade*  people.  (Ed.  Encye.>— The  upper  town  Is  much  the  nraS  nieassnt,  contain 
Inca  wide  avenue  wfctii  hamiwvne  bailees,  and  several  fl/Ucly  nl iiWea.  [Carter's 
Lrfllpr*,  vsfl.  I.  p,  W4,  Anmiiil  Ed.) — The  npfterlown  i»  well  built  and  x*  adoenni  wish 
■eveial  square*  asd  rtraataiM ; It  contain*  the  psl<iri>  ot  JnMke,  the  cathedral  of 
Nntrs  name,  the  abbey  of  Sc.  VVilmer,  and  many  ether  r*ltglou>  ediflrtw,  ( Moreri.  >— P. 

HOn  the  HI  mini i of  an  emlnenr*  near  tbe  entrance  into  the  Uiwo.  Mnnd*  a lofty 
Corinthian  column,  155  (net  in  height,  anil  U or  It  In  diameter  It  was  begun  by 
.Najwleon,  aa  U Is  said,  to  coantnemorale  hb  niedltaied  conquest  of  England  , but 
the  chance  lu  his  Airtime*  left  the  monument  to  be  ttnUheri  hy  lain  leea  ambitious 
■tKOMsn c.  It  ks  usnd  merely  as  on  ornament,  and  an  cfcservilOfjr  for  viewing  the 
harbour  and  surround  in*  country,  (liner’s  Letter*,  vul.  I.  page:**!.)  It  Is  seen 
frosn  and  coanmanda  a view  of  tbe  EnglHh  coast.  (Hsrvd'a  Guide  to  Paris,  p.  2B.)— P. 


* A plart  it  guerre  of  the  second  class.  (Aim.  Royal,  1022.) — P. 

* “ ft  consists  of  straight  and  regular  streets,  bordered  by  handsome 
brick  buildings, '"—The  town  has  the  form  of  a partdlellogram,  with  the 
long  side  towards  the  sea.  The  streets  are  straight,  well  paved,  and 
tolerably  clean,  and  the  houses  are  well  built.  (Ed.  Encyc.)— The  town 
of  Calais  is  built  of  stone,  with  confined  dirty  streets.  (Carter's  Letters, 
toI.  I p.  IWl.) — p. 

* The  harbour  of  Calais  is  formed  by  a small  rivulet but  it  is  how 
in  a great  measure  obstructed  with  sand.  It  commences  at  the  gate 
of  the  town,-  where  a large  solid  quay  terminates  in  two  long  wooden 
piers,  which  stretch  into  Die  sea.  It  is  dry  at  ebb  tide,  and  with  a com- 
mon flow  lias  three  fhtbotns  at  high  wntrr.  At  the  beginning  of  ll»e 
l^th  century,  this  harbour  admitted  frigate*  of  40  guns;  if  it  were 
properly  deepened,  it  would  still  afford  the  same  accommodatioA.  (Ed. 
Encyc.) — The  harbour  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Hamrs, 
and  is  enclosed  by  two  jetties  of  wood,  on  one  of  which  is  a light-house. 
(Tuckey’s  Mar.  Geog.,  vol,  II.  p.  12) — Calais  is  surrounded  hy  a marshy 
Country  watered  by  the  Homes,  which  by  means  of  sluiors  can  be 
overflowed  at  pleasure. — P. 

* A strung  barrier,  with  s linu.l *.•<**>  iron  rue,  »*  ramie*  the  rert  from  the  town. 
(Carter's  IsiUiws,  vol.  I.  p.  37w.>— P. 

4 M A tower  of  delicate  architecture,  which  serves  os  a belfry,*  rises 
« Place  d' A rotes  i»ear  the  town-house,  and  fronting  the  port  is  a 

column  erected  in  honour  of  the  arrival  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  1814. — This 
column  stands  on  the  quay  near  the  Custom- House. — P. 

Bf/WJ,"  a watch  lower,  an  nUrm  lower.  •—  CUt&er,  the  hetfrv  of  a chun-h.-l*. 

•Tne  principal  *u«*<  la  Calnks  e Head*  from  Iho  land  p*t*  to  the  pun  ; it  f«*ae* 


through  tbe  great  eiunro.  on  which  »uu?s!«  I he  ura  r»  bou*r,  pnd  nssr  It  the  palace  of 
lite  nwilMovy  sail  liw  watch  lira  or  ( 7W  t*  Gmtt.j  (ilorsrt.J — 1'. 

• The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Tr. 

1 " It  was  in  the  marshy  country  that  extends  to  the  south  of  Calais, 
that  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.  held  an  interview  in  1520,  between 
Guinea,  formerly  a fortified  place,  and  the  small  (own  of  Ardres,  now 
situated  on  a canal  to  which  it  has  given  its  name,*  on  a spot  decorated 
with  so  much  magnificence  that  it  retained  the  name  of  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold  (Ckamp  iu  Drop  d'  Or.)" — Guinea'  at  that  time  be- 
longed to  the  English,  as  t dependency  of  Calais,  and  Ardres  to  tbs 
French.  Henry  lodged  in  a temporary  wooden  house  near  the  castle 
of  Guinea,  and  Francis  in  another  near  Ardres,  both  on  thrir  own  ter- 
ritories. The  interview  took  place  near  the  boundary  line  of  their 
respective  possessions  (in  the  valley  of  Arden.  StuolleL) — P. 

•Tbe  canal  ot  Ardre*  communicate*  with  lliat  of  Calais.  (Enc.  Meth.) 

fUuisne*.  illume.  HsnoftfU) 

■ 44  The  marshes  of  the  Aa,  near  St.  Omer,  are  still  covered  with 
small  floating  islands.” — .it i,  a river  of  the  Low  Countries,  which  rise* 
in  the  Boulonnais,  passes  by  St  Omer,  below  which  it  forms  marshes 
in  which  are  several  floating  islands,  and  after  sending  off  lateral  branch- 
es that  communicate  with  different  canals,  (that  on  the  let\  with  the 
canal  of  Calais,  and  that  on  tbe  right  called  the  Colme,  with  those  of 
Dunkirk,  M&rdikc,  Ac.,)  enters  the  sea  a little  lirlow  Gravehnes.  (Enc, 
Meth.) — Near  St  Omer,  in  the  marshes  or  rather  lakes,  formed  by  the 
river  Aa, there  are  several  floating  islands  (ties  fiottantes,)  covered  with 
gross  and  shrubs,  and  moveable  from  place  to  place  at  pleasure.  (Enc. 
Meth.  art.  St.  Omer.) — Near  St-  Omer  there  is  a large  lake,  in  which 
are  until  floating  islands.  (Moreri.)— P. 

b St.  Omer  is  noted  for  its  college  for  the  catholic  clergy  of  England 
and  Ireland  ( — one  of  the  British  Colleges  (ColUgtt  Braaxnupui)  in 
France.)— P. 

• A fortified  town  of  the  fourth  class.  (Aim.  Royal.) — P. 

k Anen  (Belgic  ,)  Aria  (Lat.)  Hubncr,  Kort  Bcgryp  der  Geographic, 

1736— P. 

■ " It  was  the  birthplace  of  Malebrancli*  (a  rtt  nnitre  MaJrtraneh*.y> 
— Nicholas  Malebranche,  tike  celebrated  metaphysician,  and  a father  of 
the  Oratory,  was  bom  at  Paris,  1638.  (Moreri.  Beauvais.  Diet.  Hist. 
Coeu.) — J.  MuJebrancq  fMalebranehe  or  Mmllebranque.  Diet-  Hist.  Ca- 
en,] a Jesuit  and  the  author  of  a Latin  history  of  tbe  .Van ni  (De  Morinit 
A c .)  was  born  at  St.  Omer,  for  according  to  others,  at  Arras.  Enc.  Meth. 
Hist.  Diet.  Hist.  Caen,]  in  the  HHh  cent.  (Beauvais.)—!', 

*■  A tower  (k^roi)  of  singular  construction  rises  in  the  public 
square.  M-  R. 

• The  victory  gained  by  the  great  Conde  over  the  archduke  Leopold, 
at  the  buttle  of 'Lens,  Aug.  90,  1048,  is  celebrated  by  Boileau  (Lutrin, 
Chant  3e.  v.  143—150— 

Ixirsqu’  anx  plainrs  de  Is*n*— ) — P. 

• “ 8t-  Pol,*  silusU*!  at  lira  bottom  of  a valley,  is  noted  only  for  its 
mineral  waters,  and  as  the  capital  of  a subprefreture.” — St.  Pol  was 
formerly  tike  capital  of  a county  between  Artois  and  Picardy.  (Moreri  ) 

•lu  Pul  I . I n»wm  &nwti  ML)  (HsbsMir.) 

f Atrecht  (Belg.)  (Hubner.)— P. 

a Schorpe  (Belg.) 

r Crincnont.  (Moreri.) 
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town,  the  city  and  the  citadel.*  Handsome  houses  built  of  I 
freestone,  extensive  squares  encompassed  with  arcades,1  a 
Gothic  cathedral  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  its  arch  it  ec- 
ture,  a large  townhouse  in  the  same  style,  and  spacious  bar- 
racks, render  it  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  F nine#.  Although 
not  a place  of  great  trade,  it  possesses  some  cotton  and  lace 
manufactories,  beetroot  sugar  works  and  about  twenty  oil  ■ 
mills.  It  contains  abo  a public  library  of  thirty-four  thou- 
sand volumes,  a collection  of  paintings  and  antiquities,  a bo- 
tanical garden  and  two  literary  societies.*  It  has  given  birth 
to  several  great  and  infamous  men ; in  the  one  class  mar  be 
mentioned  Baudouin  the  historian,4  Lecluse  the  physician,* 
and  Palissot  the  botanist/  and  in  the  other,  Damien  th6 
fanatic,*  die  two  Robespierres  and  Joseph  Lebon.1*  Arras 
stands  on  the  site  of  Nemetacun  or  Nernetocena,  the  Capital 
of  the  Alrebantu ; as  it  was  taken  by  Cesar,  it  must  have 
been  founded  at  least  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era.4 

If  the  department  in  which  the  capital  is  situated  be  ex- 
cepted, no  odicr  is  so  wealthy  or  so  |K>piilous  as  die  depart- 
ment of  the  North  ;i  were  the  population  diffused  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  that  department/ 
France  would  contain  more  dian  85,000,000  of  inhabitants. 
The  surface  of  the  department  is  covered  with  fields,  dm 
produce  in  projxmion  twice  as  much  as  those  in  die  other 
parts  of  France;  it  is  intersected  by  twice  as  many  roads, ! 
and  four  times  as  many  canals.  It  possesses  the  most  abun- 


* “ It  stand*  on  sloping  ground  ((errata  m perUe ,)  arui  is  divided  into 
four  part*  - namely,  In**  upper  and  Lite  lower  town  (haute  et  baste  rtfle,) 
the  city  (rite.)  and  llw  citadel." — It  u Mtuated  on  a mountain  [hill]  near 
the  river  Scarne,  and  is  divided  into  two  ports,  railed  the  town  and  thr 
«ily,  hy  a ditch,  a rampart,  and  a narrow  volley,  watered  by  the  rivulet 
Cnnrhon  (Bd,  Encve.l — It  is  divided  into  two  towns,  vi*.  the  old  town, 
coiled  the  CTW,*  and  the  new  town,  called  the  ViUe.  The  two  towns 
are  separated  (aa  described  in  the  preceding  extract.)  (Em.  Meth.')— P. 

* So  railed  because  it  wm  the  residence  o t tlw»  huixip,  and  under  his  jurisdiction. — 
Anas  u still  Ibc  sent  nf  a bohoprlr.-P. 

* It  has  two  fine  public  square*,  each  of  them  surrounded  with  a peris- 

Sle,  vix.  the  great  square  in  the  citv,  and  the  tittle  square  in  the  town ; 

t farmer  of  which  t*  fronted  by  tite  cathedral,  ana  the  latter  by  the 
town-house. — P. 

* *•  Although  it  jKwsesars  some  cotton  mills  (JUahsrts,)m  lace  manu- 
factories and  beet  root  sugar  work*,  and  about  twenty  oil  mills,!  it  i* 
not,  however,  a place  of  much  importance  for  its  manufacturing  indus- 
try ;t  but  a public  library  of  34,000  volumes,  a collection  of  picture*  and 
different  work*  of  art,  a botanical  garden,  and  two  literary  societies, 
suffice  to  prove  the  intelligence  of  it*  inhabitant*." 

• At  llw  period  of  llw  revolution  there  were  small  man  a fed  lire*  of  cotton  goods  in 
French  Hinder*.  (Ed,  Enryc.}  — P. 

T Ripe  AV<u|  and  rolxa  (fl.  arerartjj  are  extensively  cultivated  for  nB  In 

Artid*  and  French  Flanders.— F. 

t Arras  was  formerly  celebrated  fie  lu  upescry.  eailml  arms.  [Tapestries,  or  Amu 
hanging*,  won  originally  made  la  this  tows.  (Ed.  Eiwy«-l|  — P- 
< Fr.  liaudouin,  bom  I.V40 — professor  of  law  at  Bruges;  be  wrote  in 
Latin,  on  jurisprudence,  history  and  theology. — P. 

• Cli.  «fc  I Ecluae  fLeelusr,)  bom  )5d0,  better  known  by  his  Latin 
name  t'tusius  ; an  eminent  botanist. — P. 

1 Baron  Paliaot  do  IVauvui*.  bom  1752 — known  chiefly  bv  hi* 

Flora  of  Oware  and  Benin  1*14—21 , 2 vol  ful. Ch.  Palissot  de'Mon- 

tenoy,  bom  at  Nancy  1730.  known  as  a poet  and  historian.— This  dis- 
tinction of  orthography  (Pa/iaot  and  Pahs  sat)  is  generally  observed. — P. 

* R.  Fr.  Damiens,  bom  in  the  diocese  of  Arraa  (in  the  hamlet  of  La 
Tieuloy,  in  the  parish  of  Monrhy  le  Breton  in  Artois,  Jan.  0.  1715. 
Diet.  Hist.  Css*n|— executed  at  Pari*  1757,  for  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  Louis  XV.  (Beauvais.) — P. 

h Born  l?tk»— original!  v a priest  of  llw  Oratory ; afterwards  a member 
of  the  National  Convention,  and  commissary  at  Arm*,  where  he  rivalled 
the  ferocity  of  Carrier— executed  at  Paris,  Oct.  5,  1706,  aged  35!— P. 

* *•  Arras,  under  the  name  of  AVautacNin  or  JS'emetoeena*  was  the 
capita!  of  the  At  rebates,  taken  by  Cmm  ,1  consequently  its  origin  date* 
from  at  least  50  year*  before  the  Christian  era.  In  14SW,  it  was  betray- 
ed to  the  archduke  Maximilian  of  Aadni.  It  bore  then  for  its  arms, 
three  rats  sable,  1 which  led  the  Spaniard*  to  place  above  one  of  its 
gates,  the  following  inscription  : “ Quand  le*  Francois  nrendront  Arras, 
kfs  rata*  mongeremt  le*  chats"  (when  the  French  shall  take  Arras,  the 
rat* i will  eat  the  cats.)  When  the  French  made  themselves  roasters 
of  tlie  town  in  1640,  one  of  them,  as  if  actuated  by  a spirit  of  prophecy , 
erased  the  P from  the  inscription. II  This  conquest  was  in  fact  secured 
to  the  french  by  treaty. |” 


dnnt  iron  and  coal  mines ; it  contains  the  greatest  number 
of  populous  towns  and  strong  places ; and  in  short,  it  is  the 
one  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  the  most  enlightened  and 
also  the  most  industrious. 

The  Scheldt  is  by  no  means  a large  river  at  Cambray, 
btit  the  canal  of  &t.  Quentin  that  crosses  it,  contributes 
greatly  to  the  commerce  of  the  town.  The  iirqiortance  of 
linen  and  cambric,  as  articles  of  trade,  is  admitted  by  all, 
but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  Cambray  claims  the 
honour  of  having  first  jnanufacturcd  them.  It  is  at  present 
the  capital  of  a subprefecture  ; as  a place  of  war,  it  belongs 
to  the  second  class.  Antiquaries  have  shown  that  it  is  a 
very  ancient  town,  it  bears  tne  name  of  Catnaracum  in  the 
Theodosian  table  and  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine.  It  possess- 
es several  fine  buildings,  of  which  the  cathedral  is  not  the 
least  remarkable  ; the  interior  is  adorned  with  the  monu- 
ment that  was  erected  to  Feneloo,  who  was  both  a native 
and  an  archbishop  of  Carnbray.  The  streets  are  for  the 
most  part  straight,  but  many  of  them  are  disfigured  by  die 
gables  of  old  houses.1 

Landrecy  * rises  in  the  middle  of  a plain  covered  with 
meadows,  and  die  Sambre,  which  is  there  navigable,  divides 
it  into  two  parts.  Although  it  contains  hardly  4000  inhab- 
itants, the  present  fortifications  enabled  it  to  resist  Charles 
the  Fifth,  who  assembled  an  army  of  60,000  men  under 
the  walls,  and  besieged  it  in  vain  during  six  months.* 


•XtmetaeuM  nr  .Ynmetetemma.  nflerwards  jtlrttater.  (D'Ajit.) — Visitowm*.  I Car*. 
Dr  Bril.  Gill.  VIII.  $3T, 

| i n uu  wintered  U -V, wkrnu  (Ds  Mk  Call.  VIII.  *37.)— F. 

: The  imu  of  ,\rnu  were : axurv,  no  a feat  orient,  three  rau  passant  mhle : In 
rhirf,  a mrtr* ; m point,  two  crosier*  ernesrd  saltierwrte  ; all  proper.  (Em*.  M*;h. 
IUa*»«o.>— Tlr*  ral*  In  the  shield  allude  to  the  nania  {Arm ;)  tbs  rultru  and  crosier* 
Ur  Mw  Jurisdiction  of  the  blahop  i*ra  riot*  • ».  t— S’. 

(i  riu  bantu  uric  rnutrvui  for  premtnmt  i so  that  the  Inscription  would  then  read: 
When  the  Prenrti  thill  surrender  Arraa,  Ac.  Uu.  was  the  inscription  I*  French  oc 
Hponrih,  or  wu  It  niK  rather  In  ioitin,  llw  rom  sins  Uncus  g*  U liucflpriuna  ?— F. 

5 By  the  peace  of  the  Fjrre nee*,  A.  i),  1SS0.—P. 

1 " Dcpartcrornt  du  NoTd." 

k Population  in  the  Department  of  the  North,  27l?6  per  square  league. 
(Peochet,  Slat.  p.  50.)— P. 

1 44  Cambray*  is  situated  ou  the  Sche1dt,t  which  is  only  a small  stream 
a*  it  passes  through  the  town  ;{  but  the  canal  of  8t.  Quentin. ||  which 
nlso  traverses  the  town,  contributes  greatly  to  its  commerce.  It  is  well 
known  that  lawn  (liman)  and  cambric  (batiste)  are  its  most  important 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry, § and  it  even  claims  the  honour 
of  bating  first  manufactured  them.  A*  a fortified  town  (place  ds 
guerre,)  it  only  belongs  to  thr  second  class  ;Ti  but  it  is  the  capital  of  a 
■ubprefr-cture.  Its  antiquity  is  undoubted  it  is  mentioned  by  th« 
name  of  Camaraeum  in  the  Theodosisn  Table  and  thr  Itinerary  of  An- 
tonin* It  possesses  several  fine  building* ; Oie  cathedral  is  tdmived 
for  the  delicacy  of  its  sireptc  (dor her, )\  I and  in  its  interior  is  a fine  mon- 
ument erected  to  the  memory  of  Fenelon,  who  was  at  once  the  child  and 
the  father  of  Cambray  \U  the  parade  (a/ are  d'armts)  is  sathciently 
large  to  contain  the  whole  gamsno  in  arocr  of  battle  , lastly,  tbe  strveia 
are  spseious  and  regular  (kes  perries,)  but  there  is  still  a great  number 
of  old  houses,  with  their  gables  towards  the  street,  which  form  a disa- 
greeable contrast  with  tbe  more  modern  buildings. {jj  The  public  libra- 
ry is  very  valuable,  and  the  society  of  emulation  is  xeolously  employed 
in  the  cultivation  oftitcrature  and  the  science#.” 

* u<'an*br*i.M — Cnmbrai  (feoeroity  fcy  llw  Frenvli.)  riambfay  (Moteri.)—  Bely. 
Kameryt  { llubner. ) — P.  f S-sheld*  ( Bel*-) 

J ('siobray  U dlvidrri  by  tlie  riebeldt  Into  two  part*.  (Ear.  Mvlb.— Ed.  P^tye.>— P. 

I|  Tl»  Ihkil  part  at  the  iwnal  of  Picardy  tsnilSi  Is  jolninf  the  Homan*  M Ihe  Bcbddt 
between  rit.  CLuenlin  and  Gambray.  (Ed.  Enryc.) — He*  al«o  note'  p.  W 7. — P. 

t||  the  yvwr  177a,  Uwr*  were  main: nurtured  at  Cambray,  12)1  pietm  of  lawn  and 
75fn  pwfss  cambric.  fEd.  Eneye.) — P. 

V To  tit*  third  etas*.  [ Aim.  Konl,  Iriia.) 

« Counni.  Is  find  ownlkmed  to  the  Tlwodoalaa  TaWs  and  tb*  I liserary'  An 
Uwibie.  (Ear.  Meth.  Geos.  Ane.)— P. 

f*  The  pyramidal  *esei»le  Imj  Isen  rmirh  admired,  Uioufth  Isfcfior  to  •**»!»««» 
u Vlsomt,  riirashurf  and  Antwerp.  (Ed.  Encyc.)— P. 


ID  The  Souw*  are  all  built  la  Lite  Pponbh  Ibshlon,  w#b  their  jabte  rad*  to  tbs  street. 
(E«.  Eacj*.>-r. 

| * Londrecie  or  Landrecy  (Enc.  Meth.  Vosgicn  ) Landreeiea  (Morert.) 

I Landrcci  (Hubner.) — P. 

» 44  Although  at  present  a place  of  tittle  importance,  since  it  contains 
J hardly  4000  inhabitants,  *tiQ  its  fortifications*  serve  to  remind  th# 
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Avesnes,"  a small  fortified  town,  watered  by  the  Helped  h 
the  residence  of  a subprefect ; coal  mines,  extensive  marble 
and  slate  quarries  are  worked  in  the  district.”  Maubeuge, 
a strong  town  of  the  third  class,  is  situated  cm  the  Sambre 
below  die  last  place  ;4  it  contains  6000  inhabitants.  Ba- 
tty* to  the  west  of  it,  is  only  remarkable  for  the  remains  of 
antiquities  ; it  bore  the  Latin  name  of  Bay  arum  ;r  it  was  an 
important  town  under  Augustus,  who  embellished  it  with  a 
circus,  an  aqueduct  and  other  edifices.  An  inscription  on 
an  ancient  pyramid  informs  us  that^three  Roman  roads, 
which  were  constructed  by  the  same  emperor,  terminated 
in  the  market-place.* 

It  has  been  said  that  Valenciennes,*  formerly  the  capital 
of  Hainault,1  was  founded  by  the  emperor  Valcns,  an  error 
that  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  similitude  of  the  two 
names ; it  is  certain  that  Valenciennes  was  merely  a village 
in  the  time  of  the  early  French  kings.!  If  it  is  at  present 
one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  kingdom,  it  may  be 
attributed  to  its  situation  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ronelle 
and  the  Scheldt.  Some  of  the  squares  are  very  imposing, 
but  the  rest  of  the  town  is  ill-built.k  The  manner  in  which 
h fell  into  the  power  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth1  affords  an 
instance  that  rash  daring  may  be  sometimes  attended  with 
more  fortunate  results  than  the  wisest  plans  or  the  most  skil- 
ful combinations.  The  enemy’s  patroles  had  advanced  be- 
yond the  gates,  when  some  French  recruits,*  impelled  by 
the  impetuosity  of  youth,  pursued  them  and  entered  the 


town  along  with  the  fugitives ; the  general"  being  informed 
of  this  unexpected  event  inarched  to  their  assistance,  and  a 
place  which  might  have  impeded  the  progress  of  the  king 
during  several  months,  was  taken  in  less  than  two  hours. 
Valcncienrtqf  was  the  native  town  of  John  Froissard  * a 
priest,  an  historian  and  a poet,  and  also  the  birth-place  of 
Anthony  Watetu,*  a painter  whose  works  are  distinguished 
by  the  grace  and  lightness  of  his  touch.  The  cambric  and 
linen  manufactures''  render  it  at  present  one  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious cities  in  France. 

The  wealth  in  the  village  of  Anzin  may  be  attributed  not 
so  much  to  glass  works  and  manufactories  as  to  the  most 
extensive  coal  mines  in  France;  there  arc  sixteen  pits, of 
which  the  depth  varies  from  600  to  900  feet.  Tlie  total 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  these  works  is  not  less  than 
16,000,  and  the  annual  products  amount  to  4,000,000  of 
hundred  weights. r The  village  of  Famars,  the  Fanvm 
Mnrtis  of  the  Romans,  has  risen  into  celebrity  of  late  years ; 
dissertations  have  been  written  on  the  ancient  fortress  of 
which  the  remains  are  still  apparent;  excavations  were  at 
different  times  undertaken,  and  many  valuable  objects  of 
antiquity  have  been  found.*  Denain  about  a league  to  the 
west  of  Valenciennes,  was  the  place  where  Marshal  Vfllart 
gained  a memorable  victory  over  the  Imperialists  and  the 
Dutch  in  1712.  Conde,1  which  during  the  revolution  bore 
die  name  of  Nord- Libre,*  contains  6000  inhabitants ; it  pos- 
sesses a frequented  port  on  the  Scheldt,  and  as  a place  of 


■trangrr  that  Charles  V.  in  vain  assembled  an  army  of  60,000  men 
beneath  its  wall*  ,1  after  a siege  of  six  months,  be  wax  finally  obliged 
to  retire." — This  statement,  with  the  omission,  however,  of  the  date, 
is  almost  literally  copied  frornAIoreri.  The  Ene.  Meth.  (Geog.  Mod  ) 

Sit  was  retaken  by  Charles  V.  in  1543,  haring  been  previously 
n from  turn  by  Francis  1.  This  is,  however, a mistake.  Landrecy 
was  taken  by  Francis  I.  early  in  1543,  and  fortified  with  great  care. 
Charles  besieged  it  in  Sept.,  assisted  by  6000  English  troops  sent  to 
him  by  Henry  VIII.  The  garrison  having  made  a vigorous  resistance, 
and  Francis  having  approached  with  all  nis  forces  and  succeeded  in 
relieving  the  place,  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  army  into  winter- 
quarters.  (Robertson's  Charles  V.  p.  228,  229,  Jones'  Ed.) — P. 

• The  present  fortiti muons  were  constructed  by  D*  Vlile*  and  Vsuban.  (Esc. 
Mot*.  Vseshm.  IS13.>-P. 

• Born  liter,  disk  1741— a pupil  of  Vsuban.— P. 
f A.  D.  1343. 

• Arcane. 

b « — by  the  greater  Helpe  (/Mps  swyeare.)"— The  Sambre  receives 
the  Great  and  the  Little  Helpe.  ( Vosgien.) — A vesnes  is  situated  on  the 
Hespre  (Ene.  Meth.  Vosgien) — the  He  pro  (Hubner) — the  He  pres 
(MorsrA— P. 

• 44  Great  quantities  of  marble,  slate  and  coaJ  arc  dag  in  its  neighbour* 
hood  ( territaire. .)*  A great  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  the  cheese  made 
at  the  village  of  Msrolfes-t" 

•IjEftdrory,  MsabcufB  Bad  Bsvay  arr  sHtiatod  La  the  smmdiswmeni  rsubwefaSare) 

. of  A'MnM.— P,  * 

\ Mintttes  or  Morale*,  a village,  one  league  t of  Landrecy,  noted  for  ks  cheese. 
(Vosgien.)— P. 

* 44  Maubeuge — is  situated  on  the  Sambre  to  the  north  of  Aresnrs" — 
not  on  the  Sombre  below  A vrsnrs,  since  Avvsnrs  is  on  the  Helpe. 
The  Helpe  flows  from  east  to  west  and  enters  the  Sombre  between 
Landrecy  and  Maubeuge.— P. 

• Bavois,  Bavai,  Bavey. 

* 14  Its  Latin  norm*  is  Bayantm." — It  was  the  Tlagttrum  of  the  an- 
cients. the  eanitsl  of  the  AVrre*  before  the  fourth  century.  (D'Anv.)— 
Bag or  um  in  tne  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  and  Bag  arum  Mr, rttiorvm  in  the 
Table  of  Pcutinger — also  called  Baganum  and  Baaorum  by  Latin 
authors.  (Moreri.)— Lot.  Bavaeum.  (Hubner.)—  Baganum,  the  capital 
(emu*)  of  the  Mertti.  (Ptolem.  edit.  Mercator.  1684.)— P. 

« “He  constructed  three  great  roads,  which  diverged  from  the  centre 
Of  the  public  souare,  as  is  proved  by  an  ancient  pyramid." — Among  its 
mart  remarkable  antiquities,  is  an  hcptangular  stone  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  public  square  (floe*,)  substituted  in  the  third  century  for  one 
much  more  ancient,  and  of  extraordinary  elevation.  This  stone  is  the 
point  at  which  seven  military  roads,  vulgarly  called  the  highways  of 
muaehaah  (Ckau**te*  BntneJwut,)  either  begin  or  terminate.  (Enc. 

* Valencyn  (Belg.) 

* * Hamaul.**— Henegouwrn  (Belg.) 

•*  * “ It  is  certain  that  ut  the  time  of  the  earliest  French  king*  (not 


premiers  rots,)  who  possessed  there  a palace,  it  Vos  merely  a village 
(bourg ode*)" 

• fciv.hr r s small  borough. 

k 44  Its  position  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ronelle  and  the  Scheldt,  by 
increasing  the  number  of  its  sluices,  has  contributed  to  render  it  one  or 
the  most  important  fortified  towns  (places)*  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  ill 
built,  but  it  has  a very  fine  public  squsrc  (plat*  jnMigue.)  ' — The  square 
or  grand  place  is  handsome,  but  the  streets  ore  in  genenU  narrow,  dark 
ana  crooked.  (Rees*  Cyc.)— P. 

• Piatt  wntnunc*  *i|fnii5cs  a fortified  town  (yiscs  d$  rmsrrs)  or  fortress.  (Dirt  As 
l'Acad.) 

1 A.  D.  1G77 — after  a siege  of  seven  days. — P. 

"“Some  musketeers  (mmtsyvetaires)  — Musketeers  (Mousy** 
Utires,)  foot  soldiers  armed  with  a musket. — The  Musketeers  of  the 
Royal  Guard  (mousyuetaires  dt  la  garde  du  rot)  were  two  companies 
of  horse  guards,  orated  with  muakets ; the  first  called  the  Great  Mus- 
keteers (fee  grande*  mousirvrtmre*,)  was  established  by  Louis  XIII.  in 
1(£££,  and  the  second,  by  Louis  XIV.  after  the  death  of  Cardinal  Mas- 
aim  (1661.)— Louis  XlV.  conducted  the  siege  of  Valenciennes  in  per- 
son.—P.  " “The  army." — Sec  note  ■- 

• J.  Froissart,  bom  1333.  (Beauvais.)— P. 

r A.  Watteau,  born  1684.  (Beauvais.) — P. 

4 44  The  manufacture  of  cambrics  (batiste*,)  linens  (laties)  and  cottons 
(prrkalrs) — " Per  call  es,  a kind  of  white  cottons  brought  from  India. 

(bavary.) — F. 

r 41  The  village  of  Anxtn,  in  tne  immediate  vicinity  of  Valenciennes 
(d  st $ partes,)  derives  its  extensive  population,  not  only  from  its  glass 
and  iron  work*  (terrene*,  us  in**,)  but  also  from  its  coal  mines,  the  Utter 
the  most  important  of  any  in  France.  They  are  wrought  by  the  aid 
of  steam  engines,  and  by  means  of  sixteen  main  pits  (grand*  jrnits,) 
from  two  to  three  hundred  metres  in  depth.  The  working  is  continu- 
ed night  and  day  by  relays  of  workmen,  and  the  whole  number  em- 
ployed is  not  Jem  than  16,000.  The  annual  produce  amounts  to 
4,000,000  quintals." 

• 44  Famars,  in  Latin  Fcmtim  Mortis’  a village  situated  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Valenciennes,'  has  of  late  years  become  a place  of  son*-  celebrity. 
Many  dissertations  have  been  written  on  the  ancient  Roman  fortress, 
traces  of  which  may  be  there  distinguished,  but  different  excavations, 
skilfully  conducted,  have  revealed  so  great  a number  of  antiquities  that 
the  site  which  the  village  occupies  has  became  an  object  of  speculation 
to  the  learned." 

•I!  Is  mei»llo<w4  u sn  Important  five  In  tbe  ATMUcs  tmpern.  (Enr.Meth.  G «g.  Ant.) 

f About  S B.  of  Valenciennes.— P. 

« Condat  (Belg.)  CandatuM  or  C and  ate  (I  .at.)— Its  original  name, 
which  signifies  a confluence,  is  derived  from  its  position  near  the  con- 
fluence of  tbe  Haisne  and  the  Scheldt.  (Vosgien.) — It  has  given  Ms 
name  In  the  priners  of  Condh. — P. 

• Eng.  Free  North. 
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wtr,  it  belongs  to  the  first  dan.*  St  Amand,  a town  of 
9000  inhabitants,  carries  on  n great  trade  in  lint  that  is 
mostly  cultivated  in  the  neighbouring  country  *,  it  may  he 
mentioned,  too,  on  account  of  mineral  springs  which,  al- 
though much  frequented  hy  the  Romans,  were  seldom  vis- 
ited afterwards  until  the  reign  of  Irfwis  tire  Fourteenth.* 

According  to  Caesar,  Douay*  was  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  die  ( 'alwei ; it  stands  in  a situation  favourable  to 
commerce ; the  Scarpe  waters  it,  communicates  the 
Scheldt  by  the  canal  of  Sensee,  and  thus  enables  it  to  carry 
on  a trade  with  the  principal  towns  in  the  Netherlands. 
Old  walls  flanked  with  turrets  form  a large  enclosure,  indeed 
there  arc  almost  at  many  gardens  at  houses,  and  the  streets 
are  for  the  most  part  straight.  The  principal  buildings  are 
(lie  townhouse,  the  church  of  Saint  Peter,  and  an  arsenal 
supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  France.  John  de  Bologne, 
tiie  celebrated  sculptor  to  whom  the  Parisians  are  indebted 
for  the  statue  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  was  a native  of  Douay.* 
Orchies*  about  four  league*  northwards,'  was  the  ancient 
Origianm,  the  only  city  of  the  Atrebata,  according  to 
Ptolemy. 

Lille*  is  situated  in  a very  fruitful  and  highly  cultivated 
plain,  and  is  watered  by  the  Deule,  a small  navigable  river, 
and  by  a canal  that  communicates  with  the  sea.*  It  was 
founded  by  Baldwin  the  Fourth,  count  of  Flanders,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  Seven  large  pics 
adorned  with  sculptures  lead  into  the  town  ; the  fortifica- 


tions are  formidable,  and  it  ts  said  that  the  strong  fortress 
was  one  of  the  first  works  of  Vanhan.1  The  streets  are 
broad,  and  the  house*  are  well  built  ;l  the  finest  edifices  are 
the  hospital,*  die  townhouse  and  die  corn-market.1  By 
means  of  its  roads  and  canals,  the  inhabitants  of  Lille  are 
enabled  to  carry  on  a great  trade,”  and  the  activity  that  pre- 
vails within  its  walls,  renders  it  very  different  from  most 
strong  towns,  and  makes  the  stranger  apt  to  forget  the  seven 
sieges  it  has  supported  at  different  periods  and  under  differ- 
ent masters,  as  well  as  the  sad  associations  connected  with 
its  fortresses  and  ramparts,  the  monuments  of  ambition  and 
cruelty.  Ixxh,  a village  almost  at  the  gates  of  Lille,  con- 
tains several  maimlkcttiries  and  a large  house  of  correction, * 
in  which  more  titan  fifteen  hundred  men  and  women  are 
confined.  A small  port  on  the  right  bank  of  die  Lys,*  tends 
to  facilitate  the  trade  of  Armemieres,*  a neat  town  of  seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  inhabitants,  moat  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  lint,  hemp  and  cotton.'  Quesnoy 
stir  Deule  is  a place  of  trade,  and  Commioes  is  noted  for  its 
ribbons  ; die  population  in  each  of  them  may  amount  to  four 
or  five  thousand  snub.'  Roubaix,*  a manufacturing  town, 
and  Turcning,1  a large  burgh  diot  supplies  different  pans  of 
France  with  woollen  and  comm  studs,  may  together  contain 
fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  in  habitants."  All  these  places 
are  situated  to  die  north  of  Lille,  and  the  most  remote  of 
them  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  leagues  distant  from  it. 

Baiileul,  Cassel,  Werville  and  Estairs  are  die  four  primei- 


• To  the  fourth  etui.  (Aim.  Royal  1822.) — P. 
k “ Throe  league*  to  the  west  of  Condo,  the  Scarpe  juaro*  by  8t. 
Amand,  a town  of  LKMO  inhabitant*,  important  from  the  great  quantities 
of  flax  cultivated  in  ita  neighbourhood,  and  also  from  its  mineral 
springs,  which,  although  much  frequented  under  the  Roman  govern* 
moot,  did  not  begin  to  be  celebrated  in  modem  time*  until  the  reign  of 
Louie  XIV,’*  * “ Dmui.1'  Lat.  Duma 

a “ The  road*  in  the  department  are  constructed  and  maintained 
with  a degree  of  excellence  corresponding  with  the  industry  of  the  in* 
habitants.  Their  brtradth,  however,  may  be  can** tiered  excessive,  a 
delect  common  to  them  with  most  of  the  public  roads  (ckaundts)  in 
France.  That  which  leads  from  Cambrav  to  Douay  is  m&grufkmt. 
The  latter  town,  which  C«**ar  mentions  ns  one  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Catmad*  is  favourably  situated  for  commerce.  The  Scarpe, 
which  water*  it,  communicates  with  the  8ebe!dt,  by  the  canal  of  the 
Sensee, t and  thus  enables  it  to  carry  on  a trade  with  the  principal 
towns  in  the  department,  as  an*  1 1 as  in  the  Netherlands^  Its  enclosure, 
formed  by  old  walls  flanked  with  towers,  is  very  extensive,  and  contains 
almost  as  many  gardens  as  bouses.  It  has  broad  and  straight  streets 
(ruts  him  i Percies,)  and  a fine  public  square,  and  its  principal  edifices 
are  the  town- house,  the  church  of  St.  Prter  and  the  arsenal,  the  latter 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  France.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  John  of  Bologna, | the  celebrated  sculptor,  to  whom  the  Parisians 
were  indebted  for  the  former  statue  of  Henry  IV.$” — Dousy  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  it*  English  college*  (Coiligt*  Britanmguea,)  for  the 
education  of  Roman  Catholic*  from  England  and  Ireland  it  also  car- 
ries on  an  extensive  manufacture  of  linens  and  cambric.  (Ed.  Ln- 
cjre>— P. 


• It  I*  supposed  to  hare  boon  U»  rapttal  of  rbe  Cwmoo,  of  which  C* w makes 
evil! Kin  in  hi*  OmswniarkM.  t Montri.) — Chaw,  the  name  if  * people  to  Coal,  k- 
cnrdlM  U>  MOM  edMMM  of  Herear  It  u coMkdrretl  * eunuptfcm  oi  A4*at*,.  (&,«. 
Moth.  Goof.  Asc.Wtitawta*  *i»4  jMmoCmi,  E«Ut.  gcaklget  — j/ttuum,  Ed.  MaitUUre.— 
Foe  a itawrifllua  uf  Um  capital  or  *mmghuM  of  the  Jim***,  m<  L'mar.  de  Bell.  Golf. 

1 ‘‘  I.\  Sensfe.'*— Ia  Cenefis  (,«ib,  RmaJ.^—The  Sstwee  [Lr  .Snuff  m &»*«,  m 
l*  Sm«m,  Eoe.  Math.]  1*  a *u»*ll  fiver  wkkh  riar*  tn  A mil*  ami  mien  the  fehcUlt 
at  Boairliatn,  4 Imiuw  8.  E.  of  [fcxuiy.  The  canal  of  U»e  8esta»  non  tied*  Ifouii 
with  the  Scheldt  u DotKhalm,  where  k communicate*  with  Use  rannJ  of  Sl  Queaiia 
hy  the  canal  aloag  the  t^beldt  fynm  Ounbrsy.  There  U taut  n canal  mtang  ttw>  Barpr 
from  Dooay  to  St.  Amand,  Uua*  apentrif  sniff  her  communication  with  the  Scheldt. 
F«>«  Donay  to  Ui*  *ea,  the  eormnrjnieaatm  t*  opened,  ftret  by  a canal  to  Lille,  the 
lattre  t*m  of  It*  couree  ahins  the  Deule  , then  br  the  channel  of  tho  Itouk  and  the 
l.y%  to  Anncnuem,  whn.ee  by  a canal  along  uu.  Ly*.  at  wiafcle  diauu»c«  fhn  h* 
banka,  to  Atro  ; then  by  a canal  to  the  Aa  at  St.  Onset,  whence  It  ia  continued  alone 
that  fiver  u.  the  am  at  Greveline*,  sending  «dT  lateral  c.mal*  to  that  pan  of  it*  remrew 
rU.  one  an  tlM  t.«  u ttM.  <m  U»  ntta,  me  Vj  Uctt  U tvf,  «h.nu w 
OeMod.nad  another  to  Dunkirk.— P. 

t **"**»  u *ifjwed  on  0>e  Scarp* , and  eonainttnicatet  with  the  Dec  I*  by  * cam) 
iEnc,  MethJ.W.J-pewy  ta  sdvaiiiaiMiMly  wtuaUW  on  the  tmyjgabl#  river  Hcarpe 
L*  >h*>  Stbeiiit,]  Whfcrh  aMnnwnkwte*  by  canal*  wlUi  Mile.  8c  Oman, 

Dunkirk  and  the  Notih  Am.  and  by  means  of  the  (khrl.lt  with  v*ienri*anm.  Oam- 
br»y  and  1 oortwtr,  (Bd.  Entry*.  Wr. 

SJSir*""1  * *•*•«"■  (in  Italian’.— a pupal  of  Michael  An«bv-P. 

$The  equreutas  mum  of  He  ary  I V.,  farmer!)  erected  em  & IVni-Neuf  (A.  D.  HU  4 


dguru  uf  the  king  wa*  e»  ecu  ted  by  Duprt.  (Enc.  Meth.l  Thia 
during  the  revolution,  it  baa,  however,  been  recently  r*(Jar. 
anuthre  mumtrina  statue  of  Henry  IV.  executed  by  Letm*.— P. 


(Ang.  fi&,  U1B>  hy 


othw  mumtri  . . . 

• Orckie.  r Popakuoa  3000.  M.  B. 

1 Ullti  or  Lisle  (Ed.  Encyc.V—L'Ialc,  L lle,  Lille  (Ft.)  Rysuel  (Belg  ) 
hmtle  (Lai.)  f Huboer.)--,nie  French  cull  it  L“lsle  or  Lille.  (Eoc.  Moth.) 
— It  is  « lush'd  in  a marshy  soil,  and  is  waU'red  bv  the  river  Deule,  from 
which  several  branches  traverse  the  city  in  di  Hr  rent  direc  lions.  Its 
Latin  name  was  hml*  or  Insula,  UU  or  Cajtrum  HUtuc,  and  itdi 
Flemish  iwune  Ryssel,  from  its  haring  been  once  surrounded  by  sev- 
eral marshes,  which  wore  drained  by  the  industry  of  the  m habitants. 
(Ed.  Encvc.)— P. 

h 44  Lille — is  watered  by  the  canal  which  opens  a communication 
from  the  Sensee  to  the  sea.  and  by  the  Deule,  a small  navigable  rim." — 
Se«  note  a ♦. 

i 44  Its  citadel  (yWtsrasss,)  a work  of  great  importance,  is  said  to  hare 
been  the  first  attempt  (eoup  d'tsm)  of  Marshal  Vaubaa.” — Ita  citadel, 
the  cXrf  d'murrt  of  Vaubaii;  is  the  first  in  Enron*  after  that  of  Turin. 
It  is  a mile  in  oircuit,  and  is  situated  to  (he  N.  IV  of  the  town,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a spacious  esplanade  arid  a canal.  (Morse.)-— 
Louis  XIV.  took  Lille  in  1667,  and  ordered  a citadel  to  be  constructed, 
the  government  of  which  was  conferred  on  Vauban  in  1668.  (Moron) 


» 44  Its  streets  are  broad,  ita  hotwe*  well  built,  ita  square*  large  and 
regular,  and  its  public  holdings  constructed  in  the  best  style  of  archi- 
tecture."— The  Great  Square  and  the  public  buildings  have  been  much 
admired.  (Ed.  Encyc  '— P. 

k “The  great  hospital  \h6piud  g^ndra/.)" 

‘ 44  Halle  aux  Blta." 

" Many  of  the  merchants  of  Lille  fit  out  vessel*  for  foreign  trade  at 
Dunkirk,  Ostend  and  Calais,  with  which  towns  it  has  direct  communi- 
cation by  canal*.  Lille  has  important  manufactures  of  woollen*,  cot- 
tons, linens,  silks,  lane,  carpets,  dec-  A boat  200  windmills  are  employ- 
ed in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  oil  of  eolxat  fcofra-l 
(Ed.  Encyc.>-P. 

• u Maieon  centralc  dr  detention.1'  See  note  * p API. — P. 

• Leye  (Belg.) — The  town  itself  is  situated  on  the  right  bonk  of  the 

Ly*. — r.  p Armen  tiers  (Hubner.) 

“—who  are  employed  in  spinning  and  wearing  flax,  hemp  and 
cotton." 

r 44  Quesnoy  sur  Deule,  which  contains  several  iron  works  (ustass.l 
and  Commutes,*  which  carries  on  a manufacture  of  tape  (ntkans  dtjUj 
have  each  of  them  a population  of  from  4000  to  9000  inhabitants." 


• CmdIm* — 1(  w»*  the  birtbptawi  of  PktUp  d*  Coeatoo* — P. 

• Roubai*.  * Turooin. 

’ 44  Roubaix,  ensentially  a manufacturing  town,*  and  Tnrcoing,alargn 
fvntrg,  enriched  by  ita  woollen  and  cotton  stuff*,  contain  to  go  the  r from 
14,000  to  16,000  inhabitants."— Population  of  Tureaing,  ll^Jff— of 
Roubaix,  6,724.  Tool  20,722.  (Aim.  Royal,  1892.}— P. 
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pal  towns  in  the  0-uitTul  district  of  Hazebrouck ; the  first  is 
built  on  a height,  the  second  was  once  fortified,  it  rises  on  a 
hill,  and  commands  a view  of  the  ocean  and  thirty-two 
towns ; die  third  is  situated  in  a marshy  country . and  the  fourth 
contains  six  thousand  inhabitants.*  Although  die  population 
of  Hondtschuotc*  docs  not  exceed  four  diousand  souls,  it  is 
a place  of  celebrity  from  the  victory  which  the  French 
pined  over  the  English  in  1793.  Bergues,  a place  of 
importance  as  a coni  market,  was  fonncrly  surrounded  by 
marshes,  that  have  been  partly  drained ; the  canals  of  Dun- 
kerque, of  Upper  and  Dower  Colrne  meet  at  the  base  of  die 
hill  on  which  it  stands ; the  houses  are  regular,  but  all  of 
diem  are  built  of  brick.  As  a strong  place  it  belongs  to  the 
diird  class,  die  jiosscssion  of  it,  liowevcr,  was  considered  a 
matter  of  so  much  consequence  that  it  has  been  eight  times 
taken  and  retaken,  seven  times  sacked,  and  three  limes  be- 
sieged without  success ; h does  not  contain  more  dian  six  thou- 
sand inhabitants.'  Gravelines,1  a town  of  dirce  thousand 
souls,  was  founded  in  1100  by  Henry,  count  of  Flanders:* 
it  is  on  die  whole  well-built,  but  die  marshes  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Aa  render  it  unhealthy/  It  was  first  fortified  by 
Charles  the  Fifth,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  present  works 
were  erected  by  die  Chevalier  Devillc  and  Marshal  Vaulian. 

The  road  from  Gravelines  to  Dunkerque  extends  along 
the  sandy  hills  that  rise  on  the  sea  shore.  The  last  town 
was  gradually  built  round  a chapel,  which  was  founded  by 
St-  Eioi  in  the  middle  of  these  sandy  downs.*  Large,  well- 

•It  manulaetarw  Am  woollen  slsffi i,  and  also  woollen  Uirrati  for  hosiery.  (Vow 
Clan  >— P. 

• “Quitting  the  territory  of  the  prefecture,*  wo  shall  proceed  to 
Hazebmuck.t  lb**  capital  of  onn  of  the  two  remaining  arron  dinar  merit*.! 
situated  in  one  of  tne  moat  fertile  districts  (umlrtu)  in  the  former 
Trench  Flinders. ||  Around  it  as  a centre,  tlx* re  are  three  towns  wor- 
thy of  notice  for  their  manufacturing  industry-,  namely,  Bailleul,$  a 
well  built  town  on  a height;  Merrill*  ,Y  in  a marshy  country;  and  Gas- 
Mi,**  formerly  a strong  town, situated  on  a lull  (mamtaanr)  which  com- 
mands a view  of  32  towns  and  of  the  ocean ; besides  these,  the  village 
of  Estairetl  may  be  mentioned,  which  from  its  population  of  0000  in- 
habitant* and  its  liorn  manufactures,  also  deserves  the  name  of  a town.” 

•The  arnmdtsssueat  or  Lille,  Uw  capital  of  Which  la  al*o  U>*  rsMderce  of  I be 

Haaehnmk  (Tssflsa-)  llarebrurk  ;EnC.  Mrtb.) 

J Tbixe  of  llaxebmack  and  Dunkirk. 

14  French  FUadere,  in  Its  narrowest  meaning , signified  that  part  nf  the  county  of 
Flanders  (Pleat.  Flsrmdrrm  i annexed  to  France,  and  Included  all  that  portion  of 
Uw  department  «f  the  .North  • Hearting  frnrs  Douajr  and  St.  Ansand  on  lbs  sort  to 
the  sea  on  tbe  west.  The  former  province  or  ralber  gnroriuneiit  of  French  Flan-  j 
4ms  corresponded  eery  rearh  with  the  limits  of  the  present  department  of  the 
North,  Including  Freurh  Plunder*  properly  so  called,  (‘auibreots,  rntnrJi  Hntnauli, 
and  certain  dlrtrkl*  la  the  county  of  Namur  and  the  Msbopric  of  Liege.— F. 

$ lulls  (Flemish.)  Mocert Large  qaanlttie*  of  thread , lace  and  woollen  stuffs  are 
manuferturrd  there.— P. 

V Militated  nn  tbe  I.ys— manufacture*  table  lines.  (Voagien.) 

**  Uasael  or  MontCnswt.  Lst.  CtruUam  M*n**r*n.  (Uubner.) 

ft  Eoutrea.  Kataira.— Fleoi.  m*gtrt.  ( Merer!.}— F.  ^ 


* Hondnrhontr,  Hondschoto. — This  and  tlx?  following  places  are  in 
the  arrondimcnwnt  of  Dunkirk.—*  *P. 

• “ Bergues.*  a place  of  importance  as  a corn  market,  is  situated  in 
a marshy  country,  that  has  been  recently  drained;!  the  canal  of  Dun- 
kirk ana  those  of  the  Upper  and  the  l<owrr  Col  me?  unite  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  which  it  is  built  J its  houses  are  regular,  but  all  of  brick. 
It  is  a fortified  town  (plan  dr  ftitrre)  of  the  third  class.§  and  the  pos- 
session of  it  has  always  hern  regarded  of  such  importance,  that  during 
the  last  tea  centuries,  it  has  been  eight  times  taken  and  retaken,  seven 
timet  sacked,  and  three  times  besieged  without  succesa.1T  It  contains 
a population  nf  about  6000  souls  ” — Morgues  was  taken  by  the  duke  of 
Parma  in  1537,  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1651,  and  by  Turenne  in  1658,  when  it  was  finally  ceded  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  English  invested  it  in  1798,  but  were 
forced  to  raise  the  siege  — P- 

•Bart  Sk-  Visas.  fYcwglen.}— Beryoes  or  Berras  St.  Visor,  Bergh  81.  Wlaoe. 
(Nontfl.t—  Wyanitwrsvta  . item.;  .Vj»i  Vj«<o  r,mmn  list-)  (flub Mr.) — P. 

t LlimUIr,  rendered  wholmnans  by  hydraulic  works. 

! Tbs  Uni  ms  is  iim  nf  tbs  branches  Into  which  lbs  river  Aa  dlTidca  below  Bt. 
Oase*.  Res  not*  ■ p.  10(9.— F. 

Ill  is  built  nl  the  font  of  a hill.cn  the  Collar.  (Vcsglen  %—  V. 

Vaa'ban^  clMa'  (A**-  WO.}— The  forlibcatMM  were  eoartnieted  by 

V laterally,  delivered  from  Its  enemies. 

« Gravel'me  (Moreri.) — Flemish,  Grerclingm  (Hubncr  J Graveling 
(Edo.  Mctli  ) — P.  * * 


peopled  and  wcll-buih,  ns  position  between  two  seas,  and 
the  proximity  of  England  and  llie  Nrdierlands,  account  for 
its  psst  prosperity.  Batidouin  die  Young,  count  of  Flan- 
ders, conferred  on  it  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a city  in  the 
tenth  century ; since  diat  time  it  has  excited  the  jealousy  or 
covetfiusnese  of  several  princes.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  1 388  ; built  anew,  it  fell  successively  into  tbe  [lower 
of  Flanders,  Spain  and  France.  Tbe  Spaniards  took  it 
from  da  English,  and  tbe  latter  were  expelled  by  the 
French.  The  treaty  of  Chateau-Cambrc&ts  put  Spain  in 
possession  of  it,  but  it  was  retaken  by  Conde  in  1046.  The 
Spaniards  having  made  themselves  masters  of  it  again,  the 
victory  which  Turenne  gained  at  Dunes  in  1 658,  rendered 
it  an  easy  conquest  to  die  French.  It  was  afterwards  ceded 
to  the  English ; Lewis  the  Fourteenth  purchased  it  from 
Charles  the  Second  for  five  millions  of  francs,  and  rendered 
it  impreptable ; but  by  a shameful  clause  in  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  die  same  monarch  was  obliged  to  fill  up  dio  har- 
bour and  to  destroy  the  fortifications ; the  works  were  re- 
built by  Lewis  die  Fifteenth.  The  duke  of  Yrork  besieged 
it  in  1793  without  success,  indeed  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  his  artillery  in  the  hands  of  die  enemy.  The  trade  of 
Dunkerque  has  increased  since  1816 ; a large  sluice  was 
lately  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  die  sand  that 
obstructs  die  entrance  into  the  harbour/ 

Every  place  of  any  importance  in  France  has  now  been 
mentioned  ; we  have  adhered  striedy  to  die  political  divi- 

• It  was  built  by  Theodoric,  count  of  Flandera,  about  the  year  1 160. 
(Enc.  Mi-th.) — It  is  said  that  Thierry  of  AImcc,  count  of  Handera, 
cither  built  or  rebuilt  Grevelinea,  where  he  died  1 168.  (Moreri.) — Thier- 
ry (Thmdorie)  of  Alsace  was  count  of  Handera  from  11  A*  to  1168. 
(Moreri.)—' There  is  no  one  of  the  name  of  llrnry  in  the  list  of  the 
counts  (earls)  of  Hander*  in  Moreri. — P. 

1 “ It  consists  of  snariems  and  regular  streets,  and  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Aa,  in  tlx*  midst  of  marshes." 

• Dunkerque  aignifie*  in  Flemish  a church  on  the  downs. 

k “ Tlx*  mod  from  Gravelines  to  Dunkirk*  extends  along  the  downs 
or  sand  hills  (ratlin**  dr  dunrs) f that  riae  on  Ux?  sra  shore.  Tbe  Utter 
place,  a town  of  considerable  population!  and  extent  and  of  a regular 
construction,  and  one  that  has  long  been  important  from  it*  commerce, 
owes  it*  origin  to  a chapel  built  by  St  Ebwfi  in  the  midst  of  the  duwns.$ 
It  was  indebted  for  it*  former  commercial  consequence  to  it*  position 
between  two  scarf  and  it*  proximity  to  England  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  it  derive*  it*  present  prosperity  from  the  cod  fishery.**  It*  seamen 
have  always  been  noted  lor  tneir  intrepidity,  and  many  of  them  have 
acquired  distinction  in  naval  warfare;  of  these  tlx*  most  celebrated  in 
John  llarth,  1 1 to  whom  a statue  has  been  erected  m tlx*  Place  Dauphioe. 
8ince  the  period  when  it  took  the  rank  of  a city,  in  consequence  of  the 
privileges  conferred  upon  it  in  the  tenth  rentury,  by  Baldwin  tike 
Young,  ear!  of  Flanders,!!  it  ho*  excited  tlx*  covetousness  and  jealousy 
of  several  power*  In  1388,  it  was  burnt  by  tbe  English;  built  anew, 
it  foil  sucrnwvrly  into  tlx*  hand*  of  FUnders,  Spain  and  France.||H  It 
was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  tlx*  English,  and  from  the  Utter  by 
tbe  French  $$  The  treaty  of  ChaU*au-Cambrt*ai*111I  secured  the  pos- 
session of  it  to  Spain  ;"•*  it  was,  howeyer,  retaken  by  CondeMt  in  1C4C. 
The  Spaniards  again  made  themselves  master*  of  it;}!*  but  Turenne, 
after  his  victory  at  the  battlr  of  the  Downs  (dea  /Antra.)  ||||  reduced  it 
anew  in  1650.  Having  been  ceded  to  the  English  by  trraty,44$  Lotos 
XIV.  purchased  it  of  Charles  H.tfl  for  the  sum  of  five  million#, **** 
and  rendered  it  impregnable  ; but  by  a shameful  clause  in  the  txraty  of 
Utrecht,! It t he  was  obliged  to  fill  up  the  harbour  and  destroy  the  forti- 
ficftlioit*.:!!!  New  works,  however,  were  constructed  by  Louis  XV>t|||l 
which  restored  it  to  its  former  importance.  The  Duke  of  York  besieged 
it  in  17H3.  hut  he  was  forced  tn  retire  after  abandoning  his  artillery  to 
tlx?  French.  $ $ $ § The  late  treaties  were  unfavourable  to  it  in  their  stipu- 
lations; but  Use  privilege  of  a free  port  granted  to  it  in  ISl&TItl  and 
the  Urge  sluice  constructed  for  the  removal  of  tlx?  sand  banks  that  ob- 
structed the  entrance  of  it*  harbour,  have  nearly  restored  it  to  its  farmrr 
prosperity. " 

•Ft.  ••  l)nnksn|ue.M  fhinkrrkr.  D'lnqurrqoc.  Flcm.  Ikumkerkcu  (dam,  a sand- 
hill r*r  down,  and  Jtrrk,  a church,  i — P. 

r Th»  mart  of  the  Netherlands  from  ratals  northwards  X (heed  by  hillock*  at  aaad 
(Pr.  I in.  dm*re.)  of  the  greatest  iwfiortance  for  ths  pntfertiua  at  the  country 

against  the  sea  —T. 

J Fnpul  UHia  91.51?.  M.  B. 

tj  8t  Ki..r . l.i'h.ii  nf  Nt.rnn  In  the  ?lb  ceauiry  i bora  BW.  dkd  6W.  t Mnrvri.;.— F. 

y “h'era.  In  Flemish,  •ignllkes  a charvh-  Dunkirk  (Oaakrrf*)  mar  th-r-focr  be 
rendered  rSc  rkartk  nf  Ik*  Dunkirk  (tkwnk  a/ikr  Unamr,)  from  a ebareb 

•aid  lo  U-ivc  bren  built  theiabyFI  Wot.  (Thekey,  Vul.  II.  p.  11.)— Paid  to  hare  b*«* 
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sions  of  (he  country,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  ihe  tediousneas  arising  from  a long  and  often  uni- 
form description,  but  to  do  so  wholly  was  incompatible  with 
the  nature  of  (he  subject  We  cannot,  however,  leave  (he 
kingdom  without  taking  a rapid  survey  of  the  roads,  canals 
and  finances.  These  causes  and  effects  of  public  prosperi- 
ty are  more  fully  developed  in  the  tables  at  (he  end  of  this 
book,  and  from  those  tables  die  reader  will  also  be  enabled 
to  estimate  die  entire  resources  of  France,  as  a commercial, 
agricultural  and  military  nation. 

Every  one  admits  that  numerous  roads  and  canals  have 
a powerful  effect  on  the  agriculture,  commerce  and  general 
industry  of  a country.  While  in  animated  beings  we  ad- 
mire the  order  with  which  the  vital  functions  are  ramified 
by  the  aid  of  vessels  and  organs  constructed  so  as  to  diffuse 
motion  into  every  part  of  die  individual,  we  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  that  in  like  manner  the  welfare  of  a state  depends 
mainly  on  its  means  of  communication,  and  that  it  is  by 
them,  in  fine,  that  life  is  made  to  circulate  in  every  part  of 
it.  A few  of  the  great  roads  in  France  are  kept  with  suf- 
ficient care,  but  diey  form  an  exception,  and  it  appears 
from  the  estimates  of  the  ablest  engineers,  that  it  would  re- 
quire sixty-seven  millions  of  francs*  or  nearly  £2,800,000 
to  prevent  die  remainder  from  becoming  wholly  useless.* c 
The  entire  extent  of  the  great  roads  in  the  kingdom  is 
equal  to  eight  millions  of  leagues  j4  but  as  sixteen  thousand 
square  leagues  are  unprovided  with  diem,  their  total  length 
must  be  doubled  before  the  advantages  of  commerce  can 
be  extended  throughout  the  kingdom.  To  complete  die ! 
roads  that  are  still  unfinished,  would  require  at  least  forty-  I 
four  millions  of  francs  or  £ 1,850,000.*  The  sum  of  1 1 1 
millions  of  francs  or  £4,650,000f  is  therefore  necessary  for 
their  improvement  and  completion.  Twenty  millions  of 
francs  or  less  than  £ 850,000  are  annually  expended  on 


*»  called  because  the  u>trrr  t4  iu  elmrtb  >u  Um  Amt  oSjuet  Men  Ay  marlines  above 
the  down*.  'Moran.;-—  P. 

ITTh#  North  Sra  Mid  Hi*  Enclbih  Channel. — Situated  at  the  entrance  from  the 
former  into  the  strain  of  Dovsr. — P. 

••  The  inhalnt.-intt  derive  their  priasiail  support  from  Aston*  and  >mun!ifV(  in 
paae*.  « -d  ftum  privaieorlflf  in  war.  The  pvmrlpnl  co-.irubnnd  trade  In  in  gin  and 
tea  to  Emlanl.  (Tncksjr,  «dl.  II.  p.  II.) — It  tias,  turnover,  a regular  fareign  trade  of 
considerable  important*.  It  hie  employed  a*  many  aa  JO  merchantmen  in  tune  of 
peace.— P. 

ft  u Jean  Itart  ” or  Barth,  the  sen  of  a Astotrraaa  ; bora  MSI,  died  1700— noted  fur 
prompt  and  daring  ear  t-n«  ■»<•*.  lie  was  railed  to  the  rank  of  commodore  ,ck*f 
d'««-*dr/  and  ennobled,  by  Lroia  XIV.— P 

Jt  It  wu  built  by  Rakf'V  to  the  Young,  earl  of  Plunder*,  about  the  year  9W>.  (Mo- 
mi.  | — In  the  ]*h  century.  It  equipped  n fleet  aciirun  the  Xonann  pirate*,  for  which 
service  Important  pritTere*  were  cnfrTml  upon  It  by  Philip,  eorl  c 4 Flanders. 
(Enr.  Meih.i — Philip  of  Atsw*.  son  of  Thierry  of  Al*a««  (arc  m*s  • p.  1016,)  was 
earl  of  FUnder*  from  (I'D  tit  1191,  — P. 

||f|  It  bel-me-rl  for  wreril  centuries  tothe  Earl*  nf  Flanders.  and  passed  In  the  !34h 
Century,  to  the  hmiae  of  Aortrta  It  renmnned  under  the  tfpanUh  branch  of  that 
home  n r.oiui  JitraMr  time,  hut  thanked  rawer*  more  than  nor*  during  the  war*  In 
the  Low  Countru-*,  prrvioua  to  iu  dnitl  purc'iaw  by  Ixmis  XIV.  in  lCbft.  (Ed.  Enc.) 
— Dunkirk  was  held  either  i nmed latel i by  the  earl*  of  Ptander*.  or  a«  a Aef  de- 
pendent on  them,  from  it*  (li-ml  itmi  in  the  lonth'irtitiiry  till  the  l*tli,  when  it 
paw  l lo  the  hou*c  of  Ifiirriiniir,  by  the  raarrtage  of  Philip  II.  with  Margaret  nf 
Finn  ic:*  in  imp,  ami  in  the  Ian  lo  trie  ho  i«e  nf  Austria,  by  «ii«  mamnce  of  the  arch 
duke  Maximilian  (*f>e- ward* ihe «mp#n*r  Maximilian  I.:  with  Marv  of  lloryamly  In 
W77.  Charts*  V.  ielt  it  wirti  the  I,  <w  rivintrin*  lo  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  It  con- 
tinued in  the  |hw*»>*-|  «i  of  Hi*»  ('jnniinl*  with  nm*  Iniernsptsnn*,  till  D1&5,  when 
it  pu'ci  Into  the  Jiand*  of  the  Knfluh,  And  In  1002,  by  purvhaw  into  these  of 
Franc-,— P 

{iliww  l iken  from  lit*  Rnrlwh  In  J5V,  and  vrw  c**iei1  to  Spun  by  the  treaty  of 
Cnatenn-Cambreo*  in  I j’A.  Eur.  Meth.)— Tha  French  under  Marshal  De  Tvrme* 
took  it  in  JSV*.  (Mnceri.)— P. 

IDT  M « 'atMN -Trank***!*,”  t'h.irnu  Cambretir,  Calteau-Cambresis— a small  town  * 
Are  leaf ne*  S.  E.  of  Combray.— P.  * 

A.  D ISV>. 

ftfTb-n  Dnke  nf  Cnehien. 

lit  A.  D.  I«M.  (Mnwrl.) 

iflli  The  Down*  <•#»  /)***♦' —the  civwts  of  Hander*  between  Dunkirk  and  Xicn- 
port,  where  Marvbal  Tnrrnne  (rn*la  victory  in  I >•.  'Fnc.  Metto.)— The  bottle 
oftho  tKiivn*  wn*  f-viaht  betwenn  th«  IVneh  r omnandi-il  bv  Tursnse  and  M*Wnl 
by  tlv  FngMsTi  nuxilixne*  feraiohet  hr  (*imw«ll,aad  the  H|*iii.afd-  commimJcil 
by  ih-  Prince  of  Condi  and  Don  John  of  Austria.  al*  < assisted  by  the  English  loyal 
1st*.  •'flnthrk  and  r.r» jr’«  Hi*t.  of  llie  World,  Vid.  XII.  p.  2a.}— P. 

AM  Hv  treaty  with  Cromwell,  the  *ame  year,  I03S- 

v d.  lew. 

••••  LirNM.— lamia  XIV,  pRircha«ed  It  In  1682,  for  the  *um  of  five  millkma  (Mo- 
reri:— r-ifl.onu  <iui.  Eneye.)— P. 

fll*  Mairli  31,  1715. 

iSll  Tin*  vu  etfertrd,  inn  conriderable  depee,  in  1713, bnt  LamU  XIV.  Wunedi- 

vol  o*— nos.  i5i  it  132.  sn 


I them  at  present,  it  is  vain  then  to  expect  that  new  roads 
can  be  made,  indeed  a long  period  must  elapse  before  the 
present  are  finished  and  repaired.*  Ninety-six  canals  are 
mentioned  in  the  statistics  of  France  ; of  these  sixty-four 
arc  completed,  eighteen  are  in  progress,  and  fourteen  are 
projected.  Those  which  are  completed  and  in  progress 
occupy  an  extent  of  six  thousand  and  ninety-three  English 
m lies, h an  extent  that  must  lie  more  than  doubled,  before 
France  can  derive  from  canals  all  the  advantages  which 
England  does  at  present.  The  sums  necessary  for  the  im- 
provement and  extension  of  the  roads  and  canals  are  im- 
mense, but  the  vast  resources  that  F ranee  possesses,  must 
not  be  overlooked.  The  taxes  may  be  estimated  at  nine 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  francs  or  £41,333,340; 
Austria  is  the  only  state  that  has  an  equal  population,  Rus- 
sia contains  nearly  twice  the  number  of  inhabitants,  but  in 
Russia  the  taxes  are  less  than  a half,  and  in  Austria  they  do 
not  amount  to  a third  part  of  die  above-mentioned  sum.1 
The  finances  are  in  a much  more  prosperous  state  than  in 
England  ; for  if  the  products  of  both  kingdoms  were  applied 
to  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt,  it  might  be  liquidated 
in  tiie  one  in  about  four  years  and  a half,  while  it  could  not 
be  cancelled  in  die  other  in  diirteen. 

The  quantity  of  money  in  a country  is  a sign  of  wealth 
inasmuch  as  it  corresponds  generally  with  the  circulation  of 
commerce  and  industry : the  money  in  flourishing  states, 
according  to  political  economists,  ought  to  be  equal  to  a 
fifth  part  of  the  products ; but  in  F ranee  it  exceeds  that 
amount,  for  the  products  of  agriculture  and  industry  repre- 
sent 8,800,000,000  francs,  while  die  money  in  circulation 
amounts  to  more  than  two  thousand  millions.  The  kingdom, 
it  has  been  shown,  has  abundant  means  of  improvement, 
it  is  highly  favored  by  nature,  die  inhabitants  are  distin- 
guished by  their  genius  and  industry.! 


tt«ly  cut  n ran* I Onn  Manlrk*  ( I IraifU*  9.  nf  Dunkirk,}  which  |*vn  lb«  part  alnuat 
■II  Iu  farmer  n-ivint  i<«*.  Kngfctn4,  tu*w*vcr,  <ibU|r>d  him  to  *hut  the  caami,  and  to 
■MiAin  from  nny  similar  work*  within  two  league*  of  Dunkirk  ; but  in  1 78u,  during 
the  relfit  nf  loak  XV,,  the  *en  hi  vine  broke  throufti  Ihe  bar  funneil  aerm.  tb«  har- 
boar'«  month,  It  tvenmc  agntn  *cc*iwth|c  to  and  England  being  at  war  with 
Spain,  France  t-mk  advantage  nf  thla  elrcunurance  to  reconstruct  Hie  jettlra  and 
fortlAntliMM , an  t ih-'Ugli  by  the  treat'-*  of  Ai*  In  (’Imp«Uc  (174*)  and  Parts  1 17153} 
the  de«tJti<-tkon  nf  Uie>*  winki  was  stiiiulated,  the  execution  was  alwny*  eluded. 
(Turkey,  vol.  II.  p.  II,  14.  Ed.  Enc,)— r. 

■imiHM  nou  tnt.  _ * 

•ifftU  The  Brui*ta  under  the  Daks  of  York  opened  the  trenches  before  Dunkirk, 
Aur  M,  I7SU.  The  work*  were  earned  on,  ihoogli  with  trivial  effect,  till  Sept.  6, 
when  ih*e-*rrl«ig  aiuiy.eianmanilcd  h>  the  Unwin  man  Field  MaraliaJ  Frey  tag,  wa* 
unexpectedly  ntt  icked  and  defeated  bv  the  French  General  Hcmrhard  ; a successful 
sortie  »as  M tlia  same  time  made  by  the  nrrisnn,  and  the  breleging  army  com- 
prili'd  tn  reerrat  w Ithllw  low  «f  all  Iu  heavy  artlllcrr.  (Ed.  Encyr  .art.  Hriuin  ]—  T. 

ffVVIl  Dunkirk  wxs  de<  lured  a free  port  by  Lewis  XIV.  aOer  his  purchase  of  it  In 
1009,  and  cnalkonml  sotfll  17JU.  (Tuckey,  vtd  11.  p.  II.)—' This  privilege  was  removed 
in  lnliL— P. 

• **  iNVariy  67,000^X10  franca"  (jC2/fi2ii.502.)— P. 

b Lite  rally,  in  preserve  Utetn  frum  the  complete  dilapidation  with 
which  they  are  threatened. — P. 

■ Laaai*  aur  la  construction  dra  motes  et  de«  caaaov,  rt  la  l^jfttla- 
tinn  «^'*  trnvnux  puhliques,  pnr  M.  Cordier,  inspcctrur  diviaionnaire  den 
pnnla-et'chaiisa^efl.  Paris,  t.  II. 

Lach  of  these  league!  i»  equal  to  four  thousand  metres.  M.  1J 
(The  metre  is  equal  to  39,37)  English  inches.  Tr.) 

• jCt^Cifi^frO.— P.  ” P. 

« M Since  only  twenty  millions  of  franca  (i>*l3,750)  are  rmployed  for 
that  purpose  at  present,  far  from  bring  able  to  add  to  their  number , it  is 
difficult  to  determine  when  those  that  are  now  laid  out,  can  b»?  brought 
to  a state  of  entire  completion." 

b “ —Occupy  a surface  of  5»7f»  mvriametrei." 

1 “The  pro^uos  of  the  taxes  in  France  may  be  estimated  at  yw^mu, 
l¥X>  francs  (£41.343,780,)  which  is  more  than  Uiree  times  the  pr.^luce 
of  the  taxes  in  the  whole  empire  of  Austria,  the  only  P°weJ  r*  , ha* 
the  same  population,*  and  more  than  twice  and  a half  that 
in  Ku**ja,  which  contain*  nearly  double  the  number  of  inhabitants. 

• Population  of  Austria  (1937,)  33,1X10,000,  la  round  auaibers-tbal  of  Francs  (IW7,) 
31, 620 /DO.  (M.  B.)— P. 

J “A  nation  that  possesses  such  important  resources  and  such  pow- 
erful means  of  developemenl,  wilt  easily  resume,  when  it  chooses,  U»e 
rank  to  which  it  is  by  nature  entitled." 
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COMrUUTlTE  TABLE  OF  ERANCE,  IN  WHICH  IT  l<  DIVIDED  INTO  REGIONS,  GOVERNMENT*  AND  DEPARTMENTA. 


llHlMl  IWrtDCRt 
M MiM  Dry 
Offlnimu  ft 


Northern  Region. 


1 French  FUndcre.'  Lille 


f Man  time  FTindfr*. 

J Walloon  FlamW*r*,J 
] Cambraisis,*  French 
[ Hainaull 


► North. 


3 Artaia 
3 Pietrdyr 


4 Normandy* 


Amw 

Amkiu 


Amirnai*,*  Santrrre,* 
Vermandois,*  Thierache,! 
Calami.*  Boulonnai*,' 
Ponthieu,"  Viracux* 


Rouen  ■( 


Caaxg  Brny,'  Norman 
Vex  in, r Rouraots,* 
Ouche,1  Lienvin," 

A aye,’  Marche*,* 
Bcawn,*  Bocagr/ 

H online,*  Colentin,** 
Avranehin.*1* 


1 Strait*  of 
Calaia, 
Somme. 

Calvados, 

Eure, 

Channel, 

"Ornr, 

Lower 

Seine. 


“ Government*  " — France  before  the  revolution  wm  divided  into 
32  general  government*  or  province*.  There  were  properly  military 
government*,  and  were  each  of  them  under  the  immediate  administra- 
turn  of  a governor  in  chief,  and  included  one  or  more  lieutenant-gene- 
ral*hipa.  (Enc.  Moth.  1782.) — When  the  lung  uarmblcd  the  State** 
General,  the  ancient  order  wo*  to  assemble  them  according  to  twelve 
principal  governments  (prefeeturee  general**,)  vix.  Picardy,  Normandy, 
Jsle  of  France,  Champagne,  Brittany,  Orteannoi*,  Burgundy,  Lyannoi* 
including  Auvergne,  Provence,  Dauphioy,  Languedoc  and  Guienne. 

Morrri,  1735.  Hubner,  1736.) — P. 

fc  “ Countries  (pays)*  dependent  on  each  government" 

• Noe  properly  entemporary  division*  or  *ub<fiTisk>M  of  the  foversinenl,  but  sa- 
tenor  diriiioai  of  Uw  kingdom  iscladsd  wlUiin  III  Limit*.— P. 

• 44  Flanders  (Flandre.)" — The  government,  a*  a part  of  France,  wm 
known  simply  as  the  province  of  Flanders,  but  the  territory  included 
in  it  was  called  French  Flanders,  in  distinction  from  Austrian  Flanders, 
Flanders  in  this  sense  being  a common  appellation  for  the  Catholic 
Netherlands  (now  Belgium);  but  Flanders  in  its  strict  historical  sense, 
is  confined  to  the  old  county  of  Flanders,  divided  into  French,  Aus- 
trian and  Dutch  Flanders.  Bee  note  • ||  p.  1016. — P. 

d Maritime  and  Walloon  Flanders  here  embrace  French  Flan- 
ders properly  so  called,  or  that  portion  of  the  county  of  Flanders  an- 
nexed to  France — Maritime  Flanders  comprehending  the  western  part 
on  the  coast,  and  Walloon  Flanders  the  eastern  part,  including  the 
former  ehatellanies  of  Lille,  Douay  and  Orchirs.  W atloon  Flanders  also 
extended  into  Belgium  (the  former  Austrian  Flanders,)  including  the 
country  around  Tournay.  Taking  Flanders  in  it*  more  enlarged  anv 
for  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  Netherlands,  Walloon  Flanders  included 
Artois,  Hainaull,  Walloon  Flanders  proper,  Namur,  Luxemburg,  Caui- 
bresis,  and  according  to  some,  Liege,  or  all  that  port  of  the  country 
occupied  by  the  Walloons,  by  whom  a dialect  of  French  was  spoken, 
while  in  the  rest  of  tbs  Netherlands,  the  inhabitants  spoke  dialects  of 
the  Low  Dutch.— P.  * Cambrrsis. 

1 Picardy  was  divided  into  Upper,  Middle  and  Lower — the  first  in- 
cluding Vermandoi*  and  Thierache;  the  second,  Amienois  and  San- 
terre;  and  tlte  third,  the  Pay*  Rrcvnquis,  Boulunnois,  Ponthieu  and 
Vimriix. — P.  • Anucnois,  k Peronno  the  capital. 

1 St.  Quentin  the  capital.  J Including  Guise  and  Vervins, 

k The  district  including  Calais  and  Guines,  (here  styled  Calaisi*,) 
wm  called  Le  Pay*  Reemupii * (the  Reconquered  Country,")  from  its  hav- 
ing been  reconquered  in  1558  from  the  English,  who  had  held  it  since 
1347,  when  it  was  reduced  by  Edward  111. — P. 

• See  note  k p.  1011.  * Abbeville  the  capital. 

• Viineu. — St.  Valery  the  capital. 

• Normandy  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower — the  former  includ- 
ing Catix,  Bray,  Vestin,  Roumois,  Ouche,  Lieuvin  and  Aoge;  the  lat- 
ter, the  Marches,  Retain,  the  Bocagr,  liouline,  Cotentin  and  Avran- 
chin. — P. 

<•  44  Le  Pays  de  Caux.”  See  p.  1006. 

% “Lo  Pay#  dr  Bray"  (IJrui)— a small  district  east  of  the  Pays  de 
Caux,  including  Neufcnatel  and  Goumay. — P. 

r “ Vrxin  Normand” — Gisore  the  capital. — P. 

• Rqujikmr  or  Rnmmois,  Lat.  Ager  Rathomagrnsi*  (Moreri)— a small 
district  between  the  Rille  and  the  Seine.  Quillebcuf  the  capital  — P. 


ImIm  Ontaca 

or  Mi  ' irj 


Cftflub.  DrMoa*  m nch  Abtotw.  Tw  Ihfoniwm 


5 Isle  of  France*4 


6 Champagne** 


Pari* 


Beauvaisis**  Laonnots** 
Soisaou  rials,*  French 
V exin  A*  GoueUe,** 
Parists/  Valois,*) 
Mantai*,‘fc  Hurrpoix," 
French  Brie,"*  French 
Gatinaia.** 


Aisne, 
Oise, 
Seine, 
-Seine  and 
Owe, 
Berne  and 
Marne. 


{Relhelais/v  Rhrmoi#,9i 
Brie,"  Perth ois," 
Vallagr,'1  lUssigny,*4* 
Senonais.” 


Ardennes, 

Aube, 

Marne, 


‘ “Le  Pay*  d'Oochr,"  One  he  (Vo*gien) — including  Cone  lie*  and 
Be  may. — P. 

" Lat.  Agrr  Laovitn*i* — including  Lisieux,  and  Honfleur  (Mo- 
re rt.) — P. 

’ “ Le  Pay*  d'Augv,"  La  Valter  d'Ange  (Vosgien.)  Auge  (Enc. 
Meth.) — including  Punt-l'Eveque  and  Honfleur  (Enc.  Meth.) — P. 

* “ I*rs  Marche#' * (the  borders  or  marches) — included  in  the  baili- 
wick ( imilliage ) of  Alen^on  (Hnbner.) — P. 

* Bayeux  the  capital. 

1 “ Iac  Bocagr"  (the  wood.) — Vire  the  capital. — P. 

I • “ Le  Pays  d'Honlme,"  Honlme  (Vosgien) — a small  district  be- 
tween Domfront  and  Falaiee.— P. 

1 •*  8ee  note  » p.  1004.  * See  note  • t p.  1004. 

ec  “ Ile-de-France.”  8ee  note  1 p,  993. 

- Laonnais  (Vosgien.)— Laon  the  capital.— P. 

* Soissonnnt*  (Enc.  Meth.) 

“ 11  Vexin  Francois"  (Francois.  Moreri)— Pontndso  the  capital — P. 
hb  Gocle  (Vosgien,)  Gorllr  (Hubner.) — Dauuuartin  the  capital. — P. 
u Isle  of  France  proper  (Enc.  Meth.) — including  Paris.  A distinc- 
tion is  made  between  the  Isle  of  France  proper,  or  simply  France, 
and  Paris!* ; the  former  including  the  country  around  St.  Denis,  to 
the  north  of  Paris,  as  far  m Montmorency,  and  the  lattrr,  that  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Pari*.  All  the  places  in  the  former  are  sumamed 
«a  France  (in  France,)  as  St.  Denis  en  France.  (Moreri.  Hubner.) — P, 
U Formerly  a dulchy. — Crespj  the  capital. — P. 

Mantots. — Mantes  tin*  capital. 

“ Hurepoi*  (Vosgien) — including  Corbeil  and  Dourdan,  and  accord- 
ing lo  some,  Fontainebleau  and  Mclun  (Enc.  Meth.) — P. 

ma*‘  Brie  Franco!  re." — Brie,  a country  in  France,  partly  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Champagne,  and  partly  in  that  of  the  Isle  of  France  ; the 
former  called  Brie  CKamuenoire,  and  the  latter.  Brie  Parbirnne  or  Brie 
Franc  oire.  It  was  also  divided  into  Upper  Brie  (Haute  fine)—  Means 
, the  capital;  Lower  Brie  (Haeee  Brie\—  Previns  the  capital;  and  Brit 
; PouiUeusf — Chateau -Thierry  the  capital.  These  three  towns  are  situ- 
ated in  Brie  ChampenoiBe ; Brie -Comte- Robert  and  Melon  (Morrri) 

I were  included  in  Brie  Frencoise  (Enc.  Meth.) — P. 

| ••  44  Gatin ais  Francois"  (GAttnou  Francois  Enc.  Meth.) — GAtinou 

(Gutinnia,  Lat.  Fnjtimvm.  Moreri)  ia  derived  from  gastine,  an  old 
French  word  signifying  a clearing  in  a forest,  or  waste  land,  from  the 
Latin  ratio,  ¥r.  gaeter,  gdter.  The  country  of  GAtinoi*  included  the 
| forests  of  Fontainebleau  and  Montargis,  and  was  divided  into  Gitinoie 
! F ranqois  and  Gatinois  Oricanoi* ; tl»e  former  including  Nemours,  Moret 
and  Fontainebleau,  and  the  latter,  Montargis.  (Enc.  Meth.  Moreri.)— P. 

“ Champagne  is  divided  into  Upper  on  the  S.  and  8.  E.  and  Lower 
on  the  N.  and  N.  W. — F. 

w Relheloi*,  Retelob — including  Rethel,  Rocroy,  CharlcviUe  and 
Mexiere*  (in  the  Ardennes.)  (Enc  Meth.) — P. 

w Remoi#  (Enc.  Metli.)— including  Reims  (the  capital,)  Epemay  and 
Ay. — P.  " Brie  Chaiunenoise.  See  note 

**  Pert m#  (Enc.  Meth  ) — including  Vitry  le  Francois  (Uic  capital ,)  St. 
Dixier,  Vaasy  and  Joinrille  (Morrri") — P. 
u Bar  sur  Aube  the  capital. 

**  Bassigni  (Enc.  Meth.)— divided  into  Baasignv  proper,  in  Upper 
Champagne, (Chaumoal Uw capital:  including  al*o"Langres  and  Andc- 
lot,)  and  the  bailiwick  (hailliagt)  of  Bnasignv.  inclosed  in  Barroi*, 
(Vaucoulrun  Umj  capital.)  The  baitiwir.k  included,  however,  in  it* 
jurisdiction,  m-veral  towns  property  belonging  to  Rarrois:  vix.  Gondre- 
I court.  La  Motte,  Bourmont,  La  Marche,  ChnliUon  and  Confians.— P. 

••  Senonoi*  (Enc.  Metli.) — forming  ih*-  northern  half  of  the  drport- 
j ment  of  the  Vonne;  Sens  tl»e  capital.— P. 

"Champagne  Proper  should  also  be  added  to  this  list.  It  included 
Troyes,  Chalons  and  Sl  Menehould- — P. 
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7 Lorraine 

fMiwin,4  Toulo*#, 
Verdunois,  French 
Nancy  -f  Luxemburg,*  Princi- 
pality of  Bouillon/ 
Barrois.d  • 

\ Meurthe. 
( Meuse, 

[ Moselle, 

I Vosges. 

Central  Hr  gum. 

8 Orleanais^ 

C Beauce «■  Gatinais, 
Orleans  < Orleanais,*  Puyssage,1 
Blaisois^  8ologne.k  1 

1 Eure  and 
> Loir,  Lairet, 
) Loir  and  Cher. 

9 Tourmine  . 

Tours  «... 

( Ifxire 

1 and  Loire. 

10  Berry" 

11  Nivernais" 

19  Bourbonnais* 
13  Marche? 

Bourget  ..... 
Never*  ..... 
Moulins  ..... 
Gueret 

Cher,  Indrc. 
Nievre. 
Allier. 
Creuse. 

14  Limousin'i 

Limoges 

( Correte, 

[ Upper  Vienne. 

IS  Auvergner 

Clermont 

Limagne* 

( Cantal, 

( Puy  de  Dome. 

H’fjtem  Region. 

1G  Maine1 

Le  Mans 

Perche* 

( Mayenne, 
( Sarthe 

17  Anjou* 

Angers 

Ssuniuruis* 

( Maine 
( and  Loire. 

f North  Coast, 

J Finistcrre.IBs 

18  Brittany' 

Rennes 

< and  Vila! do, 
Lower  Loire, 
iMorbihan. 
(Two  Sevres 

19  Poitou* 

Poitiers  . 

< Vendee, 
( Vienne. 

5M  Aumf 

La  Roc  hello 

) Charente, 

91  Saintonge** 
and  Angouinoa*** 

| Bointes 

Brouagrais** 

> Lower 
) Charente. 

* “UP.ysM  min/'orLtMmin  (Enc.MrUi.)  Bee  note* p. 974. — P. 

* “ Luxembourg  Francois"' — a atrip  of  land  along  Um?  southern  fron- 
tiers of  the  dutchv  of  Luxemburg,  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
the  Py rence*  (1651$,)  including  ThionviUe  and  Montmeiiy. — P. 

* Before  the  revolution,  Utc  dutehy  of  Bouillon  (Bullion.  Moreri-) — 
Thin  dutchv.  with  the  principality  of  Sedan,  belonged  to  the  house  of 
La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  previously  to  Kail.  The  dutehy  wm,  however, 
at  that  time  in  possession  of  tile  bishop  of  Liege,  but  claimed  by  the 
house  of  La  Tour.  In  1051,  Frederic*  Maurice,  duke  of  Bouillon,  ee- 
drd  to  France  his  sovereignty  over  Si-dan.  reserving  to  himself  all  his 
rights  to  the  dutehy  of  Bouillon,  and  requiring  that  it  should  be  re- 
stored to  him,  in  case  it  should  be  wrested  by  France  from  the  bishop 
•f  Liege.  Lotus  XIV.  having  conquered  the  dutehy  in  1076,  restored 
it  to  Godfrey  Maurice,  then  duke,  in  ItiTi?.  It  continued  in  possession 
of  the  family  till  the  revolution.  Prince  Charles  de  Rohan  possessed 
it  (1899)  under  the  sovereignty  of  Um*  king  of  the  Netherlands. — P. 

4 Dutehy  of  Oar,  or  Le  Barrois  (Enc.  Meth  | — situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  Meuse  on  the  confines  of  Champagne,  and  including  Bar  le  Due, 
8t.  Mihiel,  Loogwy,  Pont  k Mousson  and  Varennes,  in  tlie  three  juris- 
dictions of  Bar,  8t.  Mihiel  and  Clermont,  and  several  towns  in  the 
bailiwick  of  Baasigny.  Bee  note  M p.  1018. — P. 

* Lorraine  Proper,  or  the  dutehy  of  Lorraine,  should  be  added  to  the 
list.  It  included  Nancy,  Loneviitc  and  Epinal. — P. 

1 Orlennnis,  Orteannois.  (Enc.  Melh.) 

s Beauce,  Beaulce  or  Beauase  (Morrri)— situated  between  the  Isle 
of  France  and  Orlcanois  Proper;  Chartres  tlie  capital.  (Enc.  Meth.)— 
Under  the  name  of  Great  Be  sure,  the  Pays  Chartrain  (Beauce  Proper,) 
Gktinois,  Puissaye,  Orlcanois  Proper,  Solognc,  part  of  Blaisois  near  the 
Loire,  and  even  Venddmois  and  Dunois,  were  included  by  some  au- 
thors. (Morcri.) — P. 

k 4,Lr  Gatinais  Orleanais  " — Orleanese  Gatinais.  See  note  “ p.  1018. 
— Oriranais  Proper  is  not  mentioned  in  the  original,  although  a place 
would  seem  to  be  given  it  by  the  mistake  of  the  translator,  it  includ- 
ed tlie  country  around  Orleans  on  both  banks  of  the  Luire ; that  on  the 
north,  called  Upper,  and  that  on  the  south,  Lower  Orleanais. — P. 

1 Puisaye  (Enc.  Meth.)  Puy  save  (Moreri) — a small  country  in  Qati- 
nois  Orb-anon,  on  the  confines  of  Auxerrois  and  NivenKMs;  including 
St.  Fargeau,  in  the  depsurtrnent  of  the  Tonne,  and  St.  Ainarui,  in  that 
of  the  Nievre. — P. 

1 Situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Loire,  west  of  Orleanais  Proper — 
Biois  the  capital. — P. 

1 Situated  south  of  the  Loire — Romorantin  the  capital. — P. 

1 Dunois  and  Venddmois  should  be  added  to  the  list — Chateaudun, 
the  capital  of  the  former,  and  Vrnddmc,  of  the  latter;  also  Pcrcbe- 
Gouet  (see  note  " .)— I*. 

“ Bern  (Enc.  Meth  )— divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  by  the  Cher; 
the  former  on  the  east  and  the  latter  on  the  west  of  the  nver. — P. 

* Nirernois  (Enc.  Meth.)— Nivrroois  was  divided  into  eight  cantons 
or  districts,  two  of  which  are  worthy  of  notice:  via.  Morvan,  a moun- 
tainous country  on  the  eastern  limits,  partly  in  Burgundy,  including 
Onbigny  and  Chateau-Chinon,  and  Haxnis,  at  the  foot  or  the  moun- 
tains of  Morvan  oil  the  west,  including  St.  Saulge  and  Decree.  — P. 

* Bourbon  no  is — divided  into  Upper  and  Lower;  Moultns  Ln  the 
latter. — The  small  district  of  Combrailles  is  bv  some  included  in 
Bourbonnois;  by  others  in  Marche  (Auvergne.  Enc.  Meth.) — Evaux 
Evaon)  the  capital.  It  is  now  included  in  the  department  of  the 
Crease. — P. 

* La  Marche — divided  into  Upper  and  Lower ; Goeret  in  the  former 


and  BelUc  in  the  latter.  The  province  of  Marche  is  partly  compre- 
hended in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Vienne  (arrondisaement  of  Bel- 
lac.) — P. 

v Li  mosin— divided  into  Upper  and  I .oarer  by  the  Vearre;  the  for- 
mer on  the  north,  tlie  latter  un  the  viulh  of  the  river— Limoges,  the 
capital  of  tlie  former;  Tulle,  of  the  latter. — P. 

r Divided  into  Upper  and  Lower — the  former  on  the  south  (Auril- 
l*c  Uie  capital;)  the  latter  an  tlie  north  (Clermont  the  capital,)  includ- 
ing Limagnr.  Part  of  Auvergne  is  included  in  the  department  of  tho 
Upper  Loire  (arrondisseinent  of  Brinudr.) — P. 

* M La  Liriiogne  { l.nnanr} — » fertile  country  in  Lower  Auvergne, 
extending  along  the  Allier,  including  Clermont,  Rioai  and  Issoire. — P. 

1 The  government  of  Maine  was  farmed  by  the  old  province  of  Maine 
and  Perche ; the  former  on  the  west,  the  Utter  on  the  east.  The  prov- 
ince of  Maine,  or  Maine  Proper,  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower; 
the  former  on  the  east,  (Le  Mans  the  capital;)  the  latter  on  the  west, 
(Laval  the  capital.) — P. 

* Perche  was  divided  into  Upper  Perrhe  or  the  County  of  Perche, 
and  Lower  Perche  or  Perche- Gouet;  the  latter  annexed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Orleanais.  The  former  occupied  the  contiguous  portion*  of  tho 
departments  of  the  One  and  the  Eure  and  Loir,  including  Nogent  le 
Rotrou,  Mortagnr  and  Belesme,  and  also  the  district  of  Thimcrais,  on 
the  confines  of  Normandy  and  tlie  Pays  Chartrain — Chateaunruf  the 
capital.  The  latter,  situated  to  the  south  of  the  former,  occupied  conti- 
guous portions  of  the  deportments  of  the  Eure  and  Loir  and  the  Sarthe, 
including  Montminul,  Baxochc  and  Brou.— P. 

’ Anjou  was  divided  by  the  Loire  into  Upper  and  Lower — the  for- 
mer on  the  south,  (Sauntur  tho  capital);  the  latter  on  the  north,  (An- 
gers the  capital.)  (Morrri.) — The  Enc.  Meth.  reverses  the  order,  placing 
Angers  in  Upper  Anjou.— P. 

* Sauraurou,  a country  in  France,  including  certain  districts  Ln  An- 
jou and  Poitou,  formed  into  a separate  military  government  by  Henry 
IV. — Bsomur  the  capital.— P. 

* The  province  of  Brittany  (Bretmfiu)  included  nine  bishoprics,  be- 
fore the  revolution:  vix.  Rennes,  Nantes,  Bt.  Malo,  St.  Brieux,  Doi, 
Vannet,  Cornouailles  (Quimper-Coientin,)  St.  Pol  de  Leon  and  Tre- 
guicr;  the  five  farmer  occupied  Upper  Brittany  on  the  east,  (Rennes 
the  capital  the  four  latter,  Lower  Brittany  on  the  west,  (Vannes  the 
capital.)  The  military  government  of  Brittany  was  divided  into  two 
lieutenant-generalship*;  one  including  the  County  of  Nantes  or  the 
Pays  Nan  tens the  other,  all  the  rest  of  Brittany  (Upper  and  Lower.)— P. 

* fUlustrd  no  b<sb  sides  of  U»  I<oir* ; lbs  southern  port  d'eutrt  Law  i ori finally  to 
turner  Pultou  , lbs  northern  [««  d,f+  U ln*%)  to  t’pprr  Brittany.  The  winds  was, 
however,  included  ia  the  military  foveruawat  of  BrMiaay. — P. 

7 Poictou  (Moreri) — divided  into  Upper  and  Lower;  the  farmer  on 
the  east.  (Poitiers  the  capital;)  the  latter  on  the  west,  including  La 
Vendhe,  (Fontenay  le  Comte  the  capital.)—?. 

* Is?  Pays  d'Aunis— the  smallest  province  in  France,  including  Ln 
Rochelle,  Rochefort , and  the  Isles  of  Rhe  and  Olcron;  now  included 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Charcnte. — P. 

“ Saintongr  or  Xiintonge  (province)— divided  into  Northern  and 
Southern  by  the  Charente;  8t.  Jeon  d'Angely  capital  of  the  former; 
Bointes,  of  the  latter.— P. 

* A small  province,  farming  with  that  of  Saintonge,  the  single  gen- 
eral government  of  Bointongr-Angoucnoi*  (Enc.  Meth.) — Angoulcm* 
the  capital. — P. 

M A small  district  in  Saintongr,  on  the  coast  S.  of  the  Charente,  an- 
nexed to  the  government  of  Aunb.  (Enc.  Meth.)— P . 
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22  Alsace* 

JR  Francbc- 
Cooilt* 


Csffcsfc.  Di>UMiiH<b|H 

Eastern  Region, 
Strasburg  Sundtgao* 


TK*  Dnwvtmi. 

Inal  nn  IhMi 

Upper  Rhine, 
Lower  Rhine. 


Beaanqon 


C Bailiwicks  of  A moot , 
< Aval,  Besanqon,  and 
<Dole.«  • 


Doub*.  Jura, 
Upper  Saone. 


* The  government  or  province  of  Alsace  waa  formerly  a part  of  the 
German  Empire,  and  waa  ceded  to  France  by  tin*  treaty  of  Munster  in 
lt&J,  with  the  reservation,  however,  of  ita  imperial  immunities ; but  by 
the  treaty  of  Ryawick  in  ltKl7,  a final  cession  waa  made  to  France  in 
full  sovereignty.  While  a part  of  the  German  Empire,  it  included  the 
territories  of  Alsace  (Germ.  Elm  a,  Lat . Alwtiu)  and  Sundgau;  tlie 
former  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  (called  Oie  Upper  and  l»ower 
Land  era  ri*  tea  of  Alsace) — Colmar,  the  capital  of  the  one,  and  Hogvn- 
au,  of  the  other.  The  greater  part  of  the  Lower  Lxndgrnviale  was 
posse  seed  by  the  bishop  of  Htrssburg,  and  moat  of  the  remainder  of 
the  two  lautdgraviates,  by  the  house  of  Austria.  Besides  llirse,  the 
province  included  the  imperial  abbeys  of  M urbach  and  Munster  in 
Gregorienthal,  the  bailiwick  or  prefbeture  (tandroguy)  of  flagman, 
comprehending  the  ten  united  imperial  cities  of  Hagenau.  Colmar, 
BchU'ttstadt,  Weissenburg,  Landau  (now  m Rhenish  Bavaria,]  Obern* 
beiiu,  Roaheim,  Munster  in  Gregorienthal,  Kaisenibcrg  and  Turkbeim, 
and  &Uo  the  free  imperial  city  of  Htrasburg. — P. 

h The  territory  (lumltchujl ) of  Sundgnu  or  Suntgau  (Suntgaw  or 
8undgaw  (Enc.  Moth.) — Huntgaw  or  Hundgow  (Moreri) — Bunt^ow 
(Hubiicr>— - one  of  the  gate*  (Germ,  gautn,  IjU,  pa«i)  or  districts,  into 
which  tlie  country  mi  the  Upper  Rhine  was  divided  m the  middle  ages) 
included  that  part  of  tlie  province  of  Alaace,  south  of  the  Upper  Lund- 
graviate.  It  belonged  chiefly  to  the  hourc  of  Austria,  and  was  origi- 
nally pnswessed  in  a great  measure  by  the  counts  of  Pfirt  (Fr.  FerrtUt;) 
it  also  included  the  free  imperial  city  of  Mulhausen,  and  the  towns  of 
Altkirch,  Uofort  and  Hnningen  — P. 

* Formerly  called  tlie  County  of  Burgundy  (Fr.  Cvmtt  de  Jfotrr- 
gogne)  or  Upper  Burgundy.  It  was  originally  governed  by  counts  of 
its  own,  but  m HK9  it  rame  into  the  possession  of  Philip  the  Bold, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  by  marriage  with  Margaret  heiress  of  tlie  county, 
and  again  in  14??,  along  with  the  Netherlands,  into  that  of  Maximilian 
I.  Uwii  archduke  of  Austria,  by  marriage  with  Mary,  duughter  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy.  In  1312.  Maximilian  1.  erect- 
ed it,  along  with  the  Netherlands,  into  a tenth  circle,  that  of  Burgun- 
dy, under  the  protection  of  the  empire,  but  not  subject  to  its  charges 
nor  to  the  sovereignly  of  tlie  emperor.  Charles  V.  who  had  annexed 
to  it  tlie  dutchy  of  Lorraine,  ceded  this  circle  with  Spain  to  his  son 
Philip  11.,  in  wiwsp  family  Franche  Corot*  remained  till  KJ74,  when  it 
was  conquennl  by  Louis  aIV.,  and  Anally  ceded  to  him  by  the  treaty 
of  Nimeguen  in  1U78,  Formerly  Besanqon  (Germ.  Btsanz)  was  reck- 
oned a free  imperial  city,  and  the  archbishop  of  Bewuicon  and  the  abl>ot 
of  Lure  (Germ.  Lstddrrs,)  princes  of  the  empire.  Tliese  were  uninc- 
diale  states  of  the  empire  of  early  date,  (tlie  city  of  Bcaanqon  from  the 
10th  ccntary,)  and  wrre  included  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine. — P. 

J “ D61e. 8ce  note  4 p.  0G6. 

* Franche -Comte  was  divided  into  three  parts,  called  great  baili- 
wicks (grands  lailliagt s.)  viz.  tlie  upper  or  tliat  of  Ainont  (a  moni,) 
the  middle  or  that  of  Dote,  and  the  lower  or  that  of  Aval  (d  raf.)  i Mo- 
re ri.  Enc.  Meth.)— It  was  divided  into  three  upper-bailiwicks,  viz  tnnsc 
of  Ainont,  Dole,  and  Besanqon  or  Salines,  (Hubner.)  Tliis  division 
docs  not  correspond  with  the  former,  since  Besanqon  was  not  included 
in  the  great  bailiwick  of  Aval,  but  in  that  of  Dole. — Franr.he-Comtc 
was  also  divided  into  fourteen  bailiwicks  ( bailliagrs ) or  subdelegations, 
viz.  Vesoul,  Gray,  Dole,  Lons  le  Saulnier  and  Poligny,  in  tfie  Low 
Country  (jmuu  »»»*,)  and  Pontarlur,  Orgelet,  Bali  ns.  Oman*,  Bcaume, 
St.  Claude,  t^uingey,  Arbois  and  Besanqon,  in  tlie  High  or  Mountain 
Country  (pays  de  montagn**.)  (Enc  Meth.)— P. 

f The  term  Burgundy  (Bourgogne)  has  several  significations  in  his- 
tory and  geography.  The  government  of  Burgundy  included  not  only 
the  province  of  Burgundy  (Burgundy  Proper.)  bui  also  Brew,  will* 
Bugcy  and  Valromey,  and  the  country  of  Gex.  The  province  of  Bur- 
gundy included  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy  proper,  with  its  dependencies, 
Uve  counties  of  Charolois,  Mleonnois,  Auxerrois  and  Bar  sur  Seme. 
The  dutchy  proper  included  Dijnnnoi*.  Autnnois,  Chalonnnis,  Auxois, 
and  the  Pays  de  la  Mania  gne,  (Enc.  Meth.  Morrri.)—  Burgundy  in  its 
more  enlarged  aenae,  included  Franche-Comte,  called  Upper  Burgundy 
or  tlie  County  of  Burgundy,  as  well  as  the  Province  or  Dutchy  of  Bur- 
gundy, called  also  Lower  Burgundy.—1 The  first  kingdom  of  Burgundy 
was  formed  by  the  Burgundians  (BargnntHonr^)  in  the  3th  century. 
It  included  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy,  Franche-Comte,  Provence,  Dau- 
phiny,  Lyonnois,  Savoy  and  Switzerland.  It  was  annexed  to  France 
in  S&4  by  the  sons  of  Clovis.  The  kingdom  of  Burgundy  on  this  side 
tlie  Jura  [Burgundy t Cisjura no,)  founded  in  '"$35  in  favour  of  Charles, 
third  son  of  the  emperor  Lotluire  1,  included  Provence  and  the  dutchy 
of  Lyons.  (Ene.  Meth.) — The  kingdom  of  Arles  or  Provence,  whir.n 
was  held  lry  Charles,  third  son  of  tlie  rniperor  Lothaire.  consisted  of 
Provence,  Dauphiny.  and  part  of  tlie  ancient  kingdom  of  Burgundy  i it 
terminated  before  >v*4,  on  1 he  death  of  Charles.  (Guthrie  and  Gray,  ml. 
X.  p 400,  40$. > — The  kingdom  of  Cisjurane  Burgundy,  or  tlie  first 
kingdom  of  Arles,  comprehended  tiic  countries  situated  between  the 
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Bsone,  the  Alps  and  U»e  Sea;  it  was  usurped  by  Boson,  son  in  law 
of  the  emperor  I>mis  II.,  in  879,  and  wa»  ceded  in  to  Rodolph  11. 
king  of  Trunsjurane  Burgundy.  (Moreri.)— The  kingdom  of  Burgundy 
beyond  tin*  Jura  (liurgundut  Transjurana,)  founded  by  Rodoljm.  son 
of’  l ton  rad,  count  of  Paris,  in  888,  included  at  first  only  Switzerland, 
and  Chablais  (in  Ssvov.)  Rodolph  11  his  son,  unitrd  the  two  king- 
doms of  Cisjuratve  and  Tronsiurane  Burgundy,  and  formed  the  second 
kingdom  of  Arles  (also  culled  Trunsjurane  Burgundy.)  Rodolph  HI. 
lii*  grandson,  dying  without  issue,  left  it  in  1(195,  to  the  emperor  Con- 
rad tlw  Salic  (Moreri.  Knc.  Meth.) — The  dulcliv  of  Burgundy  never 
formed  part  of  either  uf  these  two  kingdoms  of  Cisjurane  and  Tranaju- 
rmne  Burgundy,  but  was  governed  by  its  dukes,  who  held  of  the  crown 
of  France*  Philip  the  Bold,  tlie  first  of  tlw  last  line  of  dukes,  acquired 
by  marriage,  Franche-Comte  and  part  of  tlw  Netherlands,  and  tiler- 
words  like  remainder  of  the  Netherlands  were  annexed  to  the  domains 
of  the  family,  rendering  it  one  of  tin-  must  powerful  in  Europe;  but  on 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  without  male  issue,  in  1477,  these  estates 
were  dismembered — Louis  XL  wiling  the  dutch v of  Burgundy  os  a 
male  fie since  which  time  it  lias  remained  in  tlie  possession  of  the 
crown  of  France,  and  tlie  other  possessions  passing  to  Maximilian  I. 
by  marriage.  (See  note  • .) — The  circle  of  Burgundy  is  described  in 
note  * . — r . 

« CompshnnEnf  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Burgundy  Proper;  possessed 
by  its  counts  till  Uul.lhen  united  to  the  crown,  and  in  1435  transfer- 
red to  Philip  duko  olf  Burgundy  by  Charles  VII.— Auxem*  the  capi- 
tal—P. 


h **  Le  Boilliage  <k*  la  Montagne"  (Le  Pays  de  la  Montagnc  or  La 
j Montagnc — so  called  from  its  hilly  surface) — a small  country  on  the 
, northern  frontier  of  Burgundy,  projecting  into  Champagne.  It  extends 
along  tlie  Seine,  and  includes  Chulillon  sur  Seine  and  Bar  sur  Seine. — 
! Bar  sur  Heine, original) v a county  m Champagne,  by  which  it  is  entire- 
\ ly  surrounded,  was  ceiled  to  1‘lulip  of  Burgundy  in  1433,  by  Charles 
VII.— P. 

1 Between  Dijonnois  and  Auxerrois — Bemur  en  Auxnis  the  capital. 

I Dijonnois — including  Dijon,  Auxonnr  and  St.  Jeon  de  Ixism*. 

* Autunoia — bordering  on  Niverttois  ; including  Autun  tlie  capital, 
Bourbon- Lancy  and  Hcinur  cn  Bnciuiois. — Briennois  or  Brionnois,  a 
small  district,  extending  along  tlw  Loire  on  tlie  coniines  of  Bourbon- 
no  is. — P. 

> Cliilonnois.  CliAlonois— div ided  into  two  |iorts  by  the  Stone  ; that 
on  the  west,  called  ChAlonnois  Proper  or  La  Montagne,  situated  in 
I1  Burgundy,  (ChAtons  sur  Sonne;)  that  on  the  i-ast,  (exclusive  of  the  dis* 
'j  trierbetween  the  Saoneaud  the  Doubs  (Verdun)—  in  Burgundy,)  called 
| Breast*  Clrilonnuise , situated  in  Brrsse.  ( Lou lums  ) — P. 

" Charolois — a hilly  country  west  of  Chalons  and  Micnn . travcrsrd  by 
the  canal  of  the  Centre,  and  including  ( ‘horollea  and  Digoin : at  first  a 
county  held  in  fief  of  tlie  dukes  of  Burgundy,  but  purchased  by  Philip 
tlie  Ikdd  in  1300.  and  annexed  to  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy. — P. 

* MAeonnois,  Masconnois— - on  like  west  of  the  Saone,  by  which  it  is 
t separated  from  Brrsse ; including  MAcon,  Cluny  and  Toumus— origi- 
! naJly  a county  ; united  to  tlie  crown  in  1238,  and  ccck'd  by  Charles  VII. 

to  Philip  of  Burgundy  in  1435. — P- 

j * Situated  on  Uie-E.  bank  uf  tlie  Saone  below  Miicon — -Trevoux  the 
>1  capital:  erected  into  an  independent  sovereignty  about  like  commence- 
||  ment  of  the  11th  century,  with  which  title  it  continued  in  the  hands 
| of  different  families  till  lili2,  when  I-ouis  XV.  purchased  it  and  annex- 
ed it  to  Bressc. — P. 

9 Brcsse,  in  its  more  enlarged  sense,  included  Brrsse  Proper,  the 
sovereignty  of  Dnmbes,  and  the  countries  of  Bugrv.  Valromey  and 
Gex,  and  was  bounded  by  the  Saone  on  the  west,  tlie  Rlione  on  tlie 
south  and  south-east,  Switzerland  on  the  north-easi,  and  Frnnche- 
CVimte  and  Burgundy  on  the  nortii. — Bissau  Proper  included  that  part 
of  Brrsne  between  tlw  Saone,  tlie  Rlione,  tlie  Am  and  the  Seiile.  ex- 
I elusive  nf  Dombrs — Bourg  like  capital. — Brvsso  CfiAlonnoiw,  north  of 
\ the  Seiile,  was  annexed  to  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy  in  12HJI.  (Sei*  note 
' 1 .) — Bressr  Proper,  Bugvy  (including  Valromey,)  and  Gex,  belonged 
| to  tlie  house  ol  Savoy,  |>revkims  to  ItiOl,  at  which  time  they  wore 
ceded  to  Henry  IV.  in  exchange  for  tlie  marquisate of  Saluzzo  in  Pied- 
mont.— P. 

^ A small  country  between  the  Ain  and  the  Rhone,  including  Bel- 
lej,  Seissel  and  Nantua.  (Sit  note  r .) 

' “ Pays  de  Gex.'* — Bailiwick  (Bail tinge)  of  Gex.  (Moreri.) — A 
small  district  in  8mtarr)and  in  the  Pays  Ot  Vnud,  sitiiated  between 
Mount  Jura  on  the  nortii  and  the  Rhone  and  tlie  l^akeof  Genera  on  tho 
south;  ceded  to  Frame  in  1U01  by  the  duke  of  Savoy.  (Ene.  Meth.)— P. 

| • MarauiMte  of  Valromey — a very  small  district  in  Bugey  on  the 

' Rhone;  Setwl  tlie  capital.— P. 
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* Lyonnais,  Uonnab. — TV  government  of  Lyonnais  included  the 
three  provinces  of  Lyonnais  Proper,  Fares  and  Bean  (dints — the  former 
containing  Lynne  (the  capita),)  Condrirux  and  St.  Genk-I  jival. — P. 

* That  part  of  the  government  extending  along  tlie  valley  of  the 
Loire,  on  the  west  of  Lyonnoia  and  Beauiolois — divided  into  Upper 
and  Lowery  the  formet  on  the  south,  including  Fran,  St.  Etienne  and 
St.  Cbaumcmt;  the  Utter  on  the  north,  inr lading  Kaanne  and  Mont* 
briaon. — Form  was  united  to  the  crown  by  Francis  I. — P. 

* Beaujnloia. — 'Hist  part  of  the  government  north  of  Lyonnoia  Prop- 
er— situated  between  toe  Sonne  snd  the  Loire,  and  including  Ville- 
firanche  (the  capital,)  Beaujeu  and  Belleville  atur  Soon*. — P. 

A Languedoc,  considered  as  a government,  included  Languedoc 
Proper,  Gcvaudan,  VrUy  and  Vivarais,  tlie  three  last  of  which  were 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  the  Cevrnnes.*  Languedoc 
Proper  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower — the  former  on  the  west, 
included  the  country  of  Toulouse  (Is  T&tdmtsain  or  Totem**,)  also 
called  Upper  Languedoc  Proper;  Alhigrni*  on  the  nartli,  (A thy  the 
capital;)  Lauraguaut  on  the  east,  ( Caste! naudary  the  capital;)  and  the 
county  of  Foiz  on  the  south  (are  note  ' ) — the  latter  on  the  east, 
along  the  Mediterranean,  included  the  three  quarters  of  Narbonne, 
Bex uts  and  NLvmrs.  (Mweri.)—  Languedoc  is  generally  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  longue  d*oe  (the  language  of  or  (yes) — that  word 


having  been  used  by  those  who  spoke  the  Tolosan  language,  while  in 
the  north  of  France,  oi  was  used  for  the  same  purpose-  -whence  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  countries  of  the  langve  d't m:  and  the  Imgiu  if  oi.) 


Languedoc  in  this  original  sense,  comprehended  most  of  the  country 
to  the  south  of  the  Loire,  via.  I-angncdoe,  Guienne,  Limousin  and 
Auvergne;  but  it  waa  early  restricted  to  the  province  of  Languedoc, 
which  was  annexed  to  the  crown  in  1361. — P. 

• Ianruedoc  was  divided  into  liinw  parts,  rix.  the  Upper,  lbs  Iskh,  and  Che  Cu- 
•oim  • Tim  t’svenasa  (St«uw»,)  eunsMsreri  a-  a <Uvww«  of  ih* 


lanrinlor,  raanrsehcodinx  only  Gevaudan,  Veiny  and  Vivarais,  did  not  include  III 
whole  <*T  i he  nauiMsiiw  oilled  b)  the  mine  name,  which  extended  into  Lower  Lan- 


8 


jied.e  . aol  tempted  a coasadenUe  part  of  the  dlocvum  of  Alai*,  I'tii  and  Lodeve. 

Km-  MsUi.p-P* 

« Givaudan  ( More ri)— formerly  Gabauhhut,  from  tlie  ancient  Gnbo- 
U (Enc  Me tb  )— Situated  to  the  west  of  Velay  nod  Vivarais;  including 
Mend'  (the  capital,)  Chiteanneuf  de  Randon  and  Florae. — P. 

f A mountainous  country,  bounded  by  Gevaudan,  Vivarais,  Forrz 
and  Auvergne,  and  now  included  in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Loire1 — Le  Put  the  capital  —P. 

< Vivarex  (Moreri)-— extended  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhone 
between  Lyonnoia  Proper  and  Lower  Languedoc , Vivien  the  capital. — 
Divided  into  Upper  and  Lower;  the  former  on  the  north,  (Annonay 
the  capital;)  the  latter  on  the  south,  (Villaneuvc  de  Berg  the  capi- 
ta).)—P. 

•'  The  government  of  Roussillon  comprehended  Roussillon  Proper, 
the  smalt  countries  of  Valespir,  Confront  (Con flans)  and  Capair,  ana 
French  Cenlagne,  all  of  which  wen*  conquered  from  Spain  by  I.ouis 
XIII  and  eeoed  to  Franc*  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1050. — 
Roussillon  Proper,  of  which  the  three  small  countries  above  mentioned 
wen*  appeudages,  extended  along  the  Mediterranean  from  Lower  Lan- 

f‘wdoe  to  Catalonia — Perpignan  the  capital.  Its  name  was  derived 
ram  tlie  ancient  city  of  nttscimo,  near  Perpignan,  of  which  only  a 
tower  remains,  called  the  Tower  of  Roussillon  (Tor  RorrriJlo,  in  the 
language  of  the  country.)  It  was  originally  a county,  p*w*e*«s#d  by 
the  counts  of  Roussillon  and  Ampuhas  (Ampurdan,)  but  in  the  12th 
century  was  united  to  the  crown  of  Arragon.  It  continued  in  the 
pomrHHsion  of  Spain  till  it  waa  annexed  to  France  as  above  mentioned. — 
Confront  (originally  a county)  and  Capsir  were  situated  in  lb*  north- 
western  part  of  Roussillon,  towards  the  Pyrenees;  Villefhuiche,  the 
capital  or  the  former,  and  Puy-Val  d'Or,  of  the  latter. — Valespir  includ- 
ed Collioure  and  Port  Vendre  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Roussillon 
(llubner.)—  P. 

* **  I Ordagne  Fntn^aiar.” — Cerdagne  (Sp.  Cerda  A* — Ordaigne 
or  I -a  Ccrdagua.  Moreri.)  a small  country  in  the  Pyrenees  to  the  west 
of  Roussillon,  (originally  a county,)  part  of  which  belongs  to  Spain 
fPuyeerda  lh  capital,)  and  part  to  France  (ceded  iu  tiiS9 — Mont* 
Louis  the  capital.)— P. 

I This  government  included  the  county  of  Foix,  properly  so  culled, 
(united  t«»  the  crown  of  France  by  Henry  IV..)  the  country  of  Doneun* 
(Pay#  dc  Doneia*,)  and  the  valley  of  Andorra.  (8c*  for  the  latter,  the 
description  of  Spain,  at  tin  end.}— P. 
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* Donnvaan  or  ikxanetsn — s small  eouniry  in  Uw  Pyrenees,  aaU«<l  to  iht  *o*ern- 
tneat  of  Ful* , Userkfut  tts  capital.  It  incJades  several  pusses  front  Calaiuma  U> 
Falx.  [Dirt.  Treraux.WP. 

* See  note  I •,  1 “ Guyenne." 

■ Tin*  government  of  Guienne,  (here  calk’d  that  of  Guiennc  and 
Gascony,)  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower;  the  former, on  the  east; 
the  latter,  on  the  west.  Lower  Guienne  included  Bordelais,  I’erigurd, 
Agenuts,  Condomois,  Bazadciis,  the  Landes,  Gascony  Proper,  and  the 
countries  of  Soule  and  Labour;  Upper  Guienne,  Querey, Rouerguc, 
Annognoc,  C^niminges,  Couserans  and  Bigorrv.  Guienne  Proper  in- 
cludcd  Bordelais,  Media*,  (that  jwrt  of  Bordelais  between  the  Gironde 
and  the  sea— Lesparre  the  capital,)  Buch  ( CapUoIat  de  Buck— a small 
district  of  Gascony  on  the  bay  of  Arcacbon,)  and  the  country  between 
two  aeaa  (Pay*  d'  mire  dots  mrr*— see  note  B .)  (Enc.  Meth.) — Gui* 
enne,  a province  of  France,  with  the  title  of  dutchy,  [Guienne  rropcr.J  * 
including  Bourdclois,  L Entre-deux-mers,  Medoc,  Baxadois,  Agt>nnis 
and  Cimdnmois.  Guienne  in  its  more  particular  meaning  {(•nienns 
particuiUre)  included  only  the  Smefhausste  of  Bordeaux.  Guienne  is 
aaid  to  be  a corruption  of  Aquitaine  (first  contracted  into  Quinta*,)  and 
not  to  have  been  used  till  the  13th  century.  (Moreri) — Gascony 
(Gfcxcajpur,)  a province  of  France,  forming  part  of  the  government  of 
Uuienm*.  Gascony  Proper  included  the  Landes,  Ouuomsc,  Tursan, 
Mamin,  and  the  Pays  d'Albret ; Gascony,  improperly  so  called,  also  in- 
cluded tike  Pays  tie*  Basques,  Bearn,  Bignriv.  Comminges,  Armognac. 
Coudotuois,  Buadoia  ana  Bourdclois.  (Enc.  Meth.) — The  province  or 
Gascony  included  the  Landes,  Ufaaloase,  Tursan,  Morsun,  Bigorro, 
Comminges,  Armagnac,  Cnuserans,  Gabsrdan,  l^imagne,  Astorac,  Ri- 
viere-Verdun,  Nebouzan,  the  Four  Valleys  (Qirs/re  l allies  A the  Pays 
d'Albret,  Condomois,  and  port  of  Baxadois.  (Vosgien.|)-—Tursanr  in- 
cluding Ain*  (the  capital)  and  Miremont. — Manan,  originally  a vis- 
county under  tike  dukes  of  Gascony— Mont  de  Mamui  the  capital. — ■ 
Pays  d'Albret,  (so  called  fVom  the  small  town  of  Albret  or  Labrit,) 
originally  a viscounty,  then  a dutchy  ; »rac  the  capital. — Lotnagne  or 
La  m nag  ue  ( Let  to  u re  tlie  capita),)  and  Aslirac  or  Estarac  (Mirande  the 
capital,)  were  districts  in  Armagnac. — Riviere- Verdun,  a district  in 
Armagnac  along  the  Garonne,  including  Grenade  (tin*  capital)  and 
Verdun — Nebonxan,  a small  country  on  the  Garonne,  adjoining  Com* 
minges;  St.  Gaudeus  the  capital-— (sj  t^untrr  ValUrs,  n district  in 
Amiagnac,  now  in  tin*  department  of  tlw  ITpper  Pyrenees,  consisting 
of  tlie  four  vallcvs  of  Magnoac,  Aura,  Neat*  and  Barouw.*. — The  Dutchy 
of  Guienne  and  Gascony  (consisting  of  Guienne  Proper  and  Gascony 
Proper)  was  united  to  die  crown  of  England  in  1)52,  by  the  marriagu 
of  llenry  II.  with  Eleanor,  heiress  of  the  dutchy;  it  continued  iu  the 
possession  uf  the  English  till  it  was  annrxed  to  Franc*  by  Charles  VII, 
in  MBM. 

* Bourdclois. — The  country  to  the  vicinity  of  Bordeaux  (the  capital,) 
sometimes  colled  GaitUW  Proper;  including  also  Blaye,  Libourne, 
Boorg,  Rions  and  Cadillac,  (the  latter  the  capital  of  the  country  be- 
tween two  seas  (P*ys  d'enirt  dem  inert) — that  port  of  Bourdelota 
between  the  Garonne  and  the  Dordogne.)  (Moreri.)— P. 

* Bazas  the  capital. 

p Agennoi*  (Moreri.) — Originally  a county;  then  united  to  the 
dutchy  of  Guienne.— Agen  the  capital. — P, 

i Province,  with  the  title  of  county;  united  to  the  crown  of  France 
by  Henry  IV.  (Morvri.)— Divided  into  Upper  or  White  Perigord  on  tl»e 
I fie  (Perigueux  the  capital,)  and  Lower  or  Block  l'erigord  on  tlie  Dor- 
dogne (S arlat  the  capital,)—!*, 

r Querc-i  (Moreri;)  formerly  Cahourcin,  from  the  ancient  Cadmrei 
(Enc.  Meth.)— A province  of  Franc*  in  the  government  of  Guienne; 
ceded  to  England  by  John,  in  full  sovereignty;  restored  to  France  by 
Charles  V. — divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  by  the  L*>t;  tlie  former, 
called  Causae,  on  the  north  (Ca)»oca  the  capital;)  the  latter  on  thu 
south  (Muntaubon  the  capital.)— P. 

* Province  in  the  government  of  Guienne  ; united  to  the  crown  of 
France  by  St.  Louis  (12>*) — divided  into  the  County  (County  of  Ro- 
dez.  Moreri,)  inr.luding  Rndez  (like  capital,)  Entraignrs  and  St.  Gcmei 
dt*  Rivcdolt.  the  Upper  Marche,  including  Milhau  (tlie  eapiLil,)  St. 
Afriqux?  and  Severac  le  Chktesu;  and  the  Lower  Marche,  including 
Vi  Ur  franc  he  (the  capital)  and  Sauvetrrre, — P. 

» “The  limit's  (1st  I Andes,)' ' soinrtimes  called  l/indrt  dt  Bor- 
dtetui — a country  of  Franc*  in  Gascony,  extending  along  the  sen  coast 
from  Guienne  Proper  to  Bearn  and  uw*  Paya  de  Labour;  including 
Dox  (tlie  capital.)  Tartar  and  I’eyrehorade, — The  term  Landes  is  also 

»***»*“  See  next  page  fox  these  notes. 
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C«#*v*ls.  DlnitoiitMAOmuMi 


SO  Beam*  P*a  lx»wer  Ninm4  j |»yuU:c, 

(Blronnirs,d  Gtorn^ii,'  "j 

Embmnaia/  Bnan^<>niuua,(  Upprr  Alps, 
Greaivaudan,*  Royanes,1  > Drome, 
Trirastin.)  Valentinois,*  I l acre. 

Dims,1  Virnnoia."  J 

applied  U»  all  the  country  covered  with  sandy  heaths  (lantlts)  and  pine 
forests,  bi'twera  the  Garonne  and  the  Adour ; divided  into  toe  Greater 
Landes,  between  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne,  and  the  Leaver  Lander,  be- 
tween  Baut  and  Mont  de  Maraan. — P. 


Coraicr’ 

Comtat  Vettaiaain?  ' 


ComUt  Venaissinr  r > . - 
Cental  d'Avignon*  * $ Aw*"°* 


tile  Rhone, 

[Vw. 

Cornea. 

Vaucluar. 


■ 11  The  country  of  Ut*  Basque*  (L * Pay a it, a Bastptts,)  Chalosse  | 
(La  OU/mm)" — The  Pays  its  fhu<p its,  called  alao  La  Busmta^  La 
Pays  liasaua  (the  Basque  or  Biacayan  countries,)  and  French  Biacay 
(Biscay*  Fruncaisr,)  extended  along  live  sra  coaat  from  the  Adour  to 
the  Spanish  frontiera.  It  war  divided  into  Labour  (LabourA  {Moreri,) 
Pays  de  Labour,)  including  all  the  tea  coaat,  with  the  town#  of  Hay! 


phin,  and  that  the  country  should  be  possessed  aa  a particular  sovereign- 
ty  and  not  incorporated  with  Uie  kingdom.  Since  then  the  eldest  rona 
of  the  kings  of  France  have  born  the  title  of  dauphin*. — F. 

d “The  Baronies  (La  Baronnits)" — a inountainoua  country  in  the 
aouthrrn  part  of  Dauphiny  (diooear  of  Gap— department  of  the  Drome.) 


aouthern  part  of  Dauphiny  (diooear  of  Gap— dei 
consisting  of  the  two  great  baronies  of  Mevil 
and  Mnnlaub&n  — I*. 


tnenl  of  the  Drome;) 
(Mevillona.  Moren) 


nnne  (the  capital,)  Andaye  and  St.  Jean  de  Lux  ; Lower  Navarre 
face  note  h p.  1(K2|1  and  Soule  ( Pays  it  Soule,)  extending  along  the 
Pyrenees  brtiveen  Bearn  and  Lower  Navarre.  (Maulron  the  capital.) 
Bee  alao  the  account  of  the  department  ol  the  Lower  Pyrenees 
(notes) — Chaloaar,  a country  in  Gascony,  east  of  the  Landea  (proper) 
— 8t.  Sever  the  capital. — P. 

* A coontxy  in  Gascony  (Cuicnnc.  Moreri) — Condom  the  capital. 
(Enc.  M«th  >— P- 

* A email  country  in  Condomo'is— Cabaret  the  capital.  (Enc.  Meth.V— P. 

* A province  ofTrance,  with  the  title  of  county— divided  into  Upper 
(eastern)  and  Lower  (western,)  and  including  Auch  (the  capital,)  Mi- 
rande  and  Lrctoure. — P. 

r A province  of  France,  with  the  title  of  county  (Voogien;)  united 
to  the  crown  by  Henry  IV.  (Moreri) — situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, between  Bearn  and  Comminges,  and  divided  into  the  Mountains 
(Montagna)  on  the  south,  containing  the  two  principal  valleys  of 
Lavedan  and  Bareges,  the  Plain  (plaint  it  Bigorrr ) north  of  the  firmer, 
extending  from  Bagnrrc*  and  Lourdes  to  Vic  dr  Bigorrr,  and  including 
Tarbea  (the  capital,)  and  Ruslan  on  the  north-east,  bordering  on  Asta- 
rac  (a  district  in  Armagnac— Mirande  the  capital.!— P. 

* Comminges  (Vosgten.)  Cominge,  Comingrs  (Moreri.) — A province  i 
and  county  of  France,  finally  united  to  the  crown  in  the  Kith  century — 
situated  on  the  Garonne  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  between  Bigorrr  | 
and  Couse rans  ; divided  into  Upper  Comminges  on  the  south  (St.  Bor-  , 
train!  de  Commingra  the  capital,)  and  Lower  Commingra  on  toe  north 
(Lombex  the  capital.)— A small  port  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Bertrand  dr 
Commingra,  included  in  Languedoc,  was  called  Little  Commingra. — P. 

“ Conserona  or  Cousrrans  (Vosgien.)  Cosermns  (Moreri.) — A small 
country  with  the  title  of  viscounty  (nrosaid,)  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  between  Comminges  and  the  County  of  Foil,  (St.  Lazier  the  - 
capital) — united  with  the  county  of  Bigorrr  1357,  whrnce  it  passed  to  ; 
the  house  of  Navarre,  and  was  annexed  by  Henry  IV.  to  the  crown  of 
France. — P. 

* The  government  of  Beam  included  Bearn  Proper  and  Lower  Na- 
varre, both  of  which  belonged  to  the  house  of  Navarre  and  wrre  united 
by  Louis  XIII.  to  the  crown  of  France  in  1620.— Bearn  Proper,  or  the 
Principality  of  Bearn,  was  bounded  by  Bigonre  on  the  east,  the  Pyre- 
nees on  the  south,  Soule  and  a part  of  Lower  Navarre  on  the  west,  and 
Gascony  Proper  and  Lower  Armagnac  on  the  north,  and  included  Pau 
(the  capital,)  Olofon  and  Orth  ex — P, 

* “ Basse- Navarre  " — The  kingdom  of  Navarre  consisted  originally 
of  the  Spanish  province  of  Navarre  (Upper  Navarre)  and  I^ower  Na- 
varre in  France.  It  was  divided  into  six  bailiwicks  (mtriniada,)  five 
in  Spain,  and  the  sixth  consisting  of  Lower  Navarre  (the  only  part  of 
the  kingdom  that  remained  to  John  D 'Albret,  after  his  possessions  in 


* Gapen^ui*  (Ene.  Meth.)  Gapan^ois  (Moreri) — formerly  a county; 
Gap  the  capital. — P. 

' Embrunois,  Ambrunois  (Moreri) — Embmn  the  capital.— P. 

* Brianrunmiia,  or  Bailiwick  of  Rrian<;on.  (Moreri.^— P. 

k Greaivaudan  (province  of  Grenoble.)  (Moren.) — Graiaivaudan 
(territory  of  Grenoble.)  (Enc.  Moth.) — A mountainous  country  extend- 
ing along  the  lacn*  and  the  Drsc  ; Grenoble  the  capital — bounded  W. 
and  N.  W.  by  Virnnuia,  N.  and  N.  E.  by  Savoy,  E.  by  Brian^oiinoia, 
S.  E.  by  Embrunois,  8.  by  Gapen^ois,  and  W.  by  Valrntinois. — P. 

* u Royanes. " — Roymnex  (Enc.  Meth.) — A small  country  in  Dau- 


S.  E.  by  Embrunois,  8.  by  Gapen^ois,  and 


Valrntinoi*. — P. 


pinny,  in  the  diocese  of  Dir;  Pont  dr  Royan  (Pont  en  Roy  ana  (Vos* 
gien)— 7 or  d leagues  8.  W.  of  Grenoble)  Uie  capital.— P. 

I A country  in  Dauphiny.  in  the  environs  of  St.  Paul-Troia-Chatcaux 


(.fugusta  Tritastitutrum.y — P. 

* A country  on  Ute  Rhone  (originally  a county,)  ceded  with  Di- 
ota  to  Louis  Xl.,  then  dauphin,  in  144b,  and  annexed  to  Dauphiny — 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  (the  former  extending  from  Uie  Iarre 


Spain  had  been  usurped  by  Ferdinand  in  1512.)  Lower  Navarre  was 
separated  from  Upper  Navarre  by  the  Pyrenees,  along  which  it  extended 
between  Boole  and  Labour,  ana  also  on  the  north  of  the  farmer  to  the 
Principality  of  Beam.  It  included  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  (the  capital) 
and  St.  Palais  — P. 

* Dauphiny  (Dauphin/)  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower — the 
former  including  Greaivaudan,  Bnanronnoia,  Embrunois,  Gaprncoia, 
Rov arm i- x and  toe  Baronies  , the  latter.  Vie nnois,  Valentinois,  Dioia 
and  Tricastin.  It  was  part  of  the  second  kingdom  of  Burgundy  (found- 
ed by  Boaon  in  87!>)  till  its  extinction  in  KKw.  The  counts  of  Albon, 
who  in  the  12th  century  took  Uie  title  of  dauphina,  then  acquired  the 
greater  part  of  it,  viz.  Greaivaudan,  Viennots,  Embrunois,  GapeiKoi* 
and  Bmnconnoia.  Humbert  II.,  toe  last  of  these  dauphina,  ceded  bis 
territories  in  1340,  to  Charles  V.,  then  grandson  of  Philip  of  Valois,  on 
coaditiun  that  he  and  his  heirs  should  oear  the  arms  and  title  of  oau- 


tn  the  Drome,  and  Uie  Intler,  from  the  Drome  to  Uie  county  of  Ve» 
naiaain,)  and  including  Valence  (the  capital,)  Romans,  Si  Marccliin 
and  Montrlimiut, — P. 

> A country  on  the  Drome,  between  Greaivaudan,  Gaprncoia  and 
Valrntinois — originally  a county,  annexed  to  Valentinois  in  llctU  , Die 
Uie  capital. — P. 

* Situated  between  the  Rhone  and  the  lsrre — Vienne  the  capital.— P. 

■ Provence,  which  hod  been  governed  by  its  counts,  was  united  to 

the  crown  of  France  by  Chorlea  VIII.  in  14p*7.  It  waa  divided  into 
Upper  (on  the  north)  and  Lower  (on  the  south,)  and  included  within 
its  limits,  besides  the  county  of  Provence,  properly  so  called,  toe  coun- 
ty of  Forcalquier  (annexed  to  the  county  of  Provence  in  111*3,  whence 
die  kings  of  France,  aa  taking  the  place  of  toe  counts  of  Provence, 
i were  styled  in  all  provincial  acta,  counts  nf  Provence  and  Forcalquier,) 
Avignon  and  the  county  of  Venaiaatn,  which  belonged  to  the  Holy  See. 
Uie  county  of  Nice  (detached  from  the  county  of  Provence  in  ISHtf.atid 
annexed  to  Savoy,  now  Sardinia^  and  the  Principality  of  Orenge,* 
which  belonged  to  the  princes  of  Nassau,  and  was  finally  ceded  to 
Louis  XIV.  or  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  when  it  was  annexed  to 
Dauphiny. — P. 

•The  Principality  of  Orange,  (5  Itafttea  tons  by  3 broad,)  was  enclosed  la  tbs 
county  of  Vsisalssln.  It  was  originally  n cuwMy.  but  look  Uie  title  of  principality 
about  Uw  beginning  of  the  IXth  century  ; In  1331,  It  pawn!  tnio  Uw  bint**  of  Nsnr&u- 
Orange,  which  terminated  In  the  person  of  William  111.  uf  England  hi  1709.  It  waa 
U»en  claimrtl  b>  Frederick  William  I , of  Pni*»in . who  ceded  bis  right  to  Louis  XIV., 
by  wboiu  U bod  previously  been  occupied,  la  1713. — P. 

• The  inland  was  not  included  in  any  of  the  ancient  provinces  [“ — in 
any  of  the  32  great  provincial  governments.") 

► The  County  of  Venaiasin  (Lt  Comtat  Venausin;)  also  called  Ve- 
naisar  ( Moreri)— situated  between  Provence,  Dauphiny,  the  Rhone 
and  the  Durance,  and  including  Carpeatraa  (the  capital,)  Venasque 
(the  former  capital,  from  which  it  derived  its  name,)  Catraillon  and 
Vaiaon.  It  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Toulouse  till  1£&,  when  it  was 
ceded  to  the  Holy  8ce  by  the  agency  of  St  Louis;  the  popes,  however, 
yielded  it  again  to  the  counts  of  Toulouse  in  1243,  but  it  waa  finally 
restored  to  tor  Holy  Bee  by  Philip  the  Hardy  in  1273. — P. 

s The  County  ol  Avignon  (Lr  Comtat  d'.irirnon ) — consisting  of  the 
city  and  territory  of  Avignon  arid  tin?  laurg  of  Sfauricre  (Moren.)  The 
city  of  Avignon  formed  itself  into  a kind  of  republic  in  the  11  to  cen- 
tury, holding  in  common  of  the  counts  of  Provence  and  Toulouse.  In 
IS MD  the  sovereignty  waa  vested  entirely  in  the  counts  of  Provence,  of 
whom  it  was  purchased  in  134H  by  Clement  VI.  and  thus  came  into  toe 
possession  of  the  Holy  Bee.  The  two  counties  of  Venaiseut  and  Avig- 
non formed  the  papal  sovereignty  of  Avignon. — P. 

' These  two  small  countries  were  not  ceded  to  France  by  the  papal 
government,  os  has  been  already  remarked,  till  1791. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE, 


THI  POPULATION,  SURFACE,  EXTENT  OF  ROADS4  AND  INLAND  NAVIGATION,  AND  VALUE  OF  LAND,  IN  EACH  DEPARTMENT. 


■ 

mm 

Niimtoirf 
>f  i ahaba. 
Uuila  to 

Captttli  of  depart  menu,*  *ubpr* 

Relative  attend 

Moan  annual 

Revenue  of  the 

load* 

DartSTMsrrt. 

Population. 

5s 

lecture#-  sod  dk*ee**.«l 

every  square 
league. 

hectare. 

lessor*. 

•quilt 

league. 

Population 

i 

III 

w-— 

Vineyard*. 

in 

Prseca. 

Aw 

341,628 

295 

1113 

Bouro 
Belleyf  - 
Gex 

Nautua  - 
Trevoux  - 

- . 8424 

- - 5284 

- - 2647 

- - 3684 

- - 3000 

1406 

779 

65,100 

18,000 

25  75 

16,016,000 

Au.it 

• 

489,560 

315 

1226 

Laon  - - - 7354 

Cbateau-Thiorry  4345 
St.  Quentin  - 17,661 

Soi»BoriH|  - - 7483 
Vemns  - - - 2687 

1589 

552 

103,100 

9400 

35  65 

23,994,000 

Allies 

285,302 

293 

953 

MouLiN*t  - 14,525 

Gannat  ...  5003 
Paltsse  ...  2268 
Mont-Luqon  - 4567 

1493 

685 

123,000 

12,000 

15  — 

13,130,000 

Alps  (Lower) 

153,063 

368 

405 

DiGNF.f  - - - 3955 
Borer  lunette  - 1759 

Castellano  - - 1930 

Forcalquier  - - 2133 
Siateron  - - - 3920 

365 

56,400 

10,000 

5 99 

1,145,000 

Alh  (Upper) 

125,329 

215 

4.11 

Gtpf 
Brians  on 
Kmbrun  - 

- - 7015 

- - 2835 

- - 2300 

1213 

12,300 

1000 

6 20 

5,234,000 

Ardecue 

328,419 

277 

1120 

Privas  ...  4199 
ririmf 

L’Argentiero  - 2797 
Tour  non  ...  3606 

1394 

498 

28,800 

16,000 

19  48 

13,210,000 

Ardennes 

281,624 

256 

1043 

Meziereb 

Rethel 

Rocroy 

Sedan 

Vouziert 

- - 4159 

- - 6147 

- - 3500 

12,608 

- - 1880 

1261 

449 

155,900 

2500 

16  93 

11,234,000 

Arriege 

211,932 

281 

811 

Foix  - - 
Pamiersf 

St.  Girona 

- - 4938 

- - 6246 
. - 4450 

981 

21 

51,600 

16,200 

15  20 

9,841,000 

Aube 

241,162 

306 

752 

Titov Esf  - - 25,587 

Arcia  aur  Aube  2G5fa 

Bar  aur  Aube  - 3751 
Bar  sur  Seine  - 211- 
Nogent  sur  Seine  3325 

1223 

224 

84,500 

21,000 

21  05 

27,472,515 

• “ Royal  roods  "—groat  rood*  supported  by  the  nation,  in  distinction 
from  thow?  supported  by  the  commune*. — P. 

► 14  Prefecture*.”  * Arrondbarments. 

4 The  sign  1 denotes  the  capital  of  a bishopric  , and  the  sign  J,  an 
archiepiscopol  town.— {The  whole  number  of  arrhhiahop*  and  bishops  ' 
markrd  in  this  table,  i*  fourteen  of  the  former,  and  sixty-six  of  the  lat- 
ter, corresponding  with  the  numbers  in  the  Table  of  the  Clergy  in  leBH 
lftjg.) — Before  the  revolution,  there  were  eighteen  archbishops  in 
nee,  {exclusive  of  Avignon,)  and  114  bishops.  (Euc.  Meth.  17H3.)— By 
a decree  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1790,  the  number  of  archbishops 
was  reduced  to  10,  (called  metropolitan  bishops.)  and  that  of  bishops  tn 
83,  one  for  each  department.  By  the  concordat  of  leOI,  lire  number  of 
archbishops  in  France  proper  was  fixed  at  10,  and  that  of  bishops  at  5). 
(Ed  Eorye.V— In  the  silmanach  Imperial  of  1813,  the  number  of  arch- 
bishops in  France  proper  is  stated  at  nine:  viz.  Paris,  Besancon,  Lyons, 
Aix.  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  Bourgea,  Tour*  and  Rouen;  that  of  bimops, 
at  41.  In  the  Jllnunuwk  Rnyol  nf  1822,  the  number  of  archbishops  is  I 
stated  at  twelve:  via.  Paris,  Bcsnncon,  Lyons,  Aix, Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  j 
Bourges,  Tour*.  Rouen,  Reims,  Sens  and  Avignon  ; that  of  bishops,  at  ' 
44.  Among  tlic  bishoprics  marked  in  this  table,  the  following  are  not !! 


contained  in  the  list  of  1822:  vii  Briley,  Moulins,  Gap,  Vivid*.  Pa- 
nders, Rhode*,  Marseilles,  Tulle,  8t.  Claude,  Aire,  BUhb.  Le  Puy. 
Chalons,  Langros,  Verdun,  Newra,  Beauvais,  Torbea,  Perpignan. 
Montauban,  Frrius  and  St.  Dir  . and  among  the  orobbisboprica,  thoae 
of  Aurh  and  Alby.  These  bishoprics  and  archbiohopnca  all  existed, 
however,  before  the  revolution,  except  that  of  Moulins. — P.] 

• The  metre  is  equal  to  39.371  English  inches.  Tr. 

,IThr  Hectare  la  nearly  equal  tn  two  English  acres.  Tr.— [The  Hec- 
tare la  equal  to  1 1,860.46  English  square  yards,  or  9 acres,  1 rood,  35.4 
rods,  nearly. — P.] 

« “ Rrvrmi  territorial  " — n-tums  from  the  soil.  The  total  of  tliese 
sums  amounts  to  1,578I98H/»15  francs,  (the  department  of  the  Doubt 
not  included.) — In  a memoir  on  the  commerce  of  France  and  her  colo- 
nies. published  in  1789,  Uie  value  of  the  produce  of  agriculture  was  esti- 
mated  at  I .*26.000,000  livrea.  (Ed.  Eucyc  )— The  value  of  capital  vested 
in  agricultural  pursuits  is  estimated  at  37^.j22,0(il.476  francs;  the  gross 
annual  produce  at  4.(178  francs  ; the  expenses  of  cultivation  at 

3 ,334 jflflo />J5  francs;  and  tie  nett  profits  at  1,344,700,370  francs.  (Enc. 
Aroer  ) — P. 

* Vivien  is  not  the  capital  of  a sabprefecturc.  (Aim.  Royal.) — P. 
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Population. 

Suffice  Id  Number  of 
pnoftaphl  i Inhabitant* 

Capital*  at  Departmenti,  Habpre 
lecture*,  and  Diocean. 

Relative  relent 
Ul  metre*  lo  a*- 
cry  *q.  league. 

Number  of  hoc  tarn. 

Mean  annu 
•I  valve  of 
the  hectare 

, Revenue  of  the 
land. 

leafuea. 

league. 

Names. 

Population. 

i 

at 

hi 

5*1 

Wood*. 

Vineyard*. 

i it 

Fnuaca. 

Doubs 

254,312 

276 

878 

Besan^onJ  28,795 

Bean  me  2235 

Pontariicr  4549 

Montbelliard  4605 

1038 

362 

113,300 

8000 

20  99 

Drome 

285,791 

336 

824 

V ALSJCCE't’  10,283 

Die  3187 

MoutcKmart  7589 

Nyons  2744 

818 

479 

92,500 

19,000 

17  75 

12,813,000 

El-re 

421,605 

298 

1418 

EvRBtrxf  9729 

Lea  Antlelvs  3460 

Bernay  4738 

Lou  vie  re  9242 

Pont-Audeincr  5398 

1396 

876 

97,800 

18,000 

40  43 

29,741,000 

Eu re  and  Loir 

277,782 

304 

8G8 

Chartres’!"  13,703 

Chateaudun  6452 

Dreux  6247 

Nogent  le  Rotrou  6658 

1201 

99 

45,000 

7,000 

31  01 

19,419,000 

Fimsterrb 

502,851 

350 

1376 

QuiNPERf 

Brest 

Chateaulin 

Morlaix 

Quimperll 

10,032 

26,655 

2426 

9761 

4724 

1142 

143 

12,700 

19  80 

15,328,000 

Gard 

347,550 

303 

1103 

NiMEsf 

Alais 

U»» 

Le  Vigan 

39,068 

10,252 

5622 

4246 

163G 

346 

81,300 

100,000 

26  30 

20,656,000 

Garonne  (Upper) 

407,016 

339 

1153 

rocLOUlK|  55,319 

Muret  .3:101 

St.  Gaudens  5629 

Vi ! lefranche  25 1 5 

943 

' 

498 

48,300 

57,300 

30  42 

22,448,000 

Gers 

.307,601 

311 

967 

AiciiJ 

Condom 

Lcctoure 

Lombez 

Mirnnde 

10,844 

4149 

3104 

9343 

3243 

1336 

11,400 

74,000 

22  09 

16,415,000 

Gironde 

539,151 

517 

1010 

Bordeaux^ 

Bazas 

Blaye 

La  Iteole 

Le*parre 

I.ibourne 

93,519 

1903 

2881 

2600 

950 

894.3 

699 

550 

85,600 

110,000 

31  72 

39,907,000 

IIeraclt 

339,560 

315 

1029 

MoNTPELIERf  35,842 
Beziers  16,515 

Lodere  9842 

St.  Pons  6121 

1176 

70 

70,400 

75,000 

27  17 

21,580,000 

Ille  and  Vilaine 
i Inure 

553,45.3 

321 

1661 

Ren.n  Rtf  29,377 

Fougcres  7880 

Monlfort  aur  Meu  1.316 
Redon  2998 

St.  Malo  98.33 

Vitr6  9083 

1956 

181 

20,000 

306 

26  40 

19,477,000 

237,628 

354 

649 

Cll  ATE  AUROUX  11,010 
Le  Blanc  4642 

Isaoudun  11,22.3 

La  Chatre  4272 

1056 

102,000 

14,000 

12  22 

9,944,000 

Inure  and  Loire 

290,160 

321 

879 

TocrsJ 

Chinon 

Loches 

20,920 

4406 

3500 

905 

1058 

73,600 

36,000 

21  18 

14,978,000 

IsERE 

525,984 

420 

1204 

GuF.NOBLEf  22,149 

La  Tour  du  Pin  1770 

St.  Marccllin  2540 

Vienne  13,780 

1135 

381 

130,700 

22,000 

24  45 

24,134,000 

VOL.  II. — NOS.  151  k 152. 
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Dipuratm 

SbiAm  Ii 
r"o*r»phi 

Number  of 
inhabitant* 

Relam*  mmt 
in  mrirealoe*- 
«ry  aq. 

Number  c f hectare* 

JMean  annu 
at  value  of 
lb«  hectare 

Revenue  of  Uia 
land- 

league*. 

league. 

Name. 

Population. 

i 

m 

HI 

Wond*. 

Vlaayanla, 

Ui 

Franca. 

Morbihan 

427,453 

360 

1157 

VANNEst 

Iaorient 

Ploermel 

Pontivy 

11,289 

15,310 

5984 

7770 

1605 

489 

18,300 

600 

20  — 

14,741,000 

Moselle 

409,135 

339 

1110 

Metzj  45,276 

Briey  1717 

Sarregueraincs  3608 

Thionville  5821 

1222 

280 

132  000 

4,500 

25  63 

16,528,000 

Mocthj  of  the  Rhone 

326.302 

256 

1225 

MaRSEILLEat  115,943 
Ai«t  23,132 

Arles  19,869 

953 

625 

41,000 

26,500 

26  77 

23,588,000 

Nievre 

271,777 

334 

772 

NEVERsf  15,782 

Chaleau-Chinon  2214 
t’lamccy  5447 

CoBiio  5973 

1122 

188,000 

12,000 

16  85 

12,050,000 

North 

962,648 

283 

3188 

Lille  69,860 

Avcanea  3311 

Cambrayf  17,031 

Douav  19,880 

Dunkirk  24,517 

Hazebrouck  7644 

VTalenciennea*  19,841 

2061 

205 

57,000 

69  56 

44,206,000 

North  Coast 

581,684 

375 

1470 

St.  BaiEuxt  9963 

Diiian  7175 

Guingamp  5919 

Latin  ion  5269 

Loudcac  7033 

104.3 

149 

19,000 

22  68 

19,258,000 

Oisx 

385,124 

297 

1332 

Beauvais! 
Clermont 
Compiegne 
Sen!  is 

12,865  1787 
2406 
7 162 
5019 

374 

83,300 

3,500 

39  80 

25,906,000 

Oh.ii 

434,379 

283 

1492 

A LENNON 

Argentan 
Doinfront 
Mo  rt  ague 

14,071 

6044 

1670 

5405 

975 

58,900 

29  22 

22,096,000 

Pur  de  Dome 

566,573 

•109 

1353 

laaoiro  3649 

Riom  6095 

Thic  rs*  11,613 

995 

220 

54,200 

22,000 

24  28 

22,428,000 

Pyre n act  (Lower) 

412,469 

386 

1036 

Pau 

Bayonnet 

Mauleon 

Oloron 

Orthez 

11,761 

13,498 

1054 

6429 

6834 

1824 

189 

11,200 

16,700 

16  79 

15,392,000 

P\  REN  EES  (Upper) 

s 

§f 

233 

907 

T.ARBEsf 

Argcles 

Bagneres 

8712 

878 

7037 

1216 

67,500 

11,000 

13  85 

7,769,000 

Pyrenees  (Extern) 

151,372 

205 

699 

PERNONAjrf  15,3.37 

Ceret  3078 

Prades  2795 

1569 

47,200 

53,500 

16  30 

7,351,000 

Rhine  (Lower') 

535,167 

210 

2384 

Strasuuag+  49,708 

Saverne  4993 

Schelestat  9600 

VV  eissemburg  6 1 46 

1565 

958 

156,600 

14,400 

42  38 

24,692,000 

Rhine  (Upper) 

408,741 

194 

1903 

Colmar 
Altkircb 
Be  fort 

15,496 

2395] 

4803 

1778 

617 

160,000 

15,000 

37  19 

19,196,000 

* Valenciennes  vu  in  the  tubptefectilTe  of  Doner  to  1822.  (Aim.  • Ambert  is  tiro  the  capital  of  a tnbfwelreturc  in  the  department  of 
JUjral  )— P.  r Puy  dc  Dome.  (M.  B)-P. 

h Seer  is  not  the  capital  of  a rubprefecturc.  (Ala.  Royal  ) — P. 
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Papulation. 

Suribca 

in 

plikiU 

Number 
of  Inbatit 
lull  So 

o 1 Depart  limit*,  Pubpi* 
WcUir*»  and  Dtcxeaoa. 

Relative  extent 
kn  idMih  to 

•virry  H)aut 

Number  at'  hectare*. 

lliu  annual 
value  at  tin 
hectare. 

Revenue  «r  U» 
kand. 

league*. 

•qirnrc 

league. 

Moms. 

Fopututon. 

i 

et 

IN 

a~- 

Wood*. 

Vineyard*. 

m 

Franca. 

Rhone 

416,575 

141 

2954 

LvokbI  145,675 

Vi  lie  franc  ho  5275 

1362 

~863 

12,000 

13,800 

39  — 

21,353,000 

Saone  (Upper) 

32G.G11 

262 

11  7a? 

Vesoul 

Gray 

Lure 

5252 

7203 

2808 

1202 

763 

130,300 

12,000 

31  89 

18,336,000 

Saone  and  Loire 

515,776 

290 

1150 

Mi  cOM 
Aultinf 
Chalons 
Chiiroltea 

Liulianx 

10,965 

9936 

10,609 

$013 

3170 

1266 

825 

132,000 

12,000 

30  — 

28,480,000 

SaKTHE 

446,519 

323 

1326 

Le  M.vNst 
La  Fleche 
Mainers 
St.  Calais 

19,477 

5412 

5846 

3752 

1105 

41.6 

48,600 

10,400 

28  16 

19,596,000 

Seine 

1,013,353 

24 

.3-1,398  Paris* 

St.  Denis 
Sceuux 

890,431 

5731 

1529 

5498 

381 

4,100 

4,800 

216  — 

54,418,000 

Seine  (Lower) 

688,293 

300 

2181 

UovenJ 
Dieppe 
Havre 
-N  nulchatcl 
Yvetot 

^ 90,000 
17,077 
21,049 
3169 
9853 

2556 

671 

70,600 

20,000 

31  11 

30,305,000 

Seise  and  Mansi 

318,209 

301 

1007 

MELUM  7199 

Coulouuniers  3530 

Fontaine  bleau  7400 

Meauxf  7836 

Proviiw  5076 

1898 

499 

84,100 

67  85 

44,323,000 

Seine  and  Oise 

440,851 

278 

1385 

Versailles!  29,986 

Corbeil  4051 

Erampes  7867 

Mantes  sur  Seine  370! 

Pontoiso  5370 

Rambouillet  2958 

1722 

834 

73,400 

16,900 

40  27 

25,421 ,000 

Sevres  (Two) 

288,360 

296 

947 

Niort 
Rressuire 
Mclle 
Part  he  nay 

15,799 

1344 

2228 

4184 

763 

162 

39,200 

20,000 

23  87 

13,049, OCX) 

Somme 

526,282 

305 

1667 

Amiens! 

Abbeville 

Doulens 

Montdidier 

Peronne 

42,032 

19,520 

3690 

0730 

3777 

1907 

367 

55,000 

45  38 

29,064,000 

S mu  its  or  Calais 

648,969 

338 

1852 

A HR  A si 

Jl<  ilnme 
Uoulagno 
Moot  retut 
St.  Uuier 
St  Pol 

22,173 

6830 

19,314 

4194 

19,019 

3556 

2006 

479 

46,600 

45  43 

32,305,000 

Takn 

327,655 

290 

1083 

Alby£ 
Cast  res 
Guillac 
Lavaur 

10,993 

15,663 

7476 

7037 

1072 

248 

41,900 

23,000 

24  97 

15,562,000 

Tans  and  Garonne 

241,586 

1)4 

2083 

Mont  u'«axt  25,466 

C laEtel-SuTaain  7067 
Moismc  10,115 

2296 

1093 

11,300 

30,000 

38  76 

16,453,000 

Var 

311,035 

368 

828 

Draciuionak  8035 

Brtgmdlea  6170 

Graaae  12,716 

Toulon  30.171 

1102 

111,700 

42,000 

27  17 

22,000,000 
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D*FA*TIUIIT«. 

Population. 

Burfecr  In 
Bposraptu 

Number  of 
inhnbitanU 

Capitals  of  Departments,  Stibpre 
feuiimi,  and  Dlornsss 

Relative  c stent  j 
III  |lK-t»*vt  |»  ev- 
ery sq.  league. 

Nanberof  hectare*. 

Mean  snnu 
al  value  of 
tha  hectare. 

Revenue  of  tlie 
land. 

cal  M|«are 

league*. 

Irafuc. 

Naves. 

r«>pulMl.n. 

| 

li! 

Woods. 

Vineyard*. 

in 

Fraace. 

V ACCEUSE 

‘233,048 

167 

1342 

Avignon} 

Apt 

Carpentra* 

Orange 

31,180 

5433 

9756 

8864 

457 

299 

74.100 

45,000 

29  78 

13,614,000 

Vendee 

322,826 

341 

328  Bourbon-Vendee  3129 
jFontenay  7493 

. Luf  o«t 

Ixn  Sallies  d*01onne  471*3 

974 

252 

19,600 

16,000 

19  80 

15,607,000 

VlESiTE 

267,670 

349 

747 

PoiTIER>t 
Chatelleruult 
Civ  ray 
Loudun 
Moutmnrillon 

21,563 

9241 

2192 

5044 

3539 

1008 

122 

57,500 

33,000 

15  30 

12,082,000 

Viense  (Upper) 

276,351 

290 

919 

LlMOGEsf 

Bcllac 

Rochrchouart 
St.  Yrieix 

25,612 

3100 

1550 

2746 

1062 

21,600 

3000 

12  85 

8,189,000 

VOSGES 

379,839 

552 

1420 

Epinal 
Mirecourt 
Neufchatcau 
Reiiiireinont 
S«.  Diet 

7951 

5608 

3667 

4148 

7339 

2051 

216,400 

4000 

18  66 

14,335,000 

Yonue 

342,116 

364 

915 

Acxf.rre 

AtiIIob 

Joigny 

Sena} 

Tonnerre 

12,348 

526 1 
5263 
8685 
3650 

1198 

494 

156,900 

36,000 

20  57 

17,520,000 

TABLE, 

EXHIBITt**  n Til*  DltT Mtll'TI ON  OF  THE  *U*PA C*  lit  FRANCK , ICCOUIXH  | 
TO  THX  CSKA  TO  WHICII  EACH  FART  IS  APPLIED. 

n«ctMH.  1 1 


Arable  [And 22 ,81 H ,000  • 

Vineyards  - - • * • 1,H77,0U0 

Kitchen  Guibni  - ...  34<(000 

Garden*  and  Orchards  - - - - 687,000 

Miscellaneous  Culture  • • 780,000  ’ 

Olives  •••••■  41,000  ' 

Hops  60,000  .. 

Chestnuts  ••••••  406,000  f 

Parks,  Groves,  Nurseries  - 30,000  i 

Wood*  and  Forest*  (lUu)  * CX‘21,000  j 


3»fiU>fioo  S 


Amount  brought  up, 
Willows  and  Alders, 

Pastures 

Meadow*  - 

Waste  Lands  ( Terns  incvlUs) 


Mine*  and  Quarries  « 

Building*  - - - 

Canals  (navigable  and  for  irrigation) 
Ponds  - 

Marshes  • 

Roods,  rivers,  mountain*,  rocks 


RMItW. 

33,659,(100 

63.000 
3/»25,0(10 
3,488,000 
3 ,84 I jOOO 

7.000 

28.000 

213.000 

9.000 

213.000 

186.000 

6j&&5,000 


Total 


51,777,000 


[The  superficial  e*tent  of  France  has  been  reccntlj  estimated  by 
Baron  C.  Dupin  at  63,533,420  hectares,  or  132,694,000  Rngtish  acres. 
(Ene.  Amer.) — P.] 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE 


or  COURTS*  AND  ACADEMIES,*  EXHIBITING  THE  NUMBER  OF  CRIMINALS,  AND  ALSO  THAT  OF  SCHOLARS  (MALES,)  RELATIVE 
TO  THE  POPULATION. ACCORDINO  TO  THE  TABLE  (Carif)  OF  M.  M.  BaLBI  AND  GuERRY. 


Heats  of  the  Boyai  Courts 
aail  Academics. 

1 

DrimrtmrnU  to  1 IN' if  )uri*d*rtlna. 

PofwUtio*. 

eausiMsu- 
TbO*V  condemned  for 

tbe  prrNMi  J property, 
ini*  out  oil  one  oul  of 
every  every 

rtaie*  *faln« 

both  property 
mill  pemMMn, 
one  mjI  of 
every 

WHM4U 
{Male*),  one 

out  of  every 

Agen* 

. 

- 

Lot  and  Garonne,  Lot,  Gers  - 

925,000 

29,839 

17,130 

10.882 

55 

Amiens  - 

_ 

Somme,  Oise,  Aisne  - - - - 

1,401,000 

72,466 

10,061 

9596 

12 

Anger* 

. 

- 

Muyenne,  Sarthc,  Maine  and  Loire 

1 ,259,000 

51,740 

1 1 ,694 

9536 

58 

Aix4 

. 

Lower  Alps,  Mouths  of  the  Rlione,  Var  - 

190,000 

23,700 

10,127 

7383 

Iso 

BiSTIA4 

. 

. 

Corsica  ------- 

18.5,000 

2968 

9098 

2237 

Besan^on 

- 

Upper  Saone,  Doubs,  Jura  • • 

892,000 

39,940 

1 1.066 

8663 

12 

Bordeaux 

. 

• 

Charente,  Dordogne,  Gironde  - 

1 ,356,000 

43,277 

15,048 

11,115 

55 

Bouroes 

. 

Indre,  Cher,  Nievrc  - 

758,000 

18,488 

14,125 

11,147 

67 

Caf.n 

_ 

_ 

Calvados,  Channel,  Omc  - - - - 

1,647,000 

18,858 

9675 

8085 

29 

Colmar* 

. 

Lower  Rhine,  Upper  Rhine  - 

944,000 

21,456 

7613 

5608 

14 

Dijon 

. 

. 

Upper  Marne,  Cote  d’Gr,  Saone  and  Loire  - 

1,131,000 

45,892 

12,767 

9988 

13 

Do  DAY 

. 

North,  Straits  of  Calais  - 

1,606,000 

46,327 

7296 

6298 

15 

Grenoble 

_ 

• 

Isere,  Drome,  Upper  Alps  - 

937,000 

26,271 

11,244 

7874 

20 

Limoges 

_ 

Upper  Vienne,  Creuac,  Corrcze 

814,000 

59,771 

20,183 

15,654 

89 

Lyons 

. 

. 

Loire,  Rhone,  Ain  ----- 

1,114,000 

11,259 

1 1 ,367 

8912 

28 

Metz 

- 

Ardennes,  Moselle  - 

691,000 

34,435 

9092 

7148 

13 

Montpelier 

- 

Audo,  Avevron,  Herault,  Eastern  Pyrenees 

1 ,107,000 

21,565 

15,614 

9024 

34 

[Nancy 

• 

Mcurthc,  Meuse,  Vosges  - - - - 

1,089,000 

36,300 

10,404 

8094 

12 

INimes 

. 

. 

Ardcche,  Gard,  Lozere,  Vmicloae  - 

1,048,000 

18,027 

13,941 

7841 

30 

Orleans 

- 

Indre  and  l>oire,  Loirct,  Loir  and  Cher 

816,000 

33,000 

8594 

6818 

36 

Paris 

. 

. 

Aube,  Eure  and  I^oir,  Marne,  Seine,  Seine 

] 

and  Marne,  Seine  and  Oise,  Yonne 

2,907,000 

57,057 

4075 

3563 

15 

„ 

Lower  Pyrenees,  Upper  Pyrenees,  Landes 

900,000 

37,000 

12.736 

9.507 

19 

Poitiers 

_ 

Lower  Charente, Two  Sevres,  Vendee,  Vienne 

1,303,000 

44,931 

8966 

7460 

42 

Rennes  - 

• 

North  Coast,  Finisterre,  lile  and  Vilaine, 

I-ower  Loire,  Morbihan  - - - - 

2,523,000 

37.661 

10.906 

8457 

97 

- 

. 

Allier,  Cantal,  Upper  Loire,  Puy  de  Dome 

1 ,400,000 

37  ,.500 

38,214 

12, 814 

16 

(Rouen 

Eure,  Ix>wer  Seine  - - - - 

1,110,000 

26,016 

5268 

4382 

22 

|ToULOU5F. 

- 

- 

Arriege,  Upper  Garonne.  Tam,  Tam  &.  Garonne 

1,224,000 

25,151 

1 1 ,823 

8070 

46 

1 

Mean  temi  for  the  whole  kingdom 

ill  ,847,000 

32,411 

9322 

7285 

23 

* The  Royal  Court*  {Court  Royal  eg)  hare  original  jurisdiction.  both  | over  the  school*  of  ever)*  grade  in  their  district.  Tlwwr  are:  1.  The 
civil  and  criminal,  and  are  also  courtg  of  appeal  from  the  inferior  tribu*  Kacultk**,  of  which  there  were  in  aix  of  Catholic,  and  two  of 
nals  [ Tribunaus  dr.  premure  Instance— Trikunaui  Hr  Com  merer .)  both  Protestant  Theology,  eight  of  Law,  three  of  Medicine,  seven  of  the 
in  civil  and  criminal  raw*;  they  correspond  to  the  Circuit  Court*  in  the  Science*,  and  six  of  Letter*  : II.  the  Royal  College*  (Lyceum*,  under 
V-  Stale*. — There  are  m France:  1.  the  Court  of  Carnation,  or  Supreme  the  empire.)  of  which  there  were  38.  including  five  in  Pari*;  III.  the 
Court;  II.  the  Court  of  Exchequer  (four  dr*  Comptra) : III.  the  Royal  Secondary  School*,  auxiliary  to  the  Faculties,  us  the  Secondary  School* 
Court*  (27  in  numbrr,  a*  in  the  table;)  IV.  the  Inferior  Tribunal*  of  Law  arid  Medicine ; IV.  the  Institution*  (High  School*)  and  Board- 
( Tribuiuiuide  prrtmrr*  InjJanrr — District  Court*,)  hnth  civil  and  crimi-  1 ing  School*  (/Vimioim)  ; and  V',  the  Primary  School*.  To  thme  may 
nal  in  their  jurisdiction,  of  which  there  ia  one  in  each  arrondiwu-uwnt ; lie  added  different  Special  School*, supported  by  tile  government,  auch  a* 
V.  the  Justice  Court*  (jwrticrs  dt  ft*rr,)  of  which  there  are  one  or  more  the  Normal  School,  the  Polytechnic  School,  the  Military  and  Veteri- 
in  each  of  the  cantons,  into  which  Uw*  arrondiHneinrnt*  are  subdivided ; ! nary  School*.  &«.— P. 

and  V I.  the  Commercial  Tribunal*  ( Trihuiumx  dr  Commrrr*,)  establish-  * Agen  i*  the  srat  of  the  Royal  Court—1 Cahora,  tliat  of  liie  Academy, 
x*d  in  different  towns  (riUrt) — 213  m number  in  1R23  (Alin.  Royal.)— P.  in  tin*  district. — P. 

6 Education  (Public  Instruction)  in  France  ia  under  the  general  di-  * The  Royal  Court*  of  Aix  and  Bastia  rCoraica  Aim.  Royal]  form 
rection  of  the  Council  of  Public  Inatructinn.  acting  under  the  authority  ' two  districts,  both  under  tin?  jurisdiction  of  only  one  Academy  [that  of 
of  Uk?  Minister  of  the  Interior.  (Under  the  Imperial  government.  Aix.]  M.  II. — There  was  an  Academy  at  Ajaccio,  under  the  Empire, 
public  education  was  subject  to  the  general  contro  of  the  Grand  Mas-  (Aim.  Imp.  1813.)— P- 

ter  and  Council  of  the  University.  The  University,  which  included  * Colmar  ia  the  acat  of  the  Royal  Court — Stroaburg,  that  of  the 
all  the  schools  in  the  empire,  wa*  divided  into  as  many  Academies  a*  II  Academy. — P. 

there  were  Imperial  Courts.)  The  number  of  the  Academies  now  1 Riom  is  the  seat  of  the  Royal  Coart— Clermont,  that  of  the 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  Koval  Courts,  with  one  exception.  These  , Academy.— P. 

Academies  hare  a Rector  and  Inspectors,  who  exercise  a supervision  j| 
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TABLES, 

EXHIBITING  THE  LAND  AND  NAVAL  FORCES. 


STAFF  OFFICERS,  4*.* 


ARMY. 


Stair  Officer*,  Ac.» 


Marshals  oTTnnce  • - 

Lieutenant-Generals 

Majof-OeneniF 

Co  (one  la  ... 

Lieutenant-Colonel* 

Major*4  ... 

CapUDn*  ... 

lieutenants 

Sub-  Lieutenant* 

Pupil*  at  lilt*  Royal  Staff) 
School1  - - J 

Pupils  and  Sub- Lieutenants*' 
iGovernnr*  and  Lieutenant*  ) ' 
of  the  fcltW  - ) 

Major*  and  Adjutants  of  fort*' 
[Chaplains  and  Sccrrtahn  of 
the  different  garrnmna* 
Guard*.  Artillery  and  En-  ) 
graet-r*'  ) 

ISuperintcndent*  over  work-  / 

| men,  Jbc>  ) 

{Secretaries  and  Commissary) 
General  (Swiss)  - $ 

Military  Intendanla  dfc  Sub-) 
In  tendon  t*  - - | , 

T..U.1 


i 

V 


11W 


fr 

1 

a 

1 

i 

a 

I 

1 i 

t 

s 

e 

If 

n 

V 

I 

37 

36 

n 

170 

Sv 

98 

59 

944 

67 
160 

1 

r» 
i (j 

68 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

~ "3 

J 

» 

14 

4 

12 

155 

288 

116 

104 

240 

7«36 

16 

4 



— 



— 

40 

80 

50 

— 

— 

G 

136 

— 

— 

— 

110 

- 

HO 

— 

— 

— 

231 

— 

231 

— 

— 

— 

400 

409 

MO 

516 

— 

1076 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

34 

- 

- 

230 

955 

i«4i  363 

750 

7.W45 

KING’S  MILITARY  HOUSEHOLD, 


King’s  Military  llosaebold. 

i! 

= a 
*1 

! is 
111 

iL 

iis 

II 

t K 

1 

3 

K 

1 

u 

pi 

2 

Officer*  and  Guard*  - 
Chaplains  and  Medical  Offi-  ■ 
cer*)  • • )| 

Total,  ( 

3 

h 

25 

17 

l:ux 

356 

1808 

56 

ism 

* “General  Staff  (£^tf-.tfdj>or  Gln/ral)  of  the  army.” — The  General 

Staff  under  the  imperial  government  (1813,)  consisted  of  Uie  following 
gra<le*  of  officers,  via.  lieutenant*  of  the  emperor  <2) , manihal*  of  the  em- 
pire pit)),  roloneln-gencral  (5),  inspectors-gencral  (6),  general*  of  divis- 
ion, general*  of  brigade,  and  adiutanls-oomrivandant. — Under  the  late  i 
government  of  the  Bourbons  (1822,)  it  oonaiated  of  the  following  grades,  i 
vi*.  coloneU-general  (4.)  marshals  of  Prance  (12,)  lieutenant-generals,  ! 
bearing  tins  title  of  governors  of  military  divisions  (13,)  lieutenant- 
generals,  and  marshals  dr.  rump.  Beside*  thr-sc,  there  was  the  Roval  1 
Staff  Corp*  (Corj m Royril  Jr  C F.UU-M*jur ,)  created  by  a royal  ordinance  ! 
of  May  15.  1818,  combating  of  the  following  grades,  vix.  lieutenant-gen-  I 
cml*  (8)  and  mandril*  Jr  ramp  (16,)  detached  from  the  general  staff,  u 
colonels,  lieutenant-colonels,  majors  (chefs  Jr  b* lailian,)  captains,  lieu-  )j 
tenants,  li<’iit<''n(nti  sido-Nvwrf,  wb-liouk'Dauts  aidu-iaawrr,  and  nub-  ! 
lieutenant*  llrrrs.  Attached  to  tin*  corps,  there  was  a school  of  appli-  jj 
ration  at  Pari*,  under  the  direction  of  a military  ataff,  nine  military  pro-  l 
feasors,  including  three  adjunct*,  and  five  oivil  proti-sanr*. P. 

* “ Mao  chaos  de  cainp"— Marshal*  Je  ramp,  officer*  on  whom  the 
inferior  dutie*  of  the  marshals,  in  arranging  and  marshalling  the  umv. 
were  devolved.  (Rees'  Cyc.) — P. 

* “Chefs  de  bataillon"— - Commandant*  of  battalions,  correspond- 
ing to  majors  in  the  British  sendee. — P. 

4 “ Pupils  (dffws)  of  the  Royal  Staff  Corpa.** 


•Army 

Officer*  of 
all  rank*. 

tialxiffirer*, 

Brisadivr*/ 

Corporals, 

and 

Soldier*. 

Total. 

Total  In 
«»cA  Body.* 

| 1 Chosen  men* 

5 J Depart-  < Foot  ) 

x J mental  1 Horse  j 

1 Corsican  light  troops* 

P J Cavalry 
fo  J Artillery 

o*  1 Stationary  companies  * 
riijTiiMqs 

| w{Es? 

% J Cnralry 
p 1 Artillery 

Military  Equipage 
[Stationary  companies 

16 

587 1 
16* 

528 

182 

520 

102 

8 

234 

6840 

364 

9199 

1131 

49 

220 

301 

9G00I 

9600) 

405 

10,200 

44<» 

5916 

1487 

236 

4639 

100,104 

7K« 

28,079 

14,309 

676 

5480 

317) 

I2j687v 

421  j 

10,7»1 
4644 
<436  | 
1580 
244  j 

4K73 
115,944  ) 
7896S 
31,171 
1 5,530) 
725) 
5700 

13,425 

23,641 

4873 

123^40 

31,171 

16^255 

5700 

Brought  > Stall 

13,280 

205,616 

218,906 

Total  number* 

224,714 



• “ Sieves  soos-lieutcnans" — Pupils  with  the  rank  of  sub-lieuten- 
ant,— P. 

f “ Places”— Wore*  dr  gverrt  (garrisons),  including  fortified  towns, 
fort*  and  military  punts. — P. 

« “Almoner*  {‘lumoairrs— chaplain*,}  aecrrtarira  and  porter*  (porUers 
— gate-keepers)  of  the  garrisons  (places.)" 

y Tlicsc  two  items  stand  thus  in  the  original : 

“ Gardes  d'artillerie  cl  do  genie  profrsmnt- 1 — ( — I 1 — |— I — I I 

Chefs  d'  ouvriers,  dtc.  ...  }—  )560|516t — I — | — !1076|" 

This  is  doubtless  a mistake,  and  should  read  : 

“ Gardes  d'  axtiUrrie  et  du  genie  prufeseaut, 

cliefi.  d' ouvriers,  &o.  - - - |— 1560|5ICl— |— |— J1076T 

The  following  are  enumerated,  in  Taylor’s  Statistics,  under  the  head 
of  Military  Employments,  not  connected  with  the  line  of  the  army,  and 
ranking  in  pay  with  company  officers,  vix.  Guards  aud  conductor*  of 
artillery,  master  artificers,  and  chief*  of  workmen  at  arsenal*.  Guards 
of  artillery  are  attached  to  the  schools  of  engineers- — P. 

1 M Not  employed  (JispaniUes.)” 

I u Almoner*  and  Health  Offioera  (ojuiers  it  ***/<*.)" 

• “ Quarter-masters  ( mar/ckauz  n four  tuts  Jt  logis.)" 

1 “—of  the  corps  of  engineers  (d*  g/nie.)" — A detachment  of  th« 
corps  of  engineers,  commanded  by  two  lieutenant-colonels  and  a cap* 
tain,  was  attached  (1822)  to  the  King's  Military  Household. — P. 

" “Ordinary  Foot  Guards  (Gardes  a pird  (rrdiaaires.)" — The  Guards 
of  the  King's  Household  (1822)  consisted  of  four  companies  of  body 
guard*  (gardes  Jti  corps— cavalry)  and  ono  company  of  ordinary  foot 
guard*.— P. 

■ “ Gendarmerie  d'  tlite"— instituted  for  the  service  of  the  royal 
it  aide  no-*  at  Paris.— P. 

° “ VoRigeurs." 

9 “ Compagnies  s6dentairca” — veteran  companies. — P. 

s “ Total  effective  force." 

r Subalterns  in  the  cavalry,  corresponding  to  corporal*  in  the  infan- 
try.— P. 

• 11  Corps.” — The  military  force  of  the  kingdom,  exclusive  of  the 
King's  household,  conflicted  (Irtfif)  of  the  following  corpa,  vix.  Royal 
Staff.  Royal  Guard,  Gendarme*  (Gendarmerie.)  Artillery,  Engineers 
(Glair, ) Geographical  Engineers,  I n&ntry  and  Cavalry. — r. 
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EUROPE. 


[BOOK  CXLVI. 


NAVY.  • 

V«**tla-  Naval  Staff 

1 Ship  of  the  Line  .... 

14  Frigate# 

0 Sloops*  of  war  * . . . - 

16  Brig*  from  «xtren  to  twenty  gun* 

5 Sloop*  of  eighteen  guns  (Advioc-Ro*t*)e 
13  Schooner#*  of  sixteen  gun* 

1 Small  Brig  . . . • • 

1 Gun-Brig  ..... 

2>  Schooner*  ..... 

9 Cutter*,  Lugger*,  Advice  Boat*/  Ate. 

1 Flotilla-ship  ..... 

4 Steaiu  Vmwi  .... 

7 Sloop*1’  of  Burdrn  .... 
16  Flat -bottomed  Barge**  ... 

1 Transport 

2 Vessel*  in  commission  - 

Slave  Ship1'  ... 


MX) 
4196 
HO 
It  HitS 
500 
1040 
63 
4 8 
1165 
27!) 
2* 
H>1 
924 
652 

:w 

371* 

217 


ASIA. 


mirpo*Tiir. 

Ccast  of  Coromandel. 

Pondicherry  and  the  district*  of  Villenour  and  Ba- 
hotir“  *, 

Karikai."  and  the  four  neighbouring  magamms  or 
diatricl*  ..... 

Coart  of  the  .V«tAn*  Cirrars* 

Taiwan,  and  it*  JUdsart  or  dependencies , factory  at 
Mawilipatant  .... 

Bengal. 

Chandemagore  and  it*  territory;  Gorcttit  and  dif- 
ferent factories  • 

Coast  of  Malabar. 

Mahe  and  it*  territory ; factory  at  Calicut 
Gulf  of  Cambay. 

Factories  at  Surat  ... 

ARABIA. 

Factories  at  Muscat*  and  Mocha* 


179,000 


J- 179,000 


126 


12,926 


Total  Population  506,000 


TABLE  OF  THE  FRENCH  COLONIES. 


TABLE  OF  THE  CLERGY  IN  1828. 


AMERICA. 


Martinique  ..... 

92,500' 

96,000’] 

Guadaloupe  ..... 

Dependent***. 

Mirinpknto  • 

The  Sainted  .... 

Deswiit  ...... 

8t.  Martin  (Eartem  part  of) 

Guiana  - 

- 12.000  | 

) 111,000 

122*,(I00 

- lAkX' 

- l :.m 
4,000, 

18,400 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 

• 

UOOj 

AFRICA. 

Bonn!)  and  La  Calle.  Factories  for  the  Coral  Fisheries 


•JMtRGAl. 

.Irrondissemenl  of  Si.  Isntis. 

Island  of  St.  Louis:  neighbouring  island*  of  Ba-  I 
bag  hr,  Salal  and  Ghibar;  diflrrent  settlement*  on 
the  riser,  live  Esrahs  or  Gum  Market*;*  i»*rt  of 
the  coast  from  Cape  Blanco  to  the  Bay  of  Iof 
.irrondisMtmeni  of  (lore*. 

Island  of  Gorre;  the  coast  from  the  Bay  of  Iof  to 
the  factory  of  Albrrda  on  the  Gambia 

Island  of  Bourbon  .... 

Island  of  St.  Mary,  near  the  eastern  coa*t  of  Mada-  ) 
gasrar  «■**"" 


20,000 


89,400 

600 


101 DG01 


* **  Nary — Effective  force.”  * “ Corvettes." 

« “ Oorvetti**-av mm  of  1H  gun*." 

•>  “ SclMWoef-brigs  (jsoCleUts-brieka.)”  • “Aviso*." 

f **  16  (labarts.  of  which  nine  are  fitted  a#  merchantmen  (arW*  com' 
mereia/rmant.)" — (labor*  IS  a French  word  signifying,  indeed,  a flat  bot- 
tomed large,  with  *aiU,  employed  a*  a lighter,  or  iu  navigating  rivers; 
hut  in  the  French  navy,  it  signifies  a fiats  or  store  ship,  sometime#  of 
400  of  500  too*,  (line.  Meth.  Diet,  Mar.) — P. 

I “School-ship  (raisst  and  colt)  • * 253  ) 

Vessel  in  commission  - - 118"  ) 

h M Prison-ships  [Mtimtas  dt  frrrthuie  )'’ 

* The  Saintes  arc  six  rocky  islet*,  three  leagues  8.  E.  of  the  south 
point  of  Bnw-Terrr  (Guadaloupe.)  Two  of  llu-in  are  large  ; one  four, 
the  other  time  nuie*  in  circumference  : between  Uh'w  two  is  a third, 
a large  rock.  (Tuckey'a  Mar.  Geog.  vol.  IV.  p.  271.)— The  Sointcs  (Los 
Saintrs)  are  three  amnll  island*  S.  E.of  Basar-Tcm,  (Vosgien.) — P. 

I Bona.  (M.  B t.  IV.  p.  561.  line.  Meth.) — P. 

* F.rraU  or  Edulle,  originally  a Pm  venial  term  signifying  a port 
for  shelter;  now  used  chiefly  in  the  Levant,  for  a sea  port  in  which 
there  is  a factory  or  consul'  (Knc.  Meth.  Marine.) — The  great  gum 
market  ia  held  on  a desolate  sandy  plain  on  the  nortli  bank  of  the  Sen- 
egal,  between  Podor  and  St.  Lotus.  (lid.  Encyc.) — Ascending  the  S«B- 
eg  a.  I,  (we  nly- five  leagues  from  St.  Lout*,  is  V Kseale  dt  Desert,  on  the 
right  bank,  a considerable  trading  place  fur  gum.  Sixty  leagues 
above  St  Louis  is  the  fort  of  Pudor  on  the  left  bonk.  (Tuckev,  VoL  11. 
p.  509. 510.)— P. 

1 The  total  of  the  sums,  her*  incloded,  is  100  000.  The  Facto- 
ries on  the  coast  of  Algiers  are  not  here  included,  in  the  original, 


Cardinal*  ..--*--5 
Ecclesiastical  peer*  of  France  ....  20 

Archbishops  ....--•14 
Bisliups  • 6# 

Vicars  general 468 

Titular  canons  ......  664 

Honorary  canon*  ......  1788 

Curates*  .......  3083 

Officiating  minister#4  ......  22,475 

Vicar*  57C5 

Chaplain*  • - * * • • * * 438 

Almoners  639 

Parish  priest*,  who  preach  or  confess*  ...  1976 

Priest*  appointed  to  teach  or  direct  different  seminaries*  - 1044 

Ecek-riasueal  pupils  in  the  somiwine*  and  colleges,  and  with  the 
curates  (cur/*)  - • • * - 44.244 

Ecclesiastics  employed  in  the  universities/  exclusively  of  those 
in  the  primary  school*  .....  673 

Number  of  women  aud  girls*  in  3084  religious  houses  * 19,340 

Total  102,923 


COMMERCIAL  TABLE, 


XX1I1BITI5G  THE  MEAN  qCANTITV  or  THE  riUSCIKAL  IMPORTS  AND  EX- 
PORTS I OR  THE  TEARS  1620,  1827,  AND  1iSS3,  ACCORIHSO  TO 
OrriCIAI.  REPORTS. 


[The  kilormmnip  I*  **|H*I  to  JMk.  3 Of  - ft  dr.  Avolidiipol*.  The  Ihuie  w equal  I* 
teiijxilKO.  Tim  litre  is  equal  to  41.1C99  Lnploli  cubic  inches.  Tr.] 

Im**ru.  EtjwiW. 

Raw  and  carded  silk/  Kilog.  1.100,000  300,000 

Raw  and  wrought  wax,  * * 480,000  240,000“ 

Greaso**  and  tallow,  ...  940,060  350,000 


or  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  sum  total  was  intended  for  110,000. 
— P.  » Villenoor  and  Bahoor. 

» Karical.  (Toe  key.)  • “Serkars." 

p “ .WtUcs" — vi/J# 4 1 (Port.)  a Tillage — P. 

t “The  residency  ( residence)  of  Goretti.'' 

* “Ma*nale" — Mnscat.  • “ Moka" 

* “ Cures"— parish  priests.  * “ Dhshtim" — officiating  priest®. 

9 “ Priests  settled  iktilutwf  ) in  parisliCB,  with  the  privifegeof  preach- 
ing and  hraring  confession. *' 

» *•  Pnest*  employed  as  director*  and  teacher*  in  wminarie*." 

* —the  university See  note  b p.  1030. 

r of  nuns  ircliffitUMa.y* 

1 “ Raw  silk,  in  enrnons,  reeled  (gv^gr)  or  carded,” — Grtgr  is  silk  rim- 
ply  wound  or  reeled  fmm  thr  cocoons,  without  the  ulterior  operation* 
ot  spinning  and  twisting,  such  as  most  of  that  imported  from  the  Le- 
vant. (Enc.  Meth.  Diet.  Comm.) — The  refuse  of  raw  uitk.  after  reel- 
ing, is  carded  and  spun  into  a thread  called  floe*  (fisuret.) — P. 

44  In  17S-*,  the  value  of  the  wax  candle*  exported  to  the  French 
Colonies,  was  591 ,000  franrs.  (Taylor  * Stat-)— P. 

•*  “ Graime*." — Tliis  term  includes  all  uimnal  oils,  whether  fluid,  as 
whale  and  fish  oil,  or  consistent,  os  tallow  (Enc.  Meth.  Diet. 
Comm.)— P. 
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Eif»o 

Bone(  and  horn#,  • Kilog.  1 ,900,000  OO^HK) 

Tobacco  (in  Irtf)  • - - , 3/330/100  1,700,000 

- — manufactured,  • — 100,000 

Raw  and  dressed*  hemp,  ...  6,000,000  60,000 

Raw  and  drraaed"  flax,  * * 1,800,000  1,750/100 

Colton, 3o  ,000,000  3/HX).000 

f Lead,  • - - 10,000,000  51  /)00 

Cupper.  • 6/JOOjUOO  18,000 

Tin,  - ■ - 1,000.000  G.000 

Metals,-:  Iron  and  itifl,  ...  15,000,000  050,000  ‘ 

Gold  in  ingots  and  money,11  25,004)  30,000  i 

Silver  in  ingots  and  money,  * 670,000  90,000  1 

PJaUna,  • - * 100  5 J 

Salt  and  rock  salt,*  - • • 4,500/100  <‘4,000,000 

Sugar,  ....  50.000,000  8.500,000  . 

Coffee,  .....  17,200,000  8,500/100  [ 

Wines,  • • Litres.  2,400,000  100,500,000 

Brand  y and  liqueurs  * Idem.  • 1,400,000  574*50,000 

Flax  and  hemp  (manufactured.) '*  Idem  * 5.180,000  1 ,800,1100 

lwirr  and  blonds,  (Value  in  Francs,)  1/WO/X10  1, 750,000 

Woollen  Stull*,  • • Kilog.  50/100  1,000,000 

Silk*  and  gauze,  - Idem,  40,000  570.000 

(Cotton  stuns,  - • Idem.  130,000  2,0541,000 

Felt  Hat*,  • • Number.  tUJO  230.000 

Cutlery  and  hardware/  - Kilog.  1,050,000  2,000,000 

Articles  of  Fashion,  (Value  in  Francs,)  9,000  3.200,000  1 

Furniture,  * * Idem.  160/100  1/160,000 

Appmumati*  T»lue  of  the  ) Franc..  B&SflOOflOO  610, 000,000 

imports  and  exports,  ) 


COMPARATIVE  BUDGETS  OK  FRANCE 

IN  ITS#,  IN  1«S  : YEAR  XI.)  AND  IN  ISM. 

8TATK  Or  THE  ttRABCES  Of  THE  KIHQOOM  PRESENTED  BT  BECKER  TO 
THE  STAYEI-UENERAL,  IS  1780. 

RECEIPTS.  Fibm*. 

General  revenue,*  .....  150,107,000 

Of  the  Posts,*  ....  12/100.000 1 

Different  Conveyances,*  • • 1,100/100 

Excise  and  customs,'  ...  50.220.000 

Domain*  and  forests/  • • 60/KR1/X10 

Lotteries/  ....  14.0041/100  134,240,  000 

Casual  revenues/  ...  3/mhi/nio 

Mare  d Or,k » - - - l/SOO/MO 

Powder  and  saltpetre/  • - 6O0JOUO 

Certain  fixed  revenues,  * • • 1/90/100  J 

Ordinary  imposts,1  pull  tax,  and  twentieths,1 "•  155/ >55 ,000 

* 14  Heckled  (ptirn/s)"  b “ —in  coin  and  bullion  (frnrf.)" 

* 44  Rock  salt  (sal-gem)  and  that  from  salt  works  (salines.)" 

J 44  Linen  and  benpeo  atuffi  (ftssw*  dt  lim  el  de  ehanere.)" 

* This  must  be  a mistake — the  litre  being  a measure  for  liquids.  ; 

It  is  probably  intended  for  kilogrammes,  as  under  woollens,  silks  and 
cotton*.— P.  r u Qnincaillerie" — hardware  in  general. 

« 44  Forme  gene ml«"  (General  farm  nr  lease.) — C ertain  branches  of 
the  revenue  teased  to  a company  of  farmers- general,  foe  a certain  sum, 
daring  a certain  term  of  years.  This  company  were  bound  to  account 
for  the  sum  engaged,  and  to  lienr  all  the  Itow-s  and  expenses  of  collec- 
tion, and  were  entitled  to  all  the  profits  Lhey  could  realize  above  the 
sum  stipulated  Among  the  branches  of  revenue  annexed  to  the /emir  I 
gtnirale,  wen*  the  monopolies  of  salt  and  tobacco,  duties  on  tlie  en-  ! 
trance,  issue  and  circulation  of  mercliandiar  (droits  dc  trades,)  stain|>-  : 
iug  (« unptt)  of  iron,  and  of  gold  and  silver,  &c.  By  a decree  of  Jan. 

9,  17841,  a new  distribution  was  made ; the  revenues  intrusted  to  the  : 
ftrmt  g l ninth  ^ being  confined  to  the  duties  on  import*  and  export*, 
and  to  those  arising  from  the  peculiar  privileges  ur  jtinnimolir*  to  be 
protected  on  the  frontiers  of  Uk*  kingdom,  at  the  barriers  of  the  capital, 
and  on  the  limits  of  the  provinces  reputed  or  treated  a*  foreign,  whilst 
those  from  the  etcisr  wen*  intrusted  to  the  regie  gi  ad  rale,  and  those 
from  the  domains,  including  stamp  duties,  to  the  general  administra - 
turn  of  live  domains.  The  number  of  the  farmerw-genernl.  previous  to 
1786,  was  40  , it  was  then  increased  to  GO.  The  number  in  17(44  was 
44— P 

*>  44  Ferine  drs  posies — Frrme  de*  messtgeries"  (Farm*  of  the  Post- 
Office  and  the  public  conveyances.) — The  revenue  of  the  Post-Office, 
and  that  of  the  public  conveyances,  were  each  leased  to  a company  for 
a certain  fixed  sura. — P. 

' 44  Regie  des  aide*  et  droits  minis." — Certain  branches  of  the 
revenue  intrusted  to  a company,  called  the  Regie  llin/ralr.  (general  ad- 
ministration or  direction,)  the  members  of  which,  called  regisseurs 
(director*.)  were  bound  to  collect  and  account  for  the  revenue- faithfully, 
for  which  they  received  certain  salaries  and  commissions,  the  govern- 

VOL.  II— NOS.  151  It  152.  OP 


fiwrt, 

Impost*  on  the  countries  in  which  the  state*  are  held,* 

Languedoc,  ....  9,767 ,250 *| 

Brittany,  ....  6,611,400 

Burgundy,  ....  4,128.196 } 34,556,027 

Provence,  ....  2,81*2,44X1 

Pau,  Bayonne  and  Foix,  . . 1 ,156,656  J 

Poll  tax,  twentieth*  oommuted,  and  deductions 
on  penaions,  ....  6,865,000' 

Impost*  tor  the  fortifications  of  towns,  575,000 

Bcnrficr  on  tlir  coin,*  - - 580,1)00 

Revenue  from  Uie  commercial  fund/1  - 4X16,000  10,736,4X10 

Different  rents.  . - 180,000  j 

Inten-*t  on  sum*  lent  to  the  United  States,  1/000,000  I 
Interest  on  *ix  million*  due  from  a German  prince,  300,04X1  j 

NeU  amount  of  the  receipts,  ...  475,294,027 

Expense  of  collection,  dee.  - . 830,000,000 

Total  amount  of  the  receipts,  * > 706,294,027 

Result. 

Expenses,  ......  531,444.000 

Nett  receipts,  ...  . 475/494,087 

Yearly  deficiency,  .....  66,149,973 

F.XFENSES.  fraw. 

King's  household.  Children  of  France,4*  Aunts  of  the  King  25,000.000 
Princes  of  the  blood  .....  8,240/KJO 

Foreign  Affairs,  Swiss  Lines'  ...  7,460,04X1 

War  department  .....  99,160,000 

Navy  and  Colonies  .....  40,500,000 

Road*  and  bridges*  .....  5/V6.I/XX) 

Royal  studs  • .....  81 4,000 

Perpetual  and  life-rents1  ....  162,486,000 

Different  interests  .....  44/XXl/NX) 

Salaries  of  the  different  offices  in  the  financial  department  14/102,000 


tnent  sustaining  all  unavoidable  losses,  and  providing  for  the  expenses 
of  collection.  The  revenues,  so  collected,  were  certain  branches  of  tho 
excise  and  internal  duties.— P. 

) “Administration  (ff/gir)  of  the  domains  and  forests— of  tlte  lot- 
tones — of  the  casual  revenues  [such  as  arose  from  the  duties  paid  on 
the  transfer  of  property  dejM-ndenl  on  the  royal  domains]— of  the 
more  d'or  [tax  on  offices,  grants,  commissions,  Ac.]— of  gunpowder  and 
saltpetre.1 — Each  of  these  branches  of  the  revenue  formed  tlie  subject 
of  a particular  administration  (rrgre.)— P. 

k The  Marc  d'Or  is  n sum  paid  to  the  king  by  a person  appointed  to 
an  office.  Tr.  [Whenever  on  individual  received  anv  grant,  permis- 
sion, office  or  commission  from  the  king,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  a 
certain  tax  called  6k*  mate  d'or , before  he  could  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
the  one,  or  perform  the  functions  of  the  other.  (Enc.  Meth.  Fi- 
nance.)—P.] 

1 44  Impositions." — The  taxes  in  France  were  divided  into  two  classes. 


»it.  • yuiu-ii  nun  jtruffnvtna  i luuiiiAi  m ii’H  IUB 

former  including  the  tallies  (taxi  * on  real  estate, and  on  per-wniaj  profits 
and  income),  the  poll  tax  (rapitation)  and  the  twentieths  (ptagridme*.) 


Twentieth  (ringin' me)— an  income  tax,  amounting  to  the  twentieth 
of  the  income  (rerrrni)  of  those  subject  toil — TTiere  were  three 
twentieths  in  operation  in  1789;  the  first  imposed  in  1749;  the  second, 
in  1756;  and  the  tliird,  in  17,62. — P. 


“ 44  Impositions  des  pay#  d'etat  "—The  provinces,  called  pays  d'itat, 
retained  their  provincial  estates  (nobility,  clergy  nnd  town*.)  which, 
howrvrr,  had  only  the  privilege  of  distributing  and  providing  for  the 
collection  of  the " tuxes  imposed  upon  them.  These  provinces  were 
Artois,  Bearn.  Brittany,  Burgundy,  Walloon  Flanders,  Languedoc, 
Provence,  Bignrrr,  Foix,  labour,  M arson,  Nebousan.  Soule,  and  the 
Four  Valley*  (Quatre  V&llfcea.)  They,  however,  enjoyed  different 
degrees  of  exemption  ; as  for  instance,  Burgundy  was  subject  to  the 
monopoly  of  salt  (gahelle.,)  and  to  that  of  tobacco;  Brittany  and  Bearn 
were  subject  to  the  monopoly  uf  tobacco,  but  not  to  that  of  salt , while 
Artois  was  subject  to  neither. — P. 

* 44  Profit*  on  coinage  and  forges."— Tlie  profits  on  coinage  amounted 
to  500/XX)  livres ; thuor  on  the  royal  furges,  to  60,000  livres.  (Taylor's 
Statistics  of  France,  p.  256.) — P. 

9 44  Caissr  du  commerce" — Commercial  bank. 

1 Tlie  king's  children. 

r **  Lignes  Suisse*. ’’ — This  is  doubtless  a typographical  error  for 
ligvrs  Suiters.  Swia*  league*.  (See  Enc.  Meth.  Diet.  lin.  t.  II.  p.  144, 
and  Taylor's  Statistics,  p.  255.) — Capitulations  or  treaties  were  entered 
into  between  the  king  of  France  ana  the  different  Swiss  government#, 
for  the  regular  supply  of  the  Swiss  troops  in  tin*  service  of  the 
former.  These  amounted  in  1784  to  15,500  men.  (Eoc.  Meth.  Diet. 


Econ.  Pol.  I_  I.  p.  P. 

4 44  Ponta-et-cnauasees" 


* 44  Rentes  pcrpetuellcs  ct  viageres  "— Perpetual  and  life  annuities. 
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EUROPE. 


(BOOK.  CXLTI. 


f'raiwA. 

Interest  and  expense  of  anticipation*  for  1790  and  1791  15,600,000 

Stipulation*  with  the  clergy  • 2,500,000 

Indemnities 3^35^)00 

Pennon!*  * 29,54)0,000 

King's  counsel,  chancellor,  keeper  of  the  seals,  secretary 
or  Slate,  Ac.*  . . * - . 3,1711,00(1 

Governor**  of  Province*  - 1,496,000  . 

Police  and  Guard  of  Pah*  - • 8,70(1,000 

Marshalsea4  of  the  Province  of  the  Isle  of  France  • liVl.OtKI 

Road*,  streets,  work*  and  quarries  near  Pari#1  - 1,037,000; 

Expense*  of  the  poll  tax  and  twentieth*  in  the  provinces*  7,120,000 
Sum*  allowed  to  collector*  and  taxmen*  of  the  revenue'  20/KM, 000  i 

To  the  officers,  paymasters,  Ac.  of  the  treasury*  • 3,753,000 

Ministerial  office**  .....  2,048,000 

Charitable  fund,  tom*  (granted  to  foreigner*1  . 1 ,002,000 

Suurn  fur  building  church***  and  sacred  edifice*  • 2,186,000 

Gills,  alma,  work*  of  charity,  mendicity  - - 6,076,000 

Commercial  bounties,  Ac.)  ....  3/4*4,000 

Public  Instruction,  King  a Garden  and  Royal  Library  1,2/7,000 
Public  building*  • 1/100,000 

Expense**  of  criminal  justice  ...  3,1  HO, 000  : 

Variable  expenses  in  the  provinces  ...  4,500,000  j 

Diftraot  expense*,  mines,  Ac.  ...  990.000 

Unforeseen  expenses  .....  5,400,000  | 

TottI  .mount  531 ,444 ,000  j 


STATE  OF  THE  FIffAffCRS  OF  I'RASCE,  COMPREHENDING  106  DEPART-  | 
mkiits,  iff  lsou  (ma  sj.) 

RECEIPTS  rnu  1 1 

Excess  of  the  receipt*  above  the  expenses  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  .....  2,000,000  i 

Land  and  heritable  taxes'  ...  220.200,000 

Personal  and  mnvrablr  taxes  ...  32/4)0,000 

Additional  centime*  for  departmental  expenses  15,7*3,000 

Door*  and  windows  ....  l»i, 000,000  j 

Patents  and  tolls®  .....  17,500,000  I 

Register*  and  forests*  ....  190,000,000 

Customs  - 40,000,000 

Post  Office  .....  11,000/KN) 

Lotte  he* 12,000/100 

Balt  works 3,500.000 

Suretiship  for  justices  of  the  peace,  clerks,  Ac.0  • 4,000,000 

Accidental  ana  miscellaneuus  receipts  - - 4,717,000 

(,«' i; 

Foreign  Receipts*  .....  20,000,000  . 


Total 569,500,000 

EXPENSES. 

Aatwnai  Debt- 


To  the  creditor*  of  the  state 
To  the  sinking  fund 
Liferent  MM 

Perpetual  debit  of  aix  now  depart- 
ments 

Lifrrcnt  debt.  Idem 


2,077,277 

510,558 


30,570,0m 
1 ,272,055 
l!l1!*Xll674 

| 3493^15  j 


• “Salaries  of  the  council,  the  chancellor,  the  keeper  of  the  scab, 
and  the  secretary  of  stale  of'  the  royal  household." 

fc  “ Intendanta" 

• A company  of  horse  police. — P. 

<1  « Paving  of  Paris,  and  labour  in  the  quarries  in  it*  neighbourhood.'1 

• “ Decharges  sur  la  capitation  rt  1c  vingUcmc  do  province.'’ — This 
item,  in  Taylor’s  Statistics,  i*  a*  follows : Keniissiun*  and  discharges, 
and  abatements  on  the  20  this  and  capitalinn*. — I*. 

( “Allowance  (trmirment)  to  receivers,  farmers,  Ac." — including 
charges  of  collection  (expense*  of  recovery.  Taylor’s  Slat.) — P. 

• 44  To  the  administrator*  of  the  treasury,  paymaster*,  Ac.” — To 
the  five  administrator*  of  the  royal  treasury,  pavers  of  interest,  Ac. 
(Taylor’s  Slat .)— P. 

k “ Bureau*  of  tlie  general  administration.’* 

• “ Refugee*." 

• “ For  the  encouragement  of  commerce." 

k Garden  of  Plants,  at  Paris. — P. 

1 “ Contribution  fancutie" — taxes  on  real  estate. — P. 

m “ Patents  1 iMtcnXts)  ' — tax  on  the  right  of  exercising  any  trade  or 
profession . — P.  “ 3 

• “ Administration  (rtgie)  of  the  registry  ( enr/vLttrcmenl ) and  for- 
est*. — Bee  note'*,— p. 


oennun  EXPENSES. 

Department  of  Justice 

of  Foreign  Affair* 

tj’S  i w C Ordinary  service 

iSTc  \ Kxtranriinary 

( Subsistence  purcliased  in  1001 


S . . 1 Ordinary  service 
J b c ) Bare  tic*  partly  reimbursed' 
2 fg  ) Interest  on  sureties* 

C**  ( Pensions 

Service  of  the  treasury' 

War  deportment 
Ministry  of  war* 

• 5a  ( Ordinary  service 

y ( Extraordinary 

Negotiation*  • 

Balance*  - • 


17.000. 0001 
88/500(000  S 

7,010,0003 
29,047,768  ) 

6.000. 000  r 

2 ,000 JOI  Ml  ( 

20.000. 000  3 

153.000,000  ) 

90.000. 000  5 

70.000. 000  1 
66,001/000  ] 


6c£>  ,500,000 


The  army  consisted  of  669,000  men,  viz. 

Infantry  ......  441 ,540 

Cavalry  .......  66,1)80 

Artillery  ......  46,460 

Engineers  ......  5,600 

Consular  Guard  .....  0200 

The  navy  consisted  of  thirty-four  ships  of  the  line,  thirty  frigates. 
150  sloop**  and  1000  armed  pinnace*,  besides  aix  ships  of  the  Line  and 
several  frigate*  on  the  stocks. 

Note. —France  was  at  peace  in  1602  with  the  European  powers. 


STATE  or  THE  VIKAffCES  OF  FRANCE,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  BUDGET  OF 
1630,  PRESENTED  TO  THE  CHAMBERS  IN  1629. 

RECEUT*. 

Dirut  Tuxti.  Truca. 

Land  tax*  *-  243,793,500' 

Personal  and  moveable  taxes  • 40,966/100 

Dcwrs  and  Windows  ...  15/127 /jUO  > 327,563,000 

Patents,  toltsr  ...  26/4)4,000 

Charge*  and  advertisements*  • - 050,000 

Additional  tux  on  timber**  ....  1,556/100 

Registers  and  domains**  ...  166/137,(100 

Forests 27.30U.000 

" 4‘  Sureties  (rautumnrmnu)  of  justices'  clerk*  (jrreffiers  if  justice  it 
pair.)” — Receivrrs  of  direct  taxes,  paymaster*  of  tlie  departments,  no- 
lane*,  clerks  (ffrffitrt.)  brokers,  esc.  were  obliged  to  depoait  in  ths 
sinking  fund  {mu ft  d ' tt mortissemml . ) a certain  sum  as  bail  or  surety, 
tlie  interest  of  w hich  was  paid  them  at  a certain  rate  fixed  by  law. 
(Peuehet.  p.  545.) — P, 

• “ Rrcette  citenowt." — Contributions  levied  in  the  conquered 
countries.— P. 

i “Dette  viagiro — Delta  perpetuelle.” — See  note  1 p.  1033. — P. 

' 44  Reimbursement  of  a part  of  the  sureties  deposited  in  the  linking 
fund."— See  note  P.  • See  note  P. 

‘ “Department  of  tlie  Public  Treasury”  (—of  tlie  imperial  treasury, 
1613.)  This  dc|«rtmcnt  was  united  with  tliat  of  the  Finances,  after  the 
restoration. — P. 

• “ Department  of  tlie  Administration  of  War.”— Under  the  imperial 
government  there  woa  a department  of  War.  charged  with  tlie  organiza- 
tion, pay  and  operations  at  the  army,  and  the  general  superintendence 
of  military  nffiir*.  and  a department  of  the  Administration  of  War,  or 
cnmmiiMiiry  department-  Roth  were  united  into  one  (the  War  depart- 
ment.) after  the  restoration. — P. 

• •*  Fund  in  reserve"— contingent  fund  — P. 

• “ Gun-boats  (chaJoapes  ertnomuirct )" 

• “ Contribution  fbocien." — See  note  *. — P. 

• 44  Patents."—  See  note*  P. 

• 44  Costa  (fruit)  and  advertisements."—  .Id enlistment,  in  finance,  is 
an  offirjul  notification  by  a receiver  or  collector  to  such  as  deby  the 
payment  of  llu-ir  taxes.  (Em.  Melb.  Diet.  Jurispr  ) — P- 

•*  “ Additional  tax  on  the  woods  of  tlie  communes.  — The  extent  of 
the  nationnl  forrsb,  as  given  by  Peochel  <Stal.  de  la  France,  1605,) 
was  2/W3/XJ0  hectares ; that  of  the  woods  belonging  tn  the  comnumes, 
2, 1)00 /M)0  hectares ;,  and  tlial  of  tlinan  belonging  to  individuala,  1,500,000 
hectare*. — P. 

u,<‘  Registry  and  domains." — Under  the  empire,  the  administration 
(rigif)  Of  the  registry  and  domains  was  elinrged  with  tlie  revenue 
arising  from  tlie  fees  for  the  recording  of  all  legal  instruments  in  thr  pub- 
lic registers,  the  stamp  tax,  duties  on  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  rents 
and  sales  of  the  national  domains,  including  the  sale  of  wood  from  the 
national  forests,  and  other  minor  branches  of  revenue.  (Pcuchct.) — P. 
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Custom*. 

Duties  on  inporta  ...  104,165/00) 

export*  ...  1,448/60  ] 

nut  • • • 54/50/00 } 163/90,000 

navigation  ...  2/72/00  I 

dift-rent  article**  • - 755,000  J 

Indirect  Taxes. 

Du  tie*  on  wine*,  spirit*,  Ac.b  • * 10G/98/00'] 

carriages,  Ac.e  ...  33J5CSijnO  1 O1o«wt  ruv* 

gunpowder  ...  4 ,096/00  J 

Pont  Office  • ...  30/40,000 

Lottery  ...  . 12/00/00  * 

Gaming  houses4  - ...  5/4)0,000  j 

Miscellaneous  Products. 

Salt  work*  and  aalt  mine**  - ...  1 /on, 000 

Benefice  of  the  mint  - ...  140,000 

Produce  of  tin*  mine*  - ...  2411,000 

Receipt*  from  different  debt*'  - ...  f4Nl,000 

Product*  in  different  department*  of  the  state  - • 1 ,200.000 

Indemnities  for  military  supplies*  • • • 150.000 

Re*titulinna  nude  to  the  *t*U*  - . • . 70,000 

Receipt*  from  schools  and  place*  of  exerebe*  - - 50.000 

Service*  in  arresr4  - ...  ft), (inn 

Eventual  receipt*  * ...  1,601,000 

Verification  of  weight*  and  measure*  ...  800.000 

Eventual  receipt*  from  the  departmental  • - - 7 0 on.  I 

Improvement*  in  the  customs,  domain*,  and  indirect  taxes11  3/4)0,000  j 
Interest  on  the  Spanish  debt  of  80/00/00  franc*  • - 2,1140, 000  I 

Total  ....  - 979,368,000  ' 

Excess  of  the  expenses  - • 2,1.** ,000 


Sums  payable  on  order. 
Royal  council  of  public  instruction 
Tax  on  brerrla  of  invention1  • 
Management  of  powder  and  saltpetre  works* 
Gold  and  silver,  retained  after  coinage* 


Civil  List, 
National  debt, 


( Legion  of  Honour,  • 3,400,000") 

Peer*,  retired  senators,  Ac,  2.703.000  j 


9,636,000 

32.000,000 

9t)9/IH/00 


Registered 

pensions. 


Civil, 

Military, 

Ecclesiastical, 

Donee*/ 

Superannuated  fund/ 

| Chamber  of  peers, 

I deputies, 

I Mint 

j Registry,*  - 
I Sums  paid  to  emigrants 
and  colonists, 


1/4)0 .000 
45/4)0/100 
5,450/00 
1/10/00 

783.000 
800/00 ' 

600.000 
1,440.000 
s.VM/mo  f 


* “ Miscellaneous  duties.”  b 44 —on  liquors  in  general " 

* “ — on  carriages,  cards  (nrrfrs),  aalt.  navigation,  Ac.” 

* 44  Ferine  des  jeux  a Paris." — The  revenue  arising  from  the  gaining 
bouses  at  Paris  in  farmed  by  the  government. — P. 

* 44  Suit  works  and  rail  mini**  in  the  eastern  part  of  France” — 
in  Lorraine  and  Fmnche-Comtc,  particularly  the  extensive  salt  works 
at  Balm*  in  the  latter. — P. 

* 44  1). dirts  de*  finances- '—sums  due  tn  the  treasury  from  individuals 

charged  with  the  collation  or  disbursement  of  the  public  monies 
(eomptablfs.)  an  determined  by  the  court  of  exchequer  (roar  dcs  romptes.) 
(Enc.  Meth.  Diet.  Fin.)—  P.  « “ —rem placemen*  militaire*. 

* 44  llecette#  sur  le*  exercicea  clos," — Lumet,  in  finance,  is  the  pe- 

riod of  service  of  an  officer,  aa  of  a collector  o*  receiver.  The  accounts  1 
of  the  period  are  called  comptee  de  Vezereie*.  Accounts  are  said  to  be 
closed  when  balanced  and  settled. — P. 

* “ Capital  de  rentes  (service  de  l'arriirt.)” 

) 44  Eventual  resources  of  the  departments." 

* Fine*  for  forfeiture  to  the  customs,  A u*.  (amende*  sur  Us  douanes, 

Ac.)”  • Patent  rights. — P. 


* 44  General  direction  (direction  glnrraU)  of  powder  and  saltpetre 
works." — This  is  the  name  of  an  office  in  the  war  department,  establish- 
ed at  the  ararnal  in  Pan*. — P. 


* Tlie  original  properly  signifies : 44  Boms  retained  at  the  mint  for  the 
expense*  of  coinage'  —called  also  the  seignorage  of  the  ooin,  or  the 
royal  profit  (Utufiee  dm  rot)  aa  coinage. — V. 

* 44  Danataires.”  s 44  Subvention  aux  foods  de  retenue.” 

* 44  Cadastre  '— register  of  real  estate,  grand  list. — P. 

r “ Centra]  administration’- — Office  of  the  minister  of  justice. — P. 

■ “ King*  councils." — Under  the  late  government  of  the  Bourbons, be- 
*»de*  the  council  of  minister*  and  the  cabinet  councils,  which  had  no 
special  members,  there  was  a privy-council  and  a council  of  state. — P 


Ecclesiastical 

affairs. 


652/00' 1 
086/00 
14/64,000  I 
3,400,000  f 


ni,-  u/i.;,ia*.i  j 

fj  33,071,000  l 
9/80/00 J 
1 ,451 ,000 'j 
**  | 39,000,000* 

3.657.000 
. 2,4!  <1 ,000 

720,000  . 

. 1,840,000 

1.425.000 
47,656/00 

) 1,040,000 


Court  of  Exchequer,  ... 

( Administration  of  justice/  552/00  3 
King's  council/  . 6^6/00  I 

Justice  J <-4>urt*  tn<*  tribunals,  14  /64,000  j 
I Criminal  justice,  • 3,400,000  ( 

! Supplementary  pension  fund  371/4)0  [ 
Seals  and  titles,1  - 75,000  J 

AdnmuatraUon  of  foreign  > Wj00Qj 

Diplomatic  agents,  Ac."  4/04,000  l 
Expenses  at  the  foreign  ) „ . Ar 
service,  J j»mo,uiw  i 

Ecclesiastical  department,*  370/00  } 
Salaries  and  expenses  of)  [ 

the  clergy,  $ 33,071,000  V 

(.  Aid*  to  the  clergy,  2,480,000 J 

Public  Instruction,  ... 

f Home  department,*  - ] ,451 ,000 ) 

Roads,  bridges,  canals,  or-  ) nM  , 

dmmry  $ 39,‘WO^IOO 

Public  works,  - 3,657,000 

Science*  and  arts,  - 2,491  /00 

Interior.  Non  catholic  clergy*  * 720,000  • 

Studs,  . . 1/40,000 

Useful  institutions,  • 1,425,000 

Dt‘|nrtinrntal  expenses,  47,956/00 
Special  expenses  (Paris,)  1,040/00 
Departmental  (hail.  fire*.  Ac  .)1/19,000 
c.„nn,„ *».  Cotumereial  department, “ 804/00' 

c ommerce.  Cod  and  wliale  fisheries,  2,400,000 

' War  department /**  - 1/77.000' 

Stair,  . - 16/44,000 

King's  military  household,  3,140/00 
Gendarmes,  - 15/49/00 

W«r.  °1'  | >WtT9C,000 

Artillery  (material,)  7,179,000 

Engineers  (material,)  8.325/00 
Military  schoob,  depots",  Ac  2,004  .000 
Qunrters,  reforms,  aids,  Ac  *'4,486,14)0 
i-  _ Different  expenses,  34/19,000* 

Navy  (material,)  il>,267,onO 

Colonics.  HiJjSS,  - laSfljoOOJ 

• dK^  u*  p“m“  moM}- 

Sum*  borrowed  far  canals,  reads  and  bridges, 

Total, 

Erpmses  that  may  be  incurred. 
Council  of  public  instruction. 

Tax  on  brevet*  of  invention,'* 

Powder  and  saltpetre, 

Money,  (expense  of  coinage,)  * . 


1 44  Coissr  dn  sceau  des  litres.”  — The  Commission  of  the  Seal  is 
charged,  among  other  duties,  with  the  decision  of  all  claims  relative 
to  title*,  coots  of  arms.  Ac. — P. 

* 44  Centra)  administration,  Ac.” — See  note*  . 

* 44  Salaries  of  diplomatic  agents." 

w 41  Central  administration" — Office  of  the  minister  of  religion. — P. 

* 44  Central  administration" — Office  of  the  minister  of  the  interior.— P. 

r 14  Roads  and  bridges  ( Ordinary  expense*  31  /00  ) 

( Fonts  rt  cJutussf.es)  f Canals  8/00  ) ' 

* 44  For  the  support  or  public  worship  { other ,)  not  catholic.” — At 
present  (1817,)  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  declared  that  of  the 


the  Jews.  (Ed.  Enc.)— P. 

“ 44  Central  administration  and  the  different  departmental  administra- 
tions."— In  lc22,  there  was  a general  council  of  commerce,  under  the 
administration  of  the  minister  at  the  interior,  and  thirty -one  chamber*  of 


commerce  in  the  departments,  each  of  which  was  represented  by  a 
member  in  the  general  council.— P-  ^ 

**■ 44  Central  administration" — Office  of  the  minister  of  war.— P. 

“ 44  Depot  de  la  guerre”  (Military  Depot)— an  office  at  the  war  de- 
partment for  the  collection  of  historical  memoir*  relative  to  war, 
geographical  map*  and  plans,  and  topographical  details,  and  also  for 
drawing  and  publishing  maps,  particularly  the  great  map  of  France. 
(Aim.  Royal.)— P.  „ „ 

* "Trai  lemon*,  re  forme*,  secoura.  Ac.”— Should  not  this  read: 
Traiteauns  de  reforms,  stevurr,  Ac.— half-pay  and  pensions  >— P. 

“ Sec  note  1 . 
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EUROPE. 


Europe,  continued. — Description  of  the  Scandinavian  Pe- 
ninsula. — First  Section. — Kingdom  of  Norway. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  Europe,  in  those  regions 
where  winter,  characterised  by  long  and  severe  frosts,  and 
losing  die  grey  complexion  which  it  presents  in  temperate 
climates,  covers  the  ground  with  a dazzling  caqiet  of  snow,  and  i 
adorns  itself  with  the  brilliant  fires  of  the  Aurora  Borealis; 
where  the  long  days  of  summer,  even  hotter  than  under  the 
sky  of  Italy,  are  indebted  to  the  scorching  rays  of  die  sun 
for  the  blessings  of  a vegetation  which  unfolds  itself  with  sur- 
prising rapidity,  there  lives  a people,  which,  in  the  bosom  of 
an  advanced  civilization,  has  religiously  preserved  the  laws 
and  manners  of  its  ancestors.  This  people  is  the  Norw  egian. 

Descended  proha blv  from  the  same  source,  the  Norwegian 
speaks  a language,  which  has  the  same  origin  with  that  of 
the  Swedes  and  Danes.*  In  the  eighth  century  one  dialect 
formed  of  diem  only  one  great  family,  and  in  this  dialect 
were  composed  the  songs  consecrated  to  die  mysteries  and 
mythological  creed  of  the  Scandinavians.  The  brilliant  fic- 
tions which  still  enliven  our  poetry,  appear  to  have  been,  if 
not  produced,  at  least  tastefully  coloured  under  die  beautiful 
sky  of  Greece;  yet  we  find  a part  of  tltcir  lustre  in  the 
ancient  Edda,*  the  most  valuable  collection  we  possess  of 
Scandinavian  poems.*  Ixit  us  open  one  of  these  poems,  the 
Voluspa,  or  the  Oracle  of  the  Prophetess  V olaf  in  which 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  its  destruction,  are  described 
in  glowing  language.  We  there  rend  that  in  die  beginning 
a vast  chaos  reigned  over  die  universe ; the  gods  lliemselves 
slumbered  in  the  repose  of  a long  and  dark  night.  At  last 
appeared  the  giant  Ymer,  with  his  brothers,  in  the  midst  of 
that  ocean  of  vapours  which  filled  the  immensity  of  space, 
and  framed  a world,  gigantic  indeed,  but  without  proportion, 
and  as  yet  enveloped  in  darkness.  But  Odin,  die  god  of 


light,*  accompanied  by  his  two  brothers  Ft  and  Viltf  ex- 
tended his  reign  over  this  universe,  still  shapeless  and  rude : 
i dien  die  sun,  hitherto  wandering  in  space,  drew  the  other 
stars  after  him  around  our  planet ; the  seasons  succeeded 
each  other  with  regularity;  imer  fell  under  the  blows  of 
Odin,  and  in  bis  blood  the  gianLs  his  brothers  were  drowned, 
one  excepted,  who,  more  fortunate  titan  die  rest,  took  refuge 
in  die  mountains,  where  he  propagated  a race  destined  one 
day  to  embrue  the  earth  with  blood. 

Odin,  intent  upon  beautifying  the  universe,  created  man 
and  woman  from  the  trunk  of  a tree  thrown  by  the  waves 
upon  die  shore.  Does  not  this  incident  conceal  a philo- 
sophical idea?  May  we  not  discover  in  this  wreck,  tossed 
upon  the  ocean, and  which  becomes  the  origin  of  the  human 
race,  the  cause  of  the  stormy  life  that  attends  man  in  this  world  ? 
Whale  ver  there  may  be  in  this,  die  deities  hastened  to  adont 
this  new  race  of  beings  with  the  finest  qualities:  die  eardi 
presented  the  image  of  happiness ; innocence  and  knowledge 
reigned  411  it ; the  arts  diffused  themselves ; and  gold  became 
the  most  common  of  metals.  But  die  daughters  of  the  giants 
descended  from  their  mountains;  one  of  them,  Gull  toga,* 
or  the  Weigher  of  (sold,  spread  among  men  avarice  and 
the  love  of  gain ; thrice  the  gods  delivered  her  over  to  the 
dames,  and  thrice  she  revived  from  her  ashes.  She  still 
lives : she  it  is  who  first  caused  human  blood  to  flow,  and, 
through  her  influence,  it  w ill  never  cease  flow  ing. 

Asagard  * is  the  Scandinavian  Olympus.  There,  amidst 
surrounding  clouds,  rises,  resplendent  with  light,  Valhalla ,* 
or  the  palace  of  Odin,  the  abode  of  the  gods,  and  the  asylum 
destined  for  those  mortals,  who  by  their  virtues  have  rendered 
themselves  worthy  of  it.  There  the*  hero  slain  in  battle  is 
admitted  to  the  banquet  of  the  gods.  There  Frey  a,  the 
daughter  of  the  god  of  the  sea,J  as  Venus  is  of  the  foam, 


• Tho  Danish,  Swedish  and  Icelandic  arc  three  dialect*  of  one  greot 
division  of  the  Gnthic  family  of  languages,  vi*.  the  Scandinavian. 
This,  before  the  discovery  of  Iceland  Oil  the  ninth  century.)  was  com- 
mon to  all  the  Scandinavian*,  The  Icelandic  approaches  nearest  to 
this  old  language,  of  the  three  written  language*;  the  High  N<mr,  still 
apoken  by  the  peasants  in  the  remoter  district*  of  Norway,  is  also  near- 
er to  it  than  the  Danish  and  Swedish.  These  languages  are  character- 
ized by  two  remarkable  peculiarities,  by  which  they  diiTer  essentially 
from  the  Teutonic  languages,  although  very  many  of  their  words  are 
closely  allied  to  the  corresponding  words  in  the  Utter.  These  peculiar- 
ities arc  : 1.  the  possession  of  two  definite  articles— one  separate  and 
prefixed  {Dan.  and  Sw.  den , inosc.  ami  fern,  del,  neul.)  arid  Lhc  other  a 
suffixed  syllable  (en  or  n,  mi*c,  and  tern,  el  or#,  neut.  in  Dan.  and  8vred. 
—run  or  nn  and  cd  or  d,  in  Icelandic) ; 2.  the  formation  of  tlie  paatlvt 
verb  by  simply  suffixing  s to  the  active,  in  Dan.  and  Swed.  (e,  g.  eitke, 
to  love,  tlskci,  to  be  loved,)  and  of,  in  Icelandic,  fas  grfm,  to  give,  grfusi, 
to  be  ffiren.) — P. 

k Toe  poetical  or  elder  Edda;  called  also  Ssrmund'a  F.dda  {Edda 
Stemundar  Kins  Froda,  Edda  of  Sa»n»und  the  Wise,)  from  Strtnund  Sig- 
fuson,  an  Icelander,  by  whom  it  was  compiled  about  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century. — The  prose  or  younger  Edda  (Snorro  s Edda)  is 
■aid  to  have  been  compiled  in  the  l3th  century,  by  Snorro  Slurb-son. 
also  an  Icelander. -P. 


• u Senldic  poems" — porma  of  the  Scald*  Scandinavian  bards.) — P. 
d Eoturpa,  the  proplwcy  (spar)  of  the  Vala.—The  Valas  wen*  the 

Northern  Sybil*,  prophetesses  itutnired  by  the  Nomir  or  Drstinies. 
(F.  Q.  U No,  III  i — They  were  of  the  race  of  giants  (Jot**  ) — P. 

• Odin  vn»  called  .It/ader,  the  fatiter  of  nil  the  gods  [Aser.)  The 
A*rr  (celestial  deities)  were  opposed  to  the  giants  or  evil  genii  (J(Uwn.) 
Odin,  the  leader  of  the  former,  corresponds  to  the  Fenian  Ortnusd,  re- 
presenting light,  and  l*oke,  the  leaiier  of  the  latter,  to  Ahriman,  or 
darkness.  In  this  sense,  Odin  nifty  be  r illed  the  gnd  of  light ; but  lie 
was  not  the  Northern  Apollo.  Haider  (the  vernal  sun,)  and  Frevr,  the 
sun-god,  the  brother  or  Freya,  tlw*  m»on-gnddrm,  U tter  correspond 
with  that  drity,  Odin  is  compared  by  Finn  Magmuen,  to  the  Grecian 
Zens,  the  father  of  gods  and  men.— r. 

r Odin,  Vile  ana  Ve  constitute  one  of  the  Northern  Trinities  (the 
cosmogonic  trinity  of  thp  prose  Eddn.)  Odin  is  regarded  by  Magnuwn 
as  the  nir.  Vile  as  light,  and  Ve  as  fire. — P. 

« Gnttreig,  gold  matter.  (For.  Qn.  Rev  No.  111.) — P 
K Asgard— .Wr-yard,  the  city  of  the  gods  (,lser.) — P, 

' '*  VaUial." — Valhall.  (For-  Quart  Rev.  No*.  111.  and  VII) — P. 

J Frcya  was  the  danghtrr  af  Ntbrdr,  a deity  who  presided  over  the 
wind,  to  whom  traveller*  and  mariners  addressed  tlieir  prayers.  (For 
Q Rev.  No.  VII.) — P. 
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adorns  herself  with  all  the  charms  of  youth.  She  is  die 
goddess  of  lore  and  of  beauty,  and,  under  the  name  of 
Vanadis3  also  the  goddess  of  hope.  She  shares  with  Odin 
the  empire  of  the  dead,*  because  it  is  often  unsuccessful  love 
which  hurries  its  victims  into  the  heat  of  batde.  Friggay 
llie  chaste  spouse  of  Odin,  the  Ceres  and  Juno  of  the  Scand- 
inavians/ receives,  after  death,  such  wives  as  have  been 
distinguished  by  a heroic  fidelity  ; while  Thor , her  eldest 
son,  who,  with  nis  club,  terrifies  die  pants,  and  makes  diem 
retire  within  die  limits  of  Jotunham,*  the  prison  reserved  for 
them,  in  like  manner  rewards  after  (heir  death  faidiful  slaves. 
In  the  palace  of  the  immortals,  Bragory  the  god  of  the  arts 
and  of  music/  charms  the  ears  of  the  deities  w ith  die  notes 
of  his  golden  harp,  ldunna,  his  wife,  distributes  among  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven  die  apples  which  perpetuate  their  im- 
mortality. jFcmete,  another  son  of  Odin,*  has  for  his  em- 
ployment the  preserving  peace  among  mankind  ; and  the 
goddess  Vara  presides  over  the  sacredness  of  oaths.  With- 
out this  hallowed  mansion,  the  god  W/er,  gliding  on  his  spark- 
ling skates,  cuts  the  air  with  die  rapidity  of  lightning,  sur- 
passing dio  winds  in  swiftness;  while  the  watchful  Heimdai , 
a sentinel  ever  attentive  to  die  motions  of  the  evil  genii, 
guards  night  ami  day  dial  aerial  arch,  the  seven  colours  of 
which  are  so  often  seen  by  men.  But  the  object  beloved 
by  all  the  gods  is  Balder/  the  son  of  Odin,  the  most  amiable 
and  die  most  brilliant  of  the  immortals,  endowed  by  destiny 
with  ever)*  good  quality  of  the  heart,  with  every  intellectual 
gift,  and  with  every  physical  advantage.  Nothing  equals  lib 
Imauty  : his  eyes  shine  with  a lustre  more  radiant  than  that 
of  the  morning  star.  To  him  alone  belongs  the  power  of 
appeasing  tempests.  A stranger  to  die  passions  which  agi- 
tate die  other  gods,  to  their  warlike  projects,  and  their  ob- 
strejierous  mirth,  he  seldom  appears  at  their  assemblies, 
living  peaceably  in  a palace,  whose  site  is  pointed  out  by 
diat  white  licit,  which  during  clear  nights  shines  in  the  vault 
of  heaven. 

But  this  world,  organized  by  Odin,  will  one  day  fall  in 
ruins,  ami  again  become  part  of  the  empire  of  chaos : the 
dcadi  of  Balder  has  been  predicted,  and  Odin  lias  read  this 
terrible  secret  in  the  Book  of  Fate.*  Siona,  the  goddess  of 
sympathy  and  love ; Snotra,  who  bestows  prudence  and  mod- 
eration ; Lowruu  who  presides  over  conjugal  fidelity ; the 
three  Nornies,  who  regulate  the  destiny  of  mortals  ;*  the  i 
twelve  VftlkiritMy 1 nymphs  who  accomjianv  heroes  to  battle ; 
in  short,  all  the  gods  tremble  in  die  knowledge  of  the  future 
that  threatens  them.  All  these  deities  have  compelled  the 
parts  of  nature,  which  are  subject  to  them,  by  an  oath  to  fur- 
nish no  arms  fatal  to  the  life  of  Balder/  Fire,  water,  vege- 
tables ami  rocks  are  bound  by  this  oath  ; one  parasitical  plant, 

* **  She  share*  the  dead  equally  with  Odin.’* — When  the  goes  to  the 
battle*  of  mrn,  one  half  of  the  plain  fall  to  her  and  the  other  to  Odin. 
(For.  Q.  Rev.  No.  VII.)— P. 

1 Friifjfo  was  the  iriddew  of  the  earth- — P. 

* JOtumheim,  the  abode  (home)  of  tin*  giant*  (,/iVim.) — P, 

•*  Braga,  the  pod  of  *ong  and  poetry  (F.  Q.  U ) — Brnffiir.— P. 

* Fors*ti  (prudent)  was  tlie  nn  of  ftaldrr;  it  wn*  ht*  office  to  pro- 
nounce true  and  righteous  judgement.  (For.  Quart.  Rrv.  No.  VII.) — P. 

* Raldur,  the  good— called  aim  the  White  God. — P. 

« u — in  the  fountain  of  destiny." — Odin  dear*’ ml  a to  the  realm  of 
death  (Mels’*  abode)  on  his  horse  Bteipner,  and  Uvrr  evoking  one  of 
Um*  Vnla*  (prophetic  ffiantrmo*.)  learn*  from  her  the  *ecret  of  Bolder’* 
death.*  (For.  Q.  R.  No.  VII.) — The  fount  of  <b>*tiny  in  colled  Urdo'v 
fount,  »it unted  in  the  south,  and  the  source  of  life,  light  and  warmth 
(F.  Q.  R.  No.  Ill,) — On  the  approach  of  the  twilight  of  the  Gods  (de- 
struction of  Uia  world.)  Odin  in  vain  seek*  advice  at  the  well  of  MiuK-r, 
in  the  north,  the  source  of  wisdom. — P. 

♦JVe  Gray**  ode:  The  descent  of  Chi  In. 

* Xornir — the  three  maids,  Vrda,  I’erande,  and  Sltdd  (Post,  Present 


the  mi&letoe,  was  alone  forgotten.  Lake,  the  genius  of  evil, 
has  discovered  the  fatal  omission,  and  lie  wifi  employ  this 
contemptible  vegetable  to  accomplish  the  decree  of  fate. 
Assured  that  all  die  elements  respect  his  life,  Balder,  amidst 
the  warlike  exercises  of  Valhalla,  feels  a pleasure  in  pre- 
senting his  invulnerable  breast  to  the  darts  thrown  at  him  by 
the  gods ; but  I^oke,  at  one  of  these  celestial  assemblies,  will 
engage  Hoder / die  son  of  Odin,  to  take  part,  although  blind, 
in  the  tournaments.  Putting  into  his  hand  a branch  of  the 
misietoe,  and  directing  his  arm,  the  genius  of  evil  will  see  his 
wishes  accomplished  by  an  unintentional  fratricide.  Loke 
will  then  assemble  the  giants  his  sons  *,  he  will  open  the  gates 
of  Naitrond,  a frozen  hell,  where  rivers  of  poison  alone  pre- 
serve dieir  fluidity,  and  he  will  bring  from  thence  perjure  s 
and  assassins,  ami  the  dreadful  //e/n,  the  goddess  of  death. 
Surtur,1  the  genius  of  fire,  will  at  the  same  time  escape  from 
Muspelhtim , his  abode  of  flames.  Then  all  these  monsters 
and  their  attendants  will  attack  the  gods ; the  serpent  Jor- 
mungandur1*  will  crush  the  earth  in  his  immense  folds;  the 
wolf  Fenris  will  devour  die  sun  and  the  valiant  Odin";  the 
stars  will  fall  from  the  azure  vault;  the  two  celestial  armies 
will  perish,  annihilated  by  each  other ; and  die  universe,  dis- 
organized by  so  many  opposing  struggles,  will  present  only  a 
vast  collection  of  elements  confusedly  mixed. 

The  predictions,  however,  of  the  sybil  Vola,*  do  not  ter- 
minate with  this  frightful  catastrophe.  She  invokes  a deity 
greater  than  all  those  who  are  to  perish  in  the  general  con- 
flagration. This  Being,  superior  to  all  others,  will  appear 
to  establish  eternal  laws;  a new  earth  will  proceed  from 
chaos,  in  the  splendour  of  youth ; the  climates  of  the  north 
will  no  longer  haw  either  ice  or  frost,  but  a perpetual  spring 
will  reign  there,  and  Balder,  die  god  of  peace,  raised  again 
from  the  dead,  will  gather  around  him  all  virtuous  men.* 

In  diis  exposition  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  we  per-  , 
ceive  resemblances  to  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  many  fic- 
tions similar  to  those  w hich  distinguish  the  philosophical  sys- 
tems of  the  Slavonians,  Persians,  and  Indians.  L>o  these 
different  points  of  analogy  prove,  that  in  ever)'  climate  man 
has  given  the  same  form  to  his  religious  ideas,  as  an  author 
of  merit  supposes?**  Or,  do  they  not  rather  point  out  to  us, 
that  the  ancient  dogmas  of  the  north  derive  their  origin  from 
the  sacred  reveries,  which  are  regarded  as  having  had  dieir 
birth  in  India  ? Or,  lastly,  have  they  not  rather  been  car- 
ried from  the  regions  of  the  north  even  as  far  as  the  east? 
The  study  of  such  monuments  as  have  survived  the  destruc- 
tion of  ages,  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  of  (he 
north,  and  a comparison  of  diem  with  those  of  India,  have 
probably  not  yet  thrown  sufficient  light  upon  these  ques- 
tions. It  is  difficult  not  to  recognise  the  striking  resem- 

and  Filter? .)  who  dwell  by  Unit's  fount,  and  appoint  the  life-time  of 
| mortals— tin*  .Northern  Fktn.  (F.  Q.  R.  No.  III.)— P. 

1 f VfMyrrur  (choosers  of  the  stain.) — P. 

I 1 FwM*  compelled  nil  being*  animate  Mid  inanimate  to  lake  an  oath 
; that  they  would  spare  the  life  of  Balder.  (For.  Rev.  No.  II.) — P. 
i k llodur  fF.  Q R ) 

1 Surtur  (the  black,  stcari,)  ford  of  Mosprlbcun,  destroyer  of  the 
world  by  fin*.— P. 

" JormteHi^tvdur (earthly  monster)  or Muigardtormr (earth'* serpent.) 

— He  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  carth-surroundinff  ocean,  completely 
encircling  tine  earth,  with  lit*  tail  in  hi*  mouth.— The  habitable  earth 
wm  calkd  MUgard  (Middle-yard  or  city,)  alto  Mannheim,  or  Man'* 
abode,  nnd  was  supposed  to  he  surrounded  l»y  the  sea,  and  that  by  Li* 
gard  (Outer-yard)  or  Jotvnhnm. — P. 

0 The  wolf  Fenris  will  swallow  Odin,  and  after  him  the  *un  and 
moon,  but  will  tall  hv  Vidor,  the  son  of  Odin.  (For.  Rev.  No.  II.)— P. 

° Sep  note  **  p.  1098. 

p Bee  the  work  entitled:  Edda  Rhythmics  scu  Antiqoior,  rulgo  S«- 
1 mundina  dicta.  Ac.  t\-ipcnh«een.  1837. 

‘ s Ch.  Coqurrrl,  R -siuuC-  de  I histoirc  de  Suede,  2*  edit.  leSG. 
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blance  that  exists  between  the  Normarmo- Gothic,*  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Scalds,  and  that  in  which  the  tivo  poems  of  die 
Edda  and  Voluspab  are  written,  and  the  Sanscrit.  The  Ru- 
nic alphabet,  which  resembles  die  Phamicinn  characters,  and  1 
those  of  die  ancient  inscriptions  at  Persepoiis,  had  been  in  use 
in  the  north  from  time  immemorial.0  Shall  w»  admit,  with  i 
certain  modern  authors,  tliat  die  conqueror,  who,  under  the  j 
name  of  Odin,  was  deified  in  the  humid  and  iev  regions  of  , 
Scandinavia,  where  he  founded  a new  creed  and  a new  em- 
pire, proceeded  from  Asiatic  Tartar)',  when  a crowd  of  tra-  | 
dilions  and  monuments  prove,  that  the  Scandinavian  worship, ' 
or  that  of  Odin,  had  been,  when  the  Romans  penetrated  in-  i 
to  Germany,  established  there  from  the  remotest  antiquity  r i 
Does  not  history  present  to  us,  in  every  country  of  die  globe,  * 
the  people  of  the  north  subduing  die  nations  of  the  south, 
and  the  latter  only  here  and  there,  through  an  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  re-acting  upon  the  north,  in  order  to  keep  j 
back  the  masses  ready  to  pour  in  upon  them  ? If  the  affin-  J 
ity4  of  languages  is  not  a chimera ; if  the  first  language,  if  the 
first  alphabet,  if  the  first  arts  adopted  by  every  people,  are 
not  die  natural  and  universal  results  of  the  physical  and  moral 
organization  of  man ; if  they  do  not  resemble  each  odicr  for 
the  same  reason  dial  in  every  country  the  drawings  sketch- 
ed by  a child,  or  by  an  uneducated  man,  bear  an  identical  ^ 
character : we  would  say,  diat  in  order  to  ascend  to  their  jj 
origin,  we  must  advance  towards  the  north  radier  dian  the  , 
south,  because  it  is  not  natural  dial  people  should  quit  warm 
or  temperate  regions  for  northern  ones,  which  have  not  even  ' 
sufficient  attractions  to  retain  the  natives,  as  is  proved  by  the  ' 
frequent  migrations  sent  by  die  North  to  more  favoured  cli- 1 
mates.  It  appears  to  us  then  difficult  to  prove  that  the 
Scandinavians  are  not  descended  from  a primitive  race,  indi- 
genous to  the  countries  which  it  still  inhabits.* 

Under  the  name  of  Scandia , die  ancients  designated  all 
the  countries  which  now  comprise  Norway  and  Sweden,  j 
Pliny  calls  it  Scandia  insula  J The  origin  of  this  appella- ! 
tion  arises  from  tills  circumstance,  that  in  the  time  of  die  Ro-  n 
man  naturalist,  they  were  only  acquainted  with  diat  part  of  j 
the  country  called  Skanen  or  Skontnf  and  that  merely  i 
through  the  report  of  some  Germans.  This  is  the  former  j! 
province  of  Schonen  or  Scania , die  most  southern  of  Swc- 
den.11  The  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  iScandinavia.  , 

The  Scandinavian  tribes  were  much  more  addicted  to  die  j 
chase,  and  to  fishing,  dtan  to  agriculture.  These  occupa-  i| 
tions  formed  the  principal  guarantees  of  their  independence,  ji 
W ith  them  the  representative  form  of  government  seems  to  1 
have  originated.  They  obeyed  chiefs  or  kings  who  were  at 
once  judges  and  high-priests,  but  whose  power  was  limited  , 
by  the  national  assemblies  composed  of  free  men.  The  sov-  jj 

* See  note  • n,  1036. 

* This  in  & mistake.  The  Edda  (poetical  Edda)  and  Voluspa  are  not 
two  distinct  poem*.  The  poetical  Edda  ia  a collection  of  mythological 
•ong*  or  poems,  one  of  which  is  the  Voluspa. — P. 

* The  Runic  characters  arc  so  called  from  the  old  Latin  word  nraa  1 
(a  javelin)*,  because  they  are  of  a sharp  or  pointed  form ; the  Prrsrpo- 
litan  writing  l*  formed  of  letter*  which  are  called  wedge-shaped  (ruin-  ) 
form),  from  their  resemblance  to  a wedge  nr  an  arrow-head. 

The  Runic  characters,  which  also  resemble  the  Samaritan,  the  an- 1 
cienl  Greek,  and  the  Celliberian,  are  in  number  sixteen. 

* Bank  I*  derived  from  nsa,  tim  ifyiag  M the  old  S/andlaavttn  lanrt*F*.  line  or 

stroke,  and  in  the  old  northern  spereli,  soar,  and  nl»o  letter  and  wrltinf. 

In  I LphtlM  M •ten 'ft/*  serf**,  and  la  thence  u*ed  la  thr  iMirUiern  taka  for  a mjrteri  I 
oaa  a pell,  ami  nr  fousr-  (For.  Her.  No.  II)— P. 

* " Filiation  ’* — affinity  by  descent  at  derivation. — P. 

* “ hath  made  or  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the  earth."  Paul. 

IB  Acta  X VII , 86.—  Translator's  Ante.  p‘  God — hath  made  of  one  blood 
verfa?*  ^ dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  ' Acta 

XV II.  86.— This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  local,  or  rather  at tfeck'fo.  | 


crcign  authority  was  partly  hereditary  and  partly  elective, 
and  ilits  mixed  organization  was  long  preserved  in  Sweden. 
Their  habitations  lay  dispersed,  and  to  them,  like  the  Ger- 
mans, the  confinement  of  a city  would  have  proved  an  in- 
supportable prison.  Their  manners  were  severe.  With 
them,  liospitality  was  the  first  of  duties;  cowardice  and 
adultery  were  the  two  greatest  crimes.  They  interred  their 
warriors  in  such  parts  of  the  sea -beach,  as  were  alternately 
covered  and  abandoned  by  the  wares:  “These  tribes,1* 
says  an  author,  whose  testimony  has  already  been  referred 
to,  “ imagined  that  the  shades  of  heroes  preferred  the  ma- 
jestic noise  of  the  billows  to  die  silent  repose  of  a valley  or 
a plain,  and  that  their  ghosts,  rising  amidst  the  obscurity  of 
the  evening,  loved  to  contemplate  die  sons  of  Odin  return- 
ing from  their  foreign  expeditions,  and  repealing  the  war- 
like songs  with  which  diey  had  inspired  them/*1 

The  respect  which  diey  had  lor  their  women  w as  carried 
much  farther  than  even  mat  of  die  Cehs  anti  Germans.  At 
their  festivals,  at  their  public  meetings,  and  at  dieir  feasts, 
tbe  women  always  occupied  the  place  of  honour.  They,  on 
die  odier  hand,  rendered  diemselves  worthy  of  the  respect 
of  die  men,  by  dieir  virtues,  and  by  their  attachment  to  their 
husbands.  Often  they  accompanied  them  to  battle,  perish- 
ed widi  diem,  or  re-assembled  the  troops  to  avenge  their 
death.  Sometimes,  but  this  was  not  a general  custom, 
immolated  themselves  on  their  husbands  funeral  pile.  The 
deep  regard  which  the  Scandinavians  had  for  chastity,  form- 
ed the  principal  safeguard  of  their  morals;  the  women  did 
not  live  apart  from  the  men ; the  young  women  might  re- 
ceive into  their  apartments  their  relations,  and  even  their  fu- 
ture husbands.  If,  during  a journey,  two  individuals  of  dife 
ferent  sexes,  and  unmarried,  were  obliged  to  sleep  upon  the 
same  bed,  the  man  placed  his  naked  sword  betwreen  die 
woman  and  him,  and  it  formed  a more  secure  barrier  than 
modem  bolts.  The  education  that  women  of  rank  receiv- 
ed, proves  also  the  respect  with  which  they  were  treated. 
They  were  taught  to  read  and  to  engrave  the  Runic  char- 
acters, a knowledge  interdicted  to  slaves ; music  and  poetry 
formed  also  their  employment,  and  the  Sagas,  or  ancient 
historical  relations,  cite  a great  number  of  princesses  who 
aspired  to  the  tide  of  poet.  The  women  alone  practised 
medicine  and  surgery;  they  alone  dressed  die  wounded. 
They  excelled  also  in  the  art  of  interpreting  dreams,  of  pre- 
dicting the  future,  and  discovering  the  character  of  individ- 
uals from  dieir  features  and  physiognomy.  Yet  this  supe- 
rior education  did  not  exclude  domestic  occupations ; even 
their  queens  were  acquainted  with  sewing,  embroidery,  ba- 
king, and  brewing. 

If  die  religion  and  manners  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians 


now#,  creation,  we  might  mv  spontaneous  production,  of  the  different 
tribe*  or  rare*  of  men.  baa  been  more  or  lea*  distinctly  stated  in  tho 
original — a doctrine  generally  considered  in  English  scirncc,  as  equally 
opposed  to  religion  and  philosophy.  Aside  from  tine  express  declara- 
tion* of  scripture  to  the  contrary,  and  the  general  conformity  of  tho 
different  ror.c*  of  men,  in  their  physical,  intellectual  ami  moral  consti- 
tution, there  are  certain  circumstances  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
animal  species,  which  render  the  opinion  in  the  text,  extremely  im- 
probable, if  not  absolutely  groundless. — P.J 

1 Scandu i , insula : in  the  index ; not  in  the  text. — Sunt  qui  et  alias 
riimehrs]  pendant,  Brand  iom,  Datnntm,  Bergos  : maxtmamque  omnium 
Srrigon — . Win.  Nat.  Hist.  1.  iv.  c.  Hi.— The  author  should  hare  said; 
Pliny  calls  it  on  island. — P. 

* “ .Stan*  or  .Siren*  " — Stan/*  or  Stan**  is  merely  the  word  with  the 
definite  article  en  suffixed.  See  note  1 p.  1036.—  P. 

fc  Sweden  was  formerly  divided  into  provinces,  but  at  present  is  di- 
vided into  prefectures.  (See  Statistical  Tables.)—?. 

1 Ch.  Coquerel,  Rbsumt  de  1 histoire  dc  Suede. 
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present  a picture  interesting  from  the  view  it  gives  of  the 
Norwegians  and  Swedes  before  their  acquaintance  with 
Christianity,  that  which  they  now  present  equally  merits  our 
attention.  Let  us  begin  with  Norway.  In  spite  of  the 
vague  ideas  which  the  ancients  entertained  of  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  country 
which  Pliny  * calls  Ncrigon  k is  Norway.  Many  geogra- 
phers c have  asserted  that  the  name  signifies  the  fvay  to  the 
North ; 4 * but  its  true  etymology  is  Nor-Rigc,  Kingdom  of 
the  North/  or  rather,  perhaps,  assuming  the  word  Nor  as 
signifying  Gulf,  Kingdom  of  Gulfs,  because  in  effect  its 
coasts  are  much  more  indented  than  those  of  Sweden.  We 
thus  see  that  the  name  of  Nerigon  has  much  more  analogy 
with  that  of  Norrige  than  with  that  of  Nortccg , which  at  the 
first  glance  appears  to  be  the  origin  of  the  modem  name. 

The  petty  sovereignties,  into  which  Norway  was  divided, 
were,  from  times  the  most  remote,  independent,  acknow- 
ledging, however,  a kind  of  supremacy  in  the  kings  of  Swe-  • 
den  and  Denmark,  till  about  die  year  940,  when  Harold  Har-  } 
fagre  (die  Fair-haired, after  long  fighting,  formed  one  king- 
dom of  all  these  principalities.  Olof  Trygvason/  known 
also  by  the  name  of  Olaus,  whose  bold  adventures  astonished 
the  North,  and  possessor  of  die  Norwegian  throne  in  991, 
endeavoured,  by  violence  and  cruelty,  to  extirpate  the  wor-  * 
ship  of  Odin  in  his  new  states.  Hut  another  Olof,1  at  the 
commencement  of  the  elcvcndi  century,  surpassed  his  pre- 
decessor in  tyranny,  and  in  zeal  for  die  church,  or  in  other 
words,  for  the  clergy.  In  return,  the  church  made  a saint 
of  him : even  at  Constantinople  they  erected  temples  to  his  1 
memory,  and  his  tomb  was  visited  by  pilgrims,  not  only  from 
the  North,  but  from  all  Europe.  Down  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  many  kings,  whose  vices  and  virtues  we  sliall  not  i 
even  sketch,  succeeded  one  another  in  the  midst  of  political  ' 
storms.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
direc  kingdoms  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway  were 
united  under  one  sovereign,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Waldemar 
of  Denmark.  In  die  lifetime  of  Margaret,  she  appointed 
her  grand-nephew,  Eric,  sumained  of  Pomerania,  her  suc- 
cessor, who,  on  the  death  of  Margaret,  in  1412,  succeeded 
to  the  three  crowns,  as  Eric  II.  of  Norway,  IX.  or  X.  of 
Denmark,  and  Xlll.  of  Sweden.-!  After  various  attempts 
had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Swedes,  the  oppression 
and  cruelty  of  Christian  II.  led  to  a final  separation  of  Swe- 


den in  1 520,k  under  the  renowned  Gustavos  Ericson  (Vasa,) 
but  Norway  and  Denmark  remained  under  one  sceptre  till 
their  separation  in  1814,  wbeu  Norway  was  united  to  die 
crown  of  Sweden.1 

It  is  known,  that  the  Norwegians  were  opposed  to  the 
separation  from  Denmark  and  union  to  Sweden  that  took 
place  alter  the  downfall  of  Napoleon’s  empire  in  1815." 
To  compensate  Sweden  for  the  loss  of  Finland,  to  reward 
her  for  her  assistance  under  Beriiadotte,  then  crown  prince 
of  Sweden,  in  the  important  campaign  of  1813,  and  at  same 
time  to  punish  Denmark  for  her  adherence  to  Napoleon, 
or  rather  her  neutrality  in  wbat  was  considered  die  common 
cause  of  Europe,  the  allies,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power, 
determined  upon  the  violent  separation  of  two  states  that 
had  been  united  for  ages,  and  die  junction  of  Norway  with 
a state  dial  had  for  ages  been  considered  her  natural  enemy. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Norwegians  remonstrated,  and  at- 
tempted resistance:  they  were  threatened  with  starvation 
by  a blockade  of  their  ports;  and  they  at  last  agreed  to  the 
union,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  choose  a constitution 
of  their  own.  The  constitution  they  made  clioicc  of  was  em- 
inently popular,  indeed  democratic.  All  orders  of  nobility 
were  abolished,  with  this  exception,  diat  those  who  possess- 
ed titles  under  die  old  regime,  were  allowed  to  retain  them 
during  their  lives,  and  dicir  children  who  were  born,  pre- 
vious to  the  new  order  of  things,  are  allowed  to  succeed 
them,  but  with  them  the  title  of  nobility  expires.  The  king 
is  chief  magistrate,  but  no  taxes  can  be  imposed,  or  laws 
passed,  without  the  consent  of  die  Storthing ,•  or  great  coun- 
cil of  die  nation,  which  meets  every  three  years,  in  the 
month  of  February,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  when  it 
may  be  assembled,  without  regard  to  the  ordinary  time. 
It  is  composed  of  seventy-seven  deputies,  twenty-six  from 
the  towns,  and  fifty-one  from  the  country.  A spirit  of  in- 
dependence runs  through  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Stor- 
thing, which  has  led  to  continual  differences  between  them 
and  the  Swedish  government,  the  latter  accusing  the  Nor- 
wegians of  an  unreasonable  and  factious  opposition,  while 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  charge  the  government  with  at- 
tempts to  innovate  upon  and  change  die  constitution.  A 
traveller  who  lately  (1627)  visited  Norway,  was  present  at  a 
meeting  of  die  Storthing:  **  There  were/'  he  says, 44  about 
fifty  members  present,  some  of  whom  bad  come  from  die 


* Lib.  IV.  cap.  16. 

b Xerigas,  D Anv.  — .Yerigrin , in  ill#  index  to  Pliny.  Il  i*  also  ,V irri- 
jfon  in  the  text  uf  Pliny,  but  it  there  occurs  in  the  accusative.  Bee  the 
passage  quoted  in  note  1 p.  1U38. — P. 

* bw-  lilt-  article  Norway  (/Conti ft)  in  the  Geographical  Dictionary 
of  the  F.nrrfflnpedtt.  [The  name  or  Norway  (JWrrwge)  is  formed  frnrn 
n*rd  and  «Wf,  northern  way  (eke  min  du  mrrd.)  (Knc.  Meth.  Ueog. 
Mod  A— The  natural  signification  of  Norway  i*,  the  .YortA/rtt-wvij. 
(Guthrie.) — Norway,  anciently  Narvik,  or  the  Northern  kingdom. 
(Pinkerton.) — Its  present  name  is  .forge,  in  Danish. — P.] 

* “ Ckrm in  dit  JVM ' ' — literally,  way  of  the  north : northern  way. — P.  | 

* From  mrrd  and  icc*  (way:)  jfvrireg.  [Meg  is  German.  I'ti  is  the 
same  word  in  Danish,  and  1*1  eg,  in  8 wealth. — r.] 

f Word,  north,  and  rigt,  kingdom,  (Danish.) — P. 

* “ Hamid  aax  beaux  cheveux  " — Harold  the  Fair-haired. — The  sov- 
ereignty originally  founded  in  the  south-east  part  of  Norway,  around 
the  nuidern  city  of  Christiania,  was  extended  by  degrees,  and  Harold 
Harfagrc  about  A.  D.  910  became  master  of  all  Norway.  (Pinkerton’s 
Gong.  vol.  I.  •!(/>,  p.  343.) — Norway  was  originally  divided  into  a num- 
ber of  petty  principalities,  which  were  fim  united  into  on#  monarchy 
by  Harold  Hirfager,  A.  D.  875.  (Ed.  Encyc.)—  P. 

* Olaf  I.  (Pinkerton.) 

1 Olaf  II.  the  saint,  1014 — 1030.  (Pinkerton.) 

) It  i«  al top- liter  a mistake  in  the  original  to  say  that  Erio  XIII. 
reigned  in  Sweden  on fy.  He  was  the  same  person  who  was  Eric  II.  in 
Norway,  and  Eric  IX,  or  X.  in  Denmark. — Tr. 

k Guslavus  Vasa  excited  the  revolt  in  Dalecarlia  in  1520,  hut  did 


not  complete  the  restoration  uf  Sweden  till  the  capture  of  Stockholm  in 
1888,  (Pinkerton,  vol.  1.  p.  3tt».) — P. 

1 " In  1350.  Norwav,  itenmnrk  and  Sweden  were  united  under  the 
same  sovereign ; Erio  XIII.,  however,  some  years  afterwards,  reigned 
atom?  in  Sweden,  and  the  two  other  kingdom*  remained  almost  contin- 
ually under  the  same  sceptre,  until  the  definitive  union  of  Norway  with 
Sweden  in  tel4  " — The  marriage  of  Hakon  VL  king  of  Norway,  with 
Margaret  daughter  of  Waldeuiar  III.  king  of  Denmark,  A.  D".  1303, 
produced  the  memorable  union  of  the  crowns  of  the  north.  On  tin- 
death  of  her  young  son  (Olaus,)  Margaret  nsernded  the  throne  of  Den- 
mark and  Norwav  in  1387,  and  that  of  Sweden  in  1380.  (Pinkerton,  vol. 
I.  p.  341.)— The  three  kingdoms  were  not  formally  united,  til)  the  union 
of  Cahnar  in  135/7.  (Ed.  Encyc.  art.  Denmark.)— The  crowns  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway  were  united  by  tise  marriage  of  Hakon  and  Marga- 
ret ; the  two  countries,  however,  continued  separate  so  ftr  ns  to  havo 
distinct  constitutions  and  codes  of  law,  and  were  not  factually  conjoined 
l as  one  kingdom  till  the  Tear  1537.  (Ed.  Encyc.  art  Norway  .) — Erie  at 
| Pomerania,  who  succeeded  Margaret  in  14l2.  reigned  2li  years  alter  Iter 
death,  when  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate,  A D-  14-18. — P • 

•*  Qu.  in  1H14.  or  rather  alter  his  expulsion  from  Germany  in  1813. 
Thr  king  of  Denmark  was  compelled  to  sign  a treaty  at  Kiel,  Jan.  14, 
1814,  by  which  lie  ceded  Norway  to  Sweden  in  exchange  for  Swedish 
Pomerania  and  the  island  of  Ragan.  The  Norwegians,  however,  re- 
sisted the  anion  with  Sweden,  but  in  an  assembly  at  Christiania,  Oct. 
1814,  it  was  agreed  that  Norway  should  be  permanently  governed  by  Uw» 
same  king  as  Sweden,  but  as  an  integral  slate,  and  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  constitution  and  Uws. — P. 

» St  or,  great,  and  U.ing  (Dan.  ring,)  court  or  tribunal.— P* 
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unfrequented  parts  of  the  country,  and  surprised  us  by  the 
patriarchal  simplicity  of  their  apiiearance.  They  were  drest 
in  the  coarse  grey  woollen  cloth  of  the  peasants,  with  long 
hair  reaching  to  their  shoulders,  and  their  whole  costume 
reminded  one  of  the  fashions  of  other  centuries ; they  seem- 
ed beings  of  a different  era  from  ourselves.”  41  Were  not,” 
the  writer  adds,  “ the  senators  of  Rome,  when  virtuous  and 
poor,  somewhat  such  men  as  these  ?”  By  an  article  of  the 
constitution,  the  king  must  pass  some  time  every  year  in 
Norway,  unless  prevented  by  urgent  circumstances;  and 
by  another,  public  employments  are  conferred  only  on  Nor- 
wegian citizens,  who  profess  die  established  religion,  which 
is  declared  to  be  the  Lutheran.  Jews,  by  an  express  article, 
arc  prohibited  from  entering  Norway.* 

* In  a country  where  man  seems  to  have  always  enjoyed  , 
his  rights,  and  preserved  die  exercise  of  hb  dignity ; where 
the  peasant,  far  from  being  subjected  to  diat  kind  of  moral  I 
and  political  non-existence,  under  which  he  has  been  every- 
where else  oppressed,  lives  a free-man,  and  is  represented 
by  deputies  in  die  national  assemblies ; where  the  rich  pro- 
prietor is,  so  to  speak,  merely  a rich  peasant;  where  the 
order  of  nobility  is  almost  unknown  j and  w here  large  estates 
and  mansion-houses  corresponding,  are  less  frequent  than  in 
any  odier  country  ; die  epoch  of  the  reformation  would  na- 
turally be  an  era  for  consolidating  the  institutions  dear  to  a 
population  jealous  of  its  liberty,  and  thus  Protestantism  was 
easily  established  in  Norway  in  the  year  1525.  The  Nor- 
wegian clergy,  no  less  charitable  and  virtuous  than  those  of 
odier  ChrUtian  countries,  arc  MiperidV  to  them  in  informa- 
tion. It  is  amongst  this  respectable  class  diat  the  peasantry  i 
find  well-informed  teachers,  indulgent  reprovers,  assiduous  | 
comforters,  and  models  of  behaviour.  Even’  plan  which  is  '] 
conducive  to  the  general  interest,  public  utility,  and  die 
prosperity  of  die  country,  finds  wise  appreciators  of  its  value 
m die  simplest  country  curates.  It  is  thus  to  their  advice 
and  to  their  influence  that  government  is  anxious  to  have 
recourse,  when  it  is  intended  to  establish  granaries,  to  re- 
pair bridges  and  roads,  or  to  introduce  some  new  mode  of 
cultivation.  It  is  rare  not  to  find  among  the  clergy  well 
informed  mineralogists,  economists,  botanists,  and  agricul-  | 
turists.  There  have  been  amongst  them  many  sufficiently  ; 
acquainted  with  astronomy  to  find  pleasure  in  diffusing  the 
knowledge  of  this  science,  and  so  zealous,  as  at  their  own 
expense  to  erect  observatories  furnished  with  every  neces- 
sary instrument.  They  have  been  even  known  to  introduce 
among  their  parishioners  the  art  of  making  watches  ami  : 
clocks. 

In  travelling  through  Norway,  we  at  this  day  discover 
the  truth  of  what  has  been  said  above  of  die  taste  of  the  \ 
Scandinavians  for  detached  habitations:  a village  is  often  i 
composed  of  houses  scattered  here  and  there,  and  forming  lj 
an  entire  parish  extending  over  a space  of  several  leagues,  i 
On  Sundays  the  roads  arc  seen  covered  with  light  car- 
riages,b which  transport  the  peasant,  with  his  whole  family,  : 
in  their  best  array,  to  church  to  assist  in  divine  service ; die  i 
churches,  aldiough  large,  can  rarely  contain  the  crowds 
eager  to  listen  to  die  voice  of  their  pastor.  After  sermon  J 
the  whole  population  give  themselves  up  to  the  amusement 


of  the  dance,  to  games,  and  to  various  gymnastic  exercises. 
The  young  men  often  meet  togcdier  to  go  through  military 
manoeuvres.  At  a fixed  time  every  year,  the  youth,  who, 
still  inheriting  the  warlike  inclinations  of  their  ancestors,  vol- 
untarily enrol  themselves  in  the  militia,  assemble  together 
under  the  command  of  dieir  officers,  and  form  disciplinary 
comps,  where  dicy  are  instructed  in  the  manual  exercise 
and  in  military  evolutions. 

Industry  and  frugality,  the  sources  of  die  civil  virtues, 
form  prominent  features  in  the  Norwegian  population : in- 
telligence and  education  strengthening  these  valuable  qual- 
ities, shelter  it  from  corruption  of  manners,  and  maintain 
in  all  hearts  the  sacred  fire  of  the  love  of  independence. 
Christmas  is  the  only  time  of  the  year,  when  die  assembling 
of  families,  and  the  accompanying  festivities,  make  dm 
Norwegians  deviate  from  their  simple  and  frugal  habits.  It 
is  also  about  die  same  time,  and  during  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, that  the  peasant,  trusting  to  the  swiftness  of  his  sledge, 
travels  to  die  towns,  to  exchange  the  produce  of  his  crops 
for  country  implements  and  for  different  articles  of  manu- 
facture suitable  to  his  wants  and  inclinations.  The  aptitude 
of  the  Norwegians  to  imitate  every  thing  is  such,  that  dur- 
ing the  long  winter-evenings,  they  are  seen  in  ever)'  family, 
assembled  around  the  fire-place,  die  men  employed  in  mak- 
ing knives,  spoons,  shoes,  and  buttons  for  dieir  clodies,  and 
the  women,  in  preparing  linen  and  woollen  stuffs  for  dieir 
dress,  and  even  in  dyeing  them  with  die  colouring  lichens 
in  which  the  country  abounds.  The  skill  which  distin- 
guishes die  population  in  some  districts  is  even  such,  that  it 
transforms  every  habitation  into  a little  manufactory,  the 
products  of  which  are  exported  into  die  less  industrious 
districts.  * 

In  Norway  there  are  few  great  proprietors,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  extreme  poverty  is  unknown.  Nothing  is  more 
uncommon  than  to  meet  with  a beggar.  If  age  or  infirmities 
disable  some  unfortunate  creature  from  working,  he  finds 
assistance  and  generous  attention  in  the  bosom  of  his  fam- 
ily or  his  parish.  Compassion  towards  indigence  and  mis- 
fortune is  with  the  Norwegian  rallier  an  ancient  virtue,  than 
the  effect  of  Christian  charity.  It  is  the  same  as  to  hospi- 
tality, which  with  him  is  a sacred  duty.  To  these  personal 
qualities  diere  is  joined  great  quickness  of  apprehension,  a 
character  lively  and  frank,  and  unflinching  fidelity.  He 
loves  with  enthusiasm  his  country  and  his  sovereign,  and 
respects  his  superiors,  but  refuses  them  slavish  homage. 
His  manners  are  gentle,  polite  and  affectionate ; his  mien  is 
noble,  his  gait  easy,  and  his  dress  always  neat.  The  cos- 
tume of  the  females  is  simple  and  graceful ; at  home  they 
wear  a plain  morning  gown,  with  a linen  chemise  of  a daz- 
zling whiteness,  plaited  around  the  neck  and  fastened  by  a 
collar.*  A complexion  of  the  lily  and  the  rose,  beautiful 
flaxen  hair,  and  a person  tall  and  well-shaped,  give  them  a 
peculiar  grace,  which  a stranger  would  be  tempted  to  take 
for  coquetry,  if  Scandinavian  modesty  and  pride  did  not 
betray  themselves  in  their  look  and  behaviour.  A few  dis- 
tricts situated  in  the  mountains  have  preserved  some  re- 
mains of  the  old  Scandinavian  costume ; such  as  that  of 
Valvers,d  where  the  inhabitants  are  no  longer  seen,  accord- 


• The  above  paragraph  in  added  by  llx?  translator. — P. 

4 *'  Carriole*  ’ — a kind  of  small  chained.  For  an  account  of  them, 
•ce  Conway’*  journey  through  Norway.  Sweden  and  Denmark  (Con- 
■table*  Miac.)  p.  41.— P. 

* " " Jule  employed  in  their  houarhnld,  they  wear  simply  a petticoat 

dcr  ” — Tlie  women  of  the  lower  order  wear  a jacket, 
W*tk  a abiding  black  apron  over  their  petticoat,  and  a turban  handker- 


chief upon  the  head,  beneath  which  appear*  a clean  larrd  mob  tied 
under  tne  eliin ; but  while  employed  in  their  hounehold  aft&ira,  they 
frequently  wear  nothing  more  than  a petticoat  and  a shift,  with  a collar 
reaching  to  the  throat,  and  a black  auh  tied  round  the  waist.  (Kd. 
Ene.) — P. 

* Qu.  Valden  or  Waldera— a district  in  the  diocese  of  Droutheim. 
— P. 
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mg  to  an  ancient  custom,  fighting  with  the  knife,  after  being 
tied  together  by  their  girdles  ;*  that  of  Tellemark,  where 
mutual  trust  and  good  faith  leave  them  in  ignorance  of  the 
use  of  locks ; and  the  valleys,  in  fine,  where  some  families 
of  peasants,  that  marry  only  with  one  another,  pretend  to 
be  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  the  country. 

Snch  arc  die  manners  of  the  peasantry ; the  morals  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  are.  it  is  true,  less  irreproach- 
able and  less  pure  ; some  seeds  of  corruption  may  be  al- 
ready remarked  there,  but  there  is  nothing  at  all  resembling 
the  depravity  which  we  see  in  the  cities  in  other  pans  of 
Europe. 

Let  us  now  cast  a glance  at  the  physical  state  of  Norway. 
The  mountains  which  traverse  this  kingdom  and  Sweden 
form  of  themselves  a range*  which  we  may  call  the  Scan- 
dinavian, and  which  is  divided  into  three  groups.  That 
of  die  Ka  U'n  mountains,6  the  most  considerable  from  its 
length,  extends  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Lapland,  to 
its  junction  with  the  Dovre  mountains,  near  the  source  of 
die  small  river  Nidelv.4  Strictly  shaking  diis  forms  hut  one 
great  chain,  but  the  branches  it  throws  off  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left,  the  mountainous  isles  of  Ijofoden,  which  are 
merely  the  summits  of  some  of  its  branches,  and  the  moun- 
tains which  terminate  near  Lake  Enara  in  Russian  Up- 
land, merit  for  it  the  name  of  group.  That  of  Dovre  or 
Dovrrfidd*  may  be  considered  as  forming  with  die  moun- 
tain of  Snar-Uattan*  to  the  west,  and  with  those  of  Scve- 
lerg*  and  Siukuh  whic  h terminate  in  plateaus  in  southern 
Sweden,  a second  group.  Lastly,  this  group  is  separated 
by  the  course  of  the  Vog,  from  that  which  is  composed  of 
the  mountains  of  Lnngfitldf  Soyne field*  or  Sunnanfteld , 
and  llardani'trfield , and  the  branches  which  they  scud  out 
to  the  west,  the  east  and  die  soudi.  This  last  group  oc- 
cupies all  the  southern  part  of  Norway.*  ‘ 

» Thi»  may  hr  rendered : while  bolding  each  oilier  by  the  end*  of 
tln*lr  girdle*. — P. 

b “ Form  & single  system — " 

• Th*'  mountains  of  Kolcn  (Pinkerton)— of  Kiolen  (Ed.  Enc.}— 
properly,  of  Kurlm  (kurl-m  (Don.)  kal-rn  (Swed.)  the  keel.) — From 
Dovre  ficult,  « long  branch,  decreasing  in  elevation  as  it  prncr«*d*, 
stretches  northward  between  Norway  nnd  Swedish  Lapland,  forming 
at  ita  farthest  extremity  the  mountain*  of  Kiolen.  (Ed.  Enc.) — Tlic 
chain  of  K»len  extends  from  the  north  of  lake  Ore  mind  (where  the 
DofmfUll  terminates)  and  tin*  vicinity  of  the  copper  mines  of  Koras, 
between  Norway  and  Swedish  Lapland.  (Pinkerton.) — P. 

4 FJr,  in  Danish  and  Norte.  (elf.  in  Swedish,)  signifies  a river.— In 
Norway,  as  m Sweden,  the  largest  river*  are  called  Liven  or  Klhen. 
(Pinkerton.)— Firm  is  the  word  in  the  singular  with  the  definite  article 
rn  suffixed,  ftitlef era  consequently  aigmfic*  rAe  JS'itirlr,  or  the  river 
Nid.  The  Nid  ponses  by  Drontheim— 1*. 

* Dovrefirldl  (Ed.  F.nc.)— Dofrafiall,  Dofrnfirll  (Pinkerton  > — Dovre- 
field  (Dan  1 Dxfraliwll  or  Dofrnfiell  (Swed.) — Fid  Ifinll  or JttU.  P]  in 
the  Swedish,  and  fitltU,  in  the  Norwegian  language,  [jitld,  m Danish. 
P.]  properly  denotes  thrme  elevated  summit*,  when-  vegetation  entirely 
ceases  ; but  it  is  a common  denomination  for  all  lofty  mountain  ridges. 
(Ed.  Enc.) — Ff*rtl,  • ridge  or  chain  of  mountains.  (Widegn*n's  Swedish 
Diet.)— The  Dnrre field,  or  Dofrine  chain,  extends  east  and  west  (rnm 
the  province  of  Rmnsdal,  where  the  Langfield  terminates,  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  chain  of  Kiaden.— P. 

f Sner hattnn,  height  Hllf*  Eng.  firrt.  (Ed.  Enc  ) — Snrehatta  (with- 
oot  the  article,)  Lat.  tS4*  It5*  N.  (Morse.)-— finrrAirrirn  (Dan.)  •'?iurA4ri/«m 
(Swcd  i the  snow  cap,  from  sues,  giur,  snow,  luiftr,  huita,  cup,  and  tin- 
article  rn. — P. 

* A branch  from  the  eastern  termination  of  the  DovrrfieJd,  extend* 
to  the  south-east,  forming  the  common  boundary  b«*tw«’en  Norway  and 
Sweden,  nnd  is  sometimes  called  Sevcberg.  (Ed.  Enc.) — I'mitoppidan 
calls  this  central  chain, Sevebierg  or  the  seven  mountains.  (Pinkerton.) 
—Syr  (Dan  ) *jtt  (Swed.)  seven  ; burs  (Dan.)  brrg  (Swed.)  innun- 
tain, — Smue  writers  regard  the  Scvehicr*  **  the  some  with  Pliny's 
Srm,  which  was  in  Germany.  (Pinkerton.) — The  Srro  sums  of  Pliny, 
which  it  is  thought  accords  with  the  Riphn-an  mountains,  (wiid  to  have 
been  near  the  source  of  the  Tannin  or  Don,*)  can  be  no  other  than  the 
|R*1  chain  of  Norway.  (U'Aav.) — P, 

• Tertis;*  tbs  t’ml  mountain*,  or  the  rWf»  of  Waliial  in  central  Ru  sin — P. 
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The  average  distance  of  the  summit  of  the  Kaelen  moun- 
I tains  from  the  sea-coast  of  Norway  being  only  about  twenty 
leagues,  die  rivers  proceeding  from  them  ami  running  into 
the  North  Sea,®  can  he  of  no  great  length.  The  most  im- 
I poruuit  is  the  JVaouen,  which,  from  its  exit  from  the  lakes 
j,  that  give  rise  to  it,  has  only  a course  of  thirty  leagues. 
Other  more  considerable  streams  descend  from  die  moun- 
tains of  Dovrefield  and  Sunuanfield  : these  arc  the  Glom- 
wen,  the  Drammensd r,“  and  die  Lovgenf  which  empty 
themselves  into  die  strait  of  Skager  Rack?  separating  Den- 
mark from  Norway.  The  Glommen*  is  a river  of  one 
i hundred  and  fifty  leagues  in  length,  die  principal  tributary 
; of  which,  die  Vormcn-eh?  has  a course  of  not  less  dian 
fifty  leagues.  The  Glommen  has  a great  many  falls,  and 
on  the  melting  of  the  snows,  or  after  great  rains,  it  acquires 
a frightful  rapidity,  and  its  inundations  desolate  die  fields. 
One  of  these  fails  is  at  Hufsltin,  about  ten  miles  distant 
from  Frederics! adt.  Here  the  Glommen,  about  the  size 

of  the  Thames  at  Richmond,  “ gradually  contracts  itself 
with  more  hurried  current,  till  it  arrives  at  the  deep  gorge 
formed  by  die  projecting  rocks,  and  then  bursts  headlong 
into  the  abyss  lieneadi.  The  fall  is  not  quite  perpendicu- 
lar. Some  idea  may  he  given  of  the  body  of  water  that 
i descends,  from  the  circumstance  dial  a three-masted  ship 
was  loading  at  sonic  distance  below. ”•  'Die  height  of  ti  e 
fall  is  seventy-two  Norwegian  feet.  A melancholy  catastro- 
phe occurred  here  on  the  5th  February  1702.  The  family 
i seat  of  Borge,  situated  over  against  rlafslun,  together  with 
: every’  thing  in  it,  sunk  down  into  an  abyss  of  a hundred 
1 fathoms  deep,  die  gap  being  instantaneously  filled  up  by  a 
sheet  of  water  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  ells  long, 
ami  half  die  breadth.  The  lmtise  was  doubly  walled  ; but 
, of  these,  as  well  as  several  high  towers,  not  die  least  trace 
| was  seen ; fourteen  persons  and  two  hundred  head  of  cattle 

b Swukku,  Swuckustort  (Pinkerton)— out*  of  the  highest  of  the 
Norwegian  mountain*,  near  lake  Fwmund. — SrmeJm  i*  the  name  of  the 
mountain,  ami  Srueku>riat  (Svucku  Peak.)  that  of  ita  summit.  w 
llisinyor,  Aritrekningar  i Physik  ocb  Geogoosi  under  resor  uli  Sverige 
uch  Norrijff-,  Ptirsta  TlaiVt,  p.  fit.) — P. 

1 Lnngheldt  (Ed.  Ene.)j—  Langfiall,  tlie  Long  Mountain*.  (Pinker- 
ton.)— L^ngfitld  'Dan.)  Lingfuttl  (8wcd.) — Long  Mountain. — P. 

1 Sognefield.  (Pinkerton.)— r. 

k It  extend*  *011111  and  aouth-wwt  toward*  the  Nate,  from  the  west- 
l|  t*m  termination  of  Dorrvfield.— P. 

I 1 For  the  height  of  th****?  mountains,  ace  Table  of  European  Alti- 
I tudr*.  Book  XCrV.  vol.  11.  p. 

m Properly,  the  Northern  Ocean  — The  term  North  Sea.  i*  mtnOr 
i limited  to  the  German  Ocean,  south  of  the  latitude  of  the  Slu-dand  1*1- 
! and* — P. 

• Drenunenelv  (Ed.  Eneye.)  Drnmmrn  (Conway-)  The  Drammr 
(Pinkerton.) — Flow*  into  the  we*t  ndi*  of  Uie  bay  of  Chrutiuilo.— f. 

Among  other  rivers  in  tlie  sooth  of  Norway  are  the  Loven  (Loiirew 
[tin*  Loavc.J  Conway.  Pinkerton — Lawn.  Turkey)  »n«l  the  Dagvn. 

; (Ed.  Enc.) — The  Leuven  pa**.*  by  Kong*berjjf‘  ami  enter*  the  sea  at 
baturig,  west  of  tlie  entrance  uf  the  boy  of  ClmBtiania. — it  may  be  here 
remarked,  once  f«*r  all.  that  tlie  termination  r«  or  w.  in  Scandinavian 
names,  does  not.  in  general,  belong  to  the  norm*  ilsrlf,  l»ut  merely  ex- 
prrssi-a  the  drfinite  article,  a*  (How  men,  Lwvrrit,  tin-  Gloiume  and  the 
, Louve.  It  is  tiwrefoiv  a*  improper  to  nay  tlie  Gtmnmen  **  the  Ia 
l Stint, — P. 

I p Scagrrsck  (Turkey  ) Seaggerar  (Ed.  Ene.)  Called  alno  tlieSln've. 

: — The  Skogrr  Rack,  which  derive*  it*  natiM*  from  the  reef  nr  »miJ-bank 
I (the  Skageu-rack)  lliat  tuirround*  the  north  point  el*  Jutland  (c:tllt*d 
! Sktignt,  the  Skng.  by  Uie  Dan*'*,  and  thr  Scaur,  by  English  seamen,) 

I i*  properly  the  *irnit  extending  nortli-eaat.at  the  entrance  of  the  Haluc, 
and  in  succeeded  by  the  Cat  legal  (a  Dutch  word  signifying  Cat-1  ban- 
nel.)  which  stretches  south  and  terminate*  in  the  Sound  and  tlie  Belts. 

Th*1  Glom  or  Glomen  (properly,  Glonune  or  Glommen.  P,]  railed 
also  the  Star  illr,  or  great  river.  (Pinkerton.) — Glorumeo  Elv  (Con*  ay.) 
—It  rises  in  Lake  Oresund  in  02’  N-  in  tin-  angle  formed  by  the  Dovre 
field  and  Sevoherg  mountains,  arid  enter*  tlie  sea  at  ► redenckatant. — P. 

* The  Worm.  (Ed.  Kncyc.  Pinkerton.)—  Vormen  Fir,  the  river  Vurm. 
(Conway.)— P.  • Everest’s  Journey  through  Norway,  dtc. 
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perished.  The  cause  of  this  melancholy  occurrence  is  at- 
tributed to  the  Glommen  having  undermined  the  founda- 
tion.* The  declivity  of  the  surface  dons  not  admit  of  the 
lakes  of  Norway  being  equal  in  magnitude  to  those  of  Swe- 
den. The  largest  is  the  Miasm* twenty  leagues  long  by 
two  in  breadth,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Vortnen-elv.  The 
most  important  waterfalls  are  those  of  Fciumfo*  near  Lister, 
six  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  RagcnfMf  in  the  province 
of  Telleinark,  eight  hundred  and  filly  feet  in  height. 

The  geological  constitution  of  Norway  is,  in  general, 
primitive.  In  die  Hardangcrfield  mountains,  die  summit  of 
Vetta-Kcldcn  is  composed  of  red  porphyry,  which,  at  the 
depth  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  assumes  all  die  charac- 
ters of  the  rock  called  sienite.  In  the  highest  mountains  of 
die  group,  gneiss  predominates ; from  the  mountain  of  Lie 
to  the  rivulet  called  die  Totak,  we  find  on  the  contrary  mi- 
caceous schisms ; in  all  that  mouutainous  region,  schistus4 
shows  itself  at  every  step,  and  supplies  slates  which  readily 
split  into  long  and  narrow  plates,  or  else,  as  in  die  neighbour- 
hood of  Groven,  furnish  quarries  of  whetstones.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Totak  die  surface  i$  strewed  with  blocks  of 
stone  from  thirty  to  fortv  feet  in  height ; the  position  which 
diey  occupy  is  too  far  from  the  mountains  to  explain  their 
origin ; however,  they  can  only  be  the  result  of  alluvions 
formed  at  one  of  the  latest  geological  epochs  by  currents  of 
fresh  water  proceeding  tow  ards  die  sea.*  At  all  limes  these 
blocks  have  been  objects  of  wonder  to  die  natives  of  the 
country  ; according  to  a mythological  tradition,  it  was  the 
god  T nor  who  broke  diem  widi  his  hammer,  and  who  after-  i 
wards  having  let  fall  diat  instrument,  threw  diem  about  on 
all  sides  in  seeking  it.  A geologist  breaking  specimens  from 
these  stray  blocks,  might,  even  at  diis  day,  be  taken  by  the  | 
inhabitants  for  a worshipper  of  Thor.  Near  Bergen,  in  the 
island  of  Hiertoen/ there  appears  above  the  waves,  a mass  ' 
of  black  and  porous  lava,  from  tiventy  to  thirty  feet  in  diick7  ( 
ness.  The  whole  southern  part  of  Norway  lias  frequently  . 
experienced  earthquakes.  A naturalist*  maintains,  that  the 
mass  of  lava  just  referred  to,  may  have  been  dirown  up  from 
the  bosom  of  the  waves ; it  is  even  said,  dial  fifteen  leagues  j 
to  the  south  of  Bergen,  at  die  bottom  of  the  bay  of  link-  | 
fiord,1*  fire  sometimes  issues  from  a crevice,  in  a precipitous  [ 
rocky  shore  formed  of  gneiss. 

All  the  mountains,  and  especially  those  of  the  soudi,  con-  ' 
tain  a great  number  of  minerals,  sought  after  in  collections,  j 
and  of  metals  in  use  by  man  : the  environs  of  Drondicim,  l 
at  the  foot  of  the  Kcelen  mountains,  and  of  Raraas,1  at  die 
base  of  die  Dovrefield  mountains,  contain  copper  of  die  best  j 
quality  ; the  best  iron  mines  are  wrought  in  the  district  of  i 

* TTw  above  account  of  the  fall  at  Ilaislun  (that  of  S*rp*-n , above  CO 
fret  perpentfU-utar,]  and  of  the  destruction  of  Borge,  is  added  bv  the 
translator — P. 

b The  lake  of  Mios*.  (Ed.  Ene.  Pinkerton.) — Lake  Miotm.  (Con- 
way .) — Properly , Mitrren , Uw  Mirra,  or  Miirten  See,  tlie  Mirra  lake. — 
Tina  most  not  !*•  confounded  with  the  .Wioi-  land  (Conway)  or  Mina 
Water,  went  of  Kongsbrrg. — P, 

1 AW  signifies  a waterfall,  in  Danish— Rtrgmfos,  the  moke  fall,  from 
nr*,  amoke.  in  Danish.*—  P. 

* “ Schistc" — Argillite. — P. 

* They  belong  undoubtedly  to  that  clans  of  loom  rocks,  out  of  plncc.  1 
colled  baieldrrm,  which  by  aome  have  Wen  attributed  to  general  diluvial 
currents,  and  by  other*  to  mere  local  alluv  ion  — P 

1 Properly,  HierUren.  Qu.  the  Heart  island,  frotn  hirrtr,  heart,  and 
vt,  island,  in  Danish — I*. 

* See  Observations  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  Hcandinavia,  by 
Professor  Steffens : Hertha,  vol.  X.  and  XI. 

* fiord  (Dan.)  jfprrd  (Sirnl.)  a bay  or  gulf—  generally  applied  in 
Norway  to  narrow  creeks  or  gulfi,  which  run  far  into  tlic  land,  some- 
times to  the  extent  of  »)  or  40  miles.— P. 


Arcndal.  TImj  abundance  of  these  metals  in  part  mdemni- 
I lies  Norway  for  die  diminished  wealth  of  the  silver  mines  of 
Kongsbcrg,  the  working  of  w hich  has,  however,  been  reviv- 
ed since  18l.r>.i  In  other  places  tliere  are  found  lead,  co- 
balt and  plumbago.  DiUcrem  kinds  of  marble  are  dug  from 
the  sides  of  several  mountains ; some  of  diem  are  employed 
in  die  arts,  principally  in  die  environs  of  Bergen. 

In  southern  Norway  die  mountains  are,  many  of  them, 
surmounted  widi  rounded  summits,  crowned  with  wood  ; in 
the  north,  on  the  contrary,  the  mountains,  alliiough  less  ele- 
vated, are  almost  always  covered  with  snow,  and  conse- 
quently destitute  of  vegetation,  but  the  hills,  most  generally 
composed  of  sand,  give  birth  to  many  cryptogamous  plants. 
Those  whose  surface  is  formed  of  mould  are  covered  with 
different  species  of  saxifrages,  and  odier  plants  scattered  here 
and  there : here  die  Dia)>ejutia  lapponka  presents  its  ever- 
green tufts;  diere  the  elegant  awlromcda  ( Andromeda  c<£- 
ruha , Linn.)  rises  in  small  duckets  by  die  side  of  die  trail- 
ing azalea  (Azalea  procumbent,)  whose  creeping  branches 
preserve  their  freshness  in  the  midst  of  die  rigours  of  win- 
ter. At  the  foot  of  diese  hills,  the  birch,  a tree  whose  sap, 
collected  by  the  Norwegians,  is  used  in  making  a liquor 
which  resembles  sparkling  w hite  wine,  waves  in  the  breeze 
its  light  and  flexible  branches,  and  often  forms  with  the  ma- 
ple, the  pine,  and  the  fir,  forests  of  an  immense  extent.  The 
pyramidal  form  of  these  resinous  trees  is  in  harmony  with 
die  (jointed  rocks  which  serve  diem  for  a base,  and  with  the 
icicles,  which,  during  several  months,  load  dieir  branches 
with  elegant  stalactites.  *The  fir  attains  a height  of  a hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet.  It  is  much  in  request  for  masts  and 
carpentry  work.  After  being  cut  down,  it  is  thrown  frotn 
tlie  top  of  the  steep  summits  into  the  little  rivers  which  de- 
scend from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  Hurried  along  by  the 
rapidity  of  these  streams,  it  rushes  over  the  cataracts,  and 
does  not  stop  in  its  progress  till  it  reaches  the  ranges  of  pilesk 
fixed  at  a snort  distance  from  the  creek  or  bay,  where  it  be- 
comes an  object  of  commerce.  In  the  low  lands,  the  creep- 
ing strawberry-tree,1  the  scarlet-flowered  camarin a m { Emvc - 
trvm  nigrum),  and  die  dwarf  birch,  whose  seeds,  concealed 
under  die  snow,  are  sought  after  during  the  winter  by  die 
ptarmigan,"  rise  amidst  the  lichens  which  form  the  foot!  of 
the  rein-deer.  In  the  central  provinces®  the  aspen  grows 
vigorously ; in  the  environs  of  Drondicim,  beyond  the  six- 
ty-diird  degree  of  latitude,  the  oak  begins  to  appear,  and 
near  Christiania,  we  see  it  flourishing,  hut  it  is  only  in  die 
southern  provinces  that  there  are  fine  forests  of  this  tree.  In 
die  soudi  of  Norway,  apples  and  cherries  arrive  at  perfect 
maturity  ; near  Drontheim  they  do  not  ripen,  but  the  mild 

s Horn,  floraoj. — Kara*  (Tuckey.)  Rtrra&s  (Stat.  Tab.)— P. 

I “The  abundance  of  these*  metals  indemnified  Norway  far  the  pov- 
erty (ftett  dr  richrs**)  of  the  silver  mines  of  Kougsberg,  the  working 
of  which  htui,  however,  hern  resumed  (rryrijr)  since  lt*l5." — These 
mines  were  accidentally  discovered  in  1023  by  two  peasants.  They 
used  to  yield  about  £70,000  annually,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  pro- 
duce now  barely  defrays  tbs  expanse  (Pinkerton,  vol.  1.  p.  30t$ — 9,  3d 
Ed.  1H11.) — P. 

k “ Rows  of  stake*'" — placed  across  tbo  river  to  intercept  the  float- 
ing timber.— P. 

1 “ Arbousier  Iratnanl”— trailing  arbutus,  bear-berry,  {.irbvtus  fra- 
wr*i.) — P. 

" “Oamarine  k flenr  cearlatr" — Camarigne  noire  (Demon  si.  de 
Bot&n.  Lyon,  17%.)—  Black  crow-berry  or  crake-berry — flowers  red- 
dish, berries  black.— P. 

" “ White  grlinotte” — White  grous.  Tlie  plumage  of  the  ptarmigan 
turns  white  in  winter.— P. 

* **  Middle  region  " — between  the  northern  and  southern  extremities 
of  Norway. — P. 
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influence  of  the  sea,  which  wo  have  already  had  occasion  to 
remark,  is  so  sensibly  felt  in  the  island  of  Touteroee,  two  de- 
grees and  a half  from  the  nolar  circle,  that  these  fruits  ripen 
there  without  difficulty.  In  some  gardens  in  the  south,  the 
peach,  the  anricot  and  the  melon  are  cultivated,  and  suc- 
ceed perfectly  ; and  it  seems  eveu  probable,  that  when  lwir- 
ticulture  shall  have  made  some  progress  among  the  peasant- 
ry, they  will  be  able  to  naturalize  many  plants  of  our  tem- 
perate climates.  Even  now  they  cultivate  with  much  care  ’ 
and  success  flax,  hemp  and  liops,  and  the  culture  of  the  po- 
tato  has  sliown,  that  it  would  lie  always  easy  for  Norway  to 
avoid  die  scourge  of  famine,  by  multiplying  this  vegetable 
so  as  to  supply  the  place  of  grain.  There  is  little  wheat  rais- 
ed ; barley  is  more  abundant ; but  oats  is  of  all  other  grains 
that  which  succeeds  best  in  this  country,*  where  agriculture 
has  a thousand  obstacles  to  surmount,  where  the  low'  lands 
are  frequently  exposed  to  inundations,  and  w here  the  heights 
are  rendered  sterile  at  one  time  by  cold,  and  at  another  by  ! 
heat. 

The  increase  of  population  has  caused  in  Norway  a dim- 
inution in  the  number  of  wild  animals.  The  elk  is  now  very 
rarely  to  be  met  with  ; the  bear,  rearing  upon  his  hind  feet, 
still  attacks  the  hunter  who  aw  aits  him  armed  with  his  knife  ; 
die  wolf  continues  to  bo  the  terror  of  the  herds  and  flocks  ; 
but  whilst  the  bear  takes  refuge  in  the  woody  mountains,  the  j 
wolf  seems  to  dread  the  woods  and  hedges,  and  establishes 
himself  in  the  open  country,  and  even  sometimes  upon  die 
ice.b  Different  kinds®  of  foxes  inhabit  the  shores  washed 
by  the  Icy  Ocean,  and  the  lemming  descends  in  troops  from 
die  Koelen  mountains,  and  marching  in  clo><*  columns,  rav- 
ages the  cultivated  fields.  A multitude  of  birds  inhabit  the 
si  Hires  of  the  ocean,  and  Norway  furnishes  die  greater  part 
of  the  eider-down  on  which  our  delicate  dames  rest  during 
their  frequent  headachs.  Nodiing  is  more  dangerous  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  Norwegian  goes  to  collect  upon 
the  rocks  which  border  the  sea,  this  down  sought  after  by 
the  effeminate.  Suspended  above  the  waves,  he  hoists  him- 
self up  by  the  aid  ol  a rope  in  order  to  reach  die  clefts  and 
cavities  where  the  birds  build  their  nests.4  If  die  cord  should 
give  way,  or  if  the  staff  on  which  he  leans  should  break, 
the  unfortunate  adventurer,  thrown  from  the  top  of  the  pre- 
cipice, finds  a frightful  death  amidst  the  rocks  and  reefs  be- 
low. The  Norwegian  rears  in  his  valleys  numerous  herds 
and  docks.  His  horses  are  small,  but  lively  and  sure-foot- 
ed, like  all  those  of  mountainous  countries : his  horned  cal- 
de  feed  at  liberty  in  the  islands  that  border  the  western 
coast ; there  they  often  become  so  wild,  that  they  are  oblig- 
ed to  shoot  them.  His  sheep  are  formed  like  deer,  with 
long  legs  and  small  muzzles.*  Numbers  of  goats  are  also 
kept  on  the  hills.  Fish  abound  in  the  seas,  lakes  and  riv- 

*  Oat*  are  tlie  most  generally  cultivated  in  Norway  ; barley  and  rye 
hold  the  next  rank  ; but  wheat,  buckwheat,  and  pea*.  are  far  from  be- 
ing common.  (Ed.  Rnc  ) — P. 

b In  tin*  long  twilights  of  Utr  winter  waaon,  the  wolves  become  for- 
midable lo  travellers,  especially  on  the  extensive  lakes,  where  they  as- 
semble on  the  tec  in  great  number*  (Ed.  Enc  ) — P. 

w 8pcrir*."— In  Norway,  there  are  white,  red  and  black  foxe*. 
(Ed.  Enc.) — Tlie  common  European  red  fox,  and  the  cross  fox,  from 
the  north  of  Europe,  characterised  by  a black  line  along  its  back  and 
across  its  shoulders,  both  belong  to  the  same  specie*  (Caaii  mint*-)  | 
The  white  fox  (Cant*  U/rojtus — [satis  or  blue  fox,  its  colour  being  bluish 
grey  and  sometimes  white.)  is  a distinct  species. — P. 

•>  The  common  inode  of  gathering  the  down  and  egg*  from  the 
nwts,  is  as  follow*.  An  individual  seated  on  a stiek,  attached  tn  a mpr, 
with  a guiding  stafFin  his  hand,  is  lowered  over  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice by  others,  and  in  this  way  is  raised  or  descend*,  or  advances  along 
the  shelves,  according  as  is  necessary  in  prosecuting  his  search. — P. 

• This  sentence  is  added  by  the  translator.— P. 


ers,  and  the  bold  Norwegian  derives  considerable  profit  from 
his  fishing. 

The  climate  of  Norway  presents  more  variety  than  is  gen- 
erally believed : it  is  not  everywhere  equally  cold  and  se- 
vere ; towards  the  east,  and  in  the  interior,  the  winter  is 
longest,  and  the  cold  the  most  intense.  This  season  is  the 
must  favourable  jwrt  of  the  year  for  the  mutual  intercourse  of 
the  people,  and  the  interchange  of  commercial  transactions. 
It  is  also  the  season  for  those  patties  of  pleasure  so  little 
known  in  milder  climates.  At  that  time  there  take  place,  in 
the  neighbor  hood  of  the  towns,  splendid  races  f upon  the 
snow,  where  the  elegance  and  richness  of  the  sledges,  the 
splendour  of  the  harnessing,  and  the  beauty  of  the  horses, 
which,  swift  ns  the  wind,  make  the  air  resound  with  the 
clear  sound  of  their  little  bells,  surpass  by  their  lustre  and 
their  <q>ccd  the  brilliant  assemblies  of  equijiages  at  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  I^omlon.  The  spring  announces  itself  by  the 
sudden  and  terrible  ravages  occasioned  by  the  melting  of  the 
snows.*  During  the  month  of  April,  and  the  greater  part  of 
May,  the  country  is  impassable,  and  in  the  mountains,  trav- 
elling is  impracticable  till  about  the  month  of  September, 
when  the  snows  that  cover  them  are  in  a great  measure 
melted,  and  the  heats  of  the  summer  have  lost  their  force. 
At  Bergen  the  length  of  the  longest  days  in  summer  is  about 
nineteen  hours,  whilst  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Drontheim, 
it  is  not  less  than  three  weeks.  The  average  temperature 
of  the  year  is  at  Christiania,  five  degrees  above  zero  of 
Reaumur’s  thermometer,  while  at  Petersburg,  under  the 
same  latitude,  it  is  only  tliree  degrees.  Near  the  southern 
coast,  lilt*  temperature  in  certain  districts  allows  them  to 
have  two  crops  of  grain,  and  in  warm  summers  they  have 
even  three.  Generally  the  climate  is  healthy.  But  towards 
the  western  coast  the  country  assumes  a different  aspect : 
the  saline  exhalations  from  the  sea  are  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion ; the  hays  never  freeze ; the  cold  is  not  felt,  except 
when  the  east  wind  prevails,  which  crosses  the  high  moun- 
tains, on  the  north,  which  comes  from  the  Icy  Ocean  ; fogs, 
rains  and  tempests  extend  their  pernicious  influence,  one  of 
the  effects  of  which  is  lo  favour  the  ravages  of  the  scurvy. k 

We  see  from  the  preceding  statements,  that,  situated  be- 
tween the  fifty-eighth  ami  seventy-first  degrees  of  latitude,1 
and  in  length  more  than  four  hundred  leagues  by  a breadth 
of  about  twenty  in  the  northern  and  eighty  in  the  southern 
parts,'  Norway  presents  an  aspect,  in  some  parts,  of  the 
most  pleasing,*  and  in  others,  of  die  wildest  description. 
Here,  dark  forests  of  resinous  trees  rise  on  the  confines  of 
ravines  frightful  from  their  depth ; perpetual  glaciers  bear 
sway,  and  the  loud  cry  of  the  eagle  alone  interrupts  the  si- 
lence of  the  desert. k There,  dwellings  covered  with  red 
tiles,1  and  placed  on  the  sides  of  hills,  isolated  spires  reflect- 

* **  Cowan"— drives. 

s “ — bv  the  d&bAcie*" — breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  river*. 

b Sw  Excursion  to  the  Firldatueu  Mountain*,  by  W.  M-  Carpclan; 
publislu'd  in  Sweden  in  1SSJ4.  9 

1 It  extend*  from  the  Naic  in  57*  56'  N.  to  the  North  Cape  in  71 
1130  .— I*.  . _ . . 

) <*— bv  a breadth  of  about  twenty  league*  north  of  64*.  and  of  eighty 
■oath  of  that  latitude  ’r — It  extend*  about  1150  mile*  from  north  in  south. 
It*  breadth,  in  the  snuthrrn  province*,  in  between  150  and  5840  mile*, 
but  beyond  the  07th  of  north  latitude,  doe*  not  exceed  60,  nor  in  •owe 
place*  even  30  mile*.  (Ed.  Enc  )— The  breadth  of  Norway  diimnwh- 
ea  verv  considerably  about  the  latitude  of  Drontheim,  between  <»»>  and 
64‘. — r.  . . 

fc  perpetual  glaciers  predominate  fi.  e.  the  county  >•»  tn  general, 
covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  ice,]  and  the  roaring  of  the  north- wind 
(twuiimt)  alone  disturb*  the  wiener  of  the  deurrt. 

' The  root*  of  the  house*  are  frequently  covered  with  taM,  but  more 
commonly  with  plank*,  upon  which  is  laid  tbc  hark  of  the  birch  tree, 
with  a coat  of  turf  above  all.  (Ed-  Euc.) — P. 
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ed  on  the  surface  of  the  lakes,  end  forges  and  mills  hanging  it 
over  the  torrents,  announce  a country  where  civilization  and  r 
industry  advance  without  opposition  in  die  march  of  improve- 
ment. On  die  coast,  arms  of  the  sea  surrounded  with  rocks 
succeed  each  other  with  die  moat  melanclioly  sameness. 
But  on  entering  them  die  scene  all  at  once  changes,  present- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  these  hays  and  creeks,  whose  narrow  j 
and  gloomy  entrance  is  often  dangerous,  towns  of  a cheer-  , 
ful  appearance.  l*?t  us  notice  some  of  die  most  important 
of  these,  beginning  at  die  north  and  proceeding  to  die 
south. 

Hammerfat , near  the  North  Cape,  is  a thriving  little 
place.  The  Spitzbergen  trade  is  its  principal  support,  j 
small  sloops,  from  thirty  to  forty  tons  burden,  are  usually  j 
fitted  out  for  expeditions  to  that  quarter.  This  trade  has 
given  llammerfest  a more  enterprising  set  of  seamen  than 
any  port  in  Norway.  Drunkenness  is  very  prevalent  among 
the  Laplanders  here.  TVtwuod/  farther  to  die  south,  with  , 
its  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  is,  says  a traveller  already  quo-  , 
ted,  “quite  die  pride  of  the  North.*’  It  lies  on  an  island 
covered  with  birch  shrubs,  and  carries  on  some  trade  with  ■ 
the  Russians  from  Archangel.11 

Drontheim  or  Trondhinn e lies  at  the  bottom  of  an  arm  , 
of  the  sea  of  great  extent.  It  is  a walled  city,4  but  its  walls  i 
and  its  two  forts*  are  falling  in  ruins.  It  is  built  of  wood, 
but  the  frequent  fires,  to  winch  it  has  been  subject,  Itave  led  | 
to  the  erection  of  tastefully  constructed  liouses,  in  room  of 
the  old  habitations,  and  to  die  substitution  of  wide  and  straight 
streets,  in  place  of  narrow  ami  crooked  lanes.  It  was  found-  | 
ed  in  997  by  Olof  Trvgvason  upon  the  site  of  the  old  Scan- 
dinavian city  of  j SidtrosJ  At  the  distance  of  half  a league 
from  its  walls,  die  church  of  lllatlc  covers  the  ground  where 
stood  die  temple  of  Thor  and  Odin  destroyed  by  Olof. 
Drontheim  was  long  die  residence  of  the  Norwegian  kings:  j 
the  ancient  throne  of  these  princes  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  I 
palace,  now  used  as  an  arsenal.  Drontheim  formerly  posses- 
sed a magnificent  cathedral,  compared  by  the  Norwegians 
to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  ; but  in  1719,  it  was  destroyed  by  a . 
frightful  conflagration.  It  has  been  replaced  by  a church,  less  i 


magnificent  indeed,  but  still  remarkable  for  its  extent,  its  or- 
naments, and  its  marble  columns.*  By  die  treaty  of  union, 
this  church  enjoys,  as  the  former  building  did,  die  privilego 
of  being  die  b a ail  icon,1'  where  die  kings  of  Norway  arc  crown- 
ed.1 The  most  considerable  buildings,  after  die  cathedral, 
are  tlie  government  bouse,!  and  that  of  die  Society  of  Sci- 
ences,*1 die  hist  of  which  contains  a good  library,  and  a cabi- 
net of  natural  history.  The  environs  of  Drontheim  have  an 
agreeable  aspect,  being  adorned  with  neat  and  pleasant  vil- 
las dial  rise  liere  and  there  in  the  country,  and  on  die  bor- 
ders of  die  bay.  They  arc,  besides,  embellished  by  two 
beautiful  waterfalls,  called  die  great  and  die  Hide  Lterfot.1 

Bergen.,  also  at  die  bottom  of  a long  bay,  bristled  with 
reefs,  anti  surrounded  by  rocks,  carries  on  a great  trade  in 
timber,  spars,  hides,  and  especially  dry  and  salted  fish. 
Seven  mountains  rise  in  a semicircle  around  die  town,  which 
is  defended  by  batteries  fronting  the  sea,  but  has  no  regular 
fortifications.*1  The  old  castle  built  in  1070,  by  king  Olof 
Kyrre,  served  as  a residence  to  die  sovereigns  of  Norway, 
until  die  celebrated  epoch  of  die  union  of  Colmar,  about  the 
end  of  the  1 4th  century ; it  is  now  used  as  a prison,  a store- 
magazine,"  and  a habitation  for  tlie  governor  ° of  die  place. 
Bergen,  as  a town,  cannot  be  compared  with  either  Dront- 
heim or  Christiana.  In  place  of  toe  wide  streets  crossing 
each  oilier  at  right  angles,  which  we  find  in  both  these  tow  ns, 
in  Bergen  you  are  involved  in  a labyrinth  of  narrow  lanes, 
and  a stranger  w ho  once  quits  sight  of  his  ow  n door,  is  for- 
tunate if  he  has  not  to  hire  a man  U)  show  him  die  way  homo 
again.' 9 Amongst  its  3000  liouses,  which  are  almost  wholly 
ol  one  story  and  painted  on  die  outside,  Uiere  are  to  be  seen 
several  of  stone.  There  are  in  Bergen  four  churches,  ma- 
ny schools,  amongst  others  a I^ancasterian  school,  where  350 
boys  ami  girls  are  instructed,  and  several  charitable  institu- 
tions. A museum  is  forming  under  the  care  of  some  indi- 
viduals of  the  place,  and  the  collection  has  enlarged  so  as  to 
fill  a handsome  room : its  principal  riches  are  ancient  re- 
mains of  the  country.*  It  was  the  native  place  of  Eric  Pont- 
oppidan/  who  became  its  bishop,  and  founded  its  universi- 
ty/ It  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Lewis  Holberg/  an  author 


Properly,  Tromeoe  or  Tromede. — Tromeoe  (Tuekey.)— P. 

*>  Thr  above  paragraph  i*  added  by  the  tnnthlor. — F. 

* Hrim  (Germ.  Du.)  hirm  (flan.)  and  hrm  (Swed.)  dignify  home, 
and  in  the  names  of  towns  are  the  name  ns  ham  (Eng.) — P . 

* *•  It  in  the  only  walk'd  town  (r Me  ftrmit)  in  Norway." 

* The  town  is  protected  by  the  fort  of  Christian  stein,  and  by  the  cas- 
tle of  Mtmkhnitn,  situated  on  a rock  in  the  hartiour.  (Ed.  Enc-)— P, 

* It  was  anciently  called  Niderooa  (mouth  of  the  Mid.)  whence  its 
Latin  name,  Kidroaja.  (Tuckey's  Mar.  Geog.  rot,  I.  p,  1 i*i.) — It  is  situ- 
ated on  a small  gulf  on  the  south  side  of  the  rirer  md,  from  which  it 
received  the  name  of  Niderooa  [Nidaro*.  Pinkerton,]  or  tlie  outlet  of 
the  Nid  (Bd.  fine.) — P. 

* Lie  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Oluf,  was  formerly  a magnificent 
building  of  marble ; hut  it  was  burnt  down  in  l.'CK),  with  the  exception 
of  the  choir,  which  still  forms  part  of  the  present  cathedral.  This  cathe- 
dral is  still  tlie  finest  and  largest  edifice  in  Norway.  (Ed.  Enc.) — The 
catliedrul,  (bonded  by  St.  OIufT,  was  of  marble,  anil  exceeded  in  *i*e. 
as  well  ba  in  magni  tire  nee,  every  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  north.  It 
was  almost  entirely  burnt  in  1630,  the  choir  alone  remaining,  which 
now  nerves  as  llw*  principal  church  of  U»e  town.  (Turkey,  vol.  I.  p. 


1 “ Bi».Hiliijuc  ’ — Basilic  (Lai.  Ital.  Basilica,)  a charrh  ; properly,  a 
large  church,  or  one  of  royal  foundation.  The  term  Basilica  is  applied 
to  several  of  the  larger  eh  arches  at  Rome,  such  a*  fit.  Peters  and  Sl 
Jolm  of  I*atenin.  Basilican  is  the  name  of  a well  known  plaster,  but, 
We  believe,  is  not  applied  In  a church. — P, 

* durch  das  west  lie  he  Schwrdm.  Norwegen  und  Pinnlmnd, 

're  WUh.  von  Schubert — [Trkrels  through  the  western  purl 

bert  and  through  Norway  and  Finland,  by  Fred.  Wm.  Von  Schu- 

1 “ Hotel  dn  giiuvempnwnt.'' — The  town-house  {suftmmihuus)  is 
now  the  residence  of  the  chief  magistrate  and  the  public  bodies  uf  the 


district.  It  is  a large  palace,  which  overtops  tlie  other  buildings,  built 
of  wood,  in  a simple  and  noble  style  of  architecture.  (Ed.  Enc  )— P. 

* A Society  of  Sciences  was  established  at  Drontheim  in  17ti0,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  king  in  I7t*7.  It*  meetings  an*  held  in  a large  and 
- lK*natiful  stone  edifice,  recently  erected,  partly  occupied  by  the  society, 
. and  partly  by  tlie  high  school  and  its  teachers.  (Ed.  Enc.)— P. 

I 1 See  noli*  * p IMS. 

m ‘*  It  is  defended  by  several  fortification*  and  by  high  walls." — This 
must  be  a mistake  in  tlie  original,  and  besides  contradicts  its  own  state- 
i meut  respecting  Drontheim.  It  lias  probably  mistaken  the  mountains, 
with  which  tin*  town  is  surrounded,  for  walls.— Bergen  is  built  in  the 
. form  of  a crescent  round  a gulf  of  the  sea,  und  is  defended  by  seven  lofty 
I mountains,  and  by  several  fortifications,  particularly  that  of  Fredericks- 
| burg.  (Ed.  Enc.) — It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a valley,  forming  a 
i semicircle  round  a smalt  gulf,  and  is  defended  on  Use  land  side  by  high 
mountains,  and  by  several  fortifications  towards  U>e  sea.  (Pinkerton. 

. Tnckey .) — The  town  is  protected  by  the  castle  of  Fredericksburg,  which 
j defends  it  towards  the  sea,  and  by  very  high  mountains  towards  the 
l land.  (Enc.  MeUi.) — P. 

I ■ “ Magasin  d'approvisiunneroont"— store- bouse  for  public  sup- 
| plies — I*.  » u Commandant." 

■ **  Tin*  twn  last  sentences  are  added  hy  the  translator.  In  place  of  it, 

|i  in  Uie  original,  it  is  only  stated  that  Bergen  is  irregularly  built. — P, 
a This  sentence,  and  the  account  of  the  I aui  can  tenon  school,  arc  ad- 
, drd  by  the  translator. — P. 

I T Eric  Pontoppidan.  bishop  of  Bergen,  and  author  of  a natural  liis- 
; tory  of  Norway,  was  born  at  Aarhuus  in  Jutland,  (Gorton's  Biog. 
:j  Diet.) — P. 

, * College.” — There  was  no  university  in  Norway,  previous  to  the 

| establishment  of  tlkat  nt  Christiania. — Then*  is  an  academy  or  high 
I school  at  Bergen,  os  well  as  at  Drontheim.  (Ed.  Enc.)— P. 
j|  1 Ludrig  HMcrg.  (Dan.) 
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distinguished  as  a historian  and  writer  of  comedies.  During  ! 
the  middle  ages,  Bergen  was  a factory  of  the  Hanseatic  1 
League  ; its  harbour  is  large  and  well  lor li lied.  From  this 
city,  1003  electors  send  four  representatives  to  the  Stor- 
thing » of  Norway / 

Christ iansanil,  on  the  southern  coast,  is  the  fourth  city  in 
the  kingdom.  It  was  founded  in  1641,  by  Christian  IV.  1 
king  of  Denmark,  who  wished  to  make  it  die  principal  sta- 
tion for  his  navy.  In  1807  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Eng- 
lish. Its  harbour  has  been  repaired  : it  is  deep,  and  well 
fortified,  ami  forms  the  principal  refuge  of  vessels  that  have 
suffered  damage  in  die  dangerous  passage  of  the  Cattegat. 
The  cathedral  is  the  finest  edifice  in  the  city.  Half  a league 
from  the  coast,  a quarantine  establishment  is  erected  on  an 
Island.  Artndahfr  is  a small  but  neat  town,  built  on  rocks  that 
project  into  a channel  of  the  sea,  and  is  inhabited  by  merchants 
ami  fishermen.  Ships  lie  close  to  the  houses.4  Fredtrik- 
staih at  the  month  of  ibe  Glommcu,  carries  on  a consider- 
able trade  in  timber.  Batteries  erected  on  several  islands, 
and  two  forts  which  communicate  by  a subterranean  passage, 
defend  the  entrance  to  its  harbour.  It  is  the  only  city  in  ! 
Norway  which  is  built  of  stone.  Kongsberg,  celebrated  for 
its  silver  mines  and  its  manufacture  of  children's  toys,  is 
watered  by  the  Lauren/  which  flows  in  a deep  and  wild 
valley. 

Twelve  leagues  to  the  east  of  Kongsberg,  the  gulf  of 
Christiania  branches  out  into  many  bays.  The  length  of 
this  gulf  is  twenty -two  leagues  from  south  to  north ; its  great- 
est breadth  is  five  leagues,  but  in  the  narrowest  put  only  a 
league  and  half.*  It  is  surrounded  by  high  mountain?,  and 
studded  over  with  islands,  some  of  which  are  pretty  large. 
Several  small  towns  rise  on  its  shores ; amongst  others  that 
of  itfou,  where  was  concluded,  on  the  1 4th  of  August  1814, 
the  convention  which  led  the  way  to  the  union  of  Sweden 
and  Norway.  Christiania*  the  capital  of  Norway/  stands 
at  the  extremity  of  this  gulf,  and  its  bouses  and  gardens,  | 
grouped  in  a circle  around  the  hnrlcour,  seem  to  rest  upon  j 
an  amphidieatre  of  rocks  and  forests.  The  appearance  of  j 


this  capital  is  pleasant,  as  well  as  majestic ; its  streets  are 
broad  and  well  paved,  and,  if  it  contained  fewer  houses  of 
wood,  it  would  l>c  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  North.  Its 
suburbs  are  considerable  ; one  of  these,  called  Old  Opr/o, 
i is  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Norway,  founded 
by  Harold  the  Fair-haired,  in  the  eleventh  century/  and  de- 
; stroyed  by  a fire  in  lG24.k  The  modem  capita]  bears  the 
1 name  of  Christian  IV.  its  founder.  Its  regular  buildings 
increase  from  day  to  day  with  the  population.  The  finest 
. edifices  are  the  cathedral,  the  government  palace,1  the  new 
1 town-house,  the  military  school,  the  new  exchange,  and  the 
| university,  the  number  of  students  at  which  is  about  120. 

; The  number  of  professors  is  T5,  whose  salaries  are  paid  in 
com.  In  the  hall  of  this  establishment  are  annually  held 
the  sittings  of  the  constitutional  assembly,  called  the  Stor- 
thing. Founded  in  1 813,  it  was  intended  as  an  university  for 
die  kingdom.  Its  library  already  contains  many  thousand 
volumes it  possesses,  besides,  a fine  cabinet  of  natural 
philosophy,  an  observatory,  a botanical  garden,  and  a collec- 
tion of  natural  history.  Christiania  is  an  episcopal  see,  the 
incumbent  of  which  enjoys  a revenue  of  £700  sterling." 
There  are  in  Christiania  many  benevolent  institutions,  and, 
among  others,  two  orphan  houses  : one  for  those  horn  in  the 
city,  and  the  other,  called  the  house  of  Anker,9  for  die  re- 
ception of  orphans  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
latter,  the  most  important  of  them  all,  gives  assistance  to  the 
modest  poor,  and  to  indigent  families,  and  furnishes  instruc- 
tion, free  of  expense,  to  those  children  whose  parents  have 
not  the  means  of  educating  them.  Christiania  enjoys  a con- 
siderable foreign  trade. 

To  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  die  Glommen,  near  the  fron- 
tiers of  Sweden,  Frederikshall ,v  whose  harbour  can  re- 
! reive  large  vessels/  has  joined  to  its  ancient  name  of  lialdtn 
that  of  Frederic,  given  to  it  by  Frederic  III.  in  1665,  on 
account  of  its  courageous  defence  against  the  Swedes.  This 
i is  a neat  town,  with  paved  streets:  die  houses  are  of  wood, 
i and  painted  of  different  colours,  ns  in  Sweden.  It  stands 
* prettily  in  a valley  surrounded  with  rocks,  on  an  arm  of  dio 


* 44  Storting  " — the  Danish  orthography.  See  note  “ P-  HI**.— P. 

Bee  Description  of  JWg,n  ( lirrgrru  btskrirdst,)  by  L.  Sagen,  1 

to!  Hvo.  1434. — fin  Ifcui.) 

* llioillr  written  .Irntdal. 

4 This  account  of  Arendal  is  added  hy  the  translator. — P 

* “ F ritirrikrtmll  ’' — FrrdrriksUld,  in  Danish— usually  written  Frcdor- 
ickslndt.  in  English  authors. — P. 

* The  Louve  (Ijmrm.) — P. 

« *'  Not  more  than  half  a league  (une  rfmu)." 

*»  Christiania  in  the  proper  orthography.  (M.  B.  Enc.  Mrth.  Ed.  F.nc. 
(art.  Norway. ) Toe Iwy.  Conway.)— Christiana.  (Trans.  Pinkerton.  Ed. 
Enc.  rwA  mhn.y — P. 

* Christiania,  under  the  Danish  government,  was  the  residence  of 
the  viceroy,  and  the  rent  of  tlw  high  court  of  justice  for  Norway  ; it  is 
at  present  tin*  place  when*  the  Diet  (Storthing)  holds  its  sifting*. — No 
viceroy  hail  been  appointed  after  the  reign  of  Christian  VI.  (A.  D. 
1740.)  but  the  governor  of  Christiania  was  invented  with  the  general 
superintend!* nee  of  the  whole  kingdom.  (Ed.  Erie.) — .Norway  Jus  in 
fact  three  capitals.  Christiania,  Bergen  and  Drontheien.  (Conway.)— 
Oronthrim  was  the  original  royal  rrsidenee.  and  afterwards  the  eeele- 
siantical  capital;  Bergen  was  the  residence  of  the  latter  Norwegian 
king"?  Christiania  is  the  more  modem  capital.  Bergen  is  mentioned 
an  the  capital  in  all  lire  older  geographies,  and  even  a*  late  as  Pinker- 
ton.— P 

J Harold  the  Fair-haired  (Harfnger)  reigned  about  the  beginning  of 
the  lUth  century.  (See  note  * p.  fills))  Harold  111.  (son  of  St,  Olaf.)  who 
wan  slain  in  bottle  against  Harold  king  of  England,  Sept.  *«£">,  Ilk  it?, 
baa  been  confounded  by  the  English  historians  with  Harold  llarfager 
(Pinkerton.) — P. 

* Christiania  is  divided  into  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Waterlandt,  Pe- 
trrwigen  and  Fierdingcn,  the  fortress  of  Aggerliuua,  and  the  town  of 
Opelue.  (Ed.  Enc.) — Christiania  is  divided  into  three  parts — 1.  the  city 


proper  [Christiania,]  (bunded  in  1(521  by  Christian  IV.,  when  Apalce  the 
I ancient  capital  was  consumed  by  fire  ; it  haa  three  suburbs  : 2.  lire  for- 
| tress  of  Aggershuus,  on  an  eminence  to  the  west  of  the  city  : and  3-  the 
: I ancient  city  of  Apt.)  a:  or  A ns  Ur,  in  which  is  the  episcopal  palace.  (Tuck- 
I ev's  Mar.  C,eog.  vol  1.  p.  300.) — Alialo  or  Christiania  was  built  by 
Christian  IV,  in  ION,  and  fnrrns  only  a single  town  with  what  re- 
mained of  Ubsln,  which  about  that  lime  was  almost  entirely  reduced  to 
ashes  (Ene.  Mem.) — P. 

1 “ Palais  du  gouvrrnemcnt” — government  house. 

«*  The  original  has  41 40,000  volumes,"  which,  in  so  recent  an  insti- 
tution, is  most  probably  a mistake.  A recent  traveller  says,  “ many 
thousands. Translator. 

'•  u — and  the  great  college  (grand  eolUge.)  In  the  refectory  of  this 
i establishment,  are  annually  heid  the  sittings  of  the  constitutional  assem- 
| Idy  called  the  Storting,  Since  1813  there  has  existed  in  Christiania  a 
i university  for  the  kingdom.  Its  library  contains  80,000  volumes ; it 
i also  pnwM-jw»  a fine  collection  of  philosophical  apparatus  (rwAtner  da 
I nAusitfue,)  an  observatory,  a botanical  garden,  and  a cabinet  of  natural 
i history  ; fifteen  professors  are  attached  to  the  institution,'' — The  univsr- 
i dlv,  railed  Frrdrricia  fin  honour  of  Frederick  VI.,]  was  (bunded  in 
Iflll.*  (Enc  Ainer.) — Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  university, 
there  wu  a gymnasium  or  Latin  school,  in  Christiania,  endowed  by 
Christian  I\- in  1G3G.  (Ed.  Enc.V—P. 

* ller.  )],  1811.  Kn-  a poem  for  the  festival  (Dae.  II,  IBM)  oo  the  occasion  oT<*l- 
rbrntias  Hie  evtablvtuBrnt  id  s university  In  Norway,  by  C.  Pr»n»  •',*•»/  f"*  ****** 

, trm  II  rtrr,  Iflll,  ut  at  kuUidchgkM*  aprttul+t*  a/  tn  Btitktm  * ^wfVi  V C. 

P , , 

| * 44  Matson  d'  Anker” — Dan.  Ankrr-Mvui  (Anker-house:)  so  called  in 

I honour  of  Baron  Anker, — P.  t . . 

j p “ Fndrrikshald  ' — properly.  FrtdcnkjkaJd  (Dan.;)  with  the  article, 

I Frrdrrikatutldrn.  Usually  written  FrederickabaJJ,  in  English  authors 
— Fredericksbald  (Ed.  Enc.) — P- 
| « .**  Shtps  of  the  line  (raissemux  da  katU-kord.)” — P. 
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sea,  and  carries  on  a considerable  trade  in  timber.*  At  the 
foot  of  its  fortress,  called  Frtderikstunf  diaries  XII.  of 
Sweden  was  killed  by  a cannon-ball c on  the  1 1 th  of  De- 
cember 1718.  In  1814  tire  Swedes  raised  a pyramid  d on 
the  spot  where  this  great  captain  expired.  Charles  Xll. 
has  been  styled  a great  man,"  but  certainly  with  little  uro- 
priety,  if  men  understood  their  true  interests  aright.  Has 
the  experience  of  nearly  6000  years  not  yet  convinced  the 
world,  that  men  such  as  Alexander  of  Macedon,  Julius  Cae- 
sar, Timur,  Charles  XU.,  or  Napoleon,  whose  only  merit 
lies  in  the  satisfying  their  own  ambitious  desires  at  whatever 
expense,  have  no  claim  to  the  name  of  great  ? and  that  it  is 
only  rightly  bestowed  when  conferred  on  an  Alfred,  a Wash- 
ington^ a Granville  Sliarp,  or  a Howard— on  men  who,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  have  truly  benefited  and  not  destroyed 
their  fellow-creatures  :r 

The  Norwegian  Isles  may  be  comprised  under  the  de- 
nomination of  the  jXoncegtan  Archipelago ,*  and  divided  in- 
to three  groups : those  of  Bergen  and  Drontheim,  washed 
bv  the  North  Sea,  and  that  of  Lofoden,11  in  the  Icy  Ocean.* 
The  first  commences  at  the  gulf  of  Bukfiord  * on  the  south : 
its  principal  islands  arc  Carmoi  k and  F\ idji*  where,  it  is 
said,  Harold,  the  first  king  of  Norway,  long  had  his  resi- 
dence. On  a small  island,  part  of  this  group,  stands  a stone 
cross  of  silver-while  mica  slate,  about  twelve  feet  high  and 
four  in  breadth.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  history,  but  that  it 
has  stood  there  for  centuries.*  In  the  group  of  Drontheim, 
three  islands  are  remarkable  for  their  size,  namely,  Smalen, 
Averocn  or  Frojen ,■  and  Hitteren,  the  latter  the  largest 
of  the  three  ; but  the  most  celebrated  are  the  small  islands 
of  Figteny°  from  whence  departed,  for  the  conquest  of 
Normandy,  the  Norwegian  or  Norman  chieftain  Rolf,  bet- 
ter known  by  the  name  Raoul  or  Hollo.  The  group  of  die 
Lofoden  Isles  occupies  a length  of  sixty  leagues ; the  most 
considerable  are  the  long  Andan,  the  irregular  Langctn , 
Ilindan,  the  most  important  of  them  all,  Mageroe,  in  wdiich 
the  North  Cape  is  situated,  Seyland,  where  there  is  to  be 
seen  a peak  of  great  elevation,  Soroty*  deeply  indented  by  a 


1 great  number  of  l>ays,  and  Ost-Vaagen,  the  central  point 
of  the  important  expedition,  which,  every  year,  during  the 
months  ol  February  and  March,  assembles  in  these  lati- 
tudes more  llian  20,000  fishermen.*  Between  Faroe  and 
Mosktn  Moskemrsoe r lies  the  dangerous  whirlpool  of  Mai- 
Strain,*  so  dreaded  by  navigators. 

The  principal  branch  of  Norwegian  iudustry  is  undoubted- 
ly die  fishery  : die  annual  exportations  which  die  kingdom 
makes  in  herrings  and  eod,  are  valued  at  from  six  to  seven 
millions  of  francs.  Ini  827  diere  were  sent  to  England  more 
than  1,100,000  lobsters.  A recent  traveller  informs  us, 
that  the  trade  with  London  in  die.su  creatures  is  so  great, 
that,  all  die  way  from  Stadt  I^and*  to  Lindenoes,0  an  Eng- 
lishman and  a devourer  of  lobsters  are  almost  synonymous 
terms.  There  is  an  English  Lobster  Company,  and  dieir 
agents  arc  busy  all  along  the  coast.  Twice  or  dirice  a-week 
! dieir  packets  sail  from  Christiansand.*  The  merchant  of 
i Bergen  supplies  Spain  and  Italy  with  the  immense  quantity 
of  fish  that  is  there  consumed  during  lent  During  the  win- 
ter the  Norwegian  feeds  even  his  cattle  with  the  entrails  of 
| fish.  By  die  sale  of  his  iron,  he  purchases  in  die  ports  of 
! the  Baltic,  die  quantity  of  com  necessary  for  his  consump- 
tion ; die  British  merchant  buys  up  die  masts  and  planlts 
of  Christiania ; die  firs  of  Drontheim,  less  esteemed,  arc 
carried  off  by  the  Irish.  With  these  articles,  and  many 
odiers  of  less  importance,  the  inhabitant  of  Norway  procures 
for  himself  not  only  die  comforts  of  life,  but  also  die  enjoy- 
ments of  luxury : die  women  of  the  most  retired  valleys 
wear  around  their  necks  the  handkerchiefs  of  Masulipatam ; 
in  the  Dovrefield  mountains,  die  hospitals  arc  always  abuit- 
| dandy  supplied  with  tea,  sugar  and  coffee ; while  die  rich 
cover  dieir  tables  with  the  wines  of  Bordeaux  and  Cyprus, 
with  oranges  from  Malta,  and  with  raisins  from  Corinth.  In 
fine,  in  this  country,  which  is  regarded  as  so  poor,  mahoga- 
ny furniture,  valuable  porcelain,  and  curious  eatables,  are 
! not  more  rare  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  the  merchant  of 
I Bergen  and  Christiania,  than  in  the  house  of  the  rich  mer- 
chant of  London,  or  the  magnificent  banker  of  Paris. 


* The  two  list  sentences  arc  added  by  the  translator. — P. 

•»  11  Fridrriksteeu" — properly,  FrtdtriktUat  (Dan.)  Frederickstccn 
(in  English  author*.)— P. 

® In  the  original,  it  is  nimply:  fatal  ball.  It  has  been  disputed  whether 
Charles  XU.  wu  killed  bv  a cannon  or  a musket  or  pistol  ball.  Vol- 
taire says,  a half  nound  snot.  Those  who  assert  he  was  killed  by  a 
musket  or  pistol  ball,  attribute  his  death  to  assassination. — P. 

3 An  obelisk — by  command  of  Bcrnadotte ; with  only  this  inscrip- 
tion— “ In  the  light  against  Frcdcrickshall."  (Conway,  p.  274 — 5.) — P. 

* In  the  original. 

* These  remarks  on  the  character  of  Charles  XII.  arc  added  by  the 
transistor. — P. 

« M.  Ad.  Balbt  first  proposed  this  name  and  division. 

* “Lof!i»den''  (M  B rinkerton.)  Lofodden  (Ed.  Enc.)  Loffbddcn 
(Tuckcy.)— P. 

» Frown  Ocean,  Arctic  or  Northern  Ocean,  or  Icy  Sea.— P. 

I “Berkeford  " (.fiord.)  ' 3 

k Karm  (Ee  (Kami  Island.) 

1 Fid jar? 

m Rev.  Robert  Everest,  Journey  through  Norway,  Ac.  Lond.  180». 

■ A vermeil  or  Froijcn. — P. 

* Vikten  or  Viktor  (Pinkerton)— north  of  Drontheim,  in  about  G5e 
N.— P. 


* .iu darn  (th**  duck  island,)  Langaen  (the  long  island,)  Hmdtrtn 
j (the  hind  island.)  Magertrt  (bare  island,)  Srjtand  (» ej,  black  cod,  coal 

fish,  Gadui  earboiuiritu,  Linn.)  5sr«rc.— P. 

t V nagic  [properly,  Vaagtrr]  is  the  central  rendeivou*  of  tlie  fishing 
boats.  (Tucker,  vul.  I.  p.  1!M.)— Von  Buck  calculates  that  more  than 
I 20,000  individuals  are  engaged  in  fishing  at  the  single  station  of  Lo- 
fodden, during  the  months  u!  February  and  March,  lie  also  calculates 
; that  at  these  islands  of  VaJigr  nearly  sixteen  millions  of  large  cod  and 
l tusk  are  taken  every  year.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

;j  r The  island  of  Muskoc  [.Vosiw/j  lies  between  the  mountain  of 
.1  Hrsleggcn  in  Lofoden  and  the  island  of  Ver  (I  imrc.]  The  current  of 
the  Males trom  flows  on  both  sides  of  tlie  island  of  Moekoc ; the  chan- 
nel on  tin*  Lofoden  side  being  deep,  and  that  on  tiw  Ver  side  shallow. 
(Guthrie  )— 1 The  Maelstrom  or  Moskcirstrom  is  situated  between  the 
I island  of  Moskde  and  that  of  Mnskoenes.  (BdBching.) — Moskoc  is  also 
: called  Moekcnc*.  (Rees'  Cyc.) — P. 

* Males  trom  or  Mcmkorstroni  (Guthrie.) — Maelstrom  (Rocs"  Cyc.) — 
Dan.  .Wirfjfrirm. — P. 

‘ Stadtland— a promontory  north  of  Bergen,  where  the  coast  begins 
I to  trend  east  towards  Drontheim.— P. 

} * Properly,  Idndrsnaj — the  Naze.  „Y*»  signifies  a cape  or  promon- 

! tory,  in  Danish. — P. 

||  * Rev.  Robert  Everest,  Journey  through  Norway,  Ac.  Lond.  1820. 
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Europe  Continued . — Description  of  the  Scandinavian  Pen- 
insula.— Second  Section. — Description  of  Sweden. 

The  character  of  die  inhabitants  of  Sweden,  and  in 
sonic  respects  the  physical  constitution  of  the  country,  pre-  I 
sent  more  than  one  trait  of  resemblance  to  the  people  and 
climate  of  Norway.  The  Laplanders , who  inhabit  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Swedish  monarchy,  have  been  reprc-i 
seated  as  men  of  short  stature,  with  a swarthy  or  yellowish  ! 
complexion,  and  a disagreeable  physiognomy ; but  the  I 
view  thus  given  of  them  is  far  from  being  correct.  In 
die  northern  parts  of  Norwegian  and  Swedish  Lapland, 
they  are  taller  than  in  die  soudi,  yet  their  height  does  not 
exceed  five  feet  and  two  or  three  inches:  their  copper 
complexion  is  rather  the  result  of  a habitual  residence  in 
smoky  huts  than  a character  of  the  race.  The  mountain 
Laplanders,  who  live  almost  always  in  the  open  air,  have  a 
skin  slightly  dark  ; the  greater  part  of  the  females  are  even 
tolerably  fair ; and  among  both  sexes  there  are  seen  figures 
as  agreeable  as  among  other  nations.  Their  temper  is  al- 
ways equable  ; never  does  their  cheerfulness  forsake  diem. 
Their  honesty  is  proof  against  every  temptation ; robber)' 
and  murder  are  crimes  almost  unknown  amongst  them. 
They  arc  laborious  and  naturally  temperate,  but  they  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  of  drinking  strong  liquors.*  Trav-  1 
ellers  tell  us,  dial  in  Wcstro-Bothnut*  physical  strength  and 
beauty  distinguish  both  die  sexes,  while  an  unbounded  hos- 
pitality towards  strangers,  a cheerful  temper,  and  an  enter- 
prising disposition,  are  qualities  common  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation, which  extends  to  the  polar  circle.  The  people  of 
Jcantland * have  the  light  shape,  the  agility  of  body,  and 
tiie  fair  hair  of  the  Norwegians.  The  llelsingian 4 is  brave : 
in  attacking  the  bear,  he  displays  as  much  intrepidity  as  the 
mountaineer  of  Norway ; even  die  young  shepherdess  has 
been  frequently  known  to  defend  her  flock  with  success 
against  one  of  these  animals  : it  is  true,  however,  that,  ac- 
cording to  an  old  superstition,  the  bear  can  do  nothing 
against  a virgin.  The  people  of  Neridam  have  a melan- 
choly and  taciturn  air:  their  character  is  a mixture  of  hon- 
esty and  pride,  distrust  and  obstinacy.  In  the  provinces  of 

* Relse  dareh  da*  neerdliche  Schwrdcn  und  I-appland,  dec.  von 
F.  W.  vnn  Schubert.  I-sipug,  ltJiKI, — (Travels  through  northern  Swe- 
eten and  l^ipland,  Jkc.  by  F.  W.  Von  Schubert.  Lcipsie,  1823J 

*»  Weal  Bothnia — Wester-Botten  (Swcd.  Vriter-Hatten.) — P. 

« w Jemtio.**—  bat.  Jrmptia.  h-mpterland  (Enc.  Meth.)  Hiemtland 
(Cntteau.)— Also  in  different  authors  J*'mptlond  or  Jemtiand,  Jampt- 
lanc!  or  Jaiutiand.  ProMerly,  Jomtland  (Swrd-) — P. 

•*  Native  of  He  Ism  gland  (Lat.  //(/nVu.) — P. 

* **  Nrricir." — Lat.  .Verier a ; Swcd.  S’crikr. — P. 

* ll  Westniannie.” — Wrstmanlaml  ; Lat,  IV f ft  mania. — P, 

a **  Diileenrlu".' — Lat.  Dnlreariia  ; Swed.  Dali  and,  or  Dalanut  (the 
Dnl*».)  •<»  railed  from  the  river  Dal,  formed  by  two  branches,  the 
eastern  and  western  Dal. — P. 


Upland , }Vestmaniar  and  Dalecarlia ,*  the  population,  re- 
nowned for  its  bravery,  still  preserves  the  physical  charac- 
ters of  the  most  northern  tribes : dark  hair,  sunk  eyes,  a 
look  somewhat  fierce,  but  full  of  expression  and  vivacity, 
muscles  strongly  marked,  prominent  bones,  and  a stature 
almost  gigantic.  In  Westro-G otkia,h  and  above  all,  in  Go- 
thia,1  fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  a middle  stature,  a light  and  slen- 
der figure,  and  a physiognomy  indicating  frankness,  gentle- 
ness, and  a certain  sentimental  elevation  of  mind,  especially 
among  the  fair  sex,  arc  predominant.  The  people  in  the 
other  provinces  partake  of  these  different  physical  and 
moral  qualities.! 

Sweden  is  separated  from  Norway  by  the  mountains  of 
Ktrlm,  Svuku  and  Stvcberg.k  The  distance  between  these 
mountains  and  the  sea  being  much  greater  than  in  Norway, 
die  surface  lias  less  declivity,  the  rivers  arc  considerably 
larger,  and  the  lakes  more  numerous  and  of  greater  extent; 
yet  none  of  the  Swedish  rivers  surpass  in  length  the  Nor- 
wegian river  (ilomraen ; 1 the  largest  scarcely  traverse  a 
course  of  100  leagues.  One  of  the  most  considerable  is 
the  Tomea , which  issues  from  the  lake  of  that  name,  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  the  Kaelen  mountains,  and  which,  among 
the  rivers  received  by  it,  reckons  the  ftlunnio,  tlie  natural 
barrier  that  separates  Sweden  from  Russia,  as  far  as  its 
junction  with  the  Tomea,  after  which  the  Tomea  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  two  states.  The  Lulea  and  the 
Umea  do  not  yield  in  length  to  the  preceding.  All  these 
rivers,  and  many  others  that  we  do  not  name,  traverse 
lakes  of  a great  extent  of  surface,  and  throw  themselves  into 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  most  important  lakes  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  are,  in  the  order  of  their  size,  the 
Wener,™  35  leagues  long  by  20  broad  ; the  Malar  f 26 
leagues  in  length,  and  from  0 to  18  in  breadth  ; the  Wetter ,• 
24  leagues  in  length,  and  from  6 to  7 in  breadth  ; and 
the  Hielmar , 16  leagues  in  length  by  4 in  breadth.  All 
four  are  situated  in  southern  Sweden,  and  the  first  (the 
Wener)  is,  after  lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega  in  die  Russian 
empire,  the  hugest  lake  in  Europe,  h gives  rise  to  die 
Gait  a ,p  a small  river,  which,  after  making  its  way  dirough 

h “ Wcstro-Gothir.”— L*L  H'«trO'Co(Aia.  Weit  Gothluid — Wester- 
Gothland  (Vrstrr- Gothland,  Swcd.) — P. 

i “ Gothic.” — Lat.  Gothia.  Gothland  (a  term  including  the  wholo 
southern  part  of  Sweden,  vul  among  other  provinces,  comprising  West 
Gothland.)— P. 

I Melanges  Scicntifiquos  ct  Lrtt6roirr»,  tome  I. 

* Seep.  lOtl.  „ . _ 

It  1 The  Glommen  is  the  greatest  river  in  Scandinavia.  (Conway.)— 

1 1 This  arises  from  its  flowing  north  and  south,  between  two  branches  of 
i]  the  great  dividing  chain  of  Scandinavia — P. 

“ VVrnm-r  (Morse?.)— S wed.  Vrtirrrn  (the  Vener.)— P. 

* Meier  (Pinkerton,)  Malar  or  Maler  (Morse.)— Swed. Mtdartn  (th* 

Mwlar.) — P.  • WcUr  (Pinkerton.) 

f Gotha  (Pinkerton.)—  Gotha  Elf  (Swcd.) — P . 
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steep  rocks,  forming  friglilful  cataracts,  tlirows  itself  into  the 
Caltegat." 

Tliere  is  no  country  in  which  it  is  more  easy  to  form 
canals  than  in  Sweden,  and,  since  the  reign  of  Charles  XI. ,b 
the  Swedish  government  has  profited  by  the  disposition  of 
the  ground,  to  multiply  the  means  of  water  communication. 
The  canal,  which  hears  the  name  of  tlie  river  Arboga,  con- 
ducts its  waters  from  lake  Hidmar  to  lake  Ma-lar ; the 
canal  of  Sordcrttlgr  finished  in  1819,  unites  the  waters 
of  the  Mcelar  with  llwse  of  the  Baltic  ; the  canal  of  M'ued- 
dcn 4 shortens  the  navigation  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  the 
Baltic,  by  avoiding  the  dangerous  arm  of  the  sea  situated 
between  Sweden  and  the  isles  of  Aland  ; and  that  of  Al- 
mart-Stak , finished  in  1823,  establishes  a ready  communi- 
cation between  UpsaJ  and  Stockholm.*  Other  canals  have 
been  begun  or  executed,  with  the  view  of  making  several 
rivers  navigable,  and  of  rendering  more  valuable  the  im- 
mense forests  situated  in  the  northern  provinces ; but  the 
most  important  of  these  works  is  die  canal  of  data,  now 
almost  completed,  which,  by  die  aid  of  several  small  lakes, 
will  open  an  easy  passage  between  lake  Wetter  and  die 
Baltic  Sea/  It  may  be  noticed  here,  that  die  roads  in 
Sweden  are  admitted  by  travellers  to  be  excellent,  and  in- 
ferior to  none  in  Europe.* 

lu  the  Baltic  Sea  Sweden  possesses  tw’o  important  islands, 
namely,  Oeland*  and  Gothland.  The  first  is  separated 
from  the  main  land  by  the  strait  of  ( ’almar.  It  is  thirty 
leagues  in  length  by  from  three  to  five  in  breadth.  Its  soil 
is  composed  of  schistous,  siliceous  and  calcareous  rocks. 
Its  valleys  are  pleasant  and  well  watered.  It  is  rich  in  pas-  i 
turage  and  meadow-ground,  and  supports  much  cattle.  Its 
population  is  numerous.  Gothland/  much  more  considera- 
ble than  the  former,  being  25  leagues  in  length  and  10  in 
breadth,  is  a calcareous  and  sandy  plateau  from  150  to  200 
feet  in  height,  on  which  there  rise  bills,  whose  bare  and  dry 
summits  have  nearly  the  same  elevation;  one  of  these  hills, 
called  HoborgJ  contains  a great  number  of  caverns.  Goth- 
land is  watered  by  several  lakes  and  rivers ; one  of  the  lat- 
ter, called  the  LumnuUind,  issues  from  the  small  lake  of 
IWartrba,  flows  for  some  time  in  a subterranean  canal,  and 

* The  Goth*,  besiih-*  KIM  le*srr  full*  and  rapid*,  i*  precipitated 
Over  tin*  gnnt  tall*  of  Trnlhatta  [ TroUhtcIla  —with  tin*  article,  Trallh&t- 
Ian.)  a bright  of  about  130  fret.  (Conway.)— The  descent  of  the  Trol- 
hatu  falls  is  11  1 feet.  (Ed.  Ene.) — P. 

fc  C'anal*  were  constructed  in  Sweden  at  a very  early  period,  particu- 
larly aide  cut*  on  the  river*.  A canal  was  opened  from  t'p**l  to  the 
Baltic  in  1030.  The  Arboga  canal  wu  constructed  in  11*32,  during  the 
minority  of  Christina.  These,  atul  various  other  works,  were  anterior 
to  the  reign  of  Charles  XI.  That  monarch  began  to  reconstruct  the 
Arbops  canal  in  1QH,  and  completed  it  in  1701 . He,  however,  fol- 
lowed the  channel  of  the  river,  instead  of  cutting  an  artificial  canal 
along  its  bank*  — I*. 

* Sodcrtrlio  (Ed.  Ene.)  Swlcrtelge,  a town  IK  miles  W.  S:  W.  of 
Stockholm.  (Morse.} — 8 wed.  Strdrr,  south,  and  Trig*  or  Ttijt.—V. 

* “ The  canal  of  tVtrddr." 

* Consult  the  Summary  «f  the  Report*  made  to  the  kino  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  upon  the  public  work*  executed  in  l-'il:  Revue  Encyclo- 
pediuoc, 

1 The  canal  In* re  mentioned,  by  the  name  of  the  enn«l  of  (itrta  (Cio. 
tlia  or  GfTtha,)  is  tl»e  line  of  inland  navigation  arrow  Sweden,  from  the 
Catlcgat  to  the  Baltic,  by  the  river  Gotha,  and  the  lakes  Wenern  (the 
Wener,)  Wikrn,  Wet  tern  (the  Wetter.)  Boren  and  Rnun,  to  the 
town  of  ftaferkoping  {■'irrdtrktrjting).  It  is  intended  for  the  passage 
of  smaller  vessels,  and  has  consequently  10  feet  depth  of  water.  The 
navigation  of  tin*  Gotha  to  the  lake  Wener  is  perfected  bv  the  lock  at 
Akontrom  and  that  at  Edit,  the  canal  at  Trolhatta  ■;  with  nine  locks.) 
aud  the  lock*  at  Kirhmf.  Tlie  remainder  of  the  roub'  wa*«urvered 
by  Mr  T Telford,  at  the  expense  of  Count  Platen,  in  l?*rw ; n company 
WM  Ihn  formed,  and  a charter  granted  bv  Charles  XIII.  in  1H|0.  The 
operation,  have  been  since  carried  on  with  much  assiduity  and  success, 
and  * considerable  portion  of  the  canal  rendered  navigable.  Tlie 


I again  issuing  from  an  opening  12  feet  in  breadth,  tlirows  it- 
self into  the  sea.  The  climate  is  much  milder  titan  that  of 
tliose  parts  of  Sweden  lying  in  tlie  same  latitude.  The  isl- 
and is  rich  in  forests  and  in  game,  in  arable  land  and  in 
cattle;  merinos  are  there  perfectly  naturalized,  and  goats 
i attain  a great  height.  Agriculture  is  susceptible  of  great 
improvements ; but  as  tlie  island  possesses  no  noble  laini- 
lies,  and  is  divided  into  many  small  properties,  the  inhabi- 
tants live  in  easy  circumstances  and  procure  colonial  mer- 
chandise, wine  and  other  objects  of  primary  necessity,  in 
exchange  for  their  wood,  tar,  marble,  fish  and  cattle,  and  tlie 
excellent  turnips  which  they  cultivate.  Huenf  a small 
island  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sound,  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  having  been  the  residence  of  die  celebrated  Tycho 
Brahe,  who  tliere  constructed  the  observatory,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Uranicnborg. 

The  physical  constitution  of  Sweden  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  the  observations  of  several  distinguished  naturalists, 
one  of  whom,  in  a work  drawn  up  with  much  precision  and 
distinctness,  gives  so  just  a view  of  it,  that  we  can  in  a few 
words  trace  its  principal  characters/  We  have  already 
seen  that  gneiss  and  granite  predominate  in  the  mountains, 
which  we  consider  as  forming  the  Scandinavian  range.* 
Wherever  these  twro  kinds  of  rock  are  seen,  they  alternate 
with  each  other,  the  one  passing  insensibly  into  the  oilier, 
as  if  they  had  been  formed  at  the  same  tune,  but  tin?  first 
alw  ays  occupies  an  extent  much  more  considerable  than  tlie 
second.  Granite,  however,  appears  chiefly  by  itself  on  the 
bank*  of  tlie  Muonic,  on  tlie  coasts  of  the  Baltic  to  the 
north  of  C’almar,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Upland,  of  West- 
mania,  and  of  East  and  West  Gothland.  rl  he  richest  veins 
of  iron,  copper,  and  argentiferous  lead,"  that  are  worked  in 
I Sweden,  are  contained  in  tlie  gneiss ; this  rock  contains  a 
I much  greater  number  of  strata  of  oilier  rocks  than  are  to  be 
found  else  where ; in  tlie  mountains  tiiev  are  generally  iu- 
! dined  from  north-east  to  south-west.  The  oldest  forma- 
tions containing  organic  remains  are,  in  Sweden,  much 
more  extensive  in  proportion  to  their  thickness,  than  in  the 
oilier  countries  of  Europe ; we  there  see  succeeding  each 
other,  strata  of  compact  limestone,  enclosing  the  spoils  of 

length  of  tlw*  route  from  the  Wener  the  Baltie,  including  lakes,  m 
about  120  mill  * : that  of  tlie  artificial  canal*  i*  about  "m  mile*.  The 
aaeent  from  the  Wener  to  the  summit,  or  surface  of  lake  Wiken,  is  1G2 
feet ; tile  descent  to  tlie  Baltic.  :ui"  feet.  The  number  of  locks  >*  to  be 
r»0. — Guvtnvusl.  projected  m l.'2ti,  a different  line  of  inland  navigation 
across  the  kingdom,  by  the  lakes  Mn*1ar.  Hiehnar,  8k«ir»r  and  Wener; 
hut  tin*  A rlmjf*  ennaf.  between  the  Melu  aud  tin-  Hictm*r,  wo*  tlie 
only  part  executed. — Beside*  tlie  canal*  already  mentioned,  tliere  are 
other*  in  Sweden,  particularly  tin*  Stnrniidiolui  canal,  t«  tween  the 
MiMar  and  the  province  of  Dnlarne.  (tin  miles  in  length,  partly  natural 
• water  course*,)  completed  in  17!«fi.  (Ed.  Ene  )— P 

* There  it  nothing  with  whieh  one  i*  more  strurk.  in  travelling 
through  Sweden,  than  the  excellence  of  the  roads  Mac  ad*  mixed  Re- 
gent Street  i*  not  smoother,  nnd  scarcely  even  brooder,  than  the  whole 
of  the  rood  for  upwards  of  200  miles,  from  Frederic k*liall  to  the  Bound. 
(Conway,  p 27 B — 0). — P. 

fc  4*  Upland  "—Oland  or  CEinnd  (Pinkerton,)  [Eland  (Turkey,)  Oe- 
land  (Guthrie,  Morse.) — tlJand  t*  Uie  proper  orthography.  The 
island  abound*  in  freestone,  called  (Xland  stone  {(Llniuijt  *fm,)  by  the 
Swede*  —IV 

‘ Gothland  or  Gottland  (Morse.)  Goltfnnri  (Turkey  V — Those  who 
believe  that  this  island  was  the  cradle  of  the  Goth*,  write  Gothland  ; 
but  most  of  the  Swedes  write  (iuttlund  (good  country.)  (Tuckry,  vol.  I. 
p.  27*.) — tiod  or  godt.  good,  in  Swedish. — P.  • 

> Hoberg.  (Turkey.) 

fc  Huen  or  Hwen  (Tuckey.)— Dan.  Nrr*  ~P. 

1 See  the  Introduction  to  the  Mineralogies!  Geography  of  Sweden, 
by  M.  Hisingrr.  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  Wafhlcr. 

ro  “Scandinavian  system." 

* Argentiferous  galena —chiefly  at  what  is  called  the  *ilver  mine  of 
Sola,  west  of  Upsal. — P. 
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those  marine  animals,  with  multilocular  shells,  called 
orthoceratites,  argillaceous  schists  containing  the  small 
organized  bodies  to  which  Linnaeus  first  gave  the  name 
of  graptolithi , and  which  belong  to  the  same  family  as 
the  preceding,  and  lastly,  sandstones  and  different  kinds  of 
rocks  formed  of  various  agglomerated  substances.*  Dale- 
carlia,  Jemntelancl/  Nericia  and  East  Gothland*  are  cov- 
ered with  these  older  deposits.4  In  Scania  we  begin  to 
perceive  more  recent  formations,  comprehending  the  coal 
formation  and  the  older  shell  limestone,*  called  musch- 
elkalk  by  the  Germans,  to  which  succeed,  in  the  order 
of  their  formation,  sandy  and  calcareous  strata/  as  well 
as  thick  beds  of  chalk.  In  this  province,  rocks  which 
bear  the  marks  of  an  igneous  origin,  traverse  the  different 
formations,  and  appear  on  the  surface.  It  is  in  this  prov- 
ince, that  one  ol  our  savuns*  has  recognised  in  the  vast 
diluvial  deposits,  ( terrain t de  transport,)  composed  of 
sand,  rolled  pebbles,  and  enormous  blocks  of  granite,  (the 
accumulation  of  which  forms  here  and  there,  in  the  en- 
virons of  Upsal,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Wener,  and  as 
far  as  the  Sound,  those  hills  called  ose  in  Swedish/)  the 
origin  of  the  deposits  of  the  same  nature  which  cover  the 
dutchy  of  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  and  the  Russian 
Provinces,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Neva.  Thus,  from 
Norway  and  Sweden  have  been  conveyed  by  immense 
currents  of  water,  those  masses  of  debris  which  one  is 
astonished  to  find  on  both  sides  of  the  Baltic,  and  which 
undoubtedly  were  there  deposited,  when  that  sea  had  as 
yet  no  existence,  or  when  the  country,  more  covered 
with  forests  than  at  present,  and  consequently  colder, 
beheld  the  Sound  and  the  other  straits  covered  with  ice, 
and  presenting  during  the  rigours  of  winter,  a ready  pas- 
sage to  these  eruptions.  In  conclusion,  one  word  will 
suffice  to  give  an  iaea  of  the  richness  of  the  Swedish  iron 
mines.  They  arc  wrought  in  the  open  air  like  stone 
quarries,  and  it  is  calculated,  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
exhausted  in  fifteen  centuries. 

From  the  similarity  of  climate,  it  is  to  he  expected, 
that  the  animals  which  are  found  in  Norway,  will  also  he 
found  in  Sweden,  and,  accordingly,  this  is  the  case.  The 
bear  and  the  wolf  have  their  abode  in  Sweden,  as  well 
as  in  Norway,  and  the  latter  especially  is  destructive, 

• Puddingatone*  or  conglomerates. — P. 

h 44  Jemtie.” — See  note  e p.  1047. 

e 44  Ostro-Gulhie.”— Lai.  Ostro-OoOua.  Oiler- Gothland  ((Ester- 

Gothland,  Swed.) — P. 

- If  a line  be  drawn  a c roes  DaJecarlia  ( Dalornt ) from  south-west  to 
Iiorth-eant,  through  the  parishes  of  Malung  and  Venjan  to  Hiljan,  and 
thence  through  the  parishes  of  Rllttvik  and  Ore  to  tne  borders  of  Hel* 
•ingland,  and  if  the  same  lino  be  continued  northward  through  Jomt- 
Jami.  leaving  Herjedalia  ( ilerjedalen)  and  a part  of  Jcmtland  on  the 
north, and  southward,  from  Traiidstrandufmdl,  through  Norway,  pass- 
ing by  Tryssild  and  the  Os  and  Mia?*  Lakes  (Ottn-Sa — M'tasen-Str,) 
and  then  along  the  western  side  of  the  gulf  of  Christiania  to  Skeene- 
fiord  {about  40  miles  S.  W.  of  Christiania.)  it  will  form  a dividing 
line  between  the  primitive  region  on  the  south,  {consisting  chiefly  of 
gneimo,  in  which  are  included,  however,  subordinate  beds  or  strata 
of  hornblende,  compact  felspar,  granite,  limestone,  mica-slate,  and 
hornblende  slate,  and  also  different  metals,  particularly  iron  and 
copper,!  and  the  transition  region  on  the  north,  in  which  the  prevail-  | 
ing  rocks  are  sandstone,  greenstone,  porphyry,  grauwacke  and  lime-  1 
•tone.  North-west  of  this  transition  region  is  another  primitive  region, 
(occupying  the  high  ridgr  of  mountains  between  Dronlheitn  and  Jerat- 
]and,  and  indeed  the  great  range  of  Norwegian  mountains,  extending 
along  the  western  coast  to  the  south  point  of  Norway,)  in  which  the 
prevailing  rock  ia  mica-slate,  including  talcose  and  chlorite  slates,  and 
flanked  on  either  side  by  argillite.  The  transition  region  thus  forms 
a trough  between  two  primitive  regions,  extending  along  the  great 
valley  of  southern  Norway  and  through  the  provinces  of  Dalecarlia 
(north-western  part,)  Herjedalia  and  Jemtland  in  Sweden.  See  Phys- 
ical and  Geognostical  Observations  during  journeys  in  Sweden  and 
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attacking  not  only  the  feebler  animals,  but  sometimes 
man  himself.  The  elk  has  become  a rare  animal,  but  is 
still  met  with ; and  the  rein-deer  exists  in  abundance,  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  especially  among  the 
Laplanders.  The  domestic  animals  are  in  general  small, 
but  strong  and  useful.  Fish  in  great  variety  and  abun- 
dance are  to  be  found  in  all  the  waters.  The  eagle  and 
falcon  are  frequent  in  the  northern  and  more  inaccessible 
parts ; and  domestic  fowls,  and  the  smaller  birds,  are  to 
be  met  with,  as  in  Great  Britain/ 

What  we  have  said  of  the  vegetation  of  Norway,  ap- 
plies to  that  of  Sweden.  We  will  add,  however,  after 
the  researches  of  a learned  botanist/  that  the  primrose 
( Primula  tlaiior )/  which  flourishes  in  our  woods  in  the 
early  days  of  spring,  is  common  in  Scania ; that  the 
common  maple  (Acer  campcstrc),  the  smallest  of  this 
i genus,  grows  by  the  side  of  several  of  our  forest  trees ; 
that  the  humble  asarabacca  (Asarum  Europium)  is  found 
creeping  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  sandy  soils  ; that 
the  St.  John’s-wort  ( Hypericum ) shows  itself  with  its 
yellow  flower  in  the  sands  of  Bteking ; and  that  the 
almond-leaved  willow  (Salve  amygdnlina),  with  its  flexi- 
ble branches,  ahounds  in  moist  grounds,  and  sees  growing 
at  its  feet  the  lively  mouse-ear,®  with  flowers  of  the  most 
beautiful  blue.  Towards  the  6 2d  or  63d  degree  of  lati- 
tude, fruit-trees  cease  to  prosper ; the  cherry-tree  be- 
comes there  a sorry  shrub ; but  nature  has  multiplied 
from  that  latitude  to  the  northern  extremities  of  Sweden, 
along  with  several  wild  small  fruits*  known  to  the  rest 
of  Europe,  two  species,  whose  delicious  fruits  would  be 
tasted  with  pleasure,  even  in  our  own  climates.  The 
one  is  the  Iiubus  arcticus  its  refreshing  berry,  of  a 
sweet  and  aromatic  flavour,  holds  a place  between  the 
strawberry  and  the  raspberry.  It  has  been  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  cultivate  it  in  the  south  of  Sweden:  it  may 
be  said  to  have  been  given  to  northern  Bothnia,  in  order 
to  indemnify  it  for  the  want  of  fruit-trees.  The  other, 
(the  Rubits  chavurmorus,)*  more  widely  diffused,  de- 
scends to  the  60th  degree.  It  supplies  the  Swedes  with 
a kind  of  lemonade  both  pleasant  and  wholesome.  The 
abundance  of  these  berries,  and  the  benefit  derived  from 
them,  have  prodigiously  increased  their  use.1* 

Norway,  by  W»  Hisinger.  Part  i.  p.  24,  75.  Part  ii.  p.  54.  (Anted* 
rung  or  i Phytik  och  Gtognori  under  resor  ud  Srerige  iuh  .V«rnr«, 
of  W.  Hisinger.  FOrrta  llaftet,  tut.  24,  75.  Andra  Hajiet,  rid.  M. 
Upsala,  ) Hlik—  20.)— P. 

* 44  Shell  limestone  deposited  by  the  former  ocean  (anctennt  me r.)" 

f Strata  of  sandstone  and  limestone.— P. 

« Al.  Brongniart,  Notice  aur  lea  biota  de  ioches  de*  terrain*  de  trans- 
port en  Suede  t Ann.  dea  Sciences  Nature  Ur*,  tome  xiv. 

k Swed.  at  [Dan.  oat,]  a ridge  or  chain  of  hill*;  also,  the  ridge 
of  a roof,  or  a ndg«  formed  by  the  plough. — P. 

* The  above  paragraph  in  added  by  the  translator.— P. 

k M.  Friea,  author  ol  a memoir,  entitled  : Botanical  Excursions  id 
oomr  provincea  of  Sweden. 

1 The  Primula  tlatior  i*  the  oxlip  or  greater  cowslip—  the  common 
primroae  is  the  Primula  vulgaris. — P. 

■ **  Myonotide  vivace”— perennial  Myototu.—' This  is  the  Myototis  *•- 
luttrit,  Water  Scorpion-grass,  grom-ing  in  wetgrounda,  and  perennial— 
the  Myototit  gcorpioidts , var  muusiris,  I.inn.  The  Myototit  tearmotdts, 
Mouse-ear  ikArpion'^nu,  (AfyMPfar  nvrpioutM, nr.  arvnrit,  Linn.,) 
grows  in  dry  soils,  and  is  annual. — P . 

* “ Several  brambles  (rvneet" — Genu*  Rubus.) — P. 

0 Dwarf  Crimson  Bramble — flower*  crimson ; fruit  yellow,  with  a 
purplish  tinge  — A small  plateful  of  the  fruit  fills  an  apartment  with  a 

morn  exquisite  scent  than  the  finest  perfume*  (Ed  Eiic  >— P. 

r Mountain  Bramble,  or  Cloudbernr — flowers  white ; fruit  crimson, 
turning  yellow  when  ripe,  and  oi  an  acid  tast*,  like  the  cran- 
berry— r.  . 

a « The  abundance  of  the*e  berries,  and  the  necessity  of  employing 
them,  have  greatly  multiplied  their  use.1'— Does  the  original  mean  by 
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AH  that  part  of  Sweden,  lying  between  the  Souud 
and  the  course  of  the  Dala,*  has  made  within  the  last 
twenty  years  great  progress  in  agriculture ; it  produces 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  farinaceous  vegetables ,b  in 
considerable  abundance.  In  Dalecarlia,  in  Jetmel&nd,* 
and  in  Angermania,*1  they  cultivate  everywhere  Max, 
hemp  and  potatoes  ; but  to  the  north  of  these  provinces, 
the  insufficiency  of  the  crops  compels  the  inhabitants  to 
mix  with  their  grain  the  bark  of  the  Pinus  sylvtstrit  1 
(Scotch  fir),  in  order  to  procure  a greater  supply  of  | 
food. 

The  climate  of  Sweden,  generally  less  severe  than 
that  of  Norway,  is  always  a subject  of  astonishment  to  a 
stranger.  In  Gothland,  the  mildness  of  the  temperature,  j 
and  tne  fertility  of  the  soil,  have  so  favoured  reproduc-  | 
tion,  that  although  this  province  is  scarcely  equal  to  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  kingdom,  its  population  forms  nearly 
two  thirds  of  it.  At  Stockholm,  the  German  from  the 
chores  of  the  Baltic,  does  not  find  those  fogs,  which  ex-  i 
tend  over  a great  part  of  Germany ; the  Frenchman  does  I 
not  regret  the  climate  of  the  north  of  France ; he  does 
not  even  feel  those  sudden  and  frequent  changes,  which 
lessen  the  pleasure  of  an  abode  at  Paris.  In  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  the  longest  days  and  nights  are  eighteen 
hours  and  a half.  At  Calix,  near  the  northern  frontier, 
tho  winter  lasts  nine  months,  and  the  summer  three,  the  1 
latter  terminating  with  the  month  of  September  ; the  sun  I 
never  quits  the  horizon  during  the  period  of  the  longest  I 
days,  and  never  shows  itself  during  that  of  the  longest 
nights.  In  general  the  air  of  Sweden  is  pure,  and  the 
ravages  of  contagious  diseases  are  never  experienced. 
The  beauty  of  a warm  and  dry  summer,  which,  in  its 
short  duration,  sees  the  frost  disappear  all  at  once,  and 
almost  immediately  the  vegetation  adorned  with  leaves  1 
and  flowers,  makes  it  a matter  of  indifference  that  spring  j 
is  there  unknown.  Southern  Europe,  it  may  be  said  1 
with  justice,  knows  nothing  of  the  mild  clearness  of  a 
Northern  morning  or  evening,  the  slow  disappearance  of 
the  rays  of  the  sun  reflected  in  an  ocean  of  purple  clouds,  i 
and  the  nights  that  are  embellished  by  the  feeble  glim-  j 
mer  of  twilight,  even  till  the  moment  when  the  dawn  of 1 
morning  shows  itself  in  the  east. 

Let  us  now  survey  Sweden  in  all  its  extent ; let  us  | 
visit  its  cities,  and  sketch  the  manners  of  its  principal 
provinces ; and  when,  after  having  arrived  at  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  we  shall 
have  examined  its  institutions,  its  industry  and  its  com- 
merce, the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  appreciate  the 
Swedish  monarchy,  in  all  its  relations. 

The  cities  of  Sweden  are  in  genera!  thinly  peopled, 
nor  ought  this  to  astonish  us.  That  crowd  of  idle  peo- 
ple, who  spend  in  the  heart  of  towns  their  pensions,  or 
the  revenue  of  their  lands,  is  unknown  in  Sweden.  The 

thn  nceciwity  of  employing  them,  that  a riling  from  the  want  of  other 
fruit*  merely,  or  dw*  it  refer  to  their  salubrious  qualities  > Tlir**  fruit* 
are  considered  valuable  a*  antiscorbutic*,  and  arc  very  generally  used 
in  the  north  of  Enron* , an  an  article  of  cookery. — P. 

* Dal  (Ed.  Enc.)  Dahl  (Pinkerton.) 

k u Pulse  (Irtrumet  fartnetLT.)" — P.  e See  note  « p.  1(M7. 

* “ Angerirtnuio” — Lnt,  slngrrmania  ; Angermanland, — P. 

* Luleo — also  Pitno,  timer*  and  Torneo.  (Tuckey.) The  termi- 

nation in  ot  or  in  a,  pronounced  a*  ©,  [the  Swedish  aivmties  river. 

(Tuckey,  vnl.  1.  p.  273).-P  6 

* Population  I0U0  (Slat.  Tab.)  700  to  flflO  (Tuckey.) P. 

« u Prol  iant?*”  (proigUtrii,)  dependents,  labourer*— that  clan  who 
life  on  the  frontier*,  in  a state  of  dependence  on  the  Swede*  — In  the 
Ed.  Enc.  art,  Lapland,  the  Laplander*  are  distinguished  into  the  | 
mountain  Laplanders,  who  life  by  their  herd*  of  reindeer;  Uie  man-  I 


proprietors  of  land,  and  even  the  nobility,  enjoy  in  the 
country,  and  in  the  bosom  of  their  family,  adl  the  sweets 
of  domestic  life  and  rural  occupations,  abandoning  tho 
towns  and  sea-ports  to  manufacturers  and  merchants. 
fjuha,  or  Luleo  * in  Northern  Bothnia,  is  a small  town 
of  not  more  than  4000  inhabitants/  whose  port,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  carries  on  some 
trade  with  the  Laplanders.  The  alluvions  formed  by 
this  river  have  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  old  (own 
of  Lulea,  now  too  far  distant  from  the  sea.  Pitta  is  of 
still  less  importance  than  Lulea.  Vmta , in  Westro- 
Bothnia,  with  1 100  inhabitants,  supports  a society  of 
agriculture  and  a school ; like  the  two  preceding  towns, 
it  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a river,  whose  name  it  hears. 

Northern  Sweden,  whose  three  principal  towns  we 
have  just  enumerated,  is  peopled  by  Laplanders  and 
Swedes.  Of  the  Laplanders,  four  classes  are  distin- 
guished, namely,  mountaineers,  inhabitants  of  the  forests, 

1 fishermen,  and  beggars.*  The  first  live  by  the  produce 
1 of  their  herds  of  rein-deer  ; they  spend  the  summer 
upon  the  mountains,  and  the  winter  in  the  plains  ; their 
nomadic  life  obliges  them  to  transport  with  them  their 
families,  their  animals,  and  their  dwellings/  The  1 Lap- 
landers of  the  second  class  are  stationary  their  herds 
of  rein-deer  are  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  former  ; 
they  lead  them  into  the  forests,  or  rather  suffer  them  to 
feed  at  liberty,  while  they  themselves  are  occupied  with 
the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  The  Lapland  fishermen 
have  still  fewer  animals  than  the  preceding;  they  in- 
, trust  them  to  their  countrymen  of  the  forests,  or  while 
they  are  themselves  employed  in  fishing  in  the  different 
; lakes,  they  send  their  wives  ‘and  children  to  take  care 
I of  the  herds  on  the  mountains.  The  begging  Lapland- 
I ers  live,  as  their  name  indicates,  by  begging,  or  by 
| hiring  themselves  out  to  the  Swedish  peasantry/  Some 
i of  them,  after  having  witnessed  the  destruction  of  their 
flocks  by  the  attacks  of  wolves,  or  other  untoward  events, 
employ  themselves  in  making  wicker  panniers  and  bas- 
kets. The  rigour  of  the  climate,  the  misery  which  the 
Laplanders  frequently  suffer,  and  the  unfruitfulncss  of 
their  women,  prevent  the  increase  of  their  population. 
The  Westro-Botlinians,  and  the  other  Sweatsli  inhab- 
itants of  the  same  regions,  animated  by  the  love  of  labour, 
and  united  by  the  most  friendly  cordiality,  live  happy 
in  their  families,  where  order  and  neatness  reign.  Their 
women  heighten  their  natural  charms  by  a certain  ele- 
gance in  their  dress.  These  northern  provinces  contain 
few  nobles  and  merchants ; the  clergy  form  the  most  re- 
spectable, the  most  influential,  and  also  the  happiest 
class  of  society,  because  they  owe  the  consideration  in 
which  they  are  held  to  the  gratitude  which  the  people 
feel  for  the  benefits  conferred  by  them. 

Ifrnursand ,*  more  considerable  than  the  cities  of  the 


time  Laplnnder*,  who  lire  by  filling ; and  those  who  inhabit  the 
woody  country  bordering  on  Sweden. — P. 

The  mountain  f Laplander*  have  no  fixed  habitation*,  but  lire  in 
tent*,  which  they  more  from  place  to  place,  in  quest  of  food  for  their 
rein-deer.  Three  rent*  are  constructed  of  pole*  nearly  meeting  at  the 
lop,  and  covered  with  the  cloth  called  wndtiinl.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

• The  mountain  Lnplnnder*  are  continually  moving  from  place  to 
place  to  procure  food  tor  their  rein-deer.  The  maritime  Laplanders 
change  their  habitation*  only  twice  in  the  year,  namely,  in  spring  and 
autumn.  Those  who  inhabit  the  woody  region,  are  more  stationary. 
(Ed,  Enc.)— P. 

* *4  The  Laplander*  of  the  fourth  class  ( Ijtpons  pratt  toirr*)  live  by 
bejrjrinff,  or  hire  themselves  out  to  the  8wedish  peasantry.  — See 
note  P. 
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north,*  bears  the  name  of  the  small  island  of  Neman* 
on  which  it  is  situated.  Its  position,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
bay,0  gives  importance  to  its  harbour  ; it  is  the  seat  of 
a bishopric,  is  regularly  built,  contains  several  manufac- 
tures, and  possesses  a university,4  a botanic  garden,  and 
a printing  office,  which  publishes  works  in  the  I^apland 
tongue.  GeJU,  at  the  mouth  of  a small  river  called 
Gefle-An,®  has  irregular,  but  broad  and  well  paved 
streets,  a tolerably  good  harbour,  two  docks  for  ship- 
building, sundry  manufactures,  several  schools,  and  a 
celebrated  academy/  At  Falun ,*  situated  in  a valley, 
and  divided  into  two  parts  by  a small  river,  which  con- 
nects lake  Farpan  with  that  of  Rums*  they  manufacture 
cloths,  ribbons  and  tobacco-pipes ; several  manufactories 
of  chemical  products,  and  others  for  the  spinning  of  cotton 
and  wool,  have  been  also  established  there.  Its  school 
for  miners  enjoys  some  reputation.  In  the  environs  of 
this  town  are  situated  the  most  valuable  copper-mines  in 
the  kingdom,  besides  several  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 
About  500  workmen  are  there  employed. 

The  Dal ecarlians  carry  on  a great  trade  with  Norway. 
In  the  depth  of  winter  they  cross  the  mountains,  and 
carry  their  productions  to  the  markets  of  Drontheim. 
These  journeys  are  made  by  caravans  of  from  300  to  400 
men,  and  more  than  1000  horses.  It  is  a singular  spec- 
tacle to  witness  these  peasants  making  the  air  resound 
with  their  merry  songs,  mounted  on  light  sledges,  gliding 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  wind  over  the  snow,  or  over  the 
surface  of  lakes  rendered  firm  by  the  frost.  The 
Helsingians,  inhabiting  a maritime  country,  enjoy  a cli- 
mate less  severe  thun  the  Dalecarhans  ; their  soil  is  not 
fertile,  but  by  means  of  labour  and  industry,  the  province 
which  they  inhabit  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
in  Europe.  They  cultivate  enough  of  grain  for  their 
subsistence  ; their  herds  and  flocks  yield  them  abun- 
dance of  butter  and  excellent  cheese ; their  forests  are 
peopled  with  game  of  the  best  quality  ; their  rivers  are 
full  of  fish  ana  delicate  salmon  ; and  their  exports  in  iron 
and  hemp  are  considerable.  Their  habitations  are  com- 
modious, substantia],  and  furnished  with  every  thing 
necessary  ; among  the  rich,  one  apartment  is  ordinarily 
full  of  more  linen  and  clothes  than  the  family  could  use 
in  a century.  Order  and  foresight  are  the  leading  vir- 
tues of  this  people. 

In  approaching  Upsal , wo  perceive  on  a rising  ground 
a castle  built  by  Gustavus  (Vasa)  I.  Upsal  or  Upsala, 
formerly  called  Qlster-Aros,  is  watered  by  the  small 
river  Fyrisa.1  It  is  celebrated  for  its  university,  found- 
ed in  the  fifteenth  century ,k  in  which  there  are  sixty  pro- 
fessors, and  more  than  8U0  students.1  Its  situation  in  a 
fertile  plain,  fifteen  leagues  from  Stockholm,  is  favourable 


to  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  which,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, ought  to  be  placed  at  a distance  from  the  objects  of 
temptation  always  to  be  found  in  a capital.  Linnams, 
Cronstedt,  Bergman,  Wallerius,  and  several  other  great 
men,  have  filled  chairs  in  Upsal.  The  buildings  occu- 
pied by  the  university  are,  without  contradiction,  the 
finest  in  the  city.  The  Gustavian  academy,  erected  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  contains  a library  of  80,000  vol- 
umes, besides  a valuable  collection  of  manuscripts.  In 
the  hall  allotted  for  this  purpose,  there  are  to  be  seen 
two  coffers  deposited  there  by  Gustavus  111.,  and 
to  be  opened  fifty  years  after  his  death.  In  1842,“ 
that  time  will  have  arrived.  The  same  building  con- 
| tains  an  anatomical  amphitheatre : to  the  observatory, 

, which  is  finely  situated,  there  is  annexed  a considerable 
library,  composed  of  astronomical  works ; the  chemical 
I and  physical  laboratory,  the  museum  of  natural  history, 
and  the  new  botanic  garden,  are  very  rich  collections. 

| The  university  buildings  also  comprehend  fencing  and 
dancing  halls,  besides  a magnificent  riding-school.  The 
present  crown  prince  of  Sweden,  Oscar,  received  his 
education  at  Upsal,  and  resided  while  there  in  the  pal- 
ace of  the  archbishop.*  The  city  likewise  possesses 
other  useful  establishments  : the  society  of  sciences,* 
founded  in  1712  by  Eric  Berzelius,?  at  first  librarian 
and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Upsal ; the  cathedral 
school,  a kind  of  secondary  school,  in  which  are  taught 
literature  and  the  sciences  ; Sunday  schools,  which  are 
held  in  one  of  the  halls  belonging  to  the  sacristy  of  the 
cathedral ; a school  for  the  poor ; a house  of  voluntary 
labour  for  the  indigent ; a private  institution  for  the  re- 
lief of  persons  of  distinction,  principally  females,  the 
victims  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  ; an  hospital  for  in- 
valids, of  which  one  part  serves  as  a house  of  correction  ; 
and  lastly,  a Bible  society.  Upsal  is  the  seat  of  an 
archbishop,  with  a revenue  of  upwards  of  £1000  ster- 
ling. The  house  and  garden  of  Linnaeus  are  still  shown 
to  travellers.* 

The  houses  of  Upsal  are  built,  some  of  stone,  and 
others  of  wood  ; the  finest  have  gardens,  from  whence 
there  is  an  extensive  view  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
The  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  particularly  those 
which  lead  to  its  large  and  superb  square.  The  cathe- 
dral is  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  church  in  the 
Swedish  monarchy : its  gothic  architecture  resembles  that 
of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris.  It  was  begun  in  1258,  and 
finished  in  1435.  It  is  covered  with  sheets  of  copper. 
Its  length  is  330  feet,  its  breadth  MO,  and  its  height 
105.  At  the  entrance  of  this  church,  we  see  the  figure 
of  St.  Olof,  king  of  Sweden,  trampling  under  foot  a 
monster,  the  symbol  of  idolatry  ; and  in  the  nave,  the 


■ “ Cites  do  mini”— jjroperiy,  the  towns  situated  farther  north,  in 
Northern  and  Western  Bothnia. — Population  of  Hernmsand  1900  (Stat. 
Tab  ) 2500  (Turkey  ;)  of  tha  others,  800  to  1100  (Stat.  Tab.)  700  to 
900  (Turkey.)— P. 

b The  Hern  island — a,  inland,  in  Swedish — P. 

* It  is  situated  on  the  inland  nf  Hern«r,  at  the  mouth  of  the  princi- 
pal river  in  Angrrmanlnnd, — P. 

4 **  College.” — The  only  universities  in  Sweden  are  those  of  Upsal 
and  Lund.' — The  colleges  (gymnasia)  bold  the  next  rank  after  the  uni- 
versities. (Catteau  .)-■ -r. 

• Properly,  Gq/I+An  (the  river  Gefle) — S,  river,  in  Swedish. — P. 

* “ Gymnasium.” 

» Fahlun.  (Ed.  Ene.  Pinkerton.) 

Fahlun  i*  situated  between  the  two  lakes  of  Run  and  Warpen. 
(Ed.  F.nc  >—  P. 

• It  if*  divided  into  two  almoat  equal  parts  by  the  small  river  Bala. 
(Rees’  Cyc.) — P. 


• In  147»i,"  by  Steen  Sture,  regent  of  the  kingdom  after  the  death  of 
Charles  Canutson. — P. 

• 1478  (Cose.) 

1 Number  nf  professors  about  20;  ordinary  number  of  students, 
about  500.  (Coze.  1779  ) — Number  of  prufesators  21  ; of  students,  more 
than  1000.  (Morse.) — P.  . — . 

“ In  the  original,  1*30.  But  Gustavus  was  assassinated  March 
1792,  and  fifty  years  from  that  brings  us  to  1842.— Trans. 

• This  sentence  is  added  by  the  translator — P e . 

• The  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  and  Literature  at  Upsal  (Sooe- 

tas  ftegia  Ulrrmria  of  SfTrnfutrum  UpmlUnst*-) — P-  . . , 

e Eric  BenzeUos.  (Catteau.  Beauvais.  Gorton.}— The  Koval  Acade- 
m»*  of  Sti.ncM,  fmintl.il  •!  Uo.nl  m 17211,  hr  Erie  B«nt.lm.,  Ihnn 
librarian  to  the  university,  and  afterwards  archbishop.  (Catteau  s > lew 
of  Sweden,  p.  Eng.  Trans  ) — P- 

• Society.— See  note  ♦- 

« The  two  last  sentences  are  added  by  tha  translator. — P. 
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Swedish  sovereigns  were  formerly  crowned,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  kings  of  Upsal.*  The  interior  of  this  edifice 
is  filled  with  tombs  and  other  objects  of  still  greater  in- 
terest. Near  the  altar,  repose  the  ashes  of  Glaus  Petri, 
the  Swedish  reformer;  a little  farther  of F,  a monument 
of  alabaster  incloses  the  remains  of  Gustavus  Vasa  and 
his  three  wives.  Here  we  see  the  silver  coffin  of  Eric 
IX.,  and  the  sarcophagi  of  several  Swedish  kings  ; there, 
the  magnificent  marble  monument  erected  to  the  memo- 
ry of  Baron  Charles  Do  Geer,  the  historian  and  natural- 
ist,b presents  itself : another  monument,  that  of  Linnsus, 
erected  in  1798  by  the  friends  of  that  great  man,  is  re- 
markable for  its  simplicity.  In  the  two  sacristies,  other 
objects  strike  the  eye : one  contains  the  portraits  of  the 
most  celebrated  Swedish  ecclesiastics ; in  the  other  we 
see  the  dress  worn  by  the  unfortunate  Nils  Sturc,  so  un- 
justly accused  of  treason  by  Eric  XIV.,  and  ix>i£narded  by 
the  hand  of  that  prince  in  the  castle  oi  L psal ; the 
whetstone,  three  feet  in  length,  sent  in  derision  by  Albert 
of  Mecklenburg,  king  of  Sweden,  to  Margaret,  queen 
of  Denmark, — an  intimation  to  lay  aside  her  sword,  and 
attend  to  sharpening  her  needles  ; and  the  colours  which 
she  sent  him  in  return,  patched  with  bits  of  her  shifts. 
It  is  known  that  Albert  called  Margaret  the  brcechless 

Ceen,  and  that  this  epigrammatic  war  terminated  in  the 
ttle  of  Falktcping,*  in  which  victory  placed  the  crown 
of  Sweden  upon  the  head  of  Margaret.  Another  apart- 
mont  contains  several  objects  of  great  value,  such  as  a 
gilded  cross,4  containing  a piece  of  the  wood  of  the  true 
cross  sent  by  pope  Alexander  111.  ; a golden  cup*  sev- 
enteen inches  in  height,  enriched  with  diamonds,  which 
qras  taken  at  Prague  by  Kcenigsmarck ; and  an  old 
wooden  idol,  representing  the  god  Thor.  Gustavus 
Vasa  erected  a magnificent  palace  at  Upsal,  the  greater 
- part  of  which  was  consumed  by  fire  in  1702,  leaving 
only  one  wing  habitable,  w'here  the  king  resides  when 
he  visits  this  city.f 

Nature,  munificent  in  her  gifts,  has  collected  with  so 
much  prodigality  in  the  environs  of  Stockholm  situations 
the  most  diversified,  that  this  city  appears  as  if  placed 
in  the  midst  of  a large  and  magnificent  garden.  On  one 
aide  rise  majestic  mountains  adorned  hv  the  dark  foliage 
of  the  pine-tree,  mixed  with  the  leafy  branches  of  the 
elm  and  oak,  while,  on  the  other,  a pleasant  valley 
opens  to  the  view.  Here  the  lake  Madar  spreads  out 
its  surface  irregularly  indented  by  bays  and  promonto- 
ries, and  covered  with  a multitude  of  granite  rocks,  some 
of  them  steep  and  bare,  others  decorated  with  villas  and 
clumps  of  trees  ; there  rises  a forest  on  a declivity 
adorned  with  verdure ; farther  off  the  eye  rests  on  dis- 
tant hills  or  islands.  Palaces,  the  summer-residences 


I of  the  royal  family,  country-houses  and  gardens,  ani- 
| mate  the  landscape.  The  capital  of  Sweden  is  in  a 
j singular  and  romantic  situation,  which  strikes  all  stran- 
i gers  with  surprise.  It  occupies  two  peninsulas,  and 
several  islands,*  washed  by  the  Mclar,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  gulf  where  that  lake  discharges  itself  into  the  Bal* 
tic  Sea;  and  hence  Stockholm  has  been  called  the 
i Venice  of  the  north.  Canute,  son  of  Eric  the  Holy,fc 
laid  the  foundations  of  Stockholm  towards  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century,1  in  a spot  which  then  contained  only 
a few  miserable  huts  of  fishermen,  with  the  view  of  mak- 
ing it  a place  of  defence  against  the  attacks  of  pirates. 
iVormwi/m  and  Sadermalm  b its  two  principal  suburbs, 
occupy  several  islands,  and  are  partly  built  upon  piles. 
Its  ten  divisions1  are  separated  by  different  arms  of  the 
Madar  and  by  the  sea,  but  they  communicate  with  each 
oilier  by  thirteen  large  stone  bridges,  besides  several 
others  of  wood ; many  houses  are  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens, the  walls  of  which  rise  from  the  water's  edge  ; 
others,  as  in  Soedermalm,  are  built  against  rocks  which, 
higher  than  the  roofs,  rise  like  walls  in  the  midst  of 
these  islands.  Stockholm  is  irregularly  built ; the  great- 
er part  of  it  is  of  stone  and  brick,  but  many  of  the 
houses  arc  of  wood  painted  red.  Its  twenty  public 
squares  are  small  and  inelegant ; Norrmalm  contains  the 
broadest  and  finest  sirents,  the  longest  of  which  is  the 
Drottninggata,"  adorned  by  the  fronts  of  several  palaces. 
The  harbour,  defended  by  two  forts,  is  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, but  within  it  is  spacious  and  safe  ; the  water  is 
clear  as  crystal,  and  so  deep  that  the  largest  ships  can 
go  to  its  very  extremity  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
unlade  their  cargoes  on  the  quay,  which  is  bordered  by 
elegant  mansions  and  vast  warehouses.  Many  streets 
in  the  city  rise  in  a circuit,*  one  above  another,  on  the 
declivity  of  a hill,  and  form  a fine  amphitheatre  crowned 
by  the  king's  palace.  This  building,  from  its  foundation 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  was  merely  a fortress.  It 
has  been  since  repeatedly  rebuilt,  the  date  of  the  last 
rebuilding  being  1753.  It  is  a square  building,  four 
stories  in  height,  flanked  by  two  wings,  and  built  in  a 
superb  style,  and  is  filled  writh  rich  furniture  and  col- 
! lections  of  so  great  a value,  that  it  may  be  compared  to 
{ the  finest  regal  abodes  in  Europe.  There  are  many 
curiosities  preserved  in  this  place  : amongst  others,  the 
cradle  and  small  garden-carriage  of  Charles  XII.,  with 
the  clothes,  stained  with  blood,  worn  by  him  when  he 
full  at  the  siege  of  Fredericstein®  in  Norway,  his  hat 
pierced  with  a musket-shot and  his  walking  cane  ; the 
masquerade  costume  worn  by  Gustavus  HI.  on  the  night 
of  his  assassination ; the  clothes  of  the  great  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  with  the  swords  of  several  of  the  Swedish 


* The  last  sovereign  who  was  crowned  at  U psal  was  Ulrica  Eleano- 
rs, A D 1719— P. 

b Qu.  natural  historian. — De  Gtrer  is  chiefly  known  by  his  History 
of  Insects  ( M-  moirtj  pour  srrrir  A l'  Ilistoirt  dej  Insttlts,  7 vols.  4 to.) 
published  at  Stockholm,  in  French. — P. 

* Anno  1396.  Trans. — This  is  an  error.  The  union  of  CaJinar  took 

Elaee  in  1397,  previous  to  which  several  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
aUle  of  Falkceping,  during  which  Albert  had  been  long  prisoner  to 
Margaret,  and  afterwards  liberated  on  condition  of  his  abdicating  the 
throne  of  Sweden  and  retiring  to  Mecklenburg*— The  hnttle  took  place 
in  1387.  Albert  was  detained  prisoner  seven  yean.  (Moreri.) — r. 

* “ Cross  of  silver  gilt  (rtnneil.y’  • **  Chalice.” 

* This  sentence  is  added  by  the  translator. — P. 

• Stockholm  is  generally  described  os  standing  on  seven  islands — P, 
k “ Enc  le  Saint” — St.  Eric. 

* Stockholm  is  said  tb  have  been  founded  by  Birger  Jarl,  regent  of 


: the  kingdom,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  (CatUau 

■ Pinkerton.) — P. 

I k North  and  south  suburb*.— Sorr,  north  ; smter,  south;  and  maim, 
suburb.— P. 

I ' “ Quarters.” — The  different  quarters  into  which  Stockholm  is  di- 
vided are  the  city,  the  Itiddarhoftn  (Knights'  Island.)  the  //r/usiute- 
holm  (Island  of  the  Holy  Ghoet,)  the  Hlasirhalm  (Island  of  St.  Blaise.) 
the  Skeypikai m (Ship  or  Admiralty  ^Island,)  the  Kirngsholm  (King's 
Island.  1 the  Ladugordsland  \ladnptird.  farmyard,]  and  the  northern 
and  southern  suburbs  ( JS’tnrmtum  and  StrdemuUm.)  (Caltrau.  p.  16.)—  P. 
" Queen  Street — drottmup,  queen,  and  pula,  street.— P. 

• “ — h IVnlnur”— around  Uie  quay. — At  the  extremity  of  the  har- 
bour several  streets  rise  one  above  another  in  the  form  of  an  amphithea- 
tre, and  the  palace,  a magnificent  building,  crowns  the  summit. 
(Coxes  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  95.) — P. 

I • Fredericksteen.  * See  note  * p.  1046. 
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mooarchs.*  The  chapel  is  a very  splendid  one  : there 
every  vear,  on  the  doth  of  December,  they  celebrate  a 
festival  in  honor  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  order  to  1 
keep  up  the  remembrance  of  the  noble  perseverance, 
with  which  that  monarch  fought  for  the  liberty  of  the 
protestant  communion.  The  royal  library  contains 
40,000  volumes,  besides  numerous  manuscripts,  and  pos- 
sesses the  prayer-book  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  the 
Second,  one  of  the  trophies  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  dur- 
ing the  thirty  years’  war,  and  the  copy  of  the  Vulgate 
Bible,  which  belonged  to  Luther,  with  notes  in  his  own 
handwriting.  The  collection  of  paintings  is  composed 
of  different  works  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Italian 
school,  and  of  the  best  Swedish  painters.  The  museum 
of  antiquities  is  rich  in  Grecian  statues  and  in  medals. 
At  the  foot  of  the  platform  occupied  by  the  palace, 
stands  the  statue  of  Gustavus  111.  erected  by  the  bur- 
gesses of  Stockholm  ; and  in  the  square  of  Riddarholm- 
en/  there  is  a bronze  statue  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  The 
square  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  is  decorated  with  a bronze  ! 
statue  of  that  prince  on  horseback  ; and  in  the  Hoyal 
Garden,  we  see  that  of  Charles  XIII.  cast  at  Paris  in 
1821.  The  beautiful  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  that  of 
Riddarholmen  (the  Knights’  Island,)  decorated  with  j 
5000  foreign  standards,  and  inclosing  the  ashes  of  seve- 
ral kings,  and  of  the  most  celebrated  Swedish  generals, 
and  the  great  church  or  cathedral,  called  fyorkyrka,*  are  j 
buildings  of  the  first  order.  The  last  is  the  most  an- 
cient : it  has  been  used  for  the  coronation  of  the  Swedish 
kings,  since  that  ceremony  ceased  to  be  performed  at 
Upsal.4  Its  altar,  incrusted  with  gold,  silver  and  ivory, 
representing  the  birth  of  Christ ; a chandelier  of  silver, 
weighing  78  pounds ; and  the  plume  and  spur  of  St.  Olof, 
are  only  a few  of  the  curiosities  to  be  seen  there.  Join 
to  these  edifices,  the  magnificent  building  of  the  ex-  ! 
change,  the  opera-house,  where  Gustavus  III.  was  as-  > 
sassinated,  the  town-house,  the  mint,  the  immense  build- 
ing where  iron  is  stored,  the  artillery-park,  the  docks  \ 
and  the  admiralty,  the  palace  of  the  princess  Sophia, 
sister  to  Gustavus  III.,  and,  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Drottninggata , on  an  isolated  rock,  the  beautiful 
building  of  the  observatory  : and  is  it  not  a matter  of 
regret,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  private  buildings  in  the 
city  are  so  little  in  harmony  with  the  beauty  of  these  pub- 
lic monuments  ? Our  limits  oblige  us  to  pass  by  the  cen- 
tral veterinary  institution,  and  the  forest  institution,  in- 
tended for  forming  able  scholars,  the  scientific  collections, 
the  learned  societies,  such  as  the  academy  of  sciences* 
and  that  of  belles-lettres/  and  the  schools  of  medicine 
and  of  mineralogy,*  and  others  no  less  useful.  Among 
the  philanthropic  institutions,  supported  by  the  wisdom 


» This  sentence  is  added  by  ths  translator. — P. 

1 u Place  de  l'liotel  dea  cnenlirri" — square  of  the  palace  of  the 
nobility  (Swed.  Hiddarkut ; literally,  knight'*  house.) — The  Riddar- 
hus  if  a house  belonging  to  the  nobility,  m which  they  meet  daring 
the  diets.— P. 

c Shrr,  great ; kyrka,  church. — P. 

4 See  note  * p.  1052. 

• The  Royal  Academy  of  Science*  at  Stockholm,  founded  in  1738. 
(Cattcau.) — it  had  ita  origin  from  ux  person*  of  distinguished  learn- 
ing, one  of  whom  waa  Linneus,  who,  in  1739,  formed  a aociety  for 
reading  dissertation*  on  literary  and  scientific  subject*.  It  waa  incor- 
porated, March  31,  1741,  under  the  name  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Acad* 
rmy  of  Sciences  (Kongtig  Svrntka  Vttenskap*  jfemdamun.)  (Ed. 
Enc.i — P. 

f The  Academy  of  Belle*  Lcltrs*  at  Stockholm,  founded  in  1753  by 
Louisa  Ulrica,  mother  of  Gustavus  111. — remodelled  in  17S6,  by  Gus- 


of  government,  and  by  the  zeal  of  individuals,  we  can 
only  mention  the  society  4i  Pro  Patria,”  the  object  of 
which  is  to  promote  virtue  amongst  all  classes  ; for  this 

Jiurpose,  distributing  silver  medals,  as  a reward  for  the 
ong  and  arduous  labours  of  teachers  of  primary  schools, 
the  services  of  mid  wives,  the  good  behaviour  of  work- 
men, the  fidelity  of  servants,  and  the  attention  of  the 
farmers  and  peasantry  in  endeavouring  to  improve  and 
bring  agriculture  to  perfection. 

The  commerce  of  Stockholm  is  of  great  importance. 
This  city,  sheltered  from  the  violence  of  winds,  ought  ap- 
parently to  be  healthy,  yet  the  mortality  is  greater,  m pro- 
portion to  its  population,  than  in  any  other  capital  in  Eu- 
rope ; the  cause  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  exhalations 
from  the  waters  and  from  the  marshy  grounds  that  sur- 
round it.  We  have  spoken  of  the  royal  palaces  that  aro 
seen  in  approaching  its  walls  : that  of  Drottningholm k is 
the  finest ; it  presents  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Ver- 
sailles, but  its  position  on  the  northern  point  of  the  island 
of  Ix>fce,  in  Lake  Madar,  the  beauty  of  its  gardens,  and 
the  abundance  of  its  waters,  render  it  much  more  remark- 
able. CarUberg , on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  is  distinguish- 
ed also  as  a royal  dwelling,  but  especially  for  its  military 
school,  which  contains  200  pupils.  Haga , a small  lodge 
surrounded  by  enchanting  prospects,  is  tne  ordinary  resi- 
dence of  the  king  during  tne  fine  season.  Lastly,  the  beau- 
tiful residence  of  the  Botanical  Villa  is  that  to  which  he 
prefers  inviting  strangers  who  are  presented  to  him. 

After  quitting  the  borders  of  Lake  Meelar,  we  sec 
(Erebro1  near  the  Hielmar,  and  Carhtad , on  the  banks 
of  the  Wener.  These  two,  which  are  places  of  note, 
but  with  a population  of  from  only  2000  to  3000  souls/ 
possess,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  Swedish  cities,  more 
educational  establishments  than  are  to  be  seen  in  larger 
cities  of  France.  (Erebro  is  occasionally  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Swedish  Diet/  and  contains,  besides 
other  schools,  a normal  school,  and  an  agricultural  so- 
ciety. Carlstad  is  a pretty  town,  and  possesses,  like 
(Erebro,  an  agricultural  society,  besides  an  academy,  an 
observatory,  and  a cabinet  of  natural  history."  fi'tntrt- 
borgs  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Wener,  is  one 
of  the  principal  marts  for  iron.  It  is  a small,  but  neat 
town,  with  a spacious  square.  The  houses  are  of  wood, 
and  painted,  as  in  many  Swedish  towns,  of  different 
colours.  The  Lake  Wener  presents  here  the  appear- 
ance of  a sea,  and  like  the  sea  is  ruffled  with  tempests, 
and  the  navigation  often  dangerous.*  Nykeeping*  with 
a small  harbour  on  the  Baltic,  exports  cannon  and  bul- 
lets. In  its  old  castle,  a part  of  which  is  used  for  a 
prison,  Birger  kine  of  Sweden,  who  showed  himself  an 
able  prince,  but  whose  talents  formed  no  apology  for  his 


tavus  HI.,  who  pro  it  the  name  of  the  Academy  of  Belle*  LeUre*, 
History  and  Antiquities.  (CittMII.) — P. 

> “ Ecole  de*  mine*"  (mining  school} — College  of  Mine*  (Cal* 
te&u.} — 1*. 

k Quern’*  Inland.  1 Orebro.  (Ed.  Enc.) 

* “ Tlieae  two  chief  town*,*  with  a population  of  from  two  to  three 
thousand  soul* — " 

• Capital*  of  prormees.  8w  Slat.  Tab. — P. 

! This  statement  is  made  by  the  translator. — P. 

■ u Carlstad  possesses  a similar  society,  a gymnasium,  an  observato- 
ry, and  a cabinrt  of  natural  history." 

• The  three  last  sentences  are  added  by  the  translator.— P. 

» Swed.  ny,  new,  snd  kajring,  a kind  of  market  town,  from  kina,  to 
buy.— The  name  of  this  town  is  also  written,  but  incorrectly,  Nyko- 
ping,  Nykioping,  and  Nicoping. — P 
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crimes,  caused,  in  1318,  two  of  his  brothers  to  he  im- 
prisoned, and  starved  to  death.  Linka’ping,*  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  plains  of  East  Gothland, 
is  regularly  built ; several  fairs,  well  freejuented,  are  held 
there ; its  academy b possesses  a fine  library,  besides  a 
museum  of  natural  history  and  antiquities ; its  cathedral 
is,  next  to  that  of  Upsal,  the  largest  and  finest  in  the 
kingdom.  Jank(tping,e  well  built  upon  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Wetter,  possesses  several  regular  streets,  j 
which  have  been  laid  out  since  the  period  when  it  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1790.  Gottcnburg , 
or  Gotheborg,4  is  reckoned  the  second  city  in  Sweden, 
but  from  its  situation  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbour, 
with  the  actual  extent  of  business  carried  on,  may 
probably,  in  a commercial  point  of  view,  be  regarded  the 
first.  It  lies  in  the  province  of  West  Gothland,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Gotta  or  Gceilta/  in  the  Cattcgat,  and 
was  once  strongly  fortified,  hut  its  fortifications  have 
fallen  into  disrepair.  It  is  built,  partly  on  a rocky  emi- 
nence, and  partly  on  a marshy  plain  : the  streets  are  in 
straight  lines,  ami  in  the  principal  ones  a canal  general- 
ly runs  through  the  middle,  large  enough  to  admit  ves- 
sels of  considerable  size,  which  can  thus  be  unloaded 
close  to  the  houses  of  their  owners.  Four  bridges  con- 
nect one  part  of  the  town  with  another,  and  in  many  of 
the  streets  trees  are  planted,  creating  altogether  a re-  ! 
semblance  between  this  city  and  those  in  Holland.  The 
population  exceeds  "20,000/  Gottcnburg  has  at  differ- 
ent times  suffered  severely  from  fire  arising  from  the 
houses  having  been  built  chiefly  of  wood.  Since  1746 
almost  all  the  new  buildings  have  been  of  stone  or  brick, 
but  even  subsequently  to  that  year  destructive  fires 
have  taken  place.  One  fire  in  1804  consumed  two 
hundred  houses,  and  another  in  1813  one  hundred.  In 
general  the  houses  are  two  or  three  stories  in  height. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  town- 
house,  and  the  governor’s  house.  It  is  a bishop’s  see, 
and  the  revenue  is  about  £750  sterling  per  annum. 
The  burial-grounds  here  are  at  some  distance  from  the 
town,  and  tastefully  laid  out  in  walks  planted  with  trees. 
The  foreign  trade  of  Gottcnburg  is  considerable  : iron 
and  timber  are  the  principal  articles  of  export,  and  the 
herring  fishery  is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent. 
Six  newspapers  are  published  here.  Many  English  and 
Scotch  merchants  are  settled  in  Gottcnburg.*  Uddcval - 
la,  to  the  north  of  Gottcnburg,  is  a neat,  clean  town, 

‘ Linkoning  (Ed.  Enc.)  Linkioping  (Monte.)  Lincoping,  Lind- 
hoping  (Vo* giro.) — P. 

b “Gvmnumm." 

' Jonkioping  (Mann*.)  Jonkoping,  Jenknping  (Voagien.) — P. 

• Gottenburg  or  Gotheborg  (Ed.  Enc.)  Gotheborg  or  GoUieuburg 
(Pinkerton.)  Gothenburg  (Tuckey.) — Swed.  G<rtkcbmg.— P. 

• See  note  «*  p.  10.17.  ' 24,000.  fStaL  Tab} 

■ " (iirJeborg,  situated  on  the  GattuFJJ \ at  it*  entrance  into  the 
Cattegat,  is,  next  to  Stockholm,  the  most  commercial  city  in  Sweden  ; ' 
it  is  also  one  of  the  moat  important  from  ita  population.  ' This  is  all  1 
tha  account  of  Gottenburg  in  the  original. — P. 

This  account  of  UddeValla  is  added  by  the  translator.— -P. 

1 Hehustadt  (Trans.)  Hnlmstndt  (Conwny.)  H&lmstad  (Tuckey. 
Pinkerton-  Morae.) — Siad,  city  or  town,  in  Swedish. — P. 

k fialmsUd  is  situated  on  the  Cattegat,  at  the  mouth  of  the  < 
Niaaa.-P. 

1 Mnlm<B  (Tuckey.)  Mai  mo  (Pinkerton.  Morse.)  Malmm*  (Trana.  ’ 
Voagifn.)— Situated  on  the  Sound,  nearly  oppo*ite  Copenhagen. — P.  j 

■It  is  situated  on  the  Helge,  which  rmnties  itself  into  a gulf  that  1 
separate*  the  provinces)  of  Scbonen  and  Blekingeu.  (Tuckey.  vol.  i. 

p'  Sbu.) — p. 

• Iternadntt* — the  present  king. 

0 Joseph  Francis  Oscar,  prince  royal. 


beautifully  situated  on  a bay,  with  an  extensive  amphi- 
theatre of  rocky  hills  in  the  back  ground,  and  carries  on 
some  trade  in  timber.11  Halmstad / situated,  like  Got- 
tenburg, on  the  borders  of  the  Cattegat/  would  be  a 
place  of  importance,  were  not  its  harbour  choked  with 
sand  and  pebbles.  Lund,  near  the  hill  of  Lybers,  on 
which  the  ancient  Goths  elected  their  kings,  possesses  a 
university.  Mnltace,1  the  principal  town  in  Scania,  is 
peopled  by  Germans  and  Sw  edes  ; it  possesses  some  fine 
houses  occupied  by  merchants,  and  one  of  its  two 
churches,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  large  and  magnifi- 
cent. There  is,  in  that  church,  a superb  monument 
erected  to  the  merchant  Tullstroem,  who  bequeathed 
one  half  of  his  property  for  the  building  of  an  organ, 
and  the  other  for  the  support  of  several,  benevolent 
institutions.  Christianstad,  a handsome  town,  and  the 
capital  of  a prefecture,  at  the  bottom  of  a gulf  in  the 
Baltic, m is  regularly  fortified,  but  its  trade  is  inconsidera- 
ble. It  was  founded  in  1614  by  Christian  IV.  king  of 
Denmark.  Its  church  is  very  neat : a part  of  it  was 
built  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  having 
learnt  with  joy,  in  1814,  that  Norway  and  Sweden  were 
united,  caused  to  be  engraved  upon  the  church  the  arms 
and  names  of  the  different  members  of  the  royal  family, 
namely,  Charles  XIII.,  Charles  John,"  Francis  Oscar,® 
ami  Eugenia  Bernardino/  Carhcrona * is  the  principal 

station  of  the  Swedish  navy.  Its  harbour  is  capable  of 
holding  more  than  one  hundred  ships  of  w ar.  For  its 
defence  a strong  fortress  has  been  recently  constructed/ 
and  with  the  view  of  forming  sailors,  a school  for  ship- 
boys  has  been  founded.  The  town  is  well  built,  but, 
w ith  the  exception  of  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
admiralty,'  almost  all  its  streets  are  deserted.  The  old 
basin  or  dock  is  deserving  of  notice,  being  dug  out  of  the 
rock it  is  eighty  feet  in  depth,  and  two  hundred  in 
breadth;1*  it  is  easily  rendered  dry,  when  necessary  to 
repair  vessels.  The  new  dock/  constructed  in  the  same 
way,  is  not  inferior  to  the  preceding  ; it  is  in  part  cov- 
ered with  a roofing  of  copper.  The  arsenal,  no  less  re- 
markable, contains  models  of  ships  of  all  classes  and  of 
all  nations : in  the  armour}'  is  preserved  a variety  of 
armour  used  by  the  ancient  Goths  ; the  sabres  of  these 
ancestors  of  the  Swedes  are  not  less  than  four  inches  in 
breadth.  The  church  of  the  admiralty,  which  is  built  of 
wood,  is  not  the  finest  in  the  city  ; it  is,  however,  very 
large,  being  capable  of  containing  five  thousand  persons. 

P “ Eugenie  Brrnardine  Dcairt*" — the  present  quern. 

*>  SweU.  Carhcrona,  or  Karhirona,  (Charles’  crown.) — Carlacroon, 
Carelecroon  ( Vosgien.) — P. 

r The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  defended  bv  two  strong  forts,  on 
islands,  whose  fire*  cross.  (Turkey,  vol.  i.  p.  200.) — Ships  of  war  can 
only  enter  the  harbour  between  the  islands  of  AepoB  and  Turka*,  and 
these  are  furnished  with  batteries  which  completely  command  tivo 
passage.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

• « —in  the  quarter  of  the  admiralty." 

1 “ In  the  quarter  of  the  admiralty,  is  the  old  basin  or  dock  ( 
dug  out  of  the  rock.” 

• Swed.  docta , a dock  for  ships-  ( Widepren.)— P. 

1 On  the  island  of  Lindholm  is  a dock  for  four  sail  of  the  line,  ex- 
cavated in  the  rock  80  feet  deep.  Resides  this  dock,  Guslavui  III. 
commenced  an  immense  basin,  which  i*  still  unfinished.  (Tuckey, 
vol.  ».  p.  260  ) — The  new  docks  consist  of  a basin  divided  into  lour 
divisions  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  each  division  having 
separate  receptacles  for  five  vessels.  They  were  begun  in  1957,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Adolphus  Frederick,  but  the  work  was  Hoon  neglected  ; 
it  was  afterwards  wnroilv  patronised  by  Gustarus  III  and  again  al- 
lowed to  languish ; so  that  only  one  of  the  four  divisions  hac  been 
executed,  and  that  not  fully  completed.  (E<1.  Enc.  1814  ) — P 

* "Basin." — See  note  \ 
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On  the  coast  of  the  strait  formed  by  the  Isle  of  (Eland 
and  the  main  land,"  stands  Calmar , regularly  built,  al- 
though the  greater  part  of  its  houses  are  of  wood.  Its 
finest  edifice  is  the  cathedral,  erected  in  the  centre  of 
a large  square,  and  whose  lofty  arched  roof  is  supported 
without  pillars.  Its  old  castle,  situated  in  the  suburbs, b 
was  formerly  esteemed  one  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  ; 
it  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Sweden  for  the  Con- 
gress of  July  20th,  1397,  in  which  the  fatal  act  of  union 
was  agreed  to,  which  placed  Sweden  and  Norway  under 
the  power  of  the  Crown  of  Denmark.  The  hall  where 
this  congress  assembled  serves  as  a reserve  store-house  ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  building  has  been  transformed  into  a 
house  of  correction  and  industry.  Opposite  this  build- 
ing Boats  the  flag  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  announcing  the  happiness  of  two  friendly  na- 
tions, and  the  wisdom  of  a prince,  who  has  accomplished 
a union  better  compacted  than  that  of  Calrnar.  Calmar  \ 
has  several  tanneries  and  cloth  manufactories,  but  it 
formerly  possessed  a trade  much  more  considerable  than 
at  present : its  harbour,  small  but  secure,  is  sheltered  on 
the  south  by  Cape  Stensre,  where  Gustavus  Vasa  land- 
ed in  1520,  to  deliver  his  country  from  a tyrannical 
yoke.  Louis  XVIII.,  during  his  exile,  fixed  himself 
some  time  at  Calinar,  where  his  misfortunes  and  his 
affability  gained  him  all  hearts.  A worthy  admirer  of 
the  virtues  that  distinguished  the  Swedish  hero,  he 
caused  a stone,  bearing  an  inscription  written  by  him- 
self, to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Gustavus  on  Cape 
Stensoe.6 

The  Island  of  Gothland,  which  of  itself  forms  a de- 
partment, has  for  its  capital  Wisby,  the  only  town  in 
the  island,  the  whole  manufacturing  industry  of  which 
consists  in  its  marble-works,  and  the  whole  trade  by  sea 
in  a few  small  vessels.  Many  antiquities  found  in  its 
environs,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  give  room  to 
believe  that  it  was  inhabited  by  those  warlike  Goths, 
who  made  themselves  masters  of  the  finest  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire,  ami  who,  also  inhabiting  Gothland 
proper/  or  Southern  Sweden,  sent  out  those  armed 
colonies,  which  founded  several  kingdoms  in  the  south 
of  Europe.* 

The  philosopher  of  Geneva  has  said,  that  wTe  ought 
to  visit  the  south  in  summer  and  the  north  in  winter. 

- The  capital  of  Sweden  presents,  during  the  latter  season, 
a scene  of  activity  difficult  to  describe : we  have  already 
seen,  that  tho  commencement  of  frost  is  the  signal  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  the  Scandinavian  Pen- 
insula immediately  to  resort  to  the  cities.  The  society 
of  Stockholm,  at  all  times  animated  by  the  most  cordial 
politeness,  and  the  most  unaffected  cheerfulness,  but  in 
eneral  not  numerous,  becomes  so  when  the  long  frosts 
ave  recovered  their  empire.  Entertainments  and 
pleasure-parties  succeed  each  other  day  after  day  ; the 
borders  of  Lake  Malar  art!  covered  with  sledges,  which 
in  circuitous  courses  wander  in  long  files  over  the  frozen 


• Strait*  of  Calmar.  Calmar  Sound. 

k 4*  — in  the  suburb." — On  an  eminence  behind  the  old  town,  stands 
th*  castle  (Ed.  Enc.J — P. 

* Beside*  the  town*  above  mentioned,  those  of  Jfvrrkttpinj'*  and 
Saderliirptnii,'  tire  farmer  on  the  river  MoUia,  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Weller,  and  the  latter  on  the  south  shore  of  the  gulf  of  SUethacken,  at 

• 8 wed.  s\>»rrAajfing  (north  iown.h—  Norkirpiae.  (Catteeu.k  Ncrtkopanr, 
N ordit oping.  ftordkiopin;.  (Morte  ) — P 

♦ 8w«J.  &txdcrk<rping  (south  town.) — Sodtrkopiog.  (Ed.  Enc.)—  P- 


waters,  or  the  snow  that  whitens  the  fields ; military 
music  attends  these  joyous  companies,  which,  after 
dinner,  return  to  the  city  by  torch  light.  In  the  even- 
ing, crowds  repair  to  the  theatre,  to  witness  the  repre- 
sentation of  some  national  drama.  On  the  first  of  May, 
a stranger  sees  with  astonishment  the  promenades  around 
the  capital  covered  with  a triple  row  of  brilliant  equi- 
pages, which  remind  one  of  the  splendid  retinues  that, 
(luring  the  three  last  days  of  Passion-week,  frequent 
the  road  from  Loogcltamp  to  Paris.  During  the  sum- 
mer, a select  society  assembles  at  the  waters  of  Ramlo- 
sa  in  Scania,  and  at  those  of  Medcri f in  East  Gothland, 
or  the  attraction  of  a military  spectacle,  a powerful  one 
to  a people  naturally  warlike,  draws  the  curious  to  the 
camps  where  the  national  troops  are  exercised.  These 
meetings  do  not  resemble  any  of  those  that  take  place 
in  our  climates : an  eye-witness  of  these  festivals  tells 
us,  that  dinners  under  tents  and  halls  in  the  open  air 
succeed  the  military  evolutions ; the  sound  of  the  violin 
mixes  itself  with  the  rolling  of  the  drum  j valour  and 
beauty  there  divide  empire. 

The  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  much  more  enlightened 
than  France,  surpasses  in  information  not  only  Prussia 
but  the  British  isles : in  Norway,  the  system  of  mutual 
instruction  is  spread  over  tho  remotest  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ; saving-hanks  are  established  in  every  province ; 
granaries  for  the  surplus  grain  are  to  be  found  in  differ- 
ent places;-  and  an  improved  prison  discipline  has 
brought  hack  to  honourable  sentiments,  those  unfortu- 
nate beings  who  would  otherwise  have  been  hardened 
in  crime.  In  Sweden  every  peasant  can  read,  all  know 
their  rights,  all  join  to  a reasonable  attachment  to  their 
religion,  an  attachment  no  less  ardent  to  a form  of  gov- 
ernment, which  has  for  centuries  protected  their  liberty. 
There  is  thus  little  depravity  of  manners,  especially  out 
of  cities,  and  no  need  for  those  restraining  measures, 
which,  under  the  guise  of  securing  tranquillity,  are  too 
often  made  use  of  to  render  legitimate  tije  abuse  of  force, 
when  we  ought  only  to  have  in  view  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  justice.  The  security  of  the  roads  is  not 
intrusted  to  gendarmes : that  military  police  is  in  Swe- 
den unknown,  because  it  is  there  useless:  at  intervals 
we  meet  with  peace-officers,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  lend 
their  aid  when  necessary.  The  recruiting  of  the  army 
is  done  by  publishing  in  the  churches  the  names  of 
those  who  ought  to  make  part  of  the  militia,  and  this 
simple  appeal  is  enough  to  lead  the  youth  to  complete 
the  number  wanted.*  The  taxes  are  levied  in  the  same 
way,  by  announcing  from  the  pulpit  the  quota  of  each 
citizen:  these  burdens,  which  press  equally  upon  all, 
do  not  amount  to  more  than  five  per  cent,  on  income : 
indirect  taxes  arc  unknown.  The  Swedish  navy  occu- 
pies the  third  rank  in  Europe ; it  draws  its  recruits  from 
the  merchant  service,  and,  although  not  considerable, 
because  government  is  not  sufficiently  rich  to  increase 
the  materiel,  yet,  to  give  an  idea  of  its  merit,  it  is  suffi- 


the  point  wh«N  the  canal  acta**  Sweden  meet*  111*  Baltic,  are  place* 
of  considerable  commerce.' — P.  4 “ (iothia. 

* Wisby  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  commerce,  (or  n maritime 
rode,  compiled  by  it*  merchant*  and  liargcaaea  in  the  12th  century, 
railed  the  lam*  of*  Wisby.  (Arum's  Maritime  Law.  Tol.  l.  p.  381 — 6. 
Eng.  Tran*.) — P. 

1 Medrwi  [Medeti.]  (lice*'  Cyc.) — P. 

i Men  from  twenty  to  twenty-fir*  year*  of  if*  are  obliged  to  *enr*. 
They  form  fire  classes. 
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cient  to  say,  that  in  battle  a Swedish  ship  of  equal  force 
has  the  advantage  over  a Russian. 

The  laws  are  wise,  clear,  and  precise.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  some  modifications  adopted  under  Gustavus 
III.  (who  abolished  the  torture)  and  under  the  succes- 
sors of  that  prince,  the  code  in  use  is  that  which  was 
drawn  up  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
during  the  reign  of  Frederic  I.  The  punishment  of 
death  is  not  abolished,  but  the  application  of  it  is  rare, 
because  there  are  fewer  murders  committed  in  Sweden 
than  elsewhere,  and  also  because  this  punishment  is  not 
pronounced  except  when  the  accused  makes  confession 
of  his  crime.  In  civil  cases,  the  two  parties  bear  each 
their  proportion  of  the  expense : he  who  loses  is  never 
condemned  to  pay  tho  costs.  A new  code  of  laws  is 
about  to  be  discussed  by  the  Diet* 

The  constitution  established  during  the  reign  of  Gus- 
tavus HI.,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  which 
baffled  the  plans  of  the  senate  and  nobility,  serves  as  the 
basis  of  the  Swedish  government.  The  monarchical 
power  is  hereditary,  but  females  are  excluded.  The 
King  of  Sweden  is  perhaps,  of  all  the  constitutional 
monarch*  in  Europe,  the  one  whose  power  is  most  lim- 
ited. He  does  not  attain  majority  till  twenty-one  ; from 
his  eighteenth  year  to  that  age,  he  may  sit  m the  differ- 
ent councils,  but  he  has  no  deliberative  voice  ; if  he 
lace  himself  at  the  head  of  the  armies,  or  if  he  quit  the 
ingdotn  from  any  other  motive,  he  must  confide  the 
administration  to  a regency,  composed  of  four  members 
of  the  council  of  state  and  of' the  minister  of  justice. 

If  his  absence  lasts  more  than  a year,  or  if  any  indispo- 
sition prevents  him  during  the  same  space  of  time  from 
attending  to  public  afFairs,  the  Council  of  State  convokes 
the  Diet  (Sfondemc)*  or  States  General,  which  must 
adopt  some  measure  for  tho  security  of  the  country. 
Until  this  is  done,  the  foreign  ambassadors  cannot  ap- 
proach within  tween ty-four  leagues  of  the  place  where 
the  States  are  assembled.  The  Senate  or  Court  of 
Peers  is  composed  of  twenty-two  members.  Twelve 
counsellors  of  tho  crown  form  a council  corresponding  to 
the  Council  of  State  in  France  f it  gives  its  advice,  and 
the  king  decides.  The  king  appoints  to  all  offices  and 
employments,  and  has  the  right  of  conferring  pardons, 
but  he  cannot  make  any  new  laws,  or  interpret  old  ones, 
levy  taxes,  or  declare  war,  without  the  consent  of  the  j 
states,  which  he  alone  has  the  power  of  convoking.  No 
judgment  can  be  given  by  a warrant.  The  law  guaran- 
tees the  rights  ana  property  of  the  citizens.  The  liber- 
ty of  the  press  is  among  the  number  of  fundamental 
laws,  which  cannot  be  modified  without  the  participa- 
tion of  both  monarch  and  stales.  The  States  have  un- 
der their  management  the  public  debt  and  the  national 

* " At  the  next  session."  (M.  B.  1829.) 

* 8 wed.  aland,  rank,  class,  order — plur.  Hinder,  stales,  estate* — - 
SUtndeme,  the  Stale* — lUksms  ■Suenderne,  the  State*  of  the  King- 
dom — P. 

« SvrriptM  otX  Jt’orrigu  Calender  far  irct  1829  (Almanack  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  for  1829.) 

* There  are  reckoned  to  be  in  Sweden  1300  noble  families  : the 
eldest  of  each  family  site  in  the  diet,  under  the  name  of  eajntt  famiiia  j 
[Swed, /nmiiien*  knfeud  ] The  nobility  is  dmded  into  three  clashes, 
via.  that  of  count*  and  baron*,  that  of  knighta  [ riddartr ] or  ancient 
gentlemen,  without  title*,  and  that  of  enquires  reremaer,]  comprehend- 
mg  all  untitled  gentlemen  who  have  obtained  letter*  or  nobility  since 
the  reign  of  Charles  XI.  (C’atteau.) — The  diet  of  1780  consisted  of 
48  counts,  130  baron*,  188  knight*,  and  39G  gentlemen  {roomer,]  be- 
*ide«  5]  ecclesiastic's,  94  burgesses,  and  16G  deputies  of  the  order  of 
peasants.  (Pinkerton.) — P. 


bank.  They  are  composed  of  four  orders,  namely,  the 
nobility,  in  which  order  each  family  has  its  representa- 
tive )4  the  clergy,  represented  by  the  bishops,  as  well 
as  by  pastors  chosen  in  each  chapter  ;*  the  burgesses, 
whose  deputies  are  chosen  by  the  principal  towns  in 
the  kingdom  ;f  and  the  peasantry,*  who  choose  their 
own  representatives  in  their  assemblies.  Each  deputy 
must  be  25  years  complete,  must  belong  to  one  of  these 
orders,  and  profess  the  protestant  religion.  The  depu- 
ties of  the  nobility  are  the  most  numerous,  an  inconven- 
ience modified  by  an  important  regulation,  which  does 
not  admit  of  voting  individually,  but  by  orders.  The 
States  assemble  usually  every  five  years,  unless  in 
case  of  extraordinary  circumstances.  The  kingdom  of 
Norway  participates  in  the  advantages  presented  by  this 
constitution,  which  in  time  the  progress  of  intelligence 
will  doubtless  improve,  hut  it  lias  only  one  legislative 
chamber  f *S,/orfA»«ir,)h  whose  members  enjoy  no  distinc- 
tion one  anove  another. 

Industry  is  hut  little  developed  in  Sweden,  and  still 
less  in  Norway.  There  are  reckoned  in  Sweden  only 
7000  manufacturers  of  all  kinds,  and  3000  traders.1 
The  government  has  for  several  years  made  the  greatest 
efforts  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  of 
cloth,  of  glass  and  of  china, k but  the  amount  of  these  is 
far  from  supplying  the  consumption  of  the  country,  an 
unanswerable  argument  against  the  partisans  of  the 

rohibitory  system.  It  would  be  more  advantageous  for 

weden  to  abandon  several  branches  of  manufacture, 
which  are  only  supported  by  a system  of  severe  custom- 
house regulations,  and  to  give  luller  scope  to  the  work- 
ing of  her  mines  of  iron,  copper  and  cobalt;  to  her 
trade  in  timber,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a source  of 
inexhaustible  wealth,  if  the  reproduction  of  the  forests 
is  attended  to  ; to  the  manufacture  of  mathematical  and 
philosophical  instruments,  for  which  Stockholm  enjoys 
some  celebrity  ; to  her  tanneries,  and  the  manufacture 
of  gloves,  a branch  of  industry  in  which  the  Swedes 
have  few  rivals ; to  her  founderies,  which  procure  for 
her  so  great  advantages ; to  her  cordage  manufacture, 
in  which  the  town  of  Fahlun  excels;  to  the  making  of 
vases  and  other  ornamental  articles  in  porphyry,  which 
occupies  * part  of  the  population  of  Elftvtaal } in  the 
prefecture  of  Stora  Kopparberg to  the  productive  fishery 
of  the  cod  and  the  herring  ; and  lastly,  tb  the  building 
of  ships,  so  much  in  request  hy  foreigners.  The  exten- 
sion of  these  different  branches  of  industry  would  pre- 
sent to  her  the  means  of  augmenting  her  trade,  already 
so  important,  and  would  procure  her  a multitude  of  arti- 
cles which  she  cannot  fabricate  at  the  same  price  with 
other  nations.  By  this  means  she  might  renounce  the 
prohibition  of  wine,  tea,  rum,  and  other  commodities 

* The  fourteen  prelates  of  the  kingdom,  namely,  the  archbishop  of 
Up«al  and  the  thirteen  bishops,  arc  ex  offuio  member*  of  the  diet,  and 
each  archdeaconry  depute*  one  or  two  representatives  (CatteiO.) — P. 

1 The  cititena  are  represented  by  the  deputies  of  cities.  Btockholm 
ha*  ten;  citir*  of  the  second  class  have  two  or  three,  and  the  rest  aend 
only  one.  Sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  two  small  cities  are 
represented  by  the  same  person,  (Cattsau.) — P.’ 

* “ The  order  of  peasants. ‘'-—Farmer*  who  cultivate  lands  belonging 
to  them  and  their  descendants,  a*  long  as  they  fulfil  their  engagement* 
with  the  crown,  constitute  in  the  diet,  the  order  of  pennant*.  F.ach 
bailiwick  appoint*  a deputy,  and  defrays  his  expenses,  (C'atteau.) — P. 

* “ Storting.”— See  note  • p.  1039,  and  note  * p.  1045 — P. 

1 “ 7000  manufactories  (J abrupt et) — and  3000  merchants 

F.trnc,.”  i Elfd»l  or  Elfrodml  (Ed.  Edo.) 

* The  former  province  of  Dalecarlia. 
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foreign  to  her  climate,  a prohibition  which  has  no  other  ' 
advantage  than  to  keep  up  bands  of  smugglers  ; by  this 
means  she  might  also  find,  in  her  more  extended  rela- 
tions, the  means  of  increasing  the  productions  of  a soil, 
in  which  agriculture  is  perhaps  more  advanced  than  in 
any  other  agricultural  country,  and  which  even  exports 
com ; and  by  this  moans,  too,  she  might  increase  the 
advantages  which  she  derives  from  transporting  in  her 
vessels,  to  different  ports  of  Europe,  as  well  as  to  her 
own,  the  merchandise  of  foreign  nations/  But  the 
Swedish  nation  may  expect  every  thing  from  the  future  ; 
the  accomplishment  of  her  wishes  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  Gothic  prejudices  ; • the  States  are  unanimous  in 
their  desire  to  secure  the  public  prosperity.  The  stub- 
born partisans  of  commercial  restrictions  have  not  been 
able  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  colonial 
commodities  imported  by  the  North  Americans ;k  free- 
dom of  trade  is  on  the  eve  of  being  proclaimed  in 
Sweden. 


The  government  favours  everywhere  the  use  of  vac- 
cination, the  division  of  lands,  the  draining  of  marshes, 
the  establishment  of  colonies  to  render  useful  the  lands 
newly  brought  under  culture,  the  cultivation  of  the  oak, 
and  the  ameliorating  the  quality  of  wool/  Canals  and 
roads  are  multiplying  ; measures  are  adopting4  to  render 
more  equal,  and  consequently  more  supportable,  the 
burden  of  military  service  ;•  the  organization  of  the 
communes  and  departments  is  undergoing  the  changes 
desired  by  the  people  ;f  the  lands  are  almost  all  of  them 
registered  ;i  steam-vessels  establish  frequent  communi- 
cations between  the  maritime  towns  ;h  lastly,  the  increase 
of  population  since  18:21  has  been  such,  that  in  61 
years  it  will  bo  doubled1— -an  evident  proof  of  general 
prosperity.  We  may  then  say  with  confidence,  that  tho 
people  of  Sweden  and  Norway  enjoy,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a government  strictly  constitutional,  a hap- 
piness guaranteed  by  the  present  generation  to  pos- 
terity. 


• That  is.  from  the  earning  trade. — P. 

% **  The  I'niu-d  Stale*.'' 

« “ Government  favors  everywhere  lilt  employment  of  vaccination, 
the  division  of  landed  property,  the  draining  of  marshes,  the  establish- 
ment of  colonies  for  the  improvement  of  lands  recently  brought  under 
cultivation,  and  also  that  of  nurseries  tor  the  propagation  ot  the  oak, 
and  of  forma  (bergtrittr)  for  ameliorating  the  breed  of  sheep." 

J have  just  been  adopted"  (1820.) 

• In  Norway  the  conscription  has  been  several  years  established*, 
the  duration  of  military  service  is  from  five  to  seven  years. 

VOL.  II.  NO*.  153  fc  154.  OS 


1 Statement  of  the  general  administration  of  the  kingdom,  made  at 
the  polar*  of  Stockholm,  Not.  15th,  IcSfct.  (Bulletin  dm  Sciences  de 
Ffcvrier 

c “ enrolled  and  valued  in  the  public  land  register  [terrier]  (radat- 
CrfafcV’ 

* Report  made  by  the  minister  of  the  interior  to  the  lost  legislative 
assembly  of  Norway. 

‘ Report  of  the  Koval  Commission  of  Statistics,  mads  to  the  king 
on  population,  dec.  Stockholm,  (Bulletin  des  Sciences  de  Mars 
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TaiU  of  the  part  and  prom*  Divisions,  Geographical  and  Adminis- 
trative, of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula „• 

KINGDOM  OF  SWEDEN. 


Surface,  22,051  Square  Leagues. 
Population  per  Square  League,  127  Inhabitants. 
I.  Southern  Region — Gothland*1  or Gothii.* 


(Ecter-Gorthlaod 

Ostrogothis* 


01  | Linkaping 


Bmcrland  or  Snu- 
laiul* 


Colmar 

Jaukaping 

Kronobcrg 


Ulrking4*  Bleldng 


Towns.* 

Pbfalaikni. 

LinkcepingI 

3,000 

Norris  aping 

2.900 

W odslena 

1,400 

Sacder  keeping 

two 

CalmarI 

4.500 

Westerwik 

3,000 

Borghulmk 

600  i 

'JcENEOCPINOt 

3,000 

AdcICora' 

5001 

Kkesjce* 

1,100 

Wexio* 

1,300 

Caklscrona 

11,000 

Roaneby 

300 

CarUhatnn* 

3,400 

l>al*Uiwl°  and  Wert' 


ergothlandP 


| Klfsbarg 


’ W CSKBISORO 

1^00 

Ho-rtPF* 

2,000 

Tmllhmltan 

500 

A mol 

800 

Wcstergothfond  or 
Westruguthia? 


f Marikstad 

Skaralsirg  < Lldkaping 

( Skira 

r Gottknburg 
Gateborg  or  Got-  J Marwtrand 
tenburg,*  and  1 Utlderalla 
Bohiu'  [ StnLuuHd 


1,100 

1,500 

1,000 

24,000 

1,200 

4.000 

1.000 


Former  Province*  j Fro feetart*. 

Hal  land  Halmated 


Beaune  or  Scania* 


Gothland**  (Island  of)  Gothland** 


Town*.  FofwUOoa. 

fHALMRTAD  1,500 

< Warberg  1,300 

^Laholin*  900 

iCHKISTl  ANSTAD  3,000 
Engelholiu  500 

Cimbrishamn  700 

Malms  6.000 

Yatad  2,60© 

Lund  8,200 

LamUkrotia*  3,800 

Hclsiuborg**  4,000 

Wuar  8,800 


II.  Central  Region — Svealand4*  or  Sweden- 


Upland 


U]»ala 


Upland  and  Soeder- 
manland 


| Stockholm 


UriALAt 

Lttfcta* 

Elskalerbjr*4 

Suederfora 

Dannemori 


Stockholm 

IlrtitlniDf'holtn 

Norrtclpc* 

Skrdertelge 

Yczholtu* 


Scrdermanland  or  ) v . , 

j Nykapta, 

Wr.im«nl«Dd  or  } «r  . 

We.tmiu.il  j Writer**" 

NenkeorNcricia  5<Er*bro 

Wcrmeland"*  $ Carlxtad 


{N'tecefino 
Strengna*#* 
Eskilstuna 

{W  KsTERAst 

Bah 

Arboga 

Raping*1 

{(Encano 
Nora 
Askcrvund 
( Carwta»I 
| ChrisUneham" 


4.500 

1.500 
600  ? 
500  ? 
400 

79,000 

3.500 
800 
600 
600 

2.300 

1,100 

1.500 
8,000 
2,000 
1,500 
1,200 


3.000 
800 
800 

2,200 

2.000 


* M.  Ad.  Balbi  calls  it  the  Norttegian-Stetdish  monarchy;*  bat  he 
proposes  the  name  of  Swdo- Jf or it  r"  ui  h,\  *s  softer  in  pronunciation. 

* u Monareltie  iXortregisno-Susdintr.”  f “ Sucdo-Norwegienttc.” 

* “ Galhland"  (Swed.) — See  note  * p.  1047. 

* M IlafdMttm,  a learned  Swedish  geographer,  divide*  the  king* 
dom  into  three  great  regions ; and  these  again  are  subdivided  into 
twenty- four  Ibmt  or  prefectures,  which  have  been  substituted  for  the 
former  division  into  province*. 

*Swwl.  hen,  a government  or  district. 

* Governments.  (Caiteau.) 

* The  bishoprics  and  archbishoprics  are  pointed  out  by  the  marks 
t and  t.* 

* There  is  only  one  archbishopric  in  Sweden,  that  of  Upssl-  The  nuonVr 
of  button*  in  Sweden,  in  1790,  was  thirteen  (Caiteau)— in  1825,  eleven  (Ed. 
Esc.)  Only  seven  ore  marked  in  the  Table, — P. 

1 See  nolo  c p.  1049. 

* 14  Small  and.  — Generally  written  Smaland,  in  English  authors — 
S mol  a ml  (Catiean.  Tuckey.}— Swed.  SmiUtnd. — P. 

h In  the  Isle  of  (Eland. 

1 zEdelfors  (Catteau.)  * Ekesio  (Voegien.) 

1 Vezj®  (CaUean) — the  Swedish  orthography. — P. 

Bl^kingen  (Tuckey,  Catteau,  dec.) — with  the  article  en  suffix - 

■ Swed.  hamn,  haven.— P.  • Lat.  Dalis. 

* Bee  note  •>  p.  1047.  v Borohs  (Voegien.) 

' Be*  note  • p.  1048. 

* 8m  aoU  * p.  1064,  and  note  « p.  1064. 


1 Balms  (Voegirn.) 

" Lsliolm  or  Lagrholm— on  tlie  river  Laga. — P. 

* Lat.  Scania  or  Scandia. — Fr.  Sennit.. — Germ.  ScJumm. — Du.  .ScAoan- 
en. — Swed.  Shone-  or  Skint  {Skonm  or  Skanen,  with  the  article.)— 
Dsn.  Skaane  {Skaanrn,  with  the  article.)— P. 

y Mnluvohus-Lan  (Swed.  Malnurhus-Lttn)  or  Government  of  Malmo- 
hus  (Morse.) — P. 

1 l^ondscrnna,  Lnndecrnon  or  Landskroon. 

“ lleliunghorg,  Helsingburg. 

“ “ Gotdand?'— See  note  ' p.  1048. 

**■  Swed.  Sot* i or  Sverige,  Sweden  ; Sven  Hike,  the  kingdom  of  Swe- 
den ; Seenr,  the  Swedes. — P. 

" I^ifsla  or  liammerwerke  (Morse.)  Lafstad  (Catteau.) 

- Elfkarleby  (Rees'  Cyc.)  * Norr-Tcljc  (Tuckey  ) 

« Wazlioltn  (Morse  V— Swed.  I'rzholm. — P. 

“ Sodermanland,  Suaermanland— Swed.  Sadermnnland,  Lat.  Sndrr- 

" Swed.  Sirongnaa. — Slrengnes  (Voegien.)  Strengnas  or  Strenge- 
nas  (Morae.) — P. 

** " Vesteras” — Swed.  Vesteris,  Lat-  Art* sin. — Westermas  (Hubner.) 
Westerns  (Catteau.) — P. 

u Raping  (Vuegien.) 

■■ w Vermelond" — Wermeland,  Wermlond,  Warmeland,  Warm- 
land. — P. 

■*  Chriatinaham  (Morae.) — 8wad.  CAristmaLunn  (Christina'a  ha- 
van.)—?. 
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Drt™  or  Etate-  | s.or.-Kwrb.rs- 


Gestriktand  or  Ges- 
tricia,'  tod 
H elding  land  or  Hel- 
MngU 


Gefteborg 


Tars*. 

FdfimUtlan. 

Falum 

4,700 

Hcdcmorm 

Averin* 

700 

Gm.it 

6,000 

Saxlcrhanun1 

1,400 

Huddikswall* 

1^00 

III.  Northebx  Region — Norrlandr  or  the  country  of  the  North. 


W eater- Batten  or 
Western  Bothnia,* 


Lap  pm  ark 
land* 


Lep- 


Medelp.ul  and  An- 

geriaanJaQd  or 
AngiTtua  tii<* 
Joniitland  1 or 
Jeinptut  nd 
Herje  tEdaUsu* 


1 Norr-Botton  or 

f Pit  er 

800 

I Northern  Bothnia 

< Lulca 

1,000 

( G«  Hi  vara 

1,100 

j Wester- But  ten  Or 
Western  Bothnia 

| V**A 

1,100 

|-  Wetter-  Norrland1 

< Hkrx<e«awi>I 
{ Sundtwall 

1,800 

1.6O0 

Ijoemtland 

i (Eitiricrd1 

»» 

[ Ljujoedal 

150 

KINGDOM  OF  NORWAY* 

SoEracE,  1<M3G8  Square  Leagues. 


Population  pa-  Square  League,  63  fnhabikttd*. 


I.  South  e r x Reo  iow— Sandeufield.  or  to  the  south  of  the  mountain*.* 

DklMr*. 

District* 

Towns, 

FopnlAtloa. 

Aggerahuut” 

[ ClIEtsTIAMlAr 

20.600 

[ Droibakt 

1,400 

[ Mom 

1,400 

Smaalehnen'  \ 

FriderikahaM* 

4,000 

1 Fndcrikstad' 

2,300 

I 

riioir 

■ * 

Hedemarken  < 

Kougsvlnger 

400 

[El  vc  rum 

8,000 

Aggenshuut0 

Cluistian* 

| I.CMOO 
l Bin 

» 

r Kongsbcrg 

7,000 

Buakerud  - 

Modum 
| Dram  men 

4^00 

6,000 

[**•» 

2.OO0 

County  of  Jalebcrg 

Tonsberg* 

1,500 

County  of  Laurvigr  | 

\ Launder 
[ Fridcrtksvcrro* 

1,800 

60t) 

Brodsberg 

[ Skeen 
[ Pursgrund 

1^00 

1,500 

Chririlansand  v 

Ncdencc*- 

MaluUl 

A rviuld 

[ Ckristi axsaxd 

: Maud  A] 

1,700 

4,90») 

1,600 

Stavanger 

Stavanger 

2,100 

* Great  Copper  Mountain— to  called  from  the  copper  mine  at  Fah- 
luu. — P. 

* A rested  (Morse) 

* Ges'.rikelaiid  (Swed.  I*at.  t. irxtririu . — P. 

* S»th ilium  (Mono.)  Boiderham  or  Sudrrhafeu  (Vuagien.)  Swed.  i 
SirrfrrA«mfl  ( Hontli-havon.) — P. 

■ Hudwiluvrall  (Tuckey.)  Hudwickswnll  or  IludiknraLI  (Mw«  ) | 
Swed  Hudrihuvafl. — P 

t Dan.  .VanUand,  Swed.  JS'arrLvuI — North-land — Northern  coun- 
try.— P.  ‘ Bee  note  u p 1047. 

I *■  Lipmie" — I.at.  ijsppormi. 

* West  Nocrland — called  »1*j  the  government  of  IteriKMand. — P. 

J Swed.  Jarntfandf  or  Jtmiltmd — ja-mn,  oiat.  jestf,  even,  level,  and 
land.  Gauntry.— P. 

k Lilt.  il/rjrdaJU  (CaLteau.)— Herjcdaluti  (Morsel — flerjedal,  trilh- 
out  the  iirto-U*  — llerjendal  (Ed.  hue  } — I [njcnditin)  (Pinkerton.) — , 
8wed.  Hajttidain  (the  dale  or  valley  of  the  river  (Bwed.  a)  Herje.)— P-  , 

1 0*ter»nml  ; Morse.) 

* Norway  t*  divided  into  three  physical  regions,  and  also  into  four  ' 
dioceses,  c<unp'«»*'<l  of  niztocn  district*  or  bailiwicks  and  two  counties.  |. 

* A third  branch  (of  Uu?  Norwegian  mountains.)  called  Langtieldt  | 
fLangfi>*lit.j  proceed*  westward  and  then  southward  towards  the  Naze, 
dividing  Norway  into  two  principal  regions,  Hnndrnficldt*  ami  Norden- 
field  L*  (Bd.  Edo.) — S^rmif.nJieidjt  and  XortUnfitld*  would  be  literally  in 
Danish,  the  south  and  the  north  of  the  mountain.  The  chain  dividing 
Norway  into  these  two  region*,  includes  the  Dovrefield  and  the  I^ang- 
field  : it  tirwt  proceed*  west  between  AggersbutH  and  Dronlbeun, 
and  then  snath  between  the  former  and  Ilergen. — P. 

* Aggerhou*  (Ed.  Enc.) 


Bergen 


District*. 

f Sccndre  Bcrgen- 
] buus** 


II.  Ckrtteae  Region — Nardenfield,  or  to  the  north  of  the  mountain*. 

Town*.  hpukuko. 

Rcjtr.E*  ao^oo 

Rosendabl  (barony)  

Indvig  S^OO 

I NordreIfctrgcnhuu»**<  VUg  — —} 

L lL.g»oger  8.200 

iN-b—igss?"-  I5S 

( Lcvanger  300 

Nordre  Droutheun*1  < Sttcrdaleni’  - t 

ISkogn  f 

( Christi  axiuw»  1,800 
{Molds  WOO 


f>  rout  he!  in 


111.  Norths  ex  Recto* — Non!  land  or  the  country  of  the  north.*" 
f Bodoe 


Dronthctm 


Nordland 


Alriahang** 
Islands  0?  W»t 


1 


V aagon  and  but  | 


v<e»' 

Island  of  Langceen 
Island  of  Hindcren 
Tbomsoce 
Alteogaard 
Hammer  test 
Wafd^Behulu,, 
Island  of  Scnjcn 

Banco 

Magcrosc 


r 


2,000 


COLONIES  OF  THE  8WEDO-NORWEGIAN  MONARCHY. 
Archipelago  of  the  Antilles. — Island  of  St.  Bartholomew  16,000 


.State  qf  the  Papulation  according  to  the  last  uilMr. 

( Nobles  20,600 

Ecclesiastic*  14,000 

Hurgewcs  (not  including  civil  ) .. 

functionaries)  ( , 

Peasantry  2,636,640  } 2,800,000 

Civil  Functionaries  9,270 

AN«ynJ  j S2Se"  and  *'“U° \ 42,380— 

^ Seamen  40,160  J 

Total  population  in  1826  2,860,000 


Total  population  in  1815,  accord-  ) 2 465  000 
ing  to  M.  Ilagebtaiu*"  ) * * 


Increase  frutn  1815  to  1826  336,000 


a We  do  not  mark  the  capital  of  each  district,  because  neither  the 
travel*  of  Von  Schubert,  u<ic  the  map  of  Mr.  Ilageletam,  nor  the  royal 
almanack  of  Sweden  point  them  out.  * Drhbak  (Tuckey.) 

1 Don.  .S'mum-/cAo-<  n ( the  small  fief  or  districL)  8ee  note  * p.  1 058. — P. 

• See  note  r p.  l(M'i.  * See  note  * p.  1045. 

• Christianstehn  — P * T«rn*lwrg  (Tuckey.) 

r Launvig  (Tuckey.)  Lnrwigen  (Morse.) — Dan.  rig  01  dig,  Swcd. 
pi  A,  a creek  or  small  lav.  — P. 

• Htavipm  or  Fr*'d*-ricks-vo>rn  (Turkey.)— Dan-  Fred/TtAztseni . — P. 

m Nedemrs  (Conway  ) See  note  " p.  1016. 

M Southern  Berycnkuu* — B<-rgeiihuua  (Lat.  Pnrfeetur a Bcrgmsic, 
goveriuuent  of  Ilerjren) — literally,  Bergen-house. — r, 

^ .Northern  Bergenhuu*. — P. 

M Northern  and  Soutliem  Drontiieim.— P. 

**S«?  note  1 p.  1042.  f 8tord«!*l»al*en  (Tuckey.^ 

•rSee  note  ^ “ AUtaJiaug." 

u “ Wmt  V nagen  and  Oat-VaAgen’*— Dan.l'eat-I iutgam — Oft-tcag- 
trrn  (East  and  West  V'aage  Island*. >— P. 

““200." — Population  ISO.  (Turkey.)  Seep.  1044  — P. 

" Wardhn*,  VVardhuy*— Dan.  I'arseMsiu. — P. 

— The  translator  has  made  this  smnO^^lOO,  and  that  of  the  solrheni 
and  seamen  <30. 1 00.  1 have  followed  the  original,  which  is  supported 

by  the  stnteinent  of  the  amount  of  the  army  and  navy  in  le27,  p.  1060- 
— Tin*  alU-ration  was  probably  made  by  the  translator,  in  order  to 
make  up  the  full  sum  of  2/WIOn;  the  sum  of  the  items  included  be- 
ing  only  2,780.000.  There  u a similar  diacrepancy  in  th*  total 
amount  of  the  population  of  the  two  kingdoms. — r. 

••  Heine  durch  das  westliche  Schweden,  Norwegen  and  Filmland, 
yon  Y.  W.  v«n  BchuherL 
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41,868  85,806 
42,737  87,384 
44, 410  91,079 
42,606  87,083 
43,863  93,614 
117,514  444,966 
43,503  88,993 


6,266  92.072 
6,925  94,309 

7. iso  ya^yj 
r>, 494  93.677 
6,701  100,113 
13^66  478^532 
6,713  95,706 


43,938 

44,847 

46,639 


21 ,216 


"TiM.il 


6,895  85,253 


« “ Veufs” — married  persons  of  either  sex  ? — P. 

* " Customs  and  octrois  (interior  customs  or  tolls  )” 

• 44  Mines,  chases  (cJiaufs)  and  forests.” 
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Brought  forward 

{Inhabitants  of  the  Towns 

of  the  Frontiers 

— of  the  Country 

Total  population  In  1826 
Total  population  in  1815* 

Increase  from  1815  to  1826 


Classification  of  Families  m Sweden,  according  to  the  Number  of 
Individuals  composing  them.  End  of  )(£& 


[BOOK  CXLVm. 


1,050,000 

886,400 


2300,000 

1,050,000 


Total  population  of  the  two  kingdoms 
Table  <f  Births  wi  Sweden. 


Average  for  these  5 y’rs. 

45,490  43,503 

Average  for  the  5 pro-  1 

ceding  years,  via.  1 
from  1016  to  1820,  f 

40,634  38,72-1 

inclusive  J 

Annual  increase  of) 

births  during  the  5 > 

4,856  4,779 

last  years  ) 

Table  of  Mortality  in  Sweden. 


Pauperism  in  Sweden.  End  of  1835. 

Poor  residing  In  private  families  ........  9,664 

— — receiving  aid  at  home  ...  ......  8,991 

in  alms-houses  ............  2,033 

in  hospitals . 528 


Prisoners  tn  both  Kingdoms  in  1827. 

In  Sweden,  about  ..........  1,838  ) 

In  Norway  ............  862  ) 


Average  of  Trade  in  Sweden. 

1050  manufactories,  employing  7,200  ) ......  ...  t - ruv, , 

sminillv  i 6*84°’ 000  nxd.  OT  16,390,000  fr. 


workmen,  produce  annually  < w*nw»ww  ur  ** 

[ The  export*  fu  iron  and  other  metals,  j 

and  also  in  com,  may  be  estimated  >12,188,000  rixd.  or  27,423,000  fir. 


at  about 

Imports  of  all  kinds 


14,294 ,000  rixd.  or  32,161,500 


• See  work  last  cited. 

* The  illegitimate  births  during  the  last  five  years  are  to  the  total 
births  as  1 to  13.3  nearly During  the  five  preceding  years  they 
were  as  1 to  14.5. 

, • More  exactly,  as  1 to  13.256. — P. 


105,000'! 
10,600  > 
934,400  J 


77,334 

244.641 

181,361 

16,076 

2,643 


622,055 


fit  (As  affort  fire  years  there,  were  reckoned  among  the  deaths — 


1.  Children  still-born 12,623 

2.  Children  stifled  in  bed  by  their  mothers  or  nurses  . . . 388 

2.  Children  murdered  . 12 

4.  Adults  da  25 

5.  Persons  drowned  1,126 

6.  Suicides 161 

7.  Deaths  from  drunkenness 36 

8.  Killed  by  lightning 

9.  Condemned  to  death  and  executed . 7 


Tables  of  Marriages  in  Sweden. 


1821  . 
1822  . 
1H23  . 

1824 

1825 


Finances  of  the  two  Kingdoms. 

Revenue  in  fr.  42,000,000.  Debt  in  fir.  200,000,000. 


la  Sweden. 

Clergymen 3,193 

Other  individuals  belonging  to  the  church  . . 3,753 
Professors  and  teachers  ........  763 

Public  functionaries  .........  4,875 

Physicians  and  surgeons  391 

Architects  11 

Persons  holding  offices  connected  with  the  ) _,-j0 

saltpetre  works ) 4 u 

Do.  domains  of  the  crown  ......  1,180 

Do,  customs,  &.C.11  1 ,326 

I>o.  mines.  Corests,  kc.'  ......  474 

Do.  police 273 

Bridges  and  roads 483 

II -and  and  sea  officers  1,872 

Subaltern*  2,511 

Cadets  (lit  the  Academy  of  Carlsberg)  . ISO 

Soldiers  and  seamen 43,113 

Musicians  and  drummers 711 

Pilots  and  lighthouse  keepers  ....  779 


Of  2 individuals 
Of  3 to  5 . . 

Of  6 to  10  . . 

Of  10  to  15  . 

Above  15  . . 


Total  of  families 


1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 


143,575 

6,887 


294,594 

15,203 


Statement  of  the  different  Professions  in  1897. 


Between  unmarried 
ftffMIIU- 

. . 17,708 
. . 19,026 

. . 19,017 
. . 18,971 
. . 19,097 


Between  widowers*  and 
unitkarrlcd  persons. 
5,182 
5,406 
4,976 
4,936 
4,548 


25,042  118,861 


.Van/  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 


Whip*  a t the  line. 
12 


VKSSKL.S  or  WAX. 

Frigates.  Inferior  vessels. 

13  60 


460 

313 

37 

103 

15 

798 

1,153 

70 

12,633 

417 

1,613 


Mail's. 

83,466 

30,500 

28,902 

29.071 

29,180 


Females. 

32,950 

28,890 

27,265 

27,185 

27,285 


Total- 

66,416 

69,390 

56,067 

56,256 

66,465 


Total  . . . 
Children  under  one  year 


. 151,019 
. 8,316 


22 .890 
24,431 
23.993 
23.907 
23.640 


In  Norway. 
415 


47 

304 

118 
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Europe  continued. — Description  of  Denmark  and  of 
the  Fferoe  hies.* 

What  sublime  recollections  are  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  small  Peninsula,  which,  bathed  on  the  west 
by  the  north  sea,  on  the  east  by  the  strait  of  the  Cattegat, 
and  on  the  north  by  that  of  the  Skater- Rack,  and  flanked 
on  the  east  hy  large  islands,  and  on  the  west  bv  a small 
archipelago,  is  interposed  between  Sweden  and  Norway  ! 
The  cradle  of  the  formidable  Cimbri,  the  ancients  called 
it  the  Cimbric  Chersonese  ( Chersoncsus  Cimbrica.) 
From  this  country  there  issued,  about  100  years  before 
our  cra,k  those  tribes  which,  joined  by  several  others 
inhabiting  the  borders  of  tho  Baltic,  ravaged  Gaul  and 
Helvetia,  made  Italy  tremble,  several  times  defeated 
the  Romans,  and  were  at  last  themselves  defeated  hy 
Marius.  The  same  people,  under  the  name  of  .lutes 
and  Angles,*  some  centuries  afterwards, d invaded  Eng- 
land, and,  being  hardy  navigators,  contributed  to  swell 
that  swarm  of  pirates  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  which, 
confounded  during  the  middle  ages  under  the  name  of 
Normans,  were  the  terror  of  the  rest  of  Eurcqic  for  a 
period  of  several  centuries.* 

Jutland , which  comprehends  the  whole  peninsula,  in- 
habited by  the  Jutes,  whose  name  it  hears;  the  dutchy 
of  Slcsvnck,  an  isthmus,  which,  with  Holstein  and  the 
dutchy  of  Lauenburg , adjoining  to  it,  was  peopled  by 
the  Angles ; and  the  islands  of  Alien,  Zealand  and 
Laalantl,  together  with  several  others  of  less  impor- 
tance, form  tho  kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  present  an 
outline  of  more  than  1 500  leagues  of  coast. 

At  the  sight  of  these  countries,  which  are  separated 
by  several  straits,  dangerous  from  their  shoals  as  well 
as  from  their  inconsiderable  breadth,  such  as  the  Sound, 
and  the  Great  and  Little  Belt,  one  is  tempted  to  broach 
a question  that  has  been  more  than  once  agitated,  and 
the  solution  of  which  divides  in  opinion  several  literary 
men,  who,  inhabiting  the  borders  of  the  Baltic,  arc  fa- 
vourably situated  for  verifying  known  facts  and  making 
new  observations. — Is  it  a fact  that  the  level  of  this  sea 
is  subsiding  ? Olof  Dalin  says,  that  on  the  coast  of 
Sweden,  it  annually  loses  half  an  inch;  Andreas  Celsius 

• Bee  note  * p.  1075. 

* Th»  Cimbn  left  their  country  A.  C.  115,  and  having  been  joined 
by  the  Teuton**,  first  entered  Italy  A-  C.  109.  The  Teuton**  were 
defeated  by  Marius  near  Aix  in  Provence,  A.  C.  102,  and  the  Cimbri, 
on  the  river  Adige,  A.  C.  101. — P. 

* I«at.  Jut#  and  Angti. 

4 The  Jute*  first  invaded  England  A.  D.  449,  and  the  Angles,  A.  D. 
547.  (Pinkerton.) — P. 

• In  the  9th  century,  these  words  were  added  to  the  Litany:  A fu- 
ror t JCormannnmm  Ubrru  not,  O Domini. 

' In  hi*  Geography,  entitled  : Danish  Atlas. 

■ A very  obvious  elevation  of  the  noil  was  observed,  after  an  earth- 


has  calculated  that  its  diminution  is  four  inches  five  lines 
every  hundred  years  ; Pontoppidan  has  made  the  same 
observation  on  the  coast  of  Denmark  ;f  Bergman  re- 
garded this  fart  as  incontestable.  After  a careful  exami- 
nation, wc  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  this 
diminution  is  very  unequal ; that  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
it  may  he  estimated  at  four  feet  in  a century,  while  it  is 
only  two  feet  on  the  coast  of  Calmar,  and  still  less  on 
that  of  Denmark.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islets  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Baltic,  persuaded  of  this  change  of 
level,  attribute  it,  not  to  the  diminution  of  the  waters, 
but  to  the  elevation  of  the  soil.  Many  geological  facts 
prove,  it  is  true,  that  the  older  rocks  have  been  raised 
at  a very  remote  period,  hy  a force  acting  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth  towards  its  surface ; but  it  is  not 
very  probable  that  such  elevations  occur  at  this  day.* 
Besides,  although  it  is  natural  to  think  that  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  remains  of  marine  animals,  and  other  causes 
equally  slow,  ought  to  contribute,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
to  diminish  the  depth  of  seas,  yet  after  all,  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  waters  of  the  Baltic,  a sea  without  either 
flux  or  reflux,  may  be  a mere  illusion.  The  alluvions 
which  the  larger  and  smaller  rivers  bear  thither,  drive 
back,  as  in  other  seas,  its  boundaries  in  some  places; 
and  the  retiring  of  its  waters,  after  having  been  raised 
by  the  violence  of  the  winds,  also  favours  the  idea  of  its 
diminution.  In  one  place,  cities,  formerly  on  the  coast, 
are  now  at  a distance  from  it ; elsewhere,  rocks,  covered 
at  one  time  by  the  highest  waters,  are  now  visible : 
these  facts  seem  to  confirm  a diminution  of  the  level, — 
a theory  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  more  probable  than 
the  contrary  hypothesis,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  cer- 
tain old  observers,  that  the  waters  of  the  Baltic  are 
higher  than  those  of  the  Ocean. hi 

Denmark  is  only  a prolongation  of  the  vast  plains 
which,  to  the  east  and  south,  border  this  sea.  The 
highest  inequalities  of  the  surface  in  the  dutchies  of 
Holstein  and  Sleswick,  do  not  exceed  1000  feet.  It  is 
the  same  in  the  Danish  islands ; tho  mountains  of 
Funen,  and  those  in  the  centre  of  Zealand,  being  only 
hills.  The  soil,  even  to  a very  considerable  depth,  is 

quake  that  occurred  a few  year*  since  on  the  coast  of  Chili-  Rock* 
that  had  before  been  submerged,  were  permanently  elevated  above  the 
surface  of  the  wi. — P, 

* *'  Here,  town*,  formerly  aituatrd  on  tho  c*ia«t,  arc  now  at  ft  die* 
tance  from  it ; there,  rock*,  covered  by  the  high**!  water*,  and  at 
other  times  visible,  appear  to  cstnblieh  a change  of  level,  so  much  the 
leaf  probable,  however,  a*  it  i*  fake,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
aorne  of  the  earlier  observer*,  that  the  water*  of  the  Baltic  are  more 
elevated  than  those  of  the  Ocean." 

• Consult  the  Observations  of  Mr  N-  Brunrona  on  the  Diminution 
of  the  Baltic  Sea,  accompanied  with  Remark*  by  Mr.  Hwllstram  : 
Memoir*  of  the  Academy  of  Stockholm,  15S23,  1824. 
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composed  of  sand  and  clay,  consisting  merely  of  alluvial 
deposits  which  every  where  cover  a chalky  substratum. 
The  clay  supports  the  sand  : in  the  former,  which  is 
ordinarily  of  a bluish  colour,  are  found  a great  number 
of  marine  shells,  which  have  in  part  preserved  their 
original  colours,  and  many  of  which  arc  similar  to  shells 
now  found  in  the  sea,  as  if  to  prove  to  the  observer,  that 
this  clay  is  one  of  the  most  recent  formations  that  has 
been  distinguished  in  geology.  On  some  parts  of  the 
coast,  this  formation  contains  trunks  of  trees  half  decom- 
posed, and  not  only  impressions,  but  entire  strata  of 
plants  of  the  family  of  Aroideas,  several  individuals  of 
which  perfectly  resemble  the  Zostcra  marina .*  The 
upper  sand  is  sometimes  mixed  with  reddish  clay,  and 
remains  of  plants  are  found  there,  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  carbonized.  In  Northern  Jutland,  this  dilu- 
vial sand  does  not  appear  to  contain  any  remains  of  the 
bones  of  those  large  animals,  so  frequent-  elsewhere  in 
similar  deposits;  but  in  several  other  parts  of  Denmark, 
these  remains  are  found  in  the  same  sand.  The 
savant  who  has  furnished  us  with  these  remarks, b asserts 
that  he  has  never  found,  but  in  one  place,  those  rolled 
blocks  of  granite,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  tom 
from  the  Norwegian  mountains.  Another  savant*  is  of 
opinion,  that  these  masses  of  rock  have  been  conveyed 
to  Denmark  by  the  ice,  as  is  still  to  be  seen  in  some 
countries  farther  to  the  north.  What  proves  that  this 
sand  belongs  to  another  period  than  that  of  the  clay 
which  it  covers,  is,  that,  even  when  the  clay  presents 
an  irregular  or  undulated  appearance,  the  sand  is  always 
in  a horizontal  position.  In  the  Vindsyssrl ,d  in  place  I 
of  the  sand  there  are  strata  of  peat  or  turf  of  a great 
extent,  which,  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  are  covered  by  I 
the  sand  of  the  downs.  This  peat  forms  a good  article 
of  fuel.  The  island  of  Funon  presents  the  same  geo- 
logical organization  as  continental  Denmark  ; thus,  while  j 
the  upper  marine  sediments,*  represented  by  the  blue  |! 
clay  in  Jutland,  developo  themselves  in  Holstein  in  such 
a manner  as  to  present  in  the  hilly  part  of  that  dutchy, 
beds  of  stone  fit  for  building,  in  the  same  way,  chalk, 
clay,  coarse  limestone'  proper  for  building,  and  peat, 
may  be  found  in  Funen.  In  Zealand,  the  chalk  ap- 
pears to  have  again  undergone  the  action  of  water  since 
its  first  formation.  The  island  of  Bornholm,  which  is 
much  nearer  Sweden  than  Denmark,  differs  from  the 
latter  country  and  its  islands ; there,  granite  rocks  sup-  i 

* The  uenu*  Znrtera  wa*  arranged  by  Juaeieu.in  hi*  Genera  Planta- 
rum,  in  the  family  of  Armdr*t ; it  is  at  present  arranged  in  the  family 
of  Fiurimlat  (jVttuufa r,  Jum.)  Sec  Lindley'a  In  trod.  Nat.  Syst  Bot.  p 
2d7.  Amcr.  Edit. — P. 

* Memoir  by  Dr.  Ping*],  on  the  diluvium  and  alluvium  of  Northern 
Jutland. 

* Geological  and  mineralogienl  observations  on  Northern  Jutland, 
by  Dr.  liredsdorlf. 

* Weiid*U9*eI  {Dan.  I 'endsytstl — tysstl,  a district] — including  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  |suin»ula  fnnw  island]  north  of  the  Lym- Fiord, 
and  extending  from  the  Scaw  to  that  gulf— so  called  from  the  ancient 
Wend*.  (Huhner.)—  P. 

9 S d i mens  marina  superienra" — Tertiary  marine  formation*.  The 
French  geologist*  call  the  tertiary  formation*,  upper  sediments  (rVi- 
MfJ  rirarj,)  or  formations  of  upper  sediment  (letraitu  (It  * di- 
m rnt  sup ' rieur,)  in  distinction  from  the  secondary  formations,  which 
they  call  lower  sediments  (a  d intent  infrieur *,)  or  formations  of  lower 
sediment  (terrain*  dr  m dimmt  inf  tuur  ) The  tertiary  deposits  her#  1 
referred  to,  via.  blue  clay  (Ivmdoii  clay;  and  coarse  limestone  ( calraire 
grottier,)  be  I on?  to  tile  lower  tertiary  marine  formation  ; ||>«»  upper  • 
tertiary  marine  formation  consisting  of  marles.  sand*,  and  unndvtones.  I 
Of  the  deposits  found  in  Funen,  the  lowest  nr  the  chalk,  also  the  suh-  ' 
stratum  in  Jutland,  is  the  uppermost  of  the  secondary  formations;  the  . 
day  and  coarse  limestone  belong  to  the  lower  tertiary  marine  forma-  ; 


port  deposits  of  different  periods,  even  including  those 
which  belong  lo  the  commencement  of  the  chalk  forma- 
tion.* After  the  view  we  have  just  given  of  the 
geological  constitution  of  Denmark,  it  will  excite  no  sur- 
prise to  learn  that  it  does  not  contain  any  metals  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  be  wrought. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  straits  which  di 
vide  the  Danish  isles,  present  a difficult  navigation ; we 
may  also  observe  that  shallows,  rapid  currents,  and 
short  and  precipitous  waves,  concur  to  render  the  whole 
coast  very  dangerous,  especially  that  of  Jutland.  The 
rivers  of  Jutland,  and  of  the  dutchies  of  Sleswick  and 
iloUtein,  are  inconsiderable,  but  the  country  is  com- 
pensated for  this  loss  by  the  narrow  arms  of  the  sea* 
which  penetrate  into  the  country  to  a great  distance, 
and  render  more  comm  odious  the  sea-ports  established 
there.  The  Danes  call  them  Fiords.1  Some  years 
ago,  the  most  important  was  the  Lym-Fiord ,k  in  the 
northern  part  of  Jutland : its  entrance  was  into  the 
Cattegat,  and  it  terminated  at  a neck  of  land  washed 
by  the  North  Sea;  but  this  narrow  isthmus  could  not 
resist  the  violence  of  the  waves ; in  February  1625,  a 
breach  was  made  in  it,  and  the  Lym-Fiord,  which  to- 
wards the  west  takes  the  form  of  a large  lake,  in  the 
midst  of  which  rises  the  island  of  Mors,1  now  open  to 
the  east  and  west,  has  transformed  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  Jutland  into  a long  and  irregular  island.  The 
opening  which  has  been  thus  made  is  unfortunately  of  no 
commercial  advantage  : it  is  not  navigable,  and  probably 
never  will  be  so,  for  it  would  occasion  an  expense  too 
considerable  to  finish  what  nature  has  begun.  Tho 
most  important  of  the  other  inlets  of  the  sea“  are  tho 
Ringkiirbing- Fiord*  and  the  Aissum-Fiord , on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Peninsula  ; the  Flcnslxurg- Fiord* 
and  the  Schley,*  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sleswick  ; tho 
Odenset- Fiord on  the  north  side  of  Funen  ; and  last- 
ly, the  Jsr.-FiordT  and  the  Ra-skildc- Fiord  * on  the 
north  side  of  Zealand.  There  are  a great  number  of 
lakes  in  continental  Denmark,  and  in  its  islands.  Jut- 
land contains  twenty-five,  Sleswick  one,  and  Holstein 
three ; in  the  island  of  Zealand  they  count  at  least 
twelve,  and  several  are  also  lo  be  seen  in  Funen.  It 
is  calculated  that  the  lakes  and  marshes  cover  a one 
and  twentieth  part  of  the  surface  of  Denmark,  and  that 
a seventy-eighth  part  is  occupied  by  the  channels  of 
rivers ; so  that,  without  counting  the  bays,  inlets  of  the 

tion,  (th«  Band  above  the  clay  in  Jutland,  belonging  probably  to  ih# 
upper  tertiary  marine  formation ,)  while  the  peat  i*  an  alluvial  or  rather 
lacustrine  formation . — P. 

r **  Calcaire  gm#aier.” 

* Geological  Observations  on  Scania  and  tb#  island  of  Bornholm, 
by  Mr.  Furchlianimrr. 

k “Bays." — Gulf*  (Turkey.) — P. 

1 In  Scotland,  Firths,  Frets.  Tr.  [Dun.  fiord ; Swcd .Jjard ; Iceland- 
ic.jtiwrfr — I M frilum,  plu  frrta. — P.j 

* Gulf  of  I.imftord.  (Turkey-  Ed  F.nc.  art.  Denmark.)—- Gulf  of 
I.yrnfmrd.  (Ed.  Enc.  art.  Jutland.) — P. 

1 Isle  of  Mar  (Tuckey) — Dan-  Mvrstre  (Mora  island.)— P 

* See  note  h. 

■ Gulf  of  Riitkirhinir  (Turkey.) 

* Gulf  of  Fleunbnrg  (Turkey  ) 

i*  The  Sky  ( Morse.)  The  Slev#  (Ed.  Enc.)  Gulf  of  8l*v  (Enc. 
Meth.)  Gulf  of  She  (Turkey.  Vnugirn.)  Du  Sfhhttlroom  (llulmttr.) 
— SrA/nr  is  the  German  orthography.— P. 

* Gulf  of  Odense*  (Ed.  Enc  ) 

' Til**  Gulf  of  I er  fiord . divided  into  two  branch** On  the  west 

branch  of  Isefiord  are  Nyka-biiia  and  llotbek.  and  at  the  head  of  the 
cost  branch  is  lloskild,  the  ancient  capital  of  Denmark.  (Tuckey,  vol. 
i.  p. 

* See  note  ' and  also  note  * p.  1070.— P. 
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sea*  and  canals,  the  waters  form  one  sixteenth  of  the 
surface  of  the  kingdom,  computed  at  2865  leagues,  of 
which  2210  belong  to  the  continent,  and  655  to  the 
islands.  The  three  principal  canals  in  Denmark  ore, 
that  of  Odauec , which,  although  of  small  extent,  is  im- 
portant to  the  commerce  of  that  town,  from  its  opening  a 
communication  with  the  Great  Belt ; that  of  the  Stecke - 
nits,  which  by  the  junction  of  that  branch  of  the  Trave 
with  the  Delvenau,  a feeder  of  the  Elbe,  connects  the 
latter  river  with  the  Baltic  ;b  and  the  canal  of  SlcMicitk- 
Hohtein , the  largest  of  the  three,  which,  conveying  the 
waters  of  the  Eider*  to  the  gulf  of  Kiel,  unites  the  North 
Sea  with  the  Baltic.  Other  canals  are  projected,  with 
the  view  of  forwarding  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
kingdom. 

'the  length  of  the  continental  provinces,  from  the 
course  of  the  Elbe,  which  forms  in  part  the  southern  limit 
of  the  dutrhies  of  Holstein  and  Laucnburg,  to  Cape  Ska- 
gen  on  the  north,  which  separates  the  Cattegat  from  the 
strait  of  Skager-Rack,-  is  107  geographical  leagues  ; 
their  greatest  breadth  is  38  leagues,  and  their  smallest 
breadth  II.  In  the  widest  part  of  the  Danish  Peninsu- 
la, there  is  no  place  more  than  14  leagues  distant  from  ; 
the  sea ; whence  it  happens,  that,  in  spite  of  its  situa-  1 
lion,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  northern  tempe-  ! 
rate  zone,  the  climate  of  Denmark  is  warmer  than  its  ! 
latitude  indicates.  The  abundance  of  its  waters,  and  ! 
the  proximity  of  the  sea,  cover  the  country  with  va-  1 
pours  and  humid  fogs;  during  the  winter,  the  thermom- 
eter descends  from  3 to  11  degrees,  and  during  the 
summer  it  rises  from  12  to  18  degrees  ;*  the  winds,  I 
whose  force  is  not  arrested  by  any  mountains,  usually 
disperse  the  exhalations  and  mists.  Under  this  foggy 
sky,  spring  does  not  adorn  itself  with  those  charms, 
which,  in  more  temperate  regions,  announce  the  revival 
of  nature : during  this  season,  the  weather  is  by  turns 
humid,  tempestuous,  or  frosty/  Summer,  almost  always  | 
very  variable,  lasts  only  from  June  to  the  middle  of 
August : to  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  longest  of  which  is 
17  hours,  succeeds  the  coolness  of  the  night.  Autumn 
is  the  finest  of  the  seasons,  but  its  duration  is  short : 
the  cold  weather  returns  in  October,  and  the  month  of 
November  passes  in  cold  rains  and  in  storms.  Winter, 
subject  to  almost  incessant  snow  or  rain,  especially  in 
the  months  of  January  and  February,  rarely  however 
sees  the  coasts  covered  with  ice : the  shortest  day  lasts 
about  seven  hours. 

The  constant  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  favours  vege- 
tation in  Denmark,  hut  the  violence  of  the  tempests 
opposes  the  growth  of  forest-trees  ; a wind  from  the  north- 
west, called  skai,  whose  pernicious  breath  is  especially  fell 
in  May  and  June,  withers  the  tops  of  the  trees,  whilst  the 

* « Gulfs. ” 

* The  Trxvo  ha*  n communication  with  the  Elbe  by  the  canal  of 
Stockemtz,  which  unite*  the  little  river  of  that  name,  foiling  into  the 
Trave,  with  the  Devenau,  a rivulet  emptying  into  the  Elbe  at  Laueo- 
burg  (Turkey,  vol.  ».  p.  AM.) — P. 

* rlyder  (EiS.  Enc.  Tuckey.) 

4 See  note  l'  p.  (Ml. 

* 44  During  winter,  the  thermometer  descends  to  3°  at  least,  and 
at  most  to  4 1°  ; during  summer,  it  attain*  an  elevation  of  from  12°  to 

i.  e.  *uppming  the  scale  to  be  Reaumur's,  it  descends  during 
winter,  at  leant  to  2Ti{°  Fahr.  (4i|0  below  fbeeiing,)  or  at  mast  to  7p 
Fahr  below  freezing.)  and  ranges  during  summer,  between 

5(1°  Fahr.  (*47°  above  freezing)  and  744°Tahr.  (40i°  above  freezing.)—*  i 
Though  the  thermometer,  in  general,  doe*  not  fall  beyond  12°  or  13°  i 
below  freezing,  nor  rise  to  more  than  25°  above  it,  yet  sometimes  the  [ 


west  wind  is  sufficiently  frequent  to  give  them  a very  mark- 
ed inclination.  Of  the  dark  and  gloomy  forests,  which,  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  covered  the  peninsula 
of  Jutland,  there  now  only  remain  long  and  narrow  belts 
along  its  whole  eastern  coast ; Holstein  has  only  pre- 
served a few  fragments  in  the  midst  of  its  heaths; 
Lauenburg,  to  the  south  of  Holstein,  contains  the  forest 
of  Sachsenwald,  formerly  much  more  extensive.  In 
these  three  provinces,  the  woods  are  composed  of  the  ash, 
the  alder,  the  oak,  and  especially  the  birch : the  pine  and 
the  fir  are  rare.  The  island  of  Funen  is  interspersed 
with  small  woods ; the  north-east  part  of  Zealand,  next 
the  borders  of  the  Sound,  and  the  island  of  Falster,  still 
contain  several ; and  in  that  of  Bornholm,  there  are  to 
be  seen  forests  of  birch.  The  whole  of  the  woods  of 
Denmark  form  a surface  of  130  square  leagues.  Their 
improvident  destruction  near  thn  soa-coast  has  exposed 
the  soil  to  invasion  from  the  sands.*  On  the  coasts  grow 
the  common  glass- wort  ( Salsola  Soda)  ;k  the  juniper, 
the  myrtle,1  the  bramble,  and  several  other  berry-bear- 
ing shrubs,  border  the  high-ways  and  the  skirts  of  the 
woods ; a plant  which  the  Danes  call  manna  (Fcstuca 
fluitan r,  Linn.)k  throws  out  spontaneously  its  useful 
shoots  in  several  of  the  islands,  and  especially  in  that 
of  I^aaland : the  grain  of  it  yields  very  good  meal. 
Several  other  indigenous  vegetables  are  found  useful  in 
medicine,  and  also  in  dyeing.  The  meadows  of  Den- 
mark present  a verdure  as  fresh  as  those  of  England: 
for  a long  time  the  cultivator  of  the  ground  has  been  in 
the  practice  of  increasing  its  value  by  draining  the 
marshes  and  multiplying  artificial  meadows.1  There  are, 
however,  on  the  western  coasts  of  South  Jutland  and 
Holstein,  pasturages  naturally  so  rich  and  so  fertile  as  to 
render  all  culture  superfluous.  In  Holstein,  Sleswick, 
nnd  Jutland,  they  cultivate  flax  and  hemp  ; but  although 
the  soil  there  has  been  found  to  suit  these  plants,  they 
are  yet  much  neglected.  In  Jutland  they  also  raise 
tobacco,  and  sow  a good  deal  of  buck-wheat.™  The 
different  kinds  of  grain  succeed  everywhere  ; the  pro- 
duce, estimated  at  seven  millions  of  tons,"  or  at 
1 ,300.<XM),IX>0  kilogrammes,  exceeds  the  wants  of  the 
population.  The  oats  of  Bornholm,  the  rye  of  Jutland, 
the  wheat  of  Laaland,  and  the  barley  of  Zealand,  Sles- 
wick  and  Holstein,  are  everywhere  esteemed.  Potatoes, 
cumin  and  mustard,  as  well  as  other  useful  plants,* 
are  much  cultivated ; and  the  kitchen-gardens  abound 
in  artichokes,  cauliflowers,  asparagus,  and  melons,  of  an 
excellent  quality.  These  plants  are  also  cultivated  in 
the  fields,  but  less  extensively  than  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. The  grape  does  not  ripen  except  in  hothouses  ; 
but  in  the  orchards,  if  peaches  and  apricots  are  rarer  than 
in  France,  the  inhabitants  find  an  ample  compensation 

heat*  of  summer  are  very  intense,  and  there  ore  occasionally  winter* 
of  extreme  severity.  {Ed.  Enc.) — I’. 

f 44  Humidity  alternate*  with  wind*  nnd  froat.” 

• 44  Down*  (Jintrs)"— sand  hill*  on  the  *ea  roa*t. 

h .WWd  $t*da,  French  salt-wort  {Rees’  Cyc.)— The  Salxda  Kali 
{prickly  salt-wort)  i*  the  more  common  specie*. — P. 

J 44  Myrtille” — ( am  mum  Myrtiflu*,  common  Bilberry  or  Blaeberry 
of  Europe. — P.  4 Floating  fescue  groat. 

• 44  Agriculturist*  have  been  Ion*  engaged  in  increasing  their  extent, 
by  draining  marsh***  and  multiplying  artificial  meadow*." 

The  untidy  ridge,  which  pervnde*  the  whole  length  of  Jutland,  i* 
fit  only  for  oat*  or  buckwheat.  {Ed.  Enc.)—  P. 

■ Not  ton*  Eng.,  but  Urmdtr  or  barrel*  Dan. — The  ttmde  of  Copen* 
hogeo  is  equal  to  about  34  buahels  Eng. — -P. 

• 44  Plan  tea  Cconouuquea" — plant*  need  in  domestic  economy. — P. 
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in  the  culture  of  the  nlum,  the  cherry,  the  pear,  and 
especially  the  apple  : tne  apples  of  Gravenstcin  in  Slcs- 
wick  ire  much  celebrated  ; fruits  form  an  article  of  con- 
siderable export,  especially  to  Sweden  and  Russia. 

In  losing  their  vast  forests,  the  Danish  territory  and  ' 
its  islands  have  witnessed  the  extinction  of  the  tribes  of 
the  larger  wild  animals  : the  wolf,  which  formerly  rav- 
aged this  country,  has  entirely  disappeared  ;•  the  wild 
boar  has  become  very  rare  ; the  stag  and  the  fallow  deer 
exist  only  in  parks  ; the  fox,  the  martin, b the  polecat,* 
the  rat,  and  several  other  small  quadrupeds,  are  the 
only  ones  that  do  injury  to  property,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  existing  in  great  numbers.  Game  is 
everywhere  abundant,  especially  on  the  coasts  of  Jut- 
land ; hares  are  in  demand  as  agreeable  food  ;d  wild 
geese  and  ducks,  partridges,  snipes,  and  thrushes,  peo- 
ple the  marshes  and  the  fields  t swans  live  at  freedom  in 
the  gulf  of  hym- Fiord  and  on  the  islands  of  Aniak  and 
Bornholm,  which  they  do  not  quit  till  compelled  by  the 
severity  of  the  frost ; the  duck  known  under  the  name 
of  eider-duck,  lines  with  its  s<»fl  down  the  nests  whic  h it 
makes  in  the  clefts  of  the  nicks  and  precipices  ;•  the 
eagle  and  the  other  large  birds  of  prey  are  seldom  seen  ; 
they  seem  to  despise  a country,  which  offers  no  heights 
sufficiently  elevated  for  their  dwelling. 

Domestic  animals  form  the  principal  riches  of  Den- 
mark : geese  and  other  fowl  afford  a considerable  profit 
to  those  who  breed  them.*  The  Danish  horses  are  of 
two  kinds  :*  the  one,  small  hut  vigorous,  abounds  in  the 
islands ; the  other,  large,  strong,  and  elegantly  shaped, 
is  peculiar  to  Jutland  and  Holstein,  and  sought  after  by- 
strangers.  Honied  cattle  are  also  smaller  in  the  islamfs  i 
than  on  the  mainland ; their  great  number,  as  well  as  I 
that  of  sheep,  whose  breed  has  undergone  the  most  im-  I 
portam  amelioration  during  the  last  twenty  years,  by  | 
crossing  them  with  the  breeds  of  Spain  and  England,  i 
attest  the  progress  of  agriculture.  The  swine  of  Jut-  j 
land,  sent  in  considerable  herds  into  Holstein,  form,  in 
that  dutchy,  a double  branch  of  industry,  being  fattened 
and  salted  for  foreign  export.  Lastly,  Denmark  has 
long  supplied  the  Continent  with  that  race  of  dogs  called 
Danish,  renowned  for  their  strength  and  their  fidelity*,  i 
and  also  with  the  small  hlack-muxzicd  dog  called  by  the 
French  carlin, h so  much  sought  after  in  France  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Although  not  so  well  supplied  with  fish  as  those  of 
Norway,  yet  the  seas  that  wash  Denmark  amply  reward 


the  active  fisherman.  They  not  only  furnish  a supply 
of  food  to  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  hut  afford 
a surplus  for  exportation : the  plaice  ( PUuronectesvla - 
tessa),  which  is  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
Skagen,  is  sold  in  a dried  state  to  the  Lubeckers,  who 
pack  it  up  neatly  and  send  it  as  far  as  Italy  ; the  west- 
ern coast  of  Sleswick  and  Jutland  is  supplied  with  beds 
of  oysters  ; on  the  shores  of  the  Cattegat  they  catch 
abundance  of  lobsters ; porpoises  and  sea-dogs*  are  fre- 
quently caught  in  the  nets  which  they  at  the  same  time 
injure  by  their  size ; the  small  river  Slie  in  Sleswick 
furnishes  a species  of  herring  which  is  in  high  estima- 
tion,h and  that  of  Guden-Aa,1  the  most  considerable  in 
Jutland,  excellent  salmon. 

The  Dane  thus  finds  a certain  means  of  subsistence 
in  the  produce  of  the  soil,  in  the  animals  which  he  rears, 
and  in  the  fish  of  his  lakes,  rivers  and  seas.  He  ex- 
ports grain,  cheese,  wool,  salted  provisions,  tallow,  horse 
and  ox  hides,  feathers,  and  fish.  His  manufacturing  in- 
dustry supplies  besides,  as  articles  of  trade,  coarse  pot- 
tery, hosiery,  lace  and  cotton  stuffs  ; but  the?  greater  part 
of  these  exports  have  been  diminishing  for  several  years 
hack,  owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  restrictions  which 
custom-house  duties  impose  upon  commerce,  and  to  the 
obstacles  which  indirect  taxes  present  to  the  develop- 
ment of  industry.  Government  ought  to  encourage  the 
culture  of  hops,  woad  and  oleaginous  plants,  the  rearing 
of  bees,  the  improvement  of  wool,  and  the  making  of 
cheese." 

With  the  exception  of  a few  thousand  Jews,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  are  established  at  Altona  and  Copenhagen, 
the  inhabitants  of  Denmark  descend,  as  lias  been  already 
said,  from  one  of  those  ancient  nations,  whose  assem- 
blage forms  the  Germanic  stock.  The  idiom  which  is 
spoken  in  Jutland,  Sleswick,  and  the  Danish  archipela- 
go," is  a dialect  of  the  Scaldic  or  Scandinavian  language 
that  of  Holstein,  and  that  of  the  small  archipelago  lying 
near  the  western  coast  of  Sleswick, * are  two  dialects  of 
the  old  Saxon.  It  is  in  these  idioms  that  we  find  the 
signification  of  the  names  given  to  the  islands  and  prov- 
inces which  compose  Denmark.  The  name  ol  this 
country  signifies  low  lands  ^ Fionia/  a beautiful  coun- 
try; Laaliind.  low  country  ; and  Zealand,  a country 
surrounded  with  water  * Belt  means  a girdle  :l  and  in 
point  of  fact,  the  two  Bolts  arc  long  and  narrow.  The 
name  of  Jutland  appears  to  be  merely  a corruption  of 
the  word  Gothland  ;■  it  too  was  a country  of  the  Goths. 


* M — appear*  to  have  entirely  disappeared."  Tha  wolves  are  re* 
duced  to  a very  email  number.  (Ed.  Enc.Y — I*. 

h 44  Martr*"— Mugttla  mart**,  Linn.  Pine  martin,  Pine  weasel,  or 
Yellow-breasted  marlin.— P. 

e 14  Fouiric" — JHutitht  jiftntt,  Linn.  Common  marlin,  or  While- 
breasted  martin.— P. 

4 “ The  hart-s  are  esteemed  for  their  delicate  flavour." 

* *•  Falaiaea” — bluff*. 

1 Poultry  are  raised  in  great  numbers  in  Denmark,  particularly 
great*  and  duck*,  whose  leather*  form  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce— P,  « “ — belong  to  two  races"  (breeds.) 

* 44  The  small  black-nosed  pug-dogs  (car/ins r)— " Qu.  The  small 
Danish  dog,  leopard,  or  spotted  dog.— 1*.  ' Spa  Is  {Photo  rifuiina  ) — P 

k In  the  nrer  or  bay  of  Slit*  (the  Sley  or  Schley,  on  which  Sleswick 
is  aitiiated.  See  note  * p.  ItSSv!]  and  the  gulf  of  Ftensburg,  are  taken 
a small  species  of  herring  of  excellent  quality.  Besides  whet  are  con- 
sumed in  the  country,  tliey  export  annually  of  the  herring*  taken 
here,  nearly  1000  Ions  to  Germany  and  Copenhagen  (E d.  Enc.) — P. 

1 **  Gudrn-Anc" — Guden  river. — .ine  (J.  linden,  Ordbog ,)  ,-iu  (L. 
Hasse,  Handle*. ,>  signifies  river,  in  Danish.— P. 

"•See  the  work  of  J.  Collin,  counsellor  nf  elate,  entitled  : 44  For  hit- 
og  efnfijrfit  rWv  Ftrdrrlandrts  f Contribution*  to  History  and  Sta- 
tistics, particularly  to  those  uf  Denmark.)"  vol.  ii.  Copenhagen,  lsvfu. 


• A German  or  Low  Saxon  dialect  is  spoken  in  a part  of  Sleswick. 
■ and  n Frisian  dialect  on  the  western  const  nf  that  province,  and  in  the 

adjoining  islands.  In  live  rest  ol'  Denmark  Proper,  the  language  is 
I Danish. — P.  • See  note  » p.  lOtt. 

r The  popular  language  nf  Holstein  is  Low  Saxon  (Germ.  Platt 
Deutteh  ) — The  languid*  of  the  islands  here  mentioned,  and  of  pari* 
of  the  adjacent  mainland,  i*  a dialect  of  the  Frisian  language,  other 
. dialect*  of  which  arc  spoken  in  East  and  West  Friesland.  See  note 

P. 

•»  From  (fain,  low.  and  mark , field*.  [u  From  dim*,  below  (Eng 
dtrtrn.]  and  tnark,  fit-id*  " — /faww  i*  not  a modern  Danish  word.  Mark 
signifies  field,  sing.,  in  Danish — Denmark  i»  said  to  ho  derived  from 
| dan  or  tfairn,  signifying  lowlands.  (N.  Am.  Rev.  No.  P.) 

• “Fionie” — Funcn  f Dan.  Fven.) — Dan.Jui» ; Swed./in;  Icelandic, 
Jim  : Y+ng.finc. — P. 

• The  ancient  name  of  (hi*  island  was  -Sin- Lund,  which  signify*  a 
i fortut  in  thr  tra  ; from  sin,  »ea.  and  land,  forsat.  {The  present  Danish 

name  is  .Sppfanrf  (See  note  * p.  1077) — The  present  Danish  word  lor 
sea,  is  nr  (Hived  Lund  now  signifies  rather  a grove  than  a 

forest.— P.) 

' Dan  Mte.  bttUt,  a girdle.— P. 

" Rather  a corruption  of  Jultland,  from  tha  Jute*,  its  original  inhab- 
I itant*.  See  p.  icril — I’. 
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Holstein,  which  the  Hibernian  chronicles4  call  Holsatur - [ 
lam/,  is  Ilo/satia  or  woody  Saxony*  The  Danish  language, 
as  spoken  by  persons  of  education,  is  soft  and  harmonious : 
what  distinguishes  it  chiefly  from  the  Swedish,  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  c in  place  of  a in  the  greater  part  of  words. 

The  climate  of  Denmark  is  not  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants,  as  is  proved  by  the  proportion  which 
the  population  bears  to  the  surface  of  the  country. 
Possibly,  however,  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  | 
the  quantity  of  salted  meal  and  fish  used  by  the  Danes, 
may  have  contributed  to  render  their  character  dull,  j 
patient,  and  difficult  to  move.  “ Formerly  an  insatiable 
conqueror,  now  brave  hut  |mcific  ; of  little  enterprise, 
but  laborious  and  persevering ; dillident  but  proud,  bos-  . 
pituble  but  not  officious ; cheerful  and  open  with  his 
countrymen,  but  somewhat  cold  and  ceremonious  to- 
wards strangers  ; loving  his  ease  more  than  show  ; more  \ 
economical  than  industrious,  and  that  too  sometimes 
from  vanity,  and  sometimes  from  laziness ; an  imita- 
tor of  others,  a judicious  observer,  a profound  thinker,  j 
but  slow  and  minute  ; indued  witli  an  imagination  more 
Strong  than  rich  ; constant,  romantic  and  jealous  in  his 
a (fee  lions  ; capable  of  great  enthusiasm,  but  rarely  of  i 
those  flashes  of  intellect,  or  sallies  of  wit,  which,  by 
their  unexpectedness,  demand  and  obtain  victory  and 
applause ; strongly  attached  to  bis  native  soil,  and  to  , 
the  interests  of  his  country,  hut  caring  little  about  na- 
tional glory  ; accustomed  to  the  calm  of  monarchy,  but 
the  enemy  of  slavery  and  arbitrary  power ; such  is  the 
portrait  of  the  Dane.”*  The  inhabitant  of  Holstein 
would  not  recognise  himself  in  this  portrait,  because  in  j 
effect  lie  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  inhabitant  of 
Denmark;  he  is  economical  and  industiimis  like  the 
Hollander,  and  not  less  bold  in  his  commercial  views.  I 
The  Dane  is  generally  middle-sized,  well-made,  fair,  j 
and  of  a mild  and  agreeable  physiognomy  ; the  native  of  j 
Holstein  rarely  displays  in  his  features  the  nobleness  i 
and  delicacy  of  northern  countenances.  In  both  na-  | 
tions,  private  virtues,  morals  more  severe  in  reality  than 
in  appearance,  ami  manners  polite  rather  than  refined,  ! 
distinguish  the  higher  ranks ; among  the  lower  ranks, 
the  love  of  order  is  not  a rare  quality,  excepting  with 
the  seaman,  who,  by  his  kind  of  life,  is  led  to  adopt  the 
vices  of  different  nations.  The  peasant  is  laborious  ; he 
dresses  himself  with  neatness,  loves  to  sing  and  to  dance, 


and  appears  to  be  happier  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  especially  than  in  France.  He  has  become  a 
proprietor,  as  in  the  latter  country,  by  the  advantage 
which  the  disposal  of  seignorial  lands  in  small  portions 
olfers  to  their  proprietors.  The  personal  services  due 
by  the  peasantry  to  their  landlords4  have  been  long 
since  abolished,  or  an  annual  payment  substituted  in 
their  place  ; and  many  farms  are  let  on  perpetual  leases,* 
a circumstance  which  has  contributed  not  a little  to  the 
advancement  of  agriculture. 

There  is  much  more  education  in  Denmark  than  in 
France.  It  is  rare  to  meet  a peasant,  or  any  other  of 
the  lower  class,  who  cannot  read.  In  1822,  govern- 
ment permitted  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  mutu- 
al instruction  into  the  elementary  public  schools  : the  suc- 
ceeding vear,  the  number  of  schools  which  had  adopted 
this  method  amounted  to  244,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
18*29,  it  was  about  2500.  At  that  date  there  were 
reckoned  in  all  more  than  4500  primary  schools,  of 
which  400  were  private.  This  rapid  progress  is  due  to 
the  zeal  of  the  Society  for  Elementary  Instruction, 
established  at  Copenhagen.  In  Denmark,  this  instruc- 
tion is  not  confined,  as  in  France,  to  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  religious  instruction  ; it  comprehends  also  his- 
tory , geography , and  natural  history/*  The  higher  studies 
enjoy  the  same  favour  as  the  earlier  branches  of  education. 

Many  learned  men  and  writers  of  distinction  have 
added  celebrity  to  the  Danish  nation.  Hoi  berg,  n com- 
ic author,  has  enriched  the  national  literature  with  a 
horoi-comic  poem,  regarded  as  classical  by  his  country- 
men ;h  his  comedies  have  procured  for  him  the  surname 
of  the  Plautus  of  the  North/  Pram  has  made  himself 
known  by  a fine?  epic  poem,  and  by  some  good  tragedies.* 
Thormodus-Torfueus,  Grain,-  Lange  beck,*  Schjonning,* 
and  some  others,  bare  employed  the  resources  of  a vast 
erudition  in  the  study  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 
north.  Mulling,  among  the  historians,  has  distinguished 
himself  by  the  elegance  of  his  style.  We  are  indebted 
for  several  philosophical  treatises  to  Hove,  Gamborg  and 
Treschow,  the  last  of  whom  has  refuted  the  opinions  of 
Kant.  Among  the  men  who  have  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess the  physical  ami  natural  sciences,  I rfiurensberg, 
Steno,  and  Gaspard  Thomas,  have  left  valuable  works 
on  mineralogy  ;r  Erasmus  Bartholin'*  discovered  tha 
double  refraction  of  that  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  call- 


* **  Chronique*  irlandaiss*"— ' This  i*  doubtless  a typographical  error 
(ytandtiisey  for  isiandaisrs.)  It  should  be:  Icelandic  chronicle*. — P. 

4 this  signifies  wood  [in  German.] 

* (roopraphi*  mathematique,  physique  et  politique,  Ac,  loin.  »i. 
[Thin  refer*  to  the  Geography  published  by  Maltc-Hrun  and  Mentetle 
(Giog.  math,  phijs.  ct  p«7.  Pan*  1604 — 7,  ll’i  vol.  Hvo.) — P.] 

* *'  The  servitudes  (eortee*)  to  which  the  pedant  wo*  subjected—’* 

* **  Hereditary  lease*  [bait  Mridtimir*,)" — The  great  proprietor*,  in 
order  to  enable  the  peasant*  the  better  U>  improve  the  soil,  grant  them 
hereditary  leases.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

* “ It  comprehends  also  the  study  of  their  national  language  and 
history,  geography,  and  natural  history.” 

< See  Extract  from  the  Report  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  inserted  in 
the  Revue  Encyclopedique  for  April  le28. 

4 It  i*  entitled  : Peders  Par*.  [Ptdrr  Paars  (Dan.)  (Enc.  Atner.)— 
Peter  Paars.  (Gorton,) — Pierre  Pors.  (Beauvais.) — P.J 

* f lolberg  was  n native  of  Bergen  in  Norway. — P. 

* Christian  Pram,  born  in  Norway,  died  at  8t.  Thomas,  W.  I.  1821 
—author  of  an  epic  poem  entitled  -Sr ttrkoddcr , and  three  tragedies,  be- 
tide* other  poem*. — P. 

1 Thomuidus  Torfieus  (Thormod  Tonreurn,)  a native  of  Iceland— 
author  of  a history  of  the  Orccdes,  and  another  of  Norway,  beside*  many 
other  historical  works,  all  in  Latin. — P. 

■ J.  Grain,  historiographer  and  royal  librarian,  a native  of  Aalborg 
in  Jutland — author  ofse vend  critical  works  in  Latin. — P. 

VOL.  ILr-NOU.  liS  4t  l«i.  * T 


• “ Groin-Langeheck” — an  error  faithfully  copied  by  the  translator. 
— James  Langrbeck,  a native  of  the  diocese  «f  Aalborg  in  Jutland, 
appointed  keeper  of  the  royal  archive* — author  of  different  historical 
works  in  Danish.  German  and  Latin,  but  beet  known  for  his  historical 
collection : Scriptures  Rerum  Danieurum  medii  trvi,  7 vol*.  fol,,  only 
thre*  of  which  wrrr  published  before  his  death. — P. 

0 Schjisnmng.— Gerard  Schoeiiiug  or  Schioening.  (Beauvais.) 
— P. 

t Qu.  Should  not  this  read  : 4;  Laurenberg,  8t*nn,snd  Caspar  (Go#* 
futrdi  and  Thomn*  Bartholin*,  have  left  valuable  works  on  medicine." 
— Stenn  and  the  Rartltoline*  are  well  known  as  medical  writers,  par- 
ticularly as  anatomists.  There  were  three  physicians  of  the  name  of 
Laurenberg  (Peter,  John  and  William.)  of  some  note  for  their  writings, 
particularly  Peter  l.aurenhorg.  I cannot  find  any  notice  of  any  such 
rnineralogical  writers  os  are  mentioned  in  the  text,  in  which  the  trans- 
lator has  faithfully  followed  the  original.  I merely  find  it  stated  that 
William  Laurenlwrg  wrote  an  historical  description  of  the  eagle-stnn# 
(i rtites,)  then  celebrated  for  its  inncico- medical  virtue*,  {Dtscriptui  hu- 
tarie.a  aiilis,)  that  Caspar  Bartholin  e wrote  a dissertation  on  the  ne- 
phritic stone  and  the  most  remarkable  amulets  f Dissert . de  lapide  ns- 
pkrilico  et  prucipuis  amuleti *,)  that  Thomas  Bartholin*,  father  and  son, 
each  wrote  a paper  on  the  Iceland  crystal,  and  that  8teno  wrote  a 
treatise  on  myology  (Mtpdoritt  Specimen.) — P. 

n Lai.  RarthoUnus — Baitnoline,  in  English  authors. — P. 
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ed  Iceland  spar  ;■  Pontoppidan,  bishop  of  Bergen  in 
Norway,  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  minerals  of 
Denmark  and  Norway ; Briinnich  first  composed  in 
Danish  a manual  of  mineralogy  ;b  Abildgaard,  a learned 
physician,  wrote  on  minerals  and  animals;  Winslow 
passes  for  the  founder  of  descriptive  anatomy  ; Borch,* 
at  cnce  a physician,  chemist  and  philologist,  lias  left 
numerous  writings;  Thomas  Bartholin,4  the  author  of 
a multitude  of  works,  was  considered  the  first  physician 
of  his  age  ; Fabricius,  so  celebrated  as  an  entomologist, 
has  carried  the  torch  of  his  genius  into  many  questions 
of  natural  history  and  political  economy.  If  so  many 
distinguished  names  are  not  enough  for  the  glory  of 
Denmark,  let  us  remember  that  the  name  of  Tycho 
Brahe  alone  throws  a lustre  on  this  country.  It  is  less 
rich  in  celebrated  artists,  a natural  consequence  of  the 
small  number  of  large  fortunes  in  Denmark  ; several 
Danes,  however,  more  alive  to  glory  than  to  the  favours 
of  fortune,  have  obtained  a name  in  painting,  engraving 
and  sculpture. 

Previous  to  the  year  1660,  the  constitution  of  Den- 
mark was,  like  that  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  a limited 
and  elective  monarchy.  Tin;  sovereign  was  elected  by 
the  States-General,  consisting  of  the  nobility,  clergy, 
and  commons, — the  last  including  burgesses  and  peas- 
antry. This  has  been  admitted  by  all  historians,  and 
die  memorable  answer  of  Waldemar  111.  in  the  four- 
teenth century  to  the  Pope’s  nuncio,  who  was  attempt- 
ing to  assume  authority  in  the  kingdom,  may  be  here 
quoted  to  show  the  opinion  of  royalty  itself  in  a matter, 
where,  had  not  the  fact  been  indubitable,  silence  would 
have  been  preserved.  “ Our  nature,”  says  the  prince, 
“we  have  from  God,  our  kingdom  from  our  subjects, 
our  wealth  from  our  parents,  and  our  religion  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  which  last  we  arc  willing  to  renounce, 
if  you  envy  us  the  felicity  it  brings.”  The  king  was  in 
general  chosen  from  the  royal  family,  but  without  re- 
gard to  hereditary  succession  ; and,  if  he  conducted  him- 
self in  opposition  to  the  laws  and  constitution,  the  States 
made  no  difficulty  of  bringing  him  to  trial,  and  deposing, 
banishing,  imprisoning,  ami  even  putting  him  to  death, 
if  occasion  required.  The  laws  required  that  frequent 
convocations  of  the  States  should  be  held,  and  by  them 


• “ Snath  d'  trlande" — spath  of  Ireland  (Trans.) — Iriandf,  l»i  the 
original,  is  merely  a typographical  error  for  IsUuuU  (Iceland.) — P. 

Briinnich  wrote  nn  elementary  work  on  xoology  (Znofague  Funda- 
ment*) in  I.abn  and  Danish. — P 

« Dan.  Glut  Burch — Lat.  Ola  us  Borrichius — died  1000. — P. 

• See  note  s p,  1005, 

• The  Senate  was  a body  entirely  distinct  from  the  States- General , 
is  is  stated  in  the  original.  (See  note  *.)  It  was  in  fact  an  execu- 
tive council,  in  which,  with  the  king,  the  executive  authority  was 
vested.  As  it  Had  by  the  constitution,  no  legislative  authority,  which, 
together  with  the  ri*rht  of  electing  llie  sovereign,  was  vested  in  the 
States,  the  right  which  it  assumed  of  voting  the  laws,  during  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  aseemblies  of  the  States  (diets.)  aa  stated  in  the 
original  (*ee  note  ',)  was  obviously  an  usurpation. — Before  the  revo- 
lution iu  1600.  the  right  of  electing  the  sovereign,  and  the  supreme 
legislative  authority,  resided  in  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom,  the  no- 
bles, the  clergy,  and  the  commons,  assembled  in  a diet  by  means  of  rep- 
resentatives. The  executive  power  was  vested  in  the  king  and  sen- 
ate, the  latter  composed  of  the  principal  nobles.  The  king  was  little 
more  than  president  of  Uie  senate,  and  commander  of  the  army,  the  royal 
prerogative  being  circumscribed  by  the  charter  of  rights,  always  ratified 
ny  the  sovereign  at  his  accession . It  wo*  the  custom  also  fur  the  states 
to  communicate  their  plans  or  wishes  respecting  the  subjects  on  which 
the  diet  was  convoked,  to  the  king  through  the  senate;  but  this  was 
disregarded,  during  the  diet  that  brought  about  the  revolution,  by  the 
clergy  and  commons,  who  then  communicated  directly  with  the  king. 


all  matters  connected  with  government  were  transacted, 
questions  as  to  peace  or  war,  the  imposition  of  taxes, 
the  enactment  ol  new  laws,  and  abolition  or  alteration 
of  the  old.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  king  to  see  the  laws 
well  administered,  and  justice  done  impartially  to  all,  to 
command  the  army  in  time  of  war,  and  to  prevent  one 
order  in  the  State  from  usurping  power  over  the  other 
orders.  He  had  no  support  from  the  people,  and  his  rev- 
enue arose  entirely  from  his  own  estate,  from  the  crown 
lands,  as  they  might  he  called.  But  since  1660,  Denmark 
has  been  a hereditary  monarchy,  submissive  to  the  most 
absolute  authority  that  exists  in  Europe,  having  no  other 
limits  than  the  will  of  the  prince.  The  revolution  took  its 
rise  from  the  usurpations  of  the  nobility,  and  the  advan- 
tage taken  by  the  reigning  prince  of  the  discontents  that 
arose  out  of  these  usurpations.  The  States,  which 
ought  to  have  been  frequently  called  together,  were 
seldom  convoked,  and  the  nobility,  who  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  circumstance  to  increase  their  own  privi- 
leges, and  incroach  upon  those  of  others,  were  not  anx- 
ious that  assemblies  should  be  called,  which  might 
reduce,  or  attempt  to  reduce  the  power  they  had  unjustly 
acquired.  The  grand  cause  of  offence  was  their  haring 
contrived,  in  the  imposition  of  taxes,  to  lay  the  great 
burden  of  these  taxes  upon  others,  and  to  free  them- 
selves almost  entirely  from  that  burden,  under  the  pre- 
text of  the  peculiar  privileges  of  their  order.  To  per- 
petuate this  state  of  things,  partial  assemblies  of  the 
Slates  were  convoked,  and  the  clergy  and  commons 
came  to  be  considered  as  mere  cyphers  in  the  govern- 
ment, the  whole  power  falling  into  the  hands  of  tho 
aristocracy,  and  some  creatures  of  the  court.  The 
Senate,  for  so  it  appears  was  the  States-General  called," 
which  exercised  without  responsibility,  what,  under  the 
circumstances  mentioned,  became  an  usurped  power, 
lost  with  time  the  imposing  character  which  had  long 
drawn  to  it  the  respect  of  the  nation/  It  is  in  a politi- 
cal crisis,  such  as  this,  that  we  can  judge  of  the  real 
strength  of  a government.  When  it  has  not  for  its 
foundation  the  interests  of  the  whole,  it  resembles  a frail 
scaffolding,  which  a breath  of  wind  can  overturn.  The 
war  declared  against  Sweden  by  Denmark  [in  1657J 
drew  upon  tho  latter  kingdom  the  disasters  of  an  inva- 


(Ed.  Erie.) — When  the  Christian  religion  was  established  in  Denmark, 
the  elim  were  admitted,  not  only  to  bo  an  order  of  the  stales,  bat 
also  to  have  went*  in  the  ornate.  (Guthrie.) — After  the  reformation,  the 
estates  of  the  clergy  having  been  annexed  to  the  royal  domains,  they 
of  course  lost  much  of  their  temjKual  influence,  ana  bring  commoner* 
by  birth,  were  no  longer  admitted  to  the  senate,  which  at  the  time  of 
the  revolution  was  monopolized  by  the  nobility. — P. 

* “ Denmark  had,  for  several  centuries,  like  Sweden  and  Norway, 
been  an  elective  monarchy,  in  which  the  power  of  the  sovereign  was 
restricted  by  a national  assembly ; but  since  1061,  it  has  been  an 
hereditary  monarchy,  subject  to  the  most  absolute  authority  that  ex- 
ists in  Europe,  since  it  has  no  other  limits  than  the  will  of  the  prince. 
Before  the  revolution  by  which  this  change  was  effected,  the  govern- 
ment resided  in  the  States- General,  composed  of  the  nobility,  the 
clergy,  the  citizens  (burgesses.)  and  the  peasantry,  and  in  the  royal 
authority ; but  the  States  were  rarely  convoked,  and  the  nobility,  care- 
less of  tfi«  public  interests,  did  not  desire  that  an  assembly  should  be 
called  together,  in  which  they  exercised  but  a limited  influence  Tho 
senate  became  then,  in  fact,  the  only  depository  of  a part  of  the  au- 
thority. Its  members,  who  were  nearly  all  dispersed  in  the  province* 
as  governors,  assembled  once  a yenr  to  vote  the  laws,  in  concert  with 
certain  court  personages.  This  senate,  which  exercised  without  re- 
sponsibility, and  without  any  legal  right,  an  usurped  authority,  lo#l  in 
time  the  imposing  character  which  had  long  secured  to  it  the  respect 
of  the  nation." — This  is  all,  in  the  original,  that  corresponds  to  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  paragraph.— P. 
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sion,  (in  which  Copenhagen  was  twice  besieged*  by 
Charles  Gustavus,*  king  of  Sweden,  and  onlv  saved 
from  destruction  by  the  heroism  of  Frederick  III.,  and 
the  sudden  death  of  the  king  of  Sweden.]  Peace  was 
soon  concluded,  but  several  provinces  were  lost,*  the 
public  treasury  was  greatly  in  debt,  the  fields  were  deso- 
lated, industry  and  commerce  had  received  a fatal  blow, 
the  collection  of  the  taxes  was  embarrassed,  the  troops 
demanded  the  arrears  of  their  pay,  and  the  navy  stood  in 
need  of  urgent  repairs  : discontent  was  general.  It  was  in 
this  state  of  matters,  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1660,d  an  assembly  of  the  States  was  convoked.  That,  at 
this  time,  the  court  meditated  a great  change,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  order  of  the  peasantry  was  not  repre- 
sented in  this  assembly,  which  was  made  up of  deputies 
from  the  clergy,  nobility  and  burgesses.  The  nobility 
renewed  their  old  pretensions  to  supremacy  ; the  clergy, 
jealous  of  the  nobility,  vowed  to  see  that  order  humbled  ; 
the  burgesses  of  Copenhagen,  proud  of  the  confidence 
which  had  been  expressed  towards  them  by  the  govern- 
ment,* and  full  of  hope  in  expectation  of  future  favours, 
manifested  their  devotion  to  the  crown.  They  called  to 
mind  the  dangers  which  the  monarch  (Frederick  III.] 
had  encountered  during  the  siegesr  of  the  capital,  and 
the  trails  of  character  by  which  he  had  acquired  a great 
popularity.  While  his  subjects  were  in  this  state  of 
mind,  the  prince  affected  to  know  nothing  about  what 
was  in  agitation,  but  the  agents  of  the  court  took  their 
measures  in  secret.  Already  sonic  influential  men  in  the 
three  orders  had  been  gained,  when  the  assembly  un- 
dertook to  examine  the  means  of  remedying  the  calami- 
ties which  overwhelmed  . the  country.  The  nobililv 
proposed  a tax  upon  articles  of  consumption,  in  which 
they  consented  to  bear  their  part,  but  with  so  many 
restrictions,  that  the  burden  would  have  been  insupport- 
able. by  all  classes,  themselves  excepted  :*  this  was  the 
signal  for  dissension.*  While  the  discussion  was  going 
on  between  the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  the  latter,  in  con- 
junction with  the  burgesses,  drew  up  memorials,  in 
which,  for  the  first  lime,  transpired  ideas  of  hereditary 

* Copenhagen  was  thrice  besieged  by  Charles  Gustavus.  Although 
th«  Danes  defended  themselves  with  great  energy,  the  first  siege  was, 
however,  raised  by  the  mediation  of  Cromwell's  envoy.  Meadows,  and 
the  two  latter  by  the  Dutch  fleet.  Advantage  was  taken  of  Charles’ 
death,  which  occurred  soon  after  the  last  siege  was  raised,  to  conclude 
a treaty  (March  lfitiO.) — P. 

* Charles  X. 

* The  province*  of  Scania,  Hsttsnd,  and  Bleking,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula.  Trane.  [By  this  treaty  (lfiGO), 
the  island  of  R.ugen,  and  the  provinces  of  BUking,  Hal  land  and  Scho- 
non.  were  ceded  to  Sweden — P.] 

- Sept.  Hth,  1660. — P. 

* Several  of  the  rights  of  nobility  had  been  granted  to  the  citiiens 
of  Copenhagen,  as  a reward  for  their  patriotic  and  gallant  behaviour 
during  the  siege.  (Ed.  Enc-)— P. 

t 44  Siege." — Here,  as  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Ed.  Enc 
(not*  *,)  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  different  sieges  of  the 
capital,  hut  the  whole  are  considered  as  one.  In  fact,  the  Swedish 
army  remained,  during  the  whole  time,  c»n  the  island  of  Zea- 
land, and  the  sieges  were  raised  only  by  foreign  intervention. 
They  may  indeed  he  considered  only  as  three  acts  of  the  same 
drama. — P. 

c They  offered  to  contribute  equally  to  this  tax ; but  when  their 
offer  was  explained,  it  was  found  in  fact  to  amount  to  almost  nothing. 
They  consented  to  pay  this  tax  only  when  they  were  in  town,  and  not 
at  all  while  they  resided  on  llieir  own  estates ; nor  would  they  subject 
themselves  to  it,  even  with  this  limitation,  for  a longer  period  than 
three  years,  while  they  insisted  that  the  farmers  (peasantry)  should 
pay  it  as  a permanent  lax,  and  to  its  full  amount.  (Ed.  Enc  ) — P. 

» M The  senate  made  common  cause  with  the  nobility,  and  thus 
completely  destroyed  the  last  remains  of  ita  popularity." — This  is 
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monarchy,  which  found  partisans  among  the  public,  but 
especially  in  the  court.  The  proposal  of  a stamp-duty1 
increased  the  confusion ; murmurs  were  heard  from 
t amongst  all  the  three  orders ; one  of  the  influential 
deputies  of  the  burgesses  ventured  to  propose  hereditary 
succession,  " with  a view,”  he  added,  “that  the  king 
might  he  master the  same  motion  was  made  amongst 
the  clergy,  and  it  was  adopted  bjf  these  two  orders. 
At  first  the  nobility  refused  their  concurrence,  but 
writings  being  circulated  in  which  their  privileges  were 
vigorously  attacked,  in  the  end  they  gave  their  consent 
to  this  important  change.*  The  making  the  succession 
to  the  crown  hereditary  nullified  the  agreement1  which 
the  king  had  signed  on  his  coming  to  the  throne  ; be- 
sides, great  alterations  became  necessary  in  the  relations 
that  were  to  exist  between  the  Crown  and  the 
States,  and  the  burgesses  were  anxious  to  rise  above 
the  state  of  political  nullity,  in  which,  by  means  of 
the  assemblies  having  been  convened  only  at  remote 
intervals,  they  bad  hitherto  been  held.  In  the  mean 
time  their  minds  were  too  much  agitated  to  be  able 
I to  examine,  with  the  necessary  prudence,  the  ques- 
i tions  relative  to  a new  constitution  ; it  was  therefore 
f decided  that  this  important  matter  should  be  intrusted 
]•  to  a committee,  and,  in  order  that  the  nomination  of  this 
I committee  might  not  be  influenced  by  the  general 
: agitation,  the  appointment  of  the  members  was  left 
I to  the  king.  This  committee,  unanimous  as  to  the 
i'  nullity  of  the  oath  that  had  been  taken  by  the  king,  could 
] not,  whether  under  a pretext,  or  from  a real  difference 

I of  opinion,  come  to  any  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of 
the  new  constitution  ;■  the  bishop  of  Zealand,  one  of 

|(  the  members  gained  by  the  court,  then  moved  that  the 
decision  of  a Question,  in  which  those  interested  found 
so  much  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  agreement,  should  be 
left  to  the  impartiality  of  the  king."  The  three  orders 
approved  of  this  motion  ; they  put  a new  oath  into  the 
i hands  of  their  now  hereditary  monarch,®  and  in  order  to 
| give  more  solemnity  to  tins  imposing  ceremony,  the 
,j  order  of  the  peasantry  was  convoked,  but  merely  to  join 

i omitted  by  the  translator,  **  not  agreeing  with  his  mistaken  notion  of 
I,  that  body.  See  uote  r p.  ltttiti. — P. 

II  1 “ — of  an  edict  for  levying  a stamp  tax." 

k The  nobility  having  farther  irritated  the  other  order*,  by  materially 
altering  a tax  bill  winch  bad  been  oent  to  them,  the  bishop  of  Copen* 
hagen  immediately  proposed  to  his  order  to  sign  a declaration,  maxing 
the  crown  hereditary  in  the  royal  family.  This  proposal  was  reodity 
accepted ; the  declaration  wn*  signed  by  the  clergy,  sent  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  who  as  readily  gave  their  sanction  to  it, 
and  on  the  very  same  day  IraostniUed  to  the  speaker  of  the  nobles,  to 
receive  the  concurrence  of  that  order.  The  nobles,  being  now  alarm- 
ed, proposed  to  Frederick,  that  the  crown  should  be  hereditary  in  tha 
male  line  only  ; but  this  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  king.  On  tha 
next  day,  this  order  found  itself  under  the  necessity  of  acceding  to  the 
.j  declaration.  (Ed.  Enc.)— Alter  the  clergy  and  the  citiiens  had  formed 
I their  resolution,  they  went  in  a body  to  the  hall  of  the  nobles,  wbera 
John  Nansen,  chief  of  the  order  of  citizens,  alter  enumerating  the  evils 
I of  the  stale,  and  the  important  services  rendered  by  the  king,  proposed 
that  the  crown  should  be  hereditary  in  his  family. — P. 

1 **  Capitulation. " — The  Danish  kings  signed  a capitulation  or  char- 
ter on  their  accession  to  the  throne — a species  of  contract  between  tha 
king  and  the  people,  defining  and  limiting  his  power,  and  determining 
the  privileges  of  the  different  orders.  (Kd.  Enc.)— P. 

— as  to  the  form  of  a new  capitulation." 

1 In  the  midst  of  the  clamorous  debates,  arising  from  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  the  bishop  of  Z»o- 
I land  (Copenhagen)  suddenly  proposed,  that  Uw  crown  should  be  mada 
\ hereditary,  without  any  stipulation  or  condition;  this  was  agreed  to, 
only  with  the  exception,  that  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  the  in- 
il  divisibility  of  the  monarchy,  should  be  guarded.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

(|  • “ They  took  a new  oath  to  the  new  hereditary  monarch — " 
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their  oath  to  that  of  the  other  orders.  To  the  pomp  of 
festivals  and  gyeat  entertainments  succeeded  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  States  upon  the  privileges  which  they  ought 
to  preserve ; the  agitation,  the  hesitation  and  the  exas- 
peration of  the  parties  were  greater  than  they  ever  had 
been,  and  at  last,  worn  out  or  corrupted,  the  States  re- 
nounced their  rights.  A solemn  act  of  January  10th, 
1661,  declared  that  the  king  was  invested  for  ever  with 
absolute  power.*  { It  is  remarked  by  an  old  writer, 
“ that  this  is  the  only  legal  absolute  monarchy,  perhaps, 
in  the  world  ; the  king  being  declared  so  by  the  Stales  of 
the  kingdom,  who  bar!  that  power  by  the  constitution.’' 
Was  this  deed  irrevocable  ^j* 

Four  years  after  this  extraordinary  event,  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  (Frederic  III.)  issued  a decree,  hearing 
date  14th  Nov.  1665, 4 regulating  the  order  of  the  suc- 
cession, and  declaring  what  the  new  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  was.  One  article  of  this  decree  declares,  that 
“ the  hereditary  kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway  shall  be, 
and  indeed  ought  to  Ac,  looked  upon  by  all  their  subjects 
as  the  only  supreme  chiefs  which  they  have  upon  the  earth. 
They  shall  be  above  all  human  laws  ; and  shall  acknowl- 
edge, in  all  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs,  no  other  judge 
or  superior  than  God  alone.”  By  another,  it  is  declared, 
<f  the  king  alone  shall  have  the  right  of  imposing  taxes, 
and  of  raising  contributions  of  all  kinds  ; since  it  » clear 
that  we  can  only  defend  kingdoms  and  provinces  with 
armies,  and  maintain  troops,  by  means  of  supplies  which 
arc  levied  upon  the  subjects.”  It  is  also  declared,  that 
**  the  king  shall  not  he  obliged,”  on  coming  to  the 
throne,  “ to  take  any  oath,  or  to  make  any  engagement, 
under  whatever  name  or  title  it  may  be,  since  in  quali- 
ty of  a free  and  absolute  monarch,  bis  subjects  cannot 
impose  on  him  the  necessity  of  an  oath,  or  prescribe  any 
conditions  which  limit  his  authority.”*  f 

In  terms  of  the  same  decree,  the  king  is  major  on 
completing  his  13th  year.?  He  presides  in  the  council 
of  state,  which  takes  special  cognizance  of  all  matters 

• t)n  th«  10th  of  October  1060,  the  three  estates  mnalM,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  the  capitulation  or  eharter  signed  by  the  king  nt 
hi*  accession,  absolved  him  from  hi#  engagements,  cam-elled  all  the 
limitation#  imposed  rm  hi#  sovereignty.  and  on  the  following  duy. 
closed  the  whole  by  the  public  ceremony  of  doing  homage,  and  of 
takin?  the  new  oath  of  allegiance;  but  the  three  order#  did  not  sign  a 
separate  act,  consenting  that  the  crown  should  be  hereditary,  invest- 
ing the  sovereign  with  absolute  power,  and  giving  him  tile  right  to 
reguhte  the  succession  and  the  regency,  till  the  10th  of  January  lOfil, 
nor  even  after  this,  was  the  new  constitution  explained  or  sanctioned 
by  any  promulgated  law,  till  the  accession  of  Christian  V.  in  lt»7t). 
This  law.  called  the  royal  law,  was  drawn  up  by  the  bishop  of  Zealand 
and  Count  GriffonlVId,  and  received  the  king  # sanction  on  the  14th 
of  November  ItklTi,  but  was  kept  in  the  royal  archive*  till  the  period 
above  mentioned  [1670.]  (Ed.  Ene.) — It  is  well  known  that  this  revo- 
lution was  brought  about  by  the  clergy  and  commons,  for  the  purpose 
of  punishing  the  insolence  and  oppression  of  the  nobility,  and  of  com- 
pelling them  In  bear  an  equal  part  in  the  burden#  of  the  Mate.  It  was 
the  intention  and  expectation  of  the  lower  orders  that  the  power  de- 
posited with  the  king,  should  have  hren  restored,  with  a more  equal 
distribution  of  rights,  to  the  people.  In  this,  however,  the  monarch 
proved  too  crany  for  hi#  subjects  ; hut  a#  if  in  return  for  their  surrender 
ofnulhoritv,  he  and  hi*  successor#  have  so  administered  affairs,  a*  to  have 
rendered  themselves,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  sovereigns  in  Europe. 
The  Itineration  of  the  peasants  II7*4?.)  the  encourage  me  nt  of  (earnin'? 
and  general  education,  particularly  the  recent  extension  of  the  »y»- 
tern  of  mutual  instruction,  and  in  general,  the  mild  and  equitable  ad- 
ministration of  the  law#,  are  so  many  nnstfs  that  the  government  has 
not  forgotten  the  source  from  which  it#  absolute  authority  is  de- 
rived — p.  J 

* By  one  of  the*  articles  of  the  royal  law.  the  king  may  annul  all 
laws,  Which  either  he  or  his  predecessor#  sIim II  have  made,*  excepting 
this  royal  law.  which  must  remain  irrevocable,  and  be  considered  as 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  stale.  (Ed.  Enc.)— It  i»  obviou#,  however, 


I of  consequence.  The  different  ministerial  functions  are 
I exercised  by  colleges  or  councils  with  presidents  :h  the 
I college  or  council  of  the  chancellorship ' has  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  general  police,  the  church,  public 
! instruction,  and  all  that  regards  the  interior  of  the  king- 
I dom ; that  of  the  finances  lays  on  taxes, k watches  over 
! all  t he  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  slate,  and  lias  under  its 
administration  the  exchequer,  the  revenues,  crown  lands, 
kc.  j1  the  college  of  economy  and  trade  has  under  its 
, care  manufactures  and  whatever  regards  industry.®  The 
bailiffs  have  nearly  the  same  power  as  the  prefects  in 
France  ;*  a supreme  court,  in  which  the  king  himself 
! sometimes  presides,  determines  civil  and  criminal  causes 
in  the  last  resort : the  punishment  of  death  is  very  rare- 
ly pronounced. 

The  clergy  do  not  form  a separate  order : the  only 
: distinct  classes  in  the  state  are  the  nobility,  the  bur- 
gesses, and  the  peasantry.  Every  royal  functionary 
belongs  to  the  class  of  nobles.  The  counts  and  barons 
enjoy  great  privileges:  these  titles,  ami  some  others,  ure 
! subjected  to  a tax,  called  the  tax  upon  rank  ; and  the 
: honour  of  being  styled  hu  excellency  is  given  to  those 
who  choose  to  pay  for  it.  The  nobles  have  preserved 
| many  peculiar  rights,  which,  however,  vary  in  tho 
Danish  and  .German  provinces;*  thus,  in  Holstein  and 
Lauenburg,  where  their  ancient  constitution  has  been 
guaranteed  by  tho  Germ  unit:  diet,  the  noblesse  exercise 
I supreme  power  in  their  own  domains;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Frieslanders  of  the  islands  which  border  tho 
western  coast  of  Sleswick,*  and  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
city  of  Altona  in  Holstein,  enjoy  a very  ample  liberty. 
[T.  ill  1787  the  peasantry  on  the  estates  of  the  nobility 
were  in  a most  degraded  condition.  They  and  their 
posterity  were  unalterably  fixed  to  the  estates  on  which 
i they  were  horn  ; and,  when  it  was  sold,  the  peasants,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  were  transferred  along  with  it. 
These  abominable  chains  were  broken  in  the  year  above 
mentioned,  through  the  exertions  of  the  present  king  of 

to  prrsrnt  idea*.  that  tlii#  whole  system  of  absolute  authority  is  easily 
revocable  by  tin-  will  of  tfw  people. — I*. 

e The  passages  in  the  above  paragraph,  inclosed  in  bracket#,  are  in* 
sorted  by  the  translator.— P.  * See  note  *. 

* Set*  copy  of  this  decree  in  Travels,  by  William  Rae  Wilson,  E#q. 
in  Norway,  Ac.  App  No,  xvi,  London,  1*20. 

* The  above  paragraph  i#  added  by  the  translator.— P. 

* “ By  « royal  decree  [the  Ruyal  Law  of  Nov.  14,  1005,]  the  king 
i*  of  lull  ago  at  fourteen.’* — P. 

a *<  — rullenxr*  composed  of  several  members  and  a president-” 

1 44  Tie  college  of  the  chancery—’* 

* u — proposes  taxes.”  See  note  *». 

1 44  — the  treasury,  the  public  debt  ( rentes , funds.')  the  domain#,  Ac.” 

"The  king  isnssistrd  in  theexercise  of  hi#  royal  function#  by  a privy 
council  [council  of  state,)  in  which  the  law*  are  proposed, discu—  n, and 
receive  the  royal  sanction,  and  all  the  important  affair#  of  government 
are  transacted.  The  business  is  prepared  in  the  different  college#  or 
chamber*  to  which  it  more  immediately  belongs,  and  through  which  al 
application#  to  the  council  must  com**.  These  different  others  of  gov 
' ernaieot are  1.  the  Chancery  of  Denmark  and  Norway;  2.  the 
Chancery  of  Germany,  for  Sbswtck  ami  Holatein ; 3.  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Affairs ; 4.  the  College  or  Chamber  of  Revenue ; 5.  tho 
Chamber  of  Custom# ; 0.  the  College  of  Finances;  7.  the  College  of 
General  Economy  and  Commerce;  K.  the  War  Oftiee;  and  ft.  tha 
Admiralty  Offer.  (Ed*  Enc*  1017.) — P. 

* Denmark  is  divided  into  seven  provinces,  nr  grand  bailiwick#,  calL 
ed  Stijls’umpts  {Dan.  st/ftamt.  sing.]  each  of  which  is  governed  by  a 

i StiAs-iuiipt#-man  [Dan.  stifltimlmtinJ.]  These  are  subdivided  into 
district#  or  bailiwick#,  called  vmfHs  [Dan.  owl,  sing  ] under  the  su- 
perintendence of  inferior  governor#,  called  ampts-mrn  [Dan.  amtmand 
sing.]  (F.d.  Enc.) — P, 

* Tin*  nobility  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein  form  a distinct  body,  and 
enjoy  more  extensive  privilege#.  (Ed.  Enc-) — P. 

j P *Se#  note  p p.  1064. 
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Denmark,*  then  crown  prince,  by  the  issuing;  an  edict  I 
which  restored  them  to  their  liberty. ]b  Finally,  the  ! 
Duiiish  government  manifests  a paternal  spirit  in  the 
exercise  of  its  power,  and  is  very  tolerant  in  regard  to 
religion  : the  confession  of  Augsburg*  is  the  predomi- 
nant religion  ; but  Roman  Catholics,  Calvinists,  Men- 
DOnites/  and  even  Jews,  are  admitted  without  distinc- 
tion to  public  employments  and  dignities.  His  German 
provinces  constitute  his  Danish  majesty  a member  of 
the  Germanic  confederation,  to  which  he  furnishes  a 
corps  of  3000  men ; they  give  him  also  a voice  in  the 
Diet.* 

We  have  neglected  nothing  to  give  a correct  view  of  I 
this  country  as  a whole  ; an  excursion  through  the  prin-  i 
cipal  cities  and  towns  still  remains  to  be  made:  it  will  he  ! 
short,  because  they  are  not  numerous.  The  coasts  of  J 
Denmark  are  as  pleasant  and  well  cultivated  as  those  of  ! 
Sweden  are  barren  and  wild  : their  thick  groves,  says  a 
traveller/  the  gentle  declivities  of  their  hills,  the  meadows 
which  descend  softly  to  the  very  border  of  the  sea,  and 
the  emerald  green,  which,  during  the  fine  season,  forms 
the  general  colour  of  this  agreeable  landscape,  produce 
an  enchanting  coup-d’oeil.  We  cannot  see  the  strait  of 
the  Sound,*  covered  with  vessels  of  every  nation  sub-  ; 
milling  to  a duty1*  which  brings  in  two  or  three  millions 
of  francs  annually  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  without  ! 
being  astonished  that  a power  of  the  fifth  order  should 
have  been  able  to  render  tributary  all  the  nations  which  I 
trade  to  the  Baltic.  The  first  commencement  of  this  i 
impost  is  unknown : it  is  certain,  however,  that  in  the  I 
loth  century  it  rested  upon  a very  ancient  custom.  It 
is  probable  that  it  had  for  its  origin  the  expense  of  the 
building  and  maintaining  several  light-houses  placed  by 
the  Danes  on  the  coast  for  the  benefit  of  navigators,  and 
which,  according  to  stipulations  now  forgotten,  they 
consented  to  defray  the  expense  of,  by  a loll  imposed 
on  every  ship  passing  the  Sound/ 

Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  Denmark,  called  in  the  1 
language  of  the  country  Kiabenhavntk  occupies,  in  the  j 
Sound,  the  bottom  of  a gulf  in  the  island  of  Zealand, 
besides  a part  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  small 
island  of  Amnk  or  Amagrr.  Its  foundation  is  attributed 
to  bishop  Axel,  who,  in  1 168,  obtained  from  the  reign- 
ing king  of  Denmark  the  concession  of  a small  piece  of 
ground  occupied  by  a hamlet  of  fishermen,  and  protect- 
ed it  by  raising  fortifications.1  In  less  than  a century  it  j 
had  become  considerable  enough  to  obtain  the  privileges  j 
of  a city,  and  in  the  14th  century,  it  became  the  rcsi-  j 
dence  of  the  court.*  Its  buildings  were  originally  of  | 


wood,  but  having  been  consumed  by  destructive  fires  in 
1748,  1794  and  1795,  were  replaced  by  elegant  build- 
ings and  regular  streets.  It  was  regarded  as  one  of  tho 
finest  cities  in  Europe,  when,  in  1807,  surprised  in  time 
of  peace  by  a British  squadron,  it  endured  a dreadful 
bombardment,  which  destroyed  its  cathedral,  and  a part 
of  its  university,  mutilated  several  of  its  principal  edi- 
fices, and  destroyed  several  hundred  houses.*  Its  fleet, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  military  stores  of  all  kinds, 
accumulated  in  its  magazines  and  arsenals,  were  carried 
ofi*  to  England.  It  was  thus  that  Great  Britain  repaid 
the  refusal  given  by  Denmark  to  enter  into  the  coali- 
tion against  France.  On  the  18th  of  November  1844, 
a dreadful  hurricane  drove  the  waters  of  the  sea  into  the 
city,  and  caused  great  destruction.  In  spite  of  disasters 
so  recent,  Copenhagen,  defended  by  21  bastions,  bv 
fosses  filled  with  water,  and  by  a strong  citadel,  is  still 
one  of  the  finest  capitals  in  Europe.  There  are  in  tho 
city  10  public  squares  and  5 markets,  3 royal  palaces, 
9 parish  churches,  a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  3 con- 
vents, 1 Moravian  meeting-house,  5 Jewish  synagogues, 
14  hospitals,  including  one  for  foundlings,*  and  30  houses 
for  the  reception  of  the  poor.*  Seen  from  the  narrow 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  is  capable  of  containing 
500  merchant  ships,  besides  the  royal  navy,  it  presents 
a magnificent  appearance ; its  three  quarters,  the  old 
town,  the  new  town,  ami  Christiansavn,*  which  former- 
ly bore  the  peculiar  characters  of  their  more  or  less  an- 
cient origin,  owe  to  contemporary  repairs  their  modern 
elegance.  The  old  town,  or  Copenhagen  properly  so 
called/  separated  from  the  new  town  by  the  new  canal, 
is  not  surpassed  by  it : it  is  even  larger  and  more  popu- 
lous; its  houses,  though  built  of  brick  and  wood,  have  a 
fine  appearance:  there  is  here  seen  the  large  square  of 
the  new  market,*  the  irregularity  of  which  almost  dis- 
appears in  presence  of  the  buildings  which  ornament  it, 
such  us  the  palace  of  Charlottcnburg,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  court,  and  now*  occupied  by  the  academy 
of  fine  arts,  and  by  a superb  gallery  of  paintings, — the 
artillery  depot,  the  theatre,  and  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Christian  V.*  On  the  side  of  the  harbour  stand  the 
exchange  and  the  bank.  The  oh!  town  also  contains 
the  palace  of  prince  Frederick  ; the  arsenal,  in  which 
may  he  seen  the  royal  library  composed  of  450,000 
volumes,  and  the  Arabic  manuscripts  of  Niebuhr;  the 
university,  which  possesses  a fine  library  ; several  scien- 
tific collections,  a botanical  garden,  and  an  observatory 
established  in  a tower  of  a singular  construction.*  The 
| finest  part  of  the  new  tow  n is  that  w hich  is  called  Fred- 


* Frederick  VI. 

% Tin*  sentences,  inclosed  In  bracket*,  are  added  by  tbr  trans- 
lator— P. 

* Liitheraniurn,  the  established  religion  in  Denmark — formally 
eat* M i ailed  in  1530. — P. 

* 'l'lie  Mennnnite*  deny  the  baptism  of  infant*,  and  hold  that  adult* 
alone  ought,  according;  to  the  New  Testament,  to  be  baptized.  They 
baptize  by  immersion . Some  of  their  view*  correspond  much  with 
those  held  by  the  Society  of  Friend*  or  (^uakrm  Tran*. 

* He  ha#  three  votes  in  the  general  aasembl y of  the  diet-—  P. 

1 Com,  in  hi*  Travel#  in  Denmark.  Ac 

« Oreaoand  (Dan.  and  Swed  (F.rr*uwi  ) — P, 

k Toll  of  the  Sound.— Sound  Toll*  (Conway  ) — P. 

1 May  not  this  toll  have  had  its  origin  in  the  ninth  or  following 
centime*,  when  the  Dane#  were  master*  if  these  *ea*.  and  probably 
cho*e,  in  thin  way,  to  declare  their  pre-eminence?  Trans 

* Originally,  kiirinnanttshacn  (Merchant'*  Haven.) — Lat.  //•*/- 
wul  — P. 

* Copenhagen  owe*  its  origin  a*  a city,  to  a castle  which  was  built 


here  in  UtiO,  by  Archbishop  Wide,  to  defend  the  coast*  against  tho 
pirate*  which  then  swarmed  in  the  Baltic.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P- 

"•  It  became  the  *eat  of  the  rourt  in  1443,  dnring  the  reign  «f  Chria- 
topher  of  Bavaria.  (Ed.  Enc.) — Christopher  III.  (of  Bavaria)  waa 
elected  in  143d.  but  not  crowned  till  1443.— P. 

* The  cathedral  with  30ft  houses  were  destroyed,  and  about  600 

datnaired  by  the  bombardment.  (Ed.  Enc) — P.  _ tt 

0 “ One  foundling  hospital  (kaspiet.)  13  hospitals  (W^ttew) — 

* There  are  22  hospitals  and  30  poor-house*.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P.  < 

t Christinnehafcn  (Ed.  Knc.) — Dan.  L'hri*tian*harn  (Christian  a 

Haven.) — P. 

* **  — or  the  city  properly  an  railed.” — Old  Copenhagen  i Ed.  Enc  ) P. 

• Dan.  KtmgrnM  nye  Tnrr,  the  king's  new  market- — P _ t 

• In  the  centre  of  the  areo.  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Christian  V. 
in  bronze.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

• It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a cylinder,  about  70  feet  in  diameter,  ana 
130  feet  in  height,  and  has  a spiral  carnage  road  of  brick  U>  within  20 
or  25  feet  of  the  top.  (Ed.  Enc.^— P* 
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eriestadi.*  The  two  principal  edifices  in  this  quarter 
are,  the  old  royal  castle  of  Rosenburg,  which  contains  a 
fine  collection  of  antiquities,  and  the  magnificent  hall  in 
which  the  king  opens  the  sittings  of  the  high  court  of 
justice,  and  whose  garden  serves  as  a public  walk  ; and 
Amabenburg,  a group  of  buildings  composed  of  four  dis- 
tinct palaces,  namely,  those  of  the  king,  his  son  and  his 
brother,  and  the  navy  school,  ranged  around  an  octago- 
nal square,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  V.  In  the  isle  of  Amak, 
Cnristiansavn,b  which  bears  the  name  of  Christian  IV., 
its  founder,  presents  regular  and  well-built  streets ; its 
squares  are  large  and  elegant ; it  contains  docks  for  ship- 
building, the  large  warehouse  of  tho  India  Company,* 
the  port  for  ships  of  war,  and  the  church  of  the  Saviour, 
the  finest  in  Copenhagen  : that  of  the  Trinity,  the  dome 
of  which  contains  the  university  library  and  the  large 
globe  of  Tycho  Brahe,4  cannot,  notwithstanding  its 
beauty,  be  compared  with  it. 

Copenhagen  possesses  a great  number  of  literary  ^ 
establishments  and  academical  societies  ; the  most  im-  1 
portant  of  these  are,  the  royal  society  of  sciences,  and 
those  of  natural  history,  medicine,  oriental  languages, 
and  Scandinavian  literature,  a branch  of  which  last 
mentioned  institution  is  established  at  Rcikiavik  in  Ice- 
land.* Till  a very  recent  period,  Copenhagen  might  he 
considered  as  the  centre  of  the  industry  and  trade  of 
the  kingdom.  In  1826,  there  were  reckoned  in  Co- 
penhagen about  two  hundred  and  forty  distilleries,  fifty 
breweries,  twenty-nine  tanneries,  thirty  manufactories 
of  tobacco,  twenty  of  woollen  cloths,  fifteen  of  cotton 

J;oods,  eighteen  oi  hats,  twenty-four  of  gloves,  thirty  of 
inen,  and  various  others,  which  together  employed  more 
than  1 1 ,000  people,  or  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  population. 
It  was  at  that  time  calculated  that  more  than  5000  ves- 
sels entered  the  port ; but  the  prohibitory  system  has 
since  that  date  brought  upon  this  city  the  results  which, 
sooner  or  later,  are  to  be  expected  from  it ; strangers  no 
longer  come  to  Copenhagen  to  seek  the  spirits  distilled 
there  ;f  its  other  products  can  no  longer  support  foreign 
competition,  and  the  English  and  Americans  have,  by 
their  rivalship,  given  a mortal  blow  to  its  commercial 
relations  with  the  East  Indies.  Its  commerce  is  now 
reduced  to  the  single  branch  of  home  consumption,  and 
the  whole  business  of  Denmark  is  concentrated  at  Altu- 
na,  which  has  been  long  a free  port.  The  ruin  of  in- 
dustry has  considerably  lowered  the  value  of  houses  at 

• 44  Fried riekstadt*' — Dan.  Frrderikitad. — P.  b See  note  * p.  1069. 

• ‘M'nmpognie  de*  Indc*"— The  East  India  or  Asiatic  Company, 
•stablish*  •:  in  1732.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

4 The  grant  celestial  globe  of  brnso,  placed  in  the  ball  of  tlie  Royal 
Academy  (1033,)  by  Udalric,M>n  of  Christian  IV. — P, 

• The  principal  literary  societies  in  Copenhagen  are,  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  in  1743;  lire  Royal  Economical  Socie- 
ty, in  1768;  the* Medical  Society,  in  1778;  the  Society  for  Icelandic 
Literature,  in  177!);  and  the  Board  of  Longitude,  in  J?84,  (Ed.  Enc  ) 
—In  177!),  a society  was  instituted  at  Copenhagen  for  aiding  U»c  lite- 
rature of  Iceland,  and  bettering  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
1790.  a project  was  formed  for  transferring  the  society  to  Iceland, 
which  occasioned  such  dissensions  as  suspended  all  the  proceedings, 
and  the  society  now  exists  only  in  name.  A second  Icelandic  socie- 
ty was  established  in  the  island  in  the  year  1794,  by  tine  present  chief 
instice  Stephansen  ; but  various  occurrences,  particularly  the  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  occasioned  its  almost  total  ex- 
tinction. A new  society  was  established  in  1816,  by  ths  exertions  of 
Mr.  Ruk,  the  celebrated  philologist-  (Ed.  Enc.  art.  Iceland. 
1618.) — P. 

* In  1H00,  the  distilleries  in  Copenhagen  consumed  287.824  tons  of 
(rain,  which  yielded  2,347 ,850  gallons  of  spirits.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 


Copenhagen  : very  recently  indeed,  proprietors  of 
houses  have  been  known  to  sell  riiem,  from  inability  to 
pay  the  taxes. 

The  police  of  this  capital  is  under  the  superintendence 
of  a special  establisliment ; the  public  safety  is  intrusted 
to  the  garrison,  and  to  the  national  guard  ; companies 
of  fire-men  are  distributed  through  the  different  quarters ; 
a commission  of  physicians  and  surgeons  has  the  charge 
of  watching  over  the  public  health,  a duty  so  much  the 
more  necessary,  as  the  air  of  Copenhagen  is  moist  and 
unwholesome,  the  water  bad,  and  the  mortality  greater 
than  in  the  other  towns  of  the  kingdom. 

The  following  are  among  the  most  remarkable  places 
in  the  environs  of  Copenhagen.  Frcdcriksbcrg,  a mag- 
nificent castle,  the  usual  summer-residence  of  the  king,  is 
built  upon  a height ; the  public  enjoy  the  splendid  sight 
of  its  fine  gardens,  which  are  open  to  them.*  Frcdt - 
riksborg , another  royal  castle,  is  a fine  specimen  of  the 
architecture  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;h  the  hall  of  the 
knights'  is  deserving  of  much  attention.  Rtrtkilde,k  a 
small  city  of  2000  souls,  formerly  the  capital  of  Den- 
mark, now  receives  the  mortal  remains  of  her  kings. 
J<Tgtr$-Preuy  is  still  a royal  residence,  where  repose 
the  ashes  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  the  North,  arm  of 
many  celebrated  men  ;•  we  see  there  the  tomb  of  the 
great  Bernstorf  and  that  of  Tycho  Brahe.  Elsintur,  in 
Danish  Ht  Uingrrr*  is  situated  on  the  coast,  eight  leagues 
to  the  north  of  Copenhagen.  It  is  a well  built  town, 
but  many  geographers  speak  erroneously  of  its  harlxmr ; 
it  has  no  harbour  but  a small  road-stead,  where  the 
ships  that  pass  the  Sound  cast  anchor,  to  take  in  sup- 
plies and  to  pay  the  toll,  to  which  all  vessels  are  sub- 
jected, and  which  amounts  to  one  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  merchandize  belonging  to  privileged  nations,  and  one 
and  a fourth  in  regard  to  others  anti  even  the  Danes 
themselves.  Near  Elsineur  rises  on  the  coast  the  for- 
tress of  Kronborg  or  Kroncnbvrg*  where  was  confined,  in 
1771,  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Denmark,  Caroline  Ma- 
tilda of  England,  the  sister  of  George  III.,  the  victim  of 
intrigue  and  calumny.  A royal  mansion,  not  far  from 
Kronenburg,  is  pointed  out  to  strangers  as  the  spot  where, 
in  olden  time,  stood  the  palace  or  castle,  the  scene  of 
Shakspeare’s  play  of  Hamlet.* 

The  island  of  Bornholm , situated  thirty-two  leagues 
from  that  of  Zealand*  in  the  Baltic  sea,  is  peopled  by 
20,000  inhabitants  ; it  contains  seven  towns  and  twenty- 
one  parishes ; the  capital  is  lla  nnt  * known  for  its 


* 14  It*  fine  gardens,  which  are  open  to  thr  public,  command  a mag- 
nificent prospect." 

* Built  by  Christian  IV.  (died  1648.) — P. 

i Dan.  Riddersal  .'knight-hall) — the  hall  ofeeretnany. — P. 

* Rose  hi  Id  (Ed.  Enc.)  Raakild  (Tuckey.) — P. 

* Dan.  Jcrgrrtprut,  Genu.  Jtfgrrtprtu. — P. 

•In  tin?  garden*  nf  the  palace,  monument*  have  been  erected  to 
the  illustrious  men  of  the  country.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

* Fr.  44  Elaeneur"  or  Elaenur.  Eng.  Ehineur  or  Elsinore.  Dan. 
Helsingavr. — P. 

° Orenburg  or  Omnenbarg. — Dan.  Kronbarg  (Crewn  Castle.) — P. 

P This  sentence  is  added  by  the  translator. — Half  a mile  from  tl»« 
castle  of  Cronlmrg,  on  an  eminence,  commanding  a line  view  of  the 
Sound,  iathe  new  palace  nf  Marienlyst  [Marienborg],  near  which  is  a 

£arden,  in  which  tiie  murder  of  HamM  * father  is  supposed  to  hava 
pen  committed,  and  which  u thence  called  Hamlet's  garden.  (Tuck- 
•y,  vol.  i.  p.  28f».) — P. 

14  44  — to  the  east  of  Zealand." — Bornholm  is  7 leagues  and  a half 
distant  from  the  coast  of  Sweden,  and  upwards  nf  seventeen  from  the 
island  of  Kugen.  (Tuckey.) — Kccnne  ie  93  mile*  E.  8.  E.  of  Copenha- 
gen. (Morse. i — P. 

1 Ramie  (Tuckey.) — Ronne  or  Rondo  (Morse.) — P. 
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potteries  and  clock  and  watch  making  :*  it  annually  ex- 
ports watches  to  the  value  of  about  13,000  rix-dollars. 
The  little  isle  of  ftltrcn*  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Zealand,  containing  7000  inhabitants,  has  for  its  chief 
town  Stcege*  in  which  the  only  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment is  a tannery.  The  island  of  Funen*  in  Danish 
Fyen,  between  Sleswick  and  Zealand,  is  eighteen 
leagues  in  length  by  twelve  of  average  breadth,  and  has 
15*4  of  surface  and  110,000  inhabitants.  Odensce , its 
capital,  was  first  named  Othins-Ey,m  that  is,  the  domain 
of  Odin.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  in  the  midst 
of  a large  plain.  Gloves,  soap  and  woollen  cloths  are  man- 
ufactured there.  Its  cathedral  is  handsome  ; it  has  a uni- 
versity* and  two  libraries,  and  is  one  of  the  neatest  towns 
in  Denmark.  Svcndborg * has  tanneries  and  stocking- 
manufactures,  and  carries  on  a great  trade  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  rye.  The  island  of  Langeland ,k  which  signifies 
long  land,  extends  from  south-east  to  north-west,*  between 
Funen  and  Laaland,  and  contains  11,000  inhabitants; 
Rudki<rbing,k  its  principal  town,  also  exports  r^'e.  Laa- 
land or  Lolland peopled  by  4000  souls,"  has  lor  its  chief 
town  Marxebae,”  which  is  enriched  by  its  trade  in  grain. 
The  small  island  of  Falstcr,  to  the  east  of  Laaland,  num- 
bers 16,000  inhabitants  : Nikictbing,0  its  chief  town,  is 
magnificently  situated;  the  king  possesses  there  a fine 
castle,  formerly  the  abode  of  the  queens-dowager  of 
Denmark.  Sam-Sre,v  Fanes*,*  Ankolt , where  there 
is  a light-house,'  Lysar ,*  and  other  small  islands,  are 
loo  unimportant  to  be  particularly  noticed. 

In  the  Danish  peninsula,  Aalborg ,*  in  North  Jutland, * 
the  seat  of  a bishopric,  is  a city  surrounded  by  moats, 
and  contains  soap-works,  an  academy,*  schools  and 
libraries,  an  hospital  and  two  alms-houses.  Its  harbour, 
in  the  Lym- Fiord,  receives  annually  500  vessels, * which 


export  grain  and  herrings.  Fiborg ,*  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  in  Denmark,  was  formerly  of  more  importance 
than  now ; there  is  still  held  there,  about  the  end  of 
June,  a fair  which  attracts  a great  number  of  strangers 
Aarhus on  a gulf  of  the  eastern  coast,1 bb  has  manufac- 
tories of  tobacco,  and  of  woollen  and  cotton  cloth,  with 
a small  harbour  from  which  grain  and  cattle  are  export- 
ed. Its  cathedral,  a Gothic  monument,  is  said  to  be 
the  loftiest  in  Denmark.  Hander*,0*  on  the  Guden- 
Aae,w  possesses  manufactures  similar  to  those  of  Aarhus. 
The  finest  horses  and  the  best  cattle  in  Denmark  come 
from  the  environs  of  this  town.  Ripe  or  Ripen  00  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nibes,ff  on  the  western  coast,  carries 
on  a great  trade  in  doth,**  and  contains  a cathedral,  in 
which  are  to  be  seen  the  tombs  of  several  Danish  kings. 
Frcdericia,hk  which  wants  a good  harbour  to  render  it 
of  importance,  stands  upon  a promontory  commanding 
the  northern  entrance  into  the  Little  Belt.  There  is 
collected  here  a duty  on  all  the  vessels  which  pass 
through  this  strait.1*  In  South  Jutland, kk  SUswiclr1  is 
the  capital  of  the  dutchy  to  which  this  city  gives  its 
name,  whose  true  orthography  is  Schleswig, ““  because  it 
is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  arm  of  the  sea  called 
the  Schley,*”  on  the  border  of  which  it  rises  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre.  The  finest  of  its  buildings  is  the 
castle  of  Gottorp, ••  the  residence  of  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  this  dutchy,  and  of  that  of  Holstein.  Flensburgff 
or  Flensborg,  six  leagues  to  the  north  of  Sleswick,  is  a 
neat  and  well  built  town ; its  public  squares  are  adorned 
with  fountains  ; the  town-house,  exchange  and  theatre 
arc  handsome  buddings.  It  is  tlic  most  nourishing  town 
in  Jutland;  it  contains  10  sugar  refineries,  besides  soap- 
works,  oil-mills,  and  tobacco  manufactories.  Without 
its  ill-preserved  walls,  there  is  a brass-foundcryw  and 


» « Hurl< 
pottery* 


ngeri*.” — Among  the  ntMulactum  of  the  island,  are  course 
* and  chimney  clocks  [small  clocks  for  mantle  pieces-]  (Tuck* 


* Kooiw  maiei/tUMorc*  porcelain.  (Vosgies.)— Clay  proper  fur  poUcfic*,  iuwI 
gulicutarly  u .etui  in  the  nvannfarUirc  ol  jiorccUin,  u found  in  Bornholm.  {Ed. 


b Moen  (Pinkerton  ) Mona.  Mohn  (Ed.  Enc-)  Mono  (Enc.  Metli.) 
Mom*.  Lat.  Mtmn  (Hubner.)— ■ P.  * Siege  (Tuekey.) 

• u Route.” — Lit.  Fwnia . Fr.  F'tmr,  Fionit  (Vosgien.)  Germ.  Fhhn- 
en  (Enc.  Amer.) — P. 

• Dan.  F.jtt,  possession  or  property. — Qdtnste  is  said  to  be  a corrup- 
tion of  Ouease.  (Conway.) — P. 

f “ College." — Odensee  his  a college,  or  gymnasium,  with  four  pm- 
fesors.  (Ed.  Enc.) — There  sre  only  two  universities  in  Denmark,  via. 
those  ot  Copenhagen  and  Kiel. — r. 

« Sven  burg  (Horse.) — Sc  It  w inburg  (Hubuer.V — P. 

k Ltngland,  or  Long  Island.  (Tuekey ) — Dan-  lung,  long,  and 
land.— P. 

4 Properly,  from  north-east  to  south-west,  or  nearly  from  north  to 
south- — P. 

• Tha  correct  Danish  orthography.  It  is  variously  spelt  in  differ- 
ent authors,  not  Danish — Rudkirbing  (Tuekey.)  Rudkiuping  (Morse.) 
Rude oping  (Vosgien.)  '17m?  Mine  remark  will  apply  to  the  names  of 
other  lluiiait  towns  with  the  termination  kittking,  which  corresponds 
with  (he  Swedish  kttping.  See  note  • p.  1053. — P. 

1 Liland. 

■•This  i*  doubtless  a mistake  for  40,000. — Population  40,000  (Tuck- 
ay,)  34,000  < Morse.)— P. 

• Mirteb?  (Morse. > — M.irieba*  (Tuekey.) — Marieboe  (Rees’  Cyc.)— 
Qu  Dun.  JViirir.  Mary,  and  6or,  tn  dwell  — P. 

• Dm.  J\’jkut»>ng  or  JCyrJiiabing  (New  Town.)—  P. 

r 'Phis  should  be  written  (Sams  Island.) — Strata  (Tuekey.) 

SamvKi  or  Stuns  (M  >rse  ) — P. 

s Situnb-d  in  the  Little  Belt,  between  Cotding  and  Middelfart. — P. 

r Tlwrc  art*  two  light*  on  AnholL  fEd.  Enc.). — P. 

• D HilttlfM  a mistake  fot  L&tsat. — Leases  (Tuekey.)  Insane  (Morse.) 
Lsese-f  ( Pinkerton.) — P. 

• Arl-iurgh,  Alborgh  (Eng  ) — Aalbourg,  Albourg  (Fr.) — Dan.  Aal- 
borg (Eel-town.) — P. 


* Jutland  Proper,  or  the  Province  of  Jutland. — P. 

■ “ Seminary  ’ — It  has  a college  with  si  a professors.  (Ed.  Enc.)— -P. 

* u EM)  to  150  vessels  Arrive  and  clear  out  annually,  and  it  has  60 
to  70  trading  vessels  belonging  to  it.  (Tuekey,  vol,  i.  p.  896.) — P. 

* Dan.  I'taorg. — Wiborg,  Wiburg  (Ed.  Enc-)-—  Wibourg  (Fr  ) — Wi- 
burgh,  Wyburgn  (Eng.) — P. 

“ Dsn.  .iarkuu* Aarhuus,  Aarhus,  Aarhusrn  (Ed.  Enc.) — Arbus, 
Arliuaea  I Vosgien.) — P. 

"The  bay  of  Kalcc.  (Tuekey.) — Dan.  Kalltre  Vug.  (Pinkerton.)— 
It  is  situated  in  a fine  plain  between  the  sea  and  lake  Gudds,  from 
which  abroad  canal  passes  through  the  town,  dividing  it  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  communicating  with  the  harbour.  (Ed.  Enc.)— P. 

“ Rnnderaen  [with  the  article]  (llubnrr.)--P. 

s (iuitm  Aar.  or  ,1a,  Guden  river.— It  is  situated  on  the  north  shore 
of  ita  gulf  [the  estuary  of  the  Guden- Aar,]  five  leagues  from  its  en- 
trance—P. 

" llibr,  Ripen,  Rypen — Lat.  Wm.— P. 

,fNipsaa  (Tuekey.  Vosgien.)— P- 

Toiles" — linens. — There  are  two  linen  manufactories  in  Jutland, 
besides  which  a considerable  quantity  of  linen  is  manufactured  in  the 
Tillages  throughout  the  country.  (Eu.  Enc.) — P. 

"Lat.  Frtderitia  (FrUUrUm.  Enc.  -Metli )— Dan.  Frulcnkaedd* 
(Frederick's  Cape.) — r. 

“ The  merchant  vessels  passing  through  the  Little  Belt  pay  toll  at 
Fredrnria.— The  lull  (duty)  on  all  merchant  vessels  passing  through  ths 
Great  Belt,  is  paid  at  Nyborg  [Nyeborg]  in  Funen.  (Tuekey,  vol.  L 
p.  299, — &0.) — P. 

"The  Dutchy  of  Sleswick. — P.  _ 

“ 44  Sleswkg.  — Sleswick,  Sleswich,  Sleswig.  (Enc.  MsUi.)— r. 
Germ,  SckUatrig.—Dva.  Slang.— Du.  Xttrwyk  (Hubner.)— 
Eng  SUimck.— P.  " See  note  » P 1<*« 

-The  old  palace  of  Gottorp,  which  is  a large  brick  building,  encir- 
cled with  a rampart  and  moat,  stands  close  to  the  town.  (bd.  LncA— 
Gottorp,  a strong  and  handsome  castle,  not  far  from  the  town  of  ole*- 
wick,  surrounded  by  the  Schley  IScUmstraem.)  (Hubner,  Kort*  Be- 
gryp  der  Geog.  p.  386  >— The  castle  of  Gottorp  is  on  an  island  in  ths 
nver  81.,,  i mile.  N W.  [9  W Vo..i.n]  of  Sle.w.ek-  (Mom  >— P. 

I»“  Fr.— Dan  FI.n-.iori.  -Genn  Flat^urg.— En*. 

FtmukmrgA — P.  " “ C»PP"  found'r7 
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extensive  tile-works.  Its  harbour,  situated  at  the  west- 
ern extremity  of  Fie nsborg- Fiord  * is  frequented  an- 
nually by  more  than  BOO  vessels,  *50  of  which  belong 
to  the  place.  The  territory  lying  between  Flensborg 
and  Sleswick  still  bears  the  name  of  Angeln*  It  is 
highly  probable  that  this  was  a part  of  the  country  of 
the  Angli,  a people  who  perform  so  important  a part  in  I 
history,  but  who,  according  to  the  learned  Woddegen, 
were  only  a colony  of  the  Angrivarii,  who  occupied 
Holstein  and  a part  of  Westphalia. 

Huxum,  at  the  mouth  of  ll»e  Hever;*  Tondern ,d  on 
the  Widau ; Apenrade ,•  whose  small  harbour,  at  the 
bottom  of  a gulf,  carries  on  a considerable  trade ; and 
IJadersleben / on  the  eastern  coast ; small  towns  which  I 
we  cannot  entirely  omit,  because  they  are  the  capitals  I 
of  bailiwicks,  present  nothing  particular.  Nor  ought  we 
to  forget  the  small  islands  which  border  the  western 
coast.  Fanatc,  more  considerable  than  the  island  of  the  j 
same  name,  which  lies  in  the  Little  Hell,*  is  inhabited 
by  fishermen  and  builders  of  small  merchant  vessels : 
Rernurih  is  less  industrious:  Sf/U  rears  cattle,  and  pro- 
duces good  seamen : Fethrf  peopled  by  6000  souls,  is  i 
frequented  for  the  purpose  of  sea-bathing,  and  possesses  I 
a bed  of  oysters,  of  which  it  sends  a vast  quantity  to 
Hamburg ; it  is  the  rendezvous  of  so  great  a number  ; 
of  wild  ducks,  that  it  is  estimated  more  than  1 00.000  | 
are  taken  annually. k Nordxtrand  possesses  a valuable 
breed  of  horned  cattle  ; its  cows  give  each  day  2*  pints  I 
of  milk:  Pelwom } without  the  strong  dikes  that  protect 
it,  would  be  swallowed  up  by  the  sea;  it  forms,  with  1 
Nordslrand  and  several  small  islets,  the  remains  of  a 
large  island,  the  greater  part  of  which  disappeared  under 
the  waves  in  1634.*  Near  the  eastern  coast,  Alien , 7 i 
leagues  in  length,  and  2 in  breadth,  with  a population  , 
of  about  16,000  souls,  is,  from  its  woods,  its  small  lakes,  ! 
and  its  high  state  of  cultivation,  one  of  the  most  agreea- 
ble islands  in  the  Haltie.  Sonderborg,  its  chief  town,  1 
possesses  a royal  castle,"  a good  harbour,  and  an  acadc-  , 


my.°  Aerate, p consisting  of  hinds  fertile  in  grain  and 
kitchen  vegetables,  supports  more  than  8000  inhab- 
itants.*) Fctnemf  not  less  rich  than  the  preceding,  is 
better  peopled  ;•  its  inhabitants  have  preserved  their 
ancient  and  simple  manners.  IJurg,  an  ancient  town 
which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  is  the  capital 
of  a bailiwick. 

The  dutchy  of  Holstein  has  several  subdivisions, 
namely,  Holstein  properly  so  called,  Dithmarschen .*  the 
lordship  of  Finnebcrg,  the  county  of  Randzau ,•  and 
the  territory  of  the  thirty  parishes  of  the  nobility.* 
The  capita]  of  this  feudal  assemblage  Is  G lucks  t ad t.*  It 
is  regularly  built  on  the  right  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe  ;B  many  canals  intersect  it,  but  drinkable  water  is  so 
scarce,  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  collect  rain 
water  in  cisterns,  it  was  founded  in  1617,  by  Christian 
IV.  Kiel  is  the  most  ancient  town  in  Holstein,  being  men- 
tioned in  history  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century.  It  is 
distant  about  four  miles  from  the  Haltie,  at  the  inland 
extremity  of  a small  gulf,  called  the  hielir  Fiord,— 
justly  celebrated  for  its  beauty.  The  harbour  is  secure, 
and  well  situated  for  trade : more  than  500  vessels  an- 
nually enter  it.  There  is  no  extensive  manufacture  but 
that  of  hats.  Kiel  is  a handsome  town,  and  stands  in 
the  midst  of  delightful  scenery.  The  borders  of  the 
firth  are  eminently  beautiful,  being  lined  with  gentle 
rising  grounds  clothed  with  woods  sweeping  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  water,  while  the  lands  around  are  in  a high 
state  of  cultivation.  Along  the  shore  are  several  little 
villages,  which  enliven  the  prospect ; and  among  the 
hills  glides  the  river  S wen  tin,”  till  it  loses  itself  in  the 
firth.  On  a hill,  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  is  seen  a 
handsome  royal  palace  built  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  a fine  old  building.  The 
university,  which  was  founded  in  1665  by  Christian 
Albert,  duke  of  Holstein,  is  a plain  and  not  very  capa- 
cious building,  affording  no  accommodation  for  die  resi- 
dence of  students,  nor  even  a sufficiency  of  apartments 


» Flensburgh  Wick  (Ed.  Enc.) — Dun  Ftmsborg  f'iig. — P. 

Angela  or  Anglen,  a district  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sleswick,  between  ' 
the  bay  of  Ftcnsbnrg  and  the  river  Schley.  (Morse.) — P. 

* The  Hever  (H error.  Tucker)  is  the  name  given  tn  the  gulf  or 
arm  of  the  sea  between  the  island  of  Nordslrand  and  the  mainland,  u 
well  as  to  the  river  on  which  Hunuiii  in  situated. — P- 

4 Tonder  (Pinkerton.) — Tondereo  or  Tundern  (Vosgien.) — Torn-  .i 
dern  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

* Appenrade,  Ahcnrade  (Ed.  Enc  )— Apenrade,  nr  Apenrnde  (Vos* 
gion.) — Aaheuraade  (Pinkerton.) — Situated  on  a bay  of  the  Haltie,  N '' 
of  Flensborg  — P . 

1 Haderslev  (Pinkerton.)— Situated  on  a narrow  bar  making  up  from 
the  Little  Belt* — P.  * r , 

* See  note  i p.  1071. 

h Rom  (Tuckey.)— .Rom  or  Ruon  (Vtwgien.) — P. 

* Fohr  or  Fora  (Morse.) — Fore  or  Fa* hr  (Enc.  Moth.) — Fora,  gene- 
rally.— P. 

* Syk  is  Celebrated  for  it*  oysters,  and  for  bring  visited  in  winter  by 
vast  flocks  of  wild  ducks,  of  which  40,000  are  said  to  be  killed  annual- 
ly. fTuckey,  vol.  i.  p.  t‘fU-P. 

1 Pelwonn  (Turkey.  Pinkerton.)— P. 

■ Nord strand,  after  repeated  attacks  in  1350. 1354,  Ac  ..  was  at  length  1 
almost  totally  swallowed  up  iu  1634.  Such  an  inundation  arose  At  10  ' 
o’clock  in  the  evening  of  Oct.  II,  that  there  perished  040*  pe noons  | 
with  50,000  cattle ; 1333  houses.  30  windmills  and  (i  churches  were  ' 
swept  away  by  the  waves.  There  remained  but  a high  part  of  the  ■ 
isle  now  called  Pelwonn.  (Pinkerton.) — P. 

# “ Near  the  town,  is  tile  ancient  rasltc  of  Sonderborg,  iu  which  Chris- 
tian II.  passed  17  years  of  captivity.  (Tuckey.)— P. 

* “ Gymnasium.’* 

r Doubtless  a mistake  for  .irrrw. — A a roe  or  Arroe  (Morse.)— jflroe  ' 
(Pinkerton.)— .-Errn  (Tuckey.) — Situated  in  the  Baltic,  to  the  south  of  1 
Jtmcn.— P. 


4 11  Nearly  0000." — Population  7,573.  (Morse.) — P. 

r Feme  re  n. 

* H — has  a somewhat  greater  population." — Population  7,1500- 
( Morse. )—P. 

’ Ditmandi.  Dithmarsh  (Eng.  authors  ) — Ditmarsen  (Morse.)— 
Dithmnrscn,  Lat.  IhthmJtrxin  (Hubner.)— P. 

« Rantznw  (Hubner.) — County  of  Raruistadt  or  New  Rairzaw 
(Morse.)— The  county  of  Pinneberg  formerly  belonged  to  the  counts 
of  Hchauinburg  The  line  having  beeiune  extinct,  thr  county  of  Pin- 
neberg was  divided  between  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  duke  of 
Holstein-Gottorp,  the  latter  taking  the  two  parishes  of  Hnrmsled 
[BarmstmU]  and  Khnahorn.  This  division  was  acquired  in  by 

the  counts  of  Ran1z»w.  in  exchange  fir  K intzow  and  other  possession*, 
[whence  the  countyof  Unrinstndt  or  New  Kanznw.J  (Hubner.  p.  3*0— 
00.)— P. 

* llolstcin,  under  the  empire,  was  divided  into  Holstein  Proper 
(Lat.  IMxatia  Praprim,)  on  the  north — Rendsburg,  capital  of  the  royal, 
and  Kiel,  of  the  ducal  portion  ; Wagrrlnnd  (Lot.  Wngrwi.)  on  the 
east — Ploen,  in  the  royal,  and  Rantxow  and  Eutin,  in  the  ducal  por- 
tion ; Htormar  (Stormarn,  Lat.  Slurmarin.)  on  the  south — Glnckstndt, 
capital  of  the  royal,  and  Trittow.  of  the  ducal  portion  ; and  l>it  marsh 
(Lat.  Dithmartta,)  on  the  west — Meldorf  (Meldorp.)  capital  of  the 
royal,  and  Lunden.  of  the  ducal  portion.  The  greater  part  of  Holstein 
was  divided  between  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  duke  of  HoMrin- 
Gottnrp.  There  were  besides,  the  county  of  Ramieti  d (see  note  •,) 
the  iumdlction  of  the  four  cities  (Kiel.  Rendaburg,  Itzeho  and  Oldetilo,) 
the  two  imperinl  citirs  of  Hamburg  and  Luhee,  Ac.  (Hubner  ) — P. 

t Germ.  Clackstmdt  (Fortunate  Town.)—  Lat.  Tychopciis,  or  t'anitm 
Pori  unit.  (Hubner.) — P. 

* On  the  right  bonk  of  the  Elbe,  near  its  mouth. — Rrnnsbultel.  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  is  13  miles  N.  W.  of  Glue  kstndt. — P. 

“Gulf  of  Kiel  (Tuckev.) — Kivler  Wksh  [Dan.  Vtig,  bay  ] — (Ei*c. 
Metli.) — P.  * tfchwenlin.— 1\ 
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for  the  professors*  use,  many  of  whom  (thirty  in  num- 
ber)* give  lectures  in  their  own  houses.  It  is  particu- 
larly distinguished  for  medical  science,  and  the  number 
of  students  is  upon  the  increase.  In  180(5,  they 
•mounted  to  only  100 : in  18£0,  they  had  increased  to 
270,  of  whom  50  were  students  of  medicine.*  The 
opening  of  the  new  year  is  celebrated  by  the  students 
in  the  following  manner.  Before  midnight,  they  assem- 
ble in  the  market-place  within  a circle  formed  of  torches, 
and  when  the  clock  has  struck  twelve,  they  sing  Voss’s 
celebrated  hymn,  beginning,  **  The  year’s  last"  hour 
after  which  a general  huzza  hails  the  entry  of  the  new 
ear.  They  then  go  round  the  streets  with  their  torches, 
ailing  at  the  professors’  doors  ; while  a deputed  select 
body  enter  and  present  the  students’  congratulations. 
After  receiving  the  professors’  answers,  a bonfire  and 
hymn  to  liberty  close  their  proceedings.  The  library 
of  the  university  contains  60,000  volumes.  The  tone 
of  society  in  Kiel  is  decidedly  literary  ; and  the  univer- 
sity contains  among  its  professors  names  of  distinguished 
literary  eminence.  English  literature  is  held  in  high 
estimation.  Besides  the  university,  it  contains  a cele- 
brated I^atin  school,*  an  orphan-house,  a poor-house, 
two  infirmaries,  and  a botanic  garden ; besides  valuable 
private  collections  of  pictures  and  antiquities.4 

Renthburg • is  probably  the  best  built  city  in  Holstein  ; 
it  stands  upon  the  banks  of  a canal  which  unites  with 
the  Eyder.  It  is  important  on  account  of  its  arsenal,  its 
magazines,  its  barracks,  and  above  all,  its  fortifications. 
It  is  the  principal  fortress  of  continental  Denmark,  since 
the  fortifications  of  Gluckst&dt  were  razed.  Rendsburg 
is  interesting,  as  being  the  ancient  limit  of  the  Roman 
empire,  notified  by  an  inscription  on  one  of  the  gales. 
Heydc*  is  a small  town  only'  interesting  from  its  schools. 
Preetz ,*  upon  the  river  Swentin,  some  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Kiel,  contains  about  400  houses  and 
3000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  some  trade  in  the 
making  of  shoes  and  of  soap.  It  contains  what  was 
originally  a convent,  but  now  converted  into  a sanctuary 
for  the  daughters  of  the  Sleswick  and  Holstein  nobility.* 
It  possesses  also  an  orphan  and  a poor  house ; and  the 
pastor’s  library,  as  it  is  called,  founded  in  1681  by  a 
Hamburg  clergyman,  a native  of  Preetz’  contains  9000 
volumes.  The  Probsty 1 of  Preetz  is  a district  to  the 
eastward  of  Kiel,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Fiord, 
containing  a population  of  6000  souls,  occupying  twen- 
ty-four towns  or  villages.  The  name  is  as  old  as  the 
thirteenth  century ; and  the  people,  who  have  lived 
during  several  centuries  secluded  from  their  neighbours, 
are  believed  to  be  a colony  of  the  Wendiansk  or  Van- 


dals, who  inhabited  the  borders  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
towards  the  mouths  of  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula.  They 
are  large  in  stature,  with  a physiognomy  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  both  Danes  and  Germans  ; and  their  dress 
and  manners  also  differ  materially  from  the  people 
around  them,  retaining,  at  their  marriages  and  other 
great  occasions,  a variety  of  customs  and  ceremonies 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Till  vrithin  the  last  40  of  50 
years,  the  Probsteiers  bad  no  intercourse  with  strangers : 
it  was  positively  forbidden,  and  the  young  people  that 
married  out  of  their  own  tribe  were  excluded  from  the 
society  ; but  this  state  of  seclusion  is  gradually  wearing 
away,  and  probably,  before  the  lapse  of  another  half 
cenTury,  they  will  lie  completely  mingled  with  the  sur- 
rounding population.  They  are  an  agricultural  people, 
and  many  of  them  in  the  harvest  season  go  to  a consid- 
erable distance  for  employment.  They  are  also  skilful 
in  thatching,  in  plaiting  of  straw  and  similar  works,  be- 
sides weaving  and  spinning.  The  coast  of  the  Baltic 
here  is  subject  to  great  changes,  and  severe  injury  has 
been  done  hy  tempests  and  inundations,  large  tracts  of 
land  having  been  overflowed,  and  villages  overwhelmed 
or  insulated.  The  town  of  Preetz  is  the  residence  of 
th e probat  or  provost  of  the  Probsty.1 

To  the  south  of  Preetz  lies  the  small  town  of  Ploen, “ 
romantically  situated  on  a stripe  of  land  between  two 
lakes,  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  afford  room  for  a single 
street.  The  southernmost  of  these  two  lakes  is  particu- 
larly beautiful,  being  adorned  with  overhanging  woods 
and  highly  cultivated  hills,  with  an  island  finely  wooded. 
The  town  is  crowned  with  a castle  built  on  the  summit 
of  a steep  hill,  rising  from  the  end  of  the  principal 
street.  About  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Gluckstadt, 
and  on  the  river  Stor  or  Stoer,*  stands  Itzchoe*  anciently 
Essefeld,  sheltered  qn  the  north  by  considerable  woods. 
The  streets  are  handsome,  and  many  of  them  are  plant- 
ed, as  usual,  with  trees.  It  is  a town  of  some  impor- 
tance, and  has  ships  employed  in  the  Greenland  trade. 
It  has  two  churches.  As  early  as  809.  a strong  castle 
was  built  here  hy  Charlemagne.  Near  Itzchoe,  on 
a sandy  heath  to  the  south,  are  to  be  seen  a variety 
of  green  hillocks.  These  are  artificial,  are  called  Hti- 
nengraberj  and  are  monuments  of  the  old  warriors  of  the 
North.  They  are  not  uncommon  throughout  Holstein. 
Many  of  them  have  been  opened,  and  an  apartment, 
rude  enough,  is  generally  found  within,  containing,  be- 
sides an  urn,  an  old  sword,  axe,  or  other  weapon.  Near 
Albersdorff,  on  the  confines  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein, 
in  what  is  called  De  Hrut-Komp  (the  **  Spouse's 
Plain”)*  an  oblong  field  inclosed  with  hedges  and 


• Number  of  regulaf  profi-ssnrs  19,  beaddes  10  extraordinary.  (Morse.) 
—Number  of  professors,  in  1785,  twenty-four.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

* There  were  about  300  student*  in  1785,  when  Mr  Coxs  visited 

Kiel.  (Ed.  Enc.) — In  1818,  the  number  of  students  sru  only  107. 
(Morse.) — P.  * College — established  in  1708.  (Ed.  Ene.) — P. 

1 “ Kiel,  a handsome  town,  in  the  midst  of  delightful  scenery,  t* 
important  from  its  literary  and  charitable  institutions  The  library  of 
its  university  contains  o0,000  volumes.  It  is  built  on  a tongue  of 
land,  at  the  extremity  of  a gulf  of  the  Baltic,  and  has  a secure  harbour 
and  a flourishing  commerce  ;*  mare  than  500  vessels  enter  its  port 
annually.  On  a nill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  is  a handsome 
royal  castle!  built  by  the  inhabitants. "—This  is  all  the  account  of 
Kiel  in  the  original. — P. 

• The  commerce  of  Kiel  has  been  much  facilitated  by  ike  canal  of  Kiel, 
which  unites  ibe  North  Sea  with  the  Bnlllc.  It  commences  on  the  gulf  of 
Kiel,  three  miles  north  of  the  Iowa,  sad  terminal*-*  at  Remhliurg  m ihe  Ey*ler, 
which  is  iiAvigahle  to  its  mouth  in  the  North  Hca.  It  admits  vessels  of  ISO 
terns.  (Ed.  Ear.)— P. 

* The  <-a*tle,  winch  is  finely  situated,  has  an  observatory.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

VOL.  IL — NOB.  1UL  ISO.7  6 U 


• “ Rendebourg," — Rensburg  (Turkey  ) — Rendsborg  (Conway.) — P. 

1 Heide  (Hubnor) — P.  « Precx  (Ilubner.)— P. 

k Originally  a priory  for  nuns— since  the  reformation,  appropriated 
by  the  Lutheran  nobility  of  Holstein  as  a place  of  retreat  for  females 
of  thmr  number.  It  is  governed  by  a prioress,  assisted  by  a provost 
(male)  for  the  management  of  its  affnirs  and  the  protection  of  its  rights 
The  provostahip  ( prxArtey)  of  Preetz  is  the  domain  attached  to  tbe  con- 
vent. There  are  two  other  similar  establishments  In  Holstein,  vix.  ths 
abbey  of  Itxeboe  and  th*  priory  of  Ut*r»«n. — P. 

‘ Gsrm- prsistey.  provostship.— P. 

• Wends  (a  Slavonic  people.)— P. 

1 8ee  Downes'  Letters  from  Mecklenburg  end  Holstein.  Land 
1822.  ■ Phru  (Vosgirn.) — P. 

• Stor,  Stoer. — P. 

• It xr bo  (Hubner.)—  P. 

• Genu.  HuofHgrnbrr,  Giants’  graves.— P. 

a Germ.  Per  Brant- k'ltmp  (The  Bnde’e  Field  or  Enclosure.) — De  Brmt- 
Kamp,  mi^  be  in  the  Low  Saxon  dialect  of  the  country. — P. 
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nearly  encompassed  with  trees,  is  to  be  seen  an  im- 
mense mass  of  granite  supported  by  five  much  smaller 
stones,  and  forming  a kina  of  circular  chamber  within. 
All  round  the  bottom  of  the  hillock,  on  which  this  stone 
stands,  grow  oak-trees,  thorns,  sloe-trees,  &.C.  In  ap- 
pearance it  is  similar  to  the  cromlechs  or  Druidical 
altars,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be,  which  abound  in  Ire- 
land, and  their  origin  is  probably  similar.  To  the  south 
of  Itzehoe,  in  the  middle  of  an  elevated  sandy  plain, 
the  famous  obelisk  is  erected,  which,  according  to  popu- 
lar tradition,  was  built  by  Henry,  Count  Ran&au  * in  the 
16lh  century,  in  consequence  of  a wager  he  laid  with 
Frederic  11.  of  Denmark.  44  The  conditions  of  this 
wager  were,  that  the  Count  should  build  on  his  estate 
in  one  night  a pyramid  or  obelisk,  the  top  of  which 
should  be  higher  than  that  of  the  steeple  of  Krempe,  a 
neighbouring  village.k  He  accordingly  chose  the  loftiest 
situation  he  could  find ; and,  assembling  a number  of 
workmen,  raised  within  the  limited  time,  and  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  of  Nordho,  a low  and  rude  obelisk  of 
granite,  supported  by  a square  base,  the  top  of  which 
was  thus  more  elevated  than  that  of  the  steeple/’*  The 
obelisk  still  remains  ; but  the  steeple  and  church  of 
Krempe  were  blown  up  in  January  1814,  when  em- 
ployed by  the  Swedes  as  a powder-magazine.  The 
obelisk  has  several  curious  inscriptions  upon  it.  Henry, 
Count  Ranzau,  was  a man  of  eminence  in  his  age,  at- 
tached to  literature,  and  himself  an  author.  In  his 
castle  of  Wardsbeck*  did  the  celebrated  Tycho  Rrahe 
find  an  asylum,  when,  persecuted  by  his  enemies,  he 
withdrew  from  the  island  of  lluen,  and  there  did  he  re- 
main, till  invited  to  Prague  by  the  emperor  Rodolph  11., 
where  he  died. 

Klmshom*  is  an  extensive  and  handsome  town,  lying  on 
the  hanks  of  a small  river,  along  which  its  streets  sweep 
in  a direction  nearly  circular.  Some  of  the  houses  are 
very  old,  with  pious  sentences  inscribed  upon  them. 
Pinnebcrg  is  a pretty  little  town,  situated  on  the  skirt 
of  a forest,  and  watered  by  a small  river.  The  approach 
to  it  is  lined  with  oaks.  Oldeslokt ,f  another  handsome 
town,  is  situated  on  the  river  Trave,  and  is  distinguished 
for  its  baths  and  salt-works.  These  last  were  establish- 
ed in  the  twelfth  century  by  Count  Adolphus  II.  of 
Holstein.  Altona  f on  the  right  hank  of  the  Ellie,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  great  trading  city  of  Hamburg, 
is  the  second  city  in  the  Danish  dominions.  Its  trade 
is  considerable,  and  it  carries  on  different  manufactures, 
besides  embarking  deeply  in  the  herring  and  whale  fish- 
eries : but  the  contrast  is  striking  betwoen  the  constant 
stir  and  bustle  of  the  one  city,  and  the  comparative 
quiet  and  silence  of  the  other.  Altona  seems  a desert 
when  compared  with  the  never-ending  activity  that  pre- 
vails in  Hamburg.  It  is  built  partly  on  the  declivity  of 
a hill,  and  the  streets  are  for  the  most  part  wide  and 
•iry.  Hie  Palmaille  fPall  Mall)  is  a fine  street  of 
considerable  length,  with  handsome  houses,  and  along 
the  middle  of  it  runs  a shady  walk,  bordered  on  each 
side  by  a double  row  of  lofty  trees — oaks,  lindens,  and 

• Henry  Ranlzau  or  Ranzoviua.  (Ed,  Enc.)— Be*  not*  • p,1072. — P. 

• Krrmp-,  a town  in  Holstein,  n*ar  lUehn* — population,  1000. 
(Mors*  ) P 

• Downes'  letters  from  Mecklenburg  and  Holstein.  Lund.  1822. 

Wanabcck,  Lat-  Handr+burfum  (Ed.  Enc.) — Wandsbeck  (Baech- 

ing.V—P. 

• Elmeabarn  (More*  ) — P. 


acacias.  Altona  w'as  rounded  about  the  time  of  the  Ref- 
ormation by  refugees  of  the  old  religion,  who  did  not  enjoy 
in  Hamburg  all  the  liberty  they  wished  and  were  en- 
titled to.  Its  vicinity  to  that  city  excited  jealousy  in 
the  Hamburehers,  and  when  it  was  burnt  down  in  1547, 
an  ineffectual  exertion  was  made  to  prevent  its  being  re- 
built. Frederick  111.  of  Denmark  took  it  under  his 
especial  protection,  and  conferred  upon  it  many  favours.1* 
Notwithstanding  its  original  inhabitants  were  Roman 
Catholics,  Altona  has  ever  been  noted  for  religious  tole- 
ration ; and  at  this  moment  there  are  to  be  found  in  it 
all  classes  of  religious  parties,  with  perfect  freedom  of 
worship.  There  are  in  it  churches  or  chapels  belonging 
to  the  Lutherans,  German  and  French  Reformed,  Ro- 
man Catholics,  Mennonites,  German  and  Portuguese 
Jews.  The  most  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of 
Altona,  is  its  destruction  by  the  Swedes  on  the  9th  Jan- 
uary 1713,  a blot  in  the  history  of  that  honourable  peo- 
le.  Voltaire  relates  it  in  his  usual  lively  manner.  The 
lanes  had  burnt  Stade,  a city  in  the  dutcliy  of  Bremen, 
then  part  of  the  Swedish  dominions.  After  the  victory 
obtained  by  Stein  bock,1  the  Swedish  general,  at  Gade- 
busch  in  Mecklenburg,  over  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  he 
determined  to  aveugc  the  loss  of  Stade  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Altona,  then  a flourishing  city.  “ Arriving  in 
sight  of  Altona,”  says  the  historian,  44  he  by  a trumpet 
commanded  the  inhabitants  to  withdraw  from  the  place 
with  what  they  could  carry  with  them,  as  he  was  deter- 
mined to  destroy  it  from  the  foundations.  The  magis- 
trates threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  offered  one 
hundred  thousand  crowns  in  name  of  ransom.  Stein- 
bock  demanded  two  hundred  thousand.  The  Altonese 
begged  time  to  send  to  their  correspondents  in  Ham- 
burg, and  promised  payment  by  the  day  following.  The 
Swedish  general  replied  that  the  money  must  be  in- 
stantly paid,  otherwise  Altona  would  lie  set  on  fire. 
The  soldiers  were  already  in  the  suburbs  with  torches 
in  their  hands ; and  the  city  was  without  defence,  ex- 
cept a wooden  gate  and  a ditch  completely  dry.  On 
the  9th  January  1713,  during  an  exceedingly  cold  season, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  these  unfortunate  people 
were  compelled  to  fly*  A violent  wind  from  the  north, 
while  it  increased  the  cold,  helped  to  spread  the  flames 
throughout  the  city,  and  to  render  more  insupportable 
the  sufferings  to  which  the  people  were  exposed  in  the 
open  fields.  Men  and  women,  bending  under  the  bur- 
den of  such  moveables  as  they  were  able  to  take  with 
them,  hurried  along,  weeping  and  lamenting,  towards 
the  neighbouring  rising  grounds,  at  the  time  covered 
with  snow.  Some  people  were  to  be  seen  carrying  on 
their  shoulders  the  aged  and  paralytic.  Several  women 
newly  accouchees  escaped  with  their  infants,  only  to 
die  of  cold  on  the  rising  grounds,  from  whence  they  be- 
held their  homes  in  flames.  The  inhabitants  had  not 
all  of  them  left  the  city,  when  the  Swedes  set  fire  to  it. 
The  houses  were  almost  wholly  of  wood,  and  so  quickly 
did  the  flames  perform  their  work,  that  next  day  it 
would  scarcely  have  been  known  that  a flourishing  city 


1 Qu.  (Htirshtkr — Oldeelo  (Hubner  ) — Otde<«lo<*  (Voagien.) — P. 

* Aliens  nr  Alton*  (Vonjirn.  Mora*.) — Ailcnau,  Lai-  Aticnavia 
(Hubner.} — P. 

* In  1(140  it  became  subject  to  Denmark,  and  was  constituted  a city 
in  1004.  (Ed.  Enc.) — The  reign  of  Frederick  111.  extended  from  164B 
to  1670.— P. 

1 Magnus  Steinbock  (Sired.  Stnbock) — P. 
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had  stood  there ! To  add  to  the  misery  of  these  poor 
people,  thus  ferociously  driven  from  their  homes, — when 
the  a^ed,  the  sick,  and  the  women  of  feeble  constitutions 
dragged  themselves  to  the  gates  of  Hamburg,  and 
begged  admission,  it  was  refused,  on  the  pretext  that 
there  had  been  in  Altona  contagious  sickness,  and  that 
they  durst  not  expose  their  own  city  to  the  risk  of  in- 
fection !"*  How  true  are  the  words  of  the  English  poet : 
M There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart ; 

It  does  not  feel  for  man  !"  Cowrxn. 

The  remains  of  Klopstock  lie  in  a burial-ground  at  Of- 
tetuen,  a village,  which,  from  its  proximity,  may  be  reck- 
oned a suburb  of  Altona/  Between  Altona  and  Ham- 
burg are  the  cemeteries  belonging  to  the  latter  citv,  re- 
markable for  their  neatness  and  simplicity,  being  laid  out 
in  compartments,  intersected  by  avenues,  and  planted 
with  the  black  poplar,  weeping  ash,  lindens,  &c.  The 
fishing-village  of  Blankanese,"  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 
below  Altona,  is  deserving  the  attention  of  the  traveller 
from  its  cleanness  and  picturesque  situation. d 

The  small  duteby  ol  Lauenburg  formerly  made  part 
of  the  French  department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Elbe; 
by  the  treaty  of  1815  it  fell  to  Prussia,  and  was  by  that 
power  exchanged  for  Swedish  Pomerania,  which  had 
been  given  to  Denmark  by  Sweden  in  exchange  for 
Norwav.  This  duteby  is  divided  into  two  bailiwicks. 
Rat  ze  burg  is  its  capital,  picturesquely  situated  in  an 
island  on  a lake  to  which  it  has  given  its  name,  and 
communicating  by  two  bridges  with  the  opposite  shores. 
The  town  itself  is  built  entirely  of  red  bricks,  and  the 
houses  are  roofed  with  red  tiles,  so  that  to  the  eye  it 
presents  a clump  of  red  brick  dust.  It  is  a place  of 
great  antiquity,  the  church  having  been  erected  in  1157. 


■ Voltaire,  Hiitoir*  do  Charles  XII.  liv.  7. 

* Alton*  was  originally  a villa#*  in  the  parish  .of  Ottensen.  (Ed. 
Enc) — Ottensea  wo*  one  of  the  parishes,  constituting  the  old  county 
nf  Pinneberg,  that  fell  to  the  share  of  Denmark,  after  the  extinction 
of  the  house  of  Schaumburg  in  1640.  See  note  * p.  1074. — F. 

« Blankenese  (Morse  ) — Blankennie  (Tuckey.) — P- 

* “ Rendsburg  may  be  considered  the  best  built  town  in  Holstein;  it 
is  situated  on  tiie  banks  of  a canal  which  unites  with  the  Ejder.”  It 
is  a place  of  importance  from  its  arsenal,  it*  marines,  its  barracks, 
and  especially  it*  fortifications.  It  is  the  principal  fortress  in  continent- 
al Denmark/  now  that  the  fortifications  of  Gluckatadt  haT*  been  raxed. 
Hejde  and  Preetx  are  small  towns,  interesting  only  from  their  schools. 
Pinneberg  is  merely  a village,  but  Altona,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
ig,  next  to  Copenhagen,  the  largest  city  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  only 
one  that  carries  on  a flourishing  commerce  ; it  also  possesses  the  most 
important  manufactures.  It  contain*  all  th«  useful  institutions  and 
places  of  amusement  that  distinguish  opulent  cities,  and  it  is  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  herring  and  whale  fisheries." — This  is  alt  the 
account,  in  the  original,  of  the  towns  in  Holstein,  from  Rendsburg  to 
Altona,  inclusive.— P. 

* Rendoixirg ««  nlualed  al  die  point  when?  the  canal  of  Kiel  joins  the  EydfV. — 
It  is  divided  by  the  Ejder  inm  the  old  and  new  town  ; the  former  in  ijleswirk  } 
the  latter  in  Holstein.  (Tuckey.)  — P. 

t Its  nrrisoa  is  usually  3000,  but  it  has  accommodations  for  13.000  (Tuck- 

«v.)— P. 

' • “ Ratzcburg  is  its  capital , it  is  situated  on  an  island  in  a lake,  to 
the  last  of  which  it  has  given  it*  name.  By  means  of  the  small  river 
Wockenitx,  it  carries  on  an  active  communication  with  the  port  of 
Luheck.  But  what  is  peculiar  In  Ratxeburg,  is  the  circumstance  that 
two  of  it*  quarters,  called  DomJiolt  and  PaJmbrrg,  belong  to  the 
grand  duke  of  Mccklenburg-Strelitx  " M.  B. — The  town  of  Rater - 
DUTg  originally  belonged  in  part  to  the  county  of  Ratxebiug,  and  in 
part  to  the  bishopric  of  Ratxeburg  ; the  greater  part  to  the  former,  and 
the  cathedral  (titmhircA*,)  with  the  quarter  called  Palmberg.  in  its 
vicinity,  inhabited  by  the  principal  families  dependent  on  thr  bishop- 
ric, to  the  latter.  The  bishopric  possessed  only  this  part  of  Ratzeburg, 
and  the  bailiwick  (ami)  of  Schmnberg,  not  for  distant,  in  the  direction 
of  Lubeck.  The  county  of  Ratxeburg  afterwards  fell  to  the  dukes  of 
Lauenbnrg,  and  the  bishopric  to  the  duke*  of  Mecklenburg,  whence 
the  present  division  of  the  town.— P. 

1 M Faience" — delft. 


The  small  river  of  Wackenit*  forms  a means  of  active 
communication  between  Ratxeburg  and  tbe  port  of  Lu- 
beck. But  the  greatest  peculiarity  about  Ratxeburg  is, 
that  two  of  its  quarters,  called  Domholt  and  Palmberg , 
belong  to  the  grand-duke  of  Mecklenburg-Slrelitz.* 
LaiteiUmrg,  the  capital  of  a bailiwick,  is  the  most  south- 
ern city  in  Denmark  ; it  stands  upon  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  at  the  point  of  junction  of  that  river  and  the 
canal  of  Steckenitz.  It  contains  soap-works,  breweries, 
and  manufactories  of  common  Dutch-ware  :r  the  toll 
established  upon  the  Elbe  brings  in  75,000  florins  per 
annum.  Lauenburg  derives  its  name  from  an  old  castle, 
of  which  the  remains  are  still  seen,  built  by  Henry  the 
Lion,  and  named  in  honour  of  him,  Latcenburg  (Fort 
of  the  Lion.)*  In  this  castle  was  signed,  in  1803,  the 
treaty  by  which  Hanover  was  given  up  to  France. 

Situated  between  the  Shetland  Islands  and  Iceland, 
the  archipelago  of  Fctroc*  is  attached  to  the  government 
of  Iceland.  However,  this  small  archipelago,  which 
rises  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  belongs  to  Eu- 
rope; whilst  Iceland,  considered  in  a physical  relation, 
is  a dependency  of  Greenland,  a country  which  forms 
part  of  America.1  The  Feeroe  or  Fanrer  Islandsk  were 
discovered  during  the  ninth  century  by  the  Norwegians, 
who  formed  a settlement  there.1  They  gave  them  the 
name  of  Faraser,  from  the  word  faar , which,  in  the 
Scandinavian  language,  signifies  sheep,  because  that  ani- 
mal was  found  in  sole  possession  of  the  islands."  These 
islands  are  thirty-five  in  number,  seventeen  of  which  are 
inhabited.11  The  total  population  is  about  6000  souls.0 
Stramae*  is  the  largest ; it  is  thirteen  leagues  in  length 
by  five  in  breadth : Astcnec , to  the  west,*  and  Suderar , 
to  the  south/  are  the  next  in  importance  : the  others, 
namely,  Sander  e,  fVaargae,  Border,  fVindercre*  dimin- 


« Literally,  Lion- Fort  or  Castle, — F. 

k This  is  probably  intended  for  Ftsr oe  [F«r«  ?]— at  least,  it  is  so  ar- 
ranged in  the  Index  to  the  original. — See  notes  * and™. — F. 

• Iceland  is  described,  booklxxvii. 

• Faro  or  Ferro  Islands  (Guthrie.)— Faroe  (Ed.  Enc.) — Faros  or 
Faroer  Inland*  (Monw.) — Ferr®  Islands  (Tuckey.) — Fero,  Fare,  Faro, 
or  Faroer  (Enc,  Meth  ) — Fero, Ferm, or  Farrs;  Tit-  Insults  Olrssmrue. 
(HuHner.) — Hee  note™.— P. 

1 Tiie  Faroe  Islands  appear  to  hare  been  resorted  to  long  before  Ice- 
land was  discovered  [Iceland  was  discovered  about  the  year  ttfil),  by 
a Norwegian  pirate  named  Naddodr,  who  was  accidentally  driven  on 
the  coast  while  on  a voyage  to  the  Faroe  Islands  ;]  and  the  same 
cause,  the  subiugntion  of  the  petty  states  of  Norway  by  Harold  the 
fair  kairrd,  led  to  the  colonization  of  both  in  the  ninth  century.  [Ice- 
land was  colonized  from  Norway,  in  the  year  874.)  (Ed.  Enc.) — The 
Ferae  (Ftroer)  Islands  were  discovered  about  the  year  Hit,  and  be- 
tween MIX)  and  872,  three  navigators  visited  Iceland.  (Malte-Brun, 
Hut.  GU s.  p-  330.) — P- 

»«The  proper  Danish  orthography,  according  to  this  etymology,  is 
Faaraer  (Sheep  Islands,)  from  Dan.  fear,  8 wed.  far,  sheep,  and 
Dan.  trrr  (plu.  of«,)  islands. — Their  name  is  thought  to  be  derived 
from  far,  a sheep,  and  if,  an  island,  or  from  frr,  feathers,  or  finally 
from  (for,  distant,  os  relative  to  their  position  with  respect  to  Norway. 
(Tuckey,  vol.  iv.  p.  408.) — These  words,  in  Tuckey,  are  not  all  in  the 
Danish.  Far  should  be  faar,  and  Jforjtsni,  in  that  language.— P. 

■ The  group  consists  of  22  islands,*  of  which  seventeen  are  inhab- 
ited- (Ed.  Enc.  Tuckey.) — F- 

• 25.  (Mor>c. )— 4+ ; 12  large,  and  12  email.  (Vosgien.) 

• 5,500,  in  1827  (Slat.  Tab.  S600J — 5209,  in  1812,  by  census.  (Ed. 
Enc  )— 4409,  in  1782.  (Tuckey.}— P. 

9 Dan.  Stroma*  (Stream  Island ,)  the  central  island  of  the  group. 
— Stroma?  (Tuckey.) — Stromoe  (F.d.  Enc.) — Slromoe  (MorseJ — P. 

q This  should  W (Estrrtr*  (Don.,)  Eastern  Island  — Oalerm  (Tuckey.) 
— Osteroe  (Ed.  Enr.)— Osteroe  (Morse,)  It  i*  situated  to  the  east  of 
Btramar,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a narrow  channel. — P- 

f Sudtnre  (Southern  Island.)  the  southernmost  of  the  group. — Su- 
derrn  (Tuckey  )— Huderfte  (Ed.  Enc.)— Sudcroe  (Morse.)— P. 

• Sand* w ffcand  I.) — Vaagtre  (W  narrow  is  erroneous)— V aagfie  (Ed. 
Enc.)  Vaagm  (Tuckey .y-Bordtt*  (Table  I.V—  Vidtrae  (Farther  1.)  is 
the  correct  orthography,  not  Winder®* — Viderce  (Tuckey.) — *P. 
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ish  gradually  in  eixe,  and  are  surrounded  by  twenty- 
eight  still  smaller  islands,  the  i-atent  of  some  of  tvhicb 
is  less  than  a square  league.  The  greater  part  of  these 
islands  are  covered  with  mountains  of  igneous  origin, 
which  rise  from  1800  to  9000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  ; the  decomposition  of  the  rocks  of  which  they 
are  formed,  produces  a gravelly  and  blackish  earth, 
which  is  covered  with  pasturage  so  much  the  richer 
from  its  being  watered  by  numerous  rivulets  ; bays 
deeply  indented  surround  these  islands,  and  increase 
the  dangers  presented  by  a navigation  full  of  rocks  and 
rapid  currents.  The  climate  is  not  so  cold  as  the  lati- 
tude would  seem  to  indicate  ;*  the  frosts  last  little  more 
than  a month,  and  the  winter  is  seldom  rigorous  enough 
to  cover  the  bays  with  ice.  Summer,  however,  con- 
tinues only  during  the  two  months  of  July  and  August; 
but  by  one  of  those  compensations  which  the  wisdom  of 
nature  presents,  the  furious  storms  which  desolate  these 

* ^“7  lie  between  61°  30'  and  OJ9  30'  of  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween 7®  5&  and  10*  2fi'  of  west  longitude  from  Paris  [The?  lie  be- 
tween 61*  &K  and  63®  25V  N.  and  between  6*  1,V  and  7*  43  W.  long, 
from  Greenwich.  (Ed.  Enc)— P] 

b “ Legume*/' — This  may  signify  vegetable*  cultivated  foe  llkoir 
roots  or  leaves,  such  as  turnips,  potatoes,  cabbages,  Arc.  as  well  as 
pulse  or  leguminous  plants. — Barley  and  rye  are  the  only  cultivated 
grains,  and  carrots  ami  potatoes  the  only  vegetables-  (Taek*y  ) — The 
inhabitants  being  regularly  supplied  from  Denmark  with  barley  and 
rya,  and  sometime*  with  pease,  the  cultivation  of  grain  is  earned  to 
a very  small  extent-  Barley,  turnips  and  potatoes  are  the  principal 
crop*  cultivated.  (Ed,  Ene.)— P. 

* This  might  be  translated  very  fine  (ossrr  Jiae.i— In  the  Shetland 
Islands,  is  a breed  of  sheep,  running  wild  among  the  hills,  remarkable 
far  ti>e  fineness  and  softnes*  of  its  wool,  whkh  is  chiefly  employed 
for  knitting  gloves  and  stockings.  Some  of  the  stockings  have  been 
knit  so  fine  as  to  sell  at  40  shillings  the  pair  This  breed  is  also  found 
in  the  mountainous  part*  of  Sweden  ana  Norway.  Its  wool  !■  short 
and  very  fine,  like  down,  intermixed  with  some  long  hairs.  The  Ar- 
gali or  wild  sheep,  to  which  it  approaches  nearest  of  any  breed  appro- 
priated by  man,  nas  the  same  fine  close  down,  particularly  in  winter, 
under  a covering  of  coarse  hair.  Ed.  Enc.  art-  Shetland.  Rees'  Cyc- 


islands  purify  the  air,  by  dispersing  the  pestilential  mi- 
avrnat*  which  otherwise  would  threaten  the  inhabitants. 
Wheat  rarely  ripens,  but  barley,  rye  and  leguminous 
pianist  succeed  veil.  However,  the  rearing  of  cattle  is 
much  more  attended  to  than  agriculture.  The  horse, 
the  ox.  and  other  domestic  animals,  are  of  a %vod 
breed,  but  small  siae  ; tite  sheep  are  covered  with  a 
tolerably  fine  fleece.*  The  whale  and  herring  fisheries, 
and  the  pursuit  of  aquatic  birds,*  bring  great  profits  to 
the  inhabitants.  The  knitting  of  woollen  stockings  is 
also  beneficial  ;•  they  export  about  190,000  pairs  per 
annum.  The  Faroe  Islands  are  divided  into  six  dis- 
tricts and  seventeen  parishes/  the  government  of  which 
is  confided  to  a bailiff*  who  resides  at  Thorthavn,t  the 
only  town  in  the  islands.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island  of  Strcemoee;  a small  fort  defends  it, 
and  a church,  an  academy/  a Latin  school,  and  an  hos- 
pital, are  its  principal  edifices. 


art  Sheep  tSinehui'a-Stat.  Arc,  Scot,  vot  t it,  3tt#  (Dtluna,)  rat,  r. 
p.  186  fl/nst,)  and  vot.  x.  p.  196  (Brossay.) — r. 

* Bird -catching  t*  extensively  pursued  on  the  rocky  ©oast*  of  these 
island*,  in  a manner  Mini 3 or  to  that  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Nor- 
way, p.  1(M3- — P. 

* “The  knitting  of  woollen  *t Peking*  is,  next  to  there,  the  most 
profitable  employment." — Stocking*  and  knit  jackets  or*  at  present 
tii*  chi*f  article*  of  export.  (Ed,  Enc.  1617  )— r. 

* There  or*  seven  pariah es,  and  31)  places  of  warship,  in  tbs  islands. 
The  religious  establishment  i * under  the  superintendence  of  a provost. 
(Ed.  Rnc.^-P. 

< The  civil  establishment  is  under  the  direction  of  a military  officer, 
commanding  30  men.  Under  the  commandant  are,  the  laatdf&gei*  or 
treasurer,  who  also  perform*  the  duties  of  high-sheriflT,  and  the  avewl- 
ment  or  governors  of  district*  The  commandant  and  the  lun&fogtd 
both  reside  at  Thorshavn  (Ed.  Enc.) 

# Dan  land,  and  foged,  Lad  Iff  or  judge, 
t Dan.  sysse/awwid— ry«Wr  a district,  and  mo*td,  man. 

1 Dan.  THocsAarn.—Eng  77t err tJuttvn  (Tuekry.) — p. 

* * Gymnasium.’’— It  contains  a Latui  school,  and  a wooden  church 
covered  with  slate,  (Tuckey,)— F. 
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THE  DANISH  MONARCHY. 


Administrative  Divisions  of  the  Danish  Possessions  in  Europe. 

I.  DENMARK  PROPER. 

1.  DANISH  ISLANDS. 

pwvtoces  and  Dwtchlea.  I«taa4«.  Towns.  Po^UOon. 


Zetland* 

Funen 

Laatand 


Zealand* 

Man* 

Uombolin 

Strointee* 

Funen 

Langland* 

Luland 

Falster 


{CoZESHACZS*  , 104,000 

Runkilde  ‘2,000 

Frcderikshorg  1 ,200 

El*  incur  7,000 

Steele  1,000 

Rtmn*  2,500 

Thar  sham  1 ,500 

( Odesskk  7,000 

$ Sttnborg*  2JXXJ 

Rudkicrbing  1,200 

Mari  risk  2,000 

N k i- : ii  g*  1,000 


Aalborg 

VIborg 

Kibe' 

Aarhutu* 


Slrawick 


2.  NORTH  JUTLAND. 


( Aai  BORO 

AJMt 

( ThisinP 

1,000 

V tar  no 

6,000 

( Rina1 

2,000 

( Frederic  ia 

4,000 

( AarhuiV 

G,000 

( Handers 

4,500 

3.  SOUTH 

JUTLAND. 

Sleswicx 
Ftensborg 
Hut  urn 

III 

»3V 

Tandem 

2,500 

jipenrade 
leader  si  then 

3,000 

3.500 

A turn 

San  tier  borg 

2,500 

Femern 

Burg 

1,500 

Holstein 


Lauenburg 


II.  GERMAN  PROVINCES. 


Glockstadt* 

Aid 

Hmdstmrg 

Heyde 

l’reeta 

.iUon* 

Ratzebdrg 

iMumtmrg 


5.000 

7.000 

6.000 
*2,500 
3,000 

24,000 

•2,000 

2Jj00 


Population  of  the  Stotts  of  Denmark , according  to  the  census 
made  at  the  end  if  1827. 

EUROPE. 

Danish  province*,  comprising  the  dutcby  of 

Straw  ick  ■ 

Dutcby  of  Holstein 

Do.  of  Lauenburg 

Feroe  Lies-  


» “ 8d*land." — Sdande  or  fiteliwk  (Ene.  Meth  1 — Sclande  or  Zh- 
lande  (Voseien.) — The  above  are  French. — Zealand,  generally  in 
English  authors. — Lat.  Stlandi*  (Voegirn  ;)  ZeeJandia  (Hubner.) — Du. 
&dand  (Hubner.)— Germ.  Strland.—  Dan.  SjaUnd.  or  Sitrlsnd.— P. 

b Tlic  name*  in  small  capitals  are  thoae  of  the  chief  towns  of 
province*  ; the  name*  in  italics,  tho*e  of  the  chief  town*  of  bailiwick*. 
« Micvn,  p.  1071.  (See  note  M 4 Slxtemcee,  p.  1075—6. 

* Svemibnrg  (M.  B.  (p.  1071.)  Tuckey.  Pinkerton.)— Svenborg 
(Morne  Sevenborg  (Edfenc.)— Suevenborg,Bevenborg  (Vosgien.)— 

Sehwinburf  (Hubner ) — P. 

1 Langdand,  p.  1071.  (See  note 


1 ,621,270*] 
374,740  ! . 
36,640  ' 1 
. 6,500 


,037,150 


AMERICA. 

: : : : : : ; : : : : : : : 1$}  «*> 

Island  of  St.  Thomas  1 

St  John  V 46,290  46,290 

SL  Croix  J 

AFRICA. 

Coasts  of  Guinea— Christianaborg,  Frederika- 

borg,  and  eome  forts  .........  25 ,000  25,000 

ASIA. 

Hindustan — Tranquebar  and  Bcrampore*  . . . 61,000  61,000 

Total  of  the  Danish  poraeaeions  . 2,125,000 

Pints  of  the  Danish  Population  in  Europe. 

Surface  in  square  leagues  2,865  Inhabitant*  per  square  league  677 

I*0Uaiat*.  ttlegttimate.  ToCaL 

Births  in  1627  . - . 34,315  2U39  96,964 

Deaths  in  1827  . . . 86,160 

Excess  of  births  over  deaths 10,794 


Iceland  . 
Greenland 

Antilles  J 


Proportion  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  children  ....  1 to  14 

of  deaths  to  birtha  ...........  2 to  3 

■ of  births  to  the  population  . 1 to  50 

' of  deaths  to  the  population  ........  1 to  74 


European  Population  according  to  their  Language. 

Speaking  Danish  1 ,320,000  individuals. 

■■■■—■  German  ..........  550,000  ' 

Anglo-jutic* 18,000 

1 - ■ Friralandic*  . • 49,000 

.N  umber  <j/*  Domestic  Animals. 

Homes  500, W0.  Horned  cattle  1,100,000.  Sheep  1,500,000. 

Average  Exports  of  Domestic  .Animals. 

Stallions  3,000.  Mares  12,660.  Cowa  4,000.  Swine  18,000. 


Military  and  JVaval  three. 

Army 

f Ships  of  the  line 

Navy  <!  Frigates 

^Vessel*  of  inferior  size 


38,800  me n.v 

!*.!*.  7 

. . . . 18 


Finances. 

Revenue  in  franca  40,000,000.  Public  debt  270,000,000. 


« Sea  note  0 p.  1071. 

Tyated  (Morse  ) — Situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lym-Fiord, 
near  its  western  extremity. — P. 

» See  not*  ~p.  1071.  * See  not*  “ p.  1071 . 

I « Glockstam." — See  note  f p.  1072. 

■ See  note  1 p.  1075. 

• 44  Tranquebar  and  Frederiknngor.” 

• 44  Anglo*iotic."' 

9 “ Frisian  or  Frisic  (fVusa.)” — See  notes  ■ and  * p.  W64. 
i According  to  M.  Thaarup,  Danish  counsellor  of  state,  the  army, 
in  1895,  was  60,000  strong. 
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Europe  Continued — Belgium,  or  the  Netherlands  * 
The  country  inhabited  by  the  different  tribes  of  the 
Belga,  from  whom  Belgium  takes  its  name,  was  of 
mucli  greater  extent  than  the  modem  territory  which 
goes  by  that  name.  From  the  general  description  given 
of  it  by  Cassar,  and  a comparison  of  the  particular 
districts,  (so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,)  inhabited  by 
the  tribes  forming  the  nation  of  the  Belgte,  its  bounds 
seem  to  have  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Seine 
in  the  English  channel  to,  or  nearly  to,  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Seine  (iScyuana)  and  the  Marne  ( Matrona ) 
forming  the  southern  boundary,  anti  thus  to  have  em- 
braced not  only  tho  Netherlands  or  Belgium  properly  so 
called,  but  the  whole  province  of  Picardy,  aud  such 
parts  of  Normandy,  the  Isle  of  France,  Champagne  and 
Lorraine,  as  lie  within  the  above  line,  besides  part  of 
the  Prussian  States,  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  Rhine. 
In  this  country  lay  the  immense  forest  of  the  Ardvenna 
(Silva  Ardvenna,  Ctesar,  I.  5.)b  embracing,  it  appears, 
great  part  of  the  country  lying  between  the  Meuse  and 
tljc  Rhine,  and  the  remains  of  which  are  still  extant  in 
tho  Forest  of  the  Ardennes.  The  Bclga  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  bravery  and  their  determined  oppo- 
sition to  Roman  encroachment  and  usurpation.  Caesar 
styles  them  “the  bravest  of  all  the  Gauls,”  and  he  as- 
signs, as  reasons  for  this,  their  distance  from  the  civili- 
zation and  politeness  of  Roman  Gaul,  their  thus  liule 
intercourse  with  their  more  civilized  neighbours,  and 
their  frequent  wars  with  the  Germans  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rh  ine.®  It  is  obvious  from  his  own  account,  that 
he  had  but  little  to  boast  of  in  his  wars  with  these  high- 
spirited  tribes,  but  ultimately  they  were  borne  down 
under  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  the  gigantic  power 
of  Rome,  and  compelled  to  acknowledge  her  authority. 
Yet  it  would  appear,  that,  all  along,  some  of  the  tribes 
upon  the  coast,  as  well  as  their  maritime  neighbours  on 
the  north  side  of  tho  Rhine,  yielded  but  a nominal  sub- 
jection to  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  maintained,  till 
the  fall  of  that  empire,  a considerable  share  of  inde- 

* This  and  the  following  Book  are  gre&Uy  modified  by  the  transla- 
tor, in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  present  elate  of  Holland  and  Belgi- 
um. The  title  of  the  Book,  corresponding  to  this  in  order,  in  the 
original,  is  : Description  of  the  Kingdom  or  the  Netherlands. — Section 
First. — Dutch  Provinces ; — that  of  the  Book,  corresponding  to  tbe  neat, 
ia  : Description  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. — Section  Second. 
— Belgic  Province*,  and  th*  Grand  Dutchy  of  Luxemburg. — The  term 
Netherlands,  here  given  **  synonymous  with.  Belgium,  properly  in- 
clude* ail  the  Low  Countries,  and  la  so  used  in  the  expression,  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands.  Indeed,  Low  Countries  (Fr  Pays- Bat)  is 
» translation  of  Netherlands,  the  Teutonic  form  of  tin?  word  (Du. 
NttUrlxindtm ; Germ.  JS'irdrriandt  ) When  the  people  of  the  Nether- 
lands revolted  against  Spain,  the  seven  Northern  Province,  having 
united  unde-  * confederacy,  and  also  having  embraced  the  Protestant 
religion,  were  called  the  United  Netherlands  (United  Provinces,  or 
United  States,)  and  also  the  Protestaut  Netherlands,  while  the  ten 


II  pendence.  When  Rome,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centu- 
I ries,  fell  by  its  own  weight,  and  through  the  incessant 
j attacks  of  the  northern  nations,  the  Belgian  provinces 
became  the  prey  of  these  intruders,  principally  of  the 
Saxons  and  Franks.  Without  attempting,  where  in 
point  of  fact  history  gives  hut  little  information,  to  trace 
the  early  history  of  Belgium,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it 
formed  part  of  the  great  empire  of  Charlemagne,  but 
during  the  feeble  reign  of  bis  successors  both  in  France 
and  Germany,  it  fell  under  the  power  of  independent 
chieftains,  with  territories  more  or  less  extensive.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  many  of  the  cities  acquired  not 
only  immense  wealth  in  the  pursuit  of  commerce,  but 
privileges  amounting  almost  to  independence  of  their 
local  sovereigns.  In  the  fouiteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries, Belgium  fell  uuder  the  power  of  the  powerful 
house  of  Burgundy,  from  which  it  passed  by  marriage 
to  the  house  of  Austria  about  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  at  the  division  of  the  Austrian 
family  into  two  branches,  the  Spanish  (the  elder  branch) 
and  German,  it  became  part  of  the  immense  possessions 
of  the  Spanish  branch.  From  various  causes,  it  failed 
to  acquire  its  liberty  when  the  seven  more  northerly 
; provinces  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  remained  part 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy  till  the  war  of  the  succession 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when,  at  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  Belgium  became  part  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  German  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
With  that  family  it  continued  till  conquered  by  the 
French  in  1794  and  1795,  and  with  them  it  remained 
as  a part  of  ihe  French  empire,  till  the  downfall  of  Na- 
poleon’s power  in  1814.  In  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  who  utterly  disliked  an  alliance  or  union 
with  the  Dutch,  Belgium,  by  the  fiat  of  the  allied  pow- 
ers, became  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
under  the  Orange  family.* 

Let  us  now  cast  a glance  on  the  political  organization 
of  what  tea*  the  monarchy  of  the  United  Netherlands.* 
According  to  a constitutional  law  promulgated  on  the 

i Southern  Province.,  remaining  under  tbr  power  of  Spain,  and  ad- 
! haring  to  the  Catholic  religion,  were  railed  the  Spanish  Netherlands 
' (afterward.,  having  paused  under  the  House  of  Austria,  and  partly  into 
the  possession  of  France,  the  Austrian  and  French  Netherlands,)  and 
also  the  Catholic  Netherlands.  The  term  Netherlands  has,  however, 
though  improperly,  been  confined  to  the  Belgic  Provinces,  and  is  ao 
employed  by  Pinkerton,  while  the  term  Holland,  properly  the  name  of 
a single  province,  has  in  like  manner  been  extended  to  the  whole  of 
the  Dutch  Provinces. — P. 

* .Vy/m  Ar duenna,  Csmax.  Bell.  GaJl.  lib,  T.  h 3.— P. 

* Ce«r . de  Bel.  Gal.  lib.  I.  c.  i. 

11  The  above  paragraph  ia  added  by  the  translator  — P. 

* “ —on  the  political  organisation  of  the  Netherlands  ah  monarchy 
(nunuarckui  tv'erlandatae)"— kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  (See  note 
*.)— 1 The  original  was  published  in  182U. — P. 
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24th  of  August  1815,  it  was  governed  by  a king,  who, 
sharing  the  legislative  power  with  the  States  General 
divided  into  two  chambers,  alone  had  the  right  of  ma- 
king peace  or  war,  of  concluding  alliances,  ana  of  ratify- 
ing treaties.  There  was,  however,  an  obligation  upon 
him  to  advise  with  the  States,*  whenever  the  interest  or 
the  safety  of  the  country  demanded  it.  The  sovereign 
disposed  of  civil  and  military  employments,  conferred 
the  order  of  nobility,  and  governed  at  his  pleasure  the 
colonies.  He  proposed  laws  to  the  Chambers,  but  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  also  the  power  of  submitting 
propositions  to  him  which  he  might  adopt  or  reject. 
The  crown  was  declared  hereditary  in  tho  male  line, 
following  the  right  of  primogeniture ; but  females  might 
be  called  to  the  throne,  after  the  complete  extinction  of 
the  male  line.  The  nation  was  divided  into  three 
classes,  viz.,  the  nobility  or  equestrian  order,  the  order 
of  the  citizens  or  mercantile  order,  and  that  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  or  landed  and  agricultural  in- 
terest.k The  order  of  the  nobility  was  represented  in 
the  States  General  by  the  Upper  Chamber,  composed 
of  from  forty  to  sixty  members,  whose  prerogatives, 
conferred  by  the  king,  were  not  hereditary,  but  for  life 
merely.  * The  Lower  Chamber  comprehended  HO 
deputies,  nominated  by  the  provinces,  one  half  by  the 
Belgian,  and  the  other  half  by  tho  Dutch  provinces. 
These  two  Chambers,  forming  the  national  representa- 
tion, were  assembled  every  year.  In  each  province, 
questions  of  a more  immediate  or  local  interest  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  deliberation  of  deputies  from  tho  three 
orders,  who  formed  the  Provincial  States,  and  whose 
members  enjoyed  equal  rights,  equal  independence,  and 
equal  freedom.  These  States  assembled  as  often  as  the 
king  called  them  together,  but  at  least  once  a-year. 

There  are  perceivable,  in  the  ensemble  and  in  the 
details  of  this  organization,  advantages  not  possessed  by 
either  the  English  constitution  or  French  charter.* 
But  the  parliamentary  debates  of  the  Low  Countries 
revealed  to  Europe  the  vicious  tendency  of  many  laws 
then  in  force,  ana  certain  alterations  were  imperiously 
called  for,  such  as  an  alleviation  in  the  burden  of  taxes, 
and  the  introduction  of  various  institutions  indispensable 
to  the  happiness  of  the  nation,  viz.  the  entire  free- 
dom of  the  press,  the  establishment  of  juries,  and  the 
irremovability  of  judges.  The  punishments  attendant 
upon  delinquencies  of  the  press,  were  of  a severity  not 
proportioned  to  the  present  state  of  things.  One  law 
allowed  judges  to  inflict,  for  the  repression  of  certain 
offences,  arbitrary  punishments,  and  those  of  the  most 
degrading  nature,  such  as  branding  and  whipping.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  government  of  the  United  Neth- 
erlands4 was  altogether  opposed  to  the  necessities  of  the 
country  ; several  abuses  were  redressed,  and  the  new 
methods  of  instruction  were  not,  as  in  France,  through 
the  instigation  and  clamours  of  a stationary  but  powerful 
faction,*  stigmatized  as  both  immoral  and  dangerous. 
Hence  the  number  of  scholars  has  been,  in  Belgium, 

* « — to  communicate  hin  measured  U>  the  Stated.” — -The  person  of 
the  king  was  inviolable,  but  hid  minister*  were  responsible — P. 

* “The  nnhility  or  equestrian  order,*  the  order  of  the  towns,  and  the 
order  of  the  country” — the  last  corresponding  to  the  order  of  peasants 
in  the  Swedish  diets. — P. 

* In  oil  the  nations  on  ibe  continent  of  Gothic  origin,  the  nobility  its  called 
the  das*  or  order  of  Knights  (Germ.  RitUntaai,  Da.  Dan.  KuUUrttand, 
Sw*d.  KuLi'tr-ttuwL ) — P. 

* This  haa  a reference  to  the  state  of  thing*  in  France  previous  to 
the  revolution  in  1830. — Traiu. 


nearly  twice  the  number  of  that  in  France,  in  proportion 
to  the  population  of  the  two  countries/ 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  people  of  Bel- 
gium were  not  consulted,  when  the  Belgian  provinces 
tvere,  along  with  the  seven  Dutch  provinces,  formed 
into  one  kingdom.  The  object  of  the  great  European 
powers,  who  took  upon  them  to  model  the  smaller  states 
as  they  thought  proper,  in  carrying  through  this  union, 
was  to  form,  in  a quarter  which  had  always  been  open 
to  French  attack,  and  presented  no  proper  barrier  of 
resistance,  a state  sufficiently  powerful,  especially  when 
supported  by  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  to  repel  ag- 
gression on  the  part  of  its  southern  and  powerful  neigh- 
bour, and  prevent  Belgium  from  beaming  what  had 
been  so  often  the  case,  a mere  arena  of  contention  be- 
tween France  and  Austria.  There  were  many  things, 
however,  that  tended  lo  make  this  union  disliked  by  the 
Belgians.  Therr  existed  strong  feelings  of  aversion  to 
the  Dutch,  arising  from  different  causes,  among  others, 
the  difference  of  their  religion,  the  Dutch  being  of  the 
Reformed  religion,  while  the  Belgians  were  bigoted 
Roman  catholics.  Besides,  having  been  for  twenty 
years  united  to  the  French  empire  as  an  integral  part  of 
it,  and  finding  a ready  market  there  for  their  internal 
productions,  their  interests,  and  their  habits  and  predi- 
lections were  all  French.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  in  the  grand  dutchy 
of  Luxemburg.  In  such  a state  of  things,  much  wis- 
dom and  deep  and  continued  attention  to  the  interests 
and  feelings  of  the  different  parties,  was  on  the  part  of 
the  rulers  necessary,  to  reconcile  conflicting  opinions 
and  prejudices  on  one  side  and  another.  To  give  con- 
sistence, and  insure  duration  to  a body  formed  of  such 
heterogeneous  materials,  it  became  necessary  that  a pa- 
ternal government  should  guarantee  to  all,  by  means  of 
the  advantages  of  a representative  system,  liberty  civil 
and  religious,  showing  impartiality  in  the  conferring  the 
rewards  of  the  slate,  and  taking  care  not  to  shock  the 
prejudices  of  the  Roman  catholics  in  Belgium,  who  were 
naturally  jealous  of  a protestant  sovereign,  and  of  the 
predilections  which  he  might  be  supposed  to  have 
towards  his  Dutch  and  Protestant  subjects. 

There  is  too  much  ground  to  believe  that  the  Belgi- 
ans had  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  government 
of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  The  severe  measures 
which  were  adopted  to  check,  as  was  said,  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  Brussels  press,  with  the  manifest  partiality  of 
the  government  towards  its  Dutch  subjects,  combining  with 
other  causes  of  complaint,  and  with  the  dislike  that  had 
all  along  been  felt  towards  the  union  with  Holland,  pro- 
duced a spirit  of  almost  universal  dissatisfaction  through- 
out all  the  Belgian  provinces ; and  the  revolution  at 
Paris  in  the  close  of  July  1830  was  the  signal  for 
another  at  Brussels  in  the  month  of  August  following, 
which  has  ended  in  the  separation  of  Belgium  from 
Holland.  It  appears  that  the  allied  powers  have  con- 
sented to  this,  but  difficulties  have  arisen  in  the  final 

4 “ Pavs-Baa" — Netherlands  or  Low  Countries. — See  note  * p. 
1078— P. 

•“A  powerful  stationary  party” — party  opposed  to  the  progT«M  or 
improvement. — The  royalists  ana  liberals,  in  r rsne*,  in  relation  to  this 
circumstance,  are  celled  the  stationary  and  moving  parties  (parti  tta - 
twnnaire — parti  du  vumrtwnt.)-- P. 

1 This  statement,  in  the  original,  refer*  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  in  1829.—“  The  number  of  scholars,  in  proportion  to  th* 
population,  is  nearly  double  that  in  France.  I’- 
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settlement  of  the  Belgian  affairs  and  the  choice  of  a 
sovereign,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  expressed 
i a Belgium  to  any  member  of  the  Nassau  family  occupying 
the  throne,  and  the  offence  that  may  be  given  to  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  in  the  object  of  their  choice.  A short 
time  will  decide  a matter,  it  appears,  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  peace  of  the  world.*  Let  us  now  pro- 
ceed with  our  description  of  the  country. k 

In  Belgium  the  asperities  of  the  ground  are  merely 
small  mountains,  so  small  indeed  that  they  may  well  be 
considered  simply  hills : they  belong  to  a group  of  the 
Alpine  range  which  predominates  in  France,  and  which 
we  have  called  the  Franco-Cel  tic.*  In  like  manner, 
those  which  extend  into  the  grand  dutchy  of  Luxem- 
burg and  province  of  Liege,  are  merely  a prolongation 
of  the  chain  to  which  we  have  formerly  given  the  name 
of  the  Gmmmio-  VoigumA  • The  branch  of  the  Ar- 
dennes, which  belongs  to  the  same  chain,  extends  into 
Hainault,  and  the  provinces  of  Namur  and  Limburg. 

The  Low  Countries  are,  by  the  smallness  of  their 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  the  rendexvous  of  sev- 
eral rivers  which  flow  majestically  across  the  sandy 
plains  of  this  flat  country.  The  Scheld  ( L'Escaut ,)r 
on  quitting  the  French  territory,  traverses  part  of  Hai- 
nauft,  forms  on  the  east  the  boundary  of  West  Flanders, 
divides  East  Flanders  into  two  parts,  and  forms  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  East  Flanders  and  the  province 
of  Antwerp.  It  then  divides  itself  into  two  principal 
branches,  which,  in  falling  into  the  sea,  form  the  islands 
that  compose  the  province  of  Zealand.  The  Meuse, 
by  the  Belgians  called  Maas,*  takes  its  rise  in  Ix>rraine,b 


and  seven  leagues  from  the  frontiers  of  France,  at  tha 
city  of  Namur,  is  joined  bv  the  Sombre  ; it  then,  after 
watering  the  provinces  of  Namur,  Liege  and  Limburg, 
separates  North  Brabant  from  Holland,  and,  uniting  it- 
self to  the  Waal1  or  the  Rhine,  takes  its  course  to  the 
German  Ocean.  After  this  junction,  a popular  error 
gives  the  usurped  name  of  the  Maas  or  Meuse  to  the 
united  stream,  proceeding  upon  the  mistaken  notion  that 
the  Waal  or  Rnine,  the  greater  river,  throws  itself  into 
the  lesser  river,  the  Meuse;  whilst  it  is  the  Waal,  the 
principal  arm  of  the  Rhine,  which  conveys  the  united 
waters  to  the  ocean.  Other  arms  less  considerable  pre- 
serve the  name  of  the  Rhine,  and  disappear  amidst  the 
sands  near  Leyden  and  in  the  gulf  of  Zuyderxee.kl 

In  Belgium  there  is  no  lake  of  any  importance : the 
marsh  called  the  Peel,  in  the  provinces  01  Limburg  and 
North  Brabant,  covers  a great  extent  of  ground. 

A geological  Examination  of  the  different  formations 
in  Belgium,"  exhibits  in  the  most  elevated  part  of  it, 
namely,  in  the  mountains  of  the  grand  dutchy  of  I Lux- 
emburg, deposits  of  argillite*  which  extend  towards  the 
north,  surrounded  by  granitic  rocks,*  and  on  which  there 
repose,  towards  the  east,  reaching  as  far  as  the  Moselle, 
the  older  limestones*  containing  organic  remains;  to  the 
west,  on  the  contrary,  in  descending  towards  Brussels, 
the  argillite  forms  a great  basin,  filled  with  limestones 
containing  anthracite,*  the  combustible  of  the  older 
formations,  next  with  sandstone,  and  lastly,  with  all  the 
rocks  of  the  coal  formation/  What  is  roost  remarkable 
about  these  deposits,  thus  imbedded  in  the  midst  of  the 
schists'  from  whence  the  slate*  is  taken,  is,  that  the  rocks 


• The  allied  power*  hare  agreed  by  protocol  to  acknowledge  the 
Independence  of  Belgium,  or  a kingdom,  and  hare  guarantied  it* 
political  existence  aa  Much,  and  the  integrity  of  ita  territory.  The 
boundaries  between  Belgium  and  Holland  are  to  be  such  as  they  were 
between  the  Seven  United  Provinces  and  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
previous  to  the  French  revolution.  The  Belgian  Congress  have  elect- 
ed Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  for  their  sovereign,  who  now  (Nov. 
18311  occupies  the  throne  as  king  of  Belgium.  The  Dutch  have  re- 
centiy  invaded  the  country,  and  been  driven  back  by  the  troopa  of 
France.  The  line  of  boundaries  with  Holland  remains  yet  unsettled, 
and  also  the  position  of  Luxemburg,  the  province  having  sent  depu- 
tise to  the  Belgian  Congress,  and  being  claimed  by  the  Belgians  as  a 

Bxt  of  their  territory,  while  the  fortress  of  Luxemburg  is  held  by  the 
uteb  troops,  and  the  dutchy  is  claimed  by  the  German  Diet  sa  a part 
of  their  confederacy,  vested  under  their  sanction  in  tin*  king  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  reversible  to  the  duke  of  Nassau,  one  of  their  con* 
federates,  consequently  inalienable  without  their  consent.  (Bee  note 
c p.  1 092.)— Since  writing  the  above,  a treaty  for  the  settlement  of 
Belgium  has  been  formed  by  the  Allied  Conference  at  London,  which 
was  immediately  accepted  by  Belgium,  and  soon  ratified  by  Great 
Britain  and  Fraoce.  The  other  powers  delayed  their  ratification,  but 
the  most  recent  accounts  have  slated  its  ratification  by  Austria  and 
Prussia ; its  ratification  by  Russia,  and  acceptance  by  Holland,  re- 
maining still  undecided.  (May  lrfifth)—  P. 

k The  two  last  paragraphs  are  added  by  the  translator.— P. 
e Description  of  France,  p.  87B.  4 Ibid. 

• “ In  Belgium,  the  greatest  inequalities  of  the  surface  ought  rather 
to  be  considered  as  hills  than  os  mountains : they  belong  to  that  group 
of  the  Alpine  system,  which  extends  through  trie  interior  of  France, 
and  to  which  we  have  giren  the  name  of  the  Franco- Celtic.  Ccmse- 
foentiy,  those  wliich  extend  into  the  grand  dutchy  of  Luxemburg  and 
uie  province  of  Liege,  are  merely  a prolongation  of  the  chain  which 
we  nave  styled  the  Cttrao-Vosgian." — It  would  be  recollected  that 
system,  group,  chain,  and  branch,  form  the  series  of  divisions,  accord- 
ing to  wnicb  mountains  are  arranged  in  this  geography.  The  franco- 
CebU  is  a group  of  the  Alpine  system  ; the  Ccrcna-  rasgian , a chain 
•f  the  Franco-Cel  tic  group ; and  the  Ardennes,  a branch  of  the  Cere- 
no  Vcwgian  chain. — P. 

f “ The  Eseaut,  called  the  Schelde  in  the  dialect  of  Brabant  (BraAstt- 
— Scheldt,  iu  most  English  authors  ; Beheld  (Pinkerton)  j Germ. 
Du.  Schelde ; Fr.  Eseaat,  Escaxdl ; Lat.  Seal  die. — r. 

1 Du.  Germ.  Maas — Waasf  (Kilian,  1042);  Fr.  Meuse ; Eng.  Maes, 
Masse  or  Meuse  ; Lat.  Mosa.  — P. 

b This  statement  is  added  by  the  translator. — The  Meuse  rises  In  the 


department  of  the  Upper  Marne  in  Champagne,  and  then  Hows  through 
the  departments  of  the  Vosges  and  the  Meuse  in  Lorraine,  and  that 
of  the  Ardennes  also  in  Champagne,  before  it  enters  Belgium. — P. 

' 44  Wahal." — Du.  Wa al—Wati  (Kilian) ; Lat  VahaU*.— P. 

• Usually  called,  the  Zuudrr  Zee  (Southern  Sea.) — P. 

1 Bee  p.  101*3  of  this  vol. 

•■These  remarks  in  the  original  refer  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands.  They,  however,  apply  chiefly  to  Belgium,  Holland  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  alluvium,  or  at  most  of  tertiary  deposits. — P. 

• “SchiilM  ardoisiers" — literally,  roof-slate  schists  (clay  slate,  ar- 
gillaceous schistus,  or  argillite.) — P. 

• Argillite  sometimes  occur*  in  beds  in  gneiss  and  even  in  granite; 
it  is  then  considered  primitive,  and  furnishes  some  of  the  finest  roof 
slatrs.  The  most  extensive  deposits  of  argillite,  however,  are  transi- 
tion, surrounding  and  overlaying  the  gneiss  and  granite,  and  associ- 
ated with  graywacko.  Transition  argillite  also  furnishes  roof 
slates.— P. 

**  “ Calcaires  anciens" — transition  limcslonra.—Tn  the  country  lying 
between  the  Ardennes  on  the  west,  and  the  Moselle  ou  the  east,  and 
pervaded  by  the  chain  of  the  Eyfel,  noted  for  ita  extinct  volcanoes,  the 
fundamental  rock  is  chiefiy  clay  slate,  assoc rated  with  gray-wacke,  and 
succ ha roid  magnesian  limestone,  containing  trilobites,  consequently 
transition,  and  covered  in  a few  place*  with  hnrixnnUl  layers  of  new 
red  sandstone.  (Daubeny  on  Volcanoes  ) — In  the  account  of  the  Prus- 
sian province  of  the  l^ower  Rhine  in  this  geography  (Book  cxx.,)  the 
limestone  in  the  same  district  is  called  transition  {infermediairt ) — P. 

4 Anthracite  is  more  frequently  imbedded  in  clay  elate  or  gravwacke  ; 
but  some  of  tin-  black  transition  limestoues  contain  imbedded  masses 
of  anthracite,  of  which  then*  arc  examples  in  the  until  of  France. 
(Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

T The  following  is  the  translation  of  the  above  sentence,  copied  lite- 
rally as  it  stands  in  the  English  edition.  The  reader  may  consider  it 
as  a fair  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  the  translator  has  treated 
matters  of  science.  44  A geological  examination  of  the  different  earth* 
{terrains)  in  Belgium  shows  us,  in  the  moot  elevated  pari  of  it,  vix.,  in 
the  mountains  of  the  grand  dutchy  of  Luxemburg,  quarries  of  slate- 
atone  which  stretch  towards  the  north,  surrounded  by  granitic  rucks, 
and  above  which  there  lie  towards  the  cast,  as  far  as  the  hanks  of  the 
Mowlle,  ancient  limestone  strata  with  organic  remains ; toward*  th« 
west,  on  the  contrary,  descending  towards  Brussels,  the  vchisli  Ibrnt  a 
great  basin  filled  with  limestone  and  containing  anthracites,  the  com- 
bustible of  ancient  earths,  then  sandstone,  and  lastly  all  kinds  of  rocks 
of  carbonised  earth." 

' Argillite.  * 44  Roof-slats  ( ardoise ■).'* 
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which  compose  them,  in  place  of  presenting  themselves 
in  inclined  beds,  rise  vertically  to  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
and  hence  the  immense  coal-mines  in  the  environs  of 
Namur  and  Mons  must  be  worked  by  means  of  shafts.* 
What  convulsions  must  have  been  necessary  in  order  to 
give  to  these  strata,  originally  horizontal,  the  disposition 
which  they  now  present,  whether  we  seek  the  cause  of 
this  disturbance  in  frightful  sinkings  of  the  ground,  or  in  I 
elevations  from  beneath  proceeding  from  the  terrible  I 
action  of  subterraneous  fires ! Above  the  deposits  thus  | 
reposing  on  the  argillite,  other  more  recent  deposits, 
covered  by  the  chalk  formation,  and  this  again  by  the 
clay  and  sand  belonging  to  the  tertiary  formations,  ex- 
tend over  the  greater  part  of  the  Low  Countries,  from  : 
the  frontiers  of  France  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  while 
the  older  formations  occupy,  beyond  a line  which  may  ■ 
be  traced  from  Toumay  to  Maestricbt,  all  the  country 
extending  as  far  as  the  Moselle. 

This  country*  is  furrowed  by  a great  number  of  val- 
leys and  dales.  M This  irregularity  of  surface,”  says  a 
Belgian  savant,*  “ the  existence  of  a multitude  of  small 
streams,  and  the  mixture  of  naked  rocks  with  meadows, 
arable  lands  and  small  forests,  give  it  a very  picturesque 
appearance  ; but,  as  is  the  case  in  almost  every  country 
where  the  primitive  formations  predominate,  the  soil  is 
unfruitful,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  the  parts 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse, 
over  which  loose  deposits  of  secondary  formation  have 
spread  themselves  ; consequently,  agricultural  and  min- 
eral riches  are  there  found  united,  which  has  led  to  the 
remark,  that  the  miner  and  the  mineralogist,  accustom- 
ed to  inhabit  barren  mountains,  were  astonished  to  find 
themselves,  in  Hamault,  in  the  midst  of  plains  covered 
with  a brilliant  vegetation,  and  where  cultivation  is  car- 
ried to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection.”  The  same  ob- 
server has  remarked,  that,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Meuse,  the  disposition  of  the  valleys  presents  two  dis- 
tinct modifications.  Some  of  these  valleys  are  straight, 
wide,  and  of  little  depth,  bordered  with  gently  sloping  de- 
clivities, and  extending  from  north-east  to  south-west ; but 
they  are  intersected  by  irregular  valleys  of  greater  depth, 
running  in  every  direction,  and  serving  as  beds  to  rivers  :d  1 
a disposition  arising  from  the  geological  constitution  of  j 
the  country.  The  other  valleys  have  no  relation  to  the  ; 
nature  of  the  soil : they  have  not  made  their  way  through  ;! 
the  hard  rocks,  and  are  stopped  by  arenaceous  deposits. 
They  appear  to  demonstrate  that  the  excavation  of  val-  ! 
leys  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  erosive  action  of  water,  j 


but  to  the  disruptions  that  have  taken  place  in  the  hard- 
est rocks,  of  which  the  waters  have  taken  advantage  to 
make  themselves  a passage.* 

The  quartzose  rocks,  and  those  which  contain  am- 
phibole  and  form  strata  in  the  midst  of  the  slate  forma- 
tion/ are  quarried  to  a great  extent  for  the  purpose 
of  paving  roads  : in  the  formation  which  contains  anthra- 
cite is  found  that  great  variety  of  marbles,  constituting 
an  important  port  of  the  mineral  riches  of  the  I^ow 
Countries,  and  especially  that  kind  which  derives  from 
the  numerous  remains  of  marine  organized  bodies  imbed- 
ded in  it,  the  name  of  small  granite  (petit  granite.) 
The  same  formation  also  contains  in  abundance  rich  ores  of 
iron  and  lead,  and  gives  birth  to  the  celebrated  thermal 
waters  of  Chaudfontainei  near  Liege.  In  the  midst  of 
the  schistous  rocks*  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  a 
country  either  barren  or  covered  with  forests,  there  are 
quarried  those  whetstones1  which  are  sent  to  every  part 
of  Europe,  and  those  schists  charged  with  alum*  which 
are  sold  under  the  name  of  carpenters’  pencils  ;*  lastly, 
from  the  same  slate  formation  proceed  the  mineral 
waters  of  Spa,  which  have  acquired  in  Europe  so  great 
celebrity. 

In  regard  to  climate,  the  provinces  of  Belgium  differ 
from  each  other  chiefly  in  their  being  subject  to  a great- 
er or  lesser  degree  of  humidity.  In  the  outchy  of  Lux- 
emburg, the  climate  is  healthy  and  temperate,  but 
rather  moist  than  cold.  The  oak,  the  ash  and  the 
beech  predominate  in  the  extensive  forests  of  that 
province  ; horned  cattle  find  abundant  pasturage  ; the 
vine  is  there  cultivated  to  some  extent,  but  produces  an 
indifferent  wine ; fruit-trees  are  rare  ; wheat  succeeds 
with  difficulty,  but  the  inhabitants  derive  great  advan- 
tage from  the  cultivation  of  rye  and  oats,  ami  particu- 
larly the  potato.  In  the  province  of  Liege  the  at- 
mosphere is  often  hazy ; its  valleys,  fertile  and  well 
cultivated,  especially  tfiat  watered  by  the  Ourthe  and 
the  Embleve,  yield,  in  addition  to  the  productions  of 
Luxemburg,  wheat  of  excellent  quality,  and  its  territory 
is  equally  rich  with  the  other  in  forests,  in  game,  in 
swine,  and  in  horned  cattle.  The  air  in  the  province 
of  Namur  is  sharp  and  healthy  ; the  soil,  extremely 
various,  readily  admits  of  cultivation  ; the  sheep  have  a 
finer  wool,  and  their  flesh  is  much  more  succulent,  than 
in  the  two  other  provinces.  In  Hainault  an  air  equally 
healthy  is  breathed,  they  enjoy  a climate  equally  tem- 
perate, the  same  fertility  is  observable,  and  the  forests, 
although  more  scattered,  produce  timber  excellent  for 


* “ Pita  ( puiJs)" — not  levels, — P. 

b That  occupied  by  the  older  formations  (primitive,  transition,  and 
older  secondary.) — P. 

* M.  J.  J.  d'Omaline  d'H  alloy.  Mr  moires  pour  serrir  k la  descrip- 
tion g6ologi<^ue  dea  Fays-Bas,  de  la  France. 

* “ —serving  as  outlets  (te&m/emrttl)  to  rivers. ” 

* There  is  to  me  an  obocority  and  a degree  of  contradiction  in  these 
remarks  on  the  two  classes  of  valleys,  which  I have  not  been  able  to 
remove.  Is  it  not  intended  to  state  Otat  the  long,  regular  valleys,  ex- 
tending from  north-east  to  south-west,  are  those  which  intervene  be- 
tween the  ridges  formed  by  the  outgoings  of  the  different  formations, 
and  that  the  irregular  and  deeper  valleys,  are  those  which  cross  these 
ridges  ? Such  is  the  arrangement  of  the  valleys  in  England  between 
the  tertiary  basin  of  London,  and  the  slate  mountains  of  Wales;  the 
different  secondary  formations  from  the  chalk  downwards,  particularly 
those  between  the  chalk  and  the  new  red  sandstone,  forming  by  their 
outgoings,  long  parallel  ridges,  from  north-east  to  south-west,  be- 
tween which  intervene  valleys  or  troughs,  of  equal  length  and  par- 
allelism. These  ridges  are  crossed  by  irregular  secondary  valleys,  ev- 
idently of  posterior  formation,  and  apparently,  from  the  rolled  pebbles 
with  which  they  are  strowed,  and  wnich  abound  at  their  outlets,  of 
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aqueous  formation,  and  frequently  serving  as  passages  for  rivers, 
which  commencing  in  one  of  the  parallel  volleys,  and  running  for 
some  distance  in  the  line  of  its  course,  turn  abruptly,  without  being 
obstructed  in  their  direct  progress  by  any  solid  impediment,  and  cross 
one  of  the  ridges  by  a secondary  valley  into  the  next  trough,  and  so 
on  to  the  lowest.  The  corresponding  formations  in  Belgium  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  way,  the  longitudinal  ridges  and  valleys  are  the 
same,  and  the  course  of  the  rivers  is  similar;  hence,  I infer  that  tha 
two  classes  of  valleys  are  such  as  I have  mentioned. — -P. 

* Argillite. 

« Chaude-fontaine  (For.  Qu.  Rev.) — Chaufontaine—  in  a valley,  two 
leagues  from  I«irge.  (Vosgien.)— P.  h Argillite. 

1 44  llones  (pirrrrs  h roevir)" — novacnlite.  Generally  found  in 
argillite  ; the  striped  variety  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  Namur.— P. 

k Aluminous  Slats— a variety  of  argillite  ; employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  alum. 

1 44  Carpenters’  CTayons” — black  chalk,  drawing  or  marking  slate  ; 
a variety  of  argillite.  It  occurs  usually  in  the  vicinity  of  alum  slate, 
and  is  very  nesrly  allied  to  it ; but  it  contains  more  carbon,  and  less  rroa 
pyrites.  (Ed.  Enc.)— It  b from  the  decomposition  of  the  pyrites  that 
the  alum  in  these  slates  is  formed. — P . 
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carpentry-work.®  West  and  East  Flanders  lie  under  I 
the  influence  of  a humid  climate  which  frequently  gives  ( 
rise  to  dangerous  fevers ; the  summer  is  hot  hut  rainy, 
and  the  winter  cold  ; the  north-west  winds  often  render 
the  winter  formidable  in  West  Flanders,  by  the  inunda- 
tions which  they  occasion.  Roth  these  provinces  rear 
horses,  too  heavy,  indeed,  for  riding,  but  well  adapted 
for  the  draught.  The  other  domestic  animals  aro  re- 
markable for  their  fine  condition,  and  for  this  they  are 
indebted  to  the  excellence  of  the  pasturage.  The 
vegetables  which  succeed  best  in  Flanders  are  tobacco, 
hemp,  madder,  and,  above  all,  flax,  the  principal  riches 
of  the  country.  Destitute  of  forests,  hut  possessing  i 
abundance  of  peat,  they  make  great  use  of  this  as  fuel. 
The  provinces  of  South  and  North  Rrahant,  and  Ant-  ! 
werp,  are  healthy,  although  moist ; the  soil  is  particu- 
larly fertile,  except  in  the  northern  part  of  North  Bra-  | 
bant,  where  heaths  and  forests  of  pine  still  cover  some  j 
aandy  wastes,  and  where  peat  accumulates  at  the  bottom  j 
of  extensive  marshes.  Vet,  doubtless,  here,  as  has  been  J 
done  in  the  territory  of  Antwerp,  assiduous  labour  might  i 
transform  useless  plains  into  fruitful  meadows.  Lim-  || 
burg,  no  less  marshy,  is  occupied  to  great  advantage  j! 
iii  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  bees.  The  province  of  North  m 
Brabant,  noticed  here  from  its  immediate  proximity  to  |; 
South  Brabant,  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Holland. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked, b with  regard  to  the  |j 
agriculture  of  the  Netherlands,  that  it  lias  long  been  ; 
distinguished  both  for  its  productiveness  and  variety ; jj 
and  that  the  excellence  of  the  Flemish  system  of  ma- 
nuring, their  disuse  of  fallows,  and  skill  in  the  rearing 
of  cattle,  have  been  noticed  and  recommended  by  the 
most  experienced  British  agriculturists.  The  farms  in  i 
East  and  West  Flanders  are  in  extent  commonly  about  j 
ten,  and  seldom  exceed  twenty  hectares,®  while,  in  what 
ar*i  called  the  Walloon  Provinces,4  they  are  usually 
from  two  to  three  hundred  hectares.  The  industry  of 
the  Flemings,  without  the  use  of  the  wheel  plough  or 
strong  English  harrow',  has  within  two  hundred  years  : 
converted  a tract  of  land,  originally  a barren  and  sandy 
heath,  into  a rich  and  beautiful  garden  ; and  the  produce 
of  wheat  here  is  often  not  less  than  32  bushels  to  two 
of  seed,— of  oats  GO  bushels  to  three, — whilst  scarcely  , 
in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  does  wheat  yield  more  than  , 
from  eight  to  10  times.  Considerably  more  grain  is  | 
produced  than  the  population  requires.  The  total  value  I 
of  the  capital  employed  in  agriculture,  in  both  the  Bel-  j 
gian  and  Dutch  provinces,®  has,  from  apparently  accurate  j 
tables,  been  estimated  at  £133,153.333  sterling,  and 
the  gross  annual  produce  of  agricultural  industry  at 
£50,095,1  GO  sterling,  and  deducting  two-thirds  of  the  j 
gross  produce,  to  defray  the  price  of  seed  and  manure, 
of  labour,  of  repairs  of  buildings,  and  funning  utcusils,  i| 
loss  arising  from  the  mortality  of  cattle,  and  the  cost  of  ! 
the  food  of  men  and  beasts,  the  net  yearly  produce  i$  , 
£ 10,698,389  sterling. 


Mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  coal,  are  worked  in 
the  provinces  of  Liege,  Namur,  Hainault,  and  Luxem- 
burg, and  in  these  provinces,  there  were  in  1822,  93 
great  furnaces,  206  forges,  68  martinet  houses  (for 
hammering),  19  fouuderies,  17  iuminoirs  or  rolling 
houses,  and  12  tin  factories.  Excellent  bar  and  sheet 
iron,  axletrecs  and  nails,  machinery  and  implements  of 
ail  kinds,  are  there  manufactured.  Articles  of  steel, 
copper,  and  bronze,  are  made  in  Hainault  and  Namur : 
the  cutlery  of  Namur  is  excellent,  and  the  hardware  of 
Liege  of  the  best  quality.  The  woollen  manufacture  is 
carried  on  briskly  at  different  places,  and  the  Nether- 
lands cloths  are  much  sought  fur,  both  from  their  quality 
and  price,  and  arc  exported  both  to  the  north  of  Europe 
and  America.  The  manufacture  of  linen,  of  sail-cloth, 
of  ticking,  and  of  thread  both  for  sewing  and  lace,  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent  in  a great  variety  of  towns, 
both  in  Brabant  and  Flanders.  In  East  Flanders  thero 
ore  31,697  looms  employed  in  weaving  flax,  6124  lor 
cotton,  and  639  for  mixed  stuffs.  The  lace  trade 
has  not  much  increased  of  late,  years,  hut  the  laces 
of  Brussels  and  Mechlin  retain  all  the  delicacy  and 
richness  for  w liich  they  have  so  long  been  famed.  Tho 
cotton  trade,  both  in  the  spinning  and  weaving  depart- 
ments, is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent.  The 
spinning  establishments  are  principally  in  East  Flanders 
and  Brabant ; and  stulTs  of  all  kinds  are  made  in  abun- 
dance at  Ghent,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Courtray,  Bruges, 
Vpres,  Lokeren,  and  St.  Nicholas.  At  Ghent,  in  par- 
ticular, this  trade  flourishes,  as  may  be  judged  by  the 
fact  of  its  containing  68  steam  engines  for  spinning  and 
weaving,  while  25  years  ago  there  was  not  one  in  all 
Flanders,  the  first  having  been  erected  in  1805.  Ghent 
imports  annually  40,000  bales  of  cotton  wool,  and  the 
new  canal,  intended  to  communicate  with  the  Scheld  at 
Temengen/  will  give  additional  facilities  for  procuring 
the  raw  material.  There  are  considerable  breweries  at 
Louvain,  at  Brussels,  and  at  Mechlin.  The  breweries 
at  Louvain  brew  about  4000  tuns  monthly.*  There  aro 
sugar  refineries  at  Ghent  aud  its  neighbourhood  ; but  no 
distilleries  in  Belgium  of  any  importance.  By  a recent 
calculation, h the  annual  amount  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  Netherlands,  embracing  both  Dutch  and 
Belgian  provinces,  is  675  million  francs,  or  £28,125,000 
sterling,  and  the  profit  to  the  manufacturer  on  this  is  said 
lobe  184  million  francs,  including  the  interest  upon  his 
capital  and  stock. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Belgium  is  carried  on  almost  en- 
tirely from  Antwerp,  and,  it  would  appear,  is  greatly  on 
the  increase.  In  the  year  1822  the  number  of  ships 
that  entered  this  port  was  only  580,  w hile  in  1829,  they 
amounted  to  1028,  and  its  imports  in  a recent  year 
(1827)  exceeded,  in  all  great  articles  of  consumption, 
excepting  tea  and  tobacco,  the  two  great  sea-ports  of 
Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam. 

In  this  growing  country  new  roads  are  making,  and 


* M — produce  excellent  timber  (iou  de  charprntr..)" 

* The  Editors  [English]  ben  to  notice  that,  for  moot  of  what  follow* 
regarding  tho  agriculture,  manufacture*.  Ac.  of  the  Belgian  Stale*,* 
thev  are  iiuirbU-tl  to  a very  able  article  in  the  “ Foreign  Quartor- 
Jy  Review,"  No.  X.  Vol.  v. 

* Included  in  Uir»,  and  the  live  following  paragraph*.— P. 

* A hectare  in  equal  to  two  and  a-haif  English  acre*.  Eng.  Ed. 
P wtm  1 rood  35.4  rod*. — P] 

4 The  Walloon  dialect  is  epokeii  in  Liege,  Namur,  Hainault  and 
South  Brabant.  [Malic- Brun,  t,  viii.  p.  £19.) — P. 


• The  estimate*  were  made  before  the  Revolution  in  lr£10,  which 
ha*  *eparat«d  these  province*. 

1 Tenteuzen  (For.  Quart.  Rev.  No.  X.  vol.  v.) — Ter  Ncuzr  (Hub- 
m*r.) — Ti'rneuee  (Vo*gico.) — Situated  on  the  West  Scheldt,  12  milca 
S.  E.  of  Flushing. — P. 

• There  are  between  30  and  40  brewerie*  in  Louvain  which  m&k* 
about  4000  tuna  each  monthly.  (For.  Qu.  Rrv.  loc.  n/.)—  P. 

• See  Table  at  end  of  Book  CLI,  page  11)1. 
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some  of  those  lately  made  are  not  inferior  to  any  in  1 
Europe.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  old  canals,  which  1 
tend  so  much  to  facilitate  commerce  and  promote  inter-  j 
course  among  the  people,  two  canals  are  on  the  point 
of  completion,  viz.  one  from  Ghent  to  Temengen,1 
which  will  connect  that  city  with  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheld;  and  another  from  Charleroi*  to  Brussels,  and 
round  its  whole  circuit,  so  that  coals  may  be  brought  by 
water  to  every  part  of  the  city.  A third,  of  far  greater 
magnitude,  is  in  execution,  to  connect  the  Meuse  and  ; 
the  Moselle,  by  a course  of  fifty  leagues,  from  Liege  to 
Wasserbillig,  with  two  subordinate  branches.*  This  is 
expected  to  lie  finished  in  1835. 

In  place  of  entering  into  any  details  here  on  the  im- 
portune subjects  of  education,  literature,  &c.  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  Tables  which  are  placed  at  the  close 
of  Book  cli,  and  which  refer,  it  will  be  seen,  to  both 
divisions  of  the  late  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
These  tables  convey  all  the  information  which  it  would 
be  warrantable  to  introduce  into  a work  necessarily  so 
general  in  its  nature  as  the  present. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Belgians  are  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion. 
Under  the  recently  dissolved  kingdom  of  the  INether- 
Amds  this  conferred  no  peculiar  privileges : no  religion 
was  considered  as  being  that  of  the  state  ; all  enjoying 
the  same  rights,  and  equal  liberty.  The  newly  estab- 
lished state  of  Belgium  has  recognised  the  same  princi- 
ple. It  is  deserving  of  notice  here,  that,  under  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  charges  for  religion,  which  sup- 
plied the  spiritual  wants  of  the  whole  community, 
excepting  the  Jews,  did  not  on  the  whole  exceed 
£252,055  sterling,  for  a population  of  six  millions. 
The  revenues  of  the  church  of  England  are  four  mill- 
ions sterling  1 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Belgic  provinces  assimi- 
late in  some  respects  both  to  Holland  and  France. 
Their  soil,  higher  than  that  of  the  Dutch  provinces,  but 
less  elevated  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  French  de- 
partments, is  not  so  humid  as  the  former,  and  better 
cultivated  than  the  latter.  The  towns  in  Belgium  are 
bett«?r  built  than  in  France,  and  equally  neat,  equally 
clean  with  those  in  Holland.4  The  inhabitants  present 
several  points  of  resemblance  with  the  two  nations  be- 
tween which  they  are  situated.  The  Belgian  is  as 
honest,  and  as  much  a friend  to  independence  as  the 


Hollander  ; but  by  his  gaiety,  his  politeness,  his  gen- 
erosity, and  life  love  of  luxury  and  show,  he  closely 
resembles  the  Frenchman. 

I^et  us  commence  our  description  of  the  cities  and 
towns  of  Belgium  with  Anttrerp  (Flem.  Antwerpen , 
Fr.  Anvers )•  on  the  eastern  hank  of  the  Scheld,  which 
deserves  our  attention,  both  from  the  recollections  of  two 
memorable  epochs,  and  from  its  own  actual  importance. 
After  having  been,  as  is  believed,  the  city  of  the  Ambi- 
caretif  a people  of  whom  C«T$ar  speaks,  and  after 
having  survived  the  ravages  of  the  Normans  in  the  Dth 
century,  it  went  on,  increasing  in  greatness,  till  the  16lh 
century,  at  which  time  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  flourishing  cities  in  Europe,  possessing 
a population  of  more  than  200,000  souls.*  The  Dutch, 
after  they  had  thrown  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  ruined  the 
commerce,  and  destroyed  the  prosperity  of  Antwerp, 
by  sinking  vessels  loaded  with  stones  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Scheld,  thus  interrupting  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
excepting  to  vessels  of  small  burden. h Become,  after  the 
union  of  Belgium  with  France,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Two  Nethes,,k  under  the  fostering  care  of 
Napoleon,  who  saw  its  importance  in  different  respects, 
immense  labours  raised  Antwerp,  almost  immediately, 
to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  principal  maritime  cities  of  the 
French  empire.  Its  cathedral  is  the  wonder  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  buildings  in  Eu- 
rope ; it  is  500  feet  in  length,  230  in  breadth,  and  360 
in  height ; its  arches  are  supported  by  125  pillars,  form- 
ing 230  arcades.1  Several  paintings  of  Rubens  and 
other  great  masters  decorate  the  interior;  marble  pillars 
of  different  colours  ornament  the  choir,  the  chapels,  and 
the  portal;  its  spire  rises  451  feet  nbovo^the  ground, 
and  it  contains  one  of  the  finest  sets  of  bells  m Belgium.- 
Let  us  ascend  to  the  highest  gallery  of  this  pyramidal 
tower,  and  throw  a glance  over  the  magnificent  specta- 
cle which  presents  itself  to  view.  We  are  then  placed 
in  the  centre  of  a panorama  with  a radius  of  fifteen 
leagues;  we  see  around  us  in  every  direction  the  212 
streets  of  the  city,  and  its  twenty-two  public  squares ; 
we  see  the  town-liouse,  famous  lor  its  fine  architecture, 
and  the  houses  which  surround  it,  whose  height  is  so 
great  that  they  much  surpass  the  highest  in  Paris,  and 
whose  triangular  pediments,  with  noble  flights  of  steps,* 
indicate  their  antiquity ; the  exchange,  one  of  the  fines; 
in  Europe,  and  the  church  of  St.  James,  where  is  to  b« 


* See  note  r p.  lOeB. 

1 Charlrroy. 

^ « One  to  Ibe  Meuse  above  Dmant ; the  other  to  Mersch  on  the  small 
river  Klsr , which  is  to  be  made  navigable  to  the  town  of  Luxemburg 
(For.  Qu.  Rev.) — P. 

* " The  towns  are  an  well  built  as  in  France,  and  aa  neat  and  as 
contiguous  as  in  Holland." 

* Ilu.  Germ.  Antteeqtm. — Germ.  Antorff  (Hubner.) — Eng.  ArUierrp. 
— 'Fr.  Anvers. — Sjmn  Amberrs. — f\ 

f 14  Ambiraritrs  ’ — the  French  orthography  fur  Ambirmriti , a people 
in  Brabant-  (Caesar.  Bell.  Gall.  it.  § 6.) — The  Ambimreti  were  a peo- 
ple in  the  Viv&rais,  dependent  on  the  .KdiU,  (Caesar.  Bell.  Gall.  vii. 

* 693— P 

« This  statement  of  the  population  is  added  by  the  translator. — In 
ir*GH  the  trade  is  supposed  to  nave  been  at  its  greatest  height,  and  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  computed  at  200,000.  (Pinkerton.) — Ac- 
cording to  Guicciardini,  the  population  of  Antwerp,  when  its  com- 
mere*  was  most  flourishing,  was  100,000 ; but  Bunching  makes  the  ' 
number  of  inhabitants  200,04)0,  about  the  middle  of  the  Kith  century.  Jj 
(Ed.  Enc.) — The  preeent  population  is  (15.000. — P. 

k This  sentence  is  added  by  the  translator.— The  Dutch  fort  of  Lillo  I 
commanded  tlie  approach  to  the  harbour ; as  to  tits  supposed  impedi- 
ments, they  are  found  to  have  been  fabulous.  (Pinkerton.) — The  . 
Dutch  had  th«  complete  command  of  the  Scheldt  by  means  of  fort 


Lillo;  it  was  also  agreed  by  Philip  IV.,  by  an  article  in  the  treaty  of 
Munster  (Hi4f*,)  that  no  large  merchant  vessel  should  sail  to  this  city, 
but  that  like  cargo  should  first  be  unloaded  in  the  Dutch  porta,  and 
then  carried  in  small  vessels  to  Antwerp.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P.  , t 

* “ Denx~S?:tkrs.'' 

* So  called  from  two  nvers  of  that  name  (Wethe*)  which  join  tha 
Seheld  near  Antwerp.  Tr.  (The  Great  and  the  1-ittle  Netne  (Du. 
AVtte)  water  that  part  of  Brabant  to  the  east  of  Antwerp  ; they  units 
near  Lier  to  form  th*  Nethc  (proper,)  which  itself  unites  with  tha 
Dyle  to  form  the  RupeJ,  which  finally  enters  the  Scheldt  at  Rupsl- 
monde,  ti  miles  S.  of  Antwerp.  The  Dvle  receives  the  Demer  from 
the  east,  and  the  Senne  from  the  west,  before  it  meets  the  N*the.  P.J 

1 It  has  23ft  vaulted  arcades,  supported  by  125  columns.  (Deliccs  dsa 
Pays- Ban.  1.  i.  p 2M.  Liege,  17(21.)— P. 

■ The  tower  of  the  cathedral  is  4t&  feet  in  height,  including  the  cross, 
which  is  fifteen  ; its  dial-plate  is  :*)  feet  in  diameter,  and  !kMn  circum- 
ference. It  has  33  large  bells,  and  two  chimes  (rari/hm#-)  (Dfclicaa  dea 


Pays- Has,  t.  i.  p.  964.) — r.  . , 

• « Etagcs  en  forme  de  gradins"— rising,  story  above  story,  in  tha 
form  of  ateps.-Thrse  houses  are  built  in  the  Flemish  style,  with  tha 
gable  to  the  street,  and  with  the  stories  successively  diminishing,  till 
the  upper  part  of  the  front,  here  called  fronUm  (pediment,)  assumes  a 
triangular  form- — P. 
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seen  the  tomb  of  Rubens  ; and,  in  the  fine  square  of 
Meer*  the  former  imperial  palace,  buik  by  order  of 
Napoleon.  The  six  gales  of  the  city,  its  superb  quays 
and  docks,  the  magnificent  suburb  of  Bergerhout,  the 
port  capable  of  containing  more  than  a thousand  vessels, 
the  extensive  arsenal,  and  the  citadel,  one  of  the  strongest 
in  Belgium,  and  the  Sc  held,  whose  breadth  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  port  is  1600  feet,  all  render  magnificent 
the  appearance  of  this  city,  the  birth-place  of  Teniers, 
of  Rubens,*  of  Van  Dyck,  of  Jordaeus,  and  of  other 
celebrated  men.  Looking  towards  the  north-east,  there 
is  seen,  nine  leagues  from  Antwerp,  the  town  of  Turn - 
hout,  where  are  manufactured  laces  and  different  fabrics 
of  linen,  hemp  and  wool ; and  five  leagues  to  the  south, 
Ma  lines  or  Mechlin*  a large  and  well-built  city,  whose 
ancient  cathedral  is  a very  beautiful  edifice. 

These  boundless  plains,  whose  rich  and  fertile  extent 
the  eye  measures  without  obstacle,  do  not  present  one 
single  rising  ground ; there  is  nothing  but  a succession 
of  meadows,  arable  land,  and  woods.  Towards  the  west 
East  Flanders  is  seen  stretching  out.  with  its  twenty 
towns,  all  of  them  ri vailing  each  other  in  importance. 
Four  leagues  from  Antwerp,  wc  arrive  by  a magnificent 
road  at  the  elegant  town  oi  St.  Nicholas,*  rich  from  its 
manufactures;  three  leagues  beyond  that.  Lokcren  is 
watered  by  the  Dunne,  which,  rendered  navigable  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Scheld,  favours  the  important  trade 
carried  on  by  this  town  in  grain  and  in  merchandise  of 
every  description.  Still  farther  on,  three  leagues  from 
Lokeren,  shine  the  steeples  of  Garni  or  GArnf.'the  an- 
cient capital  of  Flanders,  which,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
V.,  surpassed  Paris  in  extent  of  ground.  Its  form  is 
triangular ; t]te  Scheld,  the  Lys,  and  the  two  small 
rivers  Lieve  and  Moere,  form  more  than  twenty-six 
islands/  united  by  more  than  .*100  bridges.  Traces  of 
Spanish  domination  are  still  to  be  recognised  in  trav- 
ersing this  city  ; many  of  its  houses  resemble  those  of 
Madrid  in  their  architecture,  which  forms  a singular  con- 
trast with  the  number  of  its  canals,  in  which  Ghent 
resembles  Amsterdam,  Magnificent  (juays,  spacious 
public  squares,  and  agreeable  walks,  in  a walled  in- 
closure of  four  leagues  in  circumference,  place  Ghent  in 
the  rank  of  large  and  beautiful  cities ; but  the  popula- 
tion being  only  about  70,000  souls,  and  therefore  small 
in  proportion  to  the  extent,  the  aspect  of  the  city  is 
after  all  monotonous  and  melancholy.  The  citadel 
built  by  Charles  V.  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe ; it 
is,  however,  of  no  great  strength,  and  only  gives  the 
city  a secondary  rank  among  the  fortified  towns  of  the 
Low  Countries.  The  cathedral,  a monument  of  the 
munificence  of  the  same  Emperor,  is  overloaded  with 


ornaments,  but  the  nave  is  magnificent.  The  neigh- 
bouring tower,  called  the  belfry,  has  a set  of  bells  cele- 
brated for  their  number  and  variety.  Philanthropy, 
together  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  possesses  rich  and 
valuable  establishments  in  this  birth-place  of  the  hellen- 
ist  Daniel  Heinsius,  of  the  sculptor  Delvaux,  and  of 
I the  astronomer  Philip  Laensberg.* — in  this  rich  and 
I industrious  city,  which  for  thirty  years  was  the  capital 
i of  the  French  department  of  the  Scheld.  Charles  V. 
was  born  in  this  city  *24th  February  1500.*  His  being 
a native  of  Ghent  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  cruel 
| usage  it  met  with  from  himself  in  person  in  1540.  The 
j crime  of  the  citizens  was  the  assertion  of  unquestionable 
rights  secured  to  them  by  their  sovereigns,  the  ancestors 
of  the  emperor,  and  their  inconsiderately  taking  up  arms 
( iu  support  of  these  rights.  Sensible  of  their  folly  in 
: attempting  to  resist  a power  so  overwhelming,  they  sent 
ambassadors  imploring  his  merry.  His  answer  was  a 
terrible  one.  **  Though  be  chose  to  enter  the  city  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  February,  his  birth-dav,  be  was  touched 
with  nothing  of  that  tenderness  or  indulgence,  which  was 
natural  towards  the  place  of  his  nativity.  Twenty-six 
of  the  principal  citizens  were  put  to  death  ; a greater 
number  were  sent  into  banishment ; the  city  was  de- 
clared to  have  forfeited  all  its  privileges  and  immunities ; 
the  revenues  belonging  to  it  were  confiscated ; its  an- 
rient  form  of  government  was  abolished  ; the  nomination 
of  its  magistrates  was  vested  for  the  future  in  the  Em- 
| peror  and  bis  successors ; a new  system  of  laws  and 
Militical  administration  was  prescribed ; and  in  order  to 
iridle  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  citizens,  orders  were 
given  to  erect  a strong  citadel,  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  which  a fine  of  150,000  florins  was  imposed 
on  the  inhabitants,  together  with  an  annual  tax  of  6000 
florins  for  the  support  of  the  garrison.”4  Ghent  never 
recovered  this  blow.  An  old  traveller*  says,  “ If  Ghent 
has  had  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  so  great  a prince, 
it  was  used  so  roughly  afterwards  by  him,  that  we  may 
say  it  had  been  better  for  that  city  lie  had  never  been 
bom.” 

Alost  (Flem.  Aalst ,)  on  the  banks  of  the  Dender , 
five  leagues  to  the  south-east  of  Ghent,  contains  a town- 
| house  remarkable  for  its  antiquity.  It  hail  formerly  the 
title  of  an  imperial  city.  Oudenarde  (Flem.  Oudcn- 
aarden)1  is  celebrated  for  the  battle  in  1708,  in  which  the 
French  were  compelled  to  yield  to  the  numerical  force 
of  the  confederated  army  of  Austrians,  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish, under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene  and  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.™  It  was  dismantled  by  the 
French  in  1745. 

Satisfied  with  the  magnificent  spectacle  beheld  from  the 


* TTw?  called  the  Mere  ii  so  wide  that  six  carriages  can  put 

abreast.  (Ed.  Enc.)— I’  B * 

* ^ h*? L added  bv  the  translator. — Ruben*  was  born  at  Cologne 
l;>77.  He  wns  fun  or  a counsellor  at  Antwerp,  who  had  retired  to 
Cologne,  during  the  troubles  in  the  Low  Countries.  He  however 
returned  at  an  early  age  to  Antwerp,  where  he  waa  educated  and 
•pent  the  greater  part  of  hi*  life,  and  where  he  died  1640. — I*. 

* ",  MaUy*  or  .Mtekelen," — Du.  Mrcktltn  ; Germ.  Mrrktln  ; Eng. 

Mtchhn  ; Kr.  M'lUru*  _P.  * 

* Du.  4Sf.  Mkltuu.—Y. 

Pr  Ga  d"4  Grni  ~ly'1  Gent—Ghendt  (Kilian,)  Eng.  Ghent; 

r ' ^iii  a,4iriin<Vft0u^y  aitnated  at  the  conflux  of  the  river*  Scheldt, 
Ly*.  Moere  and  Lieve,  which  intersect  it  in  various  directions,  and 
divide  the  town  into  26  small  islands.  (Ed.  Eivc.) — F. 

v * Jfl?,l,b*rghe  or  I-ansbergius  (Gorton)— lAnsberghe  or  Lands- 
berghe  (Diet.  llut.  Caen) — Lansberg  (Beauvais.)— P. 


b This  and  the  remaining  sentences  in  the  paragraph  axe  added  by 
the  translator. — P. 

1 Robertson's  Historv  of  Charles  V.,  B.  VI.  anno  1540. 

* Misson,  Voy.  d’  ftalie,  Ac.  [Max.  MLsson,  born  in  France,  of 
i Protestant  parents,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  ; a refugee  in 
England  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  he  accompanied  a 
young  nobleiuan,  os  his  tutor,  on  a tour  through  Holland,  Germany 
and  Italy  (1687),  and  on  his  return,  published  his  observations  with 
the  title:  .Vtmrrou  Voyagt  d'  It.ilie ; died  at  London,  1721.  (Beau- 
vais.)—P.J 

1 Fr.  “ Jtndenarde"  (M.  B-.)  Oudenarde  (Vosgien  ;)  Du.  .'btdmamrda 
or  Oudenaarde  (H  ubner.)—  P. 

■The  battle  of  Oudenarde  was  fought  Jlth  July  (N-  S ) 1708.  Ac- 
cording to  Tinda 1 (continuation  of  Kspin),  the  French  were  superior 
in  number  to  the  allies;  and  their  own  accounts  admitted  the  loss  of 
10,000  killed  and  taken  prisoners,  beside*  cannon,  Ac. — Translator’* 
.You. 
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top  of  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp,  let  us  now  traverso  the  • 
province  that  we  have  just  run  over  with  our  eyes  ; let 
us  follow  one  of  the  fine  roads  that  lead  from  Ghent,  its 
central  point,  and  direct  our  course  towards  Bruges,  the 
capital  of  West  Flanders.  Whoever  has  travelled  this 
country,  must  have  remarked  the  freshness  and  beauty 
of  the  higher  class  of  females,  whose  likenesses  we  cannot 
avoid  thinking  we  have  already  seen  in  the  pictures  of 
the  great  Flemish  masters,  and  the  plump  and  cheerful 
countenances  of  the  jolly  village  dames  which  the  pencil 
of  Teniers  has  so  faithfully  represented  in  his  village 
festivals  and  tavern  scenes.  The  cities,  towns  and 
hamlets  stand  so  thick  together  in  this  populous  country,  ; 
that,  astouishcd  at  the  sight,  one  can  only  exclaim  with 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  “ It  is  one  great  city** 

Hruges  or  ilruggen*  which,  while  Belgium  remained 
united  with  the  French  empire,  was  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  the  Lys,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  Flem- 
ish cities.  It  was  a fortified  town  in  867,  and  it  is  even 
possible  that  some  parts  of  its  walls  are  of  as  old  a date 
as  the  above  year.  The  streets  are  wide,  but  the  houses 
with  triangular  gables  give  them  a very  disagreeable 
Gothic  aspect.  The  principal  church,  dedicated  to 
Our  Lady,*  is  surmounted  with  a very  tall  spire,  which 
is  seen  without  difficulty  in  coining  out  of  the  river 
Thames.*  This  city  has  given  hirth  to  several  great 
men,  amongst  others,  to  Ixniis  Bergen, d who  invented 
the  art  of  cutting  diamonds.  It  possesses,  besides  an 
academy  of  painting  and  sculpture,  several  libraries  and 
rich  collections.  Its  harbour*  may  contain  more  than  j 
100  ships  ; but  after  having  been,  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  one  of  the  first  commercial  i 
cities  in  Europe,  its  prosperity  has  ever  since  been  on  I 
the  decline.  Still,  however,  it  maintains  frequent  com-  1 
niunirations  with  Ghent,  by  means  of  a fine  canal  which 
bears  its  name,  and  by  another  canal,  vessels  of  from 
200  to  300  tons,  come  up  from  Ostend.  [Bruges  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a fertile  and  highly  cultivated  country, 
and  living  is  abundantly  cheap ; but  the  population,  al- 
though still  considerable  (upwards  of  30,000)/  is  scanty 
when  compared  with  the  size  of  the  town,  and  the  de- 
serted look  it  has,  reminds  the  traveller  that  it  has  lost 
the  high  rank  it  enjoyed  before  the  evil  days  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spain.  In  the  great  church  of  Our  Lady,  there  j 
stands  the  monument  of  the  last  Duke  of  Burgundy,  , 
Charles  the  Rash,*  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Nan-  ] 

* u Rrui’t j nr  Brugge." — Eng  Fr.  Bruges ; Da.  Brogue — F. 

* M Nutre  Dame.” — The  church  of  Noire  Dnme  it  * very  beautiful 
structure,  and  it*  lofty  steeple*  wrve  a*  a sea-mark  to  the  ships  that 
visit  the  p-»rt  of  Oatend.  (Ed.  Enc.) 

e " Which  is  seen  swa  after  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Th*mea." — II 
The  steeple  of  Notre- Dsine  is  very  lofty,  and  is  observed  by  mari- 
ners as  they  approach  the  harbour  of  Osteod.  (Del.  des  Pays- Has.  t. 
U.  p.  377.)-P. 

4 Ixmis  Ib'Tghen  [Hubert  de  Berghcn.  Ed.  Enc  ] discovered  the  >■ 
method  of  rutting  and  polishing  diamonds  by  mean*  of  their  own  1 
powder,  in  !4:»G.  (Rees*  Cyc.) — r. 

* u Basin." — It*  port  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  canal  which  lead*  to  ij 
Oatend,  and  is  capable  of  containing  100  merchant  vessels,  and  from  i 
the  sluice*  which  are  constructed  on  the  Reve  canal  between  Bruges 
and  the  «eu,  at  I.ecke  and  PloMendnl,  vessel*  of  400  tons  can  easily 
approach  the  very  centre  of  the  city.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

I 9M00.  (But.  Tab.)—  P.  « Charles  the  Bold. 

k Killed  at  the  *i**gc  of  Nancy,  Jan.  5, 1477.  (Moreri.  Ileauvais.) — P. 

1 The  sentences  inclosed  in  brackets  are  added  by  the  trans- 
lator—I* , 

* u Ostende,”  Fr. — Du  Germ.  Ostende. — Du.  Oo#/-£iufe(  East- End), 
from  it*  position  in  relation  to  the  village  of  H'est-Ende  (West-End.) 
(Hubner.)—  Eng.  Ojtfnrrf— P. 

1 It  waa  lately  stated  in  the  newspapers,  that  since  the  revolution  j 


cy  1476>  His  remains  were  transferred  from  Nancy  to 
Bruges  by  his  great  grandson,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.)1 

Ostend ,k  with  less  than  a third  of  the  population  of 
Bruges,  since  it  contains  only  10,000  inhabitants,  is  also 
threatened  with  the  destruction  of  its  trade  ; already  its 
harbour,  encumbered  with  sand  and  gravel,  cannot  re- 
ceive large  vessels,  except  at  high  water.1  We  ought 
not  to  pass  by  here  the  famous  siege  of  Ostend  in  the 
war  for  Dutch  independence."  Indifferently  fortified,  it 
yet  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards  for  more  than 
three  years,  (from  5th  July  1601,  to  20th  September 
1604.)*  Above  300,000  cannon  shot  were  fired  by  the 
besiegers,  whose  loss  in  killed  amounted  to  73,000  men^ 
while  that  of  the  besieged  is  said  not  to  have  been 
greatly  inferior.®  When  at  last  it  surrendered,  it  was 
“ reduced  to  a men?  mass  of  ruin.  The  victors  marched 
in  over  its  crumbled  walls  and  shattered  batteries. 
Scarcely  a vestige  of  the  place  remained  beyond  these 
terrible  evidences  of  destruction.  Its  ditches  filled  up 
with  the  rubbish  of  ramparts,  bastions,  and  redoubts,  left 
no  distinct  line  of  separation  between  the  operations  of 
its  attack  and  its  defence.  It  resembled  rather  a vast 
sepulchre  than  a ruined  town,  a mountain  of  earth  and 
rubbish,  without  a single  house  in  which  the  wretched 
remnant  of  the  inhabitants  could  bide  their  heads — a 
monument  of  desolation  on  which  victory  might  have  sat 
and  wept.”* 

Nine  leagues  to  the  south  of  Ostend,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Yperlee,  stands  Ypre formerly  the  rival  of  Bruges 
in  industry  and  commerce,  but  its  population  was  then 
more  considerable  than  at  present.  It  has  still  manu- 
factures of  woollen  stuffs  and  lace,  but  its  real  impor- 
tance lies  in  the  fortifications  erected  since  the  peace  in 
1815,  If,  however,  we  wish  to  see  an  industrious  city, 
let  us  turn  our  steps  to  Courtray / divided  by  the  Lys 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts  ; its  trade  is  supported  by  its 
manufactures  of  fine  cloths,  napery,  and  lace,  which 
equal  those  made  at  Valenciennes. • Two  considerable 
fairs  are  held  there  annually.  CarBryck,  its  Flemish 
name,  appears  to  come  from  Cortoriamm , a city  of  the 
Gauls,  whose  site  it  undoubtedly  occupies.  Its  environs 
are  famous  in  history  for  a great  manner  of  battles.  In 
1302,  a French  army  was  defeated  by  the  Flemings  in 
the  battle  called  the  battle  of  the  Spurs,  because  the 
victors  found  upon  the  field  more  than  4000  gilded  spurs. 
In  1382,  Charles  VI.  of  France  avenged  this  defeat  in 

in  August  and  September  1KV),  the  government  of  Belgium  ha*  begun 
1 ' to  clear  out  the  harbour  of  Ostend,  which  had  been  neglected  by  th* 
Dutch  government. — Trim*. 

•This  account  of  the  siege  is  added  by  the  translator.— P. 

• Taken  by  Spinola,  Sept.  14,  1G04.  {Enc.  Meth.) — P. 

• The  Spaniards  lost  more  than  81,000  men,  and  the  besieged,  whose 
garrison  was  several  times  renewed,  mure  than  f>0,<KlO.  (Ene. 
Meth.)— P. 

f History  of  the  Netherlands  by  T,  C-  Grattan,  Lond.  1KW. 

• Fr.  Eng.  V*th,  Iprrj ; I .at.  ipra,  Iprtt ; Du.  Yperen — Ypsr  or 
Ijper  (Kilian  ;)  Genu.  Yptrn. — P. 

' Fr.  “ Oarfruy" — (imrfrtti  (Vo*gien  ;)  Eng.  C<nurtray;  Du.  Kart- 
r»k  (Hubner)—  Ctntriiek  (Kilian.) — P. 

• “ — fine  linens,  table  linen  and  lace,  the  last  in  imitation  of  that 
made  at  Valenciennes," — The  flax  which  grow*  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ho*  the  diameter  of  being  the  strongest  and  the  finest  in 
Europe,  and  the  good*  which  are  manufactured  from  it,  are  particu- 
larly celebrated.  The  manufacture  of  linen  cloth  and  table  linens  is 
carried  on  to  a groat  extent.  There  are  in  the  town,  522  bleachfields, 
17  for  linens  and  5 ft»r  thread.  The  lace  which  wa*  made  hero,  in  imi- 
tation of  that  of  Valenciennes,  had  a great  demand  both  in  Franc*  and 
England.  (Ed.  Enc.)— The  moct  important  manufacture  in  Valen- 
ciennes, is  that  of  lac*,  called  tw/cstfiemte*.  (Voegien.) — P. 
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a victory  obtained  at  Rosebecke,  where  the  Flemings 
sustained  a loss  of  40,000  men,  in  which  battlu  their 
leader  James  Artavelde,  the  far-famed  brewer  of  Ghent, 
was  killed.*  in  1704,  an  army  of  young  and  newly 
raised  Frenchmen  twice  defeated  at  Court  ray  the  old 
troops  of  the  Austrians,  supported  by  the  English  and 
Hanoverians. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheld,  Hainault  contains 
several  places  memorable  in  the  annals  of  war.  Near 
Tournay,  Fontenoy  recalls  to  memory  the  victory  ob- 
tained in  1745,  by  the  French  under  the  celebrated 
Marcchal  Saxe  over  the  allied  army  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  Fleurus  is  celebrated  in  the 
Spanish  annals  for  the  victory  gained  by  the  troops  of 
Spain  over  Count  Mansfeldt  in  16*2*2;  for  that  of  Mare- 
schal  Luxemburg  in  161)0  over  the  imperial  army;  for 
the  battle  of  26lh  June  1794,  where  Jourdan  defeated 
the  Austrians  under  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coboure,  which 
led  to  the  entire  conquest  of  Belgium  by  the  French ; 
and  for  that  of  15lh  June  1815  (three  days  before  the 
battle  of  Waterloo),  where  Napoleon  defeated  the 
Prussians,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat.  In  the  en- 
virons of  Mons,  St.  Denis  and  Stecnkerke  witnessed, 
in  1676  and  1692,  the  defeat  by  Luxemburg  of  the 
allied  forces  under  the  command  of  Wiliam  Prince  of 
Orange  (king  William  III.);  and  at  Jtmappe , Dumou- 
ricz  was  covered  with  glory  on  the  6th  November  1792. 
In  this  battle  the  present  king  of  the  French,  Louis 
Philip,  greatly  distinguished  himself.  The  Austrians 
met  with  a total  defeat.* 

Tournay?  two  leagues  from  the  frontiers  of  France, 
is  divided  by  the  Scheld  into  the  old  and  the  new  town. 
In  the  latter,  a superb  quay  planted  with  trees,  forms 
the  finest  and  most  frequented  promenade  in  the  city ; 
the  houses  are  well  built,  and  the  streets  clean  and 
straight.  The  other  quarter,  much  inferior  in  elegance, 
is  the  city  which  served  as  a residence  to  several  kings  of 
France  of  the  first  race,  and  which  was  erected  into  a 
bishopric  in  the  fifth  century.  The  cathedral,  whose 
four  dark  spires  are  seen  from  a considerable  distance,  is 
admired  for  its  beauty ; the  interior  is  overloaded  with 
sculpture  and  the  richest  ornaments.  It  is  believed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Cliilderic  I.,  whose  tomb  was  ac- 
cidentally discovered  in  1655,  in  taking  down  some  old 
houses  which  surrounded  the  church.  An  excavation 
seven  feet  in  depth,  brought  to  light  a leathern  bag 


[ containing  more  than  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold  and  as 
many  of  silver,  the  iron  part  of  an  axe  and  also  that  of  a 
javelin,  a sword-blade,  five  clasps,  a case  containing  a 
steel  pen  or  style,  the  hinges  of  two  writing  tablets,4  a 
small  bead  of  an  ox  in  enamel,*  and  two  rings,  one  of 
which  bore  a seal  with  the  words,  ChUderici  regia. 

! These  different  ornaments  in  gold  were  accompanied 
with  several  figures  of  bees  in  gold  and  silver,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  belonged  to  a royal  mantle;  the  whole 
j was  mingled  with  bones,  among  which  were  distiuguish- 
1 able  two  human  skulls  and  the  skeleton  of  a horse,  afford- 
ing  a proof  that  the  Franks  were  accustomed  to  be 
interred  with  their  anas,  their  clothes,  their  battle  horse, 
their  most  precious  jewels,  and  perhaps  with  some  spoils 
of  their  enemies,  for  one  of  the  two  skulls  was  most 
probably  that  of  a slave  or  of  a vanquished  warrior. 
Tournay,  which  might  accommodate  more  than  60,000 
souls,  contains  but  little  more  than  half  that  number  :* 
it  is,  however,  an  industrious  and  commercial  town,  and 
its  carpeting,  its  cloths, * its  camlets,  and  its  porcelain 
wares,  are  known  over  all  Europe. 

Quilting  the  fine  road  to  Brussels  at  Ath?  a small 
city,  known  from  its  college,  and  whose  fortifications 
have  never  been  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  enemies,1 
, we  take  on  the  right  hand  the  road  which  leads  to  Mons* 
j This  city,  which  derives  its  principal  wealth  from  its 
| coal  mines,  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Hainault. 

It  is  large,  and  strongly  fortified,  and  there  arc  few 
I places  that  have  suffered  more  from  the  inevitable  ca- 
i lamities  of  war.  In  1572,  Louis  of  Nassau  employed  a 

■ singular  stratagem  to  make  himself  master  of  it.  He 
disguised  some  of  his  soldiers  as  wine-sellers,  who  con- 
ducted into  the  city  several  carts  loaded  with  casks 
having  a double  covering,  the  outer  containing  wine, 

j and  the  inner  concealing  arms.  After  having  paid  the 
| duties,  the  pretended  wine-sellers  slew  the  guard  and 

■ custom-house  officers,  and  opened  the  gates  to  their 
j commander.  At  the  coal-mines  at  Homues,  near  Mons, 
ij  M.  de  Gorges  employs  2000  workmen,  for  whom  he 
; has  built  a handsome  town,  consisting  of  260  neat  houses, 
[ with  a garden  to  each.  The  streets  are  laid  out  with 
I uniformity,  and  well  paved  ; and  in  the  centre  of  the 
’ village  is  a large  square,  planted  with  trees,  in  which  is 
j the  ball-room  for  Sunday  amusements,  the  town-hall,  and 

the  school  of  mutual  instruction,  where  400  children 
are  gratuitously  educated.  The  workmen  have  the 


4 Thin  statement  respecting  Artavelde  is  added  by  the  translator.—  I 
James  Artavelde,  the  far-fauird  brewer  of  Glirnt,  was  killed  in  a in- 
mall  at  Ghent,  A.  D.  It  vu  hut  nun  Philip  Artavelde,  who  wan 

killed  m the  battle  of  Kosebecke.- — P. 

* “ FtmtemoW)  near  Tournay,  recalls  the  victory  at  which  I .on  is  XV. 
was  present/  t'lmrus*  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Spain  by  the 
victory  which  its  troops  (rained  over  Mansfeldt  in  1022,  and  in  the 
long  aches  of  French  victories,  by  that  in  which  MfirtJi-.il  Luxemburg 
defeated  the  imperial  army  in  lGtN>,  by  that  in  which  Jourdan  defeated 
the  English  and  Austrians,  nnd  which  delivered  Belgium  into  the 

Ciwer  of  the  French,  and  lastly,  *jv  that  two  days  preceding  the  evir- 
ated defeat  in  1815.  § At  -St.  Dr  run  and  &«nf-rr4r.)|  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Mona.  Luxemhurif  defeated  the  allied  forces  curiimanded  by 
William  of  Grange,  in  Iti7d  and  lfilfli/*  and  at  Jrmmapyr in  the 
tame  vicinity.  Duruourie*  covered  himself  with  glory  on  the  Lth  of 
November,  (W8." 

• Louis  XV.  is  said  by  hi*  ft  mine**  to  have  tunic- 1 the  victory  in  favor  of  ibe 
French-  (Russell’s  Mod  Fur.l— P.  f Fleiiry  (llol  user.) 

I Not  Count  Miinsfdd,  but  Ernest,  natural  son  of  Peter  Ernest,  Count  Mans- 

fcJd.-P 

$ Thi*  h doutalrs*  intended  for  the  Mule  «f  June  Huh,  usually  railed  ibe 
battle  of  Ltgay.  The  campaign  commenced  on  the  1;V.h.  during  which  day 
tbo  French  drove  the  Prussians  from  Thom  in  Fleams.  wt»erc  die  latter  look  a 
position,  last  wore  compelled  to  retreat  again  in  the  eieuiug.  Un  the  IGlh,  the 


French,  with  their  real  re  c«*i  of  Fleuruv,  attacked  and  defeated  Ibe  Prussians 
at  St.  Atnauil  and  Liny. — P. 

| Hlecnkerkeii  | llulmn,  )— Slecnkcrt-lt,  Sleinkerck,  Slciukcrque,  (Far. 

| McihuA— Sierakirk  (ting.) — P. 

| 15  William  111  then  prince  of  Orange,  attacked  the  quarters  of  the  duke  of 

: l.usemliutg  at  St.  Deni*  near  Mons,  after  the  treaty  of  hinteguen  was  signed 
i I lot  gained  no  decided  advantage.  (RioseD's  Mod.  Fur.) — Wiliam  1IL 
a Mem  pled  lu  surprise  the  French  army,  under  Luxemburg,  at  Sirin  kirk  ia 
1 •»'.*  -* . Uu  in  cut.  sequence  of  In*  mistakes,  the  battle  was  totally  last.  | Rus- 

<*ll  | — P, 

i **  Jemappes,  Jcmappe,  Gemappe,  Jeinninpet, — P. 

c Tournai. — Du.  Dosmik  (lltihn*r'i — Donick  (Kilian.)— P. 

4 4‘  —a  ea*e  containing  a style  for  writing,  the  binges  of  two  tab- 
lets—” 

* In  gold  enamelled.  (D£l.  des  Pa  vs- Bos.) — P. 

* Population.  :«t,(KtO.  (Slat.  Tab.)— P. 

* " Linens  {toil**.)'*  b Du.  stalk,  Artk. — P. 

* It  wn*  takrn  bv  the  French  in  10! '-7  and  1701,  by  the  alheo  in 
1707,  and  again  by  tin*  French  in  174f».  (Fnc.  Melh.) — -P, 

4 Fr  Erin  .0 "its;  Lot.  Mrmt  or  Mtmtt*  Hanntmitt ; Dn.  Bergen  m 
llmtgauwen  (liubner) — Berghtn  in  Hmtge vice  (Kilian  ;)  Germ.  Beef, 
•n  im  fbam*K  -The  Latin,  Dutch  and  German  names  signify,  the 
hill  or  htlU  in  Hainault — Mons  is  situated  partly  on  a hill  and  partly 
| in  a plain  on  Use  Tronille  — P- 
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gratuitous  use  of  store-houses  for  all  purposes,  and  of  1 
the  luxury  of  baths,  and  appear  happy  and  comfortable. 
The  benefits  which  a great  capitalist  has  it  in  hts  power  I 
to  coufer,  were  never  more  strikingly  exemplified  than 
in  this  village  of  Horaces.* 

Five  leagues  beyond  the  Sambro,  which  we  cross  •. 
near  the  town*  of  Merftei/e,  we  see  on  a hill  the  small 
but  strongly  fortified  town  of  PhilippcvilU,  originally 
the  village  of  Corbigni,*  but  fortified  in  1555  by  order  , 
of  Mary,  queen  of  Hungary,  the  sister  of  Charles  V'., 
and  to  which  she  gave  the  name  of  her  nephew  Philip  1 
II.  ; two  leagues  to  the  south-west  lies  the  town  of  Ma~ 
rienbourg*  a fortress  of  still  less  importance,  built  by  ; 
the  same  queen.  Dinant , on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Meuse,  is  defended  by  a good  citadel,  ami  contains 
several  churches,  one  of  which  appears  to  be  of  great  ! 
antiquity;  we  dare  not,  however,  admit  the  truth  of  the  1 
tradition,  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  a temple  of  Diana,  | 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  town. 

A road  alike  beautiful  and  picturesque  borders  the 
left  hank  of  the  Meuse,  and  leads  to  Aumt/r,*  built  at  I 


the  junction  of  the  Sambre  with  that  river.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  place,  renowned  in  all  the  wars  of  the 
Low  Countries,  ami  become  stronger  than  ever  since 
the  erection  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  has  j 


succeeded  to  the  Oppidam  Atuaticorvm,  mentioned  in 
Cesar's  Commentaries/  The  situation  of  Namur,  at 
the  confluence  of  two  great  rivers,  favours  its  trade  and 
industry.  Its  fine  cutlery,  and  the  manufacture  of  com-  j 
mon  pottery  and  leather,  occupy  a great  number  of 
hands ; the  sale  of  its  marbles  forms  one  of  the  most  j 
important  branches  of  its  trade.  Nothing  can  be  more 
enchanting  than  the  environs  of  this  city.  At  first,  you  , 
see  the  river  confined  betwixt  steep  mountains,  crowned  J 
With  thick  forests  ; farther  on,  its  bed  widens,  its  descent 


becomes  more  rapid,  the  ground  lowers,  and  its  waves 
press  rapidly  onwards  ; soon  you  see  meadows  extend  ; 
along  its  banks  ; it  then  proceeds  slowly,  taking  large 
windings,  as  if  to  enjoy  longer  the  freshness  of  the  beau- 
tiful verdure  ; its  surface  covered  with  barges,  and  its 
bed  bordered  by  a road  crowded  with  travellers  and 
fields  fertilized  by  labour,  present  a moving  picture,  ; 
which  renders  the  variety  in  the  landscape  more  inter-  1 
esting ; hut  we  must  quit  this  animating  scene,  rise  from  | 
hill  to  hill  towards  the  west,  and  descend  again  into  the 
beautiful  plains  of  South  Brabant. 

The  first  town  w o pass  through  is  Nivelles,*  once  a 
place  of  much  importance.  At  the  commencement  of  1 
the  thirteenth  century  it  was  surrounded  by  walls.  It  ■ 
has  three  suburbs,  five  churches,  and  an  hospital.  Forty  | 


* F«»r.  Quart.  Rev.  No.  X.  (Vol.  V.)  art.  “ Netherlands."’  [The 
above  account  of  the  village  of  llornue*  i*  added  by  the  translator. — I*.] 

b ••  Hi  urjf."  c The  kourg  of  Oirbigm.  |Enc.  Melh.1  — P. 

4 Dii.  fScrn.  Marienburg. — P. 

* Du.  .V*nnr*  {llubnrr) — .Yam*  (Kilian.) — P. 

1 CfiMT  dc  Bel.  Gal.  lib.  ii.  cap.  t£' — JM.  Tr.  [In  ill*  description 
of  llie  town  of  tile  .Uuatiti  [,'idmatici.]  in  the  pas«ge  here  quoted,  l»o 
mention  i*  mada  of  it*  position  on  the  Mouse  (Jfosa)  or  Sambre  (Sabi*.) 

It  i*  merely  stated  that  it  win  surrounded  on  all  aidt-a  by  strep  rucks 
and  p recipient,  rtcept  a single  gentle  acclivity,  not  more  than  200 
feet  in  width,  fortified  by  a double  wall. — D'Anviltr  place*  the  Oppi- 
dum  Jtdmalicorvm  at  Kalais  on  the  Mt-haigne,  a ainall  river  that  rulcra 
the  Meuoe  a little  above  Huf  (lt»  mile*  K.  of  Namur.) — P.J 

« Nivelle  (Eue.  Metli.) — Du.  Jhlrtl,  JVtjrel  < Kilian.} — P. 

a ••  —to  enjoy  the  diversions  of  society  (tics  distractions  dc  fa  tie  ! 
mandat*'  t" — There  ia  no  sign  of  exclamation  in  the  original. — Thin 
«m  an  abbey  of  secular  eanonesse#,  of  noble  family,  who  hud  the  i 

fin viJege  of  resigning  their  placra  and  marrying.  They  wore  the  re-  ; 
Lgioua  habit  m the  morning,  and  the  secular  habit  in  the  evening.  . 
(Enc  Meth.  Moreri ) — P. 


years  ago  it  was  celebrated  for  an  abbey  of  calmnesses, 
who,  in  the  evening,  quilted  the  religious  habit  to  enjoy 
the  distractions  of  a worldly  life  !*  Their  abbess  took 
the  title  of  Princess  of  Nivelles.  The  clock  tow  er  bears 
on  its  summit  the  figure  of  a man  in  iron  that  strikes  the 
hours  with  a hammer,  called  in  the  country  John  of 
Nivelles.  It  is  not,  however,  to  this  bell-man  that  we 
are  to  attribute  the  well-known  proverb  : “ He  resem- 
bles the  dog  of  John  of  Nivelles,  who  Jlies  when  he  is 
called This  proverb  arose  from  the  following  circum- 
stance : — According  to  the  accounts  of  several  historians, 
John  11.  of  .Montmorency,1  father  of  John,  lord  of  Ni- 
velles, and  of  Louis,  baron  of  Fosseu,*  married  as  his 
second  wife  Margaret  of  Orgeniont ; the  two  young 
men,  w ho  probably  were  not  very  well  pleased  with  their 
stepmother,  withdrew'  to  the  court  of  the  count  of  Flan- 
ders, and  became  the  origin  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
house  of  Montmorency.  Their  father  summoned  them 
in  vain  to  return,  and  on  their  refusal,  treated  them  as 
dogs,  and  disinherited  them.  The  summons  had  been 
given  to  the  elder  brother,  John  of  Nivelles,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  popular  saying  above  quoted. 

Quitting  the  small  plateau  of  Nivelles,  let  us  advance 
iuto  those  plains  where  the  armies  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, under  Napoleon  and  Wellington,  met  to  decide 
the  destiny  of  Europe.1  Quatre  Bras , La  Belle  Alli- 
ance, Mont  St.  Jean  and  Waterloo  are  before  us,  places 
w hich  recal  to  remembrance  the  bloody  struggle,  which 
the  soldiers  on  both  sides  maintained  with  heroic  courage, 
in  spite  of  the  faults  of  the  two  chiefs,  and  in  w hich  vic- 
tory, faithless  to  him  who  thought  he  had  gained  it,  turned 
to  the  side  of  him  who  did  not  expect  it.  Brussels  or 
Bruxelles ,"  the  metropolis  of  all  the  Belgian  provinces,* 
and  also  the  capital  of  the  province  of  South  Brabant, 
is  only  four  leagues  from  this  field  of  battle,  which  is  now 
conspicuous  from  a hill  raised  by  the  art  of  man,  and 
surmounted  with  the  Belgic  lion,  a gigantic  figure,  in 
cast  iron.  The  origin  of  this  city  dates  from  the  eighth 
century.  St.  Gerius,*  bishop  of  Arras  and  Cambray, 
founded  a chapel  in  a small  island  formed  by  the  Senno, 
and  this  island  became  the  city  of  Brussels, P chosen, 
from  its  agreeable  situation,  by  Otho  II.  as  his  residence, 
and  which  afterwards  became  that  of  the  dukes  of  I*or- 
raine,  the  dukes  of  Brabant,  and  the  Austrian  govern- 
ors. Joseph  11.  transformed  its  ancient  fortifications* 
into  a fine  promenade ; it  was  a city  surrounded  merely 
by  a wall,  when,  from  the  rank  of  the  capital  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  it  descended  in  1*94  to  that  of 
the  chief  place  of  the  French  department  of  the  Dyle. 
It  is  built  on  uneven  ground,  and  several  of  its  streets 

1 Baron  of  Montmorency.  (Enc.  Meth.)— P. 

• Fodhpiit  (Mnrrri.  Enc.  Metli.) — Fusseux,  a bvurg  In  Artois,  3 
leagues  8.  W.  of  Arras.  (Vosgien.)—  P. 

1 “—where  all  the  rnnin  of  Europe  met  to  overthrow  a famous 
conqueror.” 

■“  liras  dies  or  Brussel."— -Eng.  Brussels  ; Fr.  Brux  tilts ; Du.  Bru*~ 
stl—Bntrssd  (Kilian:)  Germ.  Brussel. — P. 

• At  present,  the  rapital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Belgium.— P. 

• 14  St.  G«ri." — St-  Gery,  in  the  beginning  of  the  "th  century,  built 
a chaprt  in  a small  island,  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  Senne,  and 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  neighbouring  peasant* ; numerous  huts 
were  consequently  erected  along  the  hanks  of  the  river in  a short 
time,  they  increased  to  a considerable  village,  to  which  was  given  tha 
name  uf  Brussel  {hermitage  bridge,')  nnd  as  early  as  tile  year  900,  it 
had  both  a market  and  a castle.  <Ed.  Enc.)— P. 

• Du.  brug  |A ruggr.  KUisn.J  a bridge,  and  cells,  a Cell.— -P. 

f 14  Brussetla," — See  not*  ♦. 

a Its  walls  were  erected  in  1379-  (Ed,  Enc.) — P. 
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tic  v ci  y sioep.  Thf  lower  part  of  the  city,  the  least 
healthy  and  tne  least  regular,  contains  many  houses  in 
the  Gothic  style ; but  the  quarter  adjoining  to  the  Park, 
a magnificent  promenade,  ornamented  with  marble 
statues,  is  composed  of  wide  streets,  regularly  laid  out, 
and  of  houses  elegantly  built ; some  of  them,  however, 
arc  painted  green,  yellow,  or  grey,  according  to  a cus- 
tom prevalent  in  both  Holland  and  Belgium.  There 
are  reckoned  in  the  whole  city  290  streets,  13,000 
houses,  27  bridges,  and  8 public  squares.  The  finest 
snuare  is  the  Place  Royal  e,*  the  quadrangular  outline 
of  which  is  formed  by  the  fine  portal  of  the  church  of 
St.  James  of  Condenberg,*  by  many  magnificent  edifices, 
and  by  four  porticoes.  The  great  square*  offers  an  as- 
pect altogether  different ; the  buildings  that  surround  it 
are  of  various  kinds  of  architecture,  Spanish,  Flemish, 
and  Gothic ; the  principal  is  the  Hotel  de  Ville,4  a 
building  flanked  by  five  hexagonal  turrets,  and  sur- 
mounted bv  a steeple  366  feet  in  height,  crowned  with 
a statue  of  St.  Michael,*  in  gilt  copper,  17  feet  high, 
and  turning  upon  a pivot  by  the  slightest  wind.  The 
building  of  this  tower  took  place  in  1445/  The  interior 
of  the  edifice  is  still  in  the  same  state  of  decoration  as 
when  Charles  V.,  in  1555,  excited  to  it  by  the  embar- 
rassments caused  by  a clergv  who  reproached  him  with 
his  pretended  toleration,  abdicated  the  sovereignly  of 
half  the  world  in  favor  of  the  fanatical  Philip  it.  It  is 
in  front  of  this  Hotel  de  Ville,  as  in  front  of  that  in 
Paris,  that  municipal  ceremonies  and  executions  of 
criminals  take  place,  a monstrous  conjunction,  which  it 
is  painful  to  take  notice  of  as  existing  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  great  square  of  Sablon*  is  ornamented 
with  a beautiful  fountain  in  white  marble,  representing  a 
Minerva  seated.  The  square  of  St.  Michael  is  not  of 
great  extent,  but  it  is  planted  with  trees,  and  surround- 
ed with  buildings  of  elegant  architecture.  Among  the 
buildings  that  surround  the  square  of  the  mint,*  most 
of  which  are  deserving  of  notice,  the  great  theatre-royal 
is  especially  distinguishable.  On  the  small  rising 
ground1  called  MoUnhc.rg , at  a short  distance  from  the 
great  square,  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Gudulak  displays 
its  imposing  Gothic  front ; the  ascent  to  it  is  by  a long 
flight  of  36  steps ; the  sculpture  of  its  pulpit,  in  wood, 
highly  merits  attention.  In  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
there  are  valuable  pictures  and  numerous  relics.  The 
city  is  supplied  with  water  by  several  fountains,  almost 
all  of  them  adorned  with  sculpture,  and  these  fountains 
are  fed  by  the  waters  of  a small  lake,  situated  about  a 
third  of  a league  from  the  walls,  towards  the  east.  That 
of  Strcnporte,1  and  that  of  the  great  new  street,  are 
among  the  most  beautiful,  but  they  do  not  enjoy  the 


■ Royal  Square. 

% “ S>t.  J aequo*  de  Conde nberg.” — St.  Jacques  de  Cauberpue  (De- 
1iC*a  de*  Pays-Ba*.  Ed.  Enc.)— It  should  read  in  English,  St.  James  of 
Coudcnberg,  fruiu  the  name  of  one  of  the  seven  Patrician  families  in 
Brussels. — P. 

* The  great  market-place.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

4 Townhouse — Du.  — P. 

* St.  Michael  and  the  dragon.  (Ed.  Enc.)— P. 

* The  Hotel  d«  Ville  was  begun  in  13*0,  and  finished  in  1442.  (Ed. 
Enc.)— P. 

* “ Place  du  Sablon** — Du.  Mndrplaait,  Sand  Square. — P. 

“ Place  de  I&  Monnaic” — Du.  Mimtsplaals P. 

* 11  Monticule  — small  hill.— The  church  of  Sic.  Oudule  is  situated 

Enc)igpP*Xl  ****  ^ approached  by  a flight  of  steps.  (Ed. 

* “ Sainte-Gudnle."— Ste.  God  tile  (Ed.  Enc.)— P. 

1 Du.  Slctnpoorl,  Stone  Gale.— P. 


popular  reputation  of  the  Mannekenpisse , a child  in 
bronze,  whose  name  expresses  the  indecent  way  in 
which  it  throws  out  a stream  of  water.  This  statue, 
which  is  not  very  ancient,  has  replaced  one  whose  ori- 
gin goes  back,  it  is  said,  to  the  twelfth  century.  It  is 
called  by  the  people  the  oldest  burgess  of  lints  sets,  and 
on  festival  days  they  dress  it  in  blue.  Many  other  edi- 
fices, which  we  have  not  yet  named,  adorn  this  city  ; 
such  are  the  palace  of  the  States-Generai,  the  new 
court-house ,“  and  the  king's  palace,  the  last  of  which 
has  been  erected  within  these  few  years. 

The  capital  of  Belgium,  within  a circumference  of 
two  leagues  and  a half,  is  as  it  were  an  assemblage  of 
several  small  cities,  differing  in  their  language,  their  oc- 
cupations, and  their  manners.  The  quarter  of  the  Park 
is  inhabited  by  the  ministers  of  state,  the  nobility,  and 
the  rich  bankers,  and  it  is  also  preferred  by  the  English. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  its  handsome  buildings  resides 
a small  colony  of  French,  whilst  towards  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  city,  a Spanish  colony,  escaped  from 
the  revolutionary  horrors  of  the  Peninsula,  has  fixed  ite 
abode.  Towards  the  south-east,  a population  active  and 
keen,  but  not  numerous,  is  composed  of  Walloons,  who 
are  easily  distinguishable  by  their  physiognomy  and 
language.  The  lower  town  is  almost  exclusively  peo- 
pled by  Flemings,  who  are  attached  to  their  own  idiom 
and  to  their  ancient  customs.  The  quarter  situated  be 
tween  the  lower  town  and  that  of  the  Park  is  the  centre 
of  trade  and  amusements,  the  abode  of  jewellers,  of 
mercers,  and  of  all  who  support  themselves  by  the 
luxury  of  the  rich,  and  the  point  in  which  are  assem- 
bled the  finest  warehouses.  The  Jews  do  not,  as  at 
Amsterdam,  inhabit  a separate  quarter ; the  poorest 
concentrate  in  the  meanest  streets,  and  the  more  wealthy 
are  scattered  throughout  the  rest  of  the  city/  The  ad- 
ditions that  are  making  to  different  parts  of  the  city, 
prove  that  industry  and  trade  are  in  a flourishing  state. 
In  effect,  manufactures  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  found  in 
Brussels,  and  charitable  establishments  for  the  aged,  for 
orphans,  for  strangers,0  and  for  the  sick  and  the  blind, 
are  well  endowed  and  carefully  superintended.  The 
academies  of  sciences  and  belles  lettres,  two  royal  socie- 
ties of  literature,  one  of  botany,  an  athenxum,  acade- 
mies of  painting  and  drawing,  a museum,  a cabinet  of 
natural  philosophy/  a fine  public  library  established  in 
the  old  palace  of  the  governors-general/  a botanical 
garden  w hich  occupies  the  site  of  the  gardens  of  the 
former  court/  and  several  other  establishments  which 
we  pass  without  notice,  might  lead  us  to  form  a pecu- 
liarly favourable  opinion  of  the  philanthropic  virtues  and 
intellectual  faculties  of  the  inhabitants  of*  Brussels,  did 


Palace  of  Justice.” 

• See  the  work  entitled : Quatre  Mms  dan*  Ira  Pays-  Hat  Paiis,  1820. 

• “ — for  the  insane  (aliinis.)'’ — There  is  an  hospital  at  Rruiweta, 
where  stranger*  arc  maintained  free  of  expense  three  davs.  (Ed. 
Enc.) — P. 

a 14  Cabinet  de  physique” — collection  of  philosophical  appara- 
tus.— P. 

t The  Ditenl  Palace,  begun  in  1300,  by  John  If.  duke  of  Brabant, 
and  finished  by  the  aucceaabr*  of  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
in  1581,  Originally  the  residence  of  the  dukea  of  Brabant,  then  of 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  finally  of  the  govcrnors-general  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands— converted,  under  the  empire,  into  a central 
school  for  the  department  of  the  Dyle,  to  which  were  attached  a pub- 
lic library,  a botanical  garden,  and  a collection  of  paiuting*.  (Ed. 
Enc.)-~P. 

T That  of  the  governors-general  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands. — P 
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not  our  excursions  both  in  Holland  and  Belgium  prove  [ 
to  us,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  cities  in  the  Low 
Countries  enjoy  nearly  the  same  advantages,  in  both 
these  points  of  view.  Among  the  distinguished  men,  to  I 
whom  Brussels  has  given  birth,  the  two  Champagnes,  1 
painters  of  eminence,  and  Bochius,*  known  by  his  Latin  ] 
verses,  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank.  Lipsius,  a 
celebrated  critic  of  the  16th  century,  was  bom  near 
Brussels,  and  died  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Louvain 
in  1 600. : b 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  more  active  than  those  , 
of  Amsterdam,  love  to  enjoy  their  fine  walks.  They 
have  a Tivoli,  which  only  resembles  in  name  that  at 
Paris.  It  is  not  so  large,  but  is  much  more  pleasant,  |i 
and  greatly  more  varied  in  the  amusements  to  ue  found  ! 
in  it.  On  the  banks  of  the  canal  which  communicates  | 
by  the  Hupei*  with  the  Scheld,  the  green  walk * is  a ; 
cnarniihg  promenade  composed  of  three  avenues  nearly  1 
half  a league  in  length,  of  which  the  one  in  the  centre  is 
reserved  for  carriages  and  equestrians.  Frequented 
every  day,  it  assumes  on  Sunday  the  brilliant  appear- 
ance of  that  of  Longchamps  at  Paris.  This  beautiful 
promenade  extends  to  the  bridge  of  Lae  ken,  not  far 
from  the  village  of  that  name,*  where  the  wealthy  citizens  ' 
of  Brussels  have  their  country  houses,  and  where  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands  possessed  a park  and  magnifi- 
cent palace/  the  place  of  his  residence  during  the 
summer  season. 

W e cross  the  Senne  ami  the  canal  of  Brussels  at  FiY-  ! 
vorde,*  a town  of  3000  souls,  where  Joseph  II.  erected 
a bridewell  (station  de  detention )h  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  work-shops.  Four  leagues  to  the  east,  we  i 
perceive  on  another  canal,  the  city  of  Louvain  or  Leu-  | 
ecu,1  which  possessed  in  the  fourteenth  century  4000 
manufactories  of  cloths,  whose  18,000  workmen,  forced  , 
to  expatriate  themselves  in  consequence  of  a revolt  : 
against  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  carried  their  industry  to 

• John  Bocb  (Lat.  ftctnil,)  called  the  Bclgic  Virgil— dird  ItiOO. — P. 

h This  account  of  Lipstus  is  added  by  the  Iranslatur. — Justus  Lip* 

hub,  the  celebrated  cntic,  was  born  at  Iseh.  a village  between  Brus- 
sels and  Louvain  1547,  and  died  at  Loavain  IOWS. — r. 

• See  nut*  * p.  1063.  1 “ (!re*n  Alley  {aJUet  Kris.)” 

• Tbs  village  of  Urckrn.  (Del.  dc*  Pavs-Bas  }— P. 

1 The  palace  of  Lackcn.  (Ed.  Enc.) — I*. 

• Du.  t irurden  (Ilutmer) — t'Urorde-  (Kilian.)— P. 

• Penitentiary,  or  House  of  Correction. — P. 

1 Fr.  Eng.  bouvain:  Du.  Lrnrrn,  Lvcen,  or  Lotren ; Germ.  Late- 
ral.— P. 

• 44  150,000  tuns  ( tonneau i )" — Compare  statement  of  For.  Qu.  Rev. 
in  note  t p HWi. — -I*. 

1 It  is  situated  on  the  Dylr  and  the  canal  of  Louvain,  the  last  of 
which  extends  to  Mechlin.  Vessels  of  150  tons  can  come  up  to  the 
town.  <Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

■ •*  Hotel  de*  inralides." 

• Re-established  by  a royal  edict  of  Sept.  35,  1610,  which  also  insti-  , 
luted  the  (wo  new  universities  of  Ghent  and  Liege.  (Morse.) — P. 

• Fr  TirltmotU  or  Tilitmtmt.  (Vosgien.) — P. 

9 Du.  Him,  or  Timrn— properly,  Iwsisim.  (Huhner.) — P. 

1 44  Gaelic. " — Gh.-te  (Vosgien.)-—  Chet*  (Ed.  Enc.) — Du,  Gtttt — i 
Gkrttt  (Kilian.) — A southern  branch  of  the  Denier. — r. 

• St.  Tron  or  St.  Truyen.  (Vosgien.) — P. 

• “ — in  it*  lace,  and  in  the  products  of  its  forges." 

• Loss,  Lot*,  Loots  or  Borchloen  (Enc.  Metli.  i — Loot#  or  Borcliloen  \ 

(Huhner.) — Formerly  capital  of  a comity  of  the  same  name,  in  the  i 
bishopric  of  Liege,  including  Hassell,  Tongrcu  and  Msaseyk. — P.  I 

• Fr  Tmgrt •*,  Tangre.— Du.  Ttmgern. — P. 

• It  doe#  not  appear  that  there  is  such  a people  as  the  Tungri  men-  [ 
boned  by  Caesar.  His  words  are,  speaking  of  .it mkciuim.  Lib.  vi.  C.  30. 

44  Id  castelli  noinen  est.  Hoc  fere  est  in  mediis  Kburonum  tinibus."  I 
Tlie  Khu rones  seem  to  have  possessed  the  country  about  Liege. 
Toner***  is  ahnnt  four  leagues  distant  from  tliat  city. — Transl.  Note,  i 
fit  dues  not  appear  that  there  is  such  a town  as  .lluacuula  mentioned  j 
by  Ccnr.  The  name  of  the  town  or  fortress,  in  the  passage  above 
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England.  At  present  it  is  only  celebrated  for  the  brew, 
ing  of  excellent  beer,  of  which  it  annually  exports  more 
than  15,000  casks. k Its  canal,  which  admits  vessels  of 
a considerable  tonnage,  and  the  river  Dyle,  give  activity 
to  this  branch  of  trade.1  Two  fine  institutions  still  con- 
fer importance  on  this  city  ; the  one  is  a hotel  for  in- 
valids- which  can  receive  2,500  persons  ; the  other  is 
the  university,  which  was  founded  in  1426,  suppressed 
bv  the  French  in  1797,  and  re-established  since  1815.* 
The  walled  enclosure  of  Louvain,  too  large  for  a popu- 
lation of  about  16,000  souls,  contains  fields  and  gardens, 
ami  streets  tolerably  regular,  but  the  houses  are  ill- 
built,  and  there  are  few  tine  edifices.  It  is  the  same 
with  Tirlemontf  which  the  ilrabantcrs  call  TheenenJ 
Watered  by  the  Geete,*  its  ramparts  are  more  than  a 
league  and  a half  in  circumference,  and  its  population  is 
scarcely  the  half  of  that  of  Louvain. 

We  enter  the  province  of  Limburg,  by  the  road 
which  passing  through  Tirlemont,  conducts  to  Aix-la- 
Clinpclfe.  Si.  IVonr/,'  the  first  town  we  arrive  at,  car- 
ries on  a trade  in  lace  and  iron-work.*  Leaving  the 
town  of  hooz 1 on  tho  left  hand,  whose  magnificent 
castle  is  seen  in  passing  along,  we  reach  the  banks  of 
the  Jaar,  where  Tongres  (Flem.  Tmgercn )*  is  resort- 
ed to  on  account  of  its  ferruginous  mineral  waters.  This 
city  was,  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  a fortress  of  the  Tungri ,* 
called  A tualura ; it  w as  destroyed  by  Altila  in  451, 
and  in  881  by  the  Normans  : at  present,  it  contains 
scarcely  4000  inhabitants. 

A mllev  stretching  out  before  us,  brings  to  view  in  the 
distance  filacstrichtj  anti  the  mountain  of  St.  Pierre  com- 
manding it,  anil  lying  between  the  Jaar*  and  the  left  bank 
of  the  .Meuse."  This  calcareous  mountain,  from  which, 
for  more  than  fifteen  centuries,  there  lias  been  taken  a 
soft  anil  chalky  stone, bk  is  traversed  by  so  great  a number 
of  galleries,  that  there  has  been  formed  an  inextricable 
labyrinth  of  about  six  leagues  in  circumference.  In  this 

quoted,  is  .itnatufa. — The  Eburvntt,  a people  of  German  origin,  occu- 
pied a part  of  the  dutrhie*  of  Cleves.  Juliers,  and  Gelders,  snd  the 
country  of  Tongres  [in  the  bishopric  of  Liege.]  Their  principal  city 
was  .Hutifuca.  Cottar  nearly  exterminated  them,  in  revenge  for  the 
defeat  of  one  of  hi*  legions,  stationed  among  them,  by  Ainbiorix,  on* 
of  their  chiefs ; at  least,  no  mention  is  nuule  of  them  by  subsequent 
authors  The  Tungri,  also  a German  people,  succeeded  them,  and 
gave  their  name  to  .itmmtuca,  whence  the  modern  name  of  the  town. 
(Enc.  Metli.  D'Attv.) — Tongres  is  0 [Fr.]  leagues  (Vosgien,)  D miles 
(Morse.)  N.  W.  uf  Liege.-P.] 

r Mutstridit.'' — Mastricht  or  Maastricht  (Vosgien.) — Msestricht 
Eng.  authors.) — Du,  Munttrickl  or  Mastntkl  (Hubner) — Mat  si  rich 
Kilian.) — P. 

* Jekrr  (Ene.  Metli.  Ed.  Enc.) — Jaar  (Fr. ;)  Jecker  (Firm.)  (Del. 
de#  Pays- Ban.) — P. 

“ .Maastricht  lies  on  the  lofl  bank  of  the  Meuse,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Jaar,  and  on  the  north  of  the  latter.  The  Jaar  enters  the 
Meuse  obliquely  from  the  south' west,  and  in  the  angle  between  the 
two  rivers,  rises  the  mountain  uf  St.  Pierre  (Du.  Sanl-Pitlttuktrg — St. 
Peter’s  Mount.)  on  the  northern  declivity'  of  which,  adjoining  the 
south  side  of  the  town,  stands  the  strong  fort  of  St.  Pierre,  the  citadel 
of  the  place.  The  Meuse  is  crossed  by  a bridge,  and  at  its  extremity 
is  the  amail  town  of  Wyck,  a sort  of  suburb  to  Mae*lrirhi- — P. 

**  Tliis  soft  limestone  is  considered  by  geologist*  a*  analogous  to 
the  chalk  formation,  inasmuch  os  it  enntain*  not  only  flint*,  bul  soma 
of  the  Mine  fossil  shells,  that  occur  in  the  chalk  uf  Paris.  (Ed.  Enc 
art.  Or*.  Remains.)— It  is  probably  a transition  from  the  upper  chalk 
to  the  lowest  tertinry  formation,  few  of  its  fossils  being  identical  with 
those  in  the  chalk,  and  the  most  remarkable  being  of  a peculiar  and 
more  recent  character.  (Lyell's  Geology,  p.  1 140.) — The  upper 
part  of  this  limestone  is  hardest — the  lower  and  softer  part  is  tho 
principal  repository  of  the  remarkable  bones,  which  characterise  it.  and 
also  of  the  shells  and  flints  analogous  to  those  in  the  chalk  of  the  Paris 
basin.  The  analogy  of  this  limestone  to  chalk  is  farther  shown  by  its 
gradually  r hanging  into  true  chalk  a few  longue*  south  uf  Msestricht. 
(Ure's  Geology,  p.  215.)— P. 
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mass  different  fossil  bones  have  been  discovered  of  great  I 
interest  to  science  ; among  others,  two  heads  of  gigantic 
lizards  of  a species  which  no  longer  exists  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  and  which  savans  have  agreed  to  ! 
designate  under  the  name  of  Mo$a*aunu.%  k One  of  | 
these  heads  is  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  Haarlem,  I 
and  the  other  in  the  museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris  ; 
the  length  of  the  last  is  three  feet  nine  inches,  which 
leads  to  the  presumption  that  this  monstrous  lizard  was  1 
twenty-four  feet  in  length.  The  mountain  of  St.  Pierre,  | 
was,  during  the  middle  ages,  called  the  Mountain  of  the  j 
Huns  (Mom  Hunnorum),  apparently  from  some  tra- 
dilion  connected  with  Atlila’s  visit  of  destruction  to  this  1 
country  in  the  fifth  century,  referred  to  above,  in  speak- ; 
ing  of  Tongres.  It  derives  its  modem  name  from  the 
Tillage  of  St.  Pierre,  adjacent  to,  and  now  considered  a 
suburb  of  the  city  of  Maastricht,  or  more  properly  from 
the  church  of  St.  Pierre,  which  is  of  greater  antiquity 
than  the  village.  An  old  tower  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  has  preserved  the  name  of  the  " Tourer  of 
Gcior,”  and  a little  farther  off,  it  is  believed  there  ex- 
isted a Roman  camp.  Let  us  add  to  these  traditionary 
names,  that  the  Brabanqon  name  of  Maastricht  or 
Maestricht,'  is  Simply  the  translation  of  the  Latin  words, 
Trajeclum  ad  Ufaiam,*  passage  of  the  Meuse.  Ought 
wc  not  then  to  conclude,  that  the  Romans  possessed 
nothing  here  hut  an  intrenched  camp  ? There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Maestricht  existed  prior  to  the 
fourth  century.  The  ramparts,  the  ditches  and  the  bas- 
tions which  defend  it,  as  well  as  Fort  St.  Pierre,*  render 
Maestricht  oue  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. It  is  well  built ; the  beauty  of  its  town-house, 
of  its  public  market,  and  of  the  church  of  St.  Gervais, 
are  especially  deserving  of  notice.  It  possesses  manu- 
factories of  fire-arms,  pins  and  cloths,  and  the  Meuse 
gives  activity  to  its  commerce.  After  Maestricht,  the 
other  towns  in  the  province  possess  very  little  interest. 
Without  quitting  the  banks  of  the  river,  we  can  see 
Maastyk / containing  a population  of  only  3000  souls, 
and  the  native  place  of  John  Van  Eyck.r  Ivetter  known  i 
by  the  name  of  John  of  Bruges,  who,  in  the  beginning  j 


* Fauja*  de  8t  Fond,  Histoire  dr  la  innulagne  de  St.  Pierre  dc 
Maratnrlit — Borv  dr  SL  Vincent,  Memoir*  uur  le  plateau  de  8t_ 
Pirrrr  ; Ann.  Gen.  del  Science*  I’hywques,  tom.  i. 

* Df.  Ruckland  first  conferred  on  the  Maestricht  lizard  tin*  generic 
name  of  .VosiUMiurus  (Mvuiw  lizard.)  Its  lower  law?  is  4 feet  long,  and 
consequently  it*  whole  length  is  about  tii  feet.  It  resembles  the  croco- 
dile in  the  proportionate  length  of  its  head,  and  the  monitor  in  the  I 
general  structure  of  its  lower  jaw.  but  differs  from  both  in  the  short- 
ness of  it*  tail,  and  it*  palate  teeth,  in  which  last  circumstance  it  re- 
sembles the  common  lizard  and  iguana.  It  has  the  greatest  resem- 
blance to  the  monitor  in  it*  general  structure,  but  on  til*  whole  has  a 
peculiar  generic  character.  It*  figure  was  compact  and  robust,  and  it 
was  undoubtedly  a marine  animal,  firmed  for  swimming.  (Urea  Ge- 
ology,j*.  £16—  iillh)—  P. 

1 “The  Bralkani.oii  naiue.TVitrtAfricA/" — better:  Maastricht,  the  name 
of  the  town  in  the  dialect  of  Brabant  (Itruluncvn  )— P. 

* Dietiannairo  abridge  gi  ogntphique  et  historique  du  Brabant  hol- 
landais. 

* On  the  aoulh  aide  of  the  town,  on  the  declivity  of  a lull  t awards 
Liege,  there  is  a strong  fort,  called  St.  Pierre,  built  in  1703,  and  capa- 
ble of  holding  14/m)  men.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

f Moaerck  or  Maaaeyk  (Morse.) — Maeseck  or  Maeseyck  (Enc. 
Meth  ) — L>n  .Haase  lift  (llabaer) — Matseyek  or  Mueryk  { Kilian.) — P. 

* ” Jean  Van-Eyk.'  — Van  Eyck  is  said  to  have  invented  oil  paint- 
ing about  the  year  1410.  On  tfie  contrary,  however, it  is  asserted  that 
the  art  was  known  in  Germany  **  earlv  a*  the  11th  W ttth  century, 
and  in  England  two  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Van  Eyck.  (Van 
Eyck  was  born  1370.)  lie  at  leant  first  brought  it  into  successful 
practice,  and  i*  said  to  hive  been  tile  first  who  made  use  of  drying 
oil*.  (Ed.  Enc.  Beauvais-)— P. 


of  i he  fifteenth  century,  invented  painting  in  oil.  A 
little  farther  off  is  seen,  on  the  left  hand,  the  small  but 
commercial  town  of  Wer/,k  the  birth-place  of  the  famous 
John  dc  fVert ,*  who,  from  a shoemaker’s  boy,  became  a 
soldier,  then  rose  to  he  a general,  and  lastly,  became 
viceroy  of  Bohemia,  and  by  the  capture  of  several 
places  in  Picardy,  during  the  reign  of  lvouis  XIII.,  car- 
ried terror  to  the  very  heart  of  Paris,  where  his  name 
served  as  the  burden  of  the  song  to  the  ballad-sineers 
of  Ponl-Ncuf,  as  in  the  following  reign  was  the  case  with 
that  of  Marlborough.  We  cross  the  Meuse  at  Vmloof 
a city  of  6000  souls,  whose  principal  branch  of  industry 
is  the  manufacture  of  pins.  In  ascending  the  river  on 
the  right  bank,  there  is  seen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Roer,1 
Ruremonde  or  Rotrmond ,m  the  birth-place  of  the  cele- 
brated geographer  Mercator." 

In  continuing  our  journey  in  the  same  direction,  we 
arrive  near  Limburg ,°  the  former  capital  of  the  dutchy  of 
that  name,  a small  city  of  ^000  souls,  now  comprehend- 
ed in  the  province  of  Lieec.  f Verier*,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Limburg,  has  been  enriched  by  the  sale  of  its  woollen 
cloths  which  are  much  esteemed,  and  by  means  of  which 
it  has,  in  a few  years,  risen  to  a population  of  16,000 
souls. p It  lies  in  the  midst  of  a rich  and  fertile  valley, 
presenting  an  animating  picture  of  the  united  results  of 
increasing  wealth  and  industry. *>  We  pass  through 
this  pretty  town  before  arriving  at  & <pat  a town  known 
for  its  elegant  works  in  varnished  wood  and  its  mineral 
waters,  the  last  of  which,  every  year  to  the  end  of  May, 
are  frequented  by  more  than  1000  strangers,  brought 
there  as  much  by  pleasure  as  by  the  care  of  their  health. 
All  the  trade  of  the  country  centres  at  Liege,  called 
Luik  in  the  dialect  of  Brabant/  Liege  lies  on  the 
banks  of  the  Meuse/  Gloomy  and  dirty,  it  is  vet  the 
marl  for  the  merchandise  of  the  Low  Countries,  France, 
and  Germany.  The  working  of  coal-mines,  forges,  can- 
non fuundories,  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms,  and  various 
j other  kinds  of  industry,  occupy  the  inhabitants.  Ten 
suburbs,1  seventeen  bridges,  twelve  public  squares,  an 
| arsenal,  an  exchange,  a chamber  of  commerce,  a tiniver- 
| sity  founded  in  1817,"  and  also  several  schools  and  learn- 


1 Woert  (Vosgirn)—  Du.  MVrrrfl — Wttri  or  ffitrl  (Killan.) — P. 

1 “ Jean  de  nert" — John  Van  Wort. — P. 

1 Du.  I'rnlo, — P. 

' 1 Du.  Korr ; Germ.  Ruhr.— P. 

■Ft.  Ruremonde  ; Du.  Rorrmond. — The  Dutch  name  signifies  tha 
mouth  of  Ihe  Roer. — P. 

* Gerard  Mercator. 

* Limburg  i*  aituated  on  a hill  near  the  Verne  pVe*e  or  Veze  (Ed. 
Enc  ) Vender  (Pinkerton) — a branch  of  lira  Ourthe,]  0 leagues  8.  E. 
of  Liege.  { Vosgirn.)—  P. 

» Tins  statement  of  the  population  is  taken  from  the  For.  Quirt. 
Rev.  No.  x.  art.  i. — P. 

a Thia  account  of  th«  population  and  situation  of  Venriers  ia  added 
by  the  translator. — P. 

1 Eny.  Liege ; Ft.  Utge  or  IMge;  Da.  tj*ik  (Hubnrr) — LayrJt  or 
Lutfk  \ Kilian  ;)  Germ  Luttieh  ; Lot.  Imodium  or  l modicum — P. 

* Liege  was  formerly  divided  into  the  upper  or  old  town,  and  the 
lower  or  new  town.  The  form-r  it  built  on  the  declivity  of  a hill, 
and  stretches  south  to  the  left  batik  of  the  Meuse.  The  latter  compre- 
hend* the  quarter  called  the  Isle,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Meuse, 

. and  the  quarter  beyond  the  Meuse,  situated  on  a peninsula  on  the 
j right  bank  of  the  river. — Liege  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  bishop- 
ric of  the  same  name,  one  of  the  principalities  of  the  German  Empire. 
! The  episcopal  palace  was  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Ht.  Walburg, 
j on  which  the  citadel  was  erected. — P. 

] 1 Liege  has  ten  great  suburbs,  and  two  small  ones.  (Ed  Enc.) — P. 

i « The  university  of  Liege  was  created,  along  with  that  of  Ghent. by 
the  same  edict  (1816,)  which  re-established  that  of  Louvain.  (Ed. 
Knc.) — P. 
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ed  societies,  attest  the  wealth  and  importance  of  Liege. 
Its  fortifications  had  ceased  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the 
French  government;  but  a vast  citadel  has  been  erected, 
within  these  few  years,  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  and 
Liege  now  ranks  in  the  second  class  of  fortified  towns. 
Its  public  edifices  possess  little  deserving  notice,  if  we 
except  its  massy  cathedral,  and  its  new  theatre  con- 
structed upon  the  model  of  the  Odeon  at  Paris.  Liege 
has  given  birth  to  several  celebrated  men,  whose  memo- 
ry must  be  dear  to  her,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  price 
which  she  appeared  to  put  upon  the  possession  of  the 
heart  of  our  inimitable  Gretry.* 

At  the  time  we  are  writing,  there  seems  a strong 
probability  that  the  province  we  are  next  to  speak  of, 
the  farthest  south  of  tbe  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  I 
will  be  separated  from  the  Belgian  States,  on  the  ground,  ! 
it  appears,  of  its  not  having  formed  part  of  Belgium,  but ; 
a constituent  part  of  the  Germanic  empire.  Whatever 
there  may  Us  in  this,  and  whatever  may  be  the  destina-  i 
tion  of  Luxemburg,  the  province  in  question,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  describe  it  here.  Germany  having  been  already 
described,  and  our  continental  labours  closing  with  the 
following  book.b 

The  grand  dutchy  of  Luxemburg,  with  a surface  of 
about  230  square  leagues,  is  peopled  by  292,000  inhab- 
itants, which  makes  the  population  equal  to  12G9  indi- 
viduals for  every  square  league.  If  we  except  the 
capital,'  this  territory  contains  no  city  of  importance. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  separate  the  Ourthc 
from  the  Lessc,  we  perceive  the  small  town  of  St.  Hu-  i 
bertt  where  are  preserved  the  remains  of  the  patron  of 
huntsmen,  whose  chapel  is  frequently  visited  by  such 
of  the  peasantry  as  wish  to  place  their  persons  and  their 
flocks  under  his  protection.4  The  position  of  Bouillon ,e 
in  a deep  and  narrow  defile  through  which  the  Semoy 

• Gretry,  the  musician,  wu  a native  of  Liege  (bom  1741.)  After 
iua  death,  his  heart  w«  claimed  by  the  city  of  Liege,  through  hi* 
relative*,  to  whom  it  wu  adjudged  by  a judicial  decision.  (Beau- 
vais.)—!*. 

b The  above  paragraph  i*  added  by  the  translator.  It  i*  pimply 
staled  in  the  original  (published  ]09K>:)  that  the  possession  of  the 
grand  dutchy  of  Luxemburg,  it*  southernmost  province,  give*  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  n place  in  the  Germanic  Confederation. 
For  an  account  of  the  relation*  of  Luxemburg  to  the  kingdom  of  the  1 
Netherlands,  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  the  Germanic  Confederation,  (not 
the  Genoa  me  Empire — that  ha*  ceased  to  exist  aince  on  the 

other,  the  reader  may  consult  a note  to  the  account  of  the  dutchy  of 
Nassau,  near  the  oloee  of  Book  CXXI.— Since  the  revolution  in  Belgi- 
um, Luxemburg  ha*  formed  part  of  the  new  slate,  and  sent  deputing  to 
it*  emigre#*  Leopold,  the  new  king,  in  hi#  address  on  assuming  the 
sovereignty,  encouraged  Ilia  people  to  expect  *urh  an  adjustment  in  re- 
gard to  Luxemburg,  a*  would  free  it  from  it*  relations  to  the  family  of 
Nassau  and  the  Germanic  body,  and  thu*  allow  it  to  remain  a con- 
itituent  part  of  Belgium.  More  recent  account*  have  slated  that  a 


takes  a winding  course,  gives  it  a melancholy  but  yet 
romantic  aspect.  The  old  castle,  which  commands  this 
former  capital  of  a dutchy/  would  prove  no  defence 
against  a powerful  enemy,  because  it  is  itself  command- 
ed by  the  surrounding  mountains.  In  the  midst  of  for- 
ests, upon  one  of  the  hills  where  the  Semoy  has  its 
origin,  we  see  the  small  town  of  Arlon,  which  carries 
on  a trade  in  iron  and  grain ; it  occupies  the  site  of  an 
ancient  city,  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Orolaunum 
in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine.  Frequently,  when  its  soil 
is  turned  up,  different  objects  of  antiquity  are  found. 
In  1793  and  1794,  the  French,  at  this  place,  twice  put 
the  Austrians  to  flight. 

Advancing  towards  the  east,  wc  observe  on  the  banks 
of  the  small  river  Alzette,*  the  important  fortress  of 
Luxemburg ,b  which,  for  twenty  years,  was  the  capital  of 
the  French  department  of  the  Forests.1  The  river 
waters  the  lower  town,  dividing  it  into  two  quarters,  w hich 
may  he  considered  as  properly  the  suburbs  of  the  fortress. 
The  latter,  forming  the  upper  town,  stands  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a rock  in  which  is  cut  a winding  road  that  leads 
to  it,  so  steep  that  carriages  cannot  ascend  it  without 
difficulty.  Ditches  of  great  width,  and  not  less  than 
eighty  feet  in  depth,  would  be  enough  for  the  defence 
of  the  place,  and  yet,  besides  these,  a double  row  of 
exterior  works  defends  the  approach  to  it.  It  is  then 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Luxemburg  is  one  of  the 
strongest  places  in  Europe  ; in  a military  point  of  view, 
it  has  been  viewed  as  more  than  merely  a part  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  nomination  of  the 
governor*  being  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation.  The  strength  of  Luxemburg 
alone  constitutes  its  importance ; it  would  be  a matter 
of  difficulty  to  mention,  among  its  edifices,  one  single 
building1  worthy  of  the  rank  which  this  city  occupies. 

motion  ha*  been  made  in  the  diet  at  Frank  fort,  to  consider  th«  pro* 
priety  of  immediately  occupying  the  {'rand  dutchy  of  Luxemburg 
with  the  troop*  of  the  Confederation. — P. 

e “ Without  excepting  it*  capital. “—The  original  doe*  not  even 
consider  it*  capital  a place  of  importance.  See  the  last  paragraph  in 
thw  Book.— P. 

d 41  — tn  secure  their  perron*  and  duck*  from  llie  hydrophobia  (ray*.)” 
— It  i*  u famous  place  of  pilgrimage  for  men  and  animal*  suspected 
of  having  been  bitten  by  mhid  annual*,  the  relic*  of  St.  Hubert  being 
supposed  to  po**ess  a miraculous  eitkacy  in  effecting  their  cure.  (Eoc- 
Metli.  Vmmm.) — P. 

* Formerly,  flmltmi  (Enc.  Meth.) — Du.  BuHon,  Bulitm  (Kilian  ) — P. 

1 The  dutchy  of  Bouillon,  formerly  a sovereignty. — P- 

* Alt  (Enc.  Meth.) — Else  (Vasgien )— Alutz  (Morse.)— P. 

* Germ,  Latzdbvrg.— Du.  iMtseuhurg^ — Lunmburn  is  also  common 
to  the  English,  German  and  Dutch  language*. — Fr.  iMsembonrg. — P. 

* **  Dr  parte nient  des  Fon  t*.” 

* 14  Governor  or  commandant  of  the  fortress." 

1 “ Bailment  civil" — building,  not  military. — P. 
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Description  of  Europe  continued — Holland , or  the 
Seven  United  Provinces .* 

Phr  early  history  of  Holland  is  the  same  with  that 
of  Belgium, h down  to  the  war  of  Independence  and 
Existence,  as  it  may  also  be  called,  with  Spain.  In 
Holland,  a spirit  of  inquiry  had  kept  alive  the  ancient 
love  of  independence  and  liberty,  in  preserving  from  the 
attempts  of  Charles  V.  himself,  a system  of  national 
representation  which  placed  the  principal  strength  of 
government  in  the  Assembly  of  the  States;  and  when 
tho  tyranny  of  his  son  thought  it  had  found  in  the  doc- 
trines of  a blind  fanaticism,  a solid  support  against  the  : 
ideas  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  that  were  becoming 
predominant  in  the  age,  his  yoke  only  became  the  more  1 
insupportable  to  a people  possessing  courage  enough  to  1 * * 4 
be  free,  and  sufficiently  enlightened  to  comprehend  the 
advantages  of  religious  toleration.  The  Hollanders,  by 
seventy  years  of  resistance,®  conquered  their  indepen- 
dence, and  founded  a republic  equally  formidable  and  in- 
dustrious. The  treaty  of  Munster  in  1648  drew  from 
the  reluctant  Spaniards  an  entire  recognition  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  while  the 
Rolgic  provinces,  divided  among  themselves,  and  not 
possessed  of  that  love  of  freedom,  which  led  their  more 
northern  neighbours  to  overcome  every  obstacle,  re- 
mained submissive  to  Spain  and  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  Conquered  by  the  French  in  1795/ 1 it  was 
allowed  to  retain  a nominal  independence,  till  Napoleon, 
in  1810,  made  it  an  integral  part  of  his  empire.  The 
losses  of  Napoleon  in  the  campaigns  of  1812  and  1813, 
led  to  the  emancipation  of  Holland  at  the  close  of  the 
last  mentioned  year ; and  this  was  followed  by  the  ill- 
assorted  union  of  Belgium  and  Holland  in  the  Nassau 
family,  .under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands,— a union  which  very  recent  events  in  Belgium 
have  broken  up  and  dissolved. 

1 See  note  • p.  1078  —I*.  * See  Book  CL. 

* The  revolt  in  the  I*ow  Countries  commenced  in  1566,  when  the 

people  rw  in  many  town*  in  Flanders,  and  forced  the  prison#  of  the 
Inquisition.  William,  prince  of  Orange,  commenced  military  opera- 
tions in  1568.  The  Seven  United  Provinces  formed  their  treaty  of 
Union  at  litrecht,  Jan.  4J,  1571b  A truce  of  twelve  years  wan  con- 
eluded,  by  the  mediation  of  France  and  England,  at  the  Ha^ue.  in  i 
1000.  Spain  acknowledging  the  United  Provinces  as  a free  republic.  J 
Hostilities  were  not  afterwards  renewed,  and  a definitive  treaty  was  ' 
aliened  in  1047,  and  ratified  nt  the  pence  of  Westphalia  [treaty  of  : 
Munster]  in  1648,  when  tho  seven  provinces  were  acknowledged  by 
all  Europe  as  an  independent  slate,  under  the  title  of  the  United 
Provinces  (United  States,  in  old  authors  ) — P. 

4 The  French  took  possession  of  Amsterdam,  Jan.  JHth,  17!V». — P. 

• Council  of  State.— 1>. 

f T he  deputies  to  tlu*  States- General  Were  chosen  by  the  States  of 
the  provinces,  but  each  province,  whatever  mi<rht  be  the  number  of 
ita  deputies,  had  only  one  vote  in  the  Slate;- General.  The  act*  of  the 


The  government  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  pre- 
vious to  their  conquest  by  the  French  in  1795,  is  now 
a matter  of  past  history,  a talc  that  is  told.  Yet  it  may 
be  right  to  refer  to  it,  and  a very  few  words  will  suffice. 
It  was  a confederation  of  seven  independent  republic*, 
which  were  united  by  the  bonds  of  similarity  of  manners 
and  pursuits,  and  especially  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
long-protracted  and  bloody  straggle,  which  they  bad 
maintained  together  for  liberty  and  life  against  the  whole 
power  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  in  which,  as  al- 
ready noticed,  they  at  last  succeeded.  The  State*- 
General  and  Senate*  were  composed  of  deputies  from 
the  Seven  provinces,  whose  business  it  was  to  take 
charge  of  all  matters,  involving  tho  interests  of  the 
whole,  such  as  war,  peace,  the  laying  on  of  taxes,  fee., 
but  in  all  matters  of  importance  no  steps  could  be  taken 
by  these  bodies,  without  a reference  to  the  States  of  the 
Provinces,  and  these  again  required  to  consult  their  con- 
stituents in  the  cities  and  country/  The  Stadtholder’s 
office  was  merely  executive,  and  even  that  was  much 
limited,  though  his  rank  and  influence  were  often  pro- 
ductive of  inroads  upon  the  constitution  of  the  States, 
and  induced  jealousies  that  proved  the  means  more  than 
once  of  abolishing  the  office.* 

Of  the  government  established  in  1814,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  and  union  of  the  Dutch  provinces 
with  Belgium,  we  have  already  spoken  in  our  account 
of  the  Belgian  provinces,  and  to  that  we  beg  to  refer  the 
reader.  It  is  presumed,  that  so  far  as  Holland  is  con- 
cerned, the  same  form  of  government  will  subsist,  with- 
out being  at  all  affected  by  the  defection  and  separation 
of  Belgium. 

The  most  ancient  accounts  of  Holland  represent  it  as 
one  extended  swamp,  alternately  covered  and  relin- 
quished by  the  advancing  and  retiring  waters  of  the 
ocean  : and  yet  it  appears  from  the  Roman  natural  his— 

Stntes-Cenrral  were  hktfIv  revolution*,  and  did  not  acquire  the  force 
of  law  till  they  were  sanctioned  by  every  province,  and  by  every  city 
and  community  in  that  province.  The  "Council  of  State  consisted  of 
twelve  member*,  ol*o  chosen  by  the  province*  TIwm  drpnties,  how- 
ever, voted  personally,  and  not  provincially,  like  the  drpuUe*  to  the 
Stntee-GeneraJ.  Their  office  was  to  direct  the  armed  force*  and 
finances,  and  to  prepare  bnainras  to  be  laid  before  the  Stole*- Gene- 
ral.-P. 

« The  office  of  Stadtholder  has  always  been  held  by  members  of  the 
Orange  family,  bat  it  was  not  declared  hereditary  in  that  family,  till 
that  object  wn*  effected  in  1672  by  the  influence  of  William  Ilf.  (of 
Ornnjre  and  of  England.)  On  lu*  death,  however,  the  office  vva a 
abolished,  nor  wa*  it  revived  till  1747,  when  it  wan  again  declared 
hereditary  in  the  Orange  family,  in  the  person  of  William  IV  When 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  constituted  in  1814,  the  sovereign- 
ly was  vested  in  the  same  family  in  the  peraon  of  William  VI.  of 
Orange,  (lie  prevent  king  of  Holland. — P. 
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torian,*  that  miserable,  and  to  all  appearance  uninhab- 
itable, as  a country  like  this  was,  it  was  not  destitute  of 
inhabitants,  who,  subsisting  on  the  produce  of  the  sea, 
endeavoured  to  find  habitations  on  every  bit  of  land  not 
taken  possession  of  by  the  waves.  It  has  been  a question 
among;  inquirers  into  matters  of  this  kind, — at  what  time 
the  inhabitants  began  the  erection  of  dikes  to  preserve 
themselves  from  the  inundations  of  the  sea  ; and  there  is 
strong;  ground  to  believe  that,  so  early  as  the  first  or 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  this  great  work  was 
commenced,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  a con- 
tention between  the  inhabitants  and  the  ocean,  which 
has  ended,  however,  in  the  country  being  brought  to  its 
present  state  of  high  improvement  and  cultivation,  and 
comparative  safety  from  the  attacks  of  its  powerful 
assailer.  A great  part  of  Holland,  it  is  calculated,  is 
between  twenty  and  forty  feet  below  high  watea  mark 
on  the  surrounding  coast ; but  the  inhabitants  seem  to 
have  no  fear  of  their  safety.  At  different  times,  howev- 
er, the  ocean  has  hurst  the  barriers  raised  to  control  its  I 
waters,  and,  on  such  occasions,  the  effects  have  been  j 
disastrous  in  the  extreme.  As  we  proceed,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  inundations. 

In  Holland,  it  may  be  said,  there  are  no  mountains : 
we  see  nothing  but  plains,  interrupted  occasionally  by 
rising  grounds,  not  even  deserving  the  name  of  hills,  and  j 
much  smaller  than  those  that  are  to  be  found  in  Belgium.  I 
We  must  refer  to  our  account  of  Belgium  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  principal  rivers  of  Holland,  there  being  few 
that  deserve  the  name  but  those  already  noticed  there, 
viz:  the  Rhine , the  fVaal,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Seheld. 
To  these  may  be  added,  the  Ysiclf  which  proceeding, 
by  an  artificial  cut,*  from  the  Rhine  above  Arnheim,  ; 
takes  a north-east  direction  to  Doesberg,*  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Old  Yssel,  the  proper  channel  of  the 
stream,  flowing  from  Westphalia.  It  then  passes  by  J 
Zutphen  and  Deventer,  and  after  receiving  a number  , 
of  smaller  tributary  streams,  falls  into  the  east  side  of  ' 
the  Zuyderzee,  below  Campen.  The  JVerht  or  Vecht * 
is  a river  of  less  importance  than  the  Yssel,  which 
takes  its  rise  in  Westphalia,  and,  after  uniting  with  sev-  j 
eral  other  streams,  falls  into  the  Zuyderzee  not  far  from  i 
the  mouth  of  the  Yssel.  The  Hunse  is  a small  river 
which,  passing  by  the  fine  city  of  Groningen,  lakes  its 
course  to  the  German  Ocean/ 

There  are  many  lakes  in  Holland,®  especially  in 

* Plin.  Hint.  Nat.  Lib.  xri.  6 1. 

h l**cl  (Pinkerton.) — Dll.  Yssel- — M (Kilinn.) — P. 

* Canal  of  Drusun—  I.at.  Fossa  Drusi  (D'AnT.,1  Foss  a Drvsmna 
(Enc-  Meth.) — The  Rhine  divides  itself  into  two  branch™,  between  ; 
Huiswti  and  Arnhem,  one  of  which  passe*  by  the  Canal  of  Dntsu*  to  ! 
Docfthure,  where  it  unit™  with  the  Old  Yssel,  and  finally  fall*  into  the 
Zuidrr-Zcc.  (Bmrhing,  Aardryksbeschryving.  verbuud  door  J.  dr  | 
Jongh,  Decl  ir  Sink  i.  p.  14.)— The  Canal  of  Drusus  was  dug  bj  Cl. 
N.  Drusus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius. — P. 

* The  proper  name  is  Doesburg  The  diieresta  has  no  place  in  this  i 

word,  the  or,  in  Dutch,  being  a diphihou?,  pronounced  like  oo  [ 
Eng. — P.  • Iiu,  J ’tflit — 1\ 

1 All  the  above  paragraphs  are  added  by  the  translator. — P. 

* u The  Dutch  provinces." 

k Du  t lour  lemma  .Veer  or  Mrir — properly,  Haarlem  Lake. — P. 

‘ 44  Gulf  of  the  Y'— called  also  the  nver  V.  and  more  generally,  the 
Y (Du.  he l Y,  Ye,  or  It.) — It  is  properly  an  arm  of  the  Zuyderzee. — P. 

k The  two  Inst  sentence*  are  added  by  the  translator. — P. 

1 44  Nearly  20,000  arpenta." 

■u — into  a fertile  pnldrr.”— Poldrr  is  a Dutch  word,  signifying  a 1 
tract  of  land  drained  and  embanked,  with  a special  administration  for  j 
securing  the  smbankments  (iMfcrtfMt.) — P. 

■ Du.  .Yu order  Mur  (Naarden  Lake) — situated  near  the  town  of  i 


Friesland;  but  the  only  one  deserving  particular  men- 
tion is  that  which  is  called  the  Sea  of  Haarlem, h in  the 
nrovinre  of  Holland.  It  communicates  by  the  gulf  of 
Yl  with  tho  Zuyderzee,  is  five  leagues  in  length,  by  two 
and  a half  in  breadth,  and  is  everywhere  navigable. 
Its  navigation,  however,  is  impeded  by  the  violent  squall* 
and  storms  it  is  subject  to.  in  one  of  these  did  the  un- 
fortunate Frederic,  Elector  Palatine  and  king  of  Bohe- 
mia, when  an  exile  in  Holland,  lose  his  eldest  son  and 
save  his  own  life  with  difficulty,  by  the  upsetting  the 
boat  in  which  they  were  crossing  the  lake  during  a dark 
night/  A neck  of  land  about  two  leagues  broad,  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  North  Sea.  This  lake  was  formed 
three  centuries  and  a half  ago  by  an  inundation  of  the 
ocean.  The  Jews  of  Amsterdam  have  offered  to  drain 
it,  under  the  condition  that  the  property  of  the  land 
should  be  made  over  to  them,  but  oilier  interests  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  this  project,  which 
would  transform  an  extent  of  water  of  more  than  twenty 
thousand  acres1  into  fertile  meadow  ground.®  Among 
the  lakes  which  have  undergone  this  useful  metamorpho- 
sis, chiefly  in  North  Holland,  the  most  important  is  the 
Sea  of  Naarden .■  The  Bies-Bosch,°  on  the  frontiers 
of  North  Brabant/  is  a lake  of  about  twelve  square 
leagues  in  extent,  which  originated  in  a calamity  more 
disastrous  than  that  which  formed  the  Sea  of  Haarlem. 
It  was  produced  on  the  nineteenth  of  November,  14*21, 
by  the  rupture  of  several  dikes,  in  consequence  of  which 
seventy-lwo  villages  and  a population  of  al»out  100,000 
souls  were  submerged.  Into  this  lake,  several  amis  of 
the  Meuse  throw'  themselves,  but  on  issuing  from  it, 
they  form  only  one  broad  stream  under  the  name  of 
Hollands- Dir  n.i  Among  the  numerous  marshes  of  this 
country,  the  Hour  tang,  in  the  provinces  of  Groningen 
and  Drentbe/  covers  a considerable  extent  of  land. 

Of  all  the  gulfs  which  border  the  coast,  and  serve  as 
estuaries  to  the  principal  rivers,  the  two  most  important 
are  the  Dollar t,*  between  the  province  of  Groningen 
and  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,1  ami  the  Zuyderzee,  be- 
tween Holland  and  Friesland.1*  The  first,  which  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  the  Ems,  is  three  leagues  in  breadth, 
and  from  seven  to  eight  in  length.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
dreadful  inundation  of  the  sea,  which,  in  1277,  swallow- 
ed up  several  villages.  The  second,  into  which  the 
Reest,  the  Yssel,  and  several  other  rivers,  throw  them- 
selves, was  formed  in  1225  by  an  irruption  of  the  sea, 
which  covered  thirty  leagues  of  country  ;*  its  name  sig- 

Nnarden  (Nifrdfn)  in  Santli  Holland,  E.  by  S.  of  Amsterdam. — fa 
K&*4,  an  attempt  was  made  to  drain  and  embank  the  Jfemrder  Meet ; 
but  owing  to  tile  flponginew  of  the  ground,  by  means  of  which  the  in* 
flux  of  the  water  wa*  too  powerful  to  be  resisted,  the  project  was  aban- 
doned ( doth  i reem»  tie  rooshtid  run  dm  growl,  die  He  dvnrzynrring 
run  i enter  tc  sterk  matikle,  i * dit  onttetrji  IfjWtW  ttekrn.)  The  lake  ban 
been  noted  for  its  fish  and  its  duck  decoy*  (eeude-ltoojen.)  ( Bunch  inf, 
verlaald  door  De  Jongh.  1773.)  The  most  important  of  the  drained 
lakes  in  North  Holland,  are  the  Zype,  defended  from  the  sea  by  an  im- 
mense dyke,  called  the  Homdswrmd  (Hound’s  wood ;)  the  Deemster, 
the  Funner,  the  Worroer.  and  the  Schenner.  These  lake*  have  been 
drained  by  mean*  of  wind-mill*  — P. 

• Du.  Hirsbosrh— literally,  a thicket  of  bulrushes.— P. 

* To  the  south-east  of  Dort,  in  South  Holland,  and  on  the  northern 
frontiers  of  North  Brabant. — P. 

14  Eng.  Holland’s  Deep.  Dirp,  as  a substantive,  in  Dutch,  signi- 
fies a channel,  or  gulf. — P. 

r The  Bourtang  lies  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  three  provinces,  and 
partly  in  Westphalia. — P.  .....  „ 

• Dollar!  or  Dollrrt  (Enc.  Meth.)—  Du  DoUaardi  (Hubner.)— P. 

1 East  Friesland. — P. 

u Between  the  Dutch  provinces  of  Holland  and  rrie*Jand. — P. 

* The  south  part  of  tho  Zuyder-Zee  was  originally  a lake,  of  com 
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nifie«  the  Southern  Sea,*  because  it  is  to  the  south  of 
the  Ocean. 

The  original  state  of  Holland,  as  almost  one  extend- 
ed swamp,  has  already  been  noticed.  In  connexion 
frith  the  building  of  dikes  to  preserve  it  from  the  in-  | 
roads  and  attacks  of  the  Ocean,  the  importance  of  drain-  i 
mg  the  land  by  means  of  canals  and  ditches,  would 
naturally  occur  to  the  inhabitants,  and  to  such  an  extent  I 
has  this  been  carried,  that  the  whole  country  is  covered 
with  them.  They  are  indeed  innumerable,  and  mast  I 
useful  for  travelling  and  facilitating  internal  trade ; and  ! 
being  lined  with  rows  of  trees,  tend  to  adorn  the  face  of  j 
this  flat  and  naturally  uninteresting  country.  So  flat  is 
it,  that  to  those  approaching  by  sea,  the  spires  mid  trees  - 
appear  to  rise  out  of  the  water.6 

. The  Dutch  islands  form  two  distinct  groups.®  The  !| 
southern  group  comprehends  the  largest,  washed  by  the 
different  arms  of  the  Scheld,  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine; 
these  are  Walchercn , Sorth  and  South  Bt  rclam /,*  Tho- 
len*  Schouwen,Oe*r- bVakeef  Foorne,*  and  Beucrlatu/.h 
The  northern  is  composed  of  the  islands  of  Hirringcn, 
Tcrel f*  Vlielamlf  Ter-SrhtUing and  Amclaml,  alt  j 
lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  Z uyderzec  ami  on  the  coasts 
of  Friesland.* 

For  the  Geology  of  Holland,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  remarks  on  the  geology  of  Belgium,"  which,  from 
the  similarity  of  the  two  countries,  are  iiueuded  to  em- 
brace both." 

The  Dutch  provinces,  conquests  of  Man  over  the 
Ocean,  derive  their  fogs  and  humidity  from  the  mists  of  I 
the  sea,  and  the  exhalations  of  the  marshes.  During  j: 
the  winter,  however,  which  lasts  four  months  of  the  'j 
year,  and  which  covers  the  ground  with  hoar-frost  and  j 
ice,  the  east  wind,  which  blows  frequently  in  that  season,  'I 
dissipates  the  miasmata  of  an  insalubrious  atmosphere.  j 
The  industry  of  the  cultivator  multiplies  cattle  and  pas- 
turage. Although  this  country  does  not  present  the 

parativrilv  ■mall  extent,  called  the  Ftero,  which  received  the  Old  Ys- 
sel,  nn<l  discharged  itself  into  the  ocean  hy  the  river  Ffrro.  When  the 
canal  of  Drusus,  now  the  New  Yssel,  had  become  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal nutlets  of  the  Rhine,  the  lake  was  enlarged,  and  by  its  encroach-  | 
ments,  and  by  incursion*  of  the  sea,  the  extensive  tract  of  country  I 
which  separated  it  from  tiu?  ocean,  and  by  which  West  Friesland  in 
North  Holland,  anil  the  present  pruvince  of  Friesland,  were  contiguous,  I 
being  separated  only  by  the  river  Fie to,  was  submerged.  The  exact  j 
period  when  this  occurred  is  not  known  ; indeed  it  in  probable  that  it 
took  plane  gradually,  and  «t  different  periods.  The  breach,  that  form-  1 
ed  the  inlet  to  the  Tox*l  (M+rt-Diep,)  is  said  bv  an  old  chronicle  i 
to  have  taken  place  in  1170;  others  say  an  late  as  1100.  (Rd.  Ene,)—  i! 
Bu*ch in*  states  that  West  Friesland  and  the  province  of  Friesland 
were  connected  till  the  tilth  century,  but  due*  not  specify  tin-  period 
whe  n they  were  disjoined.  The  river  Fleet > i*  supposed  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  present  channel  called  the  / Vie  Stroom.  The 
entrance  tn  the  sea  is  now  chiefly  occupied  by  shallows,  the  only  im- 
portant channels  being  the  Texet  Stroom,  and  the  l tie  Stroom  — 1\ 

• Du.  Zuiderzee  or  Zuider  Zee— Sunder- See  (K Ilian  ])  from  snider. 
southern,  and  ue,  aea. — P. 

* This  paragraph  is  added  by  the  translator.— P. 

e M.  Ad.  Bulbi,  Abrcge  de  Gi'-ograplue. 

- Du.  .Yoord-  and  Zmd-  Hrreinnd — P. 

• Du.  Tkooten,  (Bunching;)  Ttdrt%  (llubner.)— P. 

' Overflarkee  (Ed.  Ene.)  — Overflacqne  or  Zuidvoorn  [South  Voorn] 
(Morse.) — Do.  OrerJLtkkee  (llubncr;)  Oeerilakke* , Orrr-Flakkee,  or 
Oter  Vlueoure  (Buschtng  )— it  lies  uu  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  I 
Voorn. — r. 

* Du.  leers — t om  or  I ante  (Kilian.) — The  island  of  Voorn  is  di- 
vided by  erreks  into  Voorn  (proper,)  Beyer  land,  Slryen  and  Patlen.  ! 
Voorn  proper,  will*  the  islands  of  Overflak  k««  and  Gorce  (Du.  Goorec) 
on  llie  south,  forms  the  district  called  Voocnland,  divided  into  East 
>°orn  (Du.  (Jnsteoom)  or  Voorn  proper.  South  Voorn  or  Overilakkrr. 
and  West  Voorn  or  Core*.— P. 

I (Bo«hinf  .)— P.  i Tr.wl  or  Teka.l  (Hubn.r)— P. 

r h eland  (Busching)— so  called  from  the  ancient  river  Ftevo,  now  i 
the  channel  called  the  VUestroom,  or  the  VUe  (fat  /Via.)— P.  U 
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agreeable  variety  of  an  irregular  surface,  yet  the  fine 
season  adorns  it  with  its  charms  ; vast  meadows,  daz- 
zling with  the  richest  verdure,  are  dining  eight  months 
of  the  year  covered  with  cattle,  whose  plumpness  an- 
nounces an  abundant  and  healthy  nourishment,  ami  the 
great  number  of  these  domestic  animals  attests  no  less 
the  wealth  of  their  owners,  than  in  other  quarters  the 
cultivated  fields  indicate  the  intelligence  and  patient 
attention  of  a laborious  population.  Wheal,  flax,  and 
madder,  in  the  north,  and  in  the  south,  tobacco,  and 
different  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  cover  the  best  lands. p It 
is  among  tbe  Hollanders  that  horticulture  has  made  the 
greatest  progress,  ami  where  the  culture  of  a thousand 
ornamental  plants,  and  especially  hyacinths  and  tulips, 
has  been  carried  to  such  a length,  that  the  price  of  a 
single  flower  often  exceeds  what  would  support  twenty 
families  for  a year.  I 

The  population  of  Holland,  viewed  in  a religious 
aspect,  is  divided  into  a great  number  of  religions,  com- 
munions and  sects.  ISo  religion  is  there  considered  as 
being  that  of  the  state ; all  enjoy  the  same  rights  and 
equal  liberty.  The  Reformed  communion*  is,  however, 
the  most  numerous  ; the  Christians  of  the  confession  of 
Augsburgr  occupy  the  next  rank  ; Mcnnonites,  various 
other  sects,  and  Jews,  much  less  numerous  than  the  two 
first  mentioned,  are  scattered  over  all  the  provinces.* 

In  regard  to  the  language,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Jews,  the  origin  of  the  different  dialects  that  are  spoken 
may  be  traced  to  the  German.1  The  different  dialects 
spoken  in  Friesland  and  the  islands  of  the  Zuyderzee, 
in  the  province  of  Holland,  in  Gueldres,  in  Zeeland, 
and  in  Dutch  Brabant,  are  all  of  this  description.  The 
Jews,  who  came  originally  from  Portugal,  have  pre- 
served the  idiom  which  was  familiar  to  them  when  they 
established  themselves  in  the  I sow  Countries.11 

The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  the 
Fririi , ancestors  of  the  Fricslanders,  who  occupied  from 

1 Du.  Scketting,  Ter  Schelling,  or  Der  Schell ing. — The  hyphen 
should  not  be  used  in  this  word. — P. 

■ Tim  fbv  first  of  ths  northern  group  belong  to  the  province  of 
Holland  ; the  last,  to  that  of  Friesland. — P. 

• Book  CL. 

• This  sentence  is  added  by  the  translator. — The  geological  remarks 
in  the  original  refer  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  this  Netherlands,  but 
they  chiefly  apply  to  Belgium.  All  the  older  formations  there  noticed, 
the  valleys  there  described,  and  the  particular  minerals  enumerated, 
belong  In  Belgium.  The  Dutch  Provinces  consist  almost  entirely  of 
the  alluvium  occupying  the  delta*  of  the  rivers,  aud  contain  betides 
only  loose  tertiary  JeiKHots.—P. 

f There  is  very  little  land  under  tillage  in  the  province  of  Holland, 
and  what  i»  under  tillage  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  South  Hol- 
land. The  best  wheal  is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grtve- 
sande,  near  the  mouth  uf  the  Heap*.  (Ed.  Ene.) — P. 

t Calvinists.  ' Lutherans. 

* These  remarks  on  religion  apply  in  the  original  to  the  whole  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands  It  is  there  staled  that  Uw  Homan  Catholic* 
hold  the  first  rank  in  point  of  numbers,  but  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Beljfic  provinces,  in  which  they  predominate,  nnd  that  tin  the  contrary, 
the  reformed  communion  i*  the  predominant  sect  in  the  Dutch 
provinces.  The  others  are  ranked  m the  order  in  which  they  occur 
ill  the  text. — P. 

* Not  the  German,  but  the  Germanic  or  Teutonic  stork.— P. 

" Thrsc  remarks  on  language  also  apply  in  the  original  to  the  whole 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  They  are  so  mutilated  and  falsified  in 
the  translation,  that  I have  thought  It  proper  to  give  a closer  version.— 
k‘  Ethnographical!/  considered,  the  population  exhibits  still  more  nu- 
merous diversities.  The  languages  spoken  belong  to  three  great 
classes.  The  most  important  of  these,  is  the  Germanic  : the  people 
of  Friesland  and  of  the  islands  in  the  Zuyder-Zee.  those  who  speak 
the  Dutch  language  (HoHcndais,)  those  who  retain  the  Netherlandish 
dialects  of  G eiders,  Zcalond,  and  the  other  northern  provinces,  the 
Flemings  of  the  northern  Belgic  provinces,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  adjoining  districts  in  Germany,  all  belong  to  this  division.  The 
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smith  to  north  the  country  comprehended  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Ocean.  Their  Latin  name  (JFViiit) 
probably  comes  from  an  old  word  in  the  Germanic  lan- 
uace,  frisatn  * which  signifies  to  grub  up,  to  dig  or 
rain  marshes/  They  were  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  of  Western  Germany.  Brave,  and  jealous  of 
their  liberty,  they  were  long  the  devoted  auxiliaries  of 
the  Romans ; their  independence  was  never  disputed ; 
we  see  them,  after  the  death  of  Drusus,  choosing  chiefs 
or  dukes  from  amongst  themselves.  The  Batavi  were, 
it  is  believed,  a colony  of  the  Catti , a German  people ; 
forced  by  a series  of  intestine  dissensions  to  quit  their 
own  country,  they  planted  themselves  in  the  sandy  and 
marshy  country,  circumscribed  by  the  Rhine  and  the 
Meuse  ; their  neighbours  called  them,  for  this  reason, 
fValtawer / an  appellation  which  the  Romans  changed 
into  Batavi.*  When  Caesar  undertook  the  conquest  of 
Gaul,  they  were  already  powerful,  and  masters  of  part 
of  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  lower  Meuse.  Their 
cavalry  was  formidable  ; their  horses  were  trained  to 
swim  across  rivers  without  breaking  their  ranks.  At  the 
battle  of  Pliarsalia,  they  decided  the  victory  in  favour 
of  Ctcsar.  Their  bravery  and  loyalty  gave  them  the 
privileged  title  of  friends  and  brothers  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  honour  of  forming  the  prciorian  guard.  In  all 
important  expeditions,  in  every  dangerous  enterprise, 
the  Batavians  were  selected.  They  composed  the  for- 
lorn hope  of  the  Roman  army,  sustained  the  first  shock 
of  the  enemy’s  attack,  and  made  the  first  attack  with 
a boldness  ami  impetuosity  peculiar  to  themselves.* 
Tacitus  says,  that  no  tribute  was  imposed  upon  them  ; 
they  remained  faithful  to  the  empire  till  its  fall.  Their 
territory  was  comprehended  in  the  province  of  Germa- 
nia St  cun  rfa. 

From  these  generalities,  which  it  would  he  unprofitable 


to  extend  farther,  let  us  pass  on  to  the  important  cities 
and  towns  of  the  different  Dutch  provinces.  When 
these  provinces  rose  up  against  the  tyranny  of  Philip  II., 
and  bound  themselves  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1579, 
they  were  seven  in  number  : the  lordships  of  Groningen, 
Friesland,  Over- Yssel,  and  Utrecht,  the  dutclty  of  Guel- 
dres,  and  the  counties  of  Holland  and  Zeeland,  and  to 
these  may  be  added,  the  territory  of  Drcnthe.  Dutch 
Brabant  and  East  Flanders,  having  been  in  their  pos- 
session when  peace  was  made  with  Spain,  were  given 
up  to  them.  Thus  matters  continued  till  the  invasion 
and  conquest  of  Holland  by  the  French  republic  in  1795. 
In  1798,  having  been  called  upon  by  the  republican 
government  of  France  to  adopt  some  new  organization, 
they  took  the  name  of  the  Batavian  republic.  Their 
political  division  changed  ; they  were  divided  into  eight 
departments/*  This  division  lasted  only  eighteen 
months,  when  that  which  recalled  the  good  old  days  of 
Dutch  independence  was  again  resorted  to,  and  contin- 
ued till  the  time  when  Napoleon  imposed  a sovereign  in 
the  person  of  his  brother,  upon  the  descendants  of  those 
republicans  who  had  cemented  their  independence  by 
the  blood  of  the  Spanish  phalanxes.  Their  country 
was  then  divided  into  eleven  departments/  United,  the 
9th  of  July  1810,  to  the  French  empire,  Holland  form- 
ed seven  departments  but  since  its  erection,  after  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  into  an  independent  state,  the 
original  division  has  again  prevailed/ 

Groningen,1  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name ,■ 
is  the  most  important  city  in  the  north  of  the  kingdom. 
Watered  by  the  small  river  Hunse,  and  situated  at  the 
junction  of  three  great  canals,  which  give  it  a communi- 
cation with  several  commercial  cities ; possessing  also  a 
port  which,  although  five  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ems,  receives  the  largest  merchant  vessels,  it  is  not 


Gnrf(t-lAUn  comprehends  those  who  retain  the  Walloon  and  the 
French  Flemish,  two  dialect*  of  the  French,  and  who  inhabit  the  two 
provinces  of  Flanders,  and  those  of  Liege,  Namur,  South  Brabant  and 
llainatill.  The  Jews  belong  to  die  Sltemitie  class;  having  come 
originally  from  Portugal,  they  retain  the  language  which  was  7a miliar 
to  them  when  they  established  themselves  in  the  l»w  Countries." 

* **  Fntssen" — Busching  derives  the  name  from  fritstn,  to  dig,  to  [ 
turn  np  the  ground. — P. 

b The  name  of  the  Frisii  has  been  derived  from  the  Frtsic  word  frit. 
(Germ. /few.)  free,  and  it  is  staled  by  Ailing  that  they  have  always 
been  styled  free  Frisians  (frit  Frusta.)  Others  have  derived  it  from 
feta  (Grtm.fristh,)  frrsh,  new,  because  they  occupied  the  lands  newly  t 
recovered  from  the  aea,  such  lands  Wing  still  called  FrUsseianden,  1 
in  distinction  from  the  old  land*  {Q'dtlundtn.)  Others,  finally,  have  j 
derived  it  from  frit,  cold,  (from  the  root  of  free*#,)  from  the  cold  and 
damp  climate  which  they  inhabited.  (J  11  Steffens,  Gesch.  dcr  alien 
Bewohner  Teutsclilandes,  p t£7l.  17Trit.) — P. 

* Itt  Dutch  and  Low  German.’  trait  still  signifies  sand  bank  ; tire  I 
or  are,  low  land,  meadow  [In  Dutch,  rcatU,  or  traade, signifies  a ford  ; ( 
r catir.it . plu  Huts  or  shoals.  The  word  is  spelt  variously  iu  Kilian's  I 
Low  Dutch  Dictionary,  1G42,  vix  irwf,  i rad,  trade,  «M tie,  l eaede,  all  ^ 
rendered  lord  (radar*  > (This  Dictionary  includes  words,  not  only  in  '' 
iiie  Dutch  proper  (Hollandish.)  but  in  the  Flemish,  the  dialect  of  Bra- 
bant, and  those  of  other  provinces  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  also  in 
thosr*  of  Lower  Germany.)  IhU  still  signifies  a shallow  (untisfe)  in 
German-  Dan.  r«d  or  rod,  a ford.  (Baden).  Smd.  rad.  a ford  The  ; 
word  •*  fro*n  the  root  of  the  English,  trade,  Latin,  radum. — In  Ger- 
man. aw.  or  ate,  signifies  meadow  or  pasture.  The  same  word,  in 
Kili-m«  is  written  airier,  and  omrr.  The  word  is  not  at  present  re- 
tained in  thr  Dutch.  The  corresponding  word,  now  used  in  that  lan-  ' 
f„Bgr>,  is  trei.  or  treide,  (Germ,  treide.)— P.) 

* • Germ.  Platt  Beutseh.  or  XifderdnUeh,  including  nil  the  vulgar  dialects  of 
ll»e  N<»rili  of  Germany,  such  as  the  Low  Haxos,  We-uphahan,  dte.— P. 

* The  name  llalari  (Germ.  Batt-Jiuer)  signifies  the  Batti  (aynonr- 
moti*  with  Catti)  of  the  meadows  (suns) — so  called  because  they  in- 
habited  the  meadows  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  particularly  on  the  island 
Included  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Waal  (the  ancient  Insula  Bataro- 
rutn.)  -stall  called  Beluwe.  (Steffens.) — P. 

• Those  two  last  sentences  aro  added  by  the  translator — P. 


1 Known  by  the  names  of  Delft,  Damme],  Atnstel,  Etna,  Beheld 
and  Meuse,  Rhine,  Trxel,  and  Old  Yssel,  from  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  which  traversed  them.  [Those  of  Delft  and  Tegel,  the 
former  from  the  city,  the  latter  from  the  island  of  the  same  name,  not 
from  rivers- — P.J 

• 44  When  these  provinces,  after  having  risen  against  the  tyranny  of 
Philip  II.,  united  themselves  by  the  treaty  nf  Utrecht  in  they 

were  seven  in  number,  namely,  the  lordships  of  Groningen,  Friesland, 
Over  yssel  and  Utrecht,  the  dutchy  of  Gelders,  and  the  counties  of 
Holland  and  Zealand.  The  country  of  Drenlhe  was  their  ally;* 
Dutch  Brabant  and  East  Flanders  were  their  dependencies.!  In  1798, 
the  republican  gov  ernment  of  France,  whose  armies  had  inTaded  die 
territory  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  induced  them  to  modify  their 
organisation,  when  the/  took  the  name  of  the  Batavian  Republic. 
Their  political  division  was  changed  ; they  were  divided  into  eight 
departments."*  . . , . 

•The  Country  (Landichap)  of  Drenlbe  wm  under  the  protection  of  the 
Cotnmoiiwealih,  but  had  no  *eut  iu  the  Slate*. General.  Toe  Seven  t ailed 
Provinces  were  alone  considered  *»  sovereign  stale*.  (Buscmng.)—  "• 

f The  Dutch  possessed,  previous  to  (he  Frenrh  revolution.  J™*1  l,afi  04 
Flanders  lying  along  the  left  bank  of  the  West  Scheldt,  called  Dutch  Flan- 
ders. sod  including  AsH.Sluvs  end  ilulst  ; North  Brabant,  thru  called  Dutch 
Brabant.  including  BotS-le-Puc,  Breda,  Beigen-np-Zoom  Fori  I.iUo,  srul 
Grave ; Yeuloo  ami  SievciMwnerd.oa  the  Meiiw*.  ii»  Upper  OtUoruOll ; and  a 
pan  of  the  ..Id  province  of  Limburg,  os  the  Meim-.  in*  hiding  MiOtwH  D»- 
lem  ami  Volkrnburg.  TWm  distorts  are  now  claimed  by  Holland.— 1 . 

" A mate  Hand,  Brahant,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Griders,  Maas  land,  Fries- 
land. East  Friesland,  Overyasel,  Drenlhe,  and  Groningen. 

1 Euttra  Erns,  Western  F.ma,  Friesland.  Mouths  of  the  issel,  Up- 
per Yssel,  Zuvderzee.  and  Muuths  of  the  Meuse. 

44  But  when,  in  connection  with  Belgium,  it  was  erected  into  tho 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  original  divWon  again  prevailed. 

1 Du.  Groningen—  Groeningen  (Ktlian.) — Fr  Or*nmgU*£-r. 

■The  province  of  Groningen  (Du.  Grontnger,and)  cow noted  of  Iho 
City  of  Groningen  and  its  tcrriUiry,  and  the  Ommrtandcn  (literally, 
surrounding  country,)  forming  two  districts,  separately 
in  the  provincial  su'tes.  Hence  the  province  officially,  tbs 

City  of  Groningen  and  the  Ommelanden  (Du.  Sud  Groiungcn  en  Om- 
mtianden.)—? . -i 
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astonishing  that  this  flourishing  city  has  a good  umversi-  |j 
ty,  besides  several  schools,  fine  collections  and  scien-  |j 
tific  societies.  It  has  given  birth  to  several  distinguished  ' 
savans,  among  others,  to  Rudolph  Agricola,  the  first  in- 
troducer of  the  Greek  language  into  Germany,*  to  Al- 
bert Scliultcns,  the  orientalist,  and  to  Muntinck,  who  j 
founded  there  the  botanical  garden,  at  present  so  much  jj 
admired.1*  Its  finest  edifices  are  the  Gothic  church  of  !J 
St.  Martin,  the  spire  of  which  is  390  feet  high,  and  the  jl 
town-house,  built  in  1793,  upon  a spot*  which  passes 
for  one  of  the  finest  in  Holland.  One  of  its  bridges  ; 
called  Botering-Hoog,  is  regarded  as  a chef-d'oeuvre.  | 
These  buildings,  and  many  others  which  might  be  men- 
tioned, together  with  the  cleanliness  and  regularity  of  ; 
its  streets,  rank  Groningen  among  the  finest  cities  in  the 
Low  Countries.  It  was  formerly  a member  of  the  Han-  ; 
seatic  league.  It  is  pretended,  upon  some  very  uncer- 
tain evidence,  that  it  was  built  around  the  Roman  fortress  I 
called  by  Tacitus  Corbulonit  monument um  yet  the 

first  time  it  is  mentioned  in  history  is  in  the  ninth  ceu-  j 
tury,  and  it  was  not  till  the  fourteenth  that  they  raised  j 
the  fortifications  which  have  been  kept  up  ever  since  j 
with  much  care. 

Leenwarden * in  the  province  of  Friesland,  comma-  j 
nicates  with  Groningen,  and  also  with  Dockum f Sncck ,*  | 
and  other  towns,  by  means  of  canals,  and  thus  carries  on  i 
an  active  trade,  'this  pretty  town*  is  surrounded  by  a | 
ditch  and  an  earthen  rampart ; one  of  its  twelve  churches  ' 
contains  the  tombs  of  the  princes  of  Orange,  and  their  j 


palace  is  one  of  its  principal  edifices.  Upon  the  site  of 
a hamlet  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  in  1 194, 1 stands  Har- 
lingen,,k  important  on  account  of  its  fortifications,  and 
also  a place  of  very  considerable  trade ; near  the  har- 
bour may  be  seen  a monument  erected  in  honour  of 
Gaspard  Robles,  who,  by  repairing  at  his  own  expense 
the  dikes  of  the  province,1  merited  the  gratitude  of  his 
fellow-citizens." 

Alien,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Drenthe.*  is  a 
handsome  small  town,  which,  by  a canal,  communicates 
with  Mtppd,  a town  of  4000  souls,  and  with  the  Zuy- 
derzee.  There  have  been  discovered  in  its  environs, 
several  tombs  of  the  ancient  Germans.  Koevordenf 
built  in  the  form  of  a pentagon,  is  surrounded  by  fortifi- 
cations which  are  by  some  regarded  as  the  chef-d’oeuvre 
of  Coeliom  ;P  it  is  besides  environed  by  a marsh,*  which 
renders  it  difficult  of  access. 

The  province  of  Overyssel'  contains  several  towns  of 
importance  : in  Zwool*  the  capital,  the  church  of  St. 
Michael  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  organ  and  the  sculp- 
ture upon  its  pulpit ; Cam  pen,1  upon  the  left  bank  of 
the  Yssel,  at  a short  distance  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Zuyderzee,  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches.  Its 
trade,  which  has  been  long  on  the  decline,  is  menaced 
with  total  destruction  by  the  sand-banks  which  obstruct 
its  harbour."  Deventer , which  boasts  of  its  bard  w are, 
beer  and  gingerbread,  possesses  some  fine  buildings  ; 
it  was  the  native  place  of  the  philosopher  Grono- 
vius.1 


* Remark  of  the  translator — The  Mine  r«*tuark  in  found  in  Ia»m-  f 
prirre  and  I’lnU. — Rudolph  us  Agricola  was  horn  at  Biftlom  [Balllen]  j 

Groningen,  in  he  studied  Greek  under  Theodore  Gaza  at  j 

Ferrara. — I*. 

b Henry  Muntiiig,  professor  of  botany  at  Groningen,  formed  a Urge  t 
collection  of  plants,  of  which  lie  published  n catalogue.  Abraham 
Munting,  his  son  ami  successor,  also  publiNhed  several  works  on 
botany.  (Beauvais.) — ‘Tbs  |cnu  .1 tunlingia  was  named  from  them.  1 

* “ Fronting  a square  (sttr  mu  place.)" 

* CarbulotfU  Muninuntum,  a fortress  in  Germany  near  the  country 
of  the  CaurAi  I V kauri , Tar.]  Tacitus  relates  that  Corbulo.  after  hav-  1 
ing  defeated  tlie  Frisii,  compelled  them  to  give  hostage*,  and  to  settle 
in  the  territory  he  allotted  to  them.  He  gave  them  magistrate*  and 
laws,  and  erected  a fortress  among  them.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  j 
have  occupied  tin*  site  of  Groningen.  (Enr.  Meth.  G*og,  A DC.) — His  |j 
name  was  given  to  a place  (Mvnumentum)  in  Germany,  which  sonic 
suppose  to  be  modern  Groningen.  Tacit.  .Inn.  xi.  C.  10.  (Lem prim's  I 
Class  Diet.  edit.  Anthon.) — ' The  following  is  the  passage  referred  to 
in  Tacitus  (Anual.  xi.  c.  lit.)  “ Et  uatio  Fnsinrum  p-ut  rctallionrm — I 
dati*  olisidiliUs  cousedit  apod  agros,  a Cotbuloue  desrriptos.  Idem  | 
senatuin,  magistrate*,  lege*  imposuit  j sc,  no  jusn  exuerent,  presidium 
immunivit.”-— The  “ Monumentum"  is  uot  mentioned  in  .7n*t.  xi.  c. 

ia— p. 

* Du.  I.eeuicartliH — Letuteitardm.  or  l. retro  trde  (Kilian.) — Frisie, 
Liter/ dm  (Bunching)—  Utuwcrd  (lluhner)-— Fr.  Isteardr  (Enc.  Moth.) 
— Leuarden  (Turkey.)  Leswardcn  (Vosgien.)  Leu  warden,  Leewarr- 
den  (Guthrie.)— Tbc  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Uetuc,  lion,  or 
lire*,  dear,  or  the  small  river  he  or  Isa,  or  finally,  from  one  Lew,  the 
original  proprietor,  and  irrrd  or  waord,  an  artificial  mound  fur  retreat 
in  case  of  floods.  (Busch  ing.) — P. 

r Du.  Dukkuia,  properly  DtJtkrnheit n,  or  Dakko'tkrim  (Bunching) 
—Dockttm  or  Dock  cm  (Kilian) — situated  on  the  river  Ee,  N.  E.  of 
Leru  warden. — P. 

* Du.  &u«6— Sntcck  (Enc.  Meth  ) — Frisie,  Snit*. — 8.  W.  of  Leeu- 
warden,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Snrcktr  Mier  (Sneek  Lake.)  from 
which  a canal  passes  through  the  town.— P. 

* “Capital” — oftbe  province. — 1*. 

* This  is  stated  in  D'litts  dm  Pnya-lla*,  vol.  v.  n.  Sir*. — P, 

* Du.  Harlingen. — F ris.  UarUnga  ; originally,  Itarliga,  from  a no- 
ble Frisian  family  of  that  name  — Harlingen  was  at  first  a hamlet 
(kuurt)  and  afterward*  n market  town  fr/r*.)  gradually  formed  around 
the  castles  of  the  two  noble  families  of  Harlign  and  Horns.  The  western 
side  of  the  town  was  at  different  intervals  submerged  by  the  waves, 
and  in  the  mean  time  a suburb,  calk'd  jtl menum,  extended on  the  east, 
and  was  finally  incorporated.  Although  it  had  earlier  acquired  the 
privileges  of  a city  (etad,)  it  was  nut  surrounded  with  wall*  till  the 


fifteenth  century.  (Busetung.) — Harlingen  is  situated  on  the  sea,  west 
of  l.eeuwarden,  and  opposite  the  Vliestroom. — P. 

* u — by  improving  the  dikes  of  the  province.” — Nearly  one  half  of 
the  town  on  Uw  west  side  having  been  formerly  rarried  away  by  the 
sea,  it  became  of  great  importance  to  strengthen  its  defences  on  that 
side,  which  consist  not  only  of  dikes,  but  of  wall,  pile  and  coffer  work. 
The  Spanish  governor,  Caspar  Ruble*,  having  done  murh  to  promote 
the  work,  a stone  column,  called  the  Slone  Man  (de  Sieene  Man.)  with 
an  inscription  in  honour  of  him,  wo*  erected  on  the  dike  to  the  south 
of  Harlingen,  but  afterword*  removed.  (Itasching  )— P. 

■ Fmneker,  formerly  the  seat  of  a university  (now  college  or  atha* 
iitBU in.)  on  the  canal  between  I.eeuwarden  and  Harlingen,  mav  also 
he  mentioned  among  the  towns  of  Friesland.  Under  the  old  Dutch 
government,  there  were  eleven  cities  in  the  province,  having  a voice 
in  the  States,  including  besides  those  already  mentioned,  Bolswrrt  (Du. 
Hidittrrrd,  or  Bolsteaard — Kris.  Vol  ward,)  Staveren (.Starwcn,)  Slootsn 
.Votes,)  Work  u in  (originally  IVoJdrrkum,)  YUt  (Kris.  17fr.)  and  Hinde- 
toprn  ( flindlopen,  llinlopen,  or  Hinloopen).  The*  people  in  the  prov- 
ince are  mostly  of  Frisian  origin,  and  still  retain  their  peculiar  lan- 
guage, to  which  they  show  a strong  attachment.  Jt  possesses  many 
literary  remains  of  different  periods,  and  not  a little  zeal  is  at  present 
exhibited  in  its  cultivation. — P. 

" Drent  (Kilian.  Pinkerton.) — P. 

• Du.  A’srrorrfoi—  n (Kilian.) — In  different  English  and 

French  authors,  Coctordm. — '•  Kirrordsn."  M.  B. — This  is  a mistake, 
the  diphthong  tr  not  occurring  in  the  Dutch  language.  Sc*  note  4 p. 

um. 

p '*  It  is  regarded  na  the  chcf-d'<pnvr*  of  Cat  horn.''- — The  same  ex- 
pression is  used  in  the  Enc.  Meth.— Bergen  *»p  Zoom  was  regarded  by 
Cohorn  a*  hi*  masterpiece  (Ed.  Enc.) — Koevurden  is  ous  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  Holland. — P. 

* The  name  of  t|m  cclclicnleil  engineer  i*  generally  written  Cohoro— Coe- 
born  (Enc.  Uctb.)-lHl.  Kntktmm,  iBuschint.y— I*. 

* “ By  mars] i cl." — It  i*  surrounded  by  a great  marsh.  (Enc. 

Meth.) — P.  r **  Over- Yssel." 

• I>U-  Zrrol,  Zwolle — Steed  (Hubner) — Swath  | Kilian  ) — Zwoll  (Tuck- 
er.).— Z is  very  often  used  now  in  Dutch,  where  s was  formerly  used. 
Qo,  in  Dutch,  is  merely  long  a.— P. 

' Kampen  (Hubner.) — P. 

• Its  harbour  is  now  much  choked  up  with  Mild.  (Morse.) — P. 

1 Doubtless.  James  Gmnnvius,  the  celebrated  critic  and  philologist, 
son  of  John  Frederick  Gronovius.  a native  of  Hamburg,  also  a learned 
critic.  James  Gronovius  is  chiefly  known  by  his  Thmaurtm  .'Iniiqwi- 
i ilium  Grwcarttm,  in  13  vol*.  fol.  He  became  professor  nf  Greek  at 
Leyden,  where  hr  died.  John  Fr.  and  Lawrence  The**!,  Gronovius, 
the*  first  his  son,  and  the  second  his  grandson,  were  distinguished  a* 
naturalists. — P. 
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Gueldres  or  Guelderland • which  has  preserved  the 
name  of  a city  ceded  lo  Prussia,  more  than  a century 
ago/  was  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Sicambri , a people 
of  ancient  Germany.  The  first  city'  we  come  to,  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  Yssel,  is  Zutphen • defended  by 
some  fortifications.  English  readers  will  connect  with 
Zutphen,  the  renowned  and  gallant  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  this  town,  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  in  1566. 4 Upon  the  right  bank 
of  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Rhine,*  stands  Amfuim*  not 
less  strong,  and  the  seat  of  government  of  the  province. 
It  was  fortified  by  the  celebrated  Coehorn.  Its  ram- 
parts are  planted  with  beautiful  elms,  and  form  an 
agreeable  promenade.  It  possesses  a good  harbour,  its 
streets  are  straight,  and  the  principal  church  contains 
the  tombs  of  the  ancient  dukes  and  counts  of  Gueldres. « 
Some  leagues  to  the  south  of  this  capital,  lies  the  much 
more  considerable  city  of  Nimeguen  * it  bore  in  an- 
cient times  the  name  of  Noviomngus , which,  during  the 
middle  ages,  was  changed  to  that  of  Numaga,i  [Nime- 
guen is  built  on  a steep  rising  ground,  reaching  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  Waal,  and  the  steepness  is  so  great, 
that  some  of  the  streets  are  scarcely  passable  for  wheel 
carriages.  Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dark  ; but 
some  of  them  are  of  a tolerable  breadth  and  well  formed. 
The  principal  church  is  a handsome  structure,  and  the 
town-house,  a very  old  building,  is  also  worthy  of  notice. 
From  the  top  of  an  ancient  tower,  called  the  Belvidere, 
there  is  a most  extensive  vtew.”k  M All  Holland/’ 
says  a traveller,  describing  it,  “ seemed  to  lie  like  a map 


* “ La  Gueldre."— Du.  Geldcrfand,  Grider— in  the  provincial  dia- 
lect, GtJre — GeJderlandt,  Gkddcrtand  (Kilian .) — Germ.  Gelderland  or 
Getdrrn  (the  country,)  Grider  (the  town.) — It.  Gueldre,  Gueldres,  or 
Guelderland. — In  English  authors,  generally  written  Gelderland,  or 
G elder  $ ; sometimes  Guelderland.  *nie  u,  in  the  French  orthography, 

merely  used  to  give  the  hard  sound  of  the  g,  in  tW  Dutch  and  Ger- 
man, The  h.  in  ute  old  Dutch  orthography,  answered  the  same  pur* 
pose. — Gelderland  was  originally  a dutrhy.  North  Gelderiand,  united 
with  the  county  of  Zutphen,  formed  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Dutch 
confederacy,  the  states  of  which  b«»re  the  title  of  States  of  the  Dutrliy 
or  Principality  of  Grlre  and  the  County  of  Zutphen.  Honth  Geldcr- 
land  remained  to  Spain  after  the  treaty  of  Munster,  and  passed  to  the 
bouse  of  Austria  on  the  accession  or  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  who 
Ceded  to  Frederick  William  I.  of  Prussia,  in  1713,  the  city  of  Griders, 
and  its  territory.  Previous  to  the  French  revolution,  South  Geldcr- 
land  was  divided  between  Prussia,  who  possessed  the  quarter  of  Gel- 
den,  Austria,  who  possessed  that  of  Roermoud,  and  the  Dutch,  who 
possessed  that  of  Venloo.— P. 

* A D 1713. 

* Do.  Zutpken  (Busching) — Zutfen  (llubner) — Si dftn  (Kilian.) — P. 

* This  sentence  is  added  by  the  translator. — P. 

* The  north  arm,  just  after  it  sends  off  the  Yssel. — P. 

* “ Arnhem.” — Du.  Arnhem  or  Aamkem  (Hubner) — Arnhem,  prop- 
erly Arnham,  vulgarly  Arem  (Bunching.) — r. 

« See  note  ». 

* “ Nimcgne,”  Fr — Eng.  JGmugven. — Du.  Xymegen,  Aimwegtn,  or 
JNimmegtn  ; contracted  from  ZGeuic-Megen  (Xirumtghen.  Kilian ,)  the 
tranaJauon  of  ita  Latin  name  (Sec  note  ',)  which  is  said  in  old  Ger- 
man to  signify  new  town  (magen  or  megen,  Lat  magum,  a town  or 
city.)  (Busching.) — P. 

* Ancient  name,  yotriomagua  flatararvm  (D’Anv.) — in  modern 
Latin,  AWunsuigMiu  or  yeomagum  (Busching.) — P. 

* The  finest  view  in  Nimeguen  'is  from  a projecting  angle  of  the 
city  wall,  at  Lhe  extremity  o?  a walk  planted  with  trees,  called  the 
Kafptrkirl.  The  Duke  of  Parma,  governor  under  Philip  II.,  gave  to 
this  spot  the  name  of  Belvidere,  and  a lofty  building,  used  as  a place 
of  amusement  (rpetikuii,)  has  been  erected  there.  ( Busching.) — P. 

■ Tbr  sentences  inclosed  in  brackets  are  added  by  the  trans- 
lator.— P. 

■A  separate  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  was  concluded  between 
France  and  Holland,  at  Nimeguen.  Aug.  10,  1678;  a joint  treaty  of 
truoe^between  France,  Spain  and  Holland,  in  the  camp  at  Mona,  Aug. 
19t  1678;  and  a separate  treaty  of  peace,  between  France  and  Spain, 
at  Nimeguen,  Sept.  17,  IG7B.  A treaty  of  peace,  between  France  and 
the  Emperor  Leopold,  was  concluded  at  Nimeguen.  Feb.  5,  1679: 
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before  me,  presenting  a flat  of  such  extent,  that  the  eye 
is  almost  wearied  with  wandering  over  the  boundless 
space,  and  which  is  so  intersected  in  every  direction  with 
nvers,  canals,  and  swamps,  that  the  whole  country  looks 
as  if  but  yet  half  recovered  from  the  mighty  universal 
flood.  From  Arnhchn  in  the  north,  to  Gueldres  in  the 
south,  and  from  Utrecht  in  the  west,  to  the  forests  of  Guel- 
derland,  and  even  of  Westphalia  in  the  east,  the  whole 
country  here  lies  open  to  the  view ; and  at  a fearful 
depth  below,  is  traced  the  broad  majestic  Rhine  (Waal) 
sweeping  onward  in  its  full  and  steady  course  through 
this  wide  favouring  land,  to  where  the  horizon,  sinking 
into  earth  and  water,  terminates  the  scene.”]1  Nime- 
guen is  celebrated  for  two  treaties  of  peace  ; the  first, 
concluded  in  1678,  between  Spain,  France,  and  Holland, 
and  the  second,  the  following  year,  between  the  Ger- 
manic Empire  and  Sweden.* 

One  of  the  arms  of  the  Rhine*  flows  through  Ulrechtf 
a city  of  much  more  importance  than  any  we  have  yet 
mentioned.  The  name  of  Trajectum,  by  which  it  is 
designated  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  announces  it  to 
have  been  one  of  the  fifty  fortresses  which  Drusus  caused 
to  be  erected  amongst  the  Batavi,  in  order  to  secure 
the  navigation  of  the  principal  rivers.  This  rising  city 
was  several  times  destroyed  by  the  Barbarians  during 
the  reign  of  Valentinian  ; Ulpius  Trajan  rebuilt  it, 
which  procured  for  it  the  name  of  Trajectum  UJpiiJ 
[Utrecht  stands,  what  does  not  often  occur  in  Holland, 
on  a rising  ground,  and  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a country,  every  part  of  it  cultivated 


another,  between  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Sweden,  in  which 
France  wm  included,  of  ihr  name  date ; and  a treaty  for  the  execution 
of  peare  (definitive,)  between  the  Emperor  and  France,  July  17, 1679. 
(Fr.  I^ouard.  Rrcueil  des  Traitez,  t.  lii.  ir.  v.  ltiU3.)— P. 

■ The  old  Rhine,  entering  the  sea  near  Leyden. — Utrecht  etandv  at 
the  point  of  union  of  four  navigable  water*,  vix.  the  Holland  Veebt 
{ I loll  and*  f hr  I'tckt ,)  the  Crooked  and  Old  Rhine  ( hr  cm  m t and  Ihtda 
Rkyn,)  and  tlx*  Rhine  Canal  (FmirtseAe  Rkt/n  or  Rktrntche  I’aart.) 
The  Crooked  Rhine  ia  that  part  of  the  old  arm  of  the  Rhine,  extend- 
ing from  the  origin  of  the  I^eck  to  Utrecht,  w hence  it  ia  continued  to- 
ward* I**yden  in  the  Old  Rhine  (Oude  RAjrn.)  The  Vecht  separates 
from  it  near  Utrecht,  and  flow*  N.  W.  into  the  Zuydrrzee,  and  the 
Rhine  Canal  extends  from  the  Leek  opposite  Vyanen  to  the  Old 
Rhine  at  Utrecht  (Busching.) — P. 

• Uitrecht  (Hubner.) — Utirecht,  Utlnrht  (Kilian.)— Pronounced  by 
the  Hollander*.  Uitrrt ; by  the  inhabitants,  OUert . (Busching.) — P. 

p The  original  name  ot  Utrecht  ia  said  to  have  been  Antonia,  which 
some  liave  supposed  was  one  of  the  fifty  fortress***  erected  by  Drusu* 
along  the  left  oank  of  the  Rhine.  (See  note  * p.  1093  ) It  ia  called 
Trajectum  (fennr)  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  It  wu  also  called 
Trajectum  ad  tikenum  (ferry  over  the  Rhine)  to  distinguish  it  from 
Trajectum  ad  Motam  (ferry  over  the  Meuse,)  now  Maestricht ; 7>«- 
jf/tum  Infrrin $ (lower  ferry);  and  in  the  middle  ages,  Trajectum  IV 
tut  (old  ferry.)  It  is  called  Vtriccsium  and  Vtrieastma,  in  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  which  has  been  supposed  by  Hadrian  Junius,  to  signify 
the  station  of  the  35th  legion  (F.  iRtC.  LEG.  STAT.)  The  modem 
Latin  name,  VI trajectum,  has  been  derived,  by  contraction,  from  Uljm 
Trajectum,  or  Vlptrajectum,  a name  supposed  to  have  been  given  it 
from  IHoianut  Trajanut  (the  emperor  Trajan,)  who  commanded  the 
legions  in  I*>wrr  Germany  during  the  reign  of  Domilian.  Others 
derive  it,  by  translation,  from  Trajectum  fetus,  which  in  the  Frisian 
language  is  rendered  (Nd-  Treckt,  softened  into  Outreckt,  from  the  first 
of  which  the  I^atm  L'ltrajectum,  and  from  the  second  the  modern 
name,  I ’treckt,  is  derived.  Others  derive  it  from  the  Wiltcs  or  Vultca 
(Du.  B'ilten  or  I u'tm , whence  ful  trajectum,)  a Slavonian  people,  who 
destroyed  the  fort  re**  of  Antonia,  and  erected  another  called  Wilinturg, 
in  186,  But  Ailing  denies  the  existence  of  such  a people.  (Busch- 
ing.)— There  is  apparently  an  error  in  the  text,  in  stating  that  tm 
ancient  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Barbarians  in  the  reign  of  Valcn 
tinian.  and  rebuilt  by  Ulpius  Trajan.  The  Alemanni,  a nation  of  an- 
cient Germany,  thrice  invaded  Gaul  (3 Ii6,  3Cfi,  and  368,)  during  ths 
reign  of  Valentinian  I.  Ulpius  Trajan  was  undoubtedly  the  emperor 
Trajan,  who  commanded  the  legions  in  Lower  Germany,  A.  D. ,91  ; 
consequently,  nearly  300  years  before  the  reign  of  Valentinian.— P. 
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like  a garden,  the  situation  is  pleasing,  and  the  appear-  j 
ance  of  the  city  agreeable.  As  usual,  a number  of  . 
canals  run  through  it,  and  the  public  mail  or  promenade"  ! 
through  numerous  avenues  of  fine  trees  is  highly  orna-  ' 
mental.  Its  cathedral  was  destroyed  by  a violent  storm  i 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  no\v 
in  ruins/  The  tower  of  the  cathedral  is  very  lofty,'! 
and  from  the  top,  it  is  said  that  fifty  or  sixty  walled  j 
cities  and  towns  may  be  seen.J*  There  repose  in  this 
cathedral  the  ashes  of  several  emperors.*  The  edifices 
in  Utrecht  possess  a character  of  antiquity,  which  in- 
spires respect : in  examining  them,  the  remembrance  of  , 
the  act  of  union  of  1579/  which  proclaimed  the  inde-  1 
pendenceof  the  republic  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,* 
and  that  of  the  peace  which  was  signed  here  in  1713/ 
present  themselves  to  the  mind.  We  are  reminded 
that  in  this  city,  the  cradle  of  pope  Adrian  VI.,  the 
preceptor  of  Charles  V.,  was  formed  that  mighty  mari- 
time power,  which  long  struggled  against  England,  which  I 
was  humbled  by  Louis  XIV.,  hut  which  made  that  great 
king  to  tremble.  Its  university,  its  scientific  collections, 
and  its  societies  of  arts,  of  sciences,  and  for  benevolent 
and  useful  purposes/  are  worthy  of  the  rank  which 
Utrecht  occupies  in  the  annals  of  Holland.  Borman/ 
the  editor  of  the  classics,  was  a native  of  Utrecht.  , 
The  learned  Gncvius/  who  resided  and  died  here,  was  j 
a native  of  Saxony.  It  has  given  name  to  a kind  of 
velvet  which  is  still  manufactured  here.  [The  road  1 
from  Utrecht  to  Amsterdam  is  considered  as  passing 
through  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  part  of  Ifol-  i 
land.  The  whole  line  is  over  a fiat  but  fertile  country, 
along  the  banks  of  the  great  canal,*  which  is  ornamented  ! 
on  both  sides  with  nearly  one  continued  range  of  coun- 
try seats,  belonging  to  the  wealthy  merchants.  The 
extremely  rich  appearance  of  this  part  of  the  country, 

* Da.  Milietnmn. — P. 

* The  nave  of  the  cathedral  (SL  Marlin'*)  vu  destroyed  by  n 
storm  Aug  1,  KJ74  ; the  choir  and  the  transepts,  together  with ‘the 
tower,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  the  open  place,  formerly  oc-  I 
ctipied  by  the  nave,  are  the  only  pm*  remaining.  (Bunching.) — P. 

* More  limn  feel  high.  (fttisrhing.) — P. 

* The  sentences  e nc Iosed  in  brackets  are  added  by  the  translator. — P.  j 

* On  the  pavement  of  the  church  are  the  fallowing  inscriptions: 
E/to  Conrad  i //.  I taper-  103G,  and  Ella  Htnriei  V.  Imper.  1135 
(Bunching.) — P, 

f Called  by  the  Dutch,  the  treaty  of  anion  [Verttmging*  Ter*  , 
(and,)  or  the  Union  nf  Utrecht  (Urne  ran  Utrecht.)— P. 

* See  note  « p.  IlK't). 

11  The  peace  of  Utrecht  was  concluded,  by  separate  treaties,,  on  the  ] 
evening  of  April  II,  1715,  in  Uia  council  chamber  (llaadk  timer)  of  the 
town  home  (SiiJit’.'e i ar  that  city,  between  France  on  the  one  aide, 
and  England,  Holland,  Savoy,  Portugal,  and  Prussia,  on  the  other, 
thus  including  all  the  belligerents,  except  the  Emperor,  with  whom  a 
separate  treaty  wo*  concluded  at  ftastadt,  March  0,  1714,  and  ratified 
hr  the  treaty  of  Baden,  Sept,  7,  of  the  same  year.  Bv  these  treaties, 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  was  concluded,  and  the  crown  of 
Spain  confirmed  to  Philip  V . he  renouncing,  far  liitnuelfand  hi*  succes- 
sors, all  claims  to  the  throne  of  France,  ana  on  the  contrary,  all  other* 
who  had  then  Haims  to  that  throne,  renouncing  all  pretensions  to  that 
of  Spain.  (Leonard,  Rccoeil.  t.  viii.  Roussel,  Recur  it.  t.  i.) — P 

* « Its  societies  of  art*,  sciences,  and  the  public  good"  (Du.  tot  nut 
Mil  l aiff'tmtfH,  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  good.)— There  is  a 
society  of  tin-  tame  name  at  Amsterdam , — F. 

* Peter  Barman,  born  1063— noted  a*  an  editor  of  the  Latin  clas- 
sic*.—Peter  Burmau,  his  nephew,  born  at  Amsterdam  1714,  was  also 
distinguished  n*  an  editor  of  the  Latin  poets  — P. 

* J G.  Gravid*  (Grift,)  a native  of  Naumburg  in  Saxony — died  at 
Utrecht,  where  he  was  professor  of  history,  in  1705  He  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  Thrs-iurua  .InUquttatum  Roma na rum  (12  vo|,)  tt  Italica- 
rum  (6  vol.,)  an  immense  compilation  in  folio,  continued  by  Burnian 
to  4.'>  volumes. — P. 

•This  canal  leads  from  the  Vecht  below  Utrecht  to  the  Amstel,  and 
**  called  the  Vecht,  the  river  of  that  name  being  called  the 

Olu  Vecht  (Outlc  I’eeht.)  (Bunching,) — P. 

* Ths  sentences  enclosed  in  brackets  are  added  by  the  translator. — P.  * 


the  noble  breadth  of  the  canal,  ornamented  with  trees, 
and  the  quick  succession  of  villas  passing  before  the  eye, 
render  the  scene  very  interesting,  possessing  indeed 
nothing  of  the  sublime,  but  much  quiet  rural  beauty  .]* 
Amcrtfoord9  is  the  second  city  of  the  province  of 
Utrecht  ; it  is  large  and  well  fortified  ; it  prides  it*elf 
in  having  given  birth  to  the  celebrated  Olden  Barm  velt,r 
the  victim  of  the  ambition  and  despotism  of  Maurice  of 
Nassau. 

From  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Zuiderzee  to  the 
island  of  Schitrmonnik-Onp / the  smallest  and  most 
northerly  of  the  islands  which  border  the  entrance  of 
this  great  gulf,  the  passage  is  forty  leagues,  and  the 
navigation  very  dangerous,  because  it  is  necessary  to 
pass  between  a great  number  of  sand-banks.  The 
island  just  named,  as  well  as  that  of  Ameland , which 
contains  3000  inhabitants,  and  that  of  Tcr-Scheliing , 
much  larger/  but  with  nearly  the  same  population,  are 
dependent  upon  the  province  of  Friesland."  To  the 
south-west  of  these,  VI  ie  land, , surrounded  by  sand- 
banks; the  important  island  of  Tere/;  and  that  of 
fVicringen,  covered  with  meadows  and  cultivated  fields, 
and  possessing  a population  of  1:200  souls,  belong  to 
North  Holland.*  The  Texcl  is  celebrated  for  several 
naval  engagements  which  were  fought  near  its  coasts, 
and  especially  for  one  in  1653,  in  which  the  celebrated 
Van  Trump"  lost  his  life.  [To  the  south  of  the  Texel, 
opposite  the  village  of  Camper  down*  in  North  Holland, 
was  fought  on  the  11th  October  1797,  an  engagement 
between  the  British  fleet  tinder  the  command  of  Admi- 
ral (afterwards  Viscount)  Duncan,  and  the  Dutch  com- 
manded by  De  Winter,  each  fleet  sixteen  sail  of  the 
line  in  number/  besides  frigates.  The  Dutch  were  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  ten  ships  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates  captured,"  with  their  admiral  and  vice-admiral.]** 

° A monitor  t (M.  B.  Bunching — Uh*  proper  Dutch  name) — Amers- 
fort  (Kilian.) — Auirrsfoord  (llubiirr.) — Ainrrsfurd  ( Y’osgirn.) — Situ* 
atod  on  the  river  Eem,  N.  E.  of  Utreebt. — P. 

p Jithttn  ran  f)ldrnhamrreld-  (Bunching.) — John  Olden  Barn#* veldt. 
(Gorton.)— In  different  authors  he  is  referred  to  by  the  name  of  Borne* 
veldt  simply  — P. 

* Scbirrmnnnikoog  (Busching  )— -Schiermnnicknog  (Guthrie.) 

Thin  island  lie*  off  tliv  mouth  of  tin?  llunse  or  gull  of  Groningen 
(Grotninoer-dicp.) — Oog,  a Frisian  word.  signifying  bland  iDpi.  err,) 
is  a termination  common  to  several  bland*  off  the  coast  of  East  Fries- 
land.— Holtum  and  Bossel*  or  Bosrh,  E.  of  Scliiermonnikoog,  and  in 
the  province  of  Groningen,  belong  to  Holland  — P. 

* Ter  Schilling  is  three  leagues  long,  and  two  broad  —Ameland, 
three  league*  tong,  and  one  broad  (Turkey P. 

* Ter  He  helling  formerly  belonged  to  the  province  of  Holland. 
(Busching.) — P. 

' Furmerly  to  the  province  of  Holland, of  which  North  Holland  wu 
only  a subdivision,  including  that  part  of  it  north  of  the  Y.  At  pres- 
ent, the  old  province  of  Holland  constitutes  the  two  province#  off 
North  and  South  Holland,  for  the  relative  extent  of  which,  see  Stnt. 
Tab.  of  the  Dutch  Provinces. — P. 

* “Admiral  Troinp.” — Du  Maarten  llrrperrv n Tramp  (Busching.)— 
Martin  Herbcrlson  Tromp  (Gorton.)— Generally  written  Trump  sim- 
ply, in  English  hblori&ns. — P. 

* The  Dutch  fleet  were  drawn  ap  about  0 miles  off  the  roast,  be- 
tween  Uamperdown  and  Kgmont.  (Miller’s  Hist.  Geo.  III.) — Egtuont 
ap  Zee  (on  the  ties)  lies  on  the  coast  west  of  Alkmaar  The  village  of 
Cainperdown  (Du  Kamp  Busching — Comp.  Turkey)  lies  on  the  coast 
farther  north. — The  down*  or  sand  hills,  along  that  part  of  the  coast, 
are  the  highest  and  broadest  in  North  Holland.  (Busching  ) — That 
called  Cainperdown  (Du.  hamper-dam.  Camp-down,]  south  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Camp,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  for  it*  elevation.  (Tuck* 
ey  )— P. 

i English  And,  lt>  sail  nf  the  line,  besides  frigates.  (Miller ) — Dutch 
fleet,  15  bojI  of  the  line.  (Ed.  Enc.)—  F. 

* The  Dutch  lost  nine  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates.  (Miller.  Ed. 
Enc.) — P. 

“The  sentences  enclosed  in  brackets  are  added  by  the  trans- 
lator.— P. 
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Tho  island  of  Texel  produces  a considerable  quantity  of 
tobacco  ; its  meadows  are  covered  with  cattle  and  sheep, 
principally  the  latter,  whose  milk  is  employed  in  making; 
excellent  cheese  of  a greenish  colour,*  for  which  it  is 
indebted,  it  is  said,  to  the  dung  of  the  animals.  The 
population  amounts  to  4,400:  on  it s southern  coast  it 
has  a commodious  road-stead,  where  ships  assemble  to 
wait  for  a north-east  wind,  which  is  necessary  to  take 
them  through  the  dangerous  current  of  Mars-Dicp , and 
carry  them  to  Amsterdam. k 

The  northern  extremity  of  North  Holland,  which 
stretches  to  a point  opposite  the  island  of  Texel,  is  a 
dry  and  sandy  country,  which  bears  the  marks  of  a re- 
cent recovery  from  the  sea,  and  which  the  Hollanders 
call  their  Siberia.  The  waves,  at  the  entrance  into  the 
Zuyderzee,  wash  the  neat  town  of  Holder,  where  the 
British  forces  under  the  late  Duke  of  York  disembark- 
ed in  1799,  and  where,  after  a fruitless  attempt  to  raise 
the  Dutch,  they  were  compelled  to  re-embaik,  after  a 
campaign  of  a few  weeks  duration;*  near  to  it  is  IVil- 
liams  Orri*  a maritime  establishment,  founded  by  Na- 
poleon, and  now  under  the  protection  of  the  reigning 
sovereign,  whose  name  it  bears.  He  even  possesses 
there  a small  palace,  whose  park,  planted  with  stunt- 
ed trees,  resembles  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  an  arid 
steppe.  On  the  coast  of  the  Zuyderzee,  Mcdenblickf 
a small  city1  of  2000  souls,  with  a harbour,  is  during  se- 
vere tempests  threatened  with  complete  submersion  ; 
it  is  looked  upon  as  the  oldest  city  in  North  Holland, 
and  as  having  been  the  residence  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Friesland.*  i/orn,h  at  the  bottom  of  a bay,  was  the 
birth-place  of  William  Scbouten,1  who  discovered,  in 
1616,  the  American  cape,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  his  native  city.  It  is  a well  built  town,  and  possesses 
a good  harbour ; its  environs  are  embellished  with  gar- 

• Culled  Texel  cheese  (TcrWwAr  Knar.)—  P. 

* This  road-stead  (called  the  Merchantmen'*  Road  (Da.  KoojrraurH- 
ers- lit tdt),  and  in  the  south  port  of  it,  tile  Muscovy  Road)  lie*  on  the 
eastern  or  south-eastern  aide  of  the  island,  near  Ui*  village  of  Sehil, 
and  is  protected  by  a fort  (srforn*,)  aouth  of  the  village  It  is  fre- 
quented by  outward  bound  vessels  from  the  Zuyderzee,  who  tire  re 
wait  for  an  east  or  nnrtli-eut  wind,  necessary  to  lake  them  out  to  sea 
through  the  channel  of Marrdiep,  between  tfie  south  point  of  Texel, 
ami  the  fielder  or  north  point  of  North  Holland.  The  main  channel  ‘ 
from  this  road  towards  Amsterdam,  called  the  Tntl- Stroom , runs  first 
north-east  and  then  south-east  and  south,  between  the  great  sand  banks 
At  the  entrance  of  the  Zuyderxee  ; consequently  a north-east  wind 
would  prevent  the  approach  of  vessels  to  Amsterdam.  The  origiual 
has  here  confoundea  the  inward  with  the  outward  passage. — P. 

« “ The  waves  wash  the  neat  town  of  the  Heldrr." — It  is  properly 
called  the  fielder  (Du.  IM  HtiiUr.)  It  is  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  Marsdiep,  and  has  strong  fortifications  which  protect  the  road  off 
the  mouth  of  this  channel  called  the  Londsditp.  (Turkey.  Busching.)— 
The  first  column  of  the  Anglo-Russian  expedition,  as  it  is  called,  land- 
ed under  Sir  Ralph  Absrcrnmbie  to  the  south-west  of  the  fielder  point, 
Aug.  *27.  Oct.  17,  an  armistice  was  concluded,  by  which  it  was  stip- 
ulated that  the  Anglo. Russian  army  should  evacuate  the  territories  of 
the  Batavian  Republic.  Nov.  30. — P. 

< “ Willoms-Ord." — Du.  IVUUms-oord  (William's  Place.) — P. 

• Du  MtdtnUik. — Fr.  MtdtmhUk,  MtamMuk.— Called  by  seamen, 
Mrmrlik  (Busching.) — The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Friaic 
mrdrtn,  meadows,  and  leek , lake.  (Enc.  Meth.) — P. 

t It  was  formerly  one  of  the  towns  or  cities,  of  which  there  were 
•evert  in  North  Holland,  that  had  a voice  in  the  Provincial  States. 
These  towns  were  called  by  the  Dutch,  fjttmmend*  or  Stem  kebktnde 
Sir  Jr  n (voting  or  voice  having  towns  or  cities.)— P. 

t That  part  of  North  Holland,  in  which  Mrdenblick  is  situated,  in* 
eluding  all  its  northern  extremity,  is  still  called  West  Friesland.  The  | 
old  Frisian  king*  are  said  to  have  held  their  residence  in  the  castle  (slot)  5 
of  Medenbhck,  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  town.  (Busching.) — P. 

* Du.  Hoorn — Horne  (Kilian.) — P. 

i Du  IVUIen i Korneliate  Sckoi&m  (Wm.  Coroelison — ) — He  discov-  f 
rn»d  C-apc  Horn  [Du.  /wrap  Hoorn. — Cape  Horne  (Burney))  Jan.  29, 
I61tf- — » • 


| dens  and  country  houses.  In  1557  the  waters  of  the 
j Zuyderzee  burst  their  dikes,  and  threatened  to  swallow 
it  up.  ( Enckhui/ienk  is  another  sea-port  in  the  Zuytler- 
- zee,  surrounded  towards  the  land  by  gardens;1  it  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  excellent  Witsius,  professor  of 
theology  at  Utrecht  and  afterwards  at  Leyden.1*  Aik - 
maar‘  lies  away  from  the  sea,*  and  is  so  environed  by 
aardens,  orchards,  canals,  avenues,  and  meadows,  that  ft 
may  he  pronounced  one  of  the  most  highly-cultivated 
spots  to  be  found  anywhere.  Thus  far  did  the  united 
British  and  Russian  army,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  ad- 
vance in  the  ill-advised  invasion  of  Holland  in  1799, 
already  referred  to.r]’  At  the  point  where  the  Zaan  en- 
ters the  long  gulf  of  Y,'  Zaandam  or  Saardam  ‘ a con- 
siderable town,  divided  into  two  parts,1  is  celebrated  for 
the  residence  of  Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  in  the 
quality  of  a simple  carpenter.  The  wooden  hut  which 
lie  inhabited  is  visited  by  travellers  as  a curiosity.  Wbat 
appears,  to  travellers  at  least,  a great  curiosity,  is  the 
vast  number  of  w indmills  (said  to  be  from  two  to  three 
thousand)  alxjut  the  place,  used  for  various  purposes, 
but  chiefly  for  the  sawing  of  timber.  Zaandam  has  con- 
siderable timber  yards ; and  carries  on  a great  trade  in 
wood  for  building,  and  in  paper.”  There  is  not  in  Eu- 
rope a city  of  10,000  inhabitants,  whose  population  is 
equally  opulent. 

Before  proceeding  to  Amsterdam,  it  would  be  unjusti- 
fiable, in  a work  like  this,  to  pass  without  notice  the 
town  or  village  of  Brock  or  Brock*  in  North  Holland, 
the  admiration  of  all  visitors,  where  Dutch  cleanliness 
and  nicety  seem  to  be  carried  to  the  very  acme  of  per- 
fection, indeed  probably  without  a parallel  all  the  world 
over.  No  carriages  of  any  description  are  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  streets,  one  only  excepted,  which  is  consid- 
ered as  polluted,  and  is  hut  thinly  inhabited.  The  streets. 

* Du.  Entihutzen  (Bunching) — Ent khuystn , F.nkhuitt n (Kilian.)— P. 

1 It  stands  no  the  easternmost  point  of  N Holland  in  the  Zuyderzee, 

from  which  it  it  protected  by  a strong  dike,  and  on  the  land  *idr  sur- 
rounded by  an  earthen  wall,  strengthened  with  basttona  { holtcerktn .) 
(Busching.) — P. 

Herman  Wiuius,  professor  of  theology  successively  at  Franrker, 
Utrecht  and  Leyden — chiefly  known  by  hi*  Comparison  of  the  Hebrew 
anil  Egyptian  Rituals,  and  hia  Economy  of  the  Covenants. — P 

* Du.  .Hkmanr — ttdMir,  JUekmanr  (Kilian.) — Alkmarr  (Pinker- 
ton.)— Atemar  (Morse.) — jla  and  at  express  the  same  sound,  that  of 
long  a;  the  firmer  is  now  chiefly  uaod ; the  latter  is  the  old  orthogra- 
phy,— The  town  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  jMnutr  (Lat. 
.Hmtria,)  from  al , all,  and  mttr,  lake,  because  it  was  surrounded  with 
lake*  and  marshes.  (Busching.) — P. 

• It  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  North  Holland,  rather  nearer, 
however,  to  the  western  coast,  behind  the  downs  of  Egmonl — P. 

v The  Anglo- Russian  army  after  repeated  action*  drove  the  enemy 
to  their  position  between  Beverwyk  and  Wyk-op-Zee,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  N.  Holland.  OcL  ti;  but  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  ii  re- 
treated to  Alkmaar.  (Miller's  Geo.  III.) — P. 

« This  account  of  Enckbuyaen  and  Alkmaar  [ ) is  added  by  the 
translator — P. 

r M Gulf  of  the  Y.'*  (gee  note  1 p.  1093  ) — It  stand*  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Y,  nearly  opposite  Amsterdam,  and  is  a considerable  town 
with  extensive  ship-building  establishment*  belonging  to  Amsterdam. 
(Turkey.) — P. 

• Du,  Zaandam,  properly  Zaanredam  or  Zaanerdam  (so  named  from 
the  dam  nr  sluice  by  which  the  Za an  communicates  with  the  Y ;) 
commonly  called  Saardam.  (Bunching.) — Sardam  ( Vosgien.)—  P 

' Called  East  and  West  Zaandam,  from  their  pasitiun  on  the  oppo- 
site banks  of  the  Zaan.  The  name  of  Saardam  or  Sardarn  wo*  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  former.  Theae  two  part*  were  considered  a* 
two  separate  villages  (dorpen),  Zaandam  not  ranking  among  the  cilia* 
represented  in  the  States. — P. 

• “The  hut  which  he  inhabited  is  the  only  curiodty  in  the  place; 
alt  travellers  inscribe  their  names  in  it.  Zaandam  has  extsnsivc  ship- 
yards (ckantiera)  and  carries  on  a great  trade  in  timber  and  paper." 

* The  village  of  Broek  in  Wstrrland,  the  capita]  (koofddorv)  of  the 
bailiwick  of  Water  land — situated  about  20  miles  N.  of  Amsterdam. — P. 
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with  the  above  exception,  are  clean  beyond  all  compari- 
son ; not  a dog  or  cat  is  to  be  seen  in  them  at  liberty  ; and 
there  is  a regulation  by  which  no  person  is  allowed  to 
smoke  within  doors  or  without,  without  a guard  over 
the  ball  of  the  pipe  to  prevent  the  ashes  from  falling 
out ! Notice  to  this  effect  is  posted  up  at  the  entrances 
into  the  village.  The  pavement  of  the  street  is  inlay 
or  mosaic  work,  formed  of  pebbles  of  every  shape  and 
colour,  shells,  pieces  of  glazed  brick,  &tc.  &tc.  The 
houses  are  painted,  every  part  of  them,  within  and  with- 
out, with  the  most  costly  colours,  and  their  whole  ap- 
pearance bespeaks  the  most  minute  attention  to  neatness; 
the  windows  arc  without  a speck,  every  thing  has  an  air 
of  freshness,  and  a stranger  looks  in  vain  for  a grain  of 
dirt,  or  even  a particle  of  dust.  The  houses  are  roofed 
with  tiles  so  glossy,  that  in  the  sunshine  they  glitter  like 
spar.  Small  gardens  extend  from  one  end  of  a street 
to  the  other,  all  ornamented  in  the  way  most  suitable  to 
the  owner’s  taste,  and  not  a blade  of  grass  or  withered 
leaf  is  allowed  to  rest  on  the  ground.  The  town  is 
built  partly  round  the  banks  of  a small  circular  lake,* 
and  from  this  lake  arc  carried  through  most  of  the  streets 
small  streams  in  a channel  lined  with  brick  on  both  sides. 
The  numerous  bridges  required  over  these  small  canals 
afford  opportunity  for  exhibiting  the  taste  of  the  inhabit- 
ants in  fanciful  devices,  and  in  the  intermixture  of  bright 
colours.  The  houses  have  each  two  entrances,  the  one 
of  which,  generally  painted  black,  is  never  opened  but  in 
the  case  of  death  occurring  in  the  family.  The  interna! 
cleanliness  of  the  bouses  corresponds  in  every  part  with 
the  external,  and  the  people  are  equally  cleanly  in  their 
persons,  dress,  and  habits.  Let  not  strangers  laugh  at 
all  this  particularity.  It  may  be  in  this  instance  carried 
to  a fanciful  excess,  but  how  conducive  would  an  assimi- 
lation to  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  Brock  be  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  mankind  r 

From  the  northern  bank  of  the  gulf  Y,#  the  passage 
is  only  half  a league  to  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Am- 
sterdam* A vast  extent  of  meadow-ground,  strewed 
with  villages  and  scattered  houses,  surrounds  the  capital  of 

* Near  the  villagr,  on  the  south-west,  lien  the  Bro*k*r  Mtrr  (Hroek 

Lake,)  which  was  diked  and  drained  in  It  contain*  !K>4  uwrgtn 

[640  acre*  nearly.]  (Busching.) — P. 

k The  above  paragraph  is  added  by  the  translator. — P. 

' • “ Gulf  of  the  Y7,  (See  note  • p.  10  W.) 

4 Originally . .4 mefc/rntam  ; then  Amstel  dan i and  Amsterdam  : the  lairt 
has  prevailed --Properly,  according  In  the  present  form  of  the  Dutch 
language,  Amttelrrdam  (the  dam  of  the  Amstel ;)  *o  called  from  its  hav- 
ing been  built  round  the  dam  or  sluice  at  the  mouth  of  lliat  river. — 
Let.  Amsterdam*  m.  ( Busching.) — P. 

• Tour  in  the  Netherlands,  Ac.  by  C.  Tennant,  Esq.  [Trims.] 

1 M Converted  into  koul  era  rds"  (public  walks  or  promenades  1 — Boule- 
vard ia  a French  corruption  of  bulwark  [Gerui.  boiltrrrk , Du.  boiwtrk,  a 
bastmn.]  and  originally  signified  a fortification  or  rampart  (see  Boyers  id 

f emu,)  but  ita  meaning  is  now  entirely  changed.  It  at  present  signifies 
in  the  plural]  a line  of  streets,  or  a single  circular  street,  sui  rounding 
a citv,  and  occupying  the  site  of  the  demolished  walls,  such  as  the 
Boulevards  at  Pans  and  N tames,  or  a public  walk  or  promenade,  gen- 
erally planted  with  trees,  along  the  top  of  the  walls,  as  is  the  case  in 
most  of  the  old  walled,  but  now  unfortified  towns  in  France.  The 
meaning  of  the  original  ia  therefore  the  reverse  of  that  given  in  the 
translation  ; the  ramparts  which  were  originally  meant  for  defence, 
being  now  converted  into  pleasure  walks  fur  the  inhabitants. — In 
earlier  times,  Amsterdam  was  a strong  fortress ; but  in  consequence 
of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
lieges,  it  can  now  be  defended  only  by  inundating  the  surrounding 
country  It  is  said,  however,  lliat  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  the 
ex-king  I*nuis,  a plan  was  formed  for  the  regular  fortification  of  Am- 
sterdam. (Enc.  Amor  1KW.) — Amsterdam  is  of  n semicircular  form, 
■bout  1*4  miles  in  compass,  surrounded  with  a ditch  SO  feet  wide,  full 
of  running  water,  and  with  a rampart  faced  with  brick  I stone.  Busch- 
log  J having  9b  bastions,  on  each  of  which  there  bo*  Wen  placed  a 


Holland,  and  when  we  add  to  this  the  tranquil  course  of 
the  Amstel,  a little  river  which  passes  through  the  city, 
and  whose  banks  are  bordered,  during  the  fine  season,  with 
flowery  meadows  and  trees  covered  with  a beautiful  fo- 
liage, the  whole  presents  a rich  and  brilliant  picture  to 
the  eye  of  the  delighted  spectator.  u 1 know  no  city/* 
says  a recent  tourist,  “ the  distant  view  of  which  is  so 
striking  as  that  of  Amsterdam.  The  eye  travels  over 
one  vast  flat  meadow  of  the  richest  herbage,  and,  at  the 
extremity  of  this,  the  view  is  bounded  by  a thick  crowd 
of  towers,  cupolas,  and  spires.  On  a nearer  approach, 
so  level  is  the  wide  expanse  around,  that  the  eye  seems 
to  embrace  at  once  the  whole  of  this  magnificent  city, 
and  crowds  of  masts  are  seen  mingling  with  the  houses. 
It  is  a sight  truly  imposing,  and  worthy  of  a great 
commercial  nation.”*  The  city,  surrounded  by  ditches 
and  ramparts  converted  into  fortifications  (boulevards ,)f 
has  no  occasion  to  dread  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  as 
by  means  of  sluices  the  whole  surrounding  country  can 
be  inundated.  A multitude  of  canals,  the  greater  part  of 
them  bordered  by  rows  of  trees,  traverse  the  city,  forming 
ninety  islands,  which  communicate  with  each  oilier  by 
means  of  280  bridges,  of  which  that  over  the  Amstel*  is 
the  finest ; it  is  660  feet  in  length,  70  in  breadth,  and  is 
composed  of  35  arches.1*  The  brackish  and  muddy 
water  of  these  canals,  although  frequently  put  in  motion 
by  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  sluices,  yet  spreads 
through  this  vast  city  dangerous  miasmata,  which,  joined 
to  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  and  ground,  render  it 
an  unhealthy  place  of  abode.  One  great  inconvenience 
is  the  want  of  good  water ; that  of  the  Amstel  is  bad ; 
they  make  use  of  the  water  of  the  small  river  Vecht/ 
several  leagues  from  the  city,  but  the  best  is  that  which  it 
brought  from  Utrecht  at  a great  expense.  The  streets, 
almost  all  of  them  in  straight  lines  on  the  banks  of  the 
canals,  art*  well  paved,  furnished  with  foot-paths/  and 
carefully  lighted  during  the  night ; the  two  finest  called 
the  ffeeren-Gragt  and  the  Keiscrs-Gragt , are  mag- 
nificent, and  are  more  than  half  a league  in  length.1 
Nothing  can  equal  their  splendour ; hut  it  is  not,  as  in 

wind-mill.  On  thr  side  inward*  the  harbour,  which  is  14  mils*  in 
length,  and  of  a semicircular  form,  giving  to  lh«  city  the  «hap«  of  a 
errsrent,  then*  j*  no  line  of  wall*  and  bastion*,  th«  only  defence*  be- 
ing a double  row  of  pile*,  connected  by  Urge  horizontal  beam*,  on  the 
north  aide  of  the  harbour.  separating  it  from  the  road  in  which  the 
larger  ship*  anchor  (Ed.  Enc.  Busching.) — P. 

• “ Bridge  of  the  Amstel  (Pont  de  VAmsttf)'* — Amstel  Bridge  (Enc. 
Amer  >—  r. 

h Thin  bridge,  railed  thr  Pont  Ncnf  [Dn.  .Yicutcr  Brugge,  New 
Bridge.]  ia  tiitO  feel  long,  and  70  broad,  nnd  consists  of  30  arrhe*  (Ed 
Enc,  ) — There  i«  another  bridge  over  that  part  of  the  Amatel  railed 
the  tiamrak,  adjoining  the  Corn  Market  (KiMnt4mT,)  railed  thr  Old 
Bridge  ( On  dr  Brugge.)  i Busching.)—  P. 

* An  arm  of  the  Old  Rhine,  parting  from  it  at  Utrecht,  and  running 
N.  W.  to  the  Zuy  derive  at  Muidrn. — P. 

1 “ Trottoir*1’ — side-walk*. — All  the  streets  are  paved  with  brick, 
and  have  no  raised  aide-paths  for  foot  passengers;  but  as  wheel  car- 
riages are  neither  numerous  in  thin  rity,  nor  allowed  to  be  driven  with 
speed,  a person  mav  walk  here  with  a*  much  security  a*  on  the  flag- 
stone (lavements  of  London.  (Ed.  Enr  ) — P. 

1 Kiezer's  f properly,  A'n’rrrs-]  grogt.  or  emperor’s  street,  Jfccren 
gmgt.  or  lords*  street,  and  Prissen's  [properly,  Printmt- ; Frina- 
(Ba*ching)|  graft, or  prince*’  ■treat,  are  upward*  of  140  trrl  wide,  and 
are  lined  with  houses,  whose  princely  splendour  would  do  hurour  to 
any  town  in  Europe.  (Ed.  Eae.)->Cngt  [ Clrarkt,  Buteliiag]  properly 
signifies  a ditch  or  canal,  and  as  applied  to  a street,  it  indicalcs  that  it 
haa  a canal  in  the  centre,  or  is  built  along  the  aide*  of  a canal.  The 
three  spacious  r ana  la  called  Krizers-gragt,  Heeron-gragt,  and  Brins* ws- 
gragt , run  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  city  walls,  in  a semicircu- 
lar form,  thus  constituting  three  concentric  curves  within  the  fourth 
formed  by  the  line  of  fortification,  and  extend  through  the  whole 
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Italy,  palaces  that  are  the  ornament  of  these  streets ; 
the  houses,  all  built  of  brick  and  painted  with  different 
colours,  are  tastefully  fitted  up  with  the  most  splendid 
furniture,*  and  the  profusion  of  warehouses  and  shops, 
stored  with  all  the  productions  of  the  two  worlds,  an- 
nounce the  wealth  of  a city  which  long  possessed  the 
commerce  of  the  universe.  The  Kalver-Straat*  and 
the  Nicvcdck*  especially  resemble  exhibition  galleries 
in  the  open  air,  in  which  are  displayed  all  the  treasures 
of  industry. 

Fine  public  edifices  still  farther  display  the  commer- 
cial riches  of  Amsterdam  ; in  the  square  of  Dam,d  the 
most  magnificent  building  is  the  royal  palace,  formerly 
the  Stadihouse.*  The  only  fault  found  with  this  build- 
ing is  in  its  proportions,  which  arc  not  in  harmony  with 
each  other;  thus,  its  height,  which  is  1 1G  feet,  not  com- 
prehending a tower  of  41  feet,  is  too  much  for  its  length 
which  is  2 82,  and  for  its  depth  which  is  222  feet/  It 
is  built  upon  13,659  piles.  The  interior  attests  the 
splendour  of  the  capital,  at  the  lime  when  a building  so 
sumptuous  was  erected  for  its  magistrates:  no  decora- 
tions have  been  spared  ; marbles,  statues  and  pictures 
abound  even  to  profusion.  The  royal  hall*  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  Europe:  it  is  120  feet  in  length,  56  in 
breadth,  and  98  in  height  it  is  crossed  by  a meridian 
line  traced  by  the  celebrated  Huygens  the  marbles  with 
which  the  floor,  the  walls,  and  the  ceiling,  are  covered, 
the  pillars  which  support  the  latter, k and  the  standards 
taken  from  the  Spaniaids,  decorate  it  with  a magnifi- 
cence which  nothing  could  replace.  The  royal  apart- 
ments are  still  in  the  state  in  which  Louis  Bonaparte 
ornamented  and  furnished  them.  The  Exchange,1  built 

length  of  tin*  city,  bordered  on  etch  side  by  line*  of  houaea,  forming 
the  street*  above  mentioned.— P. 

* “ — tastefully  garnished  with  the  moot  brilliant  stuff*” — i.  e.  as 
we  should  any  in  America,  with  the  goods  displayed  at  the  door*  and 
windows  of  dry-goods  store*  ; in  other  words,  these  are  the  Broadway* 
and  Bond  Streets  of  Amsterdam. — P. 

* KmlrerttnuU,  along  Urn  Roekim  (a  part  of  the  course  of  the  Amstel, 
so  called.)  (Bunching)  — P. 

* Qu.  Micutre-dek  (New  Bazaar  or  Arcade.) — P. 

* “ Square  of  the  Dam  ( plate  dm  item)*' — properly,  the  square  called 
the  Dam  (Du.  de  /tern,)  from  its  occupying  Uie  place  where  the  old 
item  or  sluice  was  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  AlMtel. — The  Stedt- 
house  stands  isolated  in  an  open  square  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  (Eoc. 
Meth.  Morse.)— P. 

* Du.  Stadkmis — town  house  (Fr.  lid  tel  de  ville.) — This  word  is  ren- 
dered State  house,  in  Pinkerton ; a translation  by  the  sound,  rather 
than  the  sense  It  literally  signifies  city  lw»u»e. — P. 

* length,  888  feet;  breadth,  235  feet.  (Buschitig  ) — P. 

i Burghers’  or  marble  hall  (Ed.  Enc.) — Da.  fturgcruuJ,  or  Mar- 
wttruutl  — Burgomaster*'  Hall.—' This  hall  was  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  his  throne  by  Louis  Bonaparte. — P. 

* Length.  180  feet;  breadth,  57;  height, 80.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

' Tin*  celestial  and  terrestrial  globe*  are  delineated  upon  the  floor 
in  three  large  circle*,  22  feet  in  diameter,  and  60  in  circumference, 
composed  of  brass  and  vorinus  coloured  marbles ; the  two  lateral  cir- 
cle* representing  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  earth,  and  the  central, 
the  planisphere  of  the  heavens,  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

* This  hall  is  wholly  composed  of  white  marble;  over  the  entrance 
is  a colonnade  of  Corinthian  pillar*  of  red  and  white  marble.  (Ed. 
Enc.) — P 

1 Du.  AmsiertUrmseX*  Hairs  (Amsterdam  Exchange.) — P. 

" It  rests  upon  five  vaulted  arches,  under  which  the  Amstel  flow* 
into  the  Damrnck  water.  (Hoc.  Airier.) — The  Dammit  is  only  a con- 
tinuation of  the  course  of  the  Amstel.  (Bmtching.) — P, 

■ Vi*.  II  Pw  the  Reformed  religion,*  2 French,  1 English,  1 Scotch, 
2 for  the  C rifessinn  of  Augsburg. ♦ 1 Armenian,  3 Anabaptist,  34 
Roman  Catholic,  I Quaker,  and  3 Jewish  Synagogues  [The  churches 
are  numerous;  among  them,  the  Dutch  Reformed  hare  10,  the  French 
1,  the  English  I,  the  Roman  Catholics  18,  and  even  the  Creeks  and 
Armenmn*  Inve  a church.  (Enc.  Amer,)— In  1773,  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed (Umarmis  Gcmeemte)  had  11  churches  (irrktn)  and  CIO  minis- 
ters; tlu*  Walloons  (Wmalscke  Gemrente — formed  bv  the  protectant  re- 
fugees from  the  Walloon  districts  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  the 


I upon  a large  bridge  which  conceals  the  course  of  the 
Amstel,"  is  an  edifice  in  the  Gothic  style,  250  feet  in 
length  by  140  in  breadth  ; its  principal  front  is  ornament- 
ed with  a Mercury  of  a colossal  size.  The  churches 
and  other  religious  edifices  in  Amsterdam  are  forty-nine 
in  number/  That  of  St.  Nicholas,  called  also  Oudtr- 
Kerk 0 or  the  Old  Church,  is  a fine  building ; the  roof  is 
supported  by  forty-two  stone  pillars,  and  above  it  rises 
a tower  240  feet  in  height,  in  which  there  is  a chime 
composed  of  thirty-six  hells.  That  of  St.  Catharine/ 
or  the  New  Church,  Nieviee-Kerk , is  one  of  the  finest  in 
! the  kingdom,  and  also  contains  the  tomb  of  the  cele- 
I b rated  admiral,  De  Kuyter.  In  the  fine  street  called 
| Hcercn-Gragt , meets  the  society  Felix  Mentis,  which, 
i from  its  embracing  the  sciences,  literature,  and  com- 
merce, is  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  popular 
in  this  capital/  fit  was  established  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  is  divided  into  five  classes.  The  first  is  di- 
rected to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures ; the 
second  to  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy ; the 
third  to  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  ; the  fourth 
to  music  ; and  the  fifth  to  general  literature.  Each 
class  has  its  separate  museum,  library,  and  hall  of  assem- 
: bly,  and  the  rules  of  each  department  are  as  liberal  as 
the  objects  are  enlarged.  The  building  where  this  so- 
ciety holds  its  sittings  is  neat  and  commodious,  and  may 
he  regarded  an.  ornament  to  the  city ,]r  The  finest  gate 
of  the  city  is  that  of  Haarlem.  There  are  in  Amster- 
dam three  theatres,  and  a considerable  number  of  hos- 
pitals and  almshouses,  six  of  which  are  for  orphans 
alone,  and  an  equal  number  are  houses  of  correction  and 
hard  labour/  These  establishments,  much  better  at- 

Frrnch  refugrenaflrr  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, ) 2 churches 
< and  6 minister*  . the  English  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterian*,  each  one 
church,  and  the  latter  two  ministers;!  the  Lutherans,  2 churches  and 
6 ministers  : the  Roman  Catholics  ( Rooms?* ezindrn.)  ten  places  of 
worship  \Lcrkhuiztn)  within,  and  2 without  the  city  ;t  and  the  Jews, 
two  synagogues  (the  Portuguese  and  the  German.)  Besides  these, 
there  was  a church  for  the  Armenians,  and  places  of  worship  for 
I the  Remonstrants  [Anninianal,  Mennoniles,  Quakers,  Ac.  (Busch- 

* CaJvinoU— the  cslablubed  sect  in  Holland.— P. 

f Lutherans. 

t Before  the  French  invasion,  ibe  Fngl*»h  bail  three  place*  of  worship;  one 
for  the  Presbyterian*,  whose  clergymen  were  paid  by  the  magistracy  : soother 
for  the  Church  of  F.o^laiwl,  the  expense  of  which  *n  defrayed  by  hfs  Britannic 
majesty  ; and  a thiol  for  the  Browoiftt.  whose  aumstrr*  were  maintained  by 
their  congregations.  The  Roman  Catholic*  had  27  plarw  of  worship,  and 
were  supposed  to  amount  to  a third  of  the  population.  The  Dutch  Reformed 

(rttnblidied  church. | nod  the  three  Engtail  churches  comprehended  another 
third.  (Ed.  For  )— I*. 

• Tins  should  reod  Oude-Kerk  (old  church) — dedicated  to  8t.  John 
the  Baptist  (8.  Johannes  de  Doper)  sad  St  Nicholas  (Sant  MUaes.)—  P. 

r Tins  church,  like  the  former  (see  note  •,)  had  two  patrons,  rit. 
the  Holy  Virgin  Mary  ( Hcilige  Jdaogd  Marin)  and  St.  Catharine 
’!  ( Aside  ri**.)—  P. 

* 44  — which,  from  its  courses  of  instruction  fnwrj)  in  the  sciences, 
literature  and  commerce,  ia  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  fte- 

i ouenled  in  this  capital." — The  beautiful  Trippen-boo*#,  where  the 
I Academy  of  art*  and  sciences  assembles,  is  now  a temple  of  the  arts 
I and  science*.  The  aociety /r/tx  mentis  {established  by  the  merchants ;) 
jj  the  society  dortrima  ft  amicitia  (of  learning  and  friendship  ;]  that  tot  wad 
ram  'l  aJgemeen  (for  promoting  the  public  good.)  devnted  to  the  liberal 
I-  art*  and  acience*  ; the  excellent  reading  room  ; srveral  musical  aocie- 
| ties;  the  kortas  median  [botanical  garden.)  belonging  th*  dfow* 
um  lliustre,  and  the  famous  Latin  schools,*  prove  the  taate  of  the 
|j  citizens  of  Amsterdam  for  acience  and  learning.  lEnr.  Amer.) — P. 

I “In  1773,  there  was  in  Amsterdam,  a L*tm  Rrkoel  (liWpurw  School.) 
and  another  School,  railed  (he  (Ivmmatnrm  Mmstre,  with  seven  professors,  *i*. 
I of  tlwolcgy,  I of  law,  3 of  medicine,  I of  Oriental  language*  and  antiques*, 
and  1 of  Greek- history,  Ac.  tP.u*ehing.^— P. 

T 14  The  building  in  which  the  aociety  held*  it*  sittings,  may  ba 
considered  one  of  the  finest  in  Amsterdam."— Thi*  is  all  in  the  original 
corresponding  to  the  sentence*  enclosed  in  brackets. — P, 

• 14  — a considerable  number  of  bo*pi tel*  and  a!m*hnu*es  (hospitos ;) 
i six  of  these  arc  for  orphans  alone,  and  there  is  an  equal  number  of 
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tended  to  than  in  roast  countries  of  Europe,  are  an  in- 
evitable scourge  in  a city,  the  rendezvous  of  a crowd  of 
strangers,  ivho  spend  their  gold  there,  and  corrupt  the 
lower  classes.  We  must  see  the  vast  East  India  House, 
the  buildings  of  the  Admiralty / which,  of  themselves, 
resemble  a city,  the  docks  for  ship-building,  and  the 
majestic  extent  of  the  harbour,  in  order  to  judge  of 
what  was  formerly  the  activity  of  Amsterdam,  by  the 
stir  which  still  prevails.  There  annually  enter  the  har- 
bour 3000  vessels,  but  its  trade  with  the  two  worlds  is 
not  the  only  support  of  its  population.  It  manufactures 
a great  variety  of  sniffs,  besides  chemical  products, 
tobacco,  hard-ware  and  jewelry  ; from  the  juniper  a 
great  quantity  of  Geneva  is  distilled,1*  and  the  art  of  the 
lapidary  is  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
This  great  capital  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century  at  the 
foot  of  a castle  on  the  hanks  of  the  Amstel,  from  whence 
it  derived  its  name.0  About  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  it  received  the  title  of  a city;  in  1482, 
it  was  surrounded  with  walls, d but  it  was  not  till  1578, 
when  it  declared  its  adherence  to  the  pacification  of 
Ghent,0  that  it  acquired  importance ; a century  later  it 
had  drawn  within  its  walls  the  whole  trade  of  which 
Antwerp  had  been  so  long  in  possession/  At  the  rom- 
menceinent  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  contained  only 
2500  houses ; at  present  the  number  exceeds  27,000. 
If  we  are  to  believe  a well  informed  geographer,*  the 
expense  of  maintaining  the  bridges,  the  canals,  and 
the  dikes  of  this  city,  and  those  which  are  within  its  bills 
of  mortality ,h  amounts  to  thirty  million  francs  per  day. 
What  treasures  must  not  Holland  be  possessed  of  to 
retain  the  billows  of  the  ocean  within  the  artificial  bar- 
riers opposed  Jo  them!  We  conclude  our  account  of 
this  great  city,  by  noticing  the  canal  formed  some  years 


ago  to  the  Texel,*  by  which  the  dangerous  navigation 
of  the  Zuyderzec  is  avoided,  and  not  only  merchant 
ships,  but  ships  of  war,  sail  direct  from  the  Texel  to  the 
port  of  Amsterdam/ 

A canal,  four  leagues  in  length,  conducts  from  Am- 
sterdam to  Haarlem ,*  an  important  city,  surrounded  by 
ditches  and  by  ramparts  Hanked  with  towers,  which 
recall  to  remembrance  the  horrors  of  the  too  famous 
siege  which  this  city  sustained  in  1573*  against  the 
Spaniards,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Alva*1  After  a 
series  of  bloody  conflicts,  in  which  the  besiegers  and 
besieged  suffered  almost  equal  loss,  and  a resistance 
of  six  months,0  the  duke  forced  the  place  to  capitulate, 
on  the  promise  of  an  amnesty,  but  perjured  himself,  by 
putting  to  death,  within  three  days  from  the  surrender, 
in  cold  blood,  and  accompanied  by  the  most  frightful 
punishments,  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  the  reformed 
ministers,  2000 citizens,  and  the  remains  of  the  garrison/ 
The  buildings  of  this  city  are  handsome  ; the  streets  are 
not  braid,*  but  they  are  furnished  with  foot  paths,0  bor- 
dered with  balustrades,  and  are  traversed  by  canals 
planted  with  trees ; taken  as  a whole,  they  present  an 
aspect  so  much  the  more  agreeable,  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  houses  are  decorated  with  marble,  w ith  dazzling 
sheets  of  brass,  and  with  paintings.  The  finest  of  its 
buildings  is  the  town-house.0  The  church  of  St.  Bavo 
is  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  organ,  composed  of  8000 
pipes,  the  harmony  of  which  surpasses  the  highest  melo- 
dy we  can  conceive.  In  the  market-place1  a statue, 
erected  to  Laurence  Koster,"  announces  that  the  city 
boasts  of  having  given  birth  to  this  man,  who  passes, 
especially  at  Haarlem,  for  the  true  inventor  of  printing, 
and  from  whom  Faust  and  Guttemberg  stole  his  types, 
his  secret,  and  his  title  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity/ 


pern  tea  liar  tea  and  work  hoatri  (mmistms  de  evrreetion  et  de  travail.)" — 
The  moat  remarkable  of  the  latter  are  the  Knsphouse  ( Rusphuis,)  the 
8pinhouae  or  workhouse  (Spinhuis,)  and  the  house  of  correction  (Bet- 
tering houee — 1'erbttrrhms.) — P. 

* Admiralty  Houee  (Admiral  it  tils  Hu  is.) — P. 

* “ It  distils  a great  quantity  of  brandy  and  gin  (eetu-de-rie — ge- 
niirre.y * 

* At  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  it  woe  a fishing  village, 
in  the  possession  of  the  lord*  of  Amatel.  (Enc.  Amer)— It  wn*  origi- 
nally a fishing  village,  built  around  the  dam  at  the  mouth  of  the  Am- 
atel.  and  at  the  place  of  a ferry  over  the  Y to  North  Holland.  It  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Urn  lords  (Aeereu)  of  Amatel,  who  built  a 
c as  tit*  near  the  village,  and  aiade  it  their  place  of  residence.  It  aftrr- 
warda  came  under  the  rule  of  the  counts  (grwren)  of  Holland,  who 
granted  it  extensive  commercial  privilege*,  (Busehing.) — P. 

4 It  was  surrounded  with  a wall  and  ditch  before  the  year.  1400.  In 
consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  commerce  under  live  rale  of  the 
Counts  of  Holland,  extenaive  suburbs  were  erected  without  the  old 
walls,  which  were  inclosed  by  a new  wall  in  1483,  since  which  the 
city  ho*  received  four  enlargements  (r ergroatingen.)  also  surrounded 
by  walla,  via.  in  1005  and  l.VjCt,  in  tonsrquence  of  the  decline  of  Ant- 
werp," in  1613,  and  lastly,  in  1056.  (Busehing.) — P. 

" Following  its  M'i'oikI  capture  by  the  Spaniard*  in  1565,  when  its  commerce 
was  in  a great  measure  triuiifcrrcd  to  Amsterdam.  AirtweTp  was  first  taken 
in  1576,  when  it  was  plundered  anil  burnt. — P. 

* The  Pacification  of  Ghent  was  a convention  or  treaty  (formed 
1576,  after  the  first  capture  of  Antwerp)  between  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants  throughout  the  Low  Countries,  in  which  all  the  provinces 
united  themselves  m the  same  confederacy  with  Holland  and  Zealand, 
and  agreed  in  the  expulsion  of  foreign  troops,  and  in  their  demands  for 
recovering  the  privileges  they  held  under  the  bouse  of  Burgundy.  Am- 
sterdam was  one  of  the  last  cities  in  the  Low  Countries  tliat  embraced 
the  reformed  religion,  and  it  was  onlr  when  it  capitulated,  after  a 
siege  of  10  months  by  the  Hollanders,  that  it  acceded  to  the  Pacifica- 
tion. One  of  the  terms  of  its  capitulation  was  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics should  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. — P. 

1 Bee  note  4 *. 

* M.  Reiekart*  counsellor  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotlia, 
author  of  the  work  entitled : “ Guide  des  voyageurs  en  Europe.'1 

* Reichimi— I*. 


fc  44  Within  its  jurisdiction  (baalieue.)" — Baalirme,  a certain  extent 
of  territory  surrounding  a city,  and  dependent  upon  it — its  jurisdic- 
tion, precincts  or  liberties.  (Diet,  de  1’  Acad  ) — The  citiesin  the  United 
Provinces  possessed  a territory,  without  their  walls,  of  greater  or  less 
extent,  subject  to  their  municipal  government,  and  called  in  Dutch, 
Stads  Hffhtsgrbird  (city’s  jurisdiction.)  They  also  possessed  mano- 
rial rights  over  other  districts,  called  their  lordships  (Ambagts- lleerlyk- 
b etlen  ) (BlWltlllJ  ) — I*. 

* The  fielder  canal — extending  from  the  port  of  Amsterdam  to  the 
extreme  point  of  North  Holland  near  the  Holder,  and  passing  through 
the  centre  of  North  Holland  by  the  towns  of  Purmrrrnde  and  Alkniaar. 
Its  length  is 504  miles,  though  the  direct  distance  is  only  41  miles;  its 
breadth  nl  the  surface  is  1244  feet,  and  at  the  bottom,  36  fe»-t;  its 
depth,  20$  feet.  It  has  only  two  tide  locks,  one  at  each  extremity, 
and  two  intermediate  sluices  or  Hood-gates.  It  has  been  formed  by 
the  present  government. — P. 

k This  sentence  is  added  by  the  translator. — P. 

• “ Harlem.” — Du.  Haarlem — Harlem  (Kilian.)— Hoerlem  (Ed.  F.nc- 
Guthrie.)  Bee  note  " p.  1001*. 

" Thr  siege  began  in  the  winter  towards  the  close  of  1573,  and  con- 
tinued till  the  beginning  of  July,  1573,  when  the  city  was  compelled 
by  famine  to  surrender.  (Bunching.) — P. 

* Frederick  of  Toledo,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  commanded  the 
Spaniards  at  the  siege  of  Haarlem.  (Busehing,  &c  ) — P. 

• Eight  months.  (Ed.  Enc.  Moren.) — P- 

r Two  thousand  of  the  soldiers  and  inhahiLatita  were  massacred  in 
cold  blood.  (I  d.  Enc.) — More  than  two  thouaand  of  the  garrison  were 
pul  to  death,  hesides  several  ministers  and  ■ great  number  of  the  citi- 
xens.  (Busehing.) — P. 

s The  si  reels  are  broad  and  regular.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

r 4‘  Sid-*  walks  (troUoirs.)''  * Stadthouse  (Stadbuis.) 

1 Du.  Mark*—  a large  square  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  surrounded, 
among  other  building*,  by  the  Stndthonse  and_  the  Great  Church 
(Groate  Kerb — that  of  8t.  Bnvo.)  The  statur  of  K«ster  is  on  the  front 
of  llie  house  which  he  is  said  to  have  inhabited,  which  also  stands  on 
one  side  of  the  market  place,  nearly  opposite  the  Great  Church. 
(Bowhing  ) — P. 

• Costi-r,  in  the  original,  and  generally  in  French  and  English  au- 
thors-—Du.  lAtirens  Raster. 

* The  types  arc  said  to  have  been  stolen  by  one  of  the  servants  of 
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This  city  was  also  the  birth-place  of  the  learned  Hellenist 
Cornelius  Schrevelius,  and  of  Wouvennans,  Van  der 
Heist,  and  several  other  celebrated  painters.  Its  socie- 
ty of  sciences,1 * which  ranks  several  distinguished  men 
amongst  its  members,  and  that  called  the  Teylcrian* 
which  every  year  proposes  prizes  for  the  solution  of 
different  scientific  questions,  place  Haarlem  in  the  rank 
of  the  learned  cities  in  Holland.  It  is  also  famed  for  its 
bleachcries,"  its  manufactures  of  silk  and  woollen  stuffs, 
and  of  carpeting  and  velvets,  its  soap-works  and  type- 
founderies,  and  above  all  for  its  gardens,  in  which  the  cul- 
ture of  tulips  has  almost  degenerated  into  a mania.  All 
the  surrounding  grounds'*  are  consecrated  to  this  species 
of  industry,  thus  adding  to  the  beauty  of  its  environs,  in 
which  we  may  distinguish  a magnificent  promenade 
called  the  Wood*  pleasure-houses*  in  the  finest  style, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  old  fortress  of  Brederode,  whose 
red  lowers  rise  majestically  in  the  air. 

The  road  from  Haarlem  to  Leydtnjt  traced  between 
a canal  and  the  calm  sea  of  Haarlem,  is  as  beautiful, 
and  as  well  kept,  as  the  walks  of  an  English  garden  ; it 
is  not  annoyed  by  carts,  every  thing  in  Holland  being 
transported  by  canals.  During  the  whole  distance  to 
that  city,  an  extent  of  six  leagues,  it  is  one  continued 
agreeable  promenade  in  the  midst  of  meadows,  country 
bouses,  and  elegant  villages.  Leyden,  the  birth-place  , 
of  Rembrandt,1'  of  Gerard  Dow,1  of  Muschenbroeck ,k  of  1 
Isaac  Vossius,  and  of  John  of  Leyden,*  the  leader  of  the 
German  fanatical  and  misled  anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth 
century was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  industry,  and 
for  its  trade  in  books,  which  the  printing-presses  of  the  \ 
Elzevirs  rendered  so  active  ; it  still  contains  a popula- 
tion of  more  than  23,000  souls."  Its  university,  founded 
m 1575,  possessing  fine  collections,  a library  of  60,000 
volumes  and  14,000  manuscripts,  and  enjoying  a high 

Easter,  while  the  family  were  at  mass.  It  in  generally  agreed  that  his 
name  wi*  John  ; Busching  says  John  Faust,  bat  thia  must  be  a mi*- 
take ; Meerman  seems  to  have  ascertained  that  it  was  John  Gems- 
fleisch.  who  became  eminent  aa  a printer  at  Mentz,  whither  he  ab- 
sconded In  1443,  three  years  alter  he  lelt  Haarlem,  hr  associated  I 
himself  with  John  Faust,  a wealthy  citizen  of  Mentz,  and  in  1444, 
with  Gullemberg  of  Strasburg,  in  connection  with  whom  he  first  de- 
vised the  use  of  cut  metal  types,  cut  wooden  types  having  previously 
been  employed  In  1445,  die  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  Faust 
associated  himself  with  Peter  Scharifer,  who  completed  the  invention 
by  first  casting  types  in  matrices.  (Ed.  Kite.  art.  Printing.  Thomas' 
Hist,  of  Printing.)— P. 

* Academy  of  Sciences.  (Ed.  Enc.) — Dutch  Society  of  Sciences 
(HoUamtukt  Maatschappy  der  Helen  re  happen.)  (Busching) — P. 

* Founded  by  Peter  Teylcr  V’ander  Hu  1st,  a rich  merchant  of  Haar- 
lem. (Ed.  Enc.) — P 

* Its  bleacherirs  arc  famous  for  the  delicate  whiteness  which  they 
give  to  linens,  which  ha*  been  attributed  to  a peculiar  quality  in  the 
water*  of  the  lake  of  Hacrlem.  (Ed.  Enc.)— P. 

4 **  All  llie  las/inr." — See  note  1 p.  1102. — P. 

* Du.  H'iarltmrniT-lftrui  (Haarlem  Wood.) — It  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct portions  (kosrArn,  woods),  one  called  the  New  and  tin*  other  the 
Old  Wood  (Ourle-  en  ./Virtue*-  liomt .)  and.  including  the  intervening 
meadows  and  pleasure  gardens,  contains  about  00  morgen  (125  acres 
nearly.)  It  is  full  of  fine  oaks  and  beeches,  and  is  intersected  with 
Jong  avenues  (dreeven,  drives,)  crossing  each  other  in  different  direc- 
tions. (Busching.) — P. 

* Du.  turthuizen.— P 

t Du.  Leiden ; generally  pronounced  Leyen  (Busching) — Leyden 
(Kil  iari)— also  Ltipitn,  the  ij  having  the  sound  of  i or  y. — Fr.  Ltyde. — P. 

* Rembrandt  was  born  at  a mill  on  the  banks  of  like  Old  Rhine  near 
Leyden — not  in  the  city. — P. 

* Generally  written  Gerard  Douw — the  proper  Dutch  orthogra- 
phy — P 

" According  to  some,  born  at  Utrecht. — P. 

I John  Boccold — Du.  Jan  Heukclzt  or  Bockholt  (Busching.) — P. 

* “ Leader  of  th*  Anabaptists." 

» 2 ‘,000.  (But.  Tab.)— P. 

* The  Bapenburg,  adjoining  the  anivsrsity. — The  finest  street  in 


reputation  in  the  learned  world,  is  at  all  times  much 
resorted  to.  Of  great  extent,  encompassed  with  ditches 
and  with  walls,  and  communicating  with  the  surround- 
ing country  by  eight  gates,  Leyden  is  composed  of  nu- 
merous islands,  intersected  by  canals  bordered  with  trees, 
and  covered  with  wide  and  straight  streets,  which  com- 
municate with  each  other  by  a vast  number  of  bridges, 
principally  of  stone.  The  principal  street,  called  the 
kupenburg,0  is  a very  fine  one,  and  considered  by  the 
people  of  Leyden  as  unrivalled  in  Europe : whatever 
may  be  in  this,  the  whole  appearance  of  the  town  is 
pleasing  ; and  the  number  of  handsome  houses  and  ven- 
erable-looking buildings  give  it  an  air  of  importance.’ 
In  its  town-house  may  be  seen  one  of  the  finest  pic- 
tures of  Lucas,  one  of  its  painters,  representing  the 
last  judgment. i The  Gothic  church  of  St.  Peter1,  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  and  excellent  Boer- 
haave.*  The  old  castle,1  a witness  of  the  famous  siege 
which  this  city  sustained  in  1574  against  the  Spaniards,* 
during  which  more  than  6000  persons  perished  by  fam- 
ine, presents  a labyrinth  visited  by  strangers.  Several 
parts  of  this  fortress  appear  to  be  of  Roman  construc- 
tion, which  would  seem  to  confirm  the  opinion,  hitherto 
uncertain,  that  Leyden  occupies  the  site  of  Istigdunum 
Batavorum,  mentioned  in  the  Theodosian  Table,*  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antonine,  and  by  Ptolemy,  as  the  most  im- 
portant city  of  the  Butavi.  This  city,  and  the  Hague, 
which  is  but  three  leagues  from  it,  are  in  South  Holland.’ 
(It  is  deserving  notice  in  a geographical  work,  that  it  is 
at  Leyden  where  the  Rhine,  till  very  lately,  in  the 
words  of  an  old  traveller,  “ faintly  finished  its  course,  by 
losing  the  small  remainder  of  its  waters  in  two  or  three 
canals,  without  having  the  honour  to  enter  into  the  sea.” 
The  fate  of  this  mighty  river  is  singular  and  hard. 
After  rolling  its  majestic  stream  from  the  I*ake  of  Con- 

Leyden  is  the  Bmad  Street  (Itrtt-  or  Brttde-Straal,)  which  runs 
through  the  whole  city.  (Busching.)— P. 

* This  sentence  is  added  by  the  translator. — P. 

v A very  capital  painting  of  the  last  judgment,  by  I.ncss  of  Ley- 
den, is  in  the  burgomasters  chamber.  (Eu.  Kite.) — Lucas  Daimtieszen, 
called  Lucas  of  Leyden,  because  a native  of  that  city.  (Beauvais.)—  P. 

r Du.  3.  Pittert  Kerk — built  in  the  form  of  a cross  (m  Kruisgtbou w.) 
(Busching.) — P. 

• " Th»*  tomb  of  Boerhaave" — with  the  simple  inscription  : Saluti- 
ftrrt  Hoe r hurt i gen io  earn im  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

' Du.  Ijrtdtche  Bur gt  (Leyden  castle  or  citadel) — situated  in  lbs 
middle  of  the  city  ; its  only  remains  are  th*  circular  mound  on  which 
it  stood,  and  a wall  surrounding  it.  (Busching.) — P. 

* Leyden  was  first  besieged,  or  rather  blockaded,  by  the  Spanish 
general  Valdez.  Oct,  1573,  three  months  after  the  surrender  of  Haar- 
lem ; but  this  su-ge  was  raised  March  21,  1574.  The  siege  was  re- 
newed, Muy  2f»,  1574.  and  so  closely  pressed  for  five  months,  that  tba 
city  wo*  reduced  to  ih*  last  extremities  by  famine  and  pestilence.  It 
was  however  relieved  by  cutting  the  dikes  on  tile  Meuse,  and  over- 
flowing the  country  between  it  and  Delft,  by  means  of  which  a 
supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition  was  introduced,  and  the  Span- 
iards compelled  to  retire  in  October.  (Busching.)— P. 

• The  table  of  Peutinger  (Tilhda  PruUngmana,)  ao  called  from  its 
having  been  found  in  the  library  of  Conrad  Peutinger  (died  1547,)  and 
published  15*18.  It  was  discovered  in  a monastic  library  at  Spires  by 
Conrad  Celle*,  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  and  presented  to 
Peutinger.  It  is  a rude  chart  of  the  military  roads  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  western  Roman  empire,  drawn  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  the 
Great.  (Reis'  Cyc.  Beauvais) — P. 

7 South  Holland  included,  under  the  old  government,  alt  that  port 
of  the  province  of  Holland,  situated  south  of  tin*  V.  It  c ntoined  at 
that  time,  II  cities  having  n voice  in  the  Provincial  Staten  . v>  mmend* 
SttdfH,)  viz.  Dordrecht.  Ha.trlem.  Drift  Djrden.  Amsterdam,  Gouda, 
Rotterdam,  Gorcum  (Gorinrbem,)  Schiedam,  Schoonhoven  mid  Briel. 
The  Hague,  although  the  seat  of  government  of  the  whole  confede- 
racy, had  not  the  rank  of  • city,  n"r  any  representation  in  the  Stales 
of  the  province.— For  the  present  division  of  the  old  nrnvioc*  of 
Hullnnd,  into  the  two  provinces  of  North  and  South  II.  Hand,  see 
Sut.  Tab.  p.  lltth— P. 
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stance  to  tbe  frontiers  of  Holland,  it  is  there  robbed  of 
its  name  by  tbe  Waal,  which  carries  oft*  the  largest  half 
of  its  waters.  Before  its  arrival  at  Arnheim,  the  canal 
of  the  Yssel,  running  to  the  eastward,  deprives  it  of 
another  part  of  them  ; and  again,  below  Arnheim,  the 
Leek  has  usurped  the  name  of  tbe  principal  branch  of 
the  stream,  leaving  the  smaller  and  now  much-diminished 
branch,  under  the  splendid  name  of  the  Rhine,  to  pass 
on  to  Utrecht,  where  the  Vecht  carries  off*  another  part 
of  its  waters.  What  remains  of  this  mighty  river  was 
formerly  lost  in  a marsh,*  without  reaching  the  sea,  but 
is  by  a canal,  cut  between  the  years  1804  and  1810, 
earned  to  the  sea,  which  it  joins  at  the  village  of  Kat- 
ivyk.*]* 

The  number  of  considerable  cities  which  cover  the 
territory  of  the  small  province  of  South  Holland4  is  ex- 
traordinary ; we  can  only  notice  the  most  interesting. 
The  Hague  (Dutch,  Haag , or  S’ G rowenhgaa  ;m  Ft. 
La  Haye ),  as  the  residence  of  the  court,  and  the  place 
where  the  States-Gcneral  assemble,  merits  the  first  no- 
tice. Before  the  revolution  of  Brussels  in  1830,  the 
Hague  divided  this  honour  with  that  city.  It  is  not  of 
very  great  importance  from  its  size  and  population,  but 
it  must,  notwithstanding,  be  reckoned  among  the  finest 
cities  in  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  small  number  of  those 
in  the  Low  Countries,  the  soil  of  which  is  dry,  and  the 
air  pure  and  healthy.  Two  thirds  of  its  streets  are  in- 
tersected by  canals  bordered  with  trees  ; fine  plantations 
cover  also  its  squares,  and  render  the  regularity  of  its 
buildings  more  agreeable  to  the  eve.  An  air  of  ease  is 
observable  in  every  part  of  the  Hague,  which  may  be 
considered  a parliamentary  rather  than  a commercial  city. 
The  mercantile  quarter'  is  composed  of  streets,  narrow 
indeed,  but  yet  of  great  neatness ; in  the  quarter  where 
the  burgesses  reside/  the  houses  have  a fine  appearance, 
and  tbe  streets  are  broad,  straight,  and  paved  with  bricks  ; 
the  finest  is  the  Pritizen-Cracht .*  The  old  Palace- 
Royal/  an  immense  building,  but  an  ungraceful  com- 
bination of  different  orders  of  architecture,  contains  a fine 
library,  a collection  of  medals,  valuable  pictures,  and 
the  archives  of  the  kingdom.  The  new  palace,  built 

* Tbe  Old  Rhine  send*  off  a branch  near  Leyden,  which  conveys 
th«  greater  part  of  its  waters  to  the  lake  of  Haarlem.  TTie  remainder 
ta  lost  in  the  sands  or  downs  near  Kntwvk.  (Busching.) — The  old 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  at  Kstwvk,  was  obstructed  by  an  incursion  of 
the  Ocean,  A.  D.  m (Enc.  Meth.)— P. 

* Du.  Kaheyk — Catvijk,  Caticijek  (Kilian.) — Oatwick  (Tuckey  ) — 
So  called  from  the  ancient  Catti.  who  settled  there,  according  to  Taci- 
tus. (Bunching.) — P. 

* The  sentences  enclosed  in  brackets  are  added  by  the  transla- 
tor.— P. 

4 See  nota  » p.  1103,  and  Slat.  Tab.  p.  1109. 

* This  is  doubtless  an  error  of  the  press,  in  the  original,  from  which 
it  is  copied  strictly  by  the  translator ; at  least  the  French  writer  must 
have  intended  it  for  S' Grtncmkaag.  But  even  that  must  be  an  error, 
or  at  least  not  the  usual  Dutch  orthography. — Du.  's  Genres  Hags, 
den  //sag  or  Huge  (Busching)— '$  Granoenkage,  or  dm  Hung 
(Hubner)— ’*  Graatenkaage,  or  dm  Haag  ( Wilcoeke)—  Graven- tiagkr, 
or  Hagke  (Kilian,)— Germ  Haag. — Lat.  Haga  I'omiiis. — The  ortho, 
graph  v of  Wilcoeke  is  ths  most  recent. — '»  Gnutrenkaage  signifies  the 
Count's  wood  {dts  Grttarn  kaag,)  from  Graaf,  count,  and  kaag,  wood 
or  thicket ; dm  Haag,  the  Wood — so  called  from  a wood  or  forest 
there,  frequented  by  tlie  Counts  of  Hotland  for  hunting. — P. 

1 M Quarters  marebands  (business  or  trading  Quarters) — eeux  de 
bourgeoisie  (those  occupied  by  men  of  fortune,  wealthy  citixens.)"— P. 

* Prtnsen-Graekt,  or  Prinsmsgrarkt  (Prince  Street.) — Grarkt  prop, 
•fly  signifies  a street  with  a canal  in  the  middle  ; or  originally  a canal 
eimply.  (See  note  * p.  1100  ) — The  Voorhout,  which  is  accounted 
t~^Pr*nc,PJ*  "treet,  is  about  half  a mile  in  length,  with  a mall  in  the 
middle,  and  contains  a number  of  buildings,  in  the  purest  styla  of  ar- 


by  William  III.,  and  those  of  the  Count  of  Bcntheim  and 
Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  are  each  of  them  splendid  of 
their  kind.  The  palace  last  mentioned  contains  the  Mu- 
seum, which  is  visited  by  all  tbe  curious  : more  than  400 
pictures  recall  the  ancient  splendour  of  the  Flemish  and 
Dutch  schools.  A museum,  filling  several  apartments, 
contains  a magnificent  collection  of  Chinese  ana  Japanese 
curiosities,  besides  objects  of  great  value  in  the  eyes  of 
such  Hollanders,  as  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
their  country.  There  are  here  preserved  the  clothes 
worn  by  William  of  Nassau,  the  founder  of  the  Dutch 
republic,  when 'Struck  by  a ball  from  the  fanatic  Balthasar 
Gerard  the  dress  of  the  stadtholder  William  111.  ; the 
hair  of  William  IV.  ; the  hat  of  Dc  Ruyter;  the  silver 
goblets  of  the  Marquis  Spinola  ; and  also  the  silver  trowel 
employed  by  Alexander  of  Russia  in  laying  a stone  in  the 
hut  of  his  great  progenitor  at  Saardam.  The  Stadthouse,* 
the  corn-market,  and  the  new  church,1  are  likewise  fine 
edifices;  the  last  is  especially  remarkable  for  its  frame 
work.  We  should  enter  upon  by  far  too  extensive  a 
field,  were  we  to  enumerate  or  describe  the  hospitals, 
the  almshouses,  the  schools,  the  collections,  and  the 
scientific  societies,  of  the  Hague.  All  the  cities  of  the 
Low  Countries  possess  similar  establishments.  Let  us 
only  notice,  before  proceeding,  that  this  royal  city  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  astronomer  Huygens,  and  of  the 
poet  Johannes  Secundus,  who  imitated  with  so  much 
grace  and  ease  the  language  of  Ovid.  The  environs  of 
the  Hague,  so  agreeable  and  verdant,  are  besides  adorn- 
ed with  charming  houses  and  magnificent  promenades. 
The  beauty  of  the  promenade  called  (he  WoorI,m  sur- 
passes every  thing  imaginable  ; majestic  trees  intertwine 
their  thick  foliage  in  the  air,  and  at  the  extremities  of 
the  walks,  pavilions,  concealing,  under  elegant  fronts, 
garden  or  coffee-houses,  serve  as  places  of  entertainment 
for  visitors,  for  the  Dutch  prefer  shutting  themselves  up 
in  these  pavilions,  to  which  they  are  attracted  on  Sun- 
days by  excellent  bands  of  music,  to  enjoying  the  pure 
and  open  air  under  the  silent  arches  of  this  magnificent 
wood.  Near  this  promenade  is  situated  the  beautiful 
royal  mansion  of  Orangcnzaal.m  A fine  avenue  con- 


chiteelure.  (Ed  Enc.)— The  VoorktnU  la  the  moat  elegant  street  at 
the  Hague.  (Busching.) — P. 

b The  Palnrr  of  the  Btadtholder  (consisting  chiefly  of  old  buildings, 
creeled  at  different  period*,  without  any  regularity  of  design.)  (Ed. 
Enc.) — The  court  or  palace  (containing  orveral  chamber*  allotted  to 
the  different  branch**  of  government,  besides  the  apartment*  of  the 
Stadtholder.)  (Pinkerton.) — Du.  Hof  (the  Court;)  divided  into  the 
Outer  and  Inner  Court  (Builm-  and  maitm-  Hof,)  which  communi- 
cate with  each  other  by  mean*  of  the  Stadtholder'*  gste  (Stadhovdsr- 
(gffr*  poart.)  (Busching.} — The  Stadtholder'a  gale  bad  hv  long  custom 
been  opened  only  to  tbe  Stadtholder’a  family  ; hut  in  1/84,  the  State* 
of  Holland  decided  that  it  alioald  he  opened  every  day,  during  their 
aittinga,  to  the  member*-  A conspiracy  wo*  formed  by  the  Orange  party 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  thi*  act ; only  two  of  the  member*,  Mrssr*. 
Gysrlaer  and  Gevaert*  of  Dort,  ventured  through  the  gate,  and  al- 
though arrested  in  their  proprw,  safely  cleared  the  passage,  and 
triumphanUy  vindicated  the  majesty  of  the  people.  (Mirabeau,  aux 
Batiivev  sur  le  Stathoudernt,  p.  190— 5.Y — P. 

■ Balthazar  Gerard  aassssinstrd  William  of  Nassau,  the  first  stadt- 
holder. bv  shooting  him  with  a pistol  u he  was  going  out  of  his  pataca 
at  Delft,  A.  D.  1684- — P. 

* l)o.  Raadkuis.  nr  Sbuiknis  (Council  House, or  Town  House.) — P. 

1 Du.  Marm  Krrk — built  in  1049;  it  is  of  an  oval  figure,  and  cover- 
ed with  a cupola.  (Busching.)— P. 

Du.  Haagsrke  Bosrk  (Hague  WochI.)— On  the  north  side,  about 
a mile  front  the  town,  is  a noble  wood,  about  two  English  miles  ia 
length,  and  nearly  one  in  breadth,  and  full  of  the  fine«t  walks  and 
most  pleasing  views.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

■ Du.  Oronjezaal  (Orange  Hall) — also  culled,  the  House  in  the  wood 
(het  Httit  tin  kei  Bonk — Fr.  Matson  dtt  Hois.) — The  palace  called  Maisoa 
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ducts  to  the  village  of  Scheveling  or  Scheveningen * 
where  are  to  be  found  different  places  of  amusement. 

Fits  length  is  said  to  be  nearly  two  miles  in  a straight 
ine,  having  a spacious  path  in  the  centre  for  carriages, 
with  a separate  path  for  equestrians  and  pedestrians  on 
each  side  of  the  centre  path.  The  spire  of  Scheveling 
church  is  seen  at  the  extremity  of  the  avenue,  and  the 
effect  of  the  whole  is  very  striking.]*  To  the  south-  . 
east  of  the  Hague*  lies  the  castle  of  Ryticick?  where  was 
signed  in  1697  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Germanic 
Empire,  Spain,  England,  Holland,  and  France.  An  obe- 
lisk lias  been  erected  to  record  the  memory  of  this  event. 

The  country  between  the  Hague  and  the  Delft  is  “ a 
piece  of  animated  tranquillity.  All  that  art  has  done  is 
to  give  appropriate  decoration  to  rural  objects,  and  every 
cottage  iH’ars  the  marks  of  comfort  and  prosperity. 
Canals,  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  of  the 
neighbouring  plains ; windmills,  curiously  and  beautiful-  I 
ly  thatched  ; large  farms,  overspread  with  flourishing  ! 
cattle  ; level  and  excellent  roads  villas,  walks,  anrl  . 
garden;?,  are  some  of  the  features  of  the  agreeable  land-  I 
scape  spread  before  the  traveller/  Drift,*  two  leagues  | 
from  the  Hague,  occupies  a fine  position  on  the  banks 
of  the  Schie.  It  is  a place  of  defence*  of  the  third 
class,  a city  without  stir,  and  almost  without  trade, 
although  possessing  manufactories  of  cloth,  carpeting , 
and  soap,  besides  breweries  of  reputation.1  For- 1 
tnerly  it  was  celebrated  for  its  potteries,  and  hence  1 
the  name  of  Delft-ware*  It  is  800  years  old,  hut  I 
the  houses  are  well  built,  and  the  public  build- 1 
ings  are  even  magnificent.  11  The  deserted  streets  I' 
declare  that  the  best  days  of  Delft  are  passed  away. 
Every  thing  about  the  streets  and  houses  shows  remark-  jl 
able  attention  to  neatness  ; and  Delft,  although  without  ; 


the  interest  attending  tho  bustle  of  trade,  remains  a true 
specimen  of  an  old  Dutch  town.”1  We  see  in  the  old 
cnurch  the  tombs  of  Admiral  Heyn  and  the  celebrated 
Tromp  ;*  the  new  church  contain^  those  of  Grotius*  and 
the  physician*  Leuwenhoeck,*  both  natives  of  Delft, 
which  they  have  thus  rendered  illustrious ; but  the  most 
remarkable  monument  in  this  church,  is  the  mausoleum 
of  William  I.  at  the  Vrimen-Hof 1 a few  steps  from  it, 
this  prince  was  assassinated  by  Balthasar  Gerard.* 
From  Delft,  in  less  than  two  hours,  we  arrive  at  Rotter- 
dam,*  the  most  commercial  and  the  most  populous  city 
in  Holland  next  to  the  capital.  [Rotterdam,  besides 
being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  Holland,  is  most 
advantageously  situated  for  trade,  both  foreign  and  in- 
ternal. it  stands  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Meuse,* 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  German  Ocean,  and  by 
this  river  vessels  of  a large  size  come  up  to  it,  and,  by 
means  of  canals,  are  carried  to  different  parts  of  the  city, 
and  to  the  very  doors  of  the  houses.  **  Nothing,”  says 
an  old  traveller  quaintly,  “can  be  compared  with  the 
pleasant  mixture  of  chimneys,  tops  of  trees,  and  stream- 
ers of  vessels  ; one  is  astonished  to  behold  so  beautiful  a 
confusion,  and  can  hardly  tell  whether  it  be  a fleet,  a 
city,  or  a forest.”  The  city  is  well  paved  and  clean, 
the  houses  well  built,  and  every  thing  appears  to-  indi- 
cate an  active  and  prosperous  commerce.  There  are 
no  remarkable  public  buildings;  but  the  quay, called  the 
Boompje* ,f  presents  a long  line  of  handsome  houses,  the 
mansions  of  wealthy  merchants.]*  It  possesses  schools 
and  learned  societies ; it  was  the  native  place  of  Eras- 
mus, whose  house  may  still  be  seen,  and  to  whom  they 
have  erected  a statue  in  bronze  ■/  and  yet  it  is  perhaps 
the  only  larce  city  in  the  Netherlands  which  does  not 
possess  a public  library.*  With  this  fact  before  us,  shall 


da  Bois,  a home  of  retirement  for  the  Stadtholder,  has  nothing  re- 
mtxkable  in  its  appearance  or  situation,  but  resemble*  the  residence 
of  a plain  rnnntrj  gentleman  (Ed.  Enc.) — The  epithet  in  the  original, 
{jolie.)  signifies  rather,  neat,  pretty,  than  beautiful, — i*. 

* “ The  village’  of  Schweningen/'— Du.  Schrreningm. or  Sekevtlinfen 
(Busching.) — Scheveling  (Ed.  Enc.) — Scheveuing  (Rees’  Cyr.) — i! 
Situated  among  the  downs  on  the  coast,  about  two  miles  N.  W.  of  the  i 
Hague.— P. 

* The  sentences  encloeed  in  brackets  are  added  by  the  translator. — P.  If 

* About  two  mites  distant. — P. 

* “ Riswick." — Du.  Ryruyk — Riineijk  (Kilian.) — Ryswick  is  the  ! 
usual  orthography  in  French  and  English  authors. — Ryswick  is  a vil- 
lage, said  to  be  one  of  the  neatest  in  Holland,  with  a caatie,  or  rather 
palace,  built  in  the  modern  style  in  IC34,  by  Prince  Frederick  Henry 
of  Orange.  This  pdace  is  called  by  the  Dutch,  Ae*  Huis  te  llurtcyk 
(the  House  at  Ryswick— Ryswick  House,)  and  also  .\tuburo  (Germ.) 
«*r  ffiemrlurg  (Da.),  from  the  comer  stone  haying  been  laid  by  the 
Dake  of  Pfaltz-Neubiirg.  (Hutching.) — P. 

* For.  Quart.  Review,  No.  IX.  vol.  v.  n.  237. 

* The  preceding  part  of  the  paragraph  is  added  by  the  translator. — P. 

f Du.  uetjt  or  Drif — so  called,  it  is  said,  from  a canal,  colled  the  Oudt-  , 

Drift  (old  digging,)  which  runs  through  the  city,  (Bunching.) — P. 

* “ Place  de  guerre" — fortress  or  fortified  town. — P. 

* Delft  has  Wen  long  celebrated  for  its  breweries,  formerly  more 
considerable  than  at  present.  It  was  noted  for  a kind  of  strong  beer, 
went  in  great  quantities  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  East  In-  I 
dies.  (Busching,  17711.)— P. 

* This  sentence  is  added  by  the  translator — Delft  has  Wen  long 
celebrated  for  its  earthen  ware  [called  Delft  ware,  Fr. /a  Trace,)  manu- 
factured »*»  imitation  of  the  porcelain  of  China  and  Japan.  It  is  made 
of  baked  earth  covered  with  an  enamel,  (Ed.  Enc.) — The  only  manu- 
facture at  present  flourishing,  is  that  of  pottery,  which  far  surpasses  , 
all  others  in  strength  and  heauty  of  ornament.  (Busching,  1773.) — P. 

l Tb«  aWve  quotation  is  inserted  by  the  translator. — P. 

* Peter  Peterson  [Piritrzt]  Hein,  and  Marlin  Hrrbertson  Tromp.  i 
(Busching.)  S*e  note  ■ p.  10!*-, — P. 

» IJu.  Huirn  Hr.  drool. — His  tomb  ii  in  the  choir  of  the  New  Church 
(Busching  > — P. 

* “ Phyiacien*’ — natural  philosopher.  Leowenhoek,  a Dutch  philoso- 
pher celebrated  for  his  microscopical  observations  and  discoveries.  He  , 
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does  not  appear  to  have  hod  a learned  education,  hut  was  first  distin- 
guished for  his  skill  in  grinding  optical  glasses,  and  afterwards  fur  his 
microscopical  observation*  with  instruments  of  bis  own  contrivance 
and  manufacture.  (Ed,  Enc.  Beauvais.) — P. 

p Du.  Anton,  ntn  Lteuwrnhoek. — Hi*  monument  is  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Old  Church,  not  in  the  New.  (Busching.) — P. 

a The  tomb  of  William  I.  was  erected  in  IWW,  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  government,  in  the  choir  of  the  New  Church,  above  the 
vault  of  that  prince,  since  the  burial  place  of  the  Orange  family. 
(Busching.) — r 

T Prince  Hof  (Busching.) — The  old  palace  of  the  stadtholder — origi- 
nally, the  nunnery  of  St.  Agatha.  Delft  having  become  the  seat  of 
government  of  Holland,  aftrr  the  revolt  against  Spain,  William  I. 
converted  the  building  into  his  place  of  residence,  whence  the  name 
signifying  Prince's  Court.  It  stands  on  the  Oudc'DrlJi,  directly 
opposite  the  Old  Church. — The  New  Church  stands  in  the  great 
market-place  ( Groote  Marld,)  opposite  the  Stadthouse.  (Busching.)— P. 

' See  note  1 p.  1 104. 

* Du-  Rotterdam — Rater  Ham  (Kilian.  Vosgien.)— The  name  signifies 
the  dam  or  sluice  of  the  RoCte,  a small  river  that  rises  in  the  marshes 
to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  flowing  through  it,  enters  the  Meuse. 
(Busching.)—?. 

* On  the  north  side  of  the  Meuse  (proper.) — The  Meuse  divides  into 
two  arms  at  Dort,  of  which  the  ono  on  the  north,  passing  by  Rotter- 
dam, is  called  the  Meuse  f.tfuujr)  simply ; that  on  the  south,  the  Old 
Meuse  {(hide  Mitat.)  (Busching.  i — P. 

1 This  ouay  or  promonnde  (Du.  irrg)  extends  along  the  Meuse 
between  tne  mouths  of  the  two  havens  or  inlets  from  the  river, 
by  which  ships  pass  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  called  the  Oudt  (Old) 
and  Lcurr  Harm.  It  is  very  broad,  and  c!o>r|y  plauted  with  trees, 
and  is  called  from  the  latter  circumstance,  the  Bootntjrs  (de  Baomtjms) 
or  Under  the  Bunmtjes  ( Owlet  de  Boomtjeiu.} — Du.  farm,  a tree— di- 
uiin.  boomlje  (boomfrje.  Wilcocke.)— P. 

y In  the  great  square  or  market  place  (Grootr  Mark*  ) — P. 

* Among  the  literary  collection*  and  institutions  of  Rotterdam,  ars 
a cabinet  of  natural  history  and  antiquities,  a public  library,  and  an 
academy  of  sciences,  instituted  in  1771.*  (Ed.  Enc  ) — P 

* This  society,  railed  llw  Halation  Socieiy  tlUtaefah  Gm~4»rh.iv.)  was 
established  in  I 7fi9.  It  i*  principally  devoted  in  experimental  philosophy. 
Rotterdam  ha*  al*>  a Gymnasia m lUu*(rt  (high  Stbool)  Willi  Ux  professors. 
(Hutching,  1T73.^-P. 
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wo  be  guilty  of  injustice  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Rot- 
terdam, in  pronouncing  them  the  Boeotians  of  the  Low 
Countries/  Absorbed  by  their  commercial  occupations, ! 
the  moments  must  be:  very  few  which  they  can  devote 
to  the  study  of  letters  and  the  sciences  !k  The  name 
of  this  city  signifies  the  dike  of  Rotter*  because  it  is 
situated  at  the  place  where  the  small  river  of  that  name 
throws  itself  into  the  Lower  Meuse.4  Between  an  arm 
of  this  river  and  the  lake  of  Biesbosch,*  stands  Dor- 
drecht or  Dort / a city  which  disputes  the  palm  of  an- 
tiquity with  Delft.  It  is  distant  from  Rotterdam  about 
four  leagues,  and  is  fortified ; but  its  situation  in  the 
midst  of  an  island  would  prove  a much  better  defence 
than  the  old  ramparts  that  surround  it.  (The  trade  of 
Dort  was  once  very  considerable,  and  its  situation  is 
said  to  be  more  favourable  for  foreign  trade  than  Rotter- 
dam, the  harbour  admitting  vessels  of  greater  burden  ; 
but,  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  trade  now  is  very  limit- 
ed, and  confined  very  much  to  timber,  which  is  floated 
down  the  Rhine  in  immense  rafts.*  The  buildings  of 
Don  are  chiefly  old-fashioned.  ]h  Within  the  bounds 
of  this  city  was  held,  in  1618  and  1619,  the  famous 
synod  which  condemned  the  doctrines  of  Anninius  ; and 
at  the  same  time  the  Staics-Gcneral,  influenced  by  Prince 
Maurice,  sentenced  and  pul  to  death  the  grand  pension- 


ary Bamevelt  at  the  advanced  ace  of  72,  50  of  which 
he  had  spent  with  integrity  and  ability  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  The  learned  Grolius  was  imprisoned  along 
with  Bamevelt,  and  after  a detention  of  several  years, 
escaped  through  a stratagem  of  his  wife.  The  two 
brothers,  John  and  Cornelius  De  Witt,  who  were  tom 
to  pieces  by  an  insurrection  of  the  populace  in  1672, 
were  natives  of  Dort.1 

The  province  of  Zealand,11  formed  by  the  islands 
which  lie  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schcld,  has  for  its  capital 
MiddUburg,1  in  the  island  of  Walchcren.  This  is  an 
industrious  commercial  city,  wealthy,  and  even  attached 
to  learning,  or  at  least  possessing  an  academy  of  sci- 
i ences,*  besides  being  the  birth-place  of  Leydeker, 8 author 
of  a work  on  the  Hebrew  republic.  A large  canal, 
constructed  in  1817,  supplies  the  place  of  its  former 
harbour.*  Flushing,  or  tfissingcnf  in  the  same  island, 
is  defended  by  important  fortifications,  and  possesses  a 
large  and  secure  harbour,  docks'*  which  can  contain  80 
1 sail  of  the  line/  ship-yards  and  immense  store-houses, 
erections  for  which  it  is  indebted  in  a great  measure  to 
the  French,  who,  after  having  expelled  the  English  in 
1809/  kept  possession  of  this  place  till  1814.  It  was 
•|  the  first  city  which,  in  1572,*  erected  the  standard 
!j  of  liberty,  and  had  also  the  glory  of  giving  birth  to  the 


* 44  Wo  »hall  not,  however,  drew  from  this  circumstance,  as  some 
have  done,  the  too  rigorous  conclusion,  that  the  inhabitant*  of  Rotter- 
dam are  the  litaotUns  of  the  Low  Countries. ” 

* “ We  speak  advisedly,"  say  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Reviewers, 
u in  saying  that  Rotterdam  has  among  its  inhabitants  writers  of  a high 
order,  and  that  a literary  spirit  is  widely  diffused  among  them.*’ — For- 
eign Quarterly  Rrtrieit >,  /to.  IX.  Vol.  V.  p.  227.  Trans. 

c Digut  de  Rotter." — Properly,  the  dam  of  the  Kvlte.  See  note  1 p. 
1105 -P. 

* 4* — into  the  channel  (tours  d'  mu)  called  the  Lower  Meuse."— See 
note  • p.  110C*. — P. 

* Dort  stands  an  an  island,  on  the  south  side  nf  the  Meuse,  which  is 
there  called  the  Merwe  (Du  Mrrtvti,  or  Meriredr,)  a name  which  it 
takes  after  its  junction  with  the  Waal  near  Gorcunt,  and  which  it 
continues  to  bear  till  it  divides  into  two  branches,  just  below  Dort, 
called  the  Meuse  and  the  Old  Meuse.  (See  note  • p.  liUG.)  Previ- 
ous to  1-421,  Dort  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  a large  district  between 
the  Merwe  and  the  Meuse,  the  last  of  which  then  flowed  in  a straight  line 
to  the  sea  by  lleuaden  and  Gertrujdcnherg  ; which  district  was  called 
the  Dor  1st  fit  Hoard  (Dort  island  ) In  that  year,  however,  a dreadful  |j 
inundation  broke  through  llie  Merwe  dike,  and  overflowed  79  parishes, 
forming  in  place  of  them  the  lake  called  the  Hiesbosch  (or  BrrgrreJd.) 
The  channel  of  the  Meuse  was  also  altered,  its  old  one  by  lf«usden 
being  obstructed.  The  only  remains  of  the  Dvrtsrhe  Hoard  was  the 
small  island  on  which  Dort  stands,  called  the  Island  {aland)  of  DurL 
(Busching.) — P. 

1 Du.  Dordrecht,  or  Dort  ( Dordt . Kilian.) — Dortrerkt ; bv  contrac- 
tion,  Dort.  (Busching.) — Dordrecht,  from  the  river  Durd  (Dort.)  and  | 
dreckt.  ireckt,  or  triekt  (Lat.  trojntvm.)  a ferry.  (Had.  Juuius.)— The  i 
river  Durd  h%»,  however,  disappeared,  unless  it  be  the  same  with  the 
Merwe.  (Busching.) — I*at.  Dordracnm. — P. 

* These  floats  [rafts)  are  sometimes  so  enormous,  that  500  rnen  are 
necessary  to  conduct  them.  Th*  timber  is  cut  in  the  saw-mill*,  which 
are  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  Dort,  or  exported  unwrnught  to  Britain, 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Dort  is  also  the  magazine  for  the  Rhenish 
wines,  and  the  coal,  lime  and  iron  of  Liege  and  Namur  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

* The  sentence#  enclosed  in  brackets  are  added  by  the  transla- 
tor,— P. 

* 4*  Within  this  city  was  held,  in  1618  and  1619,  the  synod  which 
condemned  the  doctrines  of  Arminiua,  and  which,  devoted  to  Pnnce 
Maurice,  sentenced  to  death  the  grand  pensionary  Bamevelt." — The 
synod  was  held  in  a large  hall  in  the  building  called  the  Ktorenirrs 
Doelr.  (Busching  ) — It  commenced  iU  sittings  in  November,  1018. 
The  Arminians  refuaed  to  appear  in  the  synod ; and  as  the  popular 
feeling  was  strong  against  them,  Maurioe  ventured  to  imprison  Barne- 
veldt,  Grolius,  and  others  of  their  leaders,  in  the  castle  of  Lourestein 
{LsMctstren  ) The  8L\te»-G«neral  were  also  compelled  by  him  to  ap- 
point a commission,  all  the  members  of  which  belonged  to  the  Orange 
warty,  to  try  Barn? veldt,  by  whose  sentence  he  was  beheaded  at  the 
Hague,  May  LI,  1618.  (Guthrie  and  Gray.  ix.  p.  369.) — Grolius  w*b 
imprisoned  in  May  1610,  and  escaped  in  a Urge  chest  in  which  clothes 
and  books  had  been  transmitted  to  him,  prepared  for  that  purpose  by 


his  wife,  in  March  1621  ; consequently  he  was  imprisoned  less  than 
two  years.  (Duinoorier,  M^ntoires  de  H oil  and*,  in  Ed.  Enc  ) P. 

* l>u.  Zeeland — Zetland! , Set-land  (Kilian.)— Lat  Stlandia— Eng. 
Zealand. — Fr.  ’/■  lUnde  (M.  B.)  Maude  (Vosgicn)— Germ.  Stdand.— 
It  liternlly  signifies,  8ea-!and. — P. 

1 l)u.  Jl liddrlbnrg- — Fr.  Middelbourg. — P. 

* In  177:1,  Middle-burg  possessed  a (iymnasium  lllustre,  with  pro- 
fessors m theology,  law,  medicine,  literature  and  the  sciences.  (Busch- 

,n»  Melchior  I.rydecker  [l^ydekker  (Busching),]  author  of  many  vo- 
lumiuou#  works  ; among  others,  of  a curious  work  “ On  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  Hebrews  file  Rtjmblicd  Hcbnrorum,)"  in  2 vols.  fol  — Middle- 
burg  is  better  entitled  to  notice  as  the  birth-place  of  Cornelius  Va* 
Bvnkershoek,  a celebrated  writer  an  international  law.— P. 

”■  Middleburg  communicates  with  Flushing  by  a canal  fit  for  large 
vessels.  (Turkey,  lHlfi  )— Middleburg  has  two  harbours  or  basins, 
called  the  Outer  and  Inner  Harbours  (flails n-  and  Binnen- Haven.) 
(Busrhing,  1773.)— P. 

p Du.  Fiisstngen—  Hissings  (Kilian)—  llissingken  (Enc  Metb.V- 
Originally,  ITrssinven,  from  n flask  or  cruise  (Du.  ties.)  said  to  have 
been  bequeathed  to  the  citv  by  Si.  Willibrord.  The  arm*  of  the  city 
are  a silver  flask  {ties)  in  i red  field  (gules,  a flask  argent.)  < Busch- 
ing.)— Fr.  Hessingue  — Eng.  Flushing.—?.  * “ 

" Flushing  has  a beautiful  port  within  two  moles,  capable  of  holding 
80  sail  of  the  line,  besides  extensive  docks  and  basin*.  (Te.ekey.) — Tbo 
port  lies  between  two  males,  that  break  the  waves  of  the  r»,  which 
enters  the  town  by  means  of  two  canals,  forming  two  basins  (Ed. 
Enc.)— Inside  of  th«  town  are  two  basins,  one  of  such  size  and 
depth  a*  to  contain  a fleet  of  men  of  war.  (Morse  Previous  to  the 
French  revolution,  Flushing  wn*  one  of  the  principal  naval  station#  of 
the  Dutch  republic  It  contained  two  ports  or  harbours,  vi*  the  Old 
Harbour  {(hide  Harm)  on  the  west, constructed  in  13I&,  and  Die  New 
Harbour  (Alemtee  Harm)  on  the  east,  constructed  in  1614,  at  the  com- 
mon expense  of  the  republic.  The  latter  communicated  by  three 
sinters  or  h»eks  {srhutsluiien)  with  a dock  or  basin,  farther  within  tha 
city,  called  the  Government  Dock  ( # Lands  Dolt,)  constructed  for 
ships  of  war,  and  capable  of  holding  80  of  tlie  largest  vessel*.  At  the 
end  of  this  dock  wn*  a fine  promenade,  called  the  Bastkaadit 
On  the  south  side  of  the  Government  Dock,  was  the  Dry  Dock 
{Drooge  Dak.)  The  entrance  to  this  latter  dock  wo*  by  gate#  open- 
ing oh  the  south  side  from  a basin  called  the  Broad  water  {BraJetrater) 
(Busching) — P-  ...  , , 

■ The  French  had  token  powsession  of  Flushing  with  the  rest  of  the 
United  Provinces  in  1791— &.  During  the  Walchcren  expedition,  as 
it  is  called,  Flushing  was  token  bv  the  English,  after  a boinhnrdnvnt 
of  two  day*,  Aug.  15,  1809,  but  evacuated,  with  the  whole  island, 
Nov.  23,  of  the  same  year.— P. 

* It  was  the  first  citv  iD  the  Netherlands,  which  voluntarily  (rrmnlug) 
declared  against  the  Spaniards,  and  in  favour  of  William  I.  of  Orange, 
April  6,  1572.  The  centunal  anniversary  of  that  day  is  celebrated  as 
a festival*  in  Flushing.  (Busching/ — P. 

■ Called  the  C«  atonal  Festival  [llonderijaarig  Etwte-frri.) 
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renowned  De  Ruyter.*  The  house  where  he  was  born 
is  still  shown  to  strangers. 

In  North  Brabant,  the  farthest  south  of  the  Dutch 
provinces,  and  the  most  important  from  the  rank  which 
it  occupies  in  the  States-General,  ten  cities  would  merit 
being  mentioned,  if  we  did  not  wish  to  avoid  the  mo- 
notonous repetitions  which  would  follow  the  description 
of  a great  number  of  places  presenting  the  same  appear- 
ance. The  three  principal  places  are  fortified  towns. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  eastern  Scheldt  and  in  the 
midst  of  swamps,*  stands  Bcrgen-ap-zoomf  celebrated 
as  a fortress,  and  regarded  as  a chef-d’oeuvre  of  the 
celebrated  Coeliorn.*  It  is  famed  for  the  anchovies 
which  are  caught  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  for  its  earth- 
en ware.f  The  tower  of  Us  castle  widens  as  it  rises, 
seems  ready  to  fall,  and  shakes  with  the  least  wind. 
Boit-lc-Duc , in  Dutch  Ifertopenbotch,*  is  the  capital  of 
the  province.  Watered  by  the  Dommel  and  the  Aa, 
which  unite  lower  down,  and  fall  into  the  Meuse, K it 
can,  bv  inundating  the  environs,1  augment  the  means 
of  defence  which  its  citadel  and  two  fortsk  already 
afford.  Its  streets  are  straight  and  well  built ; its  canals 
branch  into  nine  divisions  the  town-house  and  cathe- 
dral® are  its  finest  edifices,  and  its  trade  is  considerable. 
Among  its  celebrated  men,  are  reckoned  the  painter  Je- 
rome Bos,"  and  the  mathematician  S’Gravesande.® 
Between  these  two  cities,  and  eight  leagues  from  both 
of  them,*  stands  Breda ,s  defended  by  fortifications 
which  are  nearly  a league  in  circumference,  and  by  vast 
marshes.'  It  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  war:  in 
1590,  Maurice  of  IVassau  made  himself  master  of  it  by 
concealing  in  a boat  loaded  with  turf,*  which  he  caused 
to  enter  the  place  by  night,  eighty  soldiers,1  who  secured 

» 44  Admiral  Royter." — Mir  liar  1 Rnyter  (Gorton.) — Du.  MUhirt  de 
Rutter  (Busching.) — P. 

* The  Scheldt  divides  into  two  branches,  near  Zandvliet  below  Ant- 
werp, fronting  the  8.  E.  point  of  the  inland  of  South  Brvrland,  of 
which  the  one  on  the  ea»t,  called  the  East  Scheldt  (Oo*ter~8eheJde .) 
flow*  north  between  that  island  and  North  Rrabant  tn  Bergen  op  Zoom, 
where  it  receives  the  Zoom  from  the  eaat,  and  then  weal  between  the 
island*  of  Zealand,  to  the  North  Sea,  between  those  of  Schouwrn  and 
Walcheren,  while  that  on  the  went,  called  the  Weal  Scheldt  (M 'ester* 
Scheldt, | nnd  alao  the  Ifandl,  llond,  or  llontr,  flows  in  a westerly 
direction,  between  Zealand  and  DuLrh  Flanders,  and  enters  the  North 
Sea  near  Flushing.  (Bunching,)—  P. 

' Bergen  op  Zoom  atanda  on  a rising  ground  (Du.  berg  1 in  the  mid- 
dle of  a morass,  on  the  river  Zoom,  where  it  joina  the  Scheldt.  (Kd. 
Ene.)-P. 

- Du.  Bergen  op  Zoom — Bergen  op  dm  Zoom  (Bunching) — Bergen 
op  Soon i,  or  litrgim  op  de  Zoom  (Kilian.) — Berg-op-Zoom  (Enc.  Moth. 
Vosgien.j— The  name  in  Dutch,  signifies  the  fill!  or  JlilLs  on  Zoom, 
or  on  the  Zoom. — P. 

* It  was  regarded  aa  his  master-piece  by  Cohorn.  (Gorton  ) — P. 

* “ Berg -op- Zoom  or  Bet  gen-op-  Zoom , celebrated  aa  a fortreea,  and 
noted  for  the  anrhoviea  caught  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  for  its  man- 
u&cture  of  pottery." 

* Dll.  V Urrtogcnbotth — Hertnghm-botrh  (Kilinn  ) — Germ  Heru^g- 
tnbuseh. — Fr.  Bote-le-Due — Bue-le-Duc  (Voseien.) — Lat.  %/ru  Duns. 
— -Boi*  le- Due,  or  Roach  ( Morse.) — The  Dutch  name,  's  Flertogenbotch 
(deJ  lle.rteigen  lioseh,)  of  which  the  French  and  Latin  a arm's  are  Irons- 
lationa,  signifies  the  Duke'*  Wood — P 

a “ — which  there  unite,  and  a league  lower  down  fall  into  the 
Meuse  ‘ — It  ia  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dommel  and  the  Aa, 
in  a low,  aandy,  but  cultivated  tract,  almost  surrounded  by  a morass. 
(Ed.  Euc  ) — 8itaaled  at  the  confluence  of  the  Doumtel  and  the  Aa, 
whose  united  water*  form  the  Die*  [Duse,]  and  enter  the  Meuse  at 
the  fort  "f  Crevecmur  [a  league  and  a half  from  Bois-le  Due.  Vosgien.] 
(Knc.  Meth.) — P- 

» The  adjacent  country  can  be  easily  laid  under  water,  and  some- 
time* in  winter  the  town  can  be  approached  only  by  boat*.  The 
approach^  to  it  by  Land  are  on  causeways.  (Ed.  Enc  )—  P, 

■ It  is  dHended  by  * caatle  [citadel.]  called  Papen  Briel ; by  the 
fort  of  CJrevecmur,  near  the  Meuse  ; the  large  fort  of  Isabella  ; and  a 
•mall  f>rt  towards  Brabant,  called  8t.  Antoine.  (Ed.  Enc.) — Under 
the  military  governor  of  BoU-ls-Duc  (1773,)  were  the  city  (Du.  Stud 


j the  governor  and  opened  the  gates.  Spinola,  the  Span- 
ish general,  thirty-five  years  later.*  forced  it  to  surrender, 
and  burned  the  famous  boat.  The  French  seized  it  in 
1794  ;■  but  in  1813,  during  a sortie  which  they  made  to 
attack  the  besieging  Russian  army,  the  inhabitants  rose 
up,  closed  the  gates  and  prevented  the  garrison  from  re- 
entering. One  of  its  finest  buildings  is  me  great  church, 
the  spire  of  which  is  360  feet*  high. 

There  are  few  countries  where  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  the  soil  appears  to  have  more  influence  upon  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  than  the 
Dutch  provinces.  The  humidity  of  the  climate  renders 
them  dull,  phlegmatic,  and  slow  ; they  are  rarely  affected 
by  violent  passions,  hut  their  apathy  ceases  whenever 
their  interest  is  affected.  Selfishness  is  said  to  be  the 
basis  of  their  actions,  love  of  gain  their  chief  stimulant. 
Let  us  acknowledge,  however,  that  these  two  failings 
have  been  the  causes  of  their  past  greatness,  their  riches, 
anil  their  patriotism,  and  even  of  the  wisdom  of  their  in- 
stitutions, and  that  economy  has  become  one  of  their  po- 
litical virtues.  If  their  parsimony  led  them  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  Spain  which  loaded  them  with  taxes,  and  to 
refuse  to  pay  tithes  to  the  clergy,  and  indulgences  to 
the  Roman  pontiff,  in  the  great  struggle  which  they 
sustained  in  the  sixteenth  century,  their  calculating 
spirit  anti  their  perseverance  triumphed  over  every  ob- 
stacle. They  felt  that  religious  liberty  was  the  basis  of 
civil  liberty,  and  that  this  last  secured  freedom  of  trade 
and  industry;  and,  in  the  knowledge  of  this,  they  pre- 
served as  long  as  they  could,  the  advantages  of  a repre- 
sentative government.  On  this  account,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  moving  spring  of  their  great  actions,  they 
have  at  least  the  merit  of  having  directed  their  interested 

’»  Hrrtogenlosrk,)  anti  the  two  dependent  fori*,  vix.  Furt  Isabella 
('|  Fort  Isubel/e ).  and  Crevecceur.  (Busching.) — P. 

1 **  Its  canals  divide  it  into  nine  quarters  " 

* Tile  cathedral,  built  in  1366,  is  one  of  the  finest  edifices  in  the 
Low  Countries.  Its  wooden  tower,  which  was  so  lofty  as  to  he  *een 
*11  the  way  from  Antwerp,  was  supported  by  four  stone  pillari,  but 
was  destroyed  by  lightning  in  lo«M.  (Ed-  Enc.)— P. 

* One  of  the  first  who  painted  ia  oil,  in  which  he  excelled — born 
1460. — P. 

* W J.  S Crtvcsnndc  (Gorton.  Bcauvai*.) — Du.  Willem  Jacob. 
'»  Cir<utrezHnde.~-~ Chiefly  known  by  his  Element*  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, according  to  the  Newtonian  ftystem  {Physices  Klementa  Mathe- 
matic*, experimental  ronfirnintn,  sivc  Introductin  *d  Philosophuun 
Newtoniafi*jn,)  translated  into  English  by  Dessgti  tiers. — Du-  '$  Or  onto- 
zande  ('»  Uraxesande,  or  '»  titnorrsande — Eng.  Oraresand)  is  the 
name  of  a town  or  village,  situated  amnn£  the  downs  on  the  coast, 
south-west  of  the  Hague,  signifying  the  Count's  Sands,  from  iu  hav- 
ing bern  n rrsidence  of  the  old  Counts  of  Holland. — P, 

* Nine  leagues  W.  of  Bois-le-Duc  ; 6 league*  N.  E.  of  Berg-op- 
Zoom-  (Vnsgien.) — P. 

i The  name  of  this  city  is  the  same  in  the  Dutch,  English,  French 
and  Latin  languages. — V. 

* Breda  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivera  Aa  and  Merck,  in  a 
fertile  but  marshy  country,  and  capable  of  being  surrounded  with 
water,  so  as  to  be  altogether  inaccessible  to  an  army.  It  is  regularly 
fortified,  surrounded  with  a wall  three  miles  in  circumference,  pro- 
tected by  bastions  and  a strong  citadel.  The  city  is  of  a triangular 
form,  with  n gate  at  each  nnglc,  and  the  ramparts  are  adorned  with 
rows  «»f  elms.  (Ed.  Enc.)—  P. 

* 4*T"urbe” — peat- 

1 Sixty  soldier*.  (Ed.  Enc.)— Charles  de  Hcraugicres,  captain  of 
infantry ! with  seventy  chosen  men.  (Del.  de*  l1  ays- Baa .)— P. 

* A.'D.  Hiaft.  (Ed.  Enc.)— P. 

* In  17yft,  though  the  fortifications  had  been  greatly  augmented 
by  the  Dutch,  this  important  place  was  surrendered  to  the  French 
after  a siege  of  ten  days;  but,  in  the  same  year,  it  was  again  deliver 
rd  up  by  capitulation  to  the  State*.  (Ed.  Enc.)—  Breda  was  taken  by 
the  French,  Feb.  ii4,  17H3,  and  again  in  1794,  and  1795.  It  was  taken 
possession  of  by  tbs  Russian  general  Benkendorf,  Deo.  1813-  (Tegg’a 
Chronology.) — F. 

T 36a  feet  (Ed.  Enc.  DU.  de*  Paja-Baa.)— P. 
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views  towards  what  might  contribute  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  their  country.  Their  Uaducers  have 
thought  it  sufficient  to  bring  forward  their  faults,  to  di- 
minish the  favourable  impression  made  upon  the  mind 
by  that  crowd  of  useful  works  and  establishments,  main- 
tained at  so  great  an  expense,  which  give  to  Holland  so 
peculiar  an  aspect.  Those  dikes,  say  these  detractors, 
raised  to  arrest  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean,  are  only 
owing  to  their  care  for  their  own  preservation  ; those 
canals  which  intersect  the  country  in  every  direction, 
have  been  cut  with  no  other  view  than  to  favour  their 
commercial  relations ; those  hospitals,  and  those  chari- 
table establishments,  so  excellent  and  so  numerous, 
have  only  been  founded  to  shelter  a rich  aristocracy 
from  the  attacks  of  the  indigent ; and  even  their  good 
faith  in  matters  of  business  has  no  other  foundation  but 
the  necessity  of  securing  confidence.*  Man  is  a being 
compounded  of  virtues  and  vices,  and  we  ought  not  to  ex- 
pect from  a people  more  disinterestedness  than  from  an 
individual.  Who  does  not  see  that  in  attributing  to 
their  interest  alone,  the  institutions  and  spirit  of  order 
which  do  honour  to  the  Dutch,  wc  render  homage  to 
their  judgment  ? They  are  reproached  with  their  na- 
tional pride.  Where  is  then  the  nation  which  does  not 
love  to  look  back  upon  its  past  splendour?  The  French 
themselves,  the  most  lively  people  in  the  world,  do  they 
not  rather  prefer  to  think  u|>on  their  military  glory,  than 
upon  that  which  they  have  acquired  in  the  arts,  in  lite- 
rature, and  in  the  sciences  ? 

The  manners  of  the  Dutch  are  not  dissolute : this  has 

• Sty  the  work  entitled  : Quatre  moi*  dan*  lea  Par»-Baa,  tom.  ii. 

* “ The  only  •aaembUes  much  frequented,  are  tfiow  of  men,  and 
even  thorn  are  regulated  by  the  different  cjomcs  and  employment* 
into  which  society  in  distributed.  Such  arc  Uiom  of  ship-owner* 


been  attributed  with  some  reason,  to  the  coldness  of 
their  character,  and  to  their  parsimonious  disposition. 
Not  very  delicate  in  their  affections,  those  who  have 
mistresses  choose  them  from  the  class  of  servants,  and 
sometimes  the  women  show  themselves  not  more  diffi- 
cult to  please  in  the  choice  of  the  objects  of  their  fondness. 
There  is  much  less  depravity  fourd  among  the  lower 
classes  in  Holland  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  we  hear  thefts  spoken  of,  and  still  more 
rare  to  hear  of  crime*  committed.  To  go  little  abroad, 
to  smoke  much,  and  to  eat  and  drink  often,  almost  con- 
stitute the  principal  amusements  of  the  rich  Hollanders. 
They  do  not  appreciate  the  pleasures  of  society,  but  they 
can  taste  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  domestic  life.  The 
only  intercourse  in  society  that  does  take  place,  is  regu- 
lated by  business  or  profession.  Thus,  there  arc  cap- 
tains of  vessels,  rich  merchants  and  bankers,  persons  in 
ublic  office,  traders,  courtiers,  shopkeepers,  burgesses  ;k 
ut  these  classes  never  mix,  and  even  live  in  a sort  of 
jealousy  of  each  other.  Artists  and  men  of  letters  are 
little  thought  of,  and  though  there  is  no  country  in 
which  there  are  found  more  museums,  scientific  collec- 
tions, and  literary  and  learned  societies,  the  brilliant 
days  when  so  many  literary  characters,  savans,  and 
celebrated  painters,  were  seen  to  shine  in  Holland,  are 
for  ever  past ; the  sciences  and  the  arts  arc  now  only  the 
relaxations  of  the  industrious  rich,  who,  appreciating 
properly  the  noble  efforts  of  the  human  mind,  spare  no 
expense  to  give  to  their  children  an  education  which  will 
dispose  them  to  give  themselves  up  to  similar  enjoyments. 

(ttrnuUevr*,)  wealthy  merrhant.  and  banker*  (ricA/e  nrgneouij,)  ntagta- 
tralee,  trader!  {rummrrramr,)  broker,  (twrtier#,)  ahci|ikeejK?ra  (» ar- 
tiandt.)  and  burgeawa  (bmrgtmM.')" 

• Cnpilagrtf , wealthy  elite  a,  not  to  trade.— -P. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE 

OF 

THE  BELGIAN  PROVINCES. 


Pravtoces. 

Population 
la  LSS7. 

BaperlUle* 
la  bectue*. 

Towns. 

Popalalio*. 

' RhcsseLS 

100,000 

Sooth  Brabant 

493,736 

307,733 

Louvain 

Tirlemont 

16,000 

8.000 

Nivelles 

7.000 

1 

'Moss 

S»fnno 

Hainault 

546,245 

377,390  1 

Toumayt 1 

8000 

1 

t Ath 

6000 

Namur 

190,483 

345,610  j 

i NamcrI 
i Dinant 

17,000 

4000 

\ Lieuat 

40,000 

Liege 

337,556 

282,593  . 

Verriers 

16,000* 

1 liny* 

5000 

jMsKSTRICIIT 

19.000 

Venloo 

6.IHK) 

Limburg 

3SM.3GS 

455,316  • 

Rurcmonde 

4,000 

Hasselt* 

G.000 

(St.  Trond 

7000 

’ Aktwekf 

m/m 

AntwerD 

319,385 

S88£B  J 

T urnhout 
Malme  »{ 

10000 

Kins1 

11000 

• The  signs  t and  5 in  tins  and  the  following  table  indicate  the  bish- 
opricks  and  archbishupricks. 

* w 10,000."  The  population  in  the  text  is  taken  from  the  Fur.  Quart, 
Rev. — I*. 

« Hui  or  Hoei  (Hubner.) — Hut  or  Huy*  (Mors*.) — Situated  on  the 
Meuse,  about  half  wav  between  Large  and  Namur. — P. 

* Situated  on  the  Deuier,  6 league*  N.  W.  of  Maastricht.  (Vos- 
gien.)— P. 

• “ Lirre,”  Fr. — Lira  (Vosgien.}—  Lierre  (More*  ) — Du.  Lur  (Hub- 
nsr.V— * Situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  Ncthes,  10  miles  8-  E. 
of  Antwerp  — P. 


Previncas 

Population 

tales?. 

ftaaerfluM 
la  LkUtvS. 

Towns. 

' ObiiitI 
Oudenaxde 
A lost 

East  Flanders 

689,158 

998,370  . 

Ternmnde* 

Renatx* 

St.  Nicholas 

Lokcrrn 
* BruuxsI 
Ostend 

West  Handers 

671,034 

317,422 

Courtray 

Menin* 

Thielt* 

Ypres 

Ll  IKHIICRO 

Luxemburg 

291,759 

626,343  < 

Arlon 
k Bouillon 

Total  3, >33, 623 

3093,070 

70.000 

6,000 

12.000 

6,000 

10.000 

14.000 

13.000 

36.000 


10,000 

16,000 

6,000 

10,000 

16,000 

10,000 

3,000 

3,000 


1 Du.  Dendcrmonde  (Hubner) — Denrrmondr,  Dermmie  (Kilian.)— . 
D«*ndermonde,  Dermooae,  Tencnnonde,  or  Tenremonde.  (Ene.  Meth.) 
— Demlrnnrinde,  or  Trrmnnde.  (Morse.) — Lot.  Trntramunda. — So  call- 
ed from  its  situation  at  the  muuth  of  the  Deader  ( Utnre . Kilian— 
Fr.  Dtndre) — Du  mend,  mouth. — 1*. 

* Fr.  Meuir.— Flam.  Hon-ftmus  (Kilian.) — Situated  3 leagues 
8.  ofOudenarde  (Vosgien.) — P. 

" Ftem.  — Fr.  Maun — Situated  on  the  Ljb,  4 leagues  N.  of 

Lisle,  (Vosgien.)— P. 

1 Tielt  (Kilian.) — Situated  6 league*  8.  E.  of  Bruges.  (Vosgien.)— P. 


STATISTICAL  TABLE 

OF 


TIIE  DUTCH  PROVINCES. 


Provinces. 

Pnpululon 

la  lea?. 

SaperSrks 
in  hectares. 

Town*. 

PnputaUnn.  1 

North  Holland 

405,929 

339,300 1 

f A»»TERDAMt 

[ Haarlem 
Horn 

201,000  1 
m/m  ’ 
10,000 

SouUi  Holland 

440,662 

277^30  J 

Alkiuaar 
1 ZaaiuJam 
f Rotteudaw 
The  Hague 
\ Delft 
i l^ydcn 

9,000 

10,000 

66,000 

49.000 

14.000  j 
It  1,000  , 

Dordrecht 
[ Gorcum* 

11,000 

6000 

* Du.  Gurinchtm,  also  Cormfkrm  and  Ceric A«a ; usually  abbrevi-  i 
ated  to  fiorknm  (Busching) — Comim  or  Uorkom  (Hubner) — ( iortk - 
kom  (Kilian.) — One  of  the  former  represented  cities  (Stemmmdc.  Sudrn)  |i 
in  the  province  of  Holland— situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Merwr,  a 
little  below  the  confluence  of  the  Meuse  and  Waal. — P. 

* See  note  ° p.  14961  * See  note  * p.  1007. 


Province*. 

PDfMhuina 

la  1407. 

(OoperflciM 
la  bettares. 

Towns. 

Pi-fSiUUnn 

Zealand 

132021 

158/136  J 

[ Mim.i  i bcrc 
j Flushing 

13.000 

5.000 

36.000 

9.000 

Utrecht 

122,395 

127,617  J 

\ Utrecht 
| Ainerifort* 

f Aiisheim 

10,000 

Gelderland* 

284  0C6 

517/198  J 

| Nimeguen 
| Zntphen 

13.000 

7,000 

1 Harderwyk4 

3*00 

1 

r Zwoi.l* 

13,000 

Ovoryaael 

157,158 

329,961  J 

Deventer 

10,000 

[ Caropen1 

7,000 

4 Du.  Hurdtncyk — Hardtrtrijk , Hardtrtrijrl.  (Kilian  ) — llarderwick, 
and  Harderwyck,  in  English  authors. — Hsrdenvik  (Tuekey.  Vosgien.) 
Situated  in  the  province  of  Gelderland  (quarter  of  Arnfirin  or  Vef- 
uwe,)  on  the  Zuiderzee,  N.  E.  of  Utrecht  (It  use  lung.)— It  had  for- 
merly a university,  now  suppressed. — P. 

• See  note  * p.  1096.  1 u Kampen." — 8ee  note ' p.  1096. ' 
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Prev  laces- 

Population 

la  U87. 

FopwfWiwi 
In  hectares. 

Town*.  PopnUuios. 

1 

f Assrs 

* 

Drenthe 

56,979 

223,852  J 

! M.pp.1 

4,000 

( Coeverden* 

2,000 

Groningen 

157,973 

205,059  j 

j Gaosiaoax 
• Delftyl* 

24,000 

3,000 

Friesland 

200,054 

200,732  j 

1 

1 Lecwakde*4 
i Harlingen 
f Bum-LXDl'ct 

17.000 
7,000 

13.000 

1 1 .000 

North  Brabant 

327,326 

484,896  J 

, Breda 

( Bergen-op-Zoom* 

6,000 

2,285/563 

2,814/281 

Dutch  Colonies 

9,400.000 

11,645/183 

» Population,  798.  (Aim  linper  1H13.) — P * See  note  e p 1096. 

* De-'lfziet  (Hubner.) — Dclfsil  (Kilian.) — Delfxil  (Vosgien.) — Delf- 
xyl  IN  aituatrd  at  tin?  mouth  of  the  Fivel  or  Damster  Diep  [Darn- 
mUtr  river*  (Malbaui's  Naval  Gazetteer)],  which  join#  the  Dullart 
[rather  the  strnit  that  open*  into  die  Dull&rt] ; it  i*  a strong  fortrm.t 
(Turkey.) — Situated  ti  league*  N.  E.  of  Groningen  (Vosgien.)— P. 

* So  railed  hum  the  small  town  of  Uam,  situated  on  it,  one  league  from 
Delftyl— P 

| Tbc  key  to  the  provinces  of  Friesland  and  Groningen.  ( Vosgicn.)— P 

4 See  note  *p.lttLNl,  • “ Berg-op-Zoain.”—  See  note  6 p.  1107. 

* 14  Saint- George  de  la  Mine,"  rr.  (so  called . aui  Voagieu,  from 
the  fold  mines  in  it*  neighbourhood.)— St.  Guorgr  de  la  Mute  (some* 
times  called  Delmina,  aud  Elraim)  i*  the  principal  establishment  of 
the  Dutch  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  a square  castle,  mounting  180 
piece*  of  cannon,  situated  on  a rocky  coast,  near  the  river  Benja,  and 
at  the  foot  of  it  is  the  large  Negro  town  of  Oddenna.  (Turkey St. 
George's  Cart le,  or  Del  Minas,  i Malbaiu.) — Ehriina,  ur  St.  George  del 
Mina.  (Morse.} — The  forts  and  factories  belonging  to  Uie  Dutch  West 
India  Company  (1773,)  on  the  coasts  of  Guinea,  Benin  and  An- 
gola, were  under  the  superintendence  of  the  bead-factory  (llotfd- 
kantour)  at  Elmina,  or  the  Castle  of  St.  George  del  Mina  (built  on  a 
rock,  and  near  it,  a small  town  called  Mina  ) (Bunching.) — 1\ 

« The  Dutch  colonies  in  Africa,  are  thirteen  small  forts  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea.  (Ed.  Enc.  art.  Netherlands,  I MCI.)— The  Dutch  have  fac- 
tories and  settlements  on  the  Slave  Coast,  as  well  a*  on  the  Gold  Coast. 


DUTCH  COLONIES. 


9,400,000- 


£7 mum,  or  St.  George  of  the  Mine/ 

Various  small  forts  on  the  Gold  Coart  in 
Guinea.* 

Sumatra  (the  greatest  part  of  this  island  with* 
Bencoolen.*) 

Java,  whose  capital,  Batavia,  is  also  that  of 
all  Dutch  Oceanica. 

Madura,  the  whole. 

(thkrj,  in  part- 

bornea,  do. 

Archipelago  of  Sumbata  and  Timor,  almost 
’Vntirely . 

Archipelago  of  the  Motutras,  almost  entirely. 

Land  of  Papua'  in  New  Guinea. 

Islands  of  Papua* 

Uum,  a small  island,  now  become  of  little  com- 
mercial importance.* 

Islands  of  Ronair,m  Curarau*  St.  Eustatius," 
port  vf  the  island  of  St  Martin,  Saba,  and  some 
smaller  islands  of  little  importance. 

Colony  of  Surinam  in  Guiana. 


Africa. 


Oceanica.1 


America. 


(Ed.  Enc.  art.  Guinea,  1HI7.) — In  1773,  the  Dutch  West  India 
( Vitupany  possessed  on  the  const*  of  Guinea,  Benin  and  Angola, 
fifteen  forts  mud  factories,  of  which  Elmina  was  the  capital.  (Busch- 
,ng  )_P. 

6 Brncoolen  is  the  principal  establishment  of  the  British  East  In- 
dia Company  in  Sumatra,  and  is  incorporated  with  the  presidency  of 
Bengal.  (Enc.  Ainer.  Morse.) — P. 

1 “ — of  the  Papmis"  (Papuans.) 

k “ Kioir,  a small  island,  become  recently  {Jrpuis  pru)  important 
from  ita  commerce.” 

1 The  Dutch  colonics  in  Asia,  are  Java,  with  the  lesser  govern- 
ments of  Ambciyna,  ltanda,  Ternale,  Malacca  and  Macassar,  and  also 
some  factories  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Persia.  (Ed.  Enc.)—  P. 

■ Bonaire,  or  Buenaire. — P. 

• Curas oa  (Tuckey.) — Curasao  (Vosgien.) — Curasao  (Pinkerton.) 

° “ St.  Caitadh." — 8t.  Euststis  (Tuckey  )— SL  Eurtatiua  (Busch- 
iug.)— The  last  the  proper  name. — P 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 


COKSKCTXD  WITn 


THE  LATE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS, 

EMBRACING  BOTH  DUTCH  AND  BELGIAN  PROVINCES  * 


I.  Movement  of  the  Population  for  ten  yean. 


| II.  Table  fhowtlg  the  Ratio  of  Population  to  Deaths,  Births,  tfc. 


Provinces. 

Zealand 
Getderland 
North  Hrahant 
North  Holland 
South  Holland 
Utrecht 
Friesland 
Overvssel 
Groningen 
Drenthe 
Limburg 

{?**• 

Namur 

Luxemburg 
Hainault 
South  Brabant 
East  Flanders 
W#.t  Flanders 
Antwerp 


PdltulAlkm. 

111,10® 
261,097 
2!M.u-7l 
375,257 
388,5061 
107  AM* 
176,554 
147.229 
135,64« 
46,459 
937,613 
6«,i8rJ 
384,401)) 
113/dffl 

441 ,64'j| 
61dj8HEN 
516.324| 

291  ,565 


The  Kingdom 

* The  greater  part  of  these  tables  are  added  by  the  English  Editors  I 
(from  the  For.  Quart.  Rev.  No.  X ) Thoee  taken  from  Uie  original 
are  pointed  out  in  notes.— P. 


— 

Provinces. 

Kate  uf  in 
crease  at 
pupaiUlinsi 
lor  5 years 
la  letk 

Halloa 

Dmhi. 

pupal* 

Births. 

4oe  In  to 

Marrtsees. 

Rati'*  of 
female 
t«  male 
births 
in  )«)♦. 

Ratio  aC 

liutiw 
to  mar- 
run  in 

ISM. 

North  Holland 

0.040 

34.fi 

232 

104  4 

0.956 

mrrt 

East  Flanders 

0.051 

4L8 

28  4 

165.3 

0.946 

5J« 

Limburg 

0.053 

47.5 

29.2 

00.3 

0.956 

3.09 

Antwerp 

O.UVi 

48.8 

:$o7 

142.9 

0.960 

Zealand 

31.4 

207 

113.7 

0.960 

549 

North  Brabant 

0.059 

51.4 

2*2 

150  0 

0.974 

5 14 

Namur 

0.068 

57.9 

29.H 

150.9 

0.907 

5.06 

' Liege 

0.065 

46.2 

24.9 

154.1 

0 942 

5 33 

Utrecht 

OjOGB 

36.3 

213 

118  2 

0.939 

4 86 

So utli  Brabant 

0.068 

382 

20  1 

142  2 

0.970 

545 

Gelderland 

0-6«> 

53.7 

27.6 

131 

0.952 

4 75 

South  Holland 

04170 

35.0 

23.9 

113  3 

0.959 

-I  74 

Ovrryssel 

0071 

43.5 

26,5 

121  9 

0.937 

4 00 

W est  Flanders 

0.073 

40.7 

27  5 

137.7 

0 930 

6 01 

Hainault 

0.073 

51  1 

274 

136-5 

0.021 

4 98 

Groningen 

0.07H 

49.3 

28.9 

149.3 

o.«w 

517 

Luxemburg 

0.080 

53.8 

27,9 

1499 

0.1*07 

537 

Friesland 

0.086 

46.1 

27  1 

128.7 

0944 

6.75 

Drenth# 

0.087 

65,0 

27.8 

130  3 

0896 

4 69 

Average  for  the 

0.062 

43.8 

27  0 

132.4 

0.947 

490 

Do  fiTr  1825. 

— 

41.0 

27.1 

127.2 

0.943 

4.70 
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BOOK  CM.] 


Translations  from  German 
Do.  French  , 

Do.  English 

Do.  Spanish 


Zealand 158,416  148,029 

Gelderland  509,195  fc*9,O02 

North  Brabant 501,203  277,183 

North  Holland 245,1 14  203, tHW 

South  Holland 287,181  244,213 

Utrecht  133,104  1I0.2HI 

Friesland  . . . . ’t 203,818  235,705 

Overysscl 328,712  175,863 

Groningen 204,899  l7J,nKl 

Drcnlhc 229,2ti6  74,229 

Limburg 4t>6,6K7  '*  1 • » • I J 

Liege 2h*,‘v..>2  237,579 

Namur 347.6-3  27H,3!>7 

Luxemburg 550,210  469,423 

Hainault 372,469  366.258 

SouUi  Brabant 32^,426  316^83 

East  Flanders 282.361  264^^8 

West  Flanders 316.585  296.915 

Antwerp 283.K10  *07^03 

Total  . . 6,198,131  4,633,636 

IV.  Stale  of  the  pre-tent  Manufacturing  Interest  in  the  Netherlands. 

Sutnuar**.  Value  in  Fr.  FubeUnce*.  Vslus  In  l*r. 

Iron 46,000,000  Brought  forward  . C08,000,000 

Copper 5,000 ,000  Dyeing 10,900,000 

Woollens  ....  80,000,000  Paper 8,000,000 

Linens 95,000.000  Caps  and  Bonnets . . 7,000,000 

Cottons 50,000.000  Cheese 10,000,000 

Sugar  (refined)  . . 14,000.000  Jewellers  ....  4,000,000 

Salt  (do.)  ....  10,000,000  Starch 3,500,000 

Spirits 40,000.000  Acids  and  Salts  . . ] ,500,000 

Beer 112,000,000  Cordage 3,000,000 

Tobacco 28,000,000  Hats 6,000.000 

Oil 30,000,000  Glass  . , . . . . 2,000.000 

Soap 10,000,000  Clocks 4,000,000 

Lace  .....  25,000,000  Cards 1,200,000 

Leather 28,000,000  Embroidery  ....  1,200,000 

Earthen  ware  and  Pottery  4.000,000  Turnery 600,000 

Bricks  and  Tiles  . . 6,000,000  Lead  and  Zinc  . . 1,000,000 

Printing  and  Books  15,000,000  Miscellaneous  . . . 4,000,000 

Bleaching  ....  10,000,000  Tolai  <375,00^000 

Carry  forward  608,000,000 

V.  Principal  Branches  of  the  Expenditure  of  the  Netherlands. 

• IN  FLORINS. 


Leyden 

Utrecht 

Gruniugen 

Louvain 

Liege 

Client 


The  Increase,  during  a period  of  three  years,  in  the  Students  of  the 
whole  six  establishments,  is  thus  exhibited  : 

1®4.  1885.  1M4. 

Theology 246  325  351 

Law 723  807  809 

Medicine 356  374  386 

Sciences  . . 233  226  214 

Philosophy  and  Letters 718  (MM  992 

Total  2275  2636  2752 


}l  Sggg§5IW§§3s5s8§ 


etpTen  yean. 


King's  household 
Great  offices  of  state 
Foreign  affairs 
Justice 

Interior,  and  Water- 
staat* 

Religions,  except  the 
Catholic 

Catholic  religion 
Education,  arts,  com- 
merce and  colonies 
Finances 


2,531  ,fK*> 
1.202.811 


&3SSS3S34S2*)S2i$!S5;*R 


in,444;ras 


Finances. 

Revenue  in  Fr.  161,836,000.  Debt  in  Fr.  3,800,000,000. 
VI.  Publications  in  the  Netherlands. 

lfttt.  1«K. 

Theology HI  103 

Jurisprudence,  Medicine,  Physics,  Ac.  . . 93  106 

History 94  96 

Philology,  Poetry,  Drama 135  134 

Miscellanies,  Novels 246  325 


There  are  some  slight  differences  in  the  quantities  of  land  as  exhib- 


ited in  Unstable,  and  the  tableson  pages  1 109  and  1110.  The  present  ta- 
ble is  taken  from  the  Foreign  QuarUrtu  Remem,  No.  X,  art.  XttkerUnds. 

A hectare  of  land  is  equal  to  21  English  acres.  [The  hectare  is 
•qua]  to  2 acres,  1 rood,  35.4  rods.— r.] 

* Expenses  of  dikes,  canals,  and  navigation  in  general.  [R'aicrttaat 
signifies  literally,  water  administration. — P ) 

. The  charges  for  education  are  now  included  udder  the  head  of 

'*  Interior." 

• The  preceding  port  of  this  table  is  taken  from  the  original. — P. 
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IX.  C<mmtrtiai  Movement  of  the.  principal  Ports  of  the  King- 
dom, during  the  years  lCSSb~-l8£2B.‘ 


Vaaaela  entered  at  Amsterdam 

1,887 

]«7. 

1,982 

2,132 

Do.  at  Rotterdam 

1,587 

1,731 

2,(Ki 

Do.  at  Antwerp 

928 

028 

966 

Do.  at  Oetend 

4«a 

501 

574 

Do.  employed  in  the  Herring  Fishery 

131 

142 

X.  Jlrmy  and  -Vary  in  1H29. 


Army 

43,297  men. 

f Crew*  in  actual  service 

4,314  men. 

Ships  of  the  Late 

in 

Navy  < 

Frigate* 

Corvette* 

33  [ 
3fi  f 

131  vessels. 

[Smaller  Vessels 

M. 

XL  Charitable  Institutions  of  the  Netherlands. 


Nali ire  of  lnatilutiou.  Number  of  Individual-  Rxpefisrs  Expanse  fee 

lasUlutfoiM.  relieved.  of  keiiff'.  ascii  individual. 


Administration*  for 


relieving  the  Poor 
at  home 

V 5,129 

Commission*  for  disO 

•tr. 

tributing  Food,  doc,  j 

JO 

Societies  of  Maternal  1 

A 

Charity  ] 

e 

HoepitAls 

7S4 

Fund*  for  Military  ] 

! j 

Service 

; 1 

Royal  Hospital  of  ) 
Mrui  ne1* 

i 1 

Poor  School* 

Workhouse*  of  Charity  34 

Depot*  of  Mendicity 
Societies  of  Benefi- 1 

8 

1 

cence  for  the  Colo- 
nies* 

\ 2 

Establishments  for  the  1 

\ A 

Deaf  and  Dumb  < 

\ 4 

Total  0,228 

Monte  de  Pibti*4 

124 

Savings  Bank* 

GO 

745,652 

6,448,740 

7.31 

22,060 

62,421 

3.73 

1,448 

13,493 

9.32' 

41,172 

4,091,157 

99.37 

2,277 

110,942 

48.73 

1^6 

234290 

149.30 

1474296 

247,t7t> 

1 C7 

6.169 

400,704 

G5.92 

9 fm 

229,587 

88.37 

8,553 

3534x29 

41.33 

239 

414*94 

175.70 

977,616  1 1 ,049,036  [\*mv  11.30 


4^308, nee 

1 0,035  2,771 ,608  (Average  1 53.90 


• Tables  EX.  and  X taken  from  the  anginal. — P. 

b In  Went  Flanders.  ti>r  the  daughter*  gf  nlditn  invalided  or  killed 
in  wrvice.  {For.  Qa.  Rev.) — P. 

• Pwr  Culoniee,  or  Colon  im  of  Industry,  under  tin  superintend- 
ence of  two  Bociotie*  of  BmeKrenre,  one  fox  the  Northern,  the 
other  for  the  Southern  Provincus;  the  Northern  colonies  are  estab- 


XII.  State  <f  Crime  in  the  ^eriands  in  1836. 


Crimes  station  I'iwm. 


Nature  of  Cilsnr*. 

Accused. 

I AciiiiJilerJ. 

(\.nd*nne«t 

Political  Crime*  

0 

0 

0 

Rebellion  ....... 

G8 

215 

42 

Breach  of  Sanitary  Laws  . , 

0 

0 

0 

Escapes  from  Detention  . . . 

3 

0 

3 

Perjury  and  Subornation  . - . 

17 

2 

15 

Assassination  ....... 

13 

3 

in 

Poisoning 

0 

0 

0 

Parricide 

0 

0 

0 

Murder 

24 

7 

17 

Assaulting  and  Wounding  . . 

123 

26 

97 

Assaults  upon  Authorities 

21 

4 

17 

Arbitrary  Arrest*  ..... 

0 

0 

0 

Menace-*  ........ 

2 

3 

Mendicity  with  violence  . . . 

I 

0 

1 

Bigamy  ........ 

2 

0 

2 

Abortion  ........ 

0 

0 

0 

Infanticide 

2 

0 

2 

Child-stealing 

0 

0 

0 

Rapes  and  Attempt*  .... 

16 

2 

14 

Rape*  on  children  under  15  years 

9 

1 

8 

Total 

304 

73 

231 

Crlmm  a carnal  Pruj*>rty, 


Nature  of  Crimea. 

Attoawl. 

Acquitted. 

Condemned, 

Exaction  *nd  Corruption 

9 

4 

6 

Embezzlement  of  the  public  money 

10 

0 

10 

Burning  0!  Building*  .... 

11 

4 

7 

of  other  object*  . - . 

0 

0 

0 

Destruction  of  Property  . . . 

8 

6 

2 

False  Coining 

11 

2 

9 

Counterfeit  Seals,  Ac.  . . . 

■j 

1 

1 

Fraud  by  False  Pretences  . . 

5 

1 

4 

■ in  Cuniinercisl  Writings  . 

12 

0 

12 

Other  Frauds 

40 

12 

J» 

Fraudulent  Bankruptcy  , . . 

14 

2 

12 

Robbery  in  churches  .... 

f> 

1 

4 

on  the  Highways  . . 

9 

2 

7 

■ - ■ in  Dwelling  Houses 

198 

24 

174 

Other  Robberies  

744 

91 

6G3 

Alteration  of  Bills.  Bonds,  Ac. 

0 

0 

0 

Embezzlement  of  Title*  and  Deed* 

2 

0 

2 

Breaking  Seal* 

0 

0 

0 

Importing  Prohibited  Good* 

G 

0 

5 

Total 

1085 

150 

935 

lielicd  among  the  heath*  m Drenthe,  and  the  Southern  among  them 
near  Turnhout  in  Antwerp.  (For.  Qu.  Rev.) — V. 

4 Equitable  loan  banka,  which  advance  money  to  the  poor,  either 
without  inlereat  or  at  an  interest  much  below  what  any  pawnbroker 
would  take.  (Fur.  Qn.  Rev.)— P. 
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Eluropt  Continued. — Great  Britain. — England. — First 
Section, — Civil  Geography. — Early  inhabitants. — 
Roman  Conquests. — Saxon  Invasion. — Normans. . — 
History , progress  and  settlement  o f the  Constitution. 
The  island  of  Great  Britaiu  was  originally  railed  the 
country  of  Green  Hills , afterwards  the  island  of  Honey , 1 
and  at  a still  later  period  Bryt  or  Prydain , from  which 
the  name  of  Britain  appears  to  have  been  derived. 
The  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde  are  the  natural  limits  of  r 
two  large  but  unequal  jiortions  of  the  same  country.  j 
The  northern  portion  was  called  Albtn , or  the  region  of 
mountains  ; the  name  of  Kymru  was  applied  to  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  other,  and  that  of  Lstgr  to  the  southern 
and  eastern.  The  two  latter  names,  unlike  the  former,  , 
were  not  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  the  character 
of  the  country,  but  from  two  distinct  races,  the  Cambrians 
and  the  Liegrians,  the  early  inhabitants  of  Southern  Britain. 

Of  these  two  nations,  the  Cambrians  claim  the  higher 
antiquity ; according  to  imperfect  traditions,  they  came 
from  the  eastern  extremities  of  Europe,  and  having 
crossed  the  German  Ocean,  many  of  them  settled  in  Gaul, 
while  others  landed  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Britain. 
Before  this  period,  if  credence  can  be  given  to  the  same 
traditions,  Britain  was  destitute  of  inhabitants,  bears 
found  shelter  in  the  forests,  and  wild  cattle  roamed  in  the  j 
plains.  The  names  of  many  places,  not  derived  from 
the  Cambrian  language,  and  the  monuments  of  an 
unknown  age,  attributed  by  vulgar  superstition,  to  a race 
of  hunters,  who,  instead  of  dogs,  trained  foxes  and  wild 
cats  for  the  chase,  render  it  probable  that  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Cambrians,  Britain  was  inhabited  by  men 
of  a different  origin  and  a different  language.  The  early 
inhabitants  were  gradually  forced  into  the  west  and  north 
by  the  successive  influx  of  strangers  from  the  east. 
Some  passed  the  sea,  and  reached  the  large  island  of 
Erin,  or  settled  in  the  western  isles,  which  were  peopled 
by  men  of  the  same  race  as  the  alioriginal  Britons.  The 
high  mountains,  which  stretch  from  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde  to  the  extremities  of  the  island,  proved  an 
impregnable  barrier  against  new  aggressions  to  as  many 
as  retreated  into  the  north,  where  they  assumed  and  have 
still  preserved  the  name  of  Gaels.  Increased  at  different 
times  by  their  brethren  from  Ireland,  they  formed  the 
population  of  Albania,  or  the  Highlands ; different  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  in  the  south,  and  mindful 
of  former  injuries,  they  nanded  down  to  their  descendants 
the  memory  of  their  conquest  and  their  flight.  It  is 


I impossible  to  determine  the  time  in  which  these  migra- 
tions took  place,  but  according  to  traditional  and  other 
evidence,  they  were  anterior  to  the  landing  of  the  Legrians 
on  the  southern  shores  of  Britain.  The  L&grians  inhab- 
ited the  south-western  parts  of  Gaul ; they  were  of  the 
same  origin,  and  spoke  the  same  language  as  the 
Cambrians,  who,  compelled  to  give  way  to  these  new 
settlers,  retired  to  the  shores  of  the  western  sea,  and 
scattered  themselves  over  a country,  which,  from  that 
period,  has  retained  the  name  of  Cambria.  The  Lsgrians 
took  possession  of  tho  southern  and  eastern  coasts ; a 
third  horde  of  the  same  race  migrated  from  the  coun- 
try between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  and  obtained  a 
settlement,  it  is  said,  without  war  and  without  contest. 
The  name  of  Britons  is  exclusively  applied  to  these  last 
settlers  in  the  national  poems  and  ancient  annals.  Their 
territory  was  probably  situated  on  the  north  of  Cambria 
and  Laegria,  near  the  frontier  of  the  Gaelic  population, 
between  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Solway.  These  bar- 
barians, sprung  from  a common  origin,  were  some- 
times exposed  to  the  invasions  of  foreign  tribes. 
One  of  these  hordes  inhabited  that  part  of  Gaul  which 
has  since  been  denominated  Flanders ; many  persons 
amongst  them  were  destroyed  by  an  inundation,  and  as 
many  as  escaped  were  compelled  to  leave  for  ever  their 
native  land  ; they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  the  southern  coast  of  England.  The 
territory  of  the  La'grians  was  afterwards  divided  into  two 
portions  by  the  Caritanians,b  a Teutonic  tribe  that  entered 
by  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  and  settled  on  its  banks 
and  on  the  neighbouring  shores.* 

The  memory  of  these  remote  events  is  partly  preserved 
in  obscure  traditions,  and  in  the  less  erring  indications, 
which  ancient  languages  afford.  Little,  however,  was 
known  of  Britain  before  the  arrival  of  the  Ro 
mans.4  The  Phcenicians,  Carthaginians  and  other 
nations  may  have  repaired  to  the  island,  and  car- 
ried on  a trade  with  the  inhabitants,  but  it  was  not 
their  policy  to  make  known  their  route,  lest  others  might 
participate  in  the  profits  of  their  traffic,  much  less  to 
explore  the  country.  The  pretext  which  Caesar  uses  to 
justify  his  expedition,  was  to  make  the  Romans  familiar 
with  the  coasts,  harbours  and  landing  places,  to  which 
the  Gauls  were  strangers.  None  but  merchants  resorted 
to  the  island,  and  if  the  land  opposite  Gaul  be  excepted, 
foreigners  were  ignorant  of  the  country.*  But  Cesar,  it 
is  well  known,  did  not  penetrate  beyond  the  banks  of  the 


* Tkus  and  the  following  book*  on  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  are 
rewritten  by  Uw  English  Editor. — P. 

* Contain.  (D'Anv.)— P. 

▼oik  ii.— Noe.  us  * 1 m.  ? b 


• See  the  Hone  Britannic*,  Archaeology  of  Walea,  and  the  Intro- 
duction to  Thierry'*  History  of  the  .Norman  Conquest. 

4 B.  C.  56. 

‘ • Cwaar'a  Commentaries  Book  iv.  eh.  18. 
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Thames  ; more  important  projects  recalled  him  to  Rome,  r 
and  according  to  the  observation  of  Lucan,  he  may  be  • 
said  to  have  fled  from  the  enemy  he  sought. — Tcrritar j 
qtunitis  osttndit  terga  Britanni s.  During  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  Britain  continued  a terra  incognita  to  the 
Romans  ; it  was  first  subdued  in  the  time  of  Doiuilian  by 
Agricola,  who  ascertained  it  to  bo  an  island.* 

A difference  of  complexion  observed  among  the 
inhabitants,  was  supposed  to  indicate  a different  origin,  i 
The  red  hair  and  tall  stature  of  the  northern  tribes,  con- 
vinced Tacitus  that  they  had  migrated  from  Germany  ; 
while  the  swarthy  complexion  and  curled  locks  of  the 
Silures,b  caused  them  to  be  considered  of  Iberian  descent.  ! 

If,  in  the  time  of  Ca?sar,  the  natives  of  the  south-east-  || 
cm  part  of  the  island  were  more  refined  or  less  barbarous 
than  the  other  inhabitants,  it  was  owing  to  a more  fre-  j 
quent  intercourse  with  their  Gallic  neighbours.  Their  dis-  ^ 
tricts  were  better  peopled  ; agriculture  was  not  unknown  || 
to  them  ; they  used  marie  as  a manure,  and  raised  more 
com  than  was  necessary  for  their  consumption.  The  f 
people  may  be  said  to  have  been  husbandmen,  at  a time  | 
when  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  were  shepherds  ; con-  j| 
teouently  to  have  made  the  first  step  towards  civilization.  | 
But  at  the  early  period  of  which  we  speak,  all  the  : 
Britons  were  little  removed  from  the  savage  state.  ! 
Their  towns  were  built  in  thick  woods,  fortified  with  a i 
ditch  or  rampart  to  "Serve  as  a place  of  retreat  against 
their  enemies,  and  well  adapted,  from  their  situation,  to  ! 
favour  their  escape  on  any  emergence.  Their  houses  I 
were  very  rude ; a stone  foundation  supported  walls  made  j 
of  timber  or  reeds,  while  the  interior  consisted  of  a small  j 
chamber  with  a fire  in  the  middle ; the  floor  was  strew-  j 
ed  with  straw  or  rushes,  on  which  the  inmates  and  visitors 
slept.  Ten  or  twelve  persons  resided  in  a single  house  ; 
they  had  their  wives  in  common,  but  the  offspring  was  i 
always  attributed  to  him  who  married  the  mother.*  The 
zeal  of  some  historians  in  defending  the  morals  of  their 
ancestors  may  be  commendable,  but  it  cannot  by  any 
means  invalidate  the  statement  of  Cesar,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  Dion  and  other  ancient  writers.  “ It  is  very 
likely,”  says  Dr.  Henry,  “ that  the  Roman  general  was 
deceived  by  appearances,  and  led  to  entertain  this  opinion 
of  the  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes  by  observing 
the  promiscuous  manner  in  which  they  lived,  particularly  j 
in  which  they  slept.”4  It  is  doubtful  that  Caesar  ever  i 
observed  the  manner  in  which  the  Britons  slept ; his  i 
information  was  derived  from  the  natives  themselves,  who 
would  not  have  avowed  the  practice,  had  it  not  been 
general,  or  if  it  had  been  considered  disgraceful.  The 
well  known  story  of  Cartismandua,  the  queen  of  the 
Briguntes,  does  not  prove  that  she  lost  her  dominions 
for  the  reason  that  is  commonly  alleged,  but  because 
she  raised  her  standard-bearer  to  the  throne.* 

* Tacitw,  Life  of  Agricola. 

b South  Welsh. 

* C«**ar‘*  Commentaries,  Rook  r.  Chap.  10. 

* Henry ’a  History  uf  Britain,  Hook  i.Chap.  7. 

« The  nay  is  thus  related  by  Tboltss.  " In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  !| 
Car*  ism  at  id  u*  had  treacherously  delivered  up  CaraetncuH  to  swell  the  I 
iioiu p of  that  emperor's  triumph.  Front  that  time  riche*  flowed  on  her,  I 
out  riches  drew  after  them  their  usual  appendages,  luxury  and  di**i.  !, 
path  in.  Sha  banished  from  her  presence  Venusius  her  husband,  I. 
•nd  raised  Ve lineal  its  her  armour-bearer  to  her  throne  and  bed  By 
that  criminal  act  she  lost  all  her  authority.  Convulsion*  shook  her  j 
kingdom.  The  discarded  husband  had  the  people  on  his  side,  while 
llte  adulterer  had  nothing  to  protect  him  but  the  libidinous  paarionsof 
liar  queen  and  tlw*  cruelty  other  reign.  Venusius  was  in  a short  time 
at  the  head  of  a powerful  army.  The  subjects  of  the  nuecn  flocked 
to  his  standard,  and  a body  of  auxiliaries  joined  him.  Cartismandua 


The  southern  Britons  stained  their  bodies  with  an 
infusion  of  woad,  which  gave  their  skins  a blue  colour, 
and  made  them  appear  terrible  in  battle ; they  wore  long 
hair,  and  shaved  all  the  rest  of  the  body  except  the  head 
and  upper  lip/  The  custom  of  tattooing  themselves  was 
confined  to  the  northern  tribes ; the  outlines  of  animals 
were  punctured  in  the  skin  during  infancy,  and  a strong 
dye  was  rubbed  on  the  punctures  ; the  figures  expanding 
with  the  growth  of  the  body,  retained  their  appearance 
through  life.*  Strabo  judged  from  the  few  he  saw  at 
Rome,  who  were  of  lofty  stature,  but  ill  made  and  inactive. 
Want  of  activity  was  no  characteristic  of  these  tribes. 
They  delighted  in  war  and  martial  occupations ; nay, 
their  chieftains  thought  the  time  lost  which  was  spent  in 
peace.  The  first  food  given  to  a male  child  was  put  into 
ids  mouth  on  the  point  of  his  fathers  sword,  who  prayed 
that  lie  might  prove  a brave  warrior  ami  die  in  battle  ; 
such  they  deemed  the  most  honourable  death/  The 
children  contended  with  each  other  in  w restling,  in  swim- 
ming, and  in  the  race ; to  the  want  of  restraint,  almost 
constant  exercise  and  simple  diet,  their  bodily  strength 
and  daring  spirit  have  with  some  justice  been  attributed. 
Arrived  at  manhood,  the  vicissitudes  and  toils  of  war  were 
familiar  to  them ; in  hearing  futigue,  hunger,  thirst  and 
cold,  they  surpassed  their  conquerors. 

“ They  use  chariots  in  war,  they  scour  the  field  on 
every  side,  throw  their  darts,  and  create  disorder  among 
the  ranks  by  the  terror  of  their  horses,  and  the  noise  of 
their  chariot  wheels.  When  they  mingle  with  the 
cavalry,  they  leap  out  and  fight  on  fool ; meanwhile  the 
charioteers  retire  to  a short  distance,  and  place  them- 
selves in  such  a manner  that  if  the  others  are  overpow- 
ered, they  ntay  be  secure  of  their  retreat.  Thus  they 
act  with  the  agility  of  cavalry  and  the  steadiness  of  infan- 
try ; expert  from  constant  practice,  they  can  stop  their 
horses  at  full  speed,  check  and  turn  them,  run  along 
the  pole,  stand  on  the  harness,  and  dart  into  their  chari- 
ots.”1 The  different  tribes  never  formed  a lasting  union 
with  each  other,  they  fought  separately  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  and  they  were  therefore  subdued. 

Their  money  consisted  of  brass  or  iron  rings  of  a 
certain  weight ; they  practised  hospitality,  but  it  was 
not  considered  a crime  to  plunder  the  territory,  or  rob  the 
inhabitants  of  a different  tribe.  Their  virtues  were  those 
of  barbarians ; frank,  generous,  and  free  from  deceit, 
“ they  are  ahsolute  strangers  to  the  pernicious  cunning 
and  dissimulation  of  the  men  of  our  times. ”k 

The  numerous  clans  were  under  the  government  of 
chieftains,  but  the  latter  seldom  possessed  unlimited 
power.  Much  exactness  was  not  observed  in  the  order 
of  succession,  and,  what  is  a singular  custom  among  a bar- 
barous nation,  females  were  not  excluded  from  the  high- 
est dignities;  Cartismandua  was  queen  of  the  Brigantes, 

wo*  reduced  to  the  lout  extremity.  She  implored  the  protection  of  the 
Romani,  who  ernt  MOM  cohort*  and  squadron*  if  horse  to  her  relief. 
Several  battle*  ensued  with  various  Micceai.  The  queen,  however, 
was  rescued  from  impending  danger,  though  Bhe  lo«t  her  kingdom. 
Venusius  wrested  the  sceptre  from  her  hnnds,  and  the  Homan*  were 
involved  in  a war."  Tacitus'  History,  Book  III.  chap.  45.  The  em- 
press Julia  alluded  to  the  prevalence  of  this  vice  in  Britain  be- 
fore a British  princess,  the  wife  of  Argelocoxus;  the  latter  did  not 
deny  the  charge,  but  rrtortrd  it  against  the  Romano. 

I Cieaars  Commentaries,  Book  v.  Chap.  11.  p*  Cnpilloque  sunt 
promisso;  atquoomni  parte  corporis  rasa,  pnrlcr  caput,  ct  lab  ruin  rope- 
rius."] 

* Solinus,  xxii.  43. 

II  Solinus.  Chap.  53. 

1 Ciesar,  Book  v. 

v Diodorus  Siculus,  Book  v,  chap.  21 
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while  the  famous  Boadicea  reigned  over  the  leeni. 

“ There  is  no  rule  of  distinction  to  exclude  the  female 
line  from  the  throne,  or  the  coramand  of  armies.”*  It 
was  the  right  of  the  monarch  to  command  the  army,  but 
he  could  not  depend  on  the  obedience  of  his  troops  ; they 
compelled  him  to  make  war  or  peace  against  his  inclina- 
tion. It  appeared  a sufficient  apology  for  the  imprison- 
ment of  Coinius,  a deputy  sent  by  Cffisar,  that  it  was  the 
act  of  the  multitude,  not  of  the  chiefs,  who  remonstrated 
in  rain.  In  a barbarous  state,  men  cannot  estimate  the 
benefits  of  government ; they  are  unwilling  to  surrender 
any  portion  of  their  liberty,  that  they  may  enjoy  what 
remains  in  greater  security ; it  is  by  acting  on  the 
imagination,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  passions  and 
fears,  that  barbarians  are  effectually  enslaved. 

Accordingly,  the  authority  of  the  priests  was  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  kings.  The  druids  arrogated  the 
right  of  making  laws,  and  the  power  of  enforcing  them. 
They  declared  their  decisions  the  decrees  of  God, 
and  themselves  the  only  persons  who  could  make  them 
known  to  tho  people ; so  gross  an  artifice  was  believed 
in  so  rude  an  age.  Their  excommunications  were  as 
terrible  as  any  that  ever  emanated  from  Rome ; their 
doctrines  were  concealed  from  the  people ; sometimes 
several  persons  lived  together  in  tile  same  house,  that 
they  might  perform  together  their  services  in  the 
sanctuary  ; at  other  times,  they  retired  to  caves  and 
desert  pieces,  that  they  might  obtain  a greater  reputation 
for  piety.  They  abstained  from  certain  meats  ; “ it  is 
unlawful  to  eat  hares,  pullets  or  geese,  but  many  individ- 
rials  breed  them  for  their  diversion  or  pleasure.”*  ' 
To  enable  these  men  to  pass  their  time  in  the  contem- 
plation of  divine  truths,  undisturbed  by  worldly  cares, 
they  were  exempt  from  every  contribution.  No  sacred 
rite  was  performed  without  them  ; the  prayers,  tlianks- 

ivings  and  sacrifices  of  the  people  could  only  be  offered 

y the  druids.  In  times  of  peace,  when  the  royal  authority 
was  much  abridged,  the  whole  frame  of  civil  society,  loose 
and  imperfect  as  it  must  have  been,  was  held  together  by 
the  same  class. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Roman  conquest  had 
the  effect  of  improving  the  inhabitants,  of  creating  com- 
merce, and  of  diffusing  the  comforts  which  accompany 
it.  Before  the  invasion  of  Cwsar,  tin  was  the  only  article 
of  trade  ; and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  advantage 
derived  from  it  was  confined  to  a very  small  number. 
In  the  list  of  British  exports  in  the  time  of  Agrieola, 
Taciius  specifies  corn,  cattle,  hides,  gold  anil  silver,  tin, 
lead  and  iron.  The  British  tagum  or  plaid  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  undressed  skins  with  which  the  natives 
covered  themselves,  and  the  sagum  was  afterwards 
superseded  by  the  Roman  toga-  Tho  Romans  styled 

• Tacitus.  Life  of  Agricnla,  chap.  16. 

b Cawsnr'a  Commentaries.  Book  v. 

« Tocitns,  Lite  of  Agricola,  chap.  21. 

J The  Gontli,  Rejjoj,  Uibrocee,  Attributes,  Segontiaei,  Baltic.  Dn- 
robfige*,  Hoedui,  Carnabii  and  Damnnnii  nomr**rd  the  country  from 
the  iBMri of  Kent  to  those  of  Cornwall.  Tin*  Stlures,  Orduvices  and 
Dimebfi  inhabited  Wales.  The  country  between  the  Thames,  the 
Severn,  the  Mersey,  the  Humber  and  the  Ocean,  wu  peopled  by  the 
Trititthantes,  leeni,  Coritnni,  Casaii,  Dobtini.  Huiccii,  Ancalitrs  and  ! 
Cornabii.  The  Setantii,  Volantii  and  Brigantea  inhabited  Iancuhire,  i 
Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  Durham  and  part  of  North- 
nmberUnd.  Valentin  waa  peopled  by  the  OtUdini,  Gadeni,  Selgov**,  ; 
Novantes  and  Damnii.  Vespasian*  by  the  Harrstii,  Vecturones,  j 
Taixali,  Vacoraagt,  Albani  and  AttacoUi.  The  tribe*  in  independent  | 
Scotland  were  the  Caledooii,  Cautw,  I^oyi.  Carnabii,  Calini,  Mert*\  j 
Carnonanciw,  Cerouet,  Creonee  and  Eptdii. — [The  tribee  in  Britain,  [ 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  were  the  following,  via.  Novantaj,  Selgorw, 


Agricola  the  conqueror  of  the  Briton?,  but  he  secured  for 
himself  a more  imperishable  fame ; he  was  their  bene- 
factor. Promotion  became  the  consequence  of  merit, 
and  the  affections  of  the  people  were  conciliated  by  an 
impartial  administration  ot  justice.  It  was  by  no  means 
an  easy  task  to  obtain  corn  and  other  provisions  for  the 
army,  but  the  burden  was  lightened  by  equal  contributions. 
In  former  times,  the  extortions  of  the  tax-gatherer  were 
more  oppressive  than  the  lax  itself,  and  if  the  Romans 
were  long  in  making  themselves  masters  of  the  island, 
it  may  be  imputed  to  the  injustice  and  rapacity  of  their 
governors.  The  natives  were  often  defeated  in  battle, 
but  they  were  not  subdued.  It  was  the  object  of 
Agricola  to  reclaim  them  from  a savage  life.  “ He 
encouraged  by  public  assistance  and  by  his  individual 
efforts,  those  who  built  temples,  courts  of  justice,  and 
commodious  dwelling  houses.  Praises  were  lavished  on 
as  many  as  cheerfully  obeyed  ; the  slow  and  uncomplying 
were  branded  with  reproach,  and  emulation  was  found  to 
bo  a more  powerful  motive  for  exertion  than  a sense  of 
duty.  To  establish  a plan  of  education,  and  give  the  sons 
of  the  leading  chiefs  a taste  for  letters,  was  part  of  his 
policy.  By  way  of  encouragement  lie  praised  their  tal- 
ents, and  already  saw  them,  by  the  force  of  their  natural 
genius,  rising  superior  in  attainments  to  the  Gauls.*** 
Monkish  historians  affirm  that  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
inhabitants  was  destroyed  by  a taste  for  the  refinements 
and  arts  of  Rome,  as  if  the  undisciplined  courage  of 
barbarians  were  a virtue,  or  in  any  way  worthy  of 
admiration. 

The  Romans  had  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
northern  tribes  in  Scotland.  Marshes  and  fens,  ravines 
and  mountains,  vying  with  each  other  in  sterility,  were 
the  only  obstacles  to  the  arms  of  Agricola  after  the  battle 
at  Motts  Gnunpius  ; but  it  was  not  the  policy  of  that 
celebrated  general,  or  of  the  people  whom  he  commanded, 
to  expose  themselves  needlessly  to  danger. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  name  of  Caledonians  was 
extended  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  the  three 
first  centuries,  to  all  the  independent  clans  or  tribes 
between  the  frontier  wall  and  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  island.  Tho  Caledonii,  however,  were  confined  to 
the  long  and  narrow  belt,  that  stretches  from  the  Firth 
ofTayon  the  eastern,  to  Loch  Fine  on  the  western 
coast. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  forty-five  distinct  tribes 
or  clans  inhabited  Britain  during  the  Roman  period. d 

Conquered  Britain  was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  six 
provinces  of  irregular  boundaries.  The  country  that 
extends  from  the  western  extremity  of  Cornwall  to  the 
south  foreland  of  Kent,  partly  insulated  by  the  Bristol 
Channel  on  the  west,  and  the  course  of  the  Thames  on 

Damnii  (Dutnnii.)  Gadeni,  Otadeni  (Otodini.)  Epidii,  OmMli  Cre- 
oncB,  Carnonactr,  Cuern  (Car ini.)  Cornabii  (Cornavii,)  Caledonii. 
Cant**,  Loffi,  Mertw,  Vocomitgi,  Venicnntes  f Vennieones,)  Texali 
(Taixali,)  Brigantr*,  Parin,  Ordoyiee*,  Cornani,  CuriUni,  Catjren- 
chlaui  (Casaii,)  Simeni  (leeni,)  Trinoantea  (Trinobantes.)  Deroe- 
t*p.  Si  lures,  Dobuni  (Bodunj,)  Atrebatii,  Cantii,  Rcgni,  B'-igv, 
Dorotriges,  and  Dumnonii  (Damnonii,  Danmonii.)  Betide*  time,  tha 
following  are  mentioned  bjr  Cnmr,  vix.  the  Bibroci  (sopposed  to  hare 
inhabited  Berk*,)  the  Sejjnntiarj  (in  Hants,)  the  Aneahle*  (in  Oxford- 
shire and  Bucks,)  and  the  Cenimagni  (considered  by  Camden,  the 
same  as  the  leeni.)  The  Huiccii  (Jugantes  of  TecituB)  were  included 
in  tho  Cornavti.  The  Horeflti  of  Tacitue  occupied  Angus,  under  tho 
Vacomagi.  The  Attacotti  arc  auppoeed  to  hay®  occupied  some  part  of 
the  north  of  Scotland.  The  VectarioMS  included  all  the  tribes  north 
of  the  Forth,  not  included  in  the  Dicaledonee ; the  latter  occupied 
Argyle,  Perth,  and  the  Highland*  adjoining  those  two  eoun* 
tio*. — P.] 
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the  east,  made  up  Britannia  Prima,  then  the  most 
wealthy  region  in  Britain.  Wales  and  the  tract  that  is 
bounded  by  the  circuitous  course  of  the  Severn  obtained 
the  name  of  Britannia  Secunda.  Flavia  CUrtaricnsU 
was  bounded  by  the  two  last  provinces,  and  also  by  the 
Humber,  the  Don  and  the  German  Ocean.  Maxima 
Casarientit  comprehended  all  the  country  between  the 
two  seas,  from  the  Humber  to  the  Eden  and  the  Tyne. 
Valentia  extended  from  the  northern  limits  of  the  last 
province  to  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.*  Vespasiana 
was  separated  from  independent  Caledonia  by  the  moun- 
tainous chain  that  stretches  from  Dumbarton  to  the  Firth 
of  Murray.  But  the  Romans  exercised  a doubtful  au- 
thority in  the  last  province,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  more 
correct  to  consider  the  pratentura  of  Agricola,  as  the 
northern  boundary  of  Roman  Britain. 

To  complete  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  some  notice  of  the  Roman  monuments  of  the  period. 
Of  these  none  were  more  important  than  their  military 
works,  their  chains  of  forts,  their  ramparts  and  their  walls. 
The  troops  under  the  command  of  Agricola  were  em- 
ployed during  part  of  the  third,  and  the  whole  of  the 
fourth  summer,  in  building  forts  between  the  Firths  of 
Forth  and  Clyde  in  his  opinion,  the  most  advantageous 
frontier  of  the  Roman  territory  in  Britain.  Such  a choice 
was  not  unworthy  so  great  a general.  “ Men  of  skill 
and  military  science  thought  no  officer  more  able  than 
Agricola  in  choosing  the  most  advantageous  situation, 
and  accordingly  not  one  of  the  stations  fortified  by  his 
direction  was  tuken  by  storm.  At  every  post  to  enable 
the  garrison  to  stand  a siege,  a year’s  provision  was  laid 
up;  although  frequent  sallies  were  made,  the  besiegers 
tvere  always  repulsed,  and  the  Romans  passed  the  winter 
without  danger.”*  It  was  shown,  however,  that  the  pos- 
session of  the  province  depended  more  on  the  character 
of  the  general  than  on  the  works  which  he  had  erected. 
The  forts  were  no  defence  against  the  weakness  of  his 
successors  ; and  during  the  period  that  elapsed  from  the 
departure  of  Agricola  to  the  arrival  of  Hadrian,  the  tribes 
in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  iu  the  north  of  England, 
had  thrown  off  the  yoke. 

Hadrian,  like  Augustus,  was  more  desirous  of  securing 
his  dominions,  than  enlarging  their  limits ; for  this  pur- 
pose he  contracted  the  boundaries  of  Roman  Britain,  and 
raised  a new  barrier  againatthc  incursions  of  the  northern 
tribes.  The  vallum  of  Hadrian  reached  from  the  Solway 
Firth  on  the  west  to  the  north  of  the  Tyne  on  the  east, 
or  more  definitely,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Burgh  on 
the  Sands  to  the  present  town  of  Newcastle.  It  was  not 
carried  across  the  heights,  but  in  an  oblique  direction 
along  the  vallies.  The  works  were  a rampart,  a ditch, 
and  two  aggtret  or  mounds.  The  earthen  rampart  or 
vallum  was  probably  twelve  feet  in  height ; some  parts 
of  it  rise,  even  in  the  present  day,  six  feet  above  the  sur- 
face. The  dimensions  of  the  ditch  may  be  more  correctly 
ascertained  ; it  passes  through  a limestone  quarry  near 
Harlow -Hill,  where  it  is  eleven  feet  deep,  and  nine  in  width. 


4 P/aria  (tfjnrinuu  included  *11  that  pari  of  the  bland  south  of  the 
Brutal  Channel  and  the  ThameB ; Britan***  Prima,  that  part  be* 
tween  the  Thames.  the  Severn,  the  Humber  and  the  German  Sea •, 
Britannia  Strumia,  all  weal  of  the  Severn,  or  rather  more  than 
Wale*;  Maxima  ('trxarirn-tix,  between  the  Humber  and  the  wall 
of  Severn*,  from  era  to  sea ; and  I'alrntio,  all  between  the  walla  of  ! 
Severn*  and  Antoninus.  (Henry ‘a  Hist-  Great  Britain,  rol.  I.  p. 
347-9,)— P.  7 : 

* The  Pratentura  of  AgricoLa. 


The  two  mounds  were  parallel  to  the  ditch,  the  one  on 
the  north,  the  other  on  the  south.  The  southern  was  a 
military  road,  and  the  original  work  of  Hadrian;  the 
oilier,  it  has  been  conjectured,  was  added  as  a military 
way  for  the  wall  of  Severus,  when  the  vallum  was  no 
longer  a work  of  defence.  The  fortifications  were  more 
than  sixty  miles  in  length  ; forts  and  stations  at  short  dis- 
tances from  each  other  served  as  quarters  for  the  troops. 

But  the  peace  which  had  been  restored  by  Hadrian, 
was  repeatedly  broken  by  the  different  tribes  of  the 
Meat**  on  the  north  of  the  vallum,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  incursions  of  the  Brigantcs  into  the  territory  of  the 
Onlovices.  Ixdlius  Urbicus  was  appointed  prop rator  of 
Britain  by  Antoninus,  the  adopted  son  and  immediate  sue- 
cessor  of  Trajan.  The  different  tribes  were  not  only 
reduced  to  obedience  during  his  government,  but  a new 
vallum0  was  erected  near  the  site  of  the  pratentura,  proba- 
■ bly  from  Caer  Hidden  on  the  Forth  to  Alchuid  on  the 
, Clyde/  According  to  an  inscription  that  is  still  pre- 
served, the  whole  was  finished  in  the  third  consulship  of 
i Antoninus,  the  year  140  of  the  vulgar  era;  not  more 
than  twenty  years  after  the  vallum  of  Hadrian  had  been 
I completed.  It  appears  from  several  measurements,  that 
I the  length  of  this  new  fortification  was  not  leas  than  thirty- 
seven  miles.  The  principal  parts  were  a broad  ditch,  the 
rampart,  of  which  the  foundation  was  twelve  feet  wide,  a 
well  paved  military  way  on  the  south  side  of  the  vallum, 
and  eighteen  forts  or  stations  at  convenient  distances  from 
each  other.  Although  almost  seventeen  hundred  years 
have  elapsed  since  this  work  was  finished,  and  although  it 
! is  at  present  in  a very  imperfect  state,  yet  the  troops  by 
whom  it  was  raised,  and  the  portions  allotted  to  the  dif- 
ferent divisions,  may  he  determined  by  inscriptions  that 
are  still  extant.  This  monument  of  the  Roman  power 
was  achieved  by  the  soldiers  of  the  second  legion,  together 
with  the  vcxillations  of  the  sixth,  the  twentieth  legions, 
and  one  cohort  of  auxiliaries.  If  the  respective  divisions 
were  complete,  which  was  not  always  the  case,  the  total 
number  could  not  have  been  greater  than  seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  men. 

A battle  fought  on  the  plain  of  Trevoux  in  the  year 
197,  made  Severus  master  of  the  empire,  and  his  reign 
forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  Roman  Britain.  To  di- 
minish the  loo  great  power  of  the  prefect,  the  island  was 
divided  into  two  governments  ; by  this  means,  it  was  sup- 
posed, acts  of  flagrant  injustice  were  likely  in  future  to 
be  less  frequent,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  more  readily 
communicated  to  the  emperor.  The  northern  govern- 
ment was  conferred  on  VariilS  Lupus,  but  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  repel  the  Msats  and  Caledonians.  The 
same  person  was  the  first  Roman  governor  in  Britain, 
who  had  recourse  to  the  dangerous  expedient  of  pur- 
chasing with  money  a temporary  peace ; the  conditions, 
it  may  be  readily  supposed,  were  broken  by  the  fierce  and 
independent  Bnlons,  and  the  measure  led  to  new'  and  re- 
peated aggressions.  It  was  then  that  Lupus  made  known 
the  disturbed  state  of  Britain  to  the  emperor,  and  counsel- 


* Tncitns,  Lift  of  Agricola. — Chapter  22. 

1 The  Miratso  included  all  the  tribes  between  the  wall*  of  Ssvenw 
and  Antoninua,  viz.  (he  NovanUe,  Selgorc,  Dantnii,  Gadeni,  and 
Otmdeni.  (Henry's  Hist.  G.  Britain.  Book  1.  Append.)—  P. 

• Vallum  of  Antonina* — Graham  s Dike. — P. 

1 According  to  Bede,  it  terminated  at  A Iclciyd.  (Camden's  Britannia, 
p.  1222.) — It  extended  from  Waltown,  in  the  parish  of  Camden,  oti  tha 
Fortli,  to  Dunglass,  in  the  parish  of  West  Kilpatrick,  on  the  Clyde. 
(Sinclair's  Slat.  Account.) — P. 
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led  him  to  appear  in  the  province,  and  to  bring  along  with 
him  a more  effective  army  ; the  advice  was  followed  ; the 
emperor  arrived,  punished  the  insurgents,  and  restored 
peace  to  the  island.  Having  advanced  to  the  Firth  of 
Cromarty,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
northern  tribes,  and  no  earthen  rampart  was  thought  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  southern  provinces  against  their  incur- 
sions. A new  sort  of  defence  was  chosen,  and  a wall  of 
stone*  was  erected  near  the  vallum  of  Hadrian.  It  was 
not  parallel  to  it  in  its  whole  length,  as  it  was  determined 
not  to  follow  the  winding  course  of  the  vallies,  but  to  carry 
it  across  the  loftiest  heights,  and  the  most  abrupt  preci- 
pices. The  work  was  built  of  polished  stone  ; the  height 
was  twelve  feet,  exclusively  of  the  parapet,  and  the 
breadth,  eight ; such  at  least  are  the  dimensions  accord- 
ing to  the  venerable  Bede,  who  lived  at  the  east  end  of 
the  wall,  and  in  whose  time  it  was  in  many  places  entire. 
The  length  of  the  fortifications  from  Stgedunum,  Cousins- 
House,  on  the  cast,  to  Tunnocrlum,  Boulness,  on  the 
west,  is  more  than  sixty-eight  English,  and  less  than 
seventy-four  Roman  miles.  The  wall  was  defended  by 
stations,  castles,  and  turrets ; the  first  amounted  in  number 
to  eighteen ; they  were  fortified  with  strong  walls  and 
deep  ditches ; the  smallest  station  could  contain  a cohort 
or  six  hundred  men.  A town,  possessed  by  Roman  and 
British  artisans,  was  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each 
station,  and  the  inhabitants  were  protected  by  the  garrison. 
The  castles,  situated  in  the  intervals  between  the  stations, 
were  neither  so  large  nor  so  strongly  fortified,  but  they 
were  not  fewer  than  eighty-one.  The  turrets  served  the 
purposes  of  watch-towers,  and  places  for  sentinels,  who 
being  within  hearing  of  each  other,  could  convey  any 
intelligence  along  the  line  in  a short  time.* 

Such  was  the  wall  of  Severus,  which  Spartian,  the  his- 
torian of  the  ernperor,  calls  the  greatest  glory  of  his  reign  ; 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  it  proved  an  impassable 
barrier  to  the  incursions  of  the  fiercest  tribes ; during  the 
greater  part  of  a thousand  years,  it  served  as  a quarry  for 
all  the  towns  and  villages  that  were  built  near  it ; its 
mins,  imperfect  as  they  are,  cannot  at  present  be  viewed 
without  admiration. 

This  stupendous  work  was  raised  by  the  second  and 
sixth  legions.  The  Roman  soldiers,  not  less  skilled  in 
the  useful  arts  than  in  the  arts  of  war,  were  never  degrad- 
ed, in  time  of  peace,  by  indolence  and  its  consequent 
vices.  The  military  ways  of  the  Romans  were  afterwards 
the  principal  roads  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  Roman 
stations  became  the  most  important  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
towns. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  population  of  the 
island  at  the  time  of  the  first  invasion  of  the  Romans,  was 
not  greater  limn  three  hundred  thousand  individuals.  The 
conauest  may  have  been  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
civilization,  but  the  sway  of  the  Romans  was  cruel,  and 
their  government  unjust.  The  Britons  could  not  rise  to 


• The  Wall  of  Serrm* — railed  also  the  PicU’  Wall. — P. 
b According  to  Use  Nutitia  Imperii,  the  wall  wu  guarded  bj  the 
following  troop*. 

Twelve  cohort*  of  infantry,  confuting  of  *ix  hundred  men  each,  7200 
One  oohort  of  mariners  in  the  station  at  Boa Ineaa,  . ....  GOO 
One  detachment  of  Moors,  equal  probably  to  . , . *.  . . . GOO 
Four  wings  of  horse,  at  the  lowest  computation,  four  hundred 
•»ch 1G00 


10,000 


the  dignity  of  coitrularcs  or  presides ; they  were  thus 
excluded  from  the  highest  offices,  and  it  was  unlawful 
for  the  strangers,  by  whom  these  offices  were  held,  to 
marry  natives,  or  to  purchase  land  in  the  island.* 

But  the  British  soldiers  in  the  Roman  armies  were 
distinguished  for  their  bravery.  It  might  be  shown  that 
there  were  at  least  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  men,  or 
twenty -six  cohorts  of  British  infantry,  under  the  emperors. 
The  number  was,  in  all  probability,  much  greater;  and 
some  of  the  cohorts,  it  is  certain,  received  as  the  reward 
of  their  courage,  the  title  of  invincible  ;d  it  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  policy  of  Rome  to  suffer  them  to  serve  in  their 
native  land. 

Coni  was  not  the  least  important  of  the  British  prod- 
ucts, and  merely  on  account  of  that  article,  the  island 
was  of  value  to  the  Romans.  It  is  now  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  quantity  it  afforded,  but  it  was  perhaps  more 
considerable  than  is  commonly  imagined.  While  Julian 
commanded  in  Gaul,  the  Franks,  Saxons  and  Aleinanni 
passed  the  Rhine,  devastated  the  country,  laid  forty  towns 
in  ashes,  and  carried  the  inhabitants  into  captivity.  Julian 
compelled  them  to  restore  the  prisoners,  but  they  might 
have  perished  from  hunger,  had  not  the  granaries  of 
Britain  furnished  a plentiful  supply.  Their  wants  were 
thus  relieved,  and  corn  was  afterwards  imported  from 
England  to  sow  their  lands.* 

The  towns  are  enumerated,  but  not  described,  in  the 
different  itineraries.  They  were  of  different  denomina- 
tions, viz.  the  colonial,  the  municipal,  the  Latian,  the 
stipendiary,  and  others  to  which  less  important  privileges 
were  attached.  The  number  of  the  first  sort  was  nine ; 
there  were  only  two  of  the  second,  and  no  additions  were 
made  to  them,  because  the  inhabitants  were  not  subject 
to  the  imperial  statutes,  because  they  had  the  power  of 
appointing  their  own  magistrates,  and  because  they  pos- 
sessed the  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  Ten  cities  claimed 
the  Latian  right ; they  might  be  governed  by  native  magis- 
trates, who  claimed  the  freedom  of  Rome  at  the  expira- 
tion of  their  office.  The  number  of  stipendiary  towns 
was  equal  to  twelve. 

The  conquered  countries  were  divided  by  the  Romans 
into  districts  or  civitates,  each  of  which  had  its  chief  town, 
the  seat  of  a senate,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  civitas.  Gaul  was  divided  into  a 
hundred  and  seventeen  districts ; Britain  probably  into 
thirty-three.  Honorius,  when  lie  gave  up  the  island,  ad- 
dressed his  letters  to  the  civi totes  or  states  of  Britain,  and 
warned  them  to  provide  for  their  own  safety. 

However  barbarous  Britain  may  have  been  when  it  was 
visited  by  Julius  Caesar,  it  could  not  have  continued  a 
Roman  province  during  four  hundred  years  without  par- 
ticipating in  Roman  civilization.  The  beneficent  influence 
of  Christianity  succeeded  tlm  debasing  superstition  of  the 
Druids  ; the  injustice  of  barbarians  was  exchanged  for  the 
laws  and  civil  institutions  of  the  Romans.  The  legisla- 

4 The  British  troop*  in  the  Roman  armies  were : — 

Ala  Britannica  Milltaria. 

Ala  Quart*  fir  it  mi  um  in  Egyptn, 

Cohora  Prima  .Mia  Britonuin. 

Cohnr*  Vigeeima  Srxta  Brilonum  in  Arroenia- 
Rritanniciani  sub  Mifistro  Peditum- 

I n vie ti  Junior**  Bntanniciani  > in|rr  Auxilia  Palatini. 

Kxculeaierra  Junior**  Britanniciaru  ) 

Briton**  cam  Maipatro  Mjuilum  Galliarum. 

Invicti  Junior**  Briton**  intra  Hiapano*. 

Britonee  Senior**  in  III/tico. 

* Zocimut,  III. 
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lave  triumphs  of  that  celebrated  people  were  not  less 
wonderful  than  their  warlike  achievements  ; by  the  latter, 
distant  provinces  were  conquered ; by  the  former,  discord- 
ant tribes  were  blended  into  one  nation.  The  laws  im- 
posed on  conquered  states,  and  the  rights  and  privileges 
conferred  on  tne  inhabitants,  produced  an  union  which 
could  not  be  effected  by  military  occupation.  The  towns 
of  the  Britons  were  no  longer  begirt  with  forests ; their 
houses  consisted  no  longer  of  wood.  The  conquered 
strove  to  imitate  the  conquerors;  cities  were  built  after 
the  model  of  those  in  Italy,  and  were  adorned  with  market- 
places, temples,  mosaic  pavements,  porticos,  and  baths. 
The  emulation  of  the  inhabitants  was  not  confined  to  the 
useful,  it  extended  to  the  lilieral  arts.  Juvenal  alludes 
to  the  skill  of  the  Britons  in  one  department  of  letters, 
certainly  not  of  the  highest  order — “ Gallia  causidicos 
docuit  facunda  Britannos.”  Martial  bears  witness  that 
the  Roman  poets  were  read  in  the  island — “ Dicitur  et 
nostros  can  tare  Britannia  versus."  The  more  respecta- 
ble authority  of  an  historian  indicates  the  similarity  of 
institutions,  customs,  and  manners  in  the  two  countries — 
“Ita  ut  non  Britannica  sed  Komana  insula  censeretur.”* 

The  names  of  two  people*  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
history  during  the  fourth  century  ; it  ought  not.  however, 
to  be  inferred  that  the  older  writers  were  ignorant  of  their 
existence.  The  Scots  inhabited  Ireland,  which,  in  the 
Roman  language,  is  indifferently  called  Hibernia  and 
Scotia.  The  frequent  intercourse  between  the  British 
mountaineers  and  the  Irish,  and  the  numerous  emigrations 
from  the  one  country  to  the  other,  led  in  time  to  a com- 
munity of  names.  The  Scots  possessed  the  north-western 
coasts  and  archipelago,  while  the  Piets  dwelt  in  the  east 
on  the  confines  of  the  German  Ocean  ; their  respective  j 
territories  were  divided  by  the  chain  of  the  Grampian  j! 
hills.  The  Scots,  living  in  the  mountains,  became  hunt- 
ers or  wandering  shepherds;  the  Piets,  having  a more 
fruitful  soil,  and  a more  level  country,  cultivated  the  j 
ground,  and  built  solid  habitations,  of  which  the  ruins  still 
remain.  When  united  together  for  an  irruption  into  the  j 
south,  they  lived  on  friendly  terms,  and  their  two  chiefs,  j 
one  of  whom  resided  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  and  the 
Other  between  the  lakes  of  Argyll,  joined  their  standards  ; 
on  other  occasions,  their  friendship  was  interrupted  by 
mutual  depredations. 

A small  territory  in  the  Cimbric  Chersonesus  was  peo-  ■ 
pled  in  ancient  times  by  the  ancestors  of  the  English/  I 
More  important  tribes  have  been  exterminated  or  sub- 
dued, but  a different  fate  was  reserved  for  a horde  of 
freebooters,  too  insignificant  to  be  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Germany.  The  descendants 
of  the  same  tribe  are  now  the  people  of  England,  the 
citizens  of  the  great  republick  in  the  new  world,  and  the 
settlers  in  the  vast  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain.' A 

Ptolemy  of  Alexandria  is  the  first  writer  who  mentions 
the  Saxons ; they  inhabited,  before  the  middle  of  the  ! 
second  century,  the  western  side  of  the  Cimbric  Cher-  i 
•onesus,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Eyder,  and  three  1 
small  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  The  same  peo- 
pie  formed  at  a later  period  the  great  Saxon  confedera- 
tion which  extended  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine.  The 
Angles,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a tribe  of  the 


Suevi,  the  bravest  of  the  German  nations,  settled  in  the 
Cimbric  Chersonesus,  and  inhabited  the  present  dutchy 
of  Slcswick.  Their  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  district 
of  Anglen,  between  Flensburg  and  Sleswick.  The  Jutes, 
a tribe  of  the  Gets,  inhabited  the  extremity  of  the  Cim- 
bric Chersonesus,  which  from  them  is  still  called  Jutland. 
Of  these,  the  Saxons  were  the  dominant  tribe  ; the  two 
others  were  in  a state  of  subjection. 

No  conquest  was  more  complete,  and  none  more  durable 
in  its  effects,  than  that  of  England  by  the  Saxons.  Dis- 
astrous at  first,  as  the  inroads  of  savages  must  ever  be, 
destructive  of  Roman  civilization,  and  bringing  back  the 
country  into  the  barbarism  from  which  it  had  been  saved, 
the  advantages  that  followed  seemed  uncertain  and  re- 
mote. 

The  chiefs  or  powerful  men  among  the  Saxons  erected 
separate  sovereignties  in  the  island  ; new  divisions  were 
thus  formed,  and  the  old  abolished.  This  period  of  Eng- 
lish history  is  generally  styled  the  time  of  the  heptarchy; 
the  name,  although  incorrect,  is  sanctioned  by  usage.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  allude  to  the  error,  otherwise 
the  limits  of  the  petty  kingdoms  might  not  he  readily 
understood.  It  may  perhaps  be  better  to  describe  these 
states  according  to  the  dates  of  their  foundation,  than  their 
vicinity  to  each  other. 

Kent,  the  first  Saxon  kingdom  in  Britain,  was  not  more 
extensive  than  the  county  of  the  same  name.  It  was 
founded  about  the  year  455,  and  the  new'  settlers  em- 
braced Christianity,  while  the  rest  of  their  countrymen 
in  England  adhered  to  their  pagan  superstitions. 

Tlit*  second  state,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons,* 
comprehended  the  twro  counties  of  Sussex  and  Surrey. 
Ella  and  his  three  sons,  accompanied  with  a bund  of  ad- 
venturers, landed  in  the  year  477,  but  he  did  not  make 
himself  master  of  his  small  sovereignty  until  the  year  490, 
when  he  took  the  town  of  Anderid,  in  the  midst  of  the 
forest  of  Anderida.  Chichester,  the  Regnum  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  Cacr  Cti  of  the  Britons,  appears  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  It  was  converted  to 
Christianity  in  the  year  678,  and  contained  at  that  lime 
about  seven  thousand  families/ 

Cerdic  arrived  in  England  five  years  after  the  taking  of 
Anderid,  but  several  years  elapsed  before  Wessex  or  the 
kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons  was  founded.  It  consisted 
of  the  counties  of  Hants,  Berks,  Wilts.  Somerset,  Dorset, 
Devon  and  part  of  Cornwall.*  It  was  not  until  the  year 
519,  after  a destructive  battle  had  been  fought  at  Charford 
on  the  Avon,  that  the  Saxons,  under  Cerdic,  established 
themselves  in  the  country.  The  Isle  of  Wight,  one  of 
the  earliest  conquests  of  the  West  Saxons,  was  made  over 
to  the  nephew  s of  the  conqueror. 

Erkenwin  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Essex  or  the 
East  Saxons  in  the  year  530;  He  ruled  over  Essex, 
Middlesex  and  part  of  Hertfordshire.  The  princes  of 
Essex  acted  no  distinguished  part  during  the  heptarchy ; 
they  appear  to  have  been  dependent  on  the  kings  of  Kent. 

The  Angles,  allured  by  the  success  of  the  Saxons, 
left  their  native  land.  They  settled  in  the  country  on 
the  north-east  of  the  Saxons ; Uffa  was  chosen  their 
leader,  and  from  him,  his  successors  were  styled  lTjfinga*. 
Cambridge,  Suffolk,  and  the  Isle  of  Ely,  made  up  the 


» Gildni»,  chap.  5. 
fc  The  Scot*  and  Piet*. 

* The  Saxon*,  Angles,  and  Jute*. 


4 Manner*  and  Custom*  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by  Sharon  Tamer. 
* Called  also  the  Kingdom  of  Sussex . 

1 Bede’s  Ecclesiastical  History.  Book  IV.  Chap.  xiii. 
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kingdom  of  the  East  Angles St.  Edmund's  Ditch  sep- 
arated it  from  Mercia.  Dunwich,  the  capital,  is  the 
Domnoc  of  the  venerable  Bede ; although  now  covered 
by  the  sea,  it  was  a place  of  considerable  importance 
during  the  Roman  and  Saxon  periods.* 

But  the  Angles  were  not  confined  to  East  Anglia  ; the 
greater  number  of  them  invaded  the  north  of  England, 
and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Bernicia,  which  extended 
from  the  Tyne  to  the  Forth.  Ida,  their  leader,  built  a 
castle  on  a lofty  promontory,  and  called  it  Bebbanburgh 
in  honour  of  his  wife  Bebba  ; the  same  place  is  now  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Bamburgh.* 

Deira,  the  third  Anglian  kingdom,  was  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Humber,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Tyne. 
The  Britons  in  that  part  of  England  were  subdued  in  the 
year  560  by  Sella,  an  Anglian  chief,  but  the  country  re* 
tained  the  name  of  its  early  inhabitants.  Thus  the  king- 
doms of  Bernicia  and  Deira  stretched  from  the  Humber 
to  the  Forth,  and  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  sea. 

Cridda  passed  the  Humber  in  the  year  5S6,  defeated 
the  Britons  on  the  coast,  and  extended  bis  conquests  to 
the  heart  of  England.  The  powerful  kingdom  of  Mer- 
cia comprehended  the  counties  of  Huntingdon,  Rutland, 
Lincoln,  Northampton,  Leicester,  Derby,  Nottingham, 
Oxford,  Cheshire,  Salop,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Stafford, 
Warwick,  Buckingham,  Bedford,  and  part  of  Hertford. 
Sometimes  called  the  kingdom  of  the  Central  Angles,  it 
derived  the  more  common  name  of  Mercia  from  being 
contiguous  to  Wales  and  all  the  other  Saxon  kingdoms. 

Thus  it  has  been  shown  that  eight  separate  states  were 
founded  in  Britain  by  the  Saxons.  Bernicia  and  Deira 
were  often  under  the  same  sceptre,  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  they  formed  one  kingdom,  but  some  of  the 
others  were  at  different  times  united  under  the  same 
monarch.  An  octarchy  denotes  the  total  number  of 
Anglo-Saxon  states  in  Britain  ; a triarchy  the  different 
tribes  that  subdued  the  country.4 

Tlie  present  chorography  of  England  derives  its  origin 
from  the  Saxon  period,  or  to  speak  more  precisely,  from 
the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great.  Certain  districts  were 
governed  by  ealdormcn  or  aldermen,  a dignity,  which  in- 
dicated the  age  of  the  individuals  on  whom  it  was  con- 
ferred ; but  when  England  was  afterwards  invaded  by  the 
Northmen,  these  persons  were  styled  jarh,  and  the  title 
of  earl  has  been  substituted  for  that  of  ealdorman.  The 
districts  which  were  thus  governed,  corresponded  in  some 
degree  with  the  present  counties,  hut  their  limits  were 
not  the  same.  England  in  the  time  of  Alfred  contained 
only  thirty -two  counties  ; Durham  and  Lancashire  formed 
part  of  Yorkshire,  while  Cornwall  was  united  to  Devon- 
shire, and  Rutland  to  Northamptonshire;  Northumber- 
land, Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  were  subject  to 
Scotland.  The  districts  were  entrusted  by  the  caldormen 
to  the  care  of  deputies,  who  were  called  shire-reeves, 
sbrieves  or  sheriffs,  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  shire  being 
synonymous  with  the  English  word  share,  and  reeve 
signifying  to  manage  or  govern. 

In  the  Norman  period,  England  was  enlarged  by  the 
accession  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland;  Northum- 

• East  Anglia. 

k Dunwich  was  fomirlr  oneof  lbs  mo«t  flourishing  maritime  towns 
in  EnirlsMid.  It  had  attained  its  highest  prosperity  in  the  rrijjn  of 
Henry  II.  In  tlie  reign  of  Edward  III.  after  it  hod  considerably  de- 
clined, it  had  eleven  ships  of  war.  thirty-six  merchant  ship*,  and  twenty- 
four  Ashing  vessels.  It  had  eight  parish  churches,  of  which  only  one 
remains.  As  it  is  situated  on  a high  loamy  bank,  continually  under- 


berland,  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Scots,  was  little 
more  than  a nominal  part  of  the  kingdom.  Wales  wax 
then  independent,  ana  it  continued  so  until  the  lime  of 
Edward  the  First,  who  defeated  the  Welsh,  abolished  the 
line  of  their  kings,  and  annexed  the  principality  to  the 
English  throne.  It  was,  however,  at  a much  more  recent 
period  that  the  counties  in  England  and  Wales  were  di- 
vided according  to  their  present  limits.  The  improve- 
ment, if  on  the  whole  it  can  be  called  one,  was  not  effected 
before  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  An 
act  was  passed  in  that  year,  by  which  the  marches  or  inter- 
mediate lands  between  England  and  Wales,  were  divided 
anew,  or  annexed  lo  old  counties.  The  new  counties  are 
Monmouthshire,  then  declared  an  English  county,  and 
Brecknockshire,  Denbighshire,  Montgomeryshire  and 
Radnorshire  in  Wales.  Additional  land  was  annexed  to 
Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire  and  Shropshire,  and  also 
to  Cardiganshire,  Caermarthenshire,  Glamorganshire, 
Merionethshire  and  Pembrokeshire. 

The  districts*  were  divided  into  tre things,  trithings  or 
triflings,  a division  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  ridings 
of  Yorkshire.  They  were  governed  by  a trithing-reeve, 
an  officer  subordinate  to  the  sheriff.  loathes  and  rapes 
cannot  be  correctly  defined  ; they  were  probably  less 
than  trithings;  it  is  certain  they  were  larger  than  hun- 
dreds. Kent  is  still  divided  into  lathes,  and  Sussex  into 
rapes. 

The  divisions  into  hundreds  and  tithings  have  been  at- 
tributed to  Alfred  ; it  is  more  probable  they  were  estab- 
lished by  the  Saxons  at  an  earlier  period,  at  least  they 
corresponded  with  the  pagi  and  tries  into  which  the 
country  of  the  ancient  Germans  was  divided.  The  hun- 
dreds were  so  called  because  they  contained  a hundred 
free  families.  It  has  been  maintained  that  they  depended 
not  on  the  population,  but  on  the  size  of  the  district ; it 
is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  this  opinion  with  the 
fact  that  the  most  populous  districts  in  the  Saxon  times 
were  divided  into  a greater  number  of  hundreds  than  more 
extensive  but  less  fruitful  tracts.  Tlie  tithings,  as  their 
name  imports,  were  the  tenth  part  of  a hundred. 

The  northern  counties  were  not  made  up  of  hundreds, 
but  of  wards  and  wapentakes.  They  were  called  wards 
because  the  inhabitants,  in  ancient  times,  were  obliged  to 
watch  and  ward  against  the  incursions  of  their  enemies. 
Wapentake  and  weapon-take  are  evidently  synonymous. 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Northumberland,  Durham 
and  Lanarkshire  arc  divided  into  wards  ; Yorkshire  into 
wapentakes. 

Jt  has  been  seen  that  the  present  divisions  of  England 
may  be  traced  to  Saxon  times ; the  names  of  ancient 
offices  and  titles  of  honour  are  referrible  to  the  same 
period  ; the  greater  number  of  towns,  burghs  and  villages 
retain,  with  little  variation,  the  names  which  were  given 
them  by  the  Saxons.  The  Anglo-Saxon  language  re- 
sembles the  English  in  its  structure,  grammar,  and  idio- 
matic expressions ; the  genius  of  the  two  languages  is  the 
same,  and  the  one  may  he  considered  the  daughter  of  the 
other.  A knowledge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  enabled  an 
English  philologist  to  analyze  all  the  indeclinable  parts 

mined  by  the  »ea.  almost  the  whole  of  ill*  town  has  beta  washed  away. 
In  1801,  it  contained  only  forty-two  houics,  and  184  inhabitants. 
(Shoberl'a  Suffolk  ) — P. 

« Bamboroutfh  Castle — fourteen  miles  8.  E.  of  Berwick. — P. 

4 Turner’s  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon*.  Vol.  i. 
i • Counties. 
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t>f  «peech  in  his  own  language,  and  to  trace  them  to 
their  source.  The  studies  of  Johnson  rendered  him  Ul 
fitted  for  his  laborious  task;  of  the  only  language  that 
could  guide  him  in  his  researches,  the  author  of  the 
dictionary  was  ignorant ; his  etymologies  are  generally 
erroneous ; his  ingenuity  is  exhausted  in  fanciful  and 
unmeaning  analogies.  Few  men  could  have  raised  such 
a monument  from  so  imperfect  materials  ; but  it  may 
be  doubted  if  the  dictionary  has  tended  to  render  Eng- 
lishmen more  familiar  with  the  power  and  copiousness 
of  their  vernacular  tongue.* 

A Saxon  king,  it  might  seem,  had  enough  to  do  to 
conquer  his  enemies,  to  give  laws  to  his  subjects,  and  to 
administer  justice  among  them  in  person  ; but  Alfred 
found  time  to  cultivate  letters,  and  sonic  of  his  writings 
are  still  extant.  “ In  three  pages  of  Alfred’s  Orosius,” 
says  Sharon  Turner,  “ 1 found  seventy-eight  words 
which  had  become  obsolete  in  English  out  of  five  hun- 
dred and  fortv-eight,  or  about  one-seventh.  In  three 
pages  of  his  F^oetltius,  1 found  a hundred  and  forty-three 
obsolete  out  of  six  hundred  and  sixtv-six,  or  about  one- 
fifth.  In  three  pages  of  his  Bede,  I found  two  hundred 
and  thirty  obsolete,  out  of  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  or 
about  one-fifth.  ‘The  difference  in  the  proportion  between 
these  and  the  Orosius  proceeds  from  the  latter  containing 
many  historical  names.”1  Not  more  than  one-fifth  part 
of  the  words  in  the  Saxon  are  now  wholly  obsolete  in 
English ; this  must  not  be  considered  a mere  asser- 
tion ; the  truth  of  it  has  been  proved,  in  some  degree 
at  least,  by  Mr.  Turner.  The  English  language  is 
principally  derived  from  the  Saxon,  and  it  has  been 
remarked  that  the  idiomatic  phrases,  those  on  which 
the  characteristic  differences  of  languages  depend,  are  the 
same  in  the  one  and  in  the  other.  It  need  not,  therefore, 
excite  surprise,  that  the  English  writers,  who  arc  the 
most  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  their  style,  abound 
most  in  Saxon  expressions. 

It  could  not  have  been  foreseen,  at  the  time  Britain  was 
inhabited  by  the  civilized  Romans,  that  the  island  w as  to 
be  conquered  by  an  obscure,  nay,  almost  an  unknown  tribe, 
much  less  that  works  comparable  to  those  of  the  best  peri- 
ods of  Greece  and  Rome,  were  to  be  written  by  Englishmen 
in  a language  handed  down  to  them  by  northern  barbarians.* 
It  is  of  importance,  in  examining  the  historical  geogra- 
phy of  a country,  to  ascertain  its  population  at  any  re- 
markable epoch,  such  as  that  of  the  Saxons  in  England  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  this  can  seldom  be  done  with  any 
thing  like  precision.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  the  truth  in 
the  conflicting  statements  of  different  writers.  The  low 
state  of  the  arts,  the  wretched  condition  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  the  destructive  wars  with  the  Danes,  and  above 
all,  the  division  of  the  people  into  two  classes,  the  ser- 
vile and  the  free,  must  have  had  a tendency  to  perpet- 

* Want  of  candour  wo*  no  part  of  Johnson's  character;  ho  ac- 
knowledged hia  error*,  and  declared  that,  if  he  tired  to  give  another 
edition  of  hi*  dictionary,  ho  would  adopt  Mr.  Horne's  derivation*. 
Diveraion*  of  Parley,  edited  by  Taylor,  vol.  i.  page  154. 

* Hiatt  try  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Appendix,  chap.  iii. 

* u Of  sixty-nine  word*  which  matte  np  the  Lord’*  prayer,  there  are 
only  five  not  Saxon,  lire  heat  example  uT  Ute  natural  bent  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  of  tlte  words  apt  to  be  chosen  by  thoae  who  speak  and  write 
it  witltout  design.  Of  ci^hty-one  words  in  the  soliloquy  of  Hamlet, 
thirteen  only  are  of  Latin  origin.  Even  in  a passage  of  ninety  words 
in  Milton,  whose  diction  is  more  learned  than  that  of  any  other  poet, 
there  are  only  sixteen  Latin  words.  In  four  verses  of  the  authorised 
version  of  Genesis,  which  contain  about  a hundred  and  thirty  words, 
there  are  no  more  than  five  Latin.  In  seventy-pine  words  of  Addi- 
•on,  whose  perfect  taste  preserved  him  from  a pedantic  or  con- 
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uate  barbarism,  and  to  check  the  progress  of  popula- 
tion ; but  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  is  supposed  to 
have  been  less  than,  in  all  probability,  it  really  was.  It 
has  been  affirmed  that  the  population  was  not  much 
greater  in  the  time  of  the  heptarchy  than  before  the 
Roman  invasion,  and  much  less  than  in  the  flourishing 
times  of  the  Roman  government.4  This  opinion  rests 
chiefly  on  the  evidence  afforded  by  Domesday-book, 

| but  according  to  that  register,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  population  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  counties  amounted 
to  a million  and  a half.*  Those,  however,  who  have 
examined  the  work  most  minutely,  do  not  think  it  con- 
tains the  data  on  which  such  a calculation  can  be  made. 
Some  of  the  northern  counties  are  omitted,  and  many  of 
the  burgesses  are  not  mentioned.  Thus,  there  were  not 
more  than  seventy  in  Yarmouth,  fifty-two  in  Buckingham, 
ten  in  Bristol,  then  an  important  town,  nine  in  Bedford  and 
five  in  Sudbury.  No  notice  is  taken  of  Winchester ; the 
monks  and  almost  all  the  secular  clergy  are  not  enumerated. 
If  allowances  are  made  for  these  defects,  the  result  can 
only  be  considered  an  approximation.  There  is  besides 
another  source  of  error,  and  one  ivhich  is  not  always  taken 
into  account ; in  other  words,  it  may  easily  be  shown 
j that  the  population  was  greater  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons  than  at  the  time  the  register  of  Domesday  was 
taken.  It  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  effects  of  the  ex- 
terminating wars  waged  by  the  conqueror,  of  whole  dis- 
tricts withdrawn  from  cultivation,  of  the  signal  punish- 
ments inflicted  on  the  northern  rebels,  and  of  the  almost 
total  depopulation  of  their  country. 

The  Saxons  were  a barbarous  people ; the  superior 
genius  of  a few  was  obscured  in  the  geueral  darkness. 
The  example  of  the  venerable  Bede  was  not  imitated  ; 
his  moral  worth  and  intellectual  attainments  formed  a 
bright  contrast  to  the  greater  number  of  the  clergy,  and 
to  the  greater  number  of  his  countrymen.  The  thanes 
or  powerful  men  were  more  ignorant  than  the  peasantry 
of  the  present  day;  none  of  them  could  read  or  write, 
and  when  something  like  a better  change  was  effected 
by  the  authority,  encouragement  and  remonstrances  of 
Alfred,  many  regretted  that  they  had  neglected  letters  in 
their  youth,  believing  it  impossible  for  a inan  of  mature 
age  to  learn  to  read  or  write.  Kings  put  a cross  to 
charters  as  a substitute  for  their  signature,  and  Alfred’s 
I brothers  were  as  ignorant  as  the  rest  of  their  countrymen/ 
“ It  is  known,”  says  Alfred,  “ how*  few  of  the  clergy  can 
read  ; still  they  are  the  only  instructors  of  the  people.” 
The  arts  during  the  same  period  indicate  a rude  state 
of  society  ; the  home  trade  was  almost  confined  to  the 
necessaries  of  life,  while  foreign  commerce  w as  very  in- 
significant ; some  encouragement,  however,  must  have 
been  given  to  it,  for  a merchant  who  went  three  times 
over  sea  in  his  own  craft,  might  become  a thane.f  It 

■trained  preference  for  any  portion  of  the  language,  we  find  only  fifteen 
Latin.  In  later  time*  the  language  has  rrfc*llcd  against  the  had  taste 
: of  Uiom  otherwise  vigorous  mind*.  who,  instead  of  ennobling  their 
style  like  Milton,  by  the  puaition  and  combination  of  worda,  have  tried 
to  raiee  it  by  unusual  and  far-fetched  expression*.  Dr.  Johnson  him- 
self, from  whose  corruptions  English  style  ia  only  recovering,  in  eighty- 
seven  worda  of  hia  fine  parallel  bet  ween  Dryden  and  Pope,  lias  found 
means  to  introduce  no  more  than  twenty-one  of  Latin  derivation.’* 
History  of  England,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  page  88. 

Robertson  and  Hume  have  been  submitted  to  a similar  analysis,  and 
the  result  ia  eoually  satisfactory. 

* Henry's  History  of  Britain,  vol.  iii.  p.  319. 

• According  to  dir  James  Mackintosh,  to  1,700,000. 

1 Aster's  Annals  of  Alfred. 

■ Wilkins,  Leges  Saxonicw. 
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sometimes  happened  that  abbots  and  influential  persons  • 
requested  their  friends  on  the  Continent  to  send  artificers  in 
different  articles,  that  could  not  be  made  in  England.  Goat-  | 
skin  coverlets  and  pillows  stuffed  with  straw  were  the  lux- 
uries of  the  rich,  and  ladies  of  rank  bequeathed  their  bed- 
linen  to  their  daughters.  The  dialogues  of  Eifric  throw 
some  light  on  the  occupations  and  trades  of  the  Saxons. 

It  is  incorrect  to  judge  of  their  private  houses  from 
the  comparative  magnificence  of  their  churches.  The  1 
former  were  small,  ill  built,  and  not  comparable,  in  point 
of  cleanliness  at  least,  to  those  that  are  now  inhabited  by 
the  lower  orders  in  England.  Alcuin,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
abbot  of  immense  wealth,  but  more  remarkable  as  being 
one  of  the  few  ercat  men  of  his  day,  lived  in  a mean  and 
dirty  house.  Some  costly  articles,  such  as  gold  cups 
and  silver  goblets,  adorned  the  rude  halls  in  which  the 
feasts  of  the  nobles  were  held  ; but  the  wealthiest  amongst 
them  never  enjoyed  the  luxuries  which  are  now  com- 
mon to  every  peasant.  The  collective  happiness  or  mis-  [ 
ery  of  a people  is  proportionate  to  their  knowledge  or  igno-  j 
ranee  ; the  diffusion  of  wealth  or  luxury,  if  a term  can  be 
used,  the  meaning  of  which  varies  in  different  states  of  so- 
ciety, is  one  effect  of  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  not  the 
least  beneficial,  as  it  extends  to  all  orders  and  ranks  of  men. 

The  nobles  passed  their  time  on  their  estates ; the 
tedium  of  indolence,  and  the  absence  of  social  or  intel- 
lectual enjoyment,  was  relieved  by  manly  exercises. 
They  shared  with  their  sovereign  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase ; to  excel  in  this  amusement  was  the  boast  of 
princes.  The  imperfect  state  of  cultivation,  the  great 
extent  of  waste  lands,  and  the  number  of  wild  animals, 
some  of  which  are  now  extinct  in  England,  were  favora- 
nle  to  an  occupation  which  accorded  well  with  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  the  Saxons. 

The  people,  it  has  been  already  observed,  consisted  of 
two  classes,  the  free  and  the  servile ; among  the  former, 
there  were  distinctions  of  rank  ; among  the  latter, 
different  degrees  of  slavery ; the  cottars,  bordars,  and 
villeins  were  subject  to  a bondage  more  or  less  oppressive. 
Some  were  liberated  by  the  benevolence  or  generosity  of 
their  masters  ; others  might  amass  property,  and  purchase 
their  freedom ; still,  it  is  certain,  the  servile  population 
was  much  more  numerous  than  the  free.  The  influence 
of  the  church  and  the  new  religion  might  have  tended 
to  soften  the  rigours  of  slavery ; in  latter  times,  it  was 
unlawful  to  alienate  a Christian  from  the  land.*  Extraor- 
dinary changes  take  place  in  the  affairs  of  nations  ; if  a 
slave  now  lands  on  the  English  shores,  at  that  moment  he 
obtains  his  freedom,  but  formerly  the  English  themselves 
were  sold  as  slaves  in  a barbarous  and  revolting  manner.** 

The  authority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes  was  limited 
by  the  nobles,  and  in  some  measure  dependent  on  the 
national  councils.  Not  arbitrary,  but  more  of  a mixed 


* An  Anglo-Saxon  noble  rave  his  lands  to  the  church.  and  tho  teams 
of  men  ore  enumerated  with  the  teams  of  oxen-  Turner,  vol.  iii. 
appendix. 

■ The  custom  of  selling  their  nearrsl  relations  for  their  own  advan- 
taro,  i*  said  to  he  natural  to  the  people  nf  Northumberland.  Maim.  lib. 
i.  chap.  3d.  “ There  is  a seaport  town  called  Briatol,  opposite  to  Ireland, 
into  which  its  inhabitants  make  frequent  voyages  on  account  of  trade. 
Wolfslan  cured  the  people  of  this  town  of  a most  odious  and  inveterate 
custom  which  they  derived  from  their  ancestors,  of  buying  men  and 
women  in  all  parts  of  England,  and  exporting  them  to  Ireland  for  the 
■ake  of  gain-  The  young  women  they  commonly  got  with  child,  and 
carried  them  to  market  in  their  pregnancy,  that  they  might  bring  a bet- 
ter price.  You  might  have  seen  with  sorrow,  long  ranks  of  young  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  and  of  the  greatest  beauty,  lied  together  with  ropes, 
VOL  lum,  LW  k I«a  7 c 


character,  their  government  resembled  that  of  the  an- 
cient German  kings,  a*  it  is  described  by  Tacitus.  Their 
monarchies  were  elective  rather  than  hereditary,  at  least 
the  person  in  the  regular  order  of  succession  was  often 
omitted,  and  another  appointed  by  the  wittenagemot.  If 
the  power  of  the  kings  was  afterwards  increased,  and  if  the 
government  tended  towards  a despotism,  it  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  to  the  genius  of 
the  individuals  who  reigned,  not  to  any  change  in  the 
character  of  the  people. 

Antiquarians  have  traced  the  commencement  of  par- 
liaments to  the  time  of  the  wittenagemot.  Although 
the  members  of  the  latter  may  have  been  the  most 
influential  persons  in  the  country,  it  was  widely  different 
from  either  house  of  parliament ; it  resembled  more  tl»« 
assemblies  of  the  ancient  Germans.  The  institution  of 
juries  is  commonly  believed  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  germs  of  them  existed  in  the  time 
of  Alfred.  He  is  said  to  have  put  a judge  to  death  for 
condemning  a criminal,  when  the  jury  were  in  doubt 
about  their  verdict,  44  for  when  in  doubt,  they  ought 
rather  to  save  than  condemn. ”• 

The  virtue  of  chastity  was  common  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  women  with  those  of  ancient  Germany.  Bede 
bears  his  testimony  to  the  virtue  of  his  countrywomen, 
and  Tacitus  deplores  that  what  could  not  be  effected  by 
the  refinement  of  Greece  and  Rome,  was  accomplished 
almost  by  the  natural  instinct  of  harhariaas. 

The  subjugation  of  England  by  William  the  Bastard, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  is  the  last  territorial  conquest  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  west  of  Europe,  but  it  was  by  no 
means  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  ; it  was  insuffi- 
cient, it  has  been  already  seen,  to  destroy  the  language, 
much  less  the  memory  of  the  Saxons,  The  destinies 
of  the  vanquished  were  changed  ; reduced  to  slavery, 
they  could  not  engage  in  the  military  profession,  or  ex- 
ercise command.  Soldiers  left  their  castles  or  forts, 
and  repaired  to  towns,  where  they  subsisted,  not  by  arms, 
but  by  toil  and  servile  employments.  In  these  towns,  it 
has  been  shown,4  the  embers  of  Roman  civilization  were 
preserved,  and  it  is  certain  the  rise  of  the  conquered  class 
corresponded  with  the  decline  of  the  feudal  nobility,  the 
descendants  of  the  conquerors.  Historians  narrate  the 
victories  of  the  Normans,  and  affirm  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Saxons  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
battle  of  Hastings.  A people  are  not  so  easily  destroyed ; 
their  inveterate  hatred  against  their  oppressors  is  cher- 
ished by  the  memory  of  past  independence ; the  state 
of  England  under  the  Normans  has  with  more  truth  been 
compared  to  that  of  the  Greeks  under  the  Turks.  In 
both  countries  many  lost  their  lives  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  regain  their  freedom. 

The  history  of  England  from  the  year  1066,  the  epoch 


and  daily  expoaed  to  sale  : nor  were  these  mm  ashamed.  O horrid 
wickedness  ! to  give  up  thrir  nearest  relations,  nay  their  own  children 
to  slavery.  Wolfslan  knowing  the  obstinacy  of  these  people,  some- 
times stayed  two  month*  amongst  them  preaching  ; by  which  in  process 
of  time,  he  had  made  so  great  an  impression  on  thrir  mimis,  that  they 
abandoned  their  wicked  trade,  and  set  an  example  to  all  the  rest  in  Eng- 
land to  do  the  same."  Henry's  I! islorr  of  G real  Britain.  Gregory 
the  Great  pitied  the  fate  of  the  English  (Angles),  who  were  often 
sold  as  slaves  at  Rome,  and  was  thus  led  to  think  of  converting  the 
islanders. 

e Mirroir  des  Justices,  p.  207.  Sea  also  Turner’s  History,  Book  v. 
chap.  6, 

* Savignr's  History  of  the  Roman  Law,  translated  by  E.  Cathcsrt, 
Esq.  See  Mr.  Cathcsrt 's  valuable  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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of  the  conquest,  to  1215,, the  date  of  the  great  charter, 
appears  to  confirm  those  remarks.  It  consists  of  changes 
in  the  government,  insurrections  among  the  people, 
domestic  spoliation  and  foreign  warfare  ; many,  who 
escaped  these  calamities,  were  cut  ofTby  famine  or  pesti- 
lence.* William  made  over  the  land  to  seven  hundred 
of  his  officers,  who  divided  it  among  their  followers  ; from 
this  period,  the  vanquished  classes  are  placed  too  much 
out  of  view  ; it  has  been  ascertained,  however,  tluil  super- 
stition was  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  long  and  violent  quar- 
rel between  Henry  the  Second  and  Archbishop  Bceket, 
and  that  Englishmen  are  indebted  to  others  besides  the 
barons  for  the  charter  of  their  liberties. k 

The  seeds  of  freedom  began  to  spring  during  the  long 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third  ; but,  marked  as  it  was  with 
faction,  the  consequence  of  weakness,  and  with  civil 
war,  the  result  of  turbulence,  the  advantages  were  of  short 
duration.  The  following  reigns  of  the  Edwards  have 
been  considered  “ the  most  glorious  in  the  English  an- 
nals.” It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  that  one  of 
these  kings  was  inhumanly  murdered  by  his  own  subjects, 
and  that  during  a period  of  not  less  than  a century,  the  na- 
tion enjoyed  scarcely  ten  years  of  peace.  The  reigns  of 
the  Edwards  may  be  admitted  to  have  been  remarkable 
for  the  splendour  of  victories,  the  pomp  of  triumphs,  and 
the  acquisition  of  distant  territories,  not  so  on  account 
of  the  happiness  of  the  people.  Military  renown  was  a 
poor  recompense  for  the  waste  of  war,  a decreasing  pop- 
ulation, anu  a neglected  husbandry.  The  laws  indicate 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  “ Every  able- 
bodied  man  under  sixty  years  of  age,  not  having  suffi- 
cient to  live  on,  being  required,  shall  be  hound  to  serve 
him  that  doth  require  him,  or  else  shall  he  committed  to 
gaol,  till  ha  finds  security  to  serve.  If  a servant  or  work- 
man depart  from  service  before  the  time  agreed  on,  he 
shall  be  imprisoned.  If  any  artificer  take  more  wages  than 
were  wont  to  be  paid,  he  shall  be  committed  to  gaol.”* 

Thus  superior  and  inferior  skill  were  equally  rewarded, 
but  the  severity  of  these  statutes  was  increased  by  the 
31th  Edward  the  Third.  According  to  that  act,  if  a 
labourer  or  servant  flee  to  a town,  the  chief  officer  shall 
deliver  him  up,  and  if  he  depart  to  another  comity,  the 
letter  F shall  be  burnt  on  his  forehead.  Those  who 
affect  to  admire  the  past,  might  do  well  to  examine  it 
more  minutely,  to  convince  themselves  of  the  poverty  and 
ignorance  of  the  people,  and  the  unjust  oppression  to 
w Well  they  were  subject,  to  estimate  correctly  the  barba- 
rism of  such  enactments  as  have  been  mentioned,  and  the 
collective  miser)'  co-existent  with  them.  The  tendency 
of  industry  and  civilization  is  to  diffuse  happiness  among 
every  order  of  the  community,  to  increase  the  enjoy- 
ments which  wealth  commands,  and  to  diminish  the  evils 
lo  which  poverty  is  exposed.  The  mental  and  moral 
education  of  the  lower  orders,  which  has  lately  been  put 
into  practice,  is  conducive  lo  the  same  end;  it  tends,  be- 
sides, to  strengthen  government.  Knowledge  does  not 
breed  discontent ; ignorance,  on  the  contrary,  seems  the 
parent  of  anarchy : the  whispers  of  faction  have  over- 
thrown despotisms ; the  loudest  clamours  of  sedition 
are  sounded  in  vain  in  a free  country.  If  the  perfec- 

*  Not  fewer  than  twenty-one  dearth*  and  famines  are  enumerated  by 
Howe  between  the  years  lOtii*  and  1325. 

L Thierry's  History  of  tin*  Nonmn  Conquest. 

* Anderson'*  Chronological  Account  of  Commerce,  rol.  i.  p.  204. 

4 The  following  were  Lite  prices  fixed  by  parliament.  A tat  ox  fed 


tion  of  government  consists  in  giving  the  governed,  with 
the  least  possible  inconvenience,  all  the  advantages  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
this  can  be  effected  in  any  other  way  than  by  successive 
meliorations.  It  is  thus  that  something  like  a self-cor- 
recting principle  has  been  introduced  into  the  English 
constitution,  preventing  the  permanence  of  abuses  with- 
out endangering  the  government,  and  leading  to  improve- 
ment without  the  bad  effects  of  innovation,  and  to  the  re- 
dress of  wrongs  without  thccalamiticsof  revolution.  These 
reflections  arise  naturally  from  considering  w hat  England 
was  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  what  it  is  at  present. 

The  subject  may  l>e  more  minutely  examined.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  w ithout 
being  convinced  that  famines,  of  which  happily  but  an 
imperfect  idea  can  be  formed  in  modern  times,  were 
among  the  greatest  evils  to  which  nations  were  liable. 
The  progress  of  commerce,  of  agriculture,  and,  above  all, 
of  knowledge,  have  enabled  men  to  elude  these  wrathful 
dispensations.  Land  is  much  more  productive  than 
formerly,  and  the  excess  of  one  country  is  trans- 
ported with  ease  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  another. 
The  famines,  so  common  in  past  times,  arc  now  unknown  ; 
but  the  extent  of  country  over  which  they  once  raged, 
their  duration,  and  the  misery  occasioned  by  them,  are 
historical  facts  that  cannot  be  disputed.  No  man  recol- 
lects any  calamity  so  great  as  that  w hich  befel  England 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second ; for  three  years  the 
people  groaned  under  the  double  scourge  of  pestilence 
and  famine.  Parliament  fixed  in  vain  the  maximum 
price  of  provisions  in  1315;  the  measure  was  of  no 
avail,  every  article  of  consumption  sold  at  a much  higher 
rate,  and  it  was  found  very  difficult  on  some  occasions  to 
obtain  bread  for  the  king’s  table,  a circumstance  from 
which  some  notion  of  the  scarcity  may  be  inferred.4 
The  misery,  however  groat  during  1315,  was  more 
than  doubled  in  the  following  year ; the  early  crops  w ere 
spoiled  by  incessant  ruins,  and  the  late  never  arrived  at 
maturity ; the  want  of  nourishment,  and  unwholesome 
food,  produced  dysenteries  and  epidemic  disorders  among 
the  people.  The  maximum  prices  were  repealed,  and 
wheat  rose  until  the  quarter  was  sold  for  ten  times  its 
usual  value.  The  cravings  of  hunger  constrained  the  poor 
to  feed  on  roots,  horses,  dogs  and  the  most  loathsome 
animals ; instances  more  revolting  to  humanity  are  men- 
tioned by  cotemporary  writers;  many  expelled  from 
their  castles  the  crowds  of  domestics,  with  which  they 
usually  swarmed,  and  these  unfortunate  men,  without 
the  lawful  means  of  support,  were  necessitated  to  live  by 
the  plunder  of  their  former  patrons  or  their  inoffensive 
neighbours.  Every  county  was  infested  with  bands  of 
robbers,  whose  desperate  rapacity  was  not  to  be  checked 
by  the  terrors  or  punishments  of  the  law.  The  inhabitants 
were  forced  to  combine  for  their  own  protection ; asso- 
ciation was  opposed  to  association  ; summary  vengeance 
was  inflicted  by  each  parly,  and  the  whole  country  pre- 
sented one  great  theatre  of  rapine,  anarchy  and  bloodshed.* 
Little  more  than  thirty  years  after  these  distressing 
events,  the  inhabitants  were  exposed  to  other  evils  more 
destructive  in  their  effects.  The  great  pestilence  which 

with  corn.  24*. ; nol  ft*d  with  com,  16*. ; • fat  cow,  t'2*. ; a lat  hog, two 
year*  old.  3a.  4d. ; a fat  sheep,  unshorn,  1*.  W. ; iihorn.  Is  2d. ; a fat 
gooM*,  2£d.  ; a fat  capon.  2d.  ; a fat  hen,  td. ; two  chickens,  Id. ; four 
pigeon*.  Id. . twenty-four  <|n,  Id. 

* Lingard’a  History  of  England,  volume  Ui. 
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passed  from  Asia  to  the  banks  and  Delta  of  the  Nile,  and 
onwards  to  the  Greek  Islands,  Italy,  and  other  countries 
in  Europe,,  was  as  general  and  fatal  as  any  recorded  in 
history.  Mr.  Hume  supposes  it  to  have  cut  off  about  a 
third  part  of  the  people  in  England ; Dr.  Mead  makes 
the  number  amount  to  more  than  a half,  and  adds,  cor- 
rectly, that  the  time  of  the  pestilence  was  the  period  of 
the  greatest  mortality  which  has  been  recorded  in  Eng- 
lish history.  According  to  Stowe,  those  who  died  in  the 
metropolis  were  not  fewer  than  fifty  thousand.  No  ca- 
lamity of  a similar  nature  has  taken  place  in  England 
since  the  year  1665 ; how  remote  then  are  the  chances  of 
them  in  modern  times  ! The  intercourse  with  the  east, 
nay,  with  every  region  of  the  globe,  has  decupled,  and  the 
seeds  of  disease,  it  might  be  reasonably  inferred,  are  now- 
more  easily  transported.  The  contrary,  however,  is  the 
fact,  and  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  precautions  taken  by 
European  governments, and  to  the  diffused  comforts  which 
the  people  enjoy. 

The  proportion  between  the  population  and  the  surface 
of  the  country  indicates,  with  some  exactness,  the  intel- 
lectual advancement  of  the  inhabitants.  The  population 
and  the  extent  of  England  are  now  known  ; it  is  inter- 
esting to  determine  what  the  former  was  in  past  times. 
According  to  the  fifty-first  of  Edward  the  Third,  a |m>11- 
tax  of  four-pence  was  imposed  in  the  year  1377,  on 
lay  persons,  male  and  female,  of  fourteen  years  of  age 
ami  upwards;  mendicants  only  were  excepted.  An  offi- 
cial return  of  those  who  paid  the  tax  in  each  county,  city 
and  town,  is  fortunately  preserved.*  The  persons  who 
paid  it  appear  from  the  subsidy  roll  to  have  been  equal 
to  1,367,239.  If  the  number  of  mendicants  and  those 
who  eluded  payment  could  he  discovered,  the  total  pop- 
ulation might  at  once  be  known  ; for  it  may  be  assumed, 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  that  all  the  individuals  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  are  less  numerous  than  a third  part 
of  the  inhabitants.  If  the  poor,  the  young  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  the  omissions  in  collecting  the  tax,  be 
supposed  equal  to  one  half  of  the  original  number,  the 
lay  population  amounted  to  2,050,858.  But  the  hene- 
ficea  clergy,  who  contributed,  were  equal  to  15,229,  and 
the  non-beneficed  clergy  to  13,932.  Wales  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  roll,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  contained  as 
many  inhabitants  as  Y'orkshire,  or  190,560.  Cheshire 
and  Durham  had  their  separate  receivers ; the  first  is 
ranked  with  Cornwall.  51.111,  and  the  second  with 
Northumberland,  25,213.  All  the  inhabitants  of  England 
and  Wales  were  thus  equal  to  2,353, 203. b This  approxi- 
mation is  more  probably  above  than  below  the  truth,  for 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Wales  was  less  populous 
than  Yorkshire,  Cheshire  than  Cornwall,  and  Durham 
than  Northumberland.  Although  the  data  may  be  defec- 
tive, they  indicate,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  a very  scanty 
population,  the  result  of  an  imperfect  state  of  society, 
foreign  wars,  domestic  dissensions  and  pestilential  diseases. 

A great  council  appears  to  have  shared  the  legislative 
authority  with  their  sovereign,  after  the  Norman  con- 
quest. These  councils  were  founded  on  feudal  princi- 
ple *.  and  the  royal  revenue  was  derived  from  the  royal 
demesnes,  and  by  dues  from  military  tenants.  The  king 
might  receive  extraordinary  contributions  from  the  great- 


•  This  record  win  Uid  b*for*  the  Antiquary  Society  in  1784,  by  th* 
Utc  Mr,  Tupltun  of  the  Paper  Office. 

* Chalmers'  Domestic  Economy  of  Greet  Britain,  page  16. 


er  vassals,  but  the  consent  of  the  latter  was  implied, 
and  it  was  their  duty  to  consult  with  the  inferior  vassals, 
of  whose  rights  and  interests,  as  their  lords,  they  were 
the  natural  protectors.  The  changes  by  which  these 
great  councils  merged  into  parliaments  have  been  ob- 
scurely handed  down  to  posterity. 

The  earliest  records  from  which  the  existence  of  the 
house  of  commons  can  be  regularly  traced,  date  from  the 
twenty-third  year  of  Edw  ard  the  First.  It  then  consisted 
of  seventy-four  knights  from  all  the  counties  in  England, 
except  Chester,  Durham  and  Monmouth,  and  of  a vary- 
ing number  of  members  from  cities,  towns  and  burghs, 
amounting  sometimes  to  two  hundred  and  sixty,  and  at 
other  times  to  not  more  than  a hundred  and  seventy -four.* 
The  variation  may  be  attributed  to  the  negligence,  re- 
missness or  partiality  of  the  sheriffs,  to  whom  the  returns 
were  committed,  and  also,  but  in  a less  degree,  to  tho 
little  value  attached  to  a seat  in  parliament  in  early  times, 
for  the  inhabitants  of  different  places  were  allowed,  at 
their  own  request,  to  discontinue  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise.  Not  long  afterwards,  other  places, 
cither  because  they  had  risen  into  importance,  or,  in  *ome 
instances,  for  other  reasons,  obtained  the  right  of  sending 
members  to  parliament.  It  is  proved  by  constitutional 
writers,  that  all  who  possessed  landed  or  moveable  prop- 
erty, ought  to  be  hound  by  no  laws,  more  particularly, 
ought  to  be  liable  to  no  taxes,  to  w hich  their  consent 
had  not  been  obtained  by  means  of  their  representatives. 
“This  is  so  much  the  case,”  says  Mr.  Hallam,  “ that  if, 
in  examining  the  map,  we  find  any  sea-port,  as  Sunder- 
land or  Falmouth,  or  any  inland  town,  as  I^eeds  or  Bir- 
mingham, which  has  never  enjoyed  the  elective  franchise, 
it  may  at  once  be  concluded  that  it  has  emerged  from 
obscurity  since  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  1 1 

If  it  w ere  necessary  to  trace  the  parliamentary  history 
to  an  earlier  period,  it  might  he  shewn  from  the  innova- 
tions attributed  to  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
that  the  towns  had  risen  before  the  year  1264,  from  the 
degradation  in  which  they  were  placed  alter  the  conquest. 
So  great  a change  was  accomplished  in  two  centuries ; 
during  that  interval,  the  citizens  and  burgesses  availed 
themselves  of  the  poverty  of  their  lords  to  purchase  im- 
portant privileges.  The  latter  received  a common  rent, 
and  they  exacted  no  longer  individual  services ; the  guilds 
were  incorporated  by  charters,  and  the  towns  were  en- 
titled to  levy  tolls,  hold  fairs,  enact  laws,  and  elect  their 
own  magistrates.  Much  about  the  same  time,  gifts  were 
substituted  for  tollages,  or  in  other  words,  the  towns  ob- 
tained the  right  of  taxing  themselves.*  It  is  uf  little  con- 
sequence if,  in  some  corporate  burghs,  the  elective  right 
was  vested  in  freemen,  for  all  those  who  were  assessed 
for  their  landed  or  moveable  property,  were  included  in 
that  class  ; the  great  distinctions  bctwcon  freemen  and  the 
other  inhabitants  of  towns,  are  of  later  origin. 

Although  the  government  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was 
practically  despotic,  he  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  having 
extended  the  elective  franchise.  The  whole  of  W ales, 
the  counties  of  Chester  and  Monmouth,  and  even  the 
towns  of  Berwick  and  Calais,  were  for  the  first  time  rep- 
resented ; thirty-three  new  members  were  thus  added 
to  the  commons.  Edward  the  Sixth  erected  fourteen 


* 1 1%] lam's  Constitutional  History  of  England,  chap.  xiii. 
4 Hallam,  chap.  xiii. 
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burghs,  and  restored  ten  that  had  discontinued  their  privi- 
leges. Mar)*  added  twenty-one,  Elizabeth  sixty,  and 
James  twenty-seven  members.  Five  Cornish  towns  were 
represented  at  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and 
twenty-one  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  The  oppressive 
jurisdiction  of  the  stannary  courts,  and  the  burdens  to 
which  some  of  the  inhabitants  in  Cornwall  were  subject, 
were  not  the  real  causes  of  such  innovations.  The  prac- 
tice of  conferring  the  elective  right  on  insignificant  places 
end  small  burghs,  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  a practice  occasioned  by  the  importance  of  the 
popular  part  of  the  government,  and  adopted  by  the 
crown  to  increase  its  influence.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  county  of  Durham  were  over- 
looked during  this  long  period ; the  right  was  first  con- 
ferred on  them  in  1673;  the  cause  of  their  exclusion 
cannot  be  easily  explained  ; it  has  been  attributed  to  the 
prevalence  of  popery  * Liability  to  local  and  perhaps 
general  taxes,  was  without  doubt  the  principle  on  ac- 
count of  which  the  elective  franchise  was  first  conferred. 


but  it  has  been  confined  in  later  times  to  particular  classes, 
such  as  burgage  tenants,  the  freemen  of  corporations,  or 
the  magistrates  of  towns. 

The  aristocratiral  branch  of  the  government*  may  be 
traced  to  the  Norman  concpiest.  This  assembly  was 
com  posed  of  the  barons  and  prelates,  who  were  afterwards 
styled  the  greater  barons  in  the  great  charter.  Baronies 
by  tenure  or  in  fee  are  of  a later  date,  but  at  a still  later 
period,  the  introduction  of  barons  by  writ,  produced  an 
ini|H>rlant  change  in  the  character  of  the  assembly. 
Notable  persons,  not  possessing  any  previous  title,  were 
summoned  by  John  to  attend  his  first  parliament.  Similar 
writs  of  summons  became  more  frequent  in  the  succeed- 
ing reign,  for  the  same  policy  was  adopted  by  Henry  the 
Third  to  strengthen  himself  against  the  more  powerful 
lords.  The  crown  might  withdraw  the  writs  of  summons, 
SO  that  the  privileges  of  the  titular  barons  depended  on 
their  subserviency  to  the  court.  If  a person  be  now  sum- 
moned to  parliament,  he  and  his  heirs  are  ennobled,  but 
this  improvement  was  first  introduced  in  the  sixteenth 
century.® 

The  period,  from  the  accession  of  Edward  the  First  to 
the  death  of  Edward  the  Third,  cannot  he  considered  un- 
favourable to  the  development  of  constitutional  princi- 
ples. To  carry  on  the  expensive  wars  in  which  the  last 
of  these  monarch*  was  engaged,  heavy  taxes  were  ne- 
cessary ; these  were  borne  by  the  people,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  backward  in  asserting  their  rights — 
their  money  was  not  spent  in  vain.  The  utility  of  fre- 
quent parliaments  was  acknowledged  as  the  only  means 
of  amending  errors,  redressing  grievances,  and  abolishing 
abuses.  It  was  ordained  in  the  preceding  reign  that  a 
parliament  should  he  held  at  least  once  a year,  hut  as  the 
power  of  those  who  made  the  law  might  he  called  in 
question,  the  same  statute  was  again  solemnly  passed  and 
faithfully  observed.  Although  Edward  the* Third  may 


have  wished,  he  had  not  the  power  to  break  it ; his  wants 
rendered  him  dependent  on  the  aids  of  his  people,  and 
more  than  seventy  writs  were  issued  for  assembling  parlia- 
ment in  his  fifty  years’  reign. 

Purveyance  had  become  an  intolerable  hardship;  the 
right  of  exacting  it  extended  to  the  roval  suite,  which 
amounted  often  to  more  than  a thousand  persons ; it  w as 
much  curtailed  by  parliament.  The  sources  of  justice 
were  corrupt,  and  judges  were  accessible  to  briber)- ; to 
lessen  the  temptation,  the  salaries  were  increased,  but 
their  integrity  continued  doubtful.  The  French  language 
w as  the  language  of  the  tribunals,  but  as  it  w as  unknow  n 
to  the  greater  number  of  Englishmen,  the  proceedings  of 
the  dillcrent  courts  may  be  said  to  have  been  secret.  It 
was  enacted  that  all  informations  should  be  laid,  and  all 
pleadings  delivered  in  English ; a great  improvement 
was  thus  accomplished. 

The  celebrated  statute  of  treasons  was  the  greatest 
benefit  that  was  conferred  on  Englishmen  in  this  reign. 
An  able  writer  lias  shewn  that  the  effect  of  this  law  was 
to  weaken  the  power  of  oppression  in  England  more  than 
in  other  countries.4  The  light  of  knowledge  began  to 
dawn  in  the  same  period.  Wycliffe  has  been  styled  the 
M Morning  Star  of  the  reformation;”  but  he  lived  in  too 
early  an  age  ; the  spirit  of  his  innovations  was  not  com- 
municated to  the  people ; still  the  zeal  of  his  followers, 
and  the  boldness  of  the  lower  orders,  broke  out  in  rebel- 
lions during  the  succeeding  reign. 

Religious  edifices  are  the  noblest  monuments  of  the 
architecture  of  the  period.  If  it  he  denied  that  this  art 
was  then  carried  to  a degree  of  perfection  in  England, 
which  it  has  not  since  attained,  it  may  he  admitted  that 
some  of  the  finest  structures  in  the  same  country  were 
raised  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  As  a 
proof  of  this  remark,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the 
cathedrals  of  York,  Winchester,  Salisbury,  Lichfield, 
and  many  others.  It  is  said  that  not  fewer  than  a hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  abbeys  and  other  religious  houses 
were  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.*  Rome 
encouraged  those  who  engaged  in  such  works,  and  for  its 
vain  promises,  men  consented  to  spend  their  time,  their 
labor  and  their  wealth.  The  associations  which  the 
sanctuary  recalled,  accorded  with  the  feelings  of  the  age, 
and  these  it  was  the  policy  of  Rome  to  cherish — the 
hopes  giving  rise  to  enthusiasm,  and  the  fears  terminating 
in  superstition,  both  alike  fatal  to  truth,  but  well  adapted 
to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  church/ 

These  buildings  indicate  the  progress  of  an  important 
art.  and  improvement  cannot  be  made  in  any  art  or 
science  w ithout  communicating  something  of  it  to  others. 
Thus,  to  have  clocks  for  the  cathedrals,  Edward  the  Third 
invited  John  Unimao,  William  Uniman  and  John  Lutuyt 
of  Delft  to  come  into  England,  and  granted  them  the 
royal  protection  to  exercise  their  trade  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom.*  Englishmen  learnt  the  art  from  these  foreign- 
ers, and  a chick  made  by  Richard  de  Wallingford,  abbot 


“ Hallam,  chap.  xitt.  j building  through  piety  or  emulation  :)  their  government  was  regular ; 

House  of  Lords.  j ttn<|  where  they  fix«*d  near  a building,  they  made  a ramp  of  huts.  A 

* jy*tory  of  England,  by  Sir  Jamt*a  Mackintosh,  vol.  i.  surveyor  governed  in  chief;  every  tenth  man  wan  called  a warden, 

Idem.  ibid.  j nnd  overlooked  each  nine.  The  gentlemen  in  the  neighborhood, 

i .i°T  # Anti*l*dfic*.  Vol.  i.  Preface,  p.  32  either  out  of  charity  or  commutation  of  penance,  gave  the  materials 

'-  Italian*,  some  Greek  refugees,  Frenchmen,  Germans  and  Firm-  1 and  enrringea.  Those  who  have  *ecn  the  account*  or  records  of  the 
ing*  formed  a fruternity  of  nrchit-rt*,  possessing  particular  privi-  ; charge  of  the  fabrics  of  some  of  our  cathedral*,  cannot  but  have  a great 
I ires,  and  obtaining  papal  bulls  IW  their  protection.  They  *ty led  them-  ■ esteem  for  their  economy,  and  admire  how  soon  they  erected  such  lofty 
selves  freemasons,  and  went  from  one  nation  to  another,  as  they  found  structures  *'  Wren's  l’arentalia.  ptiges  306,  307. 

* hurchea  to  be  built  (for  very  many  in  those  age*  were  everywhere  j « Henry,  book  iv.  chap.  5. 
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of  St.  Albans  in  the  succeeding  reign,  is  described  by  a 
writer  who  appears  to  have  examined  it.* 

The  inhabitants  of  Flanders  and  the  Netherlands  had 
acquired  wealth  from  the  sale  of  their  woollen  studs.  The 
importance  of  English  wool  was  well  known  even  at  this 
time,  and  it  was  the  object  of  government  to  encourage 
its  manufacture.  John  Kempe,  a celebrated  woollen 
manufacturer  of  Flanders,  accepted  the  invitation  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third,  and  arrived  in  England  in  1331,  with 
his  apprentices  and  workmen ; the  royal  protection  was 
promised  at  the  same  time  to  all  weavers  and  fullers  who 
settled  in  the  bland  ; in  consequence,  seventy  Walloon 
families  came  in  the  same  year,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  greater  numbers  in  the  succeeding  years  of 
the  reign. 

The  most  remarkable  trading  companies  or  rather  cor- 
porations were  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Thomas  a Beckot, 
afterwurds  the  merchant  adventurers,  the  German  mer- 
chants of  the  Steel  Yard,  and  the  merchants  of  the  Sta- 
ple. It  was  the  object  of  the  last  to  purchase  the  sta- 
ple commodities  of  the  kingdom,  viz.  wool,  wool-fells, 
leather,  lead  and  tin,  and  to  convey  them  to  certain 
towns, called  staple  towns , that  the  king's  customs  might 
be  collected  with  case,  and  that  foreign  merchants  might 
know  where  to  find  the  commodities.  One  of  the  regu- 
lations was  very  impolitic ; natives  might  he  employed 
in  collecting  and  conveying  the  different  articles,  but  no 
Englishman  was  allowed  to  export  them.  The  people 
complained  that  the  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  foreigners, 
and  it  is  certain  the  greatest  merchants  then  in  England 
were  merchant  strangers.  Those  of  Lom  hardy  were  per- 
haps more  opulent  than  the  rest,  hut  their  usurious  prac- 
tices brought  popular  vengeance  more  than  once  upon 
them.  The  Caurisini  of  Rome,  according  to  Matthew 
Paris,  charged  sometimes  sixty  per  cent,  interest.  Ed- 
ward the  Third  acknowledged  a debt  of  1 2,000  marks  to 
the  Bardi  of  Florence,  and  granted  them  a present  of 
two  thousand  pounds  lor  their  good  services.1*  However 
imperfect  or  unjust  the  traffic  of  these  foreigners  rnay 
have  been,  the  country  was  really  improved  by  them ; 
they  shewed  others  the  road  to  wealth,  and  they  made 
Englishmen  acquainted  in  some  degree  with  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Italy. 

The  tumults  in  the  next  reign*  indicate  the  rising  im- 
portance of  the  people,  and  the  decline  of  servitude, 
if  not  of  vassalage.  To  enforce  the  arbitrary  laws 
which  had  been  enacted,  required  all  the  energy  of  El- 
ward  ; the  task  was  too  great  for  his  feeble  successor. 
Tim  excesses  of  the  people  are  sometimes  the  conse- 
quences of  oppression  and  injustice  on  the  port  of  their 
rulers  ; in  the  reign  of  Richard,  the  brutality  of  a tax- 
gatherer  was  the  signal  of  a revolt,  which  endangered 
the  throne,  and  levelled  with  the  ground  the  finest  build- 
ings in  London.  The  doctrines  of  YVyclifFe  were  per- 
haj  is  the  remote  causes  of  the  same  event ; it  was  ditli- 
cult  to  restore  Christianity  to  any  thing  like  its  original 

• “ Being  now  an  abbot,  and  poeneMed  of  wealth  and  leisure,  be  re. 
■olred  to  leave  a lasting'  monument  nf  hi*  ingenuity. art  and  learning, 
With  tin*  view  he  fabricated,  at  a gTent  exjtonsc  of  money,  thought 
and  labour,  a moat  wonderful  clock,  which  represent*  the  revolutions  of 
Uve  nun  and  moon,  the  fixed  star*,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides, 
and  an  almost  infinite  number  of  other  lines  and  figures.  When  he 
had  finished  this  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism,  to  which,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  nothing  in  Europe  comparable,  he  composed  a book  of 
direction*  for  managing  and  keeping  it  in  order,  dial  it  might  not  be 
nuned  by  the  ignorance  of  the  monks-"  Lelarui  do  Scnpior-ibu*  Bri- 
tannia*. 


purity,  without  exposing  the  corruptions  that  prevailed. 
Preachers  embraced  the  new  opinions,  and  although  they 
could  not  correct  the  abuses  ol  the  church,  they  roused 
the  people  to  an  insurrection  pernicious  iu  its  immediate 
consequences,  but  productive  afterwards  of  great  good.4 

An  evil  resulting  from  the  feudal  system  called  forth 
the  interference  of  the  legislature  ; although  it  was  not 
abolished  until  a later  period,  it  may  be  mentioned  ns 
descriptive  of  the  state  of  society.  Numerous  depend- 
ents wore  the  badges  or  livery  of  their  respective  chiefs, 
engaged  in  their  quarrels,  and  participated  in  their  crimes. 
The  chieftains  were  often  at  enmity  with  each  other,  and 
tl»e  people  obtained  protection  not  from  the  government, 
but  from  the  lord  whose  cause  they  espoused ; improve- 
ment was  thus  retarded,  the  useful  arts  were  neglected, 
and  the  indolence  and  predatory  habits  of  the  nobility 
were  imitated  by  their  followers.  It  might  be  urged  that 
the  first  peer,  whose  title  depended  on  letters  patent,  was 
created  by  Richard  the  Second,  hut  it  was  merely  by  the 
remote  consequences  of  the  innovation  that  the  feudal 
system  was  weakened. 

The  solemn  deposition  of  Richard  the  Second  by  the 
parliament,  may  indicate  the  dependence  of  kings  on  their 
subjects';  but  this  violent  proceeding  has  been  quoted  to 
extenuate  other  measures  of  the  same  kind  ; it  is  to  per- 
vert history  to  sumiose  it  was  in  any  way  brought  about 
by  the  people.  In  feudal  times  and  in  so  rude  an  age, 
their  influence  is  very  insignificant,  and  it  might  with  equal 
truth  he  imagined  that  the  Russian  people  and  not  the 
Rus  dan  nobles  had  the  guilt  or  merit  ol  putting  the  em- 
peror Paul  to  death. 

The  period  from  the  year  1399  to  1455,*  is  eventful  in 
foreign  wars,  brilliant  victories,  civil  discord  and  national 
calamities.  The  doubtful  title  of  Henry  the  Fourth  cave 
rise  to  a civil  war  that  was  not  terminated  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Bosworth.  in  these  contests,  the  wealth  of  Eng- 
land was  wasted,  and  her  nobles  slain.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  conquests  by  which  Ilenry  the  Fifth  extend- 
ed his  dominions,  or  the  defeats  by  w hich  they  were  lost, 
were  more  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Men's 
minds  were  averted  from  the  arts  of  peace  by  wars 
abroad ; civil  dissensions,  religious  persecution  and  the 
rancour  of  faction  at  home  produced  the  same  effect. 

The  church  had  reached  the  acme  of  its  power  in  the 
same  reign  ;r  persecution  then  began,  and  William  Sau- 
tre  was  the  first  Englishman  whose  life  was  sacrificed  on 
account  of  his  religious  belief;  not  long  afterwards,  many 
others  obtained  the  honourof  martyrdom.  Henry,  when 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  was  suspected  of  favouring  the  Lol- 
lards, hut  no  sooner  had  lie  ascended  the  throne,  than  he 
became  their  persecutor ; as  a subject,  he  embraced  the 
popular  opinion  ; as  a king,  he  thought  differently ; the 
church  might  strengthen  his  authority,  or  sanction  his 
usurpation. 

On  one  occasion,  the  commons  instead  of  granting  sup- 
plies, advised  the  king  to  seize  the  temporalities  of  the 

h Anderson's  History  of  Commerce. 

c Richard  the  Second. 

d John  Ball,  the  orator  of  the  lawless  multitude,  preached  from  the 
following  text : — 

**  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  spans 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  r' 

* Fmm  the  accession  of  Ilenry  tlie  Fourth  to  that  of  Henry  the 
Se'enth. 

1 That  of  Henry  IV. — P. 
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church ; the  lands  of  the  clergy,  they  insisted,  amounted 
to  a third  part  of  the  kingdom;  they  contributed  noth- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  the  state  ; their  great  wealth 
made  them  neglectful  of  their  duties.  The  advice  was 
followed  in  a later  reign. 

The  exigencies  of  the  sovereign  were  at  least  attended 
with  one  advantage ; they  made  him  more  dependent  on 
the  commons.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  history  of  the 
period,  without  being  convinced  of  the  increasing  impor- 
tance of  the  lower  bouse,  perhaps  the  only  real  advantage 
that  was  obtained  in  these  troublous  times.  Acts  of  mw- 
government,  unjust  exactions  on  the  part  of  the  prince, 
or  prodigality  of  the  public  money,  seldom  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  the  commons,  and  they  were  not  slow  in  re- 
monstrating against  them.  Sir  John  Tibetot,  speaker  of 
the  lower  house,  in  a speech  addressed  to  the  throne, 
told  Henry  the  Fourth,  that  the  country  was  impover- 
ished by  excessive  impositions,  while  nothing  was  done 
for  its  benefit.  Ninety-six  towns  and  castles,  he  added, 
were  taken  in  Guienne  ; Ireland  was  almost  lost,  although 
much  money  had  been  expended  in  its  defence;  the 
Scottish  marches  were  in  a bad  condition,  the  rebellion 
still  continued  in  Wales,  the  sea  was  ill  guarded,  and 
the  merchants  ruined  ; the  expenses  of  the  household 
were  excessive,  and  the  court  was  filled  with  worthless 
men/ 

Such  remonstrances  were  sometimes  of  little  use ; in 
the  present  case,  Henry  had  the  address  to  obtain  from 
the  same  parliament  a considerable  sum  ; although  many 
other  instances  might  be  mentioned,  in  which  the  same 
means  were  unavailing,  still  the  effect  of  remonstrances 
continually  urged,  and  of  grievances  always  exposed, 
was  to  obtain  concessions  from  the  sovereign,  and  sup- 
plies from  the  people,  to  raise  and  strengthen  the  fabric 
of  English  liberty. 

It  is  of  consequence  to  mark  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  representative  system.  Before  the 
year  1429,  every  man,  who  possessed  a freehold,  how- 
ever small,  had  a vote  in  electing  a knight  of  the  shire ; 
but  in  the  same  year,  the  law  was  changed,  and  the  small 
freeholders  were  deprived  of  their  rights.  It  is  declared 
in  the  8th  Henry  VI.,  “ that  the  knights  of  the  shire  shall 
be  chosen  in  every  county,  by  people  dwelling  and  resident 
in  the  same  counties,  whereof  every  one  of  them  shall 
have  free  land  or  tenement  to  the  value  of  forty  shil- 
lings the  year , at  least,  above  all  deductions.”  He  who 
possessed  a freehold  estate  of  forty  pounds  a year,  was 
qualified  to  become  a knight  of  the  shire,  or  the  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  a county.  As  to  the  towns  and 
burghs,  the  electors  were  directed  by  the  writs  to  choose 
the  most  fit  and  discreet  freemen,  resident  amongst  them, 
and  none  others  upon  any  pretext. 

The  business  of  parliament  was  not  so  well  understood 
in  those  times  as  at  present,  elections  were  not  conduct- 
ed with  the  same  regularity,  and  the  powers  of  sheriffs 


* Parliamentary  History,  A.  P.  1406. 

k Henry’*  History  of  fireat  Britain.  Book  v.  chap.  3. 

• “ Diveree  ihwiBl  nf  the*  countica  of  the  realm  of  England,  for 
their  singular  avail  and  lucre,  have  not  made  due  election*  of  the 
knights,  nor  in  convenient  time,  nor  good  men  nnd  true,  returnrd.nnd 
sometimes  no  return*  of  die  knight*,  citizen*,  and  burgesses,  lawfully 
chosen  to  come  to  the  parliament ; but  *uch  knight*. citizen*,  and  bur* 
gesix'*,  have  been  returned,  which  were  never  duly  chosen,  and  other 
citizen*  and  burgesses  than  those  which,  by  the  mayor*  and  bailiff*, 
were,  to  the  said  sheriff1*,  returned.  And  nometime*  the  sheriff*  have  ' 
not  returned  the  writ*  which  they  had  to  mak*  of  election*  of  knight*  f 


were  less  accurately  defined.  Thus,  it  is  certain,  the 
number  of  members  in  ihe  lower  house  was  indetermi- 
nate, while  the  sheriffs  appear  to  have  exercised  a discre- 
tionary power;  they  sent  precepts  sometimes  to  more, 
sometimes  to  fewer  towns  and  burghs  in  the  different 
counties.  It  happened  also  that  precepts  were  sent  to 
some  places,  from  which  no  returns  were  made,  and  that 
others  excused  themselves  on  the  plea  of  poverty. 

To  regulate  the  proceedings  at  elections  many  laws 
were  made,  but  these  were  not  always  effectual.  From 
the  year  1411  to  1447,  the  knights  for  the  large  and 
populous  county  of  York  were  not  returned  by  the  free- 
holders, but  by  the  attornies  of  a few  nobles. ^ 

The  corruption  of  sheriffs  was  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon abuses  that  prevailed  in  those  times.  By  different 
statutes  it  was  enacted,  that  if  a sheriff  made  a false  re- 
turn, he  was  liable  to  a fine  of  £100  to  the  king,  and 
of  a like  sum  to  the  injured  party,  and  to  a twelvemonth’s 
imprisonment.®  It  has  been  well  observed  that  this  se- 
verity was  necessary,  for  if  a member  was  deprived  of 
his  seal  by  a false  return,  the  sessions  of  parliament  were 
so  short,  that  he  had  little  chance  of  recovering  it. 

It  was  not  imagined,  in  this  period,  that  members  for 
parliamentary  influence,  or  for  the  distinctions  and  emol- 
uments to  which  parliament  leads,  should  devote  their 
time  and  attention  to  the  public  service,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, to  the  interests  of  the  counties  and  towns,  of  which 
they  were  the  representatives.  Coeval  with  the  origin  of 
the  lower  house,  was  the  practice  of  remunerating  its 
members,  a practice  not  sanctioned  by  any  enactment, 
but  founded  rather  on  a principle  of  justice.  These 
wages,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  varied  at  different  times  ; 
they  were  fixed,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  be- 
sides travelling  expenses,  at  four  shillings  a day  for  a 
knight  of  the  shire,  and  at  two  shillings  for  a citizen  or 
burgess.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  no  mem- 
ber disdained  to  receive  his  hire.  This  custom  enables 
us  to  explain  why  the  inhabitants  of  so  many  places  con- 
sidered the  elective  privilege  a burden,  and  prayed  to 
be  excused  from  exercising  it.4 

It  would  have  been  of  little  avail  to  pay  members  for 
their  services,  if  they  were  prevented  from  performing 
them.  It  was  therefore  declared  unlawful  to  arrest  them 
for  debt,  or  any  civil  obligation,  during  the  sitting  of 
parliament ; hut  the  same  rule  was  not  then  applicable 
to  the  intervals  between  the  sessions ; the  extension  of 
the  privilege  was  of  more  recent  origin. 

The  greatest  improvement  in  the  parliamentary  history 
of  the  period  related  to  the  manner  in  which  laws  were 
framed.  In  early  times  the  commons  presented  petitions 
at  the  end  of  every  session  ; of  these,  some  were  either 
granted  or  refused  by  the  king,  while  the  consideration 
of  others  was  deferred  to  a future  period.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Fifth,  in  place  of  petitions,  acts  were  drawn 
up  by  the  judges  before  the  close  of  the  session.  Such 


to  come  to  the  parliament* ; but  the  said  writ*  hare  imbimled.  and, 
moreover,  made  no  precept  to  the  mayor  and  bailiff,  or  to  the  baihffor 
bailiffo,  where  no  mayor  i*,  of  cities  or  borough*  for  the  election  nf  citi- 
zen*.  or  buryt-aee*  tocomn  to  the  parliament."’  23d  Henry  VI.  chap.  14. 

4 In  the  longest  parliament  of  Henry  IV.  the  member*  «at  one  bon 
dred  and  fifty-nine  day*.  “ The  two  knight*  of  the  shire  for  Cumber- 
land received  JD*0,  H*. ; because,  beside*  the  one  hundred  and  fifty. nin« 
day*  i hat  the  three  Beamon*  lasted, they  were  allowed  wage*  for  forty -two 
day*  for  their  three  journie*.”  Henry,  book  v.  chap.  3.  It  i*  needle** 
to  make  any  comment  on  the  rate  of  travelling;,  the  three  journie*  may 
now  be  performed  in  lea*  than  ten  day*. 
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a power,  it  was  evident,  could  not  long  continue  in  such 
hands ; accordingly,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  bills  and 
acts  were  framed  by  the  commons,  and  one  enacting 
clause  sufficed  for  as  many  as  were  passed  in  a session, 
or  in  other  words,  for  all  those  to  which  the  lords  agreed, 
and  the  king  gave  his  royal  assent. 

The  rights  of  the  subject  were  held  by  a very  pre- 
carious tenure,  the  people  had  often  no  control  over 
their  king,  ami  so  long  as  he  was  independent  of  them, 
the  latter  were  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  a despotic  gov- 
ernment. There  were  so  many  illegal  methods  of  ob- 
taining money, and  these  were  so  frequently  resorted  to, 
as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the 
commons.  Thus,  Edward  the  Fourth  having  expended 
all  the  supplies  that  were  granted  by  parliament,  ob- 
tained a benevolence  or  free  gift  from  his  subjects,  by 
which  the  wealthiest  amongst  them  were  impoverished. 

The  dispensing  power  of  the  king  was  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  a free  community ; it  enabled  a 
monarch  to  dispense  with  the  most  solemn  laws,  and  to 
extend  a like  indulgence  to  individuals  and  whole  classes 
of  men.  Wilkins  mentions  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
the  exercise  of  this  power;  to  gain  the  support  of  the 
clergy,  Edward  the  Fourth,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  allowed  them  to  violate  every  law,  and  the  judges 
were  prohibited  to  try  or  punish  an  archbishop,  bishop 
or  clergyman  for  treason,  ravishing  women,  or  any  other 
crime.*  The  same  power,  it  may  be  added,  was  exer- 
cised in  many  other  instances,  although  perhaps  never 
in  so  iniquitous  and  absurd  a manner. 

The  English  government  resembled  a military  des- 
otism  during  the  worst  period  of  the  civil  wars.  The 
igh  constable  was  vested  with  a commission,  by  which 
he  might  put  any  subject  to  death  secretly,  and  without 
the  salutary  constraint  of  legal  forms.  If  he  wished  to 
discover  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  those  whom  he  con- 
demned, (an  act  of  humanity  by  no  means  necessary), 
recourse  was  had  to  the  torture.  A monument  of  these 
times  is  still  preserved  in  the  tower  of  London  ; the 
rack,  called  the  Duke  of  Exeter’s  daughter,  was  in- 
vented by  that  nobleman  when  he  filled  the  office  of 
high  constable. 

The  arts  of  peace,  and  the  varied  resources  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  were  almost  destroyed  in  the  con- 
fusion of  wars  and  civil  discord.  The  population,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  was  much  reduced ; many  towns 
were  changed  into  villages,  and  others  were  levelled  with 
the  ground.  A great  part  of  the  country  was  laid  waste, 
agriculture  was  neglected,  and  arable  lands  were  con- 
verted into  pasturage.  It  would  be  incorrect,  however, 
to  imagine  that  nothing  was  gained  from  these  conten- 
tions ; they  were  the  precursors,  perhaps  the  causes  of 
the  rapid  improvements,  that  may  be  dated  from  the 
accession  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  An  important  change 
took  place  in  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  ; if  the  decline  of  slavery  commenced  before  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  the  period  of  the  civil  wars 
determines  the  decline  of  villeinage. 

The  country  having  been  desolated  with  numerous 
atmies  during  the  greater  part  of  a century,  these  armies, 
and  the  others  that  engaged  in  the  expeditions  against 
France,  consisted  of  the  lower  orders;  but,  according  to 
the  genius  of  feudalism,  the  villein,  who  was  released 


from  the  soil,  and  w ho  fought  in  tins  cause  of  nobles  and 
kings,  could  not  afterwards  be  degraded  by  servitude. 
The  church  was  unfavourable  to  bondage  even  in  the 
darkest  times ; in  England  the  laws  and  the  nature  of 
the  government  were  equally  against  it;  but  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  change  must  be  attributed  to  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge.  While  the  spirit  of  commerce 
created  a greater  demand  for  labour,  which  could  be 
: only  supplied  by  a scanty  population,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  hired  labour  of  freemen  was  far  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  forced  toil  and  the  habitual  indifference 
of  slaves. 

The  changes  that  had  been  made  from  time  to  time 
in  the  currency,  tended  to  create  embarrassment  and 
confusion  ; the  higher  orders  suffered  most  from  the  evils 
springing  from  such  causes ; the  revenue  of  the  king, 
i and  the  incomes  of  the  nobles,  remaining  nominally  the 
same,  were  necessarily  diminished.  Commerce  had  to 
contend  not  merely  against  impolitic  decrees  and  unwise 
regulations,  the  arbitrary  power  of  princes  was  destruc- 
tive of  its  true  interests ; in  those  days  the  king  could 
not  only  press  mariners  and  soldiers,  but  artificers  of 
every  kind,  and  all  the  merchant  vessels  of  his  subjects. 
Thus,  Henry  the  Fifth,  preparatory  to  his  first  expedition 
against  France,  pressed  all  the  ships  of  twenty  tons  and 
upwards,  in  all  the  English  ports.  Letters  of  marque, 
so  common  iu  that  period,  and  frequently  obtained  on 
false  pretences,  by  making  it  urisaie  even  in  time  of 
peace,  to  transport  commodities,  increased  the  risks  to 
which  trade  was  unnecessarily  exposed.  But  in  spite 
i of  every  disadvantage,  the  most  absurd  regulations,  an 
arbitrary  government,  and  the  unjust  system  of  reprisals, 

! commerce  must  have  been  even  then  a road  to  wealth. 

: Norburg  and  Hende  lent  large  suras  of  money  to  their 
i sovereign,  and  adorned  the  capital  with  public  buildings. 

! Sir  Richard  Whittington  rebuilt  Newgate,  the  library  of 
the  Grey-Friars,  ami  part  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  hospital, 
and  also  founded  a college  of  priests  in  the  street  that  is 
still  called  College  Hill.  William  Canning  was  five  times 
mayor  of  the  trading  city  of  Bristol ; some  notion  of  bis 
wealth  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  he  paid  Edward 
the  Fourth  a fine  of  2470  tons  of  shipping. 

The  population  of  England  in  1485  may  be  vaguely 
• estimated  by  comparing  the  imperfect  census  in  1378, 

! with  one  equally  loose  in  1588;  and  although  nothing 
more  than  a rude  approximation  cau  be  obtained,  it  is 
certain  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  was  not  more 
than  three  millions ; it  was  distributed  in  a very  different 
way  from  what  it  is  at  present ; Lancashire  and  Cumber- 
land were  ill  peopled,  while  London  and  Westminster 
did  not  contain  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  thousand 
persons. 

The  germs  of  liberty  are  sometimes  the  consequences 
of  civil  w ars  and  revolutions,  but  they  did  not  spring  after 
the  contests  between  the  roses,  Freedom  was  repress- 
ed, if  not  crushed,  by  the  Tudors  ; the  moral  degrada- 
tion of  the  people,  the  result  of  political  servitude,  was 
completed  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  faint  indications  of 
a better  spirit  are  all  that  can  be  discovered  in  the  long 
and  glorious  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  ancestors  of  the 
English  had  left  them  a noble  example ; on  some  occa- 
sions they  bad  maintained  their  rights  by  constitutional 
means  ; at  other  times  by  resisting  despotic  acts.  Their 
l children  submitted  to  a new  line  of  kings,  and  instead  of 
j extending  the  privileges  which  their  fathers  had  won, 


• Wilkins,  Coneil.  tom.  iu.  p.  583. 
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they  relinquished  them  without  a struggle.  English 
historians  have  endeavoured  to  account  lor  this  change 
in  the  character  of  their  countrymen.  “ It  is  now  the 
generally  received  opinion,  that  to  the  provisions  of  that 
reign  (vis.  of  Henry  the  Seventh)  wc  are  to  refer  the 
origin,  both  of  the  unlimited  power  of  the  Tudors,  and  of 
the  liberties  wrested  by  our  ancestors  from  the  Stuarts : 
tiiat  tyranny  was  their  immediate,  and  resistance  tlieir 
remote  consequence ; but  he  must  have  great  confidence 
in  his  own  sagacity,  that  unaided  by  subsequent  events 
could,  from  a consideration  of  the  causes,  have  foreseen 
the  succession  of  events  so  different.”*  It  is  not  per- 
haps inaccurate  to  attribute  immediate  submission  to 
•oine  of  the  measures  in  that  reign,  and  remote  resist-  rj 
ance  to  others  of  a very  different  character.  To  account  i 
for  the  former,  much  must  be  ascribed  to  the  state  of  i 
England  at  the  lime;  a reaction  must  have  certainly  j 
been  produced  by  the  civil  wars  ; the  memory  of  the 
contest  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  ; the  evils  at- 
tending it  were  perhaps  exaggerated  by  their  interests 
or  their  fears;  at  all  events,  repose  seemed  an  invaluable 
blessing. 

The  aristocracy  had  always  resisted  the  power  of  the 
crown,  but  their  order  had  been  much  reduced  in  the 
wars  between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
So  many  peers  had  been  attainted,  so  many  had  fallen 
in  battle  or  perished  on  the  scaffold,  that  thirty  only 
could  be  summoned  to  the  first  parliament  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  ; it  wras  not  his  policy  to  increase  them ; ac- 
cordingly, not  more  than  thirty-eight  temporal  peers 
attended  the  first  parliament  in  the  succeeding  reign. 

It  must  also  be  allowed  that  the  contests  tended  to 
weaken  liberty,  and  to  strengthen  faction.  The  blood 
of  the  nation  had  been  shed,  not  for  their  rights,  but  for 
the  claims  and  pretensions  of  their  rulers.  Henry  the 
Seventh  ascended  the  throne,  and  although  his  real  title 
was  that  of  conquest,  no  attempt  was  made  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  secure  their  rights,  none  to  redress 
grievances,  or  abolish  abuses.  It  is  well  remarked  by 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  all  the  power  with  wnich  the 
victory  of  Bosworlh  had  invested  the  earl  of  Richmond, 
was  employed  in  having  the  act  of  settlement  so  framed 
that  his  right  to  the  crow  n might  appear  inherent  in  him-  '! 
self  and  independent  of  parliament.  The  wisdom  of  his  i 
policy  in  other  respects  may  be  doubted  ; he  ruled  more 
like  the  leader  of  a faction  than  the  king  of  a great  na- 
tion ; every  opportunity  was  taken  to  elevate  the  Lan-  i 
castrians,  and  to  humble  the  Yorkists.  The  reign  was 
by  no  means  a quiet  one,  but  the  people  took  no  part  in 
the  disturbances ; the  opposition  sprang  from  factions,  of 
which  the  puppets  were  a Simnel  and  a Warbeck.  An 
insurrection  was  no  sooner  repressed,  a rebellion  no 
sooner  subdued,  than  the  king  strengthened  bis  authority, 
and  arbitrary  power  w as  gradually  established  ; the  dan- 
ger to  which  the  kingdom  had  been  exposed,  seemed  to 
justify  every  new  encroachment,  until  the  first  of  the 
Tudors  ruled  by  force,  and  the  nation,  too  desirous  of 
tranquillity,  suffered  its  rights  to  be  taken  away  one  after 
another. 

The  measures,  of  which  the  remote  result  was  favour- 
able to  freedom,  were  of  a very  different  nature  ; some  of 


them  related  to  tbe  internal  government  of  the  country ; 
commerce  was  increased,  agriculture  was  improved,  and 
the  useful  arts  were  encouraged  and  promoted.  The 
taxes  imposed  in  this  reign,  however  oppressive,  were 
borne  by  the  people ; the  treasures  amassed  by  the  king, 
however  unjustly  acquired,  were  much  greater  than  any 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  a former  age.  Wise  laws 
were  enacted,  and  it  is  comparatively  of  little  conse- 
quence to  whom  the  merit  of  them  may  be  due.  All  tbe 
effects  of  the  king’s  policy  were  probably  unknown  at 
the  time ; while  he  humbled  the  peerage,  the  condition 
of  the  middling  and  the  lower  orders  was  improved  ; but 
it  was  not  thought  that  they  could  become  at  a future 
period  a more  formidable  enemy  than  the  aristocracy  to 
arbitrary  power.  The  personal  services  of  the  tenants 
were  now  commuted  into  rents,  and  much  about  the  same 
time  the  nobles  were  allowed  to  alienate  their  lands : the 
means  were  thus  acquired  by  the  commons  of  increasing 
their  property  and  influence  in  the  state.* 

It  is  impossible,  in  a work  of  this  nature,  to  enter  into 
details  on  any  part  of  English  history ; still  it  might  be 
considered  an  omission  to  take  no  notice  of  the  Court  of 
Star  Chamber,  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  this  reign.  It  is  not  indeed  imagined  that  it 
then  existed  in  all  its  iniquity  ; the  jurisdiction  of  the 
tribunal  was  gradually  extended.  Had  the  purposes,  for 
which  it  was  first  instituted,  been  always  adhered  to,  it 
might  have  been  more  deserving  the  praise  which  has 
l>een  bestowed  on  it  by  Bacon  ; many  deviations  had 
been  made  in  his  time,  and  if  there  were  no  reasons  to 
suspect  his  commendation,  it  was  necessary  at  least  to 
place  its  proceedings  wholly  out  of  view,  to  consider  what 
it  might  have  been,  or  even  what  it  was  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh.  The  inherent  vice  of  the  court,  if 
it  may  be  so  termed,  was  manifest  in  its  construction. 
The  judges  were  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  and  the 
lord  privy  seal  ; they  might  claim  the  assistance  of  a 
bishop,  a temporal  lord  of  the  king’s  council,  and  the 
two  chief  justices.  The  judges,  it  might  be  urged,  were 
afterwards  altered, still  they  were  always  confined  to  the 
members  of  the  council  ; they  became  more  numerous, 
but  not  more  independent.  It  may  be  right  to  observe 
that  the  encroachments  of  the  Star  Chamber  were  for  a 
lime  restrained  by  the  bishops  ; they  appear  to  have 
possessed  considerable  influence,  and  they  exerted  it  in 
mitigating  severe  penalties.*  The  power  of  the  court, 
it  is  equally  true,  was  greatly  increased  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  then  chancellor  of  England,  and  archbishop  of 
York.  It  assumed  an  almost  indefinite  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  offences,  and  it  could  inflict  any  punishment 
short  of  death  ; fine  and  imprisonment  were  tnc  earliest, 
perhaps  the  most  frequent;  the  pillory,  whipping,  brand- 
ing and  cutting  off  ears  became  common  in  later  times; 
hands  and  noses  were  cut  off  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.4 
If  subject  to  salutary  and  wise  regulations,  the  method 
of  punishing  by  fines,  may  not  be  liable  to  serious  objec- 
tions ; but  it  never  has  been  maintained  that  the  fines 
imposed  by  tbe  Star  Chamber  were  either  proportionate 
to  the  offences,  or  inflicted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
them.  It  became  customary  to  impose  fines  that  were 
wholly  ruinous  to  individuals,  and  the  judges  partici- 


• Hiatory  of  Jamea  the  Second. 
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pated  in  the  ill-gotten  wealth,  a temptation  too  great 
perhaps  for  ordinary  virtue  to  resist  in  any  age,  particu- 
larly under  the  dynasty  of  the  Tudors. 

The  influence  of  the  Star  Chamber  may  be  traced  in 
tome  parts  of  the  English  law ; the  court  did  not  exist  in 
all  its  rigour  before  the  time  of  the  Stuarts ; to  enumerate 
all  its  proceedings  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  all 
the  unjust  decisions  that  were  pronounced,  and  all  the 
cruel  punishments  that  were  inflicted,  might  fill  a volume. 
Thus  a tribunal,  which  had  been  originally  instituted  to 
restrain  the  lawless  power  of  the  nobles,  and  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  crimes  that  had  been  too  often  com- 
mitted with  impunity,  became  gradually  subversive  of 
freedom,  and  extended  its  oppressive  jurisdiction  over 
every  class  of  the  community. 

The  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  inasmuch  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  reformation,  forms  an  era  in  English  his- 
tory ; it  may  therefore  be  necessary  to  state  succinctly 
his  religious  creed  and  that  of  his  subjects;  in  reality,  it 
differed  less  from  Catholicism,  than  is  commonly  imagin- 
ed. The  creed  that  was  finally  imposed  on  Englishmen 
by  the  monarches  contained  in  the  law  of  the  six  articles, 
which  are  confirmatory  of  the  Catholic  faith.  It  was  the 
boast  of  Henry,  that  he  retained  the  religion  of  Rome, 
after  having  shaken  off  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  Ac- 
cording to  the  first  article,  there  remains  no  substance 
of  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  after 
the  consecration,  but  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine, 
the  natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  According  to  the 
second,  the  communion  in  both  kinds  is  not  necessary  to 
the  salvation  of  all  persons  by  the  law  of  God.  Thirdly, 
priests  may  not  marry  by  the  law  of  God.  Fourthly, 
vows  of  chastity  ought  to  be  observed  by  the  law  of  God. 
Fifthly,  the  use  of  private  masses  ought  to  be  continued, 
since  they  arc  agreeable  to  God’s  law,  and  men  derive 
great  benefit  from  them.  Lastly,  auricular  confession  is 
expedient  and  necessary,  and  ought  to  be  retained  by 
the  church. 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  while 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  was  protector,  that  the  actual 
reformation  look  place  in  England.  It  was  then  that 
prayers  to  saints  were  declared  superstitious,  and  that 
masses,  dirges  and  prayers  in  a foreign  tongue,  were  pro- 
hibited. To  write  or  speak  against  the  dispensation  of 
the  sacrament  in  both  kinds  was  made  unlawful  by  act 
of  parliament,  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  was 
introduced,  and  the  statute  of  the  six  articles  was  re- 
pealed. In  this  drama,  the  king  and  the  nobles  were  the 
principal  actors  ; it  may  be  inferred  that  the  people  were 
not  ripe  for  the  change,  because  insurrections  oroke  out  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  because  it  was  easy  in  the 
next  reign,  to  bring  back  the  nation  to  its  ancient  faith.* 
The  Pope,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  might  have  been 
more  compliant ; his  refusal  was  certainly  a deviation 
from  the  usual  policy  of  Rome,  but  one  for  which  the 
state  of  Europe  sufficiently  accounts.*  The  power  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  continuing  on  the  ascendant  in  Italy, 
Clement  the  Seventh  concluded  a treaty  with  him  on 
the  most  advantageous  terms ; the  latter  obtainod  the 
great  object  of  his  desire ; the  Medici  were  restored,  and 
Tuscan  liberty  was  lost.  The  taking  of  Genoa,  and  the 


* £-*7  on  the  English  Constitution,  by  Lord  John  Russell. 

* This  sentence,  and  the  following,  doubtless  refer  to  the  Pope’s 
refusal  to  annul  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Catharine  of  Spain.  The 
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destruction  of  the  French  army  in  Naples,  compelled 
Francis  to  submit  to  the  league  of  Cambray ; Henry  was 
deserted  by  his  allies,  and  the  Pope  sacrificed  the  in- 
terests of  the  church  to  those  of  his  family.  If  a differ- 
ent policy  had  been  pursued,  the  separation  from  the 
catholic  church  might  have  been  retarded  ; to  prevent  it 
from  ever  taking  place,  was  beyond  the  power  of  any 
l English  monarch  or  any  Roman  pontiff 

Vanity  and  presumption  were  as  conspicuous  in  tbe 
| character  of  Henry,  as  cruelty  and  ungovernable  passion ; 
J.  these  may  have  been  the  immediate  causes  of  the  rup- 
} ture,  but  the  wealth  of  the  church  increased  the  resources 
of  the  king,  and  rendered  him  independent  of  his  people. 
Never  had  so  much  been  gained  by  the  crown  from  the 
confiscations  that  followed  subdued  rebellions,  as  from 
the  suppression  of  monasteries.  The  clear  yearly  reve- 
nue was  rated  at  £ 131 ,607,  but,  according  to  Bishop 
i Bumet,  it  amounted  to  ten  times  the  sum;  although  the 
last  sum  may  have  been  overrated,  the  other,  it  is  cer- 
tain, was  much  too  low  ; besides,  it  is  well  known  to 
have  been  the  practice  of  the  courtiers  to  undervalue 
the  estates,  that  they  might  purchase  them  on  easy  terms. 
The  king,  it  is  said,  was  advised  to  divide  the  abbey 
lands,  and  to  make  them  over  on  easy  terms  to  the  nobles 
and  gentry  ; if  they  were  bound,  it  was  argued,  by  the 
ties  of  private  interest,  there  could  never  be  a lasting 
reconciliation  with  the  court  of  Rome.  The  soundness 
of  the  argument  was  made  evident  in  Mary’s  reign,  for 
' although  her  parliaments  exhibited  the  most  perfect  obse- 
quiousness in  all  matters  relative  to  religion,  they  could 
never  be  made  to  consent  to  the  alienation  of  the  church 
lands.  The  justice  or  injustice  of  Henry  the  Eighth’s 
conduct  has  been  maintained  by  different  writers  accord- 
ing to  their  protestant  or  catholic  views.  These  lands 
escheated  not  necessarily  to  the  crown  because  the  au- 
thority of  the  pope  was  denied ; but  the  seizure  of  them, 
it  is  asserted,  was  a violation  of  private  property  ; there 
is  some  difference,  however,  between  the  pro|>eriy  of 
individuals  and  of  corporations  ; the  one  is  considered 
more  sacred  than  the  other.®  The  justice  of  the  meas- 
ure may  be  call«*c!  in  question,  but  the  advantages  of  it 
cannot  be  reasonably  doubted.  The  weakness  and 
almost  total  extinction  of  the  nobility  accounts  for  tho 
despotic  sway  of  the  Tudors ; to  strengthen  the  aris- 
tocracy, therefore,  was  to  raise  a barrier  against  farther 
: encroachments; ; now,  with  a few  exceptions,  all  the  great 
English  families  rose  first  into  notice  in  the  time  of  Henry 
i the  Eighth ; the  weight  of  their  influence  was  thrown 
into  the  opposite  scale  ; it  became  adverse  to  tyranny. 
Independently  of  this  high  consideration,  much  benefit 
resulted  from  the  diffusion  of  property  ; in  those  days 
the  English  nobles  were  given  to  profuse  hospitality  ; 
they  now  encourage  the  liberal  and  the  useful  arts.  Many 
of  the  church  lands  had  been  left  by  pious  persons  on 
condition  of  performing  masses  for  their  souls,  or  other 
c$tamonies,  which,  although  sanctioned  by  the  church, 
are  deemed  superstitious.  The  necessary  consequence 
of  such  property  remaining  in  such  hands,  was  to  pro- 
mote idleness  and  mendicity,  to  encourage  ignorance, 
and  to  check  improvement  by  an  obstinate  adherence  to 
antiquated  customs  and  erroneous  opinions. 


I preceding,  u it  now  stands,  to  the  reign  of  Edwird  VI.;  bat  it  might 
equally  apply  to  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.— P. 
| ' Tbe  question  has  been  ably  treated  by  the  learned  Mr.  Hallam. 
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I£  Henry  the  Eighth  was  tyrannical,  parliament  put 
the  seal  ol  its  authority  to  the  laws  which  confirmed 
arbitrary  power.  The  first  jmrt  of  the  reign  is  distin- 
guished by  the  persecution  of  heretics,  the  last  by  the 
murder  of  catholics ; in  short,  no  man’s  life  was  safe, 
who  believed  more  or  less  in  matters  of  religion  than  the 
monarch  prescribed.  If  the  king  wished  to  repudiate  his 
queen,  parliament  condemned  heron  the  most  unjust  and 
frivolous  pretexts.  If  any  man  eminent  for  learning  or  vir- 
tue incurred  the  royal  displeasure,  he  was  put  to  death, but 
without  any  violation  of  the  forms  and  ceremonial  of  law. 
The  peoplecould  not  contend  against  the  impetuosity  of  the 
prince,  and  the  abject  complacency  of  parliament.  The 
king  threatened  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  refractory  commons, 
and  the  threat  silenced  the  loudest  munnurers.  To  levy 
an  oppressive  tax,  archbishop  Morton  used  an  unanswera- 
ble argument ; the  merchants  who  lived  sumptuously  were 
informed  that  their  wealth  was  evident  from  tlieii  expen- 
diture ; those  who  lived  frugally,  it  was  urged  by  the  same 
person,  must  have  amassed  great  sums  by  economy  ; both 
were  forced  to  contribute.  On  one  occasion,  an  attempt 
to  raise  a sixth  on  the  goods  of  the  laity,  and  a fourth  on 
those  of  the  clergy,  was  resisted  ; the  commissioners  were 
recalled,  ami  the  project  was  abandoned. 

Queen  Elizabeth  bad  the  merit  of  having  first  firmly 
established  the  protestant  religion ; in  the  reign  of  the 
same  princess,  England  rose  to  a state  of  greatness,  of 
which  there  had  been  no  parallel  in  past  times.  It  is 
doubtful  if  there  ever  was  a greater  queen  in  any  other 
country  ; it  is  certain  she  was  superior  to  English  sove- 
reigns in  the  art  of  ruling.  In  her  reign,  England  became 
the  guardian  of  the  protestant  faith,  the  mistress  of  the 
sea,  the  scourge  of  Spain,  and  the  mediatrix  of  the  fac- 
tions in  France.  The  nature  of  the  government,  how- 
ever, was  very  different  from  the  present.  The  vague 
jurisdiction  of  the  Star  Chamber  extended  to  whatever 
was  not  cognizable  at  common  law.  The  established 
church  was  guarded  by  the  high  court  of  commission  for 
ecclesiastical  affairs ; it  punished  with  equal  severity  the 
catholics  on  the  one  side,  and  the  puritans  on  the  other; 
boundaries  were  assigned  to  faith,  and  men  were  command- 
ed to  believe  particular  tenets  and  speculativ  e doctrines. 
The  right  of  printing  was  not  only  a monopoly,  but  the  fa- 
vored few  who  enjoved  it,  were  restrained  by  a most  vigi- 
lant censorship.  T^he  importation  of  foreign  books  was 
prohibited,  and  some  individuals  were  punished  for  hav- 
ing the  works  of  catholics  in  their  possession.  Judges 
allowed  themselves  an  extraordinary  latitude,  and  they 
could  do  so  with  impunity,  while  the  semblance  of  juries 
was  all  that  had  been  preserved,  and  while  fines  and  im- 
prisonment awaited  every  juryman  who  gave  a verdict 
according  to  his  conscience.  The  royal  proclamations 
had  the  force  of  statutes,  ami  such  a power  seems  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  a mixed  monarchy.  While 
these  acts  of  injustice  were  committed,  many  persons,  it 
is  undeniable,  were  not  forgetful  of  ancient  nglits,  and  if 
they  were  unsuccessful  in  maintaining  them,  it  must  be 
attributed  to  the  profound  dissimulation,  the  consummate 
wisdom,  and  the  extreme  popularity  of  the  queen.  It 
required  all  the  address  of  Elizabeth  to  maintain  the  pre- 
rogatives of  which  she  was  so  jealous ; had  a tess  able 
hand  guided  the  government,  the  people  might  have 
vindicated  their  rignts.  Knowing  the  danger  of  having 
recourse  to  parliaments,  the  queen  practised  the  utmost 
economy ; in  truth,  the  new  institutions  were  subversive  of 


! the  old,  both  could  never  be  amalgamated,  and  the  sur- 
| est  method  of  establishing  the  former,  was  to  destroy  the 
latter  ; this,  however,  no  English  sovereign  was  able  to 
accomplish.  To  grant  subsidies,  which  could  not  be 
raised  by  any  other  method,  to  propose  statutes,  which 
were  not  binding  without  their  consent,  to  examine 
grievances,  and  to  obtain  their  redress  either  by  law  or 
by  petition  to  the  crown,  were  the  acknowledged  privi- 
leges of  the  commons.  The  speaker  claimed  the  free- 
dom of  debate  and  free  access  to  the  royal  person  at  the 
commencement  of  every  session.  The  history  of  the 
house  of  commons  brightens  the  darkest  pages  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  queen,  some  commons  insisted, 
was  amenable  to  the  laws  ; others  connected  the  cause  of 
the  nurilan*  with  that  of  freedom.  Morice  wrote  a let- 
ter from  his  prison  to  l^ord  Burleigh,  expressing  his  sor- 
row for  having  offended  the  sovereign,  but  avowing  his 
resolution  to  strive,  while  life  should  last,  for  freedom  of 
conscience,  public  justice,  and  the  liberties  of  his  country.* 
Every  member  in  the  house  of  commons,  it  was  admitted, 
is  deputed  to  serve  not  only  his  constituents,  but  the 
whole  kingdom,  a power  never  possessed  by  the  parlia- 
ments of  Paris,  or  by  the  deputations  of  the  estates  of 
other  countries ; it  resulted  in  England  from  the  election 
of  non-resident  burgesses.  The  commons  wrested  the 
right  of  monopolies,  which  the  queen  termed  44  the  bright- 
est gem  in  her  crown,  the  fairest  flower  in  her  garden/’ 

On  the  whole,  if  the  people  submitted  to  encroach- 
ments on  their  rights,  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  illus- 
trious qualities  of  the  princess,  to  tho  wisdom  and  talents 
of  her  advisers,  to  such  men  as  Cecil  and  Bacon ; but 
in  the  latter  years  of  her  reign,  the  nation  became 
weary  of  her  sway,  and  the  spirit  of  freedom  revived  in 
, England. 

If  the  affection  of  a people  for  their  rulers  depends  in 
any  degree  on  the  prosperity  of  their  country,  the  na- 
tion had  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  queen ; 
j never  before  was  the  commerce  of  England  so  important, 

; its  shipping  more  numerous,  or  industry  more  flourishing. 

; The  trade  to  Russia  and  Persia  was,  perhaps,  the  first 
i indication  in  England  of  that  commercial  enterprise, 

I which  forms  so  striking  a feature  in  the  history  of  the 
! sixteenth  century.  The  earliest  commercial  treaty  be- 
I tween  the  English  and  the  Ottomans  was  concluded  in 
! 1575,  and  the  former  derived  many  advantages  in  con- 
! sequence  of  their  direct  communication  with  Turkey. 

| Thus,  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  who  had  enjoyed  al- 
! most  exclusively  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Levant,  were 
gradually  supplanted  by  the  English. 

The  establishment  of  an  East  India  company  was  the 
last,  and  in  its  results,  the  most  important  event  during 
the  reign.  The  original  stock  of  a company  destined  to 
■ govern  territory,  more  extensive  and  more  populous  than 
the  Homan  Empire,  amounted  only  to  £74,000;  their 
first  fleet  consisted  of  four  ships  under  the  conduct  of 
Captain  Lancaster. 

The  bigoted  Philip  and  his  sanguinary  general  contrili- 
uted  most  to  increase  the  internal  resources  of  England. 
The  Flemish  manufacturers  who  fled  before  the  Duke 
| of  Alva,  were  received  by  Elizabeth  with  kindness  ; they 
| peopled  the  deserted  streets  of  Canterbury,  Maidstone, 
| Norwich,  Southampton  and  other  towns,  and  they  taught 
| the  inhabitants  to  manufacture  important  articles.  It 
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was  in  the  same  reign  that  the  ingenious  Mr.  Lee  erect- 
ed a loom  of  his  own  invention  for  weaving  silk  stockings. 
Knives  were  first  made  in  London  about  the  year  1563 ; 
it  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  English  cutlery  is  now 
superior  to  any  other.  The  first'  pin  manufactory  was 
established  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  year  1566  that  Elias  Grouse,  a German, 
taught  the  English  the  art  of  making  needles. 

The  activity  which  pervaded  every  brancji  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  Elizabeth,  was  communicated  to  indi- 
viduals ; navigators  sailed  round  the  globe,  and  voyages 
of  discovery  were  made  with  success.  But  it  cannot  be 
disputed  that  commerce  might  have  been  extended,  and 
the  wealth  of  the  country  increased,  had  the  queen  fol- 
lowed a different  policy  ; her  avarice  and  importunate 
favorites  prompted  her  to  grant  monopolies  and  exclu- 
sive privileges,  injurious  to  an  industrious  community. 

It  would  ho  incorrect  to  follow  the  example  of  differ- 
ent writers,  and  to  attribute  the  origin  of  the  poor  law's 
to  a statute  passed  in  this  reign.  It  is  declared  in  the 
forty-third  of  Elizabeth  that  the  aged  and  infirm  should 
be  maintained,  but  that  the  strong  and  healthy  should  be 
made  to  work.  To  provide  for  all  the  old  and  infirm 
poor,  although  practicable,  may  not  be  expedient ; it 
tends  to  weaken  individual  exertion,  and  to  render  men 
indifferent  about  providing  for  the  wants  of  old  age.  It 
is  needless  to  ada  that  to  furnish  employment  to  all  the 
healthy  and  robust  is  in  ordinary  cases  beyond  the  power 
of  government.  The  English  system  of  poor  laws,  so 
different  from  that  of  most  countries,  may  be  attributed 
to  two  causes,  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  poor  at 
the  Reformation,  then  deprived  of  the  charitable  aid  and 
the  means  of  subsistence,  which  they  received  from  the 
monasteries,  and  the  rapid  and  great  increase  in  the  price 
of  provisions,  which  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  act  of  1601  is  framed  with  all  the  deliberation  and 
w'isdom  for  which  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth  were  so  re- 
markable, and  if  it  bad  been  strictlv  enforced,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  in  England  might  have  been  little  differ- 
ent from  that  of  those  in  Scotland.  It  was  thought  after- 
wards obligatory  on  the  government  to  find  work  for  all 
the  unemployed,  and  in  dear  seasons  to  make  up  to 
those  who  had  families,  the  difference  between  the  price 
of  bread  and  the  rate  of  wages.  Tim  meaning  of  the  act 
was  thus  perverted  by  the  ignorance  or  unfitness  of  over- 
seers, ana  by  the  method  in  which  relief  was  afforded. 

It  might  be  important  to  determine  the  gradual  exten- 
sion of  the  poor  law's,  but  unfortunately  little  information 
can  be  obtained  from  the  imperfect  slate  of  the  earlier 
records.  The  number  of  persons  receiving  parochial  aid 
is  said  to  havo  amounted  about  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  as  large  a portion  as  at  present,  or  to 
one-tenth  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales.*  The 
money  collected  for  the  purpose  cannot  be  ascertained ; 
it  is  not  supposed,  however,  to  have  been  much  less  than 
£ 1 ,000,000.  The  long  peace  and  the  reduced  rate  in  the 
price  of  provisions  which  followed  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
were  favourable  to  the  diminution  of  poor  rates.  The 
average  amount  of  them  during  the  three  years  ending 
with  1750,  did  not  exceed  £700,000.  Considerable 
additions  were  afterwards  made ; in  1760  they  amounted 
to  £985,000,  and  in  1770  to  £1,306,000.  The  con- 
test with  the  North  American  colonies,  the  decline  of 
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trade,  and  the  suspension  of  undertakings,  in  consequenoe 
of  the  want  of  capital,  or  the  higher  rates  of  interest, 
which  capital  commanded,  raised  them  in  1780  to 
£1,774,000.  The  increase  in  the  population,  and  the 
war  that  followed  the  French  revolution,  rendered  the 
price  of  bread  so  disproportionate  to  that  of  labour  that 
the  poor  rates  rose  in  1800  to  £3.861,000,  in  1810 
to  £5,407,000,  and  in  1812,  to  £6,680,000.  The 
average  amount  of  them  since  the  year  1812  has  been 
equal  to  more  than  £6,000,000. 

Workhouses  are  in  some  degree  peculiar  to  England, 
for  they  are  not,  as  in  other  countries,  hospitals  or  houses 
of  correction.  The  plan  of  them  was  established  about 
a century  ago,  but  it  was  greatly  extended  by  an  act, 
which  is  commonly  called  Gilbert's  act,  from  the  name 
of  the  member  by  whom  it  was  proposed.  The  object 
of  the  act  w as  to  obtain  from  a number  assembled  in  the 
same  place,  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  a minute 
division  of  labour,  and  a joint  disbursement ; magistrates 
were  authorized  to  consider  any  large  workhouse  as  a 
common  receptacle  for  the  poor  throughout  an  area 
of  twenty  miles.  However  just  the  theoretical  princi- 
ples on  which  these  institutions  were  founded  may  ap- 
pear, much  practical  advantage  has  not  been  derived  from 
them  : the  inmates  are  not  separated  according  to  their 
ages,  their  habits,  or  their  pursuits,  and  the  division  of 
labour  has  not  been  carried  to  any  degree  of  minuteness. 

It  is  the  effect  of  the  poor  laws  to  lower  the  rate  of 
wages,  and  although  they  were  productive  of  no  other 
evil,  that  alone  renders  them  hurtful  to  the  labouring 
classes.  It  appears  from  the  following  table  that  the 
wages  of  the  country  labourers,  estimated  according  to 
the  quantity  of  provisions  they  may  command,  have 
continually  decreased  from  the  year  1742  to  1808. 


Period* 

Weekly  Pay. 

Wheat  per 
quarter. 

Wage*  in  Pints 
of  Wheat. 

174-2  to  175-2 

s.  d. 
6 0 

s.  d. 

30  0 

10-2 

17C1  to  1770 

7 6 

4-2  6 

90 

1780  to  1790 

8 0 

51  ‘2 

80 

1795  to  1799 

9 0 

70  8 

65 

1800  to  1808 

11  0 

86  8 

60 

Although  other  articles,  particularly  clothing,  have 
fallen  in  price  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
condition  of  the  lower  orders,  it  is  certain,  has  not  been 
improved.  The  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  grain,  so 
common  in  England,  are  more  severely  felt  by  the  same 
class  than  by  any  other  of  the  community.  In  dear  sea- 
sons, the  mortality  among  those  whose  means  of  sub- 
sistence are  partly  derived  from  poor  rates,  is  generally 
greatest. 


Year*. 

Average  price  of 
Wheat  per  quarter. 

Deaths- 

1801 

s.  d. 
118  3 

55,965 

1804 

60  1 

44,794 

1807 

73  3 

48,118 

1810 

106  2 

64,864 

The  great  objection  against  the  poor  laws,  consists  in  the 
inducement  which  they  offer  to  the  lower  orders  to  con- 
tract early  marriages,  and  to  depress  their  circumstances 
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by  an  undue  increase  of  their  numbers : in  other  respects, 
their  effect  is  very  pernicious  ; the  poor  are  exposed  to 
the  petty  tyranny  and  oppression  of  parish  officers,  and 
gradually  habituated  to  all  the  vices  that  spring  from 
humiliating  dependence.  It  may  be  urged  that  whatever 
tends  to  make  them  less  dependent  on  parochial  relief, 
tends  also  to  improve  their  condition.  This  is  best  done 
by  removing  the  taxes,  which  are  imposed  on  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  which,  from  that  very  circumstance, 
press  most  heavily  on  the  poor.  Such  taxes  may  be 
compared  in  their  effects  to  dear  com  ; in  other  words, 
the  increased  rate  of  wages  by  no  means  corresponds 
with  them.  Much  good  has  already  been  accomplished 
by  taking  away  the  taxes  on  different  articles  ; those  on 
beer  and  sea-borne  coal,  which  have  been  lately  repeal- 
ed, are  likely  to  be  followed  with  similar  results.  The 
increasing  resources  of  the  country,  and  a judicious  plan 
of  taxation,  may  lead  in  time  to  many  improvements,  if 
not  to  a total  change,  of  the  present  system. 

Adhering  to  the  order  of  time,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
remark  that  the  law  by  which  every  parish  was  obliged 
to  repair  its  own  reads  by  four  days  labour  of  its  in- 
habitants passed  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary.  The 
first  act  on  a subject  so  much  connected  with  the  pros- 
perity of  a country,  dates  from  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First,  but  it  was  intended  to  prevent  robbery  rather  than 
to  improve  the  means  of  communication  from  one  place 
to  another.  The  roads  in  several  districts  were  amend- 
ed, in  conformity  to  different  laws  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
It  was  not,  however,  before  the  reign  ol  Charles  the 
Second,  that  turnpikes  were  established,  and  that  those 
who  reap  the  advantages  of  easy  conveyance,  were  made 
to  contribute  the  necessary  expense.  The  rate  of  travel- 
ling in  those  days  was  very  slow ; Cowley  having  retires! 
from  the  hum  of  men,  invited  his  friend  Sprat  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  St.  Ann’s  Hill,  and  informed  him  that 
he  might  sleep  the  first  night  at  Hampton  Town ; the 
same  journey  may  now  be  performed  before  breakfast. 
When  at  a later  period,  Sir  Francis  Wronghcad  was 
chosen  member  of  Parliament,  great  preparations  were 
made  for  his  journey  to  town,  and  many  accidents  hap- 
pened by  the  way,  all  of  which  were  owing  to  the  bad- 
ness of  the  roads.  A member  at  present,  when  there 
is  a call  of  the  house,  orders  post  horses  from  the  next 
stage,  and  calculates  the  hour  of  his  arrival  at  West- 
minster.* 

The  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  annada,  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  subsequent  war  with  Spain,  and  the  romantic  at- 
tempt of  twenty  thousand  volunteers  under  the  com- 
mand of  Norris  and  Drake,  to  place  Don  Antonio  on  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  shewed  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  people  were  animated.  An  alarm  having  been  given 
of  a second  Spanish  invasion  in  the  year  1599,  the  queen 
equipped  a fleet,  and  levied  an  army  in  a fortnight  to 
oppose  it;  from  this  promptness,  foreigners  formed  a 
very  high  notion  of  the  resources  of  England.  But  if  it 
were  necessary  to  enter  into  statistical  details,  it  might 
be  shewn  that  the  single  county  of  Lancashire,  from  the 
resources  of  its  manufactures  and  extensive  commerce, 
can  now  offer  a more  effectual  resistance  to  an  enemy, 


* Chalmers  on  the  Dommtic  Economy  of  Britain. 
b Many  inetancea  in  which  old  law*  were  epnealed  to  in  rain,  are 
to  be  found  in  t he  works  of  Lingard,  Hallam,  and  other  writere. 


than  the  whole  kingdom  could  have  done  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

The  Tudor  line  having  presided  over  the  destinies  of 
England,  during  a period  ol  nearly'  a hundred  and  twenty 
years,  ended  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Stuarts,  a family  less  skilled  in  the  art  of 
ruling  than  their  predecessors,  less  conspicuous  for  their 
great  qualities,  and  better  adapted  to  adorn  a private 
| station,  than  to  govern  a kingdom  in  troublous  times. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  English  history,  must  be  con- 
j vinccd  that  very  valuable  rights  were  obtained  at  an 
1 early  period  from  different  sovereigns  ; ever  since  the 
i barons  wrested  from  John  the  great  charter  of  their  lib- 
erties, the  government,  unless  that  charter  had  been 
violated,  could  never  have  been  a pure  monarchy.  But 
in  a rude  age,  government  depended  more  on  the  charac- 
1 ter  of  princes,  than  on  the  force  of  laws ; concessions 
j reluctantly  made  by  one  king,  were  little  regarded  by 
| his  more  able  or  more  fortunate  successor,  and  the  sway 
of  the  Plantagenets  was  milder  than  that  of  the  Tudors. 
Institutions  subversive  of  freedom  were  first  introduced 
and  gradually  sanctioned,  if  they  were  not  accompanied 
with  the  most  pernicious  consequences ; the  ancient 
laws,  it  may  be  recollected,  were  never  repealed  ; on 
the  contrary,  their  authority  was  often  asserted  in  par- 
liament, at  a time  when  their  power  was  of  no  effect.1' 
It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  people  must  either 
vindicate  their  rights,  which  could  only  lie  done  by  pre- 
venting regal  encroachment,  and  by  making  kings  sub- 
ject not  superior  to  the  laws,  or  give  up  for  ever  the 
great  work  which  their  ancestors  had  begun.  A family 
unable  to  maintain,  and  unwilling  to  give  up  what  they 
considered  their  prerogative,  ascended  the  throne,  when 
the  people  were  more  powerful  than  at  a former  period, 
and  w'hen  their  additional  power  was  not  so  much  the 
consequence  of  greater  wealth  as  of  greater  knowledge. 
The  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  which  may 
be  dated  in  England  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had 
enabled  the  higher  orders  to  form  better  and  juster  no- 
tions on  the  subject  of  government.  The  stern  puritans, 
now  acquainted  with  the  abuses  of  the  Romish  church, 
were  naturally  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  freedom  ; their 
inflexible  spirit  might  have  been  prognosticated  from  the 
first  petition  that  was  presented  to  James  on  his  read  to 
London,  and  fortunate  had  it  been  for  his  family  and  the 
happiness  of  the  kingdom,  had  he  acceded  to  its  terms. 
But  such  lessons  left  little  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
king ; his  learning  betrayed  his  inrapacitv  to  govern  ; 
his  notions  of  kingly  power  accorded  ill  botn  with  public 
opinion  and  English  institutions.  The  puritans  could  by 
no  means  admit  of  a comparison  between  the  regal  and 
the  divine  government,  but  according  to  the  sovereign, 
the  one  was  emblematic  of  the  other,  and  resistance  to 
either  was  impious.  Such  doctrines  were  avowed  by  a 
prince,  wrho  had  no  legitimate  right  to  the  throne  of 
England,  and  although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
may  have  possessed  a more  sacred  title,  founded  on  the 
people’s  choice,  still  it  is  certain  he  must  have  despised 
it  for  other  reasons  than  that  it  was  contrary  to  a positive 
enactment.*  The  acknowledgment,  more  than  the  exer- 
cise of  absolute  power,  gratified  the  weakness  of  the 


« “The  declaration,  which  Mr.  Home  asserts  EIHtabeth  to  hare 
j made  on  her  deeUt-bed,  intimating  her  wish  that  her  kinaman,  the 
||  king  of  the  Scuta,  ahuuld  ancoeea  her,  ie  not  confirmed  by  cotem- 
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prince,  but  his  doctrines  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
existence  of  a limited  monarchy.  They  were  put  in 
practice  by  venal  judges  and  an  ambitious  priesthood, 
fay  a sort  of  sophistry,  difficult  to  understand,  it  was 
declared  in  England,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  king's 
power  is  of  two  kinds,  a power  ordinary,  and  a power 
absolute.  “ He  is  above  the  law  by  his  absolute  power, 
and  though  for  the  better  and  equal  course  of  making 
laws,  he  do  admit  the  three  estates  into  council,  yet  this 
in  divers  learned  men's  opinion  is  not  of  constraint,  but 
of  his  own  benignity,  or  by  reason  of  the  promise  made 
upon  oath  at  the  lime  of  his  coronation.  Of  these  two 
one  must  be  true,  either  that  the  king  must  be  above  the 
parliament,  that  is  the  positive  laws  of  the  kingdom,  or 
else  not  an  absolute  king,  and  I hold  it  incontrovertible 
that  the  king  of  England  is  an  absolute  king."11  The  de- 
cisions of  judges  were  influenced  by  this  strange  doctrine. 

The  clergy  were  well  aware  that  their  authority  was 
derivetWrora  the  king,  and  if  they  were  the  most  strenu- 
ous assertors  of  his  power  absolute,  it  was  from  motives 
connected  with  their  own  aggrandizement.  The  convo- 
cation held  in  1606,  drew  up  a set  of  canons,  and  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  mention,  that  the  tenets  to  which  the 
bishops  gave  the  sanction  of  their  name,  might  have 
alarmed  the  most  indifferent.  The  origin  of  government 
is  not  traced  to  popular  election,  but  to  the  authority 
that  a flit  her  has  over  his  family  ; the  power  of  kings  is 
of  God ; that  of  the  parliament,  only  of  man ; passive 
obedience  in  every  case  is  inculcated.  The  character  of 
the  king  was  ill  adapted  to  sustain  his  lofty  pretensions  ; 
although  a stranger,  his  conduct  was  generally  at  vari- 
ance with  the  opinions  or  prejudices  of  his  people  ; in- 
deed, one  effect  of  his  learning  was  to  heighten  his 
contempt  of  public  opinion.  The  English  have  been 
considered  a loyal  people,  but  few  amongst  them  either 
loved  or  feared  James,  and  his  government  exhibited  a 
strange  contrast  with  that  of  Elizabeth.  Dignity  was 
incompatible  with  his  easy  but  passionate  temper,  with 
a character  in  which  pusillanimity  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous feature;  accordingly,  his  parliaments  became 
indifferent  to  his  noisy  threats,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
assert  that  he  compromised  national  honour,  and  disgust- 
ed his  subjects,  by  his  peaceful  policy  towards  Spain. 

The  commons,  during  the  whole  of  this  reign,  never 
lost  si^ht  of  one  great  object — their  country’s  freedom. 
The  right  of  impeachment,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse, 
was  restored  by  their  efforts  ; they  asserted  their  privi- 
lege to  debate  on  all  matters  of  public  concern,  and 
resisted  the  authority  of  proclamations.  The  king  had 
issued  a proclamation,  according  to  which  certain  build- 
ings should  be  pulled  down,  but  this  was  declared  unlaw- 
ful ; in  other  words,  a sovereign  cannot,  by  a proclama- 
tion, create  an  offence  where  none  had  before  existed. 

The  exclusive  privilege  of  the  commons  to  determine 
contested  elections  was  put  in  this  reign  beyond  the 
reach  of  controversy.  Much,  however,  was  still  im- 
perfect ; others  had  to  finish  what  was  now  commenced. 

pantry  authority.  The  determination  of  the  qurea  t council  to  pro- 
claim Ilia  acresainn  could  give  him  no  right  to  the  throne.  It  might 
be  aliovrn  that  the  choice  of  the  nation  was  in  his  favour,  although 
then  choice  was  not  expressed  by  suffrages,  or  any  formal  deed.  It 
may  be  doubted,  however,  in  a legal  point  of  view,  If  the  nation  could 
exercise  such  a power  in  the  present  instance,  because  it  was  contrary 
to  a provision  in  Ute  will  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  had  been  ratified 
by  a solemn  act  of  the  legislature.  A king  of  England,  with  the  con- 
sent of  parliament,  can  make  such  statutes  to  limit  the  succession  ss 


The  nation  were  animated  with  the  hope  of  freedom ; 
this  sentiment  pervaded,  with  one  exception,  every  order 
of  the  community,  but  the  excepted  order  was  the  priest- 
hood. The  clergy,  in  their  vain  attempt  to  realize  the 
dreams  of  their  monarch,  brought  against  them  the  hatred 
of  the  people ; popish  ceremonies  were  still  retained, 
these  were  offensive  to  the  greater  number,  and  the  law 
of  uniformity,  establishing  one  rule  of  faith  throughout 
the  kingdom,  connected  religious  with  civil  liberty. 

No  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  prince  to  the  great 
change  in  public  opinion,  the  disputes  between  the  crown 
and  the  commons,  and  the  imprisonment  of  Coke,  Sel- 
den,  Pym,  Mallory  and  Phillips,  prepared  the  way  for 
“ the  fatal  contests,  which  marked  with  a line  of  blood 
the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts.” 

Elizabeth  is  justly  hated  on  account  of  her  conduct  to 
the  unfortunate  Mary,  but  James  was  guilty  of  the  blood 
of  another  victim,  the  no  less  unfortunate  although  less 
celebrated  Arabella  Stuart ; the  state  policy  that  influ- 
enced the  two  sovereigns  was  in  both  cases  the  same. 
A magnanimous  prince  would  never  have  condemned 
the  great  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ; his  execution,  and  the 
proceedings  during  his  long  imprisonment,  prove  the 
timidity  and  injustice  of  the  king.  The  best  feelings  of 
the  nation  were  outraged  at  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  ; the  weakness  of  the  king  was  made  manifest 
by  the  influence  of  his  favourite,  and  to  pardon  Somerset 
was  to  participate  in  his  crimes.  These  and  other  trans- 
actions shewed  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  power  of  the 
crown,  and  of  hindering  princes  from  perverting  just 
laws.  The  subserviency  and  venality  oi  judges  may  be 
ranked  among  the  indirect  sources  of  corruption.  It 
would  be  incorrect  to  infer,  from  the  penalty  imposed 
on  the  great  Bacon,  that  bribery  was  of  rare  occurrence  ; 
the  sentence  passed  against  him  has  been  considered  a 
harsh  one,  and  it  is  certain  that  other  judges,  guilty  of 
like  offences,  were  more  fortunate  in  their  obscurity. 

No  period  of  English  history  has  been  more  diligently 
examined  than  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles,  both  on 
account  of  the  great  lessons  it  affords,  and  because  it  is 
intimatelv  connected  with  the  rise  of  freedom.  But  the 
events  of  this  memorable  reign  are  foreign  to  the  nature 
of  the  present  work  ; even  to  mention  such  only  as  are 
connected  with  the  progress  of  the  constitution,  is  incom- 
patible with  its  limits.  If  liberty  was  the  end  in  view,  it 
may  be  regretted  that  other  means  wore  not  employed 
to  obtain  it.  If  the  royal  prerogative  was  stretched  be- 
yond its  just  boundaries,  little  advantage  could  be  gamed 
by  transferring  arbitrary  power  from  the  king  to  the 
commons.  Charles  had  recourse  to  the  last  argument  of 
kings,  but  it  was  not  until  the  commons  had  left  him  only 
the  trappings  of  royalty,  nor  before  the  due  influence  of 
the  upper-house  was  destroyed.  It  may  then  be  doubted 
if  any  concessions,  even  a presbyterian  establishment,  or 
the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  could  have  effected  a lasting 
reconciliation  between  the  king  and  his  people,  such  wrere 
the  fatal  effects  of  his  insincerity  and  too  great  facility. 

may  wtm  fit.  An  act,  poxeed  in  the  9Mk  y*ar  of  Henry  th*  Eighth, 
con  finned  hiii  la*t  will,  signed  with  hit  own  hand.  The  *occe*>uon 
vu  ihtii  limited  to  the  iamie  of  hix  own  children,  and  »n  default  of 
then),  to  the  descend* nl*  of  hix  younger  »i»ter  Mary,  duchexa  of  Suf- 
folk, before  thoae  of  Margaret,  queen  of  the  Scot*.  The  descendant* 
of  Mary  were  olive  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth.”  HaJW.  Couatitu- 
tionnl  Ilwtory  of  England,  chapter  vi. 
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But  the  triumph  of  the  commons  was  of  short  duration  ; 
independents  succeeded  presbyterians,  and  republicans 
yielded  to  a military  tyranny,  that  was  established  in  the 
government  of  Cromwell.  Many  causes  contributed  to 
tnese  calamities,  but  the  consideration  of  them  belongs 
not  to  the  present  subject.  While  it  is  admitted  that  the  _ 
eople  abused  their  victory,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
cc  tarnations  of  churchmen,  and  the  intrigues  of  courtiers,  • 
were  attended  with  the  worst  effects.  The  king  was  thus 
persuaded  of  his  right  to  absolute  dominion,  and  to  an 
uncontrolled  power,  not  only  over  the  temporal,  but  spir- 
itual concents  of  his  people.  To  obtain  what  he  believed 
bis  right,  a policy,  which  has  been  often  imitated  in  later 
times,  was  adopted.  The  offices,  honours  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  crown  were  employed  to  turn  aside  the 
parliamentary  leaders  front  the  cause  of  the  people,  and 
men  not  actuated  by  more  elevated  views,  whose  chief 
motive  was  selfishness  or  worldly  aggrandizement,  were  ! 
easily  made  to  support  an  authority  in  which  they  par- 
ticipated. An  unjust  sentence  and  an  ignominious  death 
have  been  urged  to  extenuate  the  infamy  of  Strafford. 
The  excesses  of  the  commons  may  be  regretted ; their  |; 
services  need  not  be  forgotten.  Ship-money  was  declar-  j 
ed  illegal  and  arbitrary,  the  sentence  against  Hampden 
was  cancelled,  the  exclusion  of  the  forest  laws  was  j 
condemned,  and  patems  for  monopolies  were  annulled. 
Later  proceedings  are  worthy  of  admiration ; a bill  w as 
unanimously  passed  by  both  houses  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission  Courts,  and 
by  the  same  bill  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
regulated,  and  its  authority  abridged.  Other  arbitrary 
courts  were  abolished,  and  the  king,  at  the  request  of  his  j 
parliament,  instead  of  patents  during  pleasure,  gave  all  | 
the  judges  patents  during  their  good  behaviour  ; an  im-  \ 
provemeotof  the  greatest  importance  towards  the  impar- 
tial administration  of  justice,  and  the  exclusion  of  the 
influence  of  the  crown  from  the  ordinary  courts  of  Iawr.  i 
It  would  have  been  fortunate  had  the  commons  been  i 
satisfied  with  these  and  other  triumphs  of  a like  nature ; 
but  moderation  was  not  the  virtue  of  a period  in  which 
religious  zeal  wras  associated  with  extravagant  notions  of 
liberty.  It  was  evidently  the  design  of  the  ruling  party 
to  subvert  the  constitution,  not  to  reform  or  improve  it  by 
enforcing  ancient  and  wise  laws,  and  by  cancelling  others 
of  a different  description  and  a more  recent  origin  ; not 
to  limit,  but  to  abolish  monarchy. 

The  offers  made  by  the  commons  were  such  as  no 
English  kin^  could  receive  with  honour.  They  are  con- 
tained in  nineteen  propositions  of  which  the  following 
are  the  most  remarkable.  The  privy  council  and  officers  j 
of  state,  it  was  proposed,  should  be  approved  by  parlia- 
ment, and  take  such  an  oath  as  the  two  houses  might 
prescribe.  No  vacancy  in  the  council  could  be  supplied  1 
during  the  intervals  of  parliament  without  the  assent  of  i 
the  majority,  and  an  election  thus  made,  required  for  its 
ratification  the  subsequent  assent  of  both  houses.  The 
education  and  marriage  of  the  king’s  children  were  to  be 
under  parliamentary  control.  Popish  peers  should  not  i 
be  permitted  to  vote.  The  church  government  and 
liturgy  should  be  reformed  according  to  the  wisdom  of 
both  houses.  The  regulation  of  the  militia  should  be 
committed  to  parliament ; the  command  of  all  fortified  | 
places  should  be  intrusted  to  such  persons  as  parliament 
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appointed.  All  peers  made  in  future  were  not  to  sit  in 
parliament  unless  with  the  consent  of  both  houses. 

To  these  propositions  it  was  not  doubtful  that  another 
would  be  added  ; according  to  the  right  meaning  of  the 
old  coronation  oath,  the  king,  it  was  maintained,  must 
give  his  consent  to  all  the  bills  which  were  passed  by  the 
two  houses.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  Charles  refused  to 
divest  himself  of  his  crown,  for  ho  must  have  done  so 
had  he  accepted  such  conditions  ; no  prince  of  any  spirit 
could,  in  his  situation,  have  acceded  to  such  terms,  but 
the  commons  thought  what  they  had  already  obtained, 
insecure  without  farther  concessions.  The  high  notions 
Charles  entertained  of  his  prerogative,  notions  inherited 
from  his  father,  prevented  him  from  giving  due  weight 
to  public  opinion ; he  encroached  continually  on  his  sub- 
jects’ rights,  while  he  may  have  thought  perhaps  that  he 
was  defending  his  own  ; hence  the  belief  in  the  necessity 
of  a republic  or  nominal  monarchy.  But  while  it  was 
determined  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  royalists  and  re- 
publicans were  little  aware  of  the  calamities  of  a civil 
war.  The  probable  consequences  of  the  contest,  how- 
ever dangerous  to  liberty, were  not  regarded;  chimerical 
notions  of  freedom  are  akin  to  fanaticism,  and  the  blood 
of  the  nation  wtis  spilt  to  elevate  a soldier  of  fortune,  and 
to  establish  a military  power,  to  which  unhappily  the 
king  fell  a victim,  and  which,  in  this  as  in  even*  other 
instance,  proved  incompatible  with  freedom.  The  long 
struggle  between  the  king  and  his  people  was  not  marked 
by  the  same  cruelty  or  the  same  treachery,  that  disgraced 
the  annals  of  France  during  the  wars  of  the  League.  As 
to  the  general  calamities  of  the  contest,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  remark  that  from  the  year  1642  to  1649,  com- 
merce was  obstructed,  while  property  and  life  were 
endangered  by  constant  skirmishes  and  frequent  sieges. 
Agriculture  was  interrupted,  for  there  was  hardly  a 
county  in  England  that  was  not  at  one  time  or  other  the 
scene  of  devastations,  and  to  add  to  the  misery,  capitula- 
tions were  violated,  and  mutual  faith  was  disregarded  by 
both  parties.* 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  suppose  the  nation  guilty  of 
the  crimes  that  followed  the  civil  war;  there  was  no 
longer  any  freedom  in  England,  when  the  king  went 
through  the  mockery  of  a trial,  and  perished  on  the 
scaffold.  Occasion  has  been  taken,  in  a former  part  of 
this  work,  to  mention  the  causes  that  led  to  the  death  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth.  Anarchy  and  misrule  in  France 
were  accompanied  with  the  abolition  of  Christianity,  and, 
according  to  some  writers,  the  prevalence  of  infidelity 
accounts  for  the  worst  crimes  that  were  committed  during 
the  French  Revolution.  Very  different  notions  prevailed 
in  England  ; very  different  were  the  motives  that  induced 
the  regicides  to  condemn  Charles.  It  was  imagined  that 
the  sovereign  ought  to  die  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  war, 
that  the  sins  of  the  people  should  be  borne  by  him  and 
not  by  them.  I^idlow'  quotes  the  following  passage  from 
the  book  of  Numbers ; “ Blood  defileth  the  land,  and 
the  land  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  blood  shed  thereon, 
but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it.  And,  therefore,  I 
could  not  consent  to  the  counsels  of  those  who  were  con- 
tented to  leave  the  guilt  of  so  much  blood  on  the  nation, 
when  it  was  most  evident  that  the  war  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  invasion  of  our  rights,  and  the  open  breach 
of  our  laws  and  constitution  on  the  king’s  part.*  “ As 
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for  Mr.  Hutchinson,”  says  one  of  the  best  writers  of  the 
period, “ although  he  was  very  much  confirmed  in  his 
judgment  concerning  the  cause,  vet  beiug  here  called  to 
an  extraordinary  action,  whereof  many  were  of  several 
minds,  he  addressed  himself  to  God  by  prayer,  desiring 
the  Lord,  that  if  through  any  human  frailty,  he  were  led 
into  any  error  or  false  opinion  in  those  great  transactions,  j 
he  would  open  his  eyes,  and  not  sutler  him  to  proceed,  i 
but  that  he  would  confirm  his  spirit  in  the  truth,  and 
lead  him  by  a right  enlightened  conscience  ; and  finding  j 
no  check  but  a confirmation  in  his  conscience  that  it  was  , 
liis  duty  to  act  as  he  did,  he,  upon  serious  debate,  both  \ 
privately  and  in  his  address  to  God,  and  in  conferences 
with  conscientious,  upright,  unbiassed  persons,  proceeded 
to  sign  the  sentence  against  the  king.”*  Such,  in  all 
probability,  were  the  real  sentiments  of  Ludlour  and 
Hutchinson,  the  most  virtuous  among  those  who  decided 
the  fate  of  Charles.  It  was  necessary  for  Cromwell  to 
act  in  the  same  manner  that  he  might  regain  his  influence 
over  the  army,  and  that  he  might  render  it  subservient 
to  his  ambition ; skilled  in  concealing  his  real  motives, 
those  which  he  alleges,  indicate  the  infatuation,  and  the 
strange  fanaticism,  that  prevailed.  “ Should  any  one 
have  voluntarily  proposed  to  bring  the  king  to  punish- 
ment, I should  have  regarded  him  as  the  greatest  traitor ; 
but  since  providence  and  necessity  have  cast  us  upon  it, 

I w ill  pray  to  God  for  a blessing  on  your  counsels,  though 
I am  not  prepared  to  give  you  any  advice  on  this  impor- 
tant occasion.  Even  1 myself,  when  1 was  lately  offering 
up  petitions  for  his  majesty’s  restoration,  felt  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  considered  this 
supernatural  movement  as  the  answer  which  heaven, 
having  rejected  the  king,  had  sent  to  my  prayers.”*  , 
The  judges  of  Louis  were  nowise  actuated  by  religious 
scruples  ; so  far  their  opinion  was  participated  by  the 
people,  who  embraced  a system  of  w hich  the  ceremonies 
were  borrowed  from  the  Greek  mythology.  A debasing 
superstition,  and  a perverted  religion,  inconsistent  with 
moral  rectitude  or  common  justice,  influenced  the  judges  jj 
of  Charles;  their  notions  were  those  of  the  ruling  party  ; |! 
those  who  adopted  better  sentiments  or  a milder  creed,  | 
were  ranked  among  the  vanquished  royalists.  The  dis- 
solution of  the  monarchy  and  the  English  constitution 
succeeded  the  death  of  the  king.  The  commons  voted 
that  kingly  power  should  be  annulled,  because  it  was 
“unnecessary,  burthensome,  and  dangerous the  house  1 
of  peers  w as  considered  “ useless  and  dangerous,”  and 
on  that  account  it  was  abolished.  A new  great  seal  was 
made  with  the  date  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  the  j 
assembled  commons  were  represented,  and  the  following 
inscription  was  engraved:  In  the  first  tear  of  free-  | 
dom  by  con’s  grace  restored.  The  care  of  the  great 
seal  was  committed  to  certain  persons,  who  were  denomi- 
nated the  conservators  of  the  liberties  of  England.  The 
king’s  statue  in  the  exchange  was  pulled  down,  and  the, 
following  words  were  inscribed  on  the  pedestal : Eiit  i 
Tyrannus  Regum  ultimus. 

If  to  gain  freedom  were  the  cause  of  the  civil  wars, 
the  end  was  not  attained  after  their  termination.  The 
English  government,  from  the  death  of  the  king  to  the 
year  1658,  was  first  changed  into  a military  oligarchy, 
and  afterwards  into  a despotism.  Although  disturbed  by 
seditions  and  intrigues  of  which  the  object  was  to  rid  the 


[ nation  of  a tyrant,  and  at  other  times  to  restore  the  house 
of  Stuart,  it  has  held  together  after  the  battle  of  Worces- 
j ter  by  an  army  of  forty-five  thousand  men,  and  many 
, were  compelled  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  commonwealth. 
The  government  of  Cromwell,  it  is  undeniable,  could 
not  have  been  secure  a single  day  without  so  great  a 
military  force ; but  even  the  army  was  not  the  sole  in- 
i slrument  by  which  his  power  was  wielded.  It  enabled 
him  in  1656  to  exclude  many  members  from  the  house 
| of  commons,  and  to  mould  it  to  his  will.  A military 
guard  demanded  a certificate  from  the  council  before 
any  member  could  obtain  admission.  So  novel  a pro- 
I ceeding  excited  unusual  disapprobation,  but  to  the  re- 
j monstrances  of  the  excluded  members,  it  was  answered 
I that  the  qualifications  of  members  were  vested  in  the 
| lords  of  the  council,  who  had  exercised  their  right  ac- 
I cording  to  the  best  of  their  judgment.  The  most  revered 
institutions  were  alxdislied,  and  to  condemn  men,  who 
; would  not  have  been  condemned  by  jurymen,  the  use 
| of  juries  w as  dispensed  with  in  the  new  high  court  of 
justice.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  such  a tribunal  was 
I contrary  to  law,  and  to  the  very  oath  that  Cromwell  had 
taken ; prisoners  protested  against  the  legality  of  the 
I court,  ancient  statutes  were  quoted,  and  the  words  Mag- 
na Charta  were  pronounced  in  vain.  One  individuiu, 
believing  that  to  defend  himself  was  to  betray  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country,  remained  silent,  but  his  silence  has- 
tened his  fate,  it  was  considered  a confession  of  guilt. 
Not  only  were  juries  abolished,  but  the  accused  were 
not  allowed  the  benefit  of  counsel.  The  court  was  “ of 
sufficient  counsel  to  the  prisoner  and  the  common- 
wealth,” but  men  declarer!  it  was  of  counsel  for  the 
commonwealth  and  against  the  prisoner.  In  some  in- 
stances, however,  this  was  not  the  case ; more  than  one 
judge  had  the  boldness  to  decide  justly,  while  others 
chose  rather  to  resign  their  office  than  to  pervert  the 
laws.  Although  it  was  declared  high  treason  by  a new 
act  to  assert  that  the  government  was  tyrannical,  unlawful 
or  unjust,  many  were  not  deterred  from  expressing  their 
real  sentiments;  Cromwell  was  generally  called  an  artful 
hypocrite,  and  a dissembling  villain,  while  the  republi- 
cans deplored  that  they  had  fought  for  a worse  tyrant 
than  Charles  Stuart. 

The  decimation  of  the  property  of  the  royalists  was  an 
act  of  tyranny  without  a parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
Tudors.  England  was  divided  into  eleven  military  gov- 
ernments under  as  many  major-generals.  These  per- 
sons were  authorized  to  raise  forces  within  their  jurisdic- 
tions, to  exact  the  decimation  and  different  taxes,  to  sup- 
press tumults  and  insurrections,  to  disarm  catholics  and 
cavaliers,  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  ministers  and 
schoolmasters,  and  to  imprison  all  dangerous  andsuspect- 
; ed  persons.  The  powers,  such  a commission  conferred, 
i great  as  they  were,  appeared  too  limited  to  these  milita- 
ry prefects  ; their  rapacity  more  than  their  hatred  against 
: the  royalists  excited  them  to  acts  of  injustice  ; they 
thought  the  number  of  exempted  persons  too  great,  they 
took  care  to  make  it  less,  and  as  many  as  had  remained 
| neutral  were  ranked  with  the  proscribed.  The  fruits  of 
| the  civil  wars  were  now  apparent,  ond  bitter  disappoint- 
i ment  succeeded  the  hopes  of  the  republicans  ; if  the 
Star  Chamber  had  been  abolished,  a more  iniquitous  tri- 
I buna!  was  established  in  its  place ; if  illegal  taxes  had 
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been  resitted,  others  infinitely  more  onerous  were  im- 
posed. It  required  but  little  reflection  to  conclude  that 
the  property  and  the  lives  of  men  were  insecure,  while 
the  Protector  could  erect  a high  court  of  justice,  and  di- 
vide the  country  into  prefectures.  The  “ good  old  cause  ” 
was  thus  connected  with  dismal  associations,  and  the 
friends  of  royalty  were  increased ; many  remembered 
ancient  anti  better  institutions,  anti  forgot,  under  the  ac- 
tual despotism,  the  abuses  which  had  lt  d to  their  subver- 
sion. If  the  sense  of  the  nation  could  hart:  been  taken, 
it  might  have  been  shown  that  not  an  individual  out  of  a 
thousand  was  friendly  to  the  new  government.  Had  the 
moral  qualities  of  Cromwell  at  all  corresponded  with  his 
intellectual  faculties,  he  might  have  been  as  much  loved 
as  he  was  hated  by  bis  countrymen.  Extraordinary  pre- 
cautions, movements  concealed  from  the  nearest  attend- 
ants, fears  of  assassination,  and  sleepless  nights,  proM  ti 
him  not  ignorant  of  the  execration  in  which  be  was  held. 
The  history  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  protectorate 
may  be  distinguished  by  national  greatness,  and  by  the 
increased  importance  of  England  among  European  pow- 
ers, but  it  forms  a dark  era  in  the  history  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

It  was  not  before  the  restoration  that  any  advantages 
were  gained  from  the  civil  wars  ; many,  who  hail  exposed 
themselves  to  the  dangers,  lived  not  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  the  contest.  If  the  individual  who  placed  Charles 
the  Second  on  the  throne,  had  entered  into  conditions  to 
abridge  the  royal  authority,  and  to  extend  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people,  be  might  have  added  immeas- 
urably to  his  own  fame,  rendered  the  government  more 
secure,  and  prevented  perhaps  the  subsequent  exile  and 
misfortunes  of  the  Stuarts.  Tin-  monarchy,  it  i*  admit- 
ted, was  milder  during  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles 
than  in  the  time  of  preceding  kings,  but  it  was  owing  to 
the  efforts  of  upright  men  and  resolute  patriots,  not  cer- 
tainly of  General  Monk,  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  con- 
fer the  greatest  benefits  on  his  country.  The  anomalies 
introduced  after  the  civil  wars  survived  not  the  usurper, 
the  concessions  made  by  Charles  the  First  were  not  ren- 
dered nugatory  by  alarming  innovations,  and  government 
began  to  assume  the  character  which  it  now  bears. 
Royal  proclamations  were  seldom  issued,  theStar  Cham- 
ber was  anew  abolished,  and  the  right  of  Habeas  Corpus 
was  enforced.  It  must  he  confessed,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  many  acts  of  injustice  were  perpetrated  ; the  condem- 
nation of  Sir  Henry  Vane  was  a violation  of  a solemn 
promise ; the  sentences  passed  against  Sidney,  Russel 
and  others,  marked  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  with  a 
character  of  despotism  : the  deaths  more  than  the  lives 
of  these  patriots  strengthened  the  cause  they  maintained. 
It  is  incorrect,  therefore,  to  conclude  with  some  writers 
that  “the  constitution  had  arrived  at  its  full  vigour,  that 
the  balance  between  prerogative  and  liberty  w as  hap- 
pily established.”  The  next  reign*  affords  the  best  ref- 
utation to  such  a remark  ; it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe 
that  attempts  to  exercise  the  dispensing  power,  to  repeal 
the  test  laws,  and  to  establish  Catholicism,  ended  in  the 
final  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts.  William  of  Orange,  the 
son-in-law  of  James,  and  one  of  the  greatest  princes 
that  appears  in  modern  history,  continued  a watchful  ob- 
•erver  of  these  violent  measures.  To  preserve  the  rights 

* isms*  it, 

* Th«  person*  were  the  Earl*  of  Danbj,  Shrewsbury  and  Devon-  t 


I and  privileges,  which  it  was  the  open  design  of  the  king 
to  destroy,  sc  venpersons,  eminent  from  their  rank  and  in- 
fluence, invited  William  to  land  in  England.*  The  in- 
vitation was  accepted,  and  the  revolution  of  1688  was 
achieved.  No  event  of  a like  nature  has  been  attended 
with  fewer  calamities,  or  followed  with  greater  advan- 
tages; it  rendered  the  different  kinds  of  government, 
which  are  blended  in  that  of  England,  more  secure,  and 
at  the  same  time,  independent  of  each  other  ; the  con- 
stitution acquired  a degree  of  stability  which  it  had  not 
obtained  since  the  Norman  conquest ; it  took  away  every 
pretext  for  the  destructive  contests  between  kings  and 
their  subjects,  contests  equally  fatal  to  civil  liberty,  wheth- 
er they  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  monarch,  or  in 
the  oppression  of  the  people  ; since  the  same  period  the 
chances  of  faction  have  been  diminished,  it  is  no 
longer  apt  to  bo  confounded  with  party.  The  English 
monarchy  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  united  with 
free  institutions  before  the  revolution,  otherwise  the  in- 
defeasible right  of  kings,  and  their  absolute  prerogative, 
could  never  nave  been  so  boldly  maintained  ; parliament, 
it  was  insisted,  owed  its  existence  to  the  sovereign  ; it 
might  be  destroyed  by  the  same  power  that  called  it  into 
being.  The  great  practical  difficulty  in  the  science  of 
government  was  now  overcome,  and  Parliament  became 
an  inseparable  part  of  the  government ; whatever  may 
have  been  the  right  of  other  kings  to  the  throne,  what- 
ever sophistry  may  have  alleged,  William  the  Third  and 
his  successors  could  claim  only  a parliamentary  title. 
The  influence  of  public  opinion  on  government  is  often 
as  beneficial  as  positive  enactments ; it  is  now  very  pow- 
erful in  England,  but  it  was  not  so  before  the  same  period. 

The  conditions  by  which  the  throne  is  held,  are  partly 
enumerated  in  the  declaration  of  rights,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  William  before  both  houses  of  parliament  by 
the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  the  speaker  of  the  lords.  To 
suspend  laws  or  the  execution  of  laws  by  regal  authori- 
ty, without  consent  of  parliament,  is  declared  to  be  illegal. 
The  pretended  power  of  dispensing  with  laws,  as  it  hath 
been  exercised,  is  contrary  to  law.  The  commission  foe 
erecting  tho  court  of  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical 
causes,  and  all  other  commissions  and  courts  of  the  like 
nature,  are  illegal  and  pernicious.  To  levy  money  for 
the  use  of  the  crown  by  pretence  of  prerogative  without 
consent  of  parliament,  is  illegal.  The  right  of  the  sub- 
ject to  petition  the  king  is  confirmed ; all  commitments 
for,  ana  attractions  against  the  exercise  of  this  right,  are 
illegal.  The  raising  or  keeping  a standing  army  within 
the  kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  con- 
sent of  parliament,  is  illegal.  The  elections  of  members 
of  parliament  ought  to  be  free ; the  freedom  of  speech 
or  debates  or  proceedings  in  parliament  ought  not  to  be 
impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or  in  any  place  out 
of  parliament.  Excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  imposed, 
nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted.  Juries 
ought  to  be  duly  impannelled  and  returned,  and  jurors 
that  pass  on  men  in  trials  of  high  treason  ought  to  be 
freeholders.  All  grants  and  promises  of  fines  and  for- 
feitures of  particular  persons  before  conviction,  are  ille- 
gal. Lastly,  parliaments  ought  to  be  frequently  held,  ia 
order  that  all  grievances  may  be  redressed,  and  that  the 
laws  maybe  amended,  strengthened  and  preserved.  Such 
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are  some  of  the  conditions  which  were  afterwards  more 
solemnly  confirmed  in  the  bill  of  rights,  and  which  have 
served  as  the  basis  of  the  later  improvements  m the  Eng- 
lish constitution. 

That  the  money  voted  by  parliament  should  be  appro- 
priated to  specified  purposes  had  been  considered  the 
practice  of  government  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond ; it  was  not,  however,  strictly  followed  ; the  house 
of  commons  that  sat  in  1685,  betrayed  their  trust  to 
gratify  the  king,  and  boasted  of  not  having  appropriated 
their  supplies.  The  same  practice  has  been  invariably 
adhered  to  since  the  revolution  ; it  has  given  the  com- 
mons such  a control  over  the  executive  power  that  no 
administration  can  subsist  without  their  concurrence  ; the 
naval  and  military  forces  are  placed  at  their  disposal,  for 
by  refusing  the  supplies,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
can  be  maintained.  It  is  obvious  too,  from  what  has 
been  remarked,  that  no  longer  period  than  a twelvemonth 
can  intervene  between  the  sessions  of  parliament.  In 
war  or  during  any  emergence,  considerable  sums  may  be 
raised  by  a vote  of  credit,  and  the  crown  may  have  pi»r- 
haps  applied  them  during  the  intervals  of  parliament  to 
different  purposes  than  those  for  which  they  were  grant- 
ed. It  has  sometimes  happened  that  the  annual  sums 
appropriated  for  the  public  service  are  inadequate  to  the 
cliarge  of  it.  The  means  thus  obtained  oi  corrupting 
the  commons,  and  increasing  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
have  in  some  periods  given  rise  to  abuses  against  which 
no  provision  has  been  devised  ; they  are  not,  however, 
of  a permanent  character,  for  if  sanctioned  by  one  par- 
liament, it  does  not  follow'  that  they  must  be  so  in 
another,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  excite  reason- 
able apprehensions  so  long  as  there  is  an  urgent  ne- 
cessity for  public  economy  in  every  department  of  the 
state. 

The  long  duration  of  the  second  house  of  commons  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  not  forgotten  after 
the  revolution;  if  the  king  were  enabled  to  lengthen  the 
existence  of  a parliament  to  an  almost  indefinite  period, 
the  connexion  between  the  people  and  their  represen- 
tatives, it  was  feared,  might  be  destroyed.  It  was  not 
likely  that  an  evil  from  which  so  much  inconvenience 
had  b een  felt,  could  be  tolerated  in  the  changed  state  of 
public  opinion,  when  liberal  notions  prevailed,  and  when 
the  people  recollected  that  they  had  changed  the  line  of 
succession  on  account  of  the  misgovernment  of  their 
rulers.  The  bill  for  triennial  parliaments  received  the 
royal  assent  in  1694,  six  years  after  the  landing  of  Wil- 
liam. It  declares  that  parliament  shall  cease  and  deter- 
mine three  years  from  its  meeting,  and  provides  against 
the  intermission  of  parliament  for  a longer  period.  The 
last  clause  is  also  mentioned  in  an  act  of  Charles  the 
Second  ; in  practice  it  was  unnecessary,  since  the  appro- 
priation of  the  revenue,  and  the  mutiny  bill,  which  is 
always  passed  for  a limited  time,  and  without  which  a 
standing  army  is  illegal,  render  the  intermission  of  par- 
liament for  a much  shorter  period  than  three  years,  in- 
compatible with  the  government  of  the  state. 

The  law  was  changed  in  1717,  and  the  duration  of 
parliament  was  extended  to  seven  years.  The  new  hill 
was  introduced  for  temporary  purposes  by  the  ministry 
of  the  day ; it  has  continued  in  force  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  and  has  been  attended  with  important  ad- 
vantages. Great  corruption  still  prevails  during  elections ; 
but  in  consequence  of  this  change  the  people  are  less  habit- 
yon  1L— NOS.  181  a 183.  7 X 


uated  to  them,  and  their  demoralizing  influence  is  necessa- 
rily diminished.  It  is  the  chief  duty  of  a member  of  par- 
liament to  watch  over  the  liberties  of  his  countrymen  ; but 
if  ho  were  not  independent  of  the  people,  the  democratic 
part  of  the  constitution  might  be  liable  to  such  defects 
as  those,  which  were  so  conspicuous  in  the  most  celebrat- 
ed republics  of  antiquity. 

It  was  attempted  in  the  same  reign  to  restore  the  early 
laws  relative  to  treason ; their  spirit,  although  obvious, 
and  their  meaning,  although  definite,  had  not  defended 
them  against  the  interpretations  of  corrupt  judges.  The 
statute  is  remarkable  in  some  respects,  since  different  of- 
fences which  have  no  connexion  with  treason,  are  includ- 
ed in  it,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  an  intention,  or  even 
actual  preparations  to  make  war  against  the  king.  If 
the  law  of  treason  had  always  remained  so  defective,  it 
might  have  been  as  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  if  it  had  depended  on  the  will  of  the  prince, 
or  the  subservience  of  the  judge.  The  omissions,  how- 
ever, were  supplied,  and  the  limits  of  the  monarchy,  in  as 
much  as  they  relate  to  this  subject,  were  determined  at 
a comparatively  recent  period.  The  5*7(11  of  George 
the  Third,  now  the  law  of  the  land,  supersedes  the  fa- 
mous statute  of  Edward  the  Third. 

The  liberty  of  the  press,  in  as  much  as  it  consists  in 
the  exemption  from  a censorship  or  a licenser,  was  con- 
firmed in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third.  The  licensing 
act,  it  is  true,  expired  in  1679,  but  it  was  renewed  for 
seven  years  in  1685,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  it 
continued  in  force  during  the  greater  part  of  1693,  when 
it  was  finally  abolished.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred, 
that  the  press  was  as  free  as  it  has  since  become ; some 
time  elapsed  before  men  were  allowed  to  express  their 
opinions  fully  on  public  affairs ; to  write  against  a minis- 
try of  the  day  was  included  in  the  number  of  libels,  for 
any  attempt,  by  means  of  the  press,  to  bring  the  servants 
of  the  king  into  discredit,  was  thought,  in  some  degree 
at  least,  to  extend  to  the  sovereign.  Ministers  thought 
it  better  to  answer  than  to  prosecute  their  adversaries, 
the  greatest  men  of  the  lime  defended  or  opposed 
by  their  writings  the  measures  of  government,  and  the 
public  character  of  statesmen  became  gradually  a fair 
subject  of  discussion. 

Another  important  advantage  connected  with  a free 
press  was  acquired  at  a later  period.  It  is  still  suppos- 
ed that  the  deliberations  of  the  two  houses  are  secret, 
and  it  is  competent  for  any  member  to  insist  on  the  ex- 
clusion of  strangers,  not  for  any  particular  reason,  but 
that  a standing  order  for  the  purpose  may  be  enforced. 
It  has  more  than  once  been  considered  a high  breach  of 
privilege  to  publish  the  speeches  or  proceedings  in  the 
lower  house  of  parliament ; for  such  offences  different 
persons  have  been  committed,  and  it  is  still  deemed  ir- 
regular in  any  member  of  the  commons  to  allude  to  the 
reports  in  newspapers,  unless  it  be  on  account  of  a 
breach  of  privilege.  While  the  people  were  ignorant  of 
what  passed  in  parliament,  it  sometimes  happened  that 
abridgments  of  the  debates  were  published,  and  on  some 
occasions,  for  the  sake  of  popularity,  entire  speeches 
were  printed,  and  circulated  by  the  members  who  de- 
livered them.  It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  after  the 
accession  of  George  the  First,  a register  of  the  debates  was 
annually  published,  until  the  ^year  1737 ; after  that  pe- 
riod, they  appeared  monthly,  in  a less  abridged  form,  in 
the  London  and  Gentleman’s  Magazines.  It  is  almoat 
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superfluous  to  remark  that  the  presence  of  strangers  must 
have  been  tacitly  sanctioned  before  such  works  were 
published.  It  was  not  then  customary  to  prefix  the 
names  of  members  to  their  speeches,  but  merely  the  in- 
itial letters,  and  in  this  way  it  was  imagined  the  breach 
of  privilege  might  be  evaded.  The  practice,  however 
ridiculous,  was  not  wholly  abolished  during  the  American 
war.  From  that  time  until  the  present,  successive  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  method  of  report- 
ing debates  ; the  art  of  short-hand  writing  has  probably 
attained  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is 
susceptible,  and  the  speeches  of  the  different  members  - 
are  now  regularly  printed  a few  hours  after  they  are 
delivered. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  this  great  ad-  ' 
vantage  resulting  from  a free  press ; it  forms  a new  and 
powerful  connexion  between  the  people  and  their  rep-  j 
resentatii'es  ; to  the  former  the  conduct  of  public  men  is 
thus  made  known,  and  it  is  thus  that  they  judge  if  those 
entrusted  with  their  rights,  are  worthy  of  their  confidence. 
The  same  custom  accounts  in  some  degree  at  least  for 
the  great  influence  of  public  opinion  in  England,  an  in- 
fluence which  it  woula  be  vain  to  attribute  wholly  to  the 
diffusion  of  wealth  and  knowledge  among  the  middling 
ranks.  This  important  privilege  has  only  been  establish- 
ed by  usage,  and  that  loo  from  no  remote  period,  but  it 
could  not  oe  destroyed  without  the  worst  consequences ; 
indeed  if  it  were  possible  to  shut  the  doors  of  parliament  | 
against  strangers,  no  more  effectual  means  could  lie  de- 
vised by  a tyrant  or  an  usurper  to  subvert  the  British 
constitution. 

Such  were  some  of  the  later  benefits  that  sprung  from 
the  revolution;  the  more  immediate  consequences,  it  has  | 
been  shewn,  were  equally  salutary  ; the  notions  concern- 
ing the  absolute  right  of  kings  had  led  to  acts  of  tyranny  i 
on  the  part  of  the  prince,  and  to  resistance  on  the  part  of  j 
the  people  ; such  notions  it  was  impossible  longer  to  en-  ' 
tertain  ; the  crown  had  been  given  by  the  people  to  Wil- 
liam of  Nassau,  and  to  the  gift  conditions  were  annexed. 
The  theory  of  an  original  contract  had  been  adopted  by 

iwrliamcnt ; it  was  decided  that  it  had  been  violated  by 
tames,  and  that  in  consequence  the  throne  had  been  abdi- 
cated. An  approximation  was  thus  made  to  the  truth,  that 
the  power  ol  kings  is  committed  to  them  for  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  their  people.  Although  this  principle  was 
not  expressed  by  parliament,  it  appears  to  have  been  after- 
wards sanctioned  by  their  proceedings,  and  in  particular 
by  the  act  of  settlement.  It  was  considered  unnecessary 
at  the  revolution  to  extend  the  line  of  succession  beyond 
the  descendants  of  Anne  and  William  ; the  former  be- 
came a few  months  afterwards  the  mother  of  a son,  so 
that  the  provisions,  which  had  been  already  made,  were  j 
not  thought  in  any  way  too  limited.  It  was  manifest, 
however,  in  the  year  1700,  that  the  first  act  of  settlement 
could  not  extend  beyond  the  life  of  the  king  and  the  j 
princess  of  Denmark  ; under  such  Circumstances  the  ne- 
cessity of  a new  one  became  imperative.  The  people  ' 
had  to  exercise  a second  time  a most  important  right,  that  | 
of  choosing  their  monarch  ; in  the  first  instance  it  had  ! 
been  preceded  with  revolution  and  the  deposition  of  a 1 
king ; in  the  second,  the  government  was  established, 
and  the  chances  of  civil  war  were  remote.  It  was  sol- 
emnly determined  by  parliament  that  the  princess  So- 
phia, the  wifi?  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  and  her  de- 
scendants, should  succeed  to  the  throne  of  England  The  11 


connexion  between  that  princess  and  the  house  of  Stuart 
was  certainly  the  cause  of  this  resolution,  but  neither 
herself  nor  her  descendants  could  claim  their  new  dignity 
from  any  hereditary  title.  Had  the  nearest  relatives  of 
the  Stuarts  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  England,  it  must 
have  first  devolved  on  the  duchess  of  Savoy,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Henrietta  of  Orleans,  and  on  several  members  of  the 
Palatine  family  ; but  these  had  abjured  the  reformed  faith. 
The  genius  and  the  research  of  Gibbon  have  been  em- 
ployed in  illustrating  the  house  of  Brunswick,  a house 
which  yields  to  none  in  antiquity  or  in  renown ; although 
connected  with  Cerdic,  the  Conqueror,  the  Edwards  and 
the  Henries,  its  right  to  the  throne  rests  on  the  act  of 
settlement,  a parliamentary'  title,  which  necessarily  pre- 
supposes the  supremacy  of  the  legislature.* 

It  is  superfluous  to  enumerate  the  conditions,  which 
were  annexed  to  the  Hanoverian  succession ; all  of  them 
are  of  a liberal  tendency  ; some  made  for  temporary  pur- 
poses, have  been  since  abolished;  it  may  be  regretted, 
however,  that  another  was  not  added,  by  which  the 
king  of  England  must  have  renounced  the  electorate  of 
Hanover. 

The  benefits  which  were  derived  from  the  revolution, 
were  confirmed  by  the  act  of  settlement,  and  the  consti- 
tution was  established.  An  end  was  put  to  the  long 
contest  that,  with  some  intervals,  lasted  lor  ages  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  people.  Although  the  govern- 
ment, since  the  admission  of  the  commons  into  the  legis- 
lature, may  have  been  nominally  divided  into  three 
kinds,  its  real  character  was  that  of  a monarchy,  and  the 
power  of  the  crow  n w as  above  the  power  of  the  nobility 
and  the  people.  The  conqueror  and  his  successors,  to 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  may  bear  a comparison 
in  many  respects  with  the  princes  of  the  Capetian  race. 
The  Stuarts  aimed  at  arbitrary  power,  and  sought  by 
illegal  means  to  rule  without  parliament,  to  elude  the 
restraints  on  their  authority,  and  to  govern  “ after  the 
French  method.”  It  would  be  incorrect  to  suppose  that 
all  the  great  advantages  obtained  at  the  revolution  were 
felt  immediately  after  it;  the  divisions  in  England,  and 
the  state  of  Europe  at  the  time,  seemed  to  justify  dcci- 
' rive,  and  to  palliate  arbitrary  measures. 

The  personal  qualities  of  William,  and  his  consum- 
I mate  skill  in  the  details  of  government,  rendered  many 
; of  the  conditions  irksome ; he  is  said  to  have  been  his 
i own  minister,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  w as  better 
j fitted  to  he  so  than  most  men  in  his  dominions.  A great 
■ prince  is  dangerous  to  a limited  monarchy ; but  that  the 
constitution  was  not  shaken,  while  so  many  circumstances 
concurred  to  subvert  it,  may  be  considered  a proof  of  the 
spirit  by  w hich  the  people  were  actuated. 

It  is  undeniable  that  important  changes  have  taken 
place,  some  of  them  greatly  increasing  the  power  of  the 
executive  government,  and  others  of  so  opposite  a ten- 
dency as  to  render  it  difficult  to  estimate  their  counter- 
acting effects.  It  has  been  urged,  not  without  reason, 
i that  an  excess  of  pow  er,  similar  in  some  respects  to  that 
wrested  from  the  crow  n at  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts, 
has  been  gradually  transferred  to  the  aristocracy,  and 
that  it  is  not  sufficiently  restrained  by  the  king  or  the 
people. 

The  great  territorial  proprietors  may  he  classed  with 
the  aristocracy,  and  their  united  influence  has  too  often 

• Holism.  Idem. — ibid. 
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prevailed  in  the  lower  house  of  parliament ; but  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  believe  that  tie  evil  may  be  reme- 
died, than  that  it  is  of  such  a nature  as  to  endanger  per- 
manently the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

Although  the  origin  of  parties  may  be  referred  to  an 
earlier  period,  their  increased  importance  forms  a re- 
markable feature  in  the  history  of  England  since  the 
revolution.  The  government  of  the  country  has  been 
committed  nearly  two  centuries  to  whigs  or  tones ; under 
one  or  other  of  these  denominations,  the  members  of 
parliament,  and  almost  all  those  who  set  any  value  on 
their  political  privileges,  may  be  classed.  It  is  of  con- 
sequence, therefore,  to  ascertain  their  distinctive  princi- 
ples ; this,  however,  is  not  easily  done,  both  on  account 
of  the  latitude  with  which  the  meaning  of  the  terms  is 
received,  the  variations  they  undergo,  and  the  factions 
that  have  used  them  for  unworthy  purposes.  While  the 
number  on  either  side  is  so  great,  there  must  be  many 
whose  principles  sit  loosely  on  them,  and  it  requires  but 
a superficial  acquaintance  with  history  to  be  convinced 
that  the  attainment  of  power  has  too  often  been  the  lead- 
ing motive  of  political  conduct. 

it  would  be  unfair  to  derive  the  distinctions  between 
the  parties  from  such  examples.  The  tory  and  the  whig 
are  equally  attached  to  the  constitution ; the  one  is  not 
a friend  to  unlimited  monarchy,  the  other  is  not  a repub- 
lican. The  one  believes  the  constitution  perfect,  and 
wishes  to  preserve  it  unchanged  ; the  other  considers 
the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  the  public  good,  of 
paramount  importance.  The  tory  has  been  naturally 
averse  to  innovation ; the  whig,  for  such  purposes,  not 
unfriendly  to  it.  The  one  opposes  whatever  may  tend 
to  endanger  the  prerogative ; the  other  resists  every  en- 
croachment on  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  tory  is 
distinguished  by  his  zeal  for  the  established  church  ; for 
its  sake  in  past  times  catholics  were  persecuted,  and  un- 
just restraints  were  imposed  on  dissenters  ; the  cause  of 
the  church  has  been  sometimes  confounded  with  the 
cause  of  loyalty,  a fact  which  accounts  in  a great  degree 
for  the  slow  progress  of  religious  liberty  in  England. 

It  is  natural  to  infer  that  tory  principles  are  likely  to 
prevail  amon^  the  hereditary  aristocracy,  an  order  which 
derives  its  brightest  lustre  from  the  crown.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  whig  principles  are  more  comprehensive, 
more  philosophical,  and  more  consonant  with  the  pur- 
poses of  civil  society,  the  progress  of  improvement,  and 
the  temporary  nature  of  human  institutions.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  they  have  been  counteracted  by  each  other: 
from  the  excess  of  the  one,  too  rapid  innovations  might 
ensue,  while  the  tendency  of  the  other  is  to  retard  im- 
provement. 

If  civil  liberty  was  established  at  the  revolution,  the 
commencement  of  religious  liberty  may  be  dated  from 
the  same  epoch.  By  the  toleration  act,  the  first  act  of 
William  and  Mary,  all  their  majesties'  protestant  sub- 
jects, dissenting  from  the  church  of  England,  were  ex- 
empted from  penalties,  and  permitted  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religious  duties,  provided  they  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  The  same  indulgence  was  not  conferred  on 
the  catholics  ; the  memory  of  their  past  conduct  was 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  guilt  of  it  was  exag- 
gerated by  their  fears  or  hatred.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the  time  of  William, 
the  government  had  been  endangered  by  their  conspira- 
cies or  plots ; in  some  of  them  the  end  was  to  assassi- 


nate the  monarch,  in  others  to  bring  in  a foreign  army, 
in  all  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  Englishmen.  New  re- 
straints were  imposed  on  the  catholics;  it  was  the  object 
of  the  legislature  to  exclude  them  from  every  dignity,  to 
destroy  their  political  existence,  to  keep  them  poor  and 
ignorant,  in  a word,  to  make  them  helots  in  a free  com- 
munity. The  consequence  of  such  policy,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  add,  increased  the  chances  of  conspiracies  and 
revolts.  The  effects  of  it  are  still  apparent  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  degraded  condition  of  its 
inhabitants.  Sbme  of  the  restrictions  thus  imposed,  were 
taken  away  at  different  times,  but  it  is  not  more  than  a 
year  or  two  since  they  were  all  removed,  and  the  person 
who  has  so  much  extended  the  military  glory  of  Eng- 
land, may  claim  the  merit  of  having  brought  about  an 
act  of  justice,  from  which  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  look 
forward  to  the  most  beneficial  results. 

Thus,  it  appears,  that  the  revolution  is  the  era  of  many 
improvements  in  the  English  constitution ; from  it  the 
doctrine  of  the  responsibility  of  ministers  may  be  derived, 
a doctrine  which  is  now  fully  established,  and  which, 
so  long  as  it  continues  in  force,  may  be  the  best  guaran- 
tee of  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

But  increased  resources,  extended  commerce  and 
great  diffusion  of  wealth  form  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able features  in  the  later  period  of  English  history.  The 
long  and  expensive  wars  of  William  and  Anne  must  have 
contributed  to  diminish  the  resources  of  the  nation,  but  it 
recovered  in  the  prosperous  and  peaceful  reign  of  George 
the  Second  ; during  the  repose  which  was  then  enjoyed, 
the  country  increased  in  strength,  and  was  enabled  to 
undertake  the  gigantic  efforts,  which  have  been  accom- 
plished in  our  own  times.  If  this  be  the  fact,  and  it  is 
not  doubted,  it  follows  as  a necessary  consequence,  that 
additional  influence  must  have  been  acquired  by  the 
middling  ranks.  Other  effects  may  be  attributed  to  the 
same  cause,  and  a very  remarkable  one  has  been  men- 
tioned by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hallam.  “ The  smaller 
boroughs,  which  had  been  from  the  earliest  time  under 
the  command  of  neighboring  peers  and  gentlemen,  or 
sometimes  of  the  crown,  were  attempted  by  rich  capital- 
ists with  no  other  connexion  or  recommendation  than 
one,  which  is  generally  sufficient.  This  appears,  to  have 
been  first  observed  in  the  general  elections  of  1717  and 
1754;  and  although  the  prevalence  of  bribery  is  attested 
in  the  statute-book  since  the  revolution,  it  seems  not  to 
have  broken  down  all  flood-gates  till  near  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Second.  The  sale  of  seats  in  par- 
liament, like  other  transferable  property,  is  never  men- 
tioned in  any  book  that  1 remember  to  have  seen  of  an 
earlier  date  than  1760.”* 

The  widely  scattered  provinces  and  colonics  under  the 
British  government  have  been  described  in  a different 
art  of  this  work.  The  dominion  of  England,  it  has 
een  shown,  is  acknowledged  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  while  every  nation  that  has  made  any  advances  in 
civilization  participates  in  its  commerce.  Every  coast  is 
visited  by  English  mariners,  in  every  land  the  influence 
of  England  may  be  traced,  and  the  products  of  its  indus- 
try are  seen  in  the  most  barbarous  countries.  It  might 
be  readily  supposed  that  colonies  so  remote  from  each 
other,  and  above  all  from  the  mother  country,  might 
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hasten  its  decline.  These  circumstances,  on  the  con- 
trary, prove  additional  elements  of  strength,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  the  different  stations  renders  any  union 
among  them  impracticable.  Many  ships  are  at  all  times 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  intercourse  with  the  seat  of 
government,  or  rather  to  supply  the  wants  of  trade,  and 
to  carry  the  products  of  British  industry  to  the  points 
from  which  they  are  diffused  over  so  vast  a surface  ; the 
same  ships  serve  on  any  emergence  to  repel  aggression, 
and  to  secure  the  means  of  defence.  The  naval  re- 
sources of  England  are  proportionate  to  her  commercial 
greatness  ; no  nation  can  oppose  the  one ; it  has  no 
rivals  in  the  other.  Secure  from  danger,  and  fearing  no 
competition,  the  restrictions  in  the  navigation  acts,  origi- 
nally introduced  to  protect  the  trade  of  the  country,  have 
been  repealed ; England  claims  only  from  others  the 
same  liberty  that  they  enjoy.  But  this  commercial 
greatness,  without  example  in  the  history  of  nnj'  other 
country,  may  give  rise  to  higher  considerations.  'I  lie  ele- 
ments of  civilization,  if  they  may  be  so  termed,  are  thus 
transported  from  England  to  the  remotest  limits  ; from 
the  same  centre,  knowledge  is  diffused,  and  free  institu- 
tions are  gradually  established.  Already  has  one  colony 
assumed  a high  rank  among  nations ; whatever  may  be 
the  future  greatness  of  the  American  republic,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  infer  from  its  present  state,  that  it  must  exert 
a beneficent  influence  over  the  destinies  of  the  new  world. 
The  mother  country  loo  has  gained  by  the  independence 
of  the  settlers ; the  sphere  of  her  activity  has  been  en- 
larged, and  additional  outlets  have  been  opened  for  her 
products.  England  pursues  the  same  career,  and  is  still 
founding  free  slates  for  future  generations.  No  other 
nation  has  given  the  same  encouragement  to  industry, 
and  the  same  extension  to  commerce ; none  has  so  much 
contributed  to  promote  freedom,  and  to  enlighten  man- 
kind in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  belongs  more 
particularly  to  the  present  subject,  to  describe  the  coun- 
try of  which  the  influence  is  so  widely  diffused,  and  to 
examine  the  physical  and  moral  causes  that  have  con- 
tributed to  its  greatness. 

However  numerous  the  natural  advantages  of  England 
for  commerce  may  be,  it  is  certain  little  was  added  to 
them  by  art  until  a recent  period.  No  canal  was  form- 
ed, no  artificial  channels  were  cut,  before  the  year  1756, 
and  this  fact  appears  the  more  remarkable,  if  the  in* 
creased  wealth  of  the  country  be  taken  into  account,  and 
if  it  be  considered  that  the  rivers,  although  in  general 
ill  fitted  for  the  means  of  communication,  are  admirably 
adapted  to  facilitate  such  works. 

It  was  known  that  goods  might  be  conveyed  by  means 
of  canals  for  a fourth  part  of  the  sum  expended  on  them 
by  the  ordinary  method,  and  consequently  that  many 
natural  products  as  well  as  other  articles,  which,  from 
their  remote  situation,  or  different  causes,  were  com- 
paratively of  little  value,  might  be  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  commerce.  The  length  of  Great  Britain  from 
north  to  south,  being  much  greater  than  its  mean  breadth 
from  east  to  west,  the  best  way  of  avoiding  the  long  and, 
m some  places,  dangerous  circuit  of  the  coasts,  was  to 
connect,  by  means  of  canals  at  the  most  convenient  posi- 
tions, the  eastern  with  the  western  shores.  Thu  dilatori- 
ness  of  the  English  seemed  the  less  excusable,  because 
the  French  preceded  them  in  this  branch  of  industry, 
which  had  proved  a source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Lombardy,  Belgium  and  Holland. 


Although  the  English  were  so  long  in  beginning  such 
undertakings,  Great  Britain  is  now  better  provided  with 
canals  than  any  other  country,  and  in  none  arc  they  so 
extensive  in  proportion  to  the  surface.  It  is  unneces- 
sary at  present  to  enumerate  them,  or  to  enter  into  any 
details  concerning  their  history. 

The  most  important  run  from  east  to  west ; they  are 
grouped  round  Manchester,  Liverpool,  London,  Bir- 
mingham, Hull  and  Bristol,  so  that  these  wealthy  and 
industrious  towns  are  thus  connected  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  fruitful  country  that  separates  them.  By 
means  of  these  works,  the  manufactures  and  the  various 
products,  which  emanate  from  the  same  towns,  are 
quickly  and  cheaply  conveyed  to  the  numerous  places 
for  which  they  are  destined.  It  might  be  shown  that 
within  a period  not  much  longer  than  half  a century, 
canals  have  been  made  by  which  opposite  seas  are 
united,  by  which  basins,  separated  by  lofty  heights,  are 
joint'd  together,  and  by  which  ports  communicate  with 
fruitful  plains  and  rich  mines.*  The  length  of  these 
navigable  ways  is  more  than  2500  miles,  while  the  ter- 
ritory they  traverse  is  less  than  a sixth  part  of  France. 

The  same  remarks  that  have  been  made  on  the  canals, 
are  applicable  to  the  roads ; the  greater  number  and  the 
improved  method  of  making  them  date  from  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  It  results  from  the  ingenuity  and 
practical  skill  of  English  engineers  that  travelling  is  easy 
and  rapid,  that  animal  force  is  employed  to  much  ad- 
vantage, and  that  heavy  loads  are  dragged  by  fewer 
horses  than  in  other  countries,  while  light  carriages  are 
impelled  with  greater  velocity.  These  advantages,  how- 
ever great,  are  of  secondary  importance  ; the  roads  in 
England  are  not  only  better,  they  are  more  extensive  in 
proportion  to  the  surface  than  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
Those  who  are  aware  of  all  the  benefits  arising  from  ftn- 
proved  means  of  communication,  can  best  appreciate  liow 
much  they  contribute  to  promote  commerce  and  diffuse 
wealth.  England  contains  20,000  leagues  of  roads,  1500 
leagues  of  canals,  and  1200  leagues  of  rail-roads ; France, 
which  is  so  much  more  extensive,  has  only  3500  leagues 
of  roads,  500  leagues  of  canals,  and  40  leagues  of  rail- 
roads. 

Numerous  works  have  been  raised  within  the  same 
recent  period  along  the  coasts  ; piers,  moles,  breakwaters 
and  lighthouses  have  been  erected  to  afford  an  easy 
access  and  a safe  shelter  to  ships,  and  to  facilitate  the 
means  of  carrying  on  an  immense  trade,  which  consists 
in  the  exportation  of  the  various  products  of  English  in- 
dustry, and  in  the  importation  of  the  products  of  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  In  this  trade  168,000  seamen  are 
employed,  w hile  the  number  of  merchant  vessels  amounts 
to  22,500,  and  their  tonnage  exceeds  two  millions.  Some 
notion  of  the  resources  of  Britain  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  within  the  last  seventy  years,  more  than 
£30,000,000  have  been  expended  on  roads,  more  than 
twice  that  sum  on  canals  and  rail-roads,  and  as  much  on 
works  along  the  coasts.  The  increase  in  the  value  of 
land  w ithin  the  same  period  is  well  know  n ; it  appears 
as  if  the  sums  expended  for  the  purposes  already  men- 
tioned, had  been  laid  out  in  improving  the  soil,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  agriculture  could  have  otherwise 
been  brought  to  such  perfection,  and  that  land  could 
have  been  rendered  so  productive. 

• Baron  C.  Dupia,  Fori  Commercial*  de  la  Grande  Bretagne, 
Chip.  U. 
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The  inventions  of  great  men,  and  the  application  of  9 
science  to  the  useful  arts,  have  increased  to  an  almost  in-  jj 
definite  extent  the  productive  power  of  industry,  and  | 
rendered  it  proportionably  independent  of  the  labor  of 
man.  The  machinery  now  used  in  a single  branch  of 
industry,  namely,  in  manufacturing  cotton,  has  enabled 
one  individual  to  perform  the  work  of  a hundred  and  fifty. 
It  appears  from  the  lowest  computation,  that  280,000 
persona  are  employed  in  the  cotton  manufactories,  while 
according  to  the  highest,  the  number  amounts  to  350,000 ; 
but  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  they  are  enabled  to  accom- 
plish what  must  have  required,  less  than  a century  ago, 
the  labor  of  at  least  42,000,000  or  at  most  52,500,000 
persons,  or  in  other  words,  about  three  times  the  present 
population  of  Great  Britain.  The  wages  of  42,000,000 
of  men,  at  the  rate  of  a shilling  a day,  amount  to 
£156,000,000 ; but  the  actual  stages  of  all  the  individ- 
uals engaged  in  manufacturing  cotton,  and  the  expenses 
attending  the  various  works,  including  the  interest  of  the 
capital  laid  out  in  erecting  them,  are  much  less  than 
£56,000,000  ; consequently  the  saving  effected  by  means 
of  machinery  in  this  department  of  industry  alone,  is 
more  than  £700,000,000.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  the  power  employed  in  tho  cotton  manufactories  in 
Britain,  is  greater  than  that  in  all  the  manufactories  of 
Europe.  Occasion  shall  bo  taken  in  the  subsequent 
chapters  to  examine  more  fully  the  great  resources  of  tho 


island ; to  enter  into  all  the  minute  details  would  greatly 
exceed  the  limits  of  the  present  article.  To  increase  the 
productive  energy  of  their  country,  the  English  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  ingenuity  of  every  nation.  A 
single  instance  may  be  mentioned ; the  celebrated  Mr. 
Watt  happened  to  be  in  Paris,  when  Berthollet  discov- 
ered the  singular  property  which  chlorine  possesses,  of 
destroying  vegetable  colours,  and  proposed  it  as  a sub- 
stitute for  exposure  to  the  sun  in  bleaching.  This  great 
discovery  was  applied  to  the  useful  arts  in  Lanarkshire 
and  Lancashire,  before  it  was  introduced  into  many  parts 
of  France,  and  the  same  individual  who  invented  the 
steam-engine,  had  the  good  fortune  to  confer  a second 
obligation  on  his  country. 

Many  other  changes  have  taken  place  within  the  same 
period  ; the  streets  in  almost  all  the  towns  are  now 
dlumined  with  a brilliant  light,*  and  the  inhabitants  are 
no  longer  dependent  on  the  produce  of  the  Greenland 
fisheries  ; an  immense  improvement  has  been  effected  by 
the  use  of  steam-boats,  and  another,  which  may  bo  at- 
tended with  still  greater  advantage,  is  now  in  progress  ; 
rail-roads  and  steam-carriages  are  likely  ere  long  to  be 
common,  and  thus  the  rapid  and  cheap  conveyance  of 
goods  may  ensure  the  success  of  British  industry  over  all 
its  rivals. 


* Gu  light. 
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Europe  continued. — England/ and  Wales. — Second  Sec- 
tion.— Physical  Geography. — Extent. Climate. — 

Coasts. — Rivers. — Mountains. — Productions. 

T ii f.  southern  and  larger  portion  of  Great  Britain, 
comprehending  England  and  Walts,  is  situated  be- 
tween 50°  and  55°  45'  north  latitude,  and  1°  50  east, 
and  5°  40  west  longitude.  Bounded  on  three  sides 
by  the  sea,  it  is  contiguous  on  the  north  to  Scotland. 
St.  George’s  Channel  washes  it  on  the  west,  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  English  Channel  on  the 
south.  The  figure  of  the  same  country  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  a triangle ; a line  drawn  from  Berwick  to 
the  South  Foreland  represents  the  easteni  side,  the  west- 
ern is  formed  by  another  line  commencing  at  Berwick, 
and  terminating  at  the  Land’s  End  in  Cornwall,  while 
the  base  extends  from  the  South  Foreland  to  the  Laud’s 
End. 

Early  geographers  differ  widely  concerning  the  super- 
ficial extent  of  England,  some  believing  it  not  to  be  more 
than  twenty-eight  millions  of  acres,  and  others  making  it 
amount  to  forty-six  millions  nine  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand.  According  to  a traditional  opinion,  perhaps 
more  ancient  than  any  other,  the  extent  of  South  Britain 
was  supposed  equal  to  twenty-nine  millions  of  acres. 
The  data  from  which  this  opinion  was  derived,  are  not 
known  ; even  the  period  in  wbicb  it  was  formed  cannot 
be  ascertained.  Because  it  accords  nearly  with  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  it  dates  from  so  remote  an  epoch.  Although  the 
branch  of  science  on  which  mensuration  depends,  was 
not  then  known  to  the  rude  inhabitants  of  Britain,  other 
means  might  have  enabled  them  to  arrive  at  tolerably 
correct  results.  The  mode  in  which  the  revenues  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  were  collected,  might  afford  sufficient 
materials  for  the  calculation,  in  as  much  as  it  is  better 
adapted  for  such  a purpose  than  any  other  method  that 
has  been  since  employed;  besides  in  Domesday-book, 
remarkable  for  great  minuteness  and  accuracy,  continual 
reference  is  made  to  a more  ancient  register  of  the  same  kind. 
The  correctness  of  the  measurement  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  doubted  before  the  seventeenth  century  ; since 
that  period  the  subject  has  attracted  the  attention  of  nu- 
merous writers,  such  as  Gerard  Malines,  Sir  William  Petty, 
Gregory  King,  the  celebrated  Halley,  Grew,  Temple- 
man,  Mr.  Arthur  Young  and  many  others.  The  data 
necessary  for  such  a task  were  wanting,  and  the  calcula- 
tions differing  widely  from  each  other,  afforded  a con- 
vincing proofof their  inaccuracy. 

Other  errors  of  the  same  sort  might  be  still  believed, 
had  not  the  trigonometrical  survey  been  undertaken  by 
direction  of  government ; in  the  course  of  it  the  maps, 


not  only  of  the  whole  country,  but  of  the  different  coun- 
ties, were  discovered  to  be  incorrect,  and  the  distance 
between  the  South  Foreland  and  the  land’s  End  was 
found  to  be  less  by  about  half  a degree  than  the  distance 
formerly  laid  down.  The  difference  between  the  paral- 
lels of  latitude  of  Greenwich  and  Paris,  it  was  ascertain- 
ed, is  equal  to  963,954  feet,  or  18*2.567  miles,  which 
corresponds  with  2°  38'  26".  Thus,  the  length  of  a 
degree  of  the  meridian,  in  latitude  503  10',  amounts  to 
69. 1 4 miles.  The  difference  of  longitude  between  Green- 
wich and  Paris  is  equal  to  2°  19*  51",  or,  in  time,  9"  19" 
4'".  It  may  be  mentioned  that  a line  drawn  across  the 
English  Channel,  from  the  South  Foreland  to  Blano 
nez,*  is  equal  to  20.025  miles  ; such  is  the  breadth  of 
the  natural  barrier  which  has  secured  Britain  against  for- 
eign aggression.  A remarkable  example  of  the  accuracy 
to  which  practical  geometry  had  attained,  was  afforded 
in  the  course  of  the  survey.  In  two  distances  deduced 
from  sets  of  triangles,  measured  by  General  Roy  in 
1787,  and  by  Colonel  Mudge  in  1794,  the  one  of  24.133 
miles,  the  other  of  38.688,  the  two  agree  within  a foot  as 
to  the  first  distance,  and  within  sixteen  inches  as  to  the  sec- 
ond. Formerly,  the  calculations,  or  rather  the  conjec- 
tures, concerning  the  area  of  England  and  Wales,  wero 
of  such  a nature  that  no  reasonable  confidence  could  be 
placed  in  them  ; now,  the  extent  of  the  country  may  not 
only  be  better  determined  than  that  of  any  other,  but 
with  a degree  of  accuracy  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  geography. 

It  is  vain  to  compare  the  climate  of  England  with  that 
of  other  countries  in  more  favorable  latitudes.  If  the 
genial  influence  of  the  sun  is  never  long  felt,  it  may  be 
attributed  to  a situation  in  the  northern  part  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  while  the  chilly  and  damn  weather  of  so 
frequent  occurrence  may  be  accounted  lor  by  an  insular 
position  and  other  causes  that  may  be  afterwards  men- 
tioned. Stinted  as  it  is  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  ex- 
posed to  frequent  rains  or  blasting  winds,  the  soil  does 
not  yield  those  vegetable  treasures  which  appear  in  such 
luxuriance  in  tropical  climates,  and  which,  almost  with- 
out any  labour,  satisfy  the  wants  or  luxuries  of  indolent 
inhabitants.  England,  it  has  often  been  remarked,  is 
better  adapted  for  the  growth  than  the  ripening  of  the 
productions  of  the  earth.  Extreme  cold  is  not  felt  in 
winter,  and  the  summers  are  seldom  oppressive  ; hence 
an  appearance  of  verdure  that  continues  in  a greater  or 
less  degree  throughout  the  year,  vegetation  not  being 
destroyed  by  the  winter’s  cold,  nor  wholly  parched  ana 
withered  by  the  summer’s  heat.  No  charm  in  the  rural 

* Blanc,  ne*  (The  White  Cape,)  a promontory  4 miles  west  of  Calais, 
The  name  is  corrupted  b j English  sailors  into  Blackness. — P. 
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districts  is  comparable  to  their  perpetual  verdure,  none 
is  more  characteristic  of  England ; the  English  them- 
selves may  be  insensible  to  it  from  custom,  foreigners 
can  appreciate  it  better.  To  enjoy  such  scenery,  one 
roust  visit  the  country  in  summer  or  in  autumn,  for  even 
in  the  fruit  season,  the  freshness  of  spring  is  apparent, 
and  the  flowers  exhale  the  sweetness  of  their  early 
perfume.* 

The  theoretic  arrangement  of  the  seasons,  so  well 
adapted  for  the  southern  latitudes,  is  not  equally  applica- 
ble to  the  climate  of  Britain ; on  the  continent  their 
commencement  and  duration  may  he  predicted  with  suf- 
ficient precision,  while  in  England  the  weather  is  so  varia- 
ble, and  all  the  seasons  are  so  much  intermixed,  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  periods  of  their  arrival 
and  departure.  According  to  a common  opinion,  De-  i 
comber,  January  and  February  are  the  winter  months  ; the 
three  following  form  the  spring,  while  the  summer  begins 
in  June,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  August ; Septem- 
ber, October  and  November  are  the  autumnal  months. 

It  must  not  however  be  imagined  that  the  seasons  are  I 
confined  to  their  respective  months ; something  like  the 
spring  appears  occasionally  in  January  or  February  ; 
the  air  is  mild,  buds  are  seen  on  the  hedges  or  the  trees,  j 
and  the  wings  of  the  birds  enliven  the  woods.  But 
these  gleams  of  a warmer  sunshine  are  soon  dissipated, 
winter  resumes  its  horrors,  and  the  intervals  of  fine 
weather  are  not  longer  than  what  the  French  call  un  eii 
de  St.  Martin,  or  Martinmas  summer.  Those  who  have 
paid  most  attention  to  such  subjects,  and  who  have  ob- 
served with  the  greatest  attention  different  indications  or 
probable  signs,  confess  their  ignorance  of  any  by  which 
the  severity  or  mildness  of  an  English  winter  can  be 
foretold,  ft  is  known,  however,  that  frost  seldom  sets  in 
before*  Christmas  ; however  severe  the  season  may  be, 
it  is  much  milder  than  in  continental  countries  under  the 
same  parallels.  The  sea-ports  of  Holland  and  Germany 
are  ever)'  winter  blocked  with  ice,  while  those  in  Eng- 
land are  always  open. 

* Baron  C.  Dupin.  Force  Commercial*  de  la  Grande  Bretagne. 

* Milton's  Ode  to  May,*  although  the  production  of  hi*  younger 
▼eon.  is  an  ode  of  uncommon  beauty,  but  it  ia  not  descriptive  of  what 
May  is  in  England. 

* Song  on  May  Morning. — P. 

* Pinkerton '•  Modern  Geography,  vol.  I.  p.  70,  3d  Edit. 

* Different  maladies  are  produced  or  aggravated  by  the  variableness 
of  the  climate  ; it  ia  one  reaeon  of  the  frequency  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, it  increases  scrofula,  and  it  give*  rise  to  catarrhs,  rheuma- 
tisms and  many  other  diseases.  These  remarks  are  generally  applicable 
to  the  climate  of  Great  Britain,  but  what  has  been  called  the  mild  re* 
gion  of  England  forms  nn  exception  ; it  ia  divided  into  four  gToups,  of 
which  the  first  includes  the  tract  of  coast  between  Hastings  and  rort- 
lami  Island,  the  second  extends  from  the  last  point  to  Cornwall,  the 
third  forms  the  district  of  the  Land's  End,  and  the  fourth  comprehend* 
the  country  on  the  borders  of  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the  estuary  of 
the  Severn . 

The  climate,  with  all  it*  defects,  has  been  extolled  by  many,  among 
others  by  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Temple.  Numerous  instances  of 
longevity  are  mentioned  in  his  essay  on  health. — '4  I must  need*  add 
one  thing  more  in  favour  of  our  climate,  which  I heard  the  kins  say, 
and  I thought  uew  and  right,  and  truly  like  a king  of  England  that 
loved  and  esteemed  his  own  country  ; it  was  in  reply  to  some  of  the 
company  that  were  reviling  our  climate,  and  extolling  those  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  or  at  least  of  France  : lie  said,  he  thought  that  was  the  best  climate 
wnerr  he  could  be  abroad  in  the  air  with  pleasure,  or  at  least  without 
trouble  and  inconvenience,  the  moat  days  of  the  year,  and  the  moat 
hours  in  the  day  ; and  this  lie  thought  he  could  be  in  England  more 
than  any  other  country  in  Europe.’  *. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  a considerable  change  to  the  worse  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  climate  of  Great  Britain,  because  at  an  early 
period  the  vine  was  cultivated,  and  not  without  success.  The  argu- 
ments, or  rather  the  alleged  farts,  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded, 
may  be  briefly  examined.  The  Islo  of  Ely  wo*  called  the  ItU  qf  Vinu 


March,  April  and  May,  it  has  been  observed,  are  the 
nominal  spring,  but  there  is  certainly  no  month  in  which 
the  weather  is  more  unsettled  or  variable  than  in  March  ; 
when  it  does  not  assume  the  character  of  winter,  it  is  wet 
ami  boisterous,  or  accompanied  with  frequent  storms  of 
hail.  The  injury  thus  occasioned  to  agriculture,  has 
probably  given  rise  to  the  English  proverb,  “ a peck  of 
March  dust  is  worth  a king’s  ransom.”  April,  although 
a wet,  is  commonly  a mild  month,  but  the  east  winds 
prevalent  in  May,  seem  ordained  to  destroy  the  efforts 
of  reviving  nature,  and  to  blast  the  hopesof  the  husband- 
man. Warmth,  and  genial  breezes  or  refreshing  showers, 
are  the  attendants  of  May  in  France,  and  all  Daturc  appears 
instinct  with  life.  Constant  disappointment  has  not  con- 
vinced the  English  that  the  same  month  is  very  different 
in  the  two  countries.*  It  has  been  often  said  that  there 
is  no  spring  in  England  : the  saying  is  true,  if  by  spring 
is  meant  a succession  of  fine  weather,  constantly  improv- 
ing and  terminating  in  the  warmth  and  luxuriance  of 
summer ; but  intervals  of  spring,  sometimes  a week  or 
two  at  a time,  arc  not  unknown  over  the  whole  country. 

The  cold  easterly  winds  prevalent  in  May,  are  often 
felt  in  the  early  part  of  June  ; during  their  continuance, 
the  two  months  cannot  be  classed  under  any  of  the  sea- 
sons; they  belong  as  much  to  winter  as"  to  summer. 
June,  however,  is  much  milder  in  the  southern  than  in 
the  northern  counties.  July,  August  and  September  are 
summer  months  throughout  the  country, but  slight  frosts 
have  been  felt  even  in  August  in  the  "north,  and  during 
September  in  tho  south.  October  is  the  precursor  of 
winter  in  the  northern,  and  November  in  the  southern 
counties.  The  weather  then  becomes  disagreeable  and 
unsettled,  and  it  is  in  November  that  the  dark  fogs  gen- 
erally take  place  in  London  and  the  neighbourhood. 
Such  are  the  seasons  in  England,  and  so  great  is  their 
uncertainty  that  a writer  of  some  celebrity*  does  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  it  might  be  better  to  divide  them  into 
eight  months  of  winter  and  four  of  summer,  than  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  method.* 

by  the  Normans.  It  appear*  from  tin*  accounts  in  Domrsdav.  that  there 
arerc  vineyard*  in  different  parts  of  England;  that  they  existed  at  eo 
early  a pmod  a*  tfw  commencement  of  die  eighth  century  ia  confirmed 
by  Uie  authority  of  tin*  venerable  Bede.  The  bishop  of  Ely  used  to 
receive  Biree  or  four  tuna  of  wine  annually  as  tithes  from  the  p reduce 
of  the  vineyards  in  his  diocese.  A piece  of  ground  near  I»ndon  was 
withheld  from  a religious  house  by  tour  successive  constables  of  the 
tower,  in  the  reigns  of  Rufus,  Henry  and  Stephen.  and  converted  by 
them  into  a vineyard  “ to  their  great  emolument  and  profit."  Tho 
lithe  on  wine,  it  ia  said,  was  no  uncommon  article  in  the  old  accounts 
of  the  rectorial  and  vicarial  revenues  in  Kent,  Surrey, and  other coun- 
tie*.  The  sheriffs  of  Northamptonshire  and  Leicestershire  were  al- 
luwed  so  much  for  the  livery  or  the  king's  vinedresser,  and  other  ne- 
cessaries of  the  vineyard  The  following  extracts  arc  taken  from  the 
church  archives  by  the  dean  of  Ely 


Exitus  Vinsti  ..............  £2  15  3 

Idem  Vint* 10  12  24 

Ten  bushels  of  grapes  from  the  vineyard 0 7 fi 

Seven  dolia  musti  Irom  the  vineyard,  12  Edward  II.  .15  10  0 

Wine  sold  for 1 J2  0 

Verjuice 1 70 

One  dolium  and  one  pipe  fitted  with  wine,supposed  at  Ely 

Wine  out  of  this  vineyard 1 22 

Veijtiice  from  thence 0 10  6 


No  wine  but  verjuice  niadefHli  Edward  IV 

According  to  the  above  valuable  extract,  verjuice  only  was  some- 
times obtained  from  the  F.ngliah  vineyards  ; it  is  reasonable,  therefore, 
to  conclude,  that  they  yielded  at  beat  but  imperfect  wines  in  the  most 
favourable  seasons,  if  sliellerrd  spots  were  cultivated  at  present  after 
the  same  manner,  and  with  ns  much  rare,  the  results,  in  all  probabili* 
ty,  would  be  the  same.  It  is  incorrect,  therefore,  to  derive  any  argu- 
ments on  the  deterioration  of  the  climate  from  such  facts.  But  there 
is  reason  to  infer  from  registers  of  the  weather  that  some  change  has 
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It  may  be  readily  supposed,  that  the  climate  in  so 
extensive  a country  as  England,  is  different  in  different 
places.  In  the  north  the  fine  season  commences  later, 
and  is  stilt  more  uncertain  and  of  shorter  duration  than 
in  the  southern  counties.  The  winters  are  not  only  more 
severe,  but  they  continue  a greater  length  of  time ; in- 
deed, it  is  generally  admitted  that  spring  or  summer 
begins  a fortnight  later  on  the  north  oi  the  Mersey  and 
the  Humber,  than  in  the  south  and  the  south-west.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  that  there  is  so  much  difference  in 
the  coldness  or  severity  of  winter  in  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  country.  The  autumn  is  shorter 
in  the  north,  and  frosty  nights  are  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  difference  of  the  climate  in  the  eastern  and 
western  counties,  although  not  of  the  same  kind,  is  not 
less  remarkable  than  that  between  the  north  and  the 
south.  The  weather  in  the  west  is  much  more  humid 
and  also  milder  than  in  the  east ; the  difference  depends 
on  three  causes,  the  vicinity  of  the  western  counties  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  prevalence  of  the  westerly  w inds, 
and  a ridge  of  hills  that  extends  along  the  western  side 
of  the  island. 

The  west  winds  are  saturated  with  the  vapours  that 
rise  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; these  being  intercepted 
in  their  passage  across  the  range  of  hills,  the  aqueous 
particles  are  disengaged,  but  before  the  same  w'inds  reach 
the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom,  their  vapours  are  ex- 
hausted in  the  form  of  rain.  The  winds  that  blow  from 
the  continent  on  the  east  are  much  colder,  and  fewer 
vapours  are  collected  in  their  passage  to  England.  The 
temperature  of  the  ocean,  it  is  well  known,  is  more 
equable  than  that  of  thp  land,  milder  during  winter,  and 
cooler  in  the  summer.  The  wrestem  part  of  England 
being  exposed  to  the  winds  from  the  Atlantic,  the  win- 
ters are  wet  but  not  severe,  and  snow  seldom  lies  on  the 
around  any  length  of  time.  The  same  causes  account 
for  the  genial  climate  of  the  south-western  counties  ; the 
proverbial  mildness  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  depends 
in  a great  degree  on  their  exposure  to  the  winds  from 
the  Bristol  and  English  Channels. 

It  has  been  proved  by  careful  observers  that  the  south- 
western coasts  are  much  more  exposed  to  rain  than  the 
south-eastern  side  of  the  island.  It  is  now  more  than  a 
century  since  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  at  Townley 
in  Lancashire,  was  measured  and  compared  with  the 
quantity  that  fell  at  Axminstcr  in  Essex.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  annual  quantity  at  Townley  during  a 
period  of  six  years  from  1700  to  1705,  inclusive,  was 
equal  to  forty-two  inches  and  a half,  while  that  at  Ax- 
minster  amounted  only  to  nineteen  and  a half.  It  ap- 
pears from  observations  made  in  Rutlandshire  that  the 
mean  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  the  county,  is  twenty 
inches  and  a half.  It  is  known  that  36.98  inches  were 
the  average  quantity  that  fell  at  Sclboume  in  Hamp- 
shire, between  the  years  1780  and  1786. 

Devonshire,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  is  much  rooister, 
and  the  actual  quantity  of  rain  much  greater  than  in  the 
southern  and  south-eastern  counties;  still  in  1731,  the 
rain  measured  only  17.266  inches,  in  1741, 20.344,  and 
in  1743,  20.998. 

It  appears  from  a meteorological  journal  kept  by 
Major  Rooke,  that  the  quantity  of  rain,  w'hich  fell  in 

taken  place  within  the  last  sixty  yean,  that  the  winter*  are  in  general 
milder,  and  the  summer*  colder  and  more  humid  than  formerly. 

• Lea*  than  the  mean. 


London  in  1798,  was  26.22,  at  West  Bridgeford  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, 27.22,  at  Lancaster,  48. 1 9,  and  at  Kendal, 
60.85.  The  average  gauge  of  rain  at  Sheffield  is  33 
inches,  nearly  tlie  mean  between  that  of  Lancashire  and 
the  eastern  coast. 

The  annual  rains  in  the  midland  counties  are  nearly 
equal  to  the  mean  of  those  in  the  east  and  west,  or  more 
correctly,  they  do  not  amount  to  so  great  a quantity.* 
Thus  Derbyshire,  although  a mountainous  district,  is 
much  less  exposed  to  rain  than  Lancashire,  Stafford- 
shire, or  even  Shropshire.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  a 
register  kept  during  fourteen  years  at  Chalsu'orth  in 
Derbyshire,  that  the  following  was  the  average  quantity 
of  rain,  which  fell  in  each  season  : — in  spring,  4.959,  in 
summer,  7.547,  in  autumn,  8.181,  and  in  winter,  6.686. 
In  that  part  of  Derbyshire,  therefore,  most  rain  falls  in 
autumn,  and  least  in  spring ; the  same  remark  is  appli- 
cable to  Liverpool. 

The  average  quantity  of  rain  increases  as  we  advance 
northwards  on  the  western  coast.  In  Liverpool  it  is 
ascertained  to  be  equal  to  34.41  inches,  while  at  Lan- 
caster it  amounts  to  40.3.  In  the  last  place  too,  the 
greatest  quantity  falls  in  the  autumn,  or  perhaps  during 
the  months  of  July,  August  and  September. 

The  counties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  not 
exposed  to  much  rain.  The  observations  in  this  part  of 
England  may  not  have  been  made  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy, nor  may  they  have  been  continued  a sufficient 
length  of  time;  but  in  one  place,  at  Youngsbury  near 
Ware  in  Hertfordshire,  about  twenty  miles  from  London, 
a register  was  kept  during  five  years  ; there  the  annual 
fall  in  1787,  was  equal  to  23.664  inches,  in  1788,  to 
17.676,  in  1789,  to  29.493,  in  1790,  to  22.970,  and  in 
1791,  to  24.200.b  A tolerably  correct  notion  of  tbe 
annual  falls  in  the  neighbouring  counties,  may  be  inferred 
from  these  results ; at  all  events,  the  difference,  if  it  be 
great,  must  be  attributed  to  local  causes. 

Some  conclusions  may  be  deduced  from  the  above 
details.  The  greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls  near  Kendal, 
where  the  annual  average  exceeds  sixty  inches.  Al- 
though the  southern  parts  of  the  western  coast  are  less 
liable  to  rain  than  the  northern,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  rule 
be  equally  applicable  to  the  peninsula  of  Cornwall,  and 
the  west  of  Devonshire.  More  rain  falls  in  the  north- 
eastern than  in  the  south-eastern  counties ; still  in  both, 
the  climate  is  much  drier  than  in  the  western  part  of  the 
island.  Norfolk  is  probably  the  county  in  which  the 
least  rain  falls  during  the  year.  July,  August,  Septem- 
ber and  October  arc  the  wettest  months  in  the  west- 
ern ; November,  December  and  January,  in  the  eastern 
counties. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  with  any  thing  like 
accuracy,  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  annually  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales;  a sufficient  number  of  experiments  have 
not  been  made  in  different  places,  and  the  i.>  i1  of  all 
the  observations  cannot  be  considered  applicable  to  the 
whole  surface.  Dr.  Halley  supposed  the  annual  quan- 
tity equal  to  twenty-two  inches,  but  Mr.  Dalton  fixed  it 
with  greater  probability  at  31.3.®  The  same  philosopher 
concluded  from  a scries  of  experiments,  that  five  inches 
of  water  fall  annually  throughout  the  country  in  the  form 
of  dew  ; hence  taking  thirty -one  inches  for  rain,  and  five 

* Sin*  Ut«  article  England  in  the  Encyclopedia  Edinenai*  [Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia.] 

•See  Mr.  Dalton*  paper  in  the  Manchester  Transaction*  for  1796. 
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for  dew,  and  supposing  the  whole  extended  over  the 
surface  of  Englaod  and  Wales,  it  is  equal  to  twenty-eight 
cubic  miles,  or  11,500,000,000  tons  in  weight. 

In  England,  the  wannest  months  are  July  and  August, 
and  a greater  degree  of  cold  occurs  commonly  about  the 
end  of  December,  or  beginning  of  January,  than  at  any  ; 
other  period  of  the  year.  The  thermometer,  it  has  been  , 
ascertained,  rises  higher  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  island.  The 
north-eastern  districts  ure  exposed  to  the  greatest  degree 
of  cold,  but  the  difference  of  temperature  in  winter  is 
not  nearly  so  great  as  the  difference  during  summer  in 
the  northern  and  southern  counties.  The  mean  range 
of  the  thermometer  has  been  determined  in  different 
parts  of  the  island.  The  mean  temperature  at  Liver-  |! 
pool,  during  a period  of  twenty-five  years,  was  53^  of  i 
Fahrenheit  at  noon,  the  greatest  degree  of  heat  86J,  and  | 
the  lowest  22°.  The  greatest  range  of  the  thermometer  jj 
at  the  same  place  is  64  : , and  the  mean  annual  range,  46°.  ! 
At  Dover  the  mean  heat  is  57^ ; the  highest  degree  ob-  I 
served  between  the  years  171K>  and  1793,  was  86°,  and  ,| 
the  lowest,  16°;  the  greatest  range,  70°,  and  the  mean  i| 
annual  range,  51°.  The  mean  height  of  the  themioine-  | 
ter  at  Lancaster  during  seven  years  was  51  °.8  at  two! 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  45°.6  at  ten  o’clock  at  I 
night  ; the  mean  heat,  noon  and  night,  48°. 7,  the  high-  j 
est  82? f and  the  lowest  18J. 

It  appears  from  a series  of  observations,  made  at  the 
Royal  Society  from  1772  to  1780,  that  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  51°. 9,  and  the  monthly  temperature  as 
follows:  January  35°.9,  February  42°. 3,  March  46°. 4, 
April  49°.9,  May  56°.61,  June  63°. 22,  July  66°.3, 
August  65°. 85,  September  59°.63,  October  52°.8l,  No-  ' 
vember  44°. 44,  and  December  41°.04.  The  greatest 
cold  is  20°,  and  the  greatest  heat  81°;  the  former  occurs 
generally  in  January,  and  the  latter  in  July. 

Dr.  \oung  remarks,  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
six  winter  months  from  October  to  Marcli  at  London,  is 
43-'. 5,  while  it  is  45°.3  at  Dnwlish  on  the  south  coast 
of  Devonshire,  and  so  high  as  59°  at  Ilfracombe  on  the 
Bristol  Channel.  The  temperature  in  the  most  sheltered 
parts  of  Devonshire,  during  whiter,  is  1°.5  above  that 
of  London ; in  the  coldest  months,  it  is  4°. 5 higher  at 
Penzance  than  in  the  metropolis. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  infer  from  these  observations 
on  the  climate  of  England,  that  extremes  of  cold  or  heat 
are  unknown  in  the  country.  A degree  of  cold  has  been 
felt  in  some  years,  that  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  more 
northern  parallels,. in  countries  more  remote  from  the 
sea.  In  the  years  1794,  1798,  and  1813 — 14,  the 
thermometer,  it  is  said,  fell  to  five  degrees  above  zero ; 
it  is  certain  that  in  the  last  of  these  years  it  was  within 
8°  of  the  same  point.  The  heat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  j 
sometimes  excessive ; in  the  summer  of  1808,  the  ther- 
mometer rose  higher  than  89°  in  many  places  round 
London.  It  happens  sometimes  in  the  southern  dis- 
tricts, if  the  sun  shines  bright,  and  the  weather  is  serene 
or  unclouded,  a few  days  or  even  hours  in  summer,  that  [ 
the  temperature  becomes  suddenly  as  warm  as  in  the  1 
south  of  France  or  even  Italy ; but  these  moments  of  a I 


more  genial  climate  are  commonly  succeeded  by  cold 
weather,  storms  of  hail,  or  violent  showers. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  west  and  south- 
west winds  are  most  prevalent  in  England  ; their  con- 
stancy may  be  attributed  to  the  situation  of  the  island, 
and  its  exposure  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  same 
winds  are  also  the  most  violent,  not  only  in  the  western, 
but  also  in  the  midland  and  eastern  counties.  The  trees 
in  every  part  of  the  country  have  an  evident  bending  in 
the  same  direction,  and  no  other  proof  of  the  violence 
and  constancy  of  these  winds  can  be  more  satisfactory. 
The  east  and  north-east  winds  are,  next  to  the  west  and 
south-west,  perhaps  the  most  regular  ; it  seldom  hap- 
pens, however,  that  they  blow  violently  any  length  of 
time.  The  north-west  wind  is  not  of  common  occur- 
rence, but  the  most  rare  of  any  is  that  which  proceeds 
from  the  south.  In  the  summer  season,  and  in  calm 
weather,  the  wind  veers  frequently  to  diflerunt  quarters 
in  the  same  day,  or  even  in  the  course  of  a few  hours. 
Near  the  sea-coast,  during  the  same  season,  and  in  this 
sort  of  wbather,  the  wind  at  break  of  day  blows  from  the 
land  ; at  noon,  or  a little  liefore  it,  it  changes  to  the 
direction  of  the  sea,  and  becomes  again  a land  wind  in 
the  course  of  the  evening.  A wind  not  unlike  the  Ital- 
ian sirocco  is  sometimes  fell  in  England,  but  the  change 
of  tern|»erature  is  comparatively  inconsiderable.  Occur- 
ring commonly  in  April  or  May,  the  medium  height  of 
the  thermometer  being  about  45°,  the  barometer  lalls, 
the  winds,  before  variable,  continue  stationary  at  south- 
west or  south,  and  the  thermometer  rises  suddenly  to 
65°  ; no  sooner,  however,  has  the  wind  ceased,  than  it 
descends  again  to  the  usual  level. 

The  following  facts  are  deducible  from  the  observa- 
tions which  were  made  by  order  of  the  Royal  Society. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Ixmdon,  the  south-west  wind  blows 
more  frequently  every  month  in  the  year  than  any  other, 
particularly  in  July  and  August : the  north-east  wind 
prevails  during  the  months  of  January,  March,  April, 
May  and  June  ; it  occurs  most  rarely  in  February,  July, 
September  and  December:  the  north-west  wind  is  most 
frequent  from  November  to  March  ; it  is  less  so  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  than  in  any  other  months. 

It  follows  from  the  careful  obser\rations  made  bj  Mr. 
Hutchinson  at  Liverpool,  that  the  south-east  wind  is 
most  common  in  that  place,  a fact  at  variance  with  the 
general  remark  that  has  been  made  on  the  prevalent 
winds  in  England.*  Dr.  Darwin  attributes  this  remark- 
able deviation  to  an  atmospheric  eddy,  produced  by  the 
situation  of  the  town  ; there  can  be  no  doubt  jhat  it  is 
occasioned  by  local  causes.  As  to  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  height  of  the  barometer  and  the  different 
winds,  it  is  well  known  that  in  England,  nay,  in  every 
part  of  the  island,  the  mercury  rises  higher  when  the 
wind  proceeds  from  the  north  or  east,  or  from  any  point 
between  these  quarters,  than  when  it  blows  from  the 
south  or  west,  or  from  any  point  between  them.  Thus 
| it  often  rains  during  a north  or  east  wind,  when  the 
i barometer  remains  at  a height,  which  would  be  consid- 
] ered  an  indication  of  fair  weather  with  a west  or  south- 
I west  wind.b 


• In  the  court*  of  the  year,  and  on  an  average  in  the  taror  part  of 
the  country,  the  south-west  winds  blow  1 12  day t,  the  south-east  32, 
tha  north-east  88,  the  east  26,  the  north-west  50,  the  south  18  days, 
the  west  63,  and  the  north  16  days.  • 

VOL.  II.— Nue.  lei  It  KB.  7 T 


b The  author  of  the  article  England  in  the  Encyclopedia  Edinensia 
[Edinburgh  Encyclopedia]  hat  collected  the  results  of  mnsl  «f  the 
observations  concerning  the  climate  ; to  mention  them  might  Wed  to 
too  long  details. 
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The  coasts,  an  important  feature  in  the  geography  of 
a maritime  country,  may  be  briefly  described.  The 
western  coast  is  formed  on  the  north,  by  Cumberland, 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  by  Flintshire,  Denbighshire, 
Caernarvonshire,  Anglesea  and  Merionethshire  in  North 
Wales,  and  by  Cardiganshire  and  part  of  Pembrokeshire 
in  South  Wales.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  Pem- 
brokeshire coast,  and  those  of  Caermarthenshire  and 
Glamorganshire,  bound  the  Bristol  Channel  on  the  north, 
while  Somersetshire  and  the  northern  coast  of  Devon- 
shire confine  it  on  the  south ; lastly,  the  northern  coast 
of  Cornwall  forms  the  extremity  of  the  western  side  of 
the  island. 

The  Esk  separates  Scotland  from  England  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Solway  Firth,*  which  is  bounded  in  many 
places  by  a marshy  shore.  The  coasts  of  Cumberland 
and  part  of  .Lancashire  form  a sort  of  semicircle  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Eden  to  the  Isle  of  Walney.  Between  the 
two  last  places,  and  on  the  south  of  the  Derwent,  the 
small  bay  of  Whitehaven  is  sheltered  by  naked  hills  and 
bv  the  white  rocks  from  which  its  name  has  been  derived. 
Not  more  than  six  miles  from  Whitehaven,  the  promon- 
tory of  St.  Bees  Head,  the  resort  of  numerous  sea-fowl, 
protrudes  into  the  sea. 

The  rugged  and  indented  coast  of  Lancashire  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts;  the  first  comprehends  the  space 
between  the  Duddcn  and  the  Ken,  which  separate  it 
from  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland ; the  second  ex- 
tends from  the  Ken  to  the  Kibble  ; and  the  third  from  j 
the  Kibble  to  the  Mersey,  which  separates  the  county 
from  Cheshire.  The  coast  of  Furness,  the  first  of  these 
divisions,  is  nearly  equal  to  thirty  miles  in  length  ; the  ; 
long  and  narrow  isle  of  Walney,  which  appears  to  have  ] 
formed  at  one  period  part  of  the  Lancashire  coast,  | 
now  serves  to  protect  it  against  the  impetuous  waves  of  i 
the  Irish  Sea.  The  broad  estuary,  which  separates  Fur-  j 
ness  from  the  rest  of  the  county,  is  sometimes  forded  at  ; 
low  water,  but  not  without  danger.  The  Duddcn,  the  ] 
Ken,  the  Lune  and  other  streams  discharge  themselves 
into  the  deep  hay  of  Morccainbe,  opposite  the  town  of 
Lancaster.  The  second  part  is  flatter  than  the  first ; a | 
marshy  tract  almost  encloses  Poulton,  and  the  coast  be-  I 
yond  it,  is  indented  by  the  estuary  of  the  Kibble. 

The  Homans  gave  the  name  of  the  Port  of  Lancashire  j 
to  this  part  of  the  coast,  which  appears  to  be  much  j 
changed  since  their  time.  ** Tradition, ” says  Mr.  Whita- 
ker, “ the  faithful  recorder  of  many  a fact,  that  history 
has  forgotten,  speaks  confidently  of  the  cause,  ascribing  > 
the  final  ruin  of  Ribchestcr  to  the  overwhelming  vio- 
lence of  an  earthquake.  And  nothing  but  such  an  acci- 
dent could  have  originally  changed  the  nature  of  the 
estuary,  once  the  most  remarkable  in  the  county,  or 
have  thrown  out  that  large  and  broad  barrier  of  sand, 
which  crosses  the  entrance,  almost  chokes  the  inlet  into  i 
the  tide,  and  contracts  the  original  breadth  of  the  navi-  j 
gable  channel  from  the  majestic  extent  of  eight  or  nine  | 
miles,  to  the  narrow  span  of  a hundred  yards.”  The 
last  part  of  the  Lancashire  coast  between  the  Kibble  and 

* Thto  i«  not  correct.  The  boundary  from  lha  head  of  Solway  I 
Firth,  it  first  formed  by  the  Sark,  a mull  river  entering  the  Firth  to 
tile  went  of  the  Esk  ; then  by  a line  drawn  eastward  flora  the  Sark  to 
the  Esk  ; then  by  the  Liddel,  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Esk  ; and  , 
k'  Kerabope  Water,  a southern  branch  of  the  Lidded. — I’. 

Fcncnaemnawr*  is  a promontory,  15G0  feet  high,  projecting  into 
* Welsh, prn,  head;  warn,  stone  or  rock ; and  mamr,  great.  !l 


the  Mersev  is  nowhere  bold  or  lofty,  and  it  becomes 
gradually  flatter  towards  the  southern  extremity. 

The  short  line  of  coast  in  the  county  of  Chester,  may 
be  compared  to  a headland  stretching  a considerable  way 
into  the  Irish  Channel ; the  Mersey  and  the  Dee  form  the 
northern  and  southern  boundaries.  The  coast  of  Flint- 
shire extends  between  the  last  river  and  the  Clwyd  ; it 
is  in  general  low  and  marshy,  but  in  .some  places,  par- 
ticularly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holywell,  the  hills  rise 
a considerable  height  above  the  sea.  The  county  of 
Denbigh  begins  beyond  the  Clwyd  ; although  rich  in 
lead  mines,  and  famed  for  its  manufactures,  it  has  no 
convenient  port ; it  terminates  in  the  peninsula  and  cape 
of  Great  Ormes  Head  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conway,  the 
boundary  between  Denbighshire  and  Caernarvonshire. 
The  long  line  of  coast  in  the  last  county  is  bold  and 
lofty,  broken  by  precipices,  and  indented  by  bays.  An 
excellent  road  has  been  cut  across  the  once  inaccessible 
height  of  Pcnmaenmawr,  which  rises  near  the  middle  of 
an  extensive  inlet  between  Aberconway  and  Bangor.b 
At  the  last  place  commence  the  Menai  Straits,  a narrow 
channel,  which  changes  the  character  of  the  coast  by 
separating  Wales  from  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  sometimes 
appearing  as  motionless  as  a lake,  and  at  other  times, 
flowing  majestically  from  north  to  south  * 

The  small  island  of  Holyhead,  on  the  west  of  Angle- 
sea, at  the  entrance  of  St.  George’s  Channel,  is  well 
known  on  account  of  its  port,  admirably  adapted  to  af- 
ford shelter  to  ships  on  their  way  from  the  north  or 
south.  Hundreds  of  vessels  unable  to  run  out  to  sea  from 
contrary  winds,  arc  sometimes  detained  in  the  harbour ; 
they  have  b^en  seen  setting  sail  at  the  same  time,  as  soon 
as  the  wind  has  changed  in  their  favour.  Returning 
to  the  Welsh  coast,  we  observe  no  harbour  of  any  con- 
sequence in  the  bay  of  Caernarvon,  or  the  sweep  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Menai  Straits  to  the  promon- 
tory of  Bronhy-Swil,  on  the  east  of  which  are  the  road- 
stead of  Aberdaron,  and  the  gulf  of  Hell’s  Mouth. 
Beyond  these  places,  the  Caernarvonshire  roast  turns 
to  the  north-east,  and  reaches  the  limits  of  Merioneth- 
shire, a county  in  which  the  population,  relatively  to  the 
surface,  is  less  than  in  any  other  in  Wales. 

Cardigan  Bay,  the  largest  of  any  on  the  western  side 
of  the  island,  extending  from  the  abrupt  angle  at  Aber- 
daron  Point  to  the  north  of  St.  Davids,  washes  North 
and  South  Wales.  The  coast  of  Merionethshire,  part  of 
the  same  bay,  is  wild  and  rugged  : Harlech  Fort  defends 
a good  anchorage,  and  Barmouth,  the  only  port  in  the 
county,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  on  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  into  which  other  rivers  and  streams  are  dis- 
charged. The  coast  of  Cardiganshire  fronts  the  west,  a 
considerable  way  below  Aberysiwith,  and  afterwards  di- 
verges gradually  so  as  to  front  the  north.  The  line  of 
coast  in  this  county  is  nearly  equal  to  forty  miles ; it  has 
been  much  exposed  to  the  encroachments  of  the  sea ; 
once  covered  with  numerous  towns,  a few  wretched  vil- 
lages are  all  that  can  now  be  seen. 

The  l»old  coast  of  Pembrokeshire  is  bounded  by  no- 
th* futrrn  entrance  of  tlie  Menai  Straits,  about  half  way  between 
Aberconway  and  Uangor.  A road  winds  round  it,  on  s ledge  of 
rock. — P. 

* The  Menai  Straits— —sometimes  appear  land-locked,  like  a lake, 
and  at  other  times  assume  the  form  of  a larsje  navigable  river,  flowing 
with  several  curves,  nearly  in  a direction  from  north  to  south.  (Ed. 
Enc-  art-  England.) — P. 
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merous  hills,  or  by  steep  and  precipitous  cliffs,  and  iscut  in 
many  places  by  different  bays.  The  first  of  any  conse- 
quence is  that  of  Aberkikar,  formed  by  Kenmacs-Head 
on  the  north,  and  Pendrowy  on  the  south.  The  last 
promontory  is  the  northern  boundary  of  Newport  Ha- 
ven, which  stretches  towards  the  south-west  to  Di- 
nas-Head.  A larger  bay,  that  of  Fisguard,  cuts  dcoper 
into  the  land,  and  is  limited  on  one  side  by  Dinas- 
Head,  and  on  the  other  by  Pen  Anglas.  The  coast  be- 
yond it,  bending  towards  the  south-west,  winds  round 
Slruinble  Head,  and  continues  in  a south-south-west  di- 
rection to  Cape  St.  David.  Having  doubled  the  last 
cape,  we  enter  Sl  Bride’s  Bay,  of  a semicircular  form, 
open  on  the  west,  and  prolonged  on  the  south  by  seve- 
ral small  islands. 

On  the  south-east  of  these  islands,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  them  is  situated  Milford  Haven,  enclosed 
by  lofty  mountains,  sinuous,  penetrating  far  into  the 
land,  and  of  a sufficient  depth  to  receive  the  largest 
ships.  In  time  of  war,  Milford  Haven  is  of  impor- 
tance as  a naval  station  ; in  lime  of  peace,  it  is  equal- 
ly so  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  as  a place  of  shelter 
from  storms  or  contrary  winds,  to  the  merchant  vessels 
that  depart  from  or  return  to  the  Bristol  Channel.  The 
Dugtcdv  and  the  Cleddy,  which  are  navigable  to  Haver- 
ford  and  Narbcth,  fall  into  the  same  bay  ; it  thus  affords 
an  outlet  to  the  produce  of  the  coal  mines  and  chalk 
pits  in  the  vallies  watered  by  these  rivers. 

Leaving  Milford  Haven,  and  pursuing  an  easterly 
course  into  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  coast  of  South  Wales 
continues  rocky  and  broken  by  natural  cavities  to  the  en- 
trance of  Cacrmarthen  Bay,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
rock  on  which  the  smallnort  of  Tenby  is  built,  and  on 
the  other  by  Penryhn  Gwye  point,  the  extremity  of 
Gower,  a remarkable  headland  of  Glamorganshire  ; its 
limestone  cliffs  tower  above  the  sea,  and  a great  quantity 
of  lime  is  obtained  and  exported  from  it  to  the  English 
counties  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel. 

The  hay,  tho  peninsula  and  town  of  Swansea  are 
situated  on  the  east  of  Gower,  nearly  midway  between 
Tenby  and  Bristol.  The  town,  a convenient  port,  is 
built  near  the  mouth  of  the  Towy,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  its  banks,  coal,  iron-ore  and  limestone  are  obtain- 
ed. The  Bristol  Channel  is  so  much  contracted  beyond 
the  peninsula  of  Swansea,  that  all  the  heights  on  the  op- 
posite coasts  of  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire  may  be 
distinctly  seen  from  the  bay  of  Glamorgan. 

The  province  of  Wales  abounds  in  coal,  iron-ore  and 
other  valuable  minerals  ; their  conveyance  to  the  coasts 
is  facilitated  by  artificial  communications,  by  rail-roads, 
canals  and  other  works,  in  the  construction  of  which 
much  ingenuity  has  been  exerted,  and  many  natural  ob- 
stacles have  been  surmounted.  It  is  by  the  same  means 
that  the  copper  and  tin  ore  dug  in  Cornwall  arc  conveyed 
to  the  extensive  founderies  near  the  rich  coal  mines  in 
Wales. 

Of  the  Monmouthshire  coast,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
one  part  is  low  and  marshy,  while  the  other  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Wye  is  rocky  and  precipitous. 

The  Bristol  Channel  enters  an  extensive  bay  on  the 
coast  of  Somersetshire,  of  which  the  curved  and  indented 
outline  is  nearly  equal  in  length  to  sixty  miles.  The  Axe 
and  the  Yeoconvev  their  streams  to  the  same  coast ; the 
former  ascends  to  Glastonbury ; the  latter  passes  by  Bridge- 


water and  Langport.  Beyond  the  Yeo,  the  coast  turns 
to  the  west,  ana  in  this  part  of  it  is  situated  the  small  port 
ofWatchet,  formerly  famous  for  its  herring  fisheries,  now 
better  known  for  a species  of  alabaster,  which  is  con- 
verted into  hydraulic  lime.  Continuing  our  ioumey 
westwards,  we  pass  along  a rocky  and  rugged  shore,  to 
the  safe  and  commodious  port  of  Mineheaa,  of  which  the 
trade  has  ceased,  since  the  herring  has  disappeared  from 
the  neighbouring  sea.  Beyond  the  last  place,  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Devonshire  joins  that  of  Somersetshire  ; the 

fiort  ofllfracombc  is  defended  by  a semicircular  range  of 
lills,  which  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  salubrity  of  its  sit- 
uation : it  is  visited  bjr  strangers  in  the  bathing  season, and  it 
carries  on  a regular  intercourse  with  Bristol,  Swansea  and 
Milford.  The  coast  turns  to  the  south  from  Ilfracombe  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Taw  in  the  bay  of  Barnstaple,  in  which 
the  small  town  of  Bideford  may  be  remarked  for  the 
industry  of  its  inhabitants  ; they  carry  on  a great  coasting 
trade  with  Ireland  and  Scotland,  convey  to  Wales  the 
produce  of  the  mines  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and 
send  a considerable  number  of  vessels  to  the  fisheries 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  The  promontory  of 
Hartland  Point  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  Barnsta- 
ple Bay  ; at  no  great  distance  from  it,  the  northern  part 
of  the  Cornish  coast,  the  last  on  the  western  side  of 
England,  commences.  A long  and  broken  shore  extends 
from  Beedshaven  to  St.  Ives,  between  which  and  the 
land’s  End,  the  most  westerly  point  in  the  island,  no 
harbour  of  any  consequence  can  be  mentioned.  Some 
statistical  results,  relative  to  the  population  of  the  west- 
ern coast,  may  be  subjoined. 
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Population. 

Square 

mile*. 

per  equara 

mil*. 

Cumberland  and  W est  more  land 

. 211,700 

2241 

94 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire . . . 

. 1,349,500 

2H82 

408 

Wales — western  part  of  . . . 

. 369,850 

3331 

111 

Counties  on  the  Bristol  Channel 

. 2,t«,100 

4140 

100 

Total 

4,323,450 

12,600 

189 

The  southern  side  of  England  is  bounded  by  the 
southern  coasts  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  by  the 
coasts  of  Dorsetshire,  Hampshire  and  Sussex,  and  by 
part  of  Kent. 

Doubling  the  Land’s  End,  and  passing  between  the 
main-land  and  the  Scilly  Isles,  we  enter  the  bay  of  St. 
Michael,  on  which  are  situated  the  three  ports  of  Pen- 
zance, Marnzion  and  Helston.  The  same  bay  affords,  in 
the  event  of  storms  or  contrary  winds,  a safe  retreat  to 
the  ships  that  return  to  or  depart  from  England.  It 
terminates  on  the  east  near  the  promontory  of  the  Liz- 
ard,* which  may  be  mentioned  as  the  southernmost  point 
in  Great  Britain,  being  somewhat  below  the  fiftieth  de- 
gree of  latitude.  The  shore  is  irregularly  indented  from 
the  same  point  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Ram  Head, 
that  fronts  the  coast  of  Devonshire.  Several  bays  and 
havens  lie  on  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  among 
others,  Falmouth  Ilaven,  the  estuaries  of  the  Fowey  and 
tho  Lroe,  and  lastly,  that  of  the  Tamar,  where  the  har- 
bour and  sound  of  Plymouth,  one  of  the  first  military 
ports  in  England,  pass  between  the  counties  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Plyra  and  the  Tamar  at  their  confluence  with  the 


» Lizard  Point. 
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sea.  The  Eddystooe  rocks  are  irregularly  scattered  | 
about  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  the  middle  of  | 
Plymouth  Sound.  Exposed  to  the  tremendous  swells  : 
from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the 
waves  break  over  them  with  great  violence,  and  the 
number  of  shipwrecks  might  be  still  as  great  as  formerly, 
were  not  vessels  warned  of  their  danger  by  a light-house, 
which  attests  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  late  Mr. 
Smeaton. 

Start  Point  and  Forward  Point  are  the  boundaries  of 
the  spacious  and  safe  bay  of  Dartmouth.  The  harbour 
of  the  same  name  is  defended  by  a fort  and  two  batteries; 
it  may  contain  five  hundred  ships.  Torbay,  about  five 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Dartmouth,  is  not  less  than 
twelve  miles  in  circumference  ; as  it  affords  a secure  re- 
treat against  westerly  winds,  it  lias  become  a rendezvous 
to  the  royal  navy.  The  coast  is  protected  by  a natural 
rampart  of  rocks,  crowned  by  thick  woods  and  lofty 
trees.  The  clefts  in  the  rocks  are  very  large ; Kent’s 
bold,*  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  is  a wide  cave  about 
six  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  small  river  Teign  and 
the  Exe  enter  the  English  Channel  on  the  north-east  of 
Torbay  ; from  the  mouth  of  the  last  river,  the  slmre 
turns  gradually  towards  the  south, b and  unites  at  Lyinc- 
Regis  with  that  of  Dorsetshire.  The  shore  fronts  the 
south-west  at  the  last  place,®  and  stretches  as  far  south 
as  Portland-Bill.4  Thus  Start  Point  and  Portland-Bill 
may  be  considered  the  western  and  eastern  extremities 
of  a large  gulf,  in  which  are  included  the  numerous  small 
bays  between  them,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Devon 
and  Dorset  coasts.  A safe  road  for  ships  is  situated  on 
the  north  of  Portland,  but  the  southern  point  or  Port- 
land-Bare,  so  called  from  the  rapid  currents  produced 
by  the  tides,  is  perhaps  more  dangerous  than  any  other 
part  of  the  Channel.  Having  passed  Portland-Kace,  we 
enter  the  bay  of  Weymouth  on  which  the  town  of  the 
same  name  is  built,  and  only  separated  from  Melcombc- 
Regis  by  a bridge  over  the  Wye.°  The  harbour  is  com- 
pletely sheltered  by  the  surrounding  bills,  which  by  op- 
posing a barrier  to  the  north  winds,  add  considerably  to 
the  mildness  ami  salubrity  of  the  climate.  The  bays  of 
Swainviclff  and  Studlund  are  situated  on  the  same  coast, 
on  the  north-east  of  Cape  St.  Albans  ;*  the  spacious 
haven  of  Poole  communicates  with  the  latter  : as  its 
entrance  is  very  narrow  in  proportion  to  the  width,  that 
circumstance  accounts  sufficiently  for  the  stillness  of  its 
waters.  Pcvrel-Point  forms  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
county ,h  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  is  seen  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  which  from  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  and  the 
richness  and  variety  of  its  vegetation,  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  finest  situations  in  (Jreat  Britain.  It  is  twenty- 
two  miles  in  length  and  more  than  twelve  in  breadth  ; 
bounder!  by  four  sides  that  are  almost  rectilinear,  the  two 
northern  front  England,  and  the  two  others,  the  open  sea. 
It  thus  affords  shelter  to  the  flourishing  ports  and  the 
excellent  anchorages  on  the  opposite  shore. 

To  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  rocks  on  the 
island,  and  from  the  projecting  point  of  Hurst  Castle  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  Hampshire,  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  the  Isle  of  W ight  and  the  mainland  were 


• Kent's  Hob*.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P.  b So  a*  to  front  the  eouth. — P. 

e The  «h'>re  fronts  the  south-weal  from  a little  east  of  I.yme-Regis 
to  the  Rill  of  Portland. — P. 

■*  The  Bill  of  Portland.  * The  W ey. 


once  united.  The  natural  causeway  on  which  Hurst 
Castle  stands,  runs  two  miles  into  the  sea,  and  approaches 
within  a mile  of  the  island.  The  tide  rushes  with  great 
violence  through  the  strait  thus  formed,  and  the  depth 
of  the  water  is  not  less  than  twenty-eight  fathoms.  The 
Isold  ledges  on  the  side  of  the  island  may  be  attributed 
to  the  impetuosity  of  the  waves,  but  the  opposite  coast 
is  in  many  places  undermined  by  the  water  which  the 
tide  collects  into  a smooth  and  sequestered  bay. 

The  Avon  descends  by  Christchurch  to  the  Hamp- 
shire coast.  The  bay  of  Christchurch  is  formed  by  the 
streams  of  the  Avon  and  the  Stour,  which  join  each 
other  a short  wav  below  the  town.  As  the  promontory 
of  Heugistbury  llead,  its  western  limit,  appears  when 
seen  from  the  sea  to  be  connected  with  the  town,  it  is 
generally  know  n by  the  name  of  Christchurch  Head. 

Southampton  Water  or  Trissanton  Bay,  a remarkable 
inlet  on  the  same  coast,  extends  in  a north-westerly 
direction  from  Caldshot  Castle  to  the  distance  of  ten 
miles ; large  vessels  can  sail  to  its  head.  The  shores  of 
the  inlet  are  varied  by  picturesque  scenery  and  romantic 
sites  ; on  one  side  they  terminate  in  the  New  Forest, 
on  the  other  are  the  majestic  ruins  of  JS'ctley  abbey. 

Further  east,  the  coast  of  Hampshire  fronts  tbo  south- 
j west,  and  that  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  w here  the  river 
.Medina  throws  itself  into  the  channel.  The  well  known 
| road  of  Spithead,  the  common  rendezvous  of  shijfc  of 
wai  and  merchant  vessels  on  their  departure  for  long 
, voyages  or  distant  expeditions,  lies  between  the  Isle  of 
Wight  ami  the  entrance  to  Portsmouth  harbour. 

The  coast  of  Sussex  begins  ori  the  east  of  Portsmouth 
hailiour,  and  is  indented  by  a large  basin  or  inlet,  in 
which  several  small  islands  are  situated.  The  port  of 
Chichester  is  formed  by  a branch  of  the  inlet,  and  a fiat 
shore  extends  beyond  it  to  the  headland  of  Selsea  Bill. 
Although  some  rocks  are  scattered  in  different  directions 
near  Bognor,  the  coast  continues  low  and  apparently 
almost  level  with  the  sea,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Little 
Hampton.  The  South  Downs  form  a better  defined 
barrier;  approaching  gradually  to  the  shore,  they  are 
broken  by  the  lofty  dill*?,  which  terminate  in  the  bold 
promontory  of  Beachy  Head,  the  highest  of  any  on  the 
southern  coast  of  England,  dreaded  by  mariners  on  ac- 
count of  numerous  shipwrecks,  and  pierced  by  several 
caves  to  which  the  sea  finds  a passage.  A sandy  shore 
stretches  from  Bcachy  Head  to  Hastings  Rock,  but  the 
* port  of  Hastings  lies  between  two  cliffs.  On  a capacious 
bay  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  county,  are  the 
once  frequented  ports  of  Winchelsea  and  Rye ; the  sea 
lias  now*  receded  from  the  one,  and  the  other  is  so  much 
l encumbered  with  sand  as  to  admit  only  very  small  ves- 
sels. The  long  coast  of  Sussex,  upwards  of  seventy 
miles  in  length,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Dungcness, 

I the  extremity  of  Romney  Marsh. 

The  part  of  the  Kentish  coast  next  to  Sussex,  is  low, 
flat  and  sandy  ; a hilly  district  extends  beyond  Sandcate, 
passes  from  the  interior  of  the  county  to  the  shore,  and 
ends  in  the  chalky  cliffs  that  are  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  Shakspeare.  Part  of  the  same  range  forms  a sort  of 
I curve,  and  recedes  a short  wav  from  the  shore ; the  town 
: 

| 1 Bwinam*  Bay.  * Si.  Albtni  Head. 

k lYvereU  Point  is  the  ra*tem  extremity  of  the  county  (Ed.  Enc.) 
I — rntb**r  of  tbo  Isle  of  Purberk,  fronting  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  on  the 
[ south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Swauage  Ilay. — 1*. 
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of  Dover  is  situated  below  it,  and  occupies  almost  all  the 
space  between  the  cliffs  and  the  sea.  The  same  chalky 
range,  broken  in  different  places  by  intervening  hollows, 
stretches  to  the  South  Foreland,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered the  eastern  extremity  of  the  southern  coast,  for 
beyond  it  the  shore  recedes  and  fronts  the  east,  leaving 
a large  space  that  appears  to  have  been  abandoned  by 
the  sea.*  To  complete  the  survey  of  the  same  part  of 
England,  it  may  be  necessary  to  subjoin  a table  of  its 
superficies  and  population. 

IiInUiuIi 


CountM*. 

Population. 

Square 
mile* , 

f*t  *|U*fO 

mile. 

Cornwall  (a  half)  . 

. 131,300 

063 

198 

Devon  (a  half) . . 

. 223,950 

1,2M* 

173 

Dorset  .... 

. 147,400 

1,005 

ljtm 

147 

Hants  .... 

. 2*0,300 

177 

Sussex  .... 

. 217,700 

M63 

162 

Kent  (two  fifths)  . 

. 134,000 

615 

248 

Total 

1,104,250 

(VG63 

Mean  1724 

The  eastern  side  of  England  is  binned  by  part  of  Kent, 
and  by  the  coasts  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Lincoln, 
Yorkshire,  Durham  and  Northumberland. 

The  Downs,  a much  frequented  road  for  ships,  par- 
ticularly in  thne  of  war,  front  the  port  of  Deal,  and  are 
not  less  than  six  miles  in  length  from  the  South  to  the 
North  Foreland.*  The  dangerous  Goodwin  Sands  lie 
off  the  port  of  Deal,  and  extend  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  North  Foreland  ; a vessel  is  always  moored  on  them, 
and  lights  are  constantly  burning  to  warn  mariners  of 
their  danger. 

The  Isle  of  Thanet,  part  of  Kent,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  county  by  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Stour, 
is  about  ten  miles  in  length  from  the  North  Foreland  to 
Sarr  Bridge,  and  eight  miles  from  Wes  teat  o to  Sand- 
wich Ferry.  It  has  undergone  great  changes ; now 
hardly  a peninsula,  it  was  an  island  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  and  at  the  same  period,  the  sea  between  it  and 
Kent,®  was  four  miles  in  breadth.  Such  was  the  greatest 
distance  between  the  island  and  the  mainland  ; on  the 
southern  side  it  was  not  more  than  two,  and  at  Sarr  or 
the  port,  it  did  not  exceed  a mile  and  a half.  The  South 
met  the  North  Sea  at  the  same  place,  which  was  called 
Northmutha , the  mouth  or  entrance  of  the  latter.4  An 
accustomed  passage  to  London  by  sea,  at  so  late  a period 
as  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  lay  between  the  Isle 
of  Thanet  and  the  mainland  of  Kent.  The  breadth  of 
the  parage  was  considerably  diminished  in  the  time  of 
the  venerable  Bede,  who  says  it  was  then  only  three 
furlongs  wide,  and  so  shallow  as  to  be  fordable  at  two 
places.  It  afforded,  however,  a passage  for  small  vessels 
about  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest ; at  last  the 
inhabitants  observing  that  the  tide  flowed  no  longer  with 
any  rapidity,  began  to  erect  dikes,  and  brought  about  the 
present  change.  Formerly  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  the  channel  of  the  V or  tut  Ritupensis , it  is  notv  at 
most  a river  isle,  having  the  5 tour- Wan  (some  on  the 


• Between  the  North  and  South  Foreland*,  the  shore  fronts  the  east. 
Off  the  coast  lie  the  Downs,  and  bnyund  them  the  Goodwin  Sands. 
snpjMMrd  to  have  been  originally  a part  of  Kent,  and  submerged  nhout 
the  end  of  the  reijfn  of  William  II.  Near  the  South  Foreland,  the 
chalk  cliff*  recede  from  the  coast  in  a direction  weal  by  north,  and 
leave  a low  tertiary  tract  hrtween  them  and  the  chalk  of  Tlianet. — P. 

* Between  the  North  and  South  Forclanda  are  the  Down*.  They 
extend  about  aix  milca.  The  Goodwin  Sands  extend  N.  N.  E.  and 


south,  the  Mill-stream  on  the  south-west,  and  the 
Nethergong-Wantsome  on  the  west ; the  rest  of  Tba- 
nel  fronts  the  sea  as  before.  The  junction  was  thus 
effected,  and  the  sea,  impeded  in  its  course,  threw  up 
immense  quantities  of  sand;  in  this  way,  Estnnort 
on  the  eastern  shore  was  formed,  being  originally  an 
island,  which  the  monks  united  to  Thane  thy  means  of  a 
causeway. 

The  Kentish  coast  becomes  marshy  as  it  descends  the 
Swale,  a narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  which  bathes  the  Islo  of 
Sheppey. 

It  turns  eastwards*  to  the  entrance  of  the  Medway 
into  the  Swale,  and  on  the  north  of  the  last  place  are 
the  projecting  fort  of  Sheemess,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames.  The  last  river  discharges  itself  into  the  sea 
between  the  North  Foreland  in  Kent,  and  the  Naze,  a 
hooked  promontory  in  Essex,  or  more  definitely,  be- 
tween Sheemess  in  Kent,  and  l«eigh  in  Essex. 

The  coast  of  Essex,  the  most  southern  of  the  three 
maritime  counties,  that  form  the  peninsula  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Wash,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Thames,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Stour.  Essex,  Suffolk 
and  Norfolk  form  a continuous  tract  of  great  extent,  un- 
distinguished by  any  considerable  eminence  or  ridge,  but 
sufficiently  elevated  in  most  places  to  Iks  dry,  arable  and 
productive.  The  Crouch,  the  first  river  north  of  the 
Thames,  on  the  Essex  coast,  enters  the  sea  at  Foulness  ; 
it  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  the  oysters,  which 
are  taken  at  its  mouth,  and  which  are  considered  supe- 
rior to  any  others  in  England.  The  coast  runs  north- 
wards from  the  mouth  of  the  Crouch  to  the  distance  of 
about  ten  miles,  w here  the  fine  bay  formed  by  the  Black- 
water,  is  enlarged  by  a great  number  of  small  streams, 
and  by  the  Chelmer,  which  has  been  rendered  navigable 
to  Chelmsford. 

The  Colne,  which  communicates  with  the  northern 
shores  of  the  same  bay,  is  now  navigable  for  ships  to 
V\  ivenhoe,  and  for  smaller  vessels  to  Colchester.  A 
more  important  bay,  on  the  northern  confines  of  the 
Essex  coast,  receives  the  waters  of  the  Stour  and  Or- 
well, the  former  of  which  is  navigable  to  the  distance  of 
twenty-eight  miles.  Harwich  is  built  on  a peninsula  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Stour,  and  the  packet  boats  to  Holland 
and  Belgium  set  sail  from  its  harbour.  More  than  once 
during  the  great  struggle  between  the  English  and  the 
Dutch,  a hundred  men  of  war,  and  three  hundred  mer- 
chant vessels,  have  been  moored  at  the  same  lime  in  the 
spacious  haven  of  Harwich.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Essex  coast  is  lowr,  marshy  and  exposed  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea.  According  to  tradition  the  outlets  of 
the  Stour  and  Orw  ell  w ere  formerly  situated  on  the  north 
of  I^andguard  Fort,  and  the  Fleets,  as  they  are  now 
called,  formed  part  of  the  channel. 

The  waving  shore  of  Suffolk  is  chiefly  composed  of 
loamy  cliffs,  continually  falling  down,  and  occasioning 
great  changes  on  the  coast,  so  that  whole  towns  ami  vil- 
lages have  been  destroyed  by  the  sea.  The  small  town 


9.  8.  W,  about  12  niilea.  (Ed.  Enr>  Tl»  South  Foreland  is  in  lat. 
f»l°  12*  N.,  long,  1°  5 SV  E.  The  North  Foreland,  in  lat.  51°  '£J  N., 
long.  1°  2!>  E,  Tho  Down*  begin  near  the  8.  Foreland,  and  lie  off 
ti»e  port  of  Deal. — P, 

* On  the  aoalh-wect  aide. — P. 

A The  North  Sea  rnlrred  at  what  vraa,  from  this  circumstance,  called 
.Yorih tmr/Au.  or  North-Mouth.  (Ed.  Enc.)— P. 

• So  aa  to  front  the  coal. — P. 
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of  Felix  Stow*  is  situated  to  the  north  of  Harwich  Bay  I 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Deben,  which  is  navigable  to  Wood- 
bridge,  a distance  of  ten  miles.  The  Aide  and  the  Blyth 
are  only  navigable  a few  miles : Orford,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  former,  was  once  a flourishing  port ; it  is  now 
wholly  blocked  up  by  sand  and  alluvial  deposits.  Aid- 
borough,  situated,  as  its  name  imports,  on  the  same 
river,  nas  on  the  contrary  been  almost  washed  away  by 
the  sea.  The  Suffolk  coast  stretches  due  north  from 
Orfordness  to  Southwold  ; the  last  place  is  built  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Blyth,  on  Solebay,  which  was  formerly 
bounded  by  Eastonness,  and  another  cape  to  the  south- 
east of  Dunwich,  but  these  limits  have  been  removed  by 
the  waves.  The  picturesque  town  of  LowestofT,  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  coast,  may  be  remarked  on 
account  of  its  position  on  the  most  eastern  promontory 
in  Great  Britain.  The  sea  coast  of  Norfolk  is  formed 
either  by  clayey  cliffs,  continually  a prey  to  the  ocean, 
or  by  low  sandy  shores,  overspread  with  loose  pebbles, 
and  rising  in  many  places  into  a kind  of  natural  bank, 
covered  with  sand  that  is  held  together  by  the  roots  of 
the  sea  reed  grass.  Behind  these  sand-hills  are  salt 
marshes  of  considerable  extent,  occasionally  inundated  by 
the  tides,  which  find  an  entrance  through  gaps  between 
the  hillocks.  Hunstanton  Cliff,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wash,  is  the  only  rocky  eminence  on  the  coast.  Various 
orts  are  formed  on  the  northern  side  by  creeks  and 
ays,  but  they  can  only  admit  small  vessels.  Sand- 
banks, the  dread  of  the  coasting  mariners,  and  the  occa- 
sion of  numerous  shipwrecks,  lie  off  the  coast ; of  these 
the  most  remarkable  run  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Yar- 
mouth, and  form  the  celebrated  Yarmouth  Roads,  a 
place  of  great  resort  for  ships ; they  may  ride  there  in 
security,  although  the  entrance  is  difficult  and  dangerous. 

A great  part  of  the  Norfolk  coast  fronts  the  north,  and 
bounds  on  the  south  the  gulf  of  the  Wash,  which  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  many  streams  and  rivers.  The  same 
gulf  serves  as  a limit  between  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire. 
The  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  like  that  of  Holland,  is  pro- 
tected by  dikes  against  the  waves.  It  is  distinguishable 
by  churches,  not  by  hills,  being  so  low  as  to  be  seen  only 
a short  way  from  the  land.  The  sea  has  made  encroach- 
ments in  some  places,  and  the  remains  of  forests  have 
been  discovered  under  the  water ; mothers,  fruitful  tracts 
have  been  gained  by  its  recession.  Former  ports  are 
now  either  obstructed  with  sand,  or  wholly  deserted  by 
the  ocean,  a circumstance  which  has  been  adduced  by 
some  writers  to  account  for  the  decay  of  trade  in  this 
part  of  England.  The  Lincolnshire  coast  is  upwards  of 
a hundred  miles  in  extent ; it  stretches  first  to  the  north- 
east, and  then  inclines  westwards  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber,  which  separates  it  from  Yorkshire. 

The  river  Humber,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  a large 
gulf  or  arm  of  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ouse,  en- 
larged by  the  Trent  and  its  numerous  feeders,  and  by  all 
the  streams  from  Yorkshire.*  The  extremity  of  Holder- 
ness  or  Spurn-Head,  a long  and  curved  promontory,*  on 
which  a light-house  has  been  erected  for  the  direction  of 
ships,  protects  the  mouth  of  the  estuary.  Sunk  Island 


■ Felixtow,  Felixstow.  (Shnbcrl  )— -P, 

* Th«  Humber  u formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Ouse  and  the 
Trent. — P. 

* The  extremity  of  Uoldernees  Tthe  low  country  8.  E.  of  the  York- 
shire Wold*]  contract#  into  a neck  of  land,  forming  a curve  toward* 


consists  of  the  sand,  which  has  been  deposited  on  the 
Yorkshire  side.  The  sea  has  occasioned  great  changes 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  Headon,  a free  port  in  the 
time  of  King  John,  and  so  populous  as  to  contain  three 
parishes,  is  now  little  better  than  a village  with  scarcely 
any  harbour.  The  shore  continues  low  and  flat  from  the 
Humber  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridlington  Bay,  which 
is  sheltered  by  Flamborough-Head  from  the  north-east 
and  north-west  winds.  The  character  of  the  coast 
changes  at  the  same  promontory ; snow-white  rocks  and 
lofty  cliffs  stretching  far  out  at  sea,  serve  as  beacons  to 
mariners.  They  are  composed  of  mouldering  limestone, 
and  their  base  is  pierced  by  numerous  caverns,  and 
broken  by  the  violence  of  the  waves.  In  the  breeding 
season,  their  summits  are  tenanted  by  countless  multi 
tudes  of  sea  fowl,  that  animate  the  air  and  ocean  all 
around.  A remarkable  ledge  called  Filcy-Bridge,  con- 
necting a kind  of  natural  mole,  runs  nearly  half  a mile 
into  the  sea  from  the  other  extremity  of  the  bay  ;*  the 
rocks  are  left  dry  at  low'  water,  and  serve  to  protect  the 
coast  against  the  high  waves,  which  break  upon  them  in 
stormy  weather.  Further  north  are  situated  the  town 
and  port  of  Scarborough  in  the  recess  of  a bay,  forming 
a sort  of  amphitheatre  crowned  by  a cliff  or  scar,  from 
which  the  name  of  the  place  has  been  derived.  The 
port  is  the  only  one  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tyne, 
that  affords  a secure  refuge  for  large  ships  in  violent 
gales  from  the  east.  Lofty  hills  of  alum  rock  bound  the 
coast  beyond  Scarborough ; on  the  north  of  them  is 
Robinhood’s  Bay,  in  which  the  small  but  populous  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name  is  inhabited  by  fishermen,  who 
supply  Whitby  with  the  produce  of  their  industry.  The 
prosperity  of  the  last  place  depends  chiefly  on  its  exten- 
sive alum  works,  and  the  aluminous  schistus  which 
abounds  in  the  neighbourhood.  A rude  and  precipitous 
coast  extends  from  Whitby  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  ; 
many  fishing  villages,  singularly  placed  like  nests  on  the 
ledges  of  the  rocks,  are  situated  in  different  places,  and 
no  part  of  the  English  coast  abounds  more  w'ith  various 
kinds  of  fish. 

The  river  Tees,  although  not  even  navigable  as  lar  as 
Darlington,  forms  at  its  mouth  a considerable  estuary, 
which  separates  the  coasts  of  Yorkshire  and  Durham. 
The  towm  of  Hartlepool,  built  on  a small  promontory,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  except  the  west  by  the  sea,  is  the 
first  place  on  the  north  of  the  Tecs.  Sunderland  stands 
on  the  right  hank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Wear,  and  Wear- 
mouth  on  the  left.  The  two  towns  are  united  by  a 
bridge  of  a single  arch,  of  w hich  the  span  is  236  feet,  and 
the  height  from  tbc  keystone  to  the  level  of  the  highest 
tide,  not  less  than  ninety-eight.  The  view  of  the  two 
towns,  and  of  the  bridge  that  unites  them,  is  remarkable  ; 
the  arch  appears  suspended  in  the  air.  ships  of  consider- 
able burden  with  topsails  set,  pass  beneath  it,  while 
heavy  waggons  are  drawn  by  many  horses  along  its  aerial 
causeway  : vessels  are  constantly  loading  and  unloading 
on  both  banks  of  the  Wear ; they  sail  down  the  river 
when  the  tide  is  ebbing,  while  others  arrive  from  the  sea 
| when  it  is  flowing.  Coal  and  limestone  are  transported 


the  south-west-  The  extremity  of  tbie  neck  of  land  ia  the  Spurn  Head, 
a sickle-shaped  promontory.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

4 Filey  Bey,  between  F am  borough  Head  on  the  south,  and  FUey 
Point  on  the  north. — P. 
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in  numerous  waggons  along  iron  rail-ways  to  the  place  of 
embarkation  ; lastly,  two  fine  towns  crown  this  magnifi- 
cent amphitheatre,  in  which  the  varied  resources  of  art 
and  industry  form  a singular  contrast  with  many  natural 
and  picturesque  beauties.  The  Tyne  falls  into  the  sea 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  Wear,  and  serves  equally 
for  the  exportation  of  coal,  lime  and  many  other  articles. 
These  two  rivers,  watering  an  extent  of  coast,  which  a 
foot-passenger  may  walk  over  in  three  or  four  hours, 
receive  annually  16,000  vessels,  and  send  them  away 
laden  with  the  produce  of  their  banks.  It  need  not 
therefore  excite  surprise,  if  six  flourishing  towns,  con- 
taining in  all  a population  of  86,000  inhabitants,  are  sit- 
uated on  this  narrow  tract,  of  which  the  length  is  little 
more  than  the  breadth.* 

North  Shields  is  the  first  port  on  the  coast  of  North- 
umberland ; beyond  it,  at  the  distance  of  about  a mile 
and  a half,  rise  the  majestic  nuns  of  Tynemouth  Castle. 
Small  vessels  sail  on  the  VVansbeck  to  Morpeth,  a dis- 
tance of  five  or  six  miles  ; but  the  Coquet  is  not  even 
navigable  to  Rothbury,  the  only  town  that  has  been  built 
on  its  banks.  Holy  Island  is  situated  on  the  north  of  the 
Farn  Isles,  which  lie  nearly  opposite  to  Bainborough  Cas- 
tle, once  a strong  hold  of  great  importance.  A sandy 
shore  extends  from  Bamborough  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tweed. 


Eastern  Coast. 

Papulation, 
ce**u*  I'+Jl. 

Rctcnt, 
•qusr*  mile*. 

Jnbahkaat* 
per  M|uari:  mi 

Kent  {a  part)  . . 

. 300,000 

921 

336 

Essex 

. 295,300 

1532 

102 

Huff, .Ik  . . . . 

. 376,000 

1512 

182 

Norfolk  .... 

. 361,300 

2002 

167 

Lincoln  . . . . 

. 288,600 

2740 

105 

York 

. 1,107,130 

5001 

200 

Durham  .... 

. ai  logo 

1001 

190 

Northumberland  . 

. 203,000 

1871 

108 

Total 

3,123,430 

17/306 

Mc&n  165 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  no  islands  of  any  conse- 
quence arc  situated  near  the  eastern  shores ; the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  a few  others  of  a much  smaller  size,  lie  on  the 
south  ; the  Scillv  Islands,  Anglesea  and  Man  front  the 
western  coast.  The  estuary  of  the  Exe  is  the  principal 
inlet  on  the  south ; the  most  important  on  the  east  are 
that  of  the  Thames,  the  Wash,  and  the  indentation  by 
which  the  Humber  communicates  with  the  German 
Ocean  ; lastly,  Cardigan  Bay  and  the  Bristol  Channel,  the 
largest  inlet  on  the  English  coast,  are  situated  on  the  west. 

The  remarkable  resemhlanco  between  the  British 
coasts  and  the  opposite  shores  of  the  continent, 
lias  not  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  geologists. 
i(  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen,”  says  M.  Coque- 
bert,  “ one  might  imagine  himself  transported  to  the 
precipitous  granite  shores  of  Norway,  and  below  Aber- 
deen the  coasts  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Den- 
mark.” There  is  a great  resemblance  between  the  Low 
Countries  on  the  continent  and  the  marshy  districts  in 
the  south-east  of  England.  Thus,  the  elevation  of  the 
land,  and  the  nature  and  stratification  of  the  soil,  are  the 
same  in  maritime  Flanders,  and  in  the  low  shores  on  the 


• C.  Dupin,  Force  Commercial*  de  It  Grande  Bretagne. 

* “ Th«w  deposit*  [via  green  sand  | glaurjmie,)  chalk,  plastic  city, 
and  other  formations  analogous  to  those  in  the  environ*  or  Pari*  (i.  e- 
the  tertiary  formation#  of  the  Pari*  bajiin,)  just  mentioned  u skirting 
the  English  cu&at  of  th«  Channel,]  which  are  continued  beyond  the 


opposite  side.  The  superficial  strata  on  both  sides,  con- 
sist of  clay  silt  and  sancl,  which  are  mixed  in  many  places 
with  vegetable  remains.  They  cover  on  both  sides, 
a deep  stratum  of  dork  coloured  clay,  unrnixed  with  ex- 
traneous matter;  lastly,  they  are  bounded  on  both  sides 
by  lines  of  hills.  Tropical  plants  have  been  discovered 
in  the  British  and  the  Bclgic  ridge.  Cocoa  inns  and  the 
fruits  of  the  areea  have  been  collected  on  the  Belgic  side ; 
many  petrified  fruits  of  the  same  sort,  and  many  impres- 
sions of  tropical  plants,  have  been  found  in  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey.  The  coasts  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  may 
be  compared  to  those  in  the  departments  of  Finisterre 
and  the  North  Coast.  The  same  remark  is  also  appli- 
cable to  the  marshes  in  Sussex,  and  to  others  in  the 
Pays  de  Caux.  Appearances  render  it  highly  probable 
that  France  and  England  were  once  united  ; the  deposits 
on  the  coast  of  Kent,  extending  to  a great  distance  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  the  narrow  strait  sepa- 
rating the  two  countries,  and  the  nature  of  the  rocks, 
as  easily  undermined  as  clay,  sand  or  chalk,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  proofs  of  a disruption. 

Four  rivulets,  which  rise  from  different  parts  of  the 
Coteswold  Hills  in  Gloucestershire,  form  the  sources  of 
the  Thames,  the  most  important  of  the  British  rivers;  these 
streams  are  the  Lech,  the  Colne,  the  Chume  and  the  Isis. 
The  last  is  navigable  to  a considerable  distance,  but  the 
course  is  sinuous,  and  the  river  abounds  in  shallows.  It 
waters  Oxford,  and  receives,  below  the  same  town,  the 
streams  of  the  Cherwell.  It  is  joined  by  the  Thame  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire.  The 
last  river  is  formed  by  different  streams,  some  of  which 
have  their  sources  in  the  central  districts  of  Bucking- 
hamshire, others  on  the  confines  of  Hertfordshire,  and 
several  in  the  lower  part  of  Oxfordshire.  The  one  and 
the  other,  after  their  junction,  form  the  Thames  or  the 
Thaine-isis,  as  it  was  originally  called.  The  general 
direction  of  its  course  is  tow  ards  the  south-east,  but  from 
Wallingford  to  Pangboum  it  is  almost  due  south,  and 
from  the  latter  place  to  Henley  if  bends  to  the  north-east. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  it  turns  with  a bold 
swell  to  the  east,  and  pursues  the  same  direction,  which 
is  only  varied  by  broad  reaches,  until  it  falls  into  the  sea. 

The  Thames  receives  not  few  er  than  eleven  navigable 
rivers,  and  six  of  a comparatively  large  size,  although 
not  navigable.  The  length  of  its  course  is  equal  to  a 
hundred  and  sixty  miles,  and  the  length  of  the  naviption 
to  a hundred  and  thirty  from  its  mouth.  It  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  almost  any  burden  to  Deptford,  for  vessels 
of  four  hundred  tons  to  the  Pool,  and  of  more  than  two 
hundred  to  London  Bridec.  The  effect  of  the  tide 
is  perceptible  at  the  distance  of  eighty  miles  from  its 
mouth.  It  waters  a hilly  country  and  the  most  fruitful 
districts  in  England,  but  in  no  part  of  its  course  does  it 
assume  the  character  of  a rapid  river.  It  is  distinguished 
by  clear  and  limpid  waters,  which  are  only  discoloured 
after  great  floods  ; when  these  happen,  the  banks  are  in 
some  places  submerged;  still,  the  injury  which  the  hus- 
bandman sustains,  is  not  so  great  as  that  occasioned  by 
smaller  but  more  impetuous  streams. 


Strait*  of  Calais,  tod  even  to  a fr»*t  distune*  in  the  interior  of  Franc*, 
ara  irrefutable  proof*  that  Great  Britain  was  originally  united  withtha 
continent.  Do**  not  the  little  width  of  the  Strait*  of  Calai*  also  prove 
lint  tlic  ocean  may  have  gradually  undermined  strata  a*  eaaily  broken 
a*  sand,  clay  and  chalk?"  M-  B.  t.  viii.  p.  671.— P. 
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The  principal  source  of  the  Severn,  the  second  river 
in  Great  Britain,  is  a small  lake  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Plinliimuon,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  head  of  the 
Wye,  and  on  the  borders  of  two  shires,  those  of  Cardigan 
and  Montgomery.  Watering  the  last  county,  and  also 
Shropshire,  Worcestershire  and  Gloucestershire,  it  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Bristol  Channel.  It  flows  through 
a hilly  but  well  wooded  country,  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  Hafren  until  it  arrives 
at  Llanidloes;  but,  in  ancient  times,  it  was  known  to 
the  Britons  by  the  same  name  through  the  whole  of  its 
course. a Passing  through  the  romantic  vale  of  Mont- 
gomeryshire, it  enters  the  great  plain  of  Shropshire,  and, 
after  a considerable  circuit,  turns  abruptly  beyond  Welsh- 
pool, to  the  south-east.  Continuing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, it  almost  encircles  the  town  of  Shrewsbury;  it  then  ] 
traverses  the  famous  Coalbrook -dale,  passes  Bridgenorth, 
bends  to  the  south,  leaves  the  counlv  of  Salop,  and  en- 
ters Worcestershire  at  Bewdley.  As  it  proceeds,  it  is 
joined  by  the  numerous  canals  that  bear  the  treasures  of 
Birmingham,  Kidderminster,  and  the  trading  towns  in 
Warwickshire,  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire.  It 
crosses  part  of  the  vale  of  Evesham,  between  the  Mal- 
vern Hills  and  the  heights  of  Bredon.  It  divides  itself 
into  two  branches  about  a mile  al>ove  Gloucester;  these 
unite  below  the  same  town,  and  enclose  the  tract,  which  \ 
is  called  Alney  Island.  It  is  enlarged  in  this  part  of  its 
course  by  several  streams,  and  communicates  with  the 
canals  that  convey  the  products  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
tories in  the  county.  Lastly,  it  receives  the  Wye  near 
Chepstow,  and  the  Avon  from  Somersetshire. 

One  might  be  apt  to  form  an  incorrect  notion  of  the 
Severn  from  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  it  has  its 
source.  Thus,  it  would  be  inaccurate  to  consider  it  an 
impetuous  river;  in  some  places,  it  is  broad  and  shallow, 
and  the  fields  on  both  sides  are  liable  to  inundations ; in 
others,  the  waters  are  almost  concealed  by  deep  and 
overhanging  hanks.  Not  broken  by  torrents  below 
Llanidloes,  it  resembles  more  the  slow  rivers  in  the  ex- 
tensive plains  of  England  than  the  rapid  streams  that 
flow  through  the  narrow  vallies  and  ravines  in  Wales. 
It  is  connected  by  numerous  canals  with  the  principal 
trading  districts  in  the  kingdom,  being  united  with  the 
Thames  on  the  east,  and  the  Trent,  the  Mersey  and  the 
Humber  on  the  north. b 

The  Washes  serve  as  an  outlet  to  many  rivers,  which 
intersect  a low  and  marshy  country ; if  it  is  not  so  popu- 
lous as  other  districts  in  England,  it  may  be  attributed 
to  the  stagnant  and  unwholesome  water*  that  cover  the 
greater  part  of  it.  Natural  obstacles  retarded  the  cultiva- 


tion and  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary at  so  early  a period  as  the  middle  ages  to  obtain  the 
resources  of  Dutch  industry,  to  secure  the  land  against 
inundations,  and  to  recover  plains  which  had  been  sub- 
merged by  the  sea  and  by  rivers.  The  superfluous  water 
has  been  partly  directed  of  late  years  into  different  canals, 
which,  by  facilitating  inland  navigation,  have  diffused 
wealth  among  the  inhabitants.  The  Groat  Ouse  rises  on 
the  confines  of  two  counties,  those  of  Northampton  and 
Oxford;  it  first  proceeds  eastwards,  and  waters  Bucking- 
hamshire ; it  then  pursues  a very  sinuous  pours**,  until  It 
reaches  Bedford,  where  it  becomes  navigable ; flowing 
through  Huntingdonshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  Isle 
of  Ely,  it  passes  into  Norfolk,  and  falls  into  the  Wash 
at  Lynn-Rcgis.  The  principal  feeders  are  the  Nen  from 
Northamptonshire,  the  Cam  from  Cambridgeshire,  the 
Little  Ouse  from  Norfolk,  and  the  Mihlcnhall*  from  Suf- 
folk, all  of  them  navigable  rivers.  The  course  of  the 
Great  Ouse  is  not  less  than  a hundred  miles  in  length. 
In  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  it  communicates  with  the 
extensive  marshes  which  abound  on  this  part  of  the 
eastern  coast.  The  Welland  and  the  Glen  flow  into  the 
bay  of  Foss-Dike  Wash,  so  called  from  the  ancient  Fossa 
of  the  Roman*,  which  was  repaired  by  Henry  the  First, 

, and  extended  from  Lincoln  to  the  Trent ; at  the  former 
place,  the  Withtm  becomes  navigable,  and  afterwards 
falls  into  the  same  bay.  Such  are  the  principal  rivers 
that  communicate  with  the  Washes,  the  natural  drains  of 
the  extensive  marshes  on  the  low  shores  of  England. 

The  Trent,  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  chief  link  in  that  vast  chain  of  inland  navigation, 
which  unites  all  the  central  parts  of  England,  may  be 
more  fully  described.*  It  rises  from  the  hills  beyond 
Newcastle  under  Lyne,  in  that  part  of  Staffordshire  near 
the  confines  of  Cheshire.  Following  first  a south-east- 
erly course,  it  turns  abruptly  by  the  east  to  Uie  north 
near  Barton,  and  serves  a short  way  as  a boundary  be- 
tween Leicestershire  and  Derbyshire  ;•  it  crosses  the 
southern  part  of  the  latter,  skirts  the  north-western  por- 
tion of  the  former  county/  and  enters  Nottinghamshire 
a little  Inflow  Thrumpton.  It  then  waters  Nottingham, 
Newark  and  Gainsborough,  enters  Lincolnshire  at  East 
Slockworth.r  and  falls  into  the  Humber  about  five  miles 
below  Burton  upon  Strather.h  Vessels  sail  on  tin?  Trent 
to  the  distance  of  more  than  a hundred  miles  from  its 
mouth. 

The  same  river  waters  verdant  meadow's,  and  flows 
through  populous  districts.  It  meets  with  numerous 
canals  beyond  Newcastle  under  Lyne,  some  of  which 
extend  in  a direction  parallel  to  its  course.  Enlarged  by 


* Or  Severn  awift.  guilty  of  Maiden'*  death. — MUUm. 

“ Latrine,  king  of  tlir  Briton* , married  Guendolm,  the  daughter  of  . 
Cociaetu,  duke  of  Cornwall  ; but  he  lovpd  Estrilriis,  a fair  captivr,  ! 
whom  he  had  taken  in  battle  with  Humber  king  of  the  Huns;  and  j 
had  by  her  a daughter,  equally  fair,  wln«*  name  wu  Sabra.  The  |i 
secret  of  the  king*  love  wa*  confined  to  a very  few,  lent  it  ahould  be  ; 
revealed  to  Cortncua.  But  when  his  fear  was  removed  by  the  death 
of  the  duke,  not  content  with  secret  enjoyment,  he  divorce*  Gucndo- 
len,  and  make*  F.strildis  hi*  oneen.  "Gtiendolcn,  tormented  with  , 
jealousy  and  rage,  depart*  into  Cornwall,  give*  battle  to  her  hu*band, 
who  in  shot  with  ail  arrow  near  the  river  §Umr,  and  end*  lua  life. 
But  not  no  end*  the  fury  of  Guendolen,  who  throw*  E*trildL*  and  her 
daughter  Sabra  into  a fiver : and  to  leave  a monument  of  revenge, 
proclaim*  that  the  ftream  be  thenceforth  called  after  the  damsel's 
name,  which,  by  length  of  time,  ha*  been  changed  into  Sulrina  or 
Sever*,  the  ancient  name  of  Hafren  falling  gradually  into  disuse." 
8uch  ia  the  account  given  by  Milton,  in  the  first  book  of  hi*  history 
of  England. 


* The  hargra  on  the  Severn  are  120  feet  long, 20  broad,  and  5 deep ; 
they  carry  more  than  100  tona. 

* The  Larke,  flowing  by  Mildenhall  in  Suffolk. — P. 

* Or  Trent,  who  like  some  *nrth-born  giant  apreada 
Hia  thirty  artna  along  the  indented  meads - 

MUton. 

And  bounteoua  Tront  that  in  himarlf  roseam* 

Both  tliirty  aorta  of  fiah,  and  thirty  sundry  atream*. 

Spensrr. 

“The  name,"*ays  Camden,  “ia  of  Saxon  origin  ; although  ™o 
ignorant  and  idle  prrtrndera  imagine  the  name  to  be  derived  from  th© 
French  word  trentr,  and  upon  that  account  have  feigned  thirty  river© 
running  into  it,  and  likcwino  aa  many  kind*  of  fish  swimming  in  it." 

* So  in  the  Edinb.  Encyc.  It  ahould  read : Staffordshire  and 
Derbyshire. — P. 

f Of  Leicestershire  (correct.)— P. 

« East  Stock  with.  (Luckombe.) — P. 

StaUier.  (Luckombe.) — P. 
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several  streams,  it  enters  the  fruitful  meadows  that  are  II 
bounded  on  the  left  by  the  hills  in  Sherwood  Forest.  It 
divides  itself  into  two  branches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  i 
Newark,  one  of  which  flows  beneath  the  walls  of  that  j 
town,  while  the  other  waters  Kelhara.  The  two  branches 
unite  in  an  extensive  plain  below  the  last  place.  It 
passes  through  a number  of  fens  in  a very  uninteresting 
country  beyond  Gainsborough  ; joined  at  last  by  the 
Yorkshire  Ouse,  it  forms  the  great  estuary  of  the 
Humber. 

The  Blyth,  a river  of  some  importance,  joins  the 
Trent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kina’s  Bromley.  The 
Tame,  which  rises  near  Coleshil)  in  Warwickshire,  falls 
into  it  a few  miles  above  Burton.  It  receives  tlm  Dove 
below  the  same  place,  a feeder  which  rises  near  the 
Peak  in  Derbyshire,  and  passes  through  the  dell  of 
Dovedale.  The  Derwent,  like  the  Dove,  has  its  source 
near  the  Peak,  and  flows  parallel  to  it  until  it  reaches  j 
Derby;  but  as  it  proceeds,  it  bends  eastwards,  and  unites  ; 
with  the  Trent  at  Sawley  near  the  confines  of  Leicester-  jj 
shire  and  Nottinghamshire.  The  Soar  issues  from  the  | 
neighbourhood  of  Hinckley,  passes  through  a rich  graz-  jj 
ing  country,  and  almost  encompasses  the  town  of  Leices- 
ter. Continuing  its  course  along  a very  fruitful  tract,  it 
receives  the  Wreke  from  the  north-east,  and  falls  into 
the  Trent  at  no  great  distance  from  Cavendish  Bridge. 

The  tributary  streams  from  the  north*  are  not  less  im- 
portant. The  Don  falls  into  the  Northern  Ouse  near  , 
Thorne.  The  Calder  rises  in  Yorkshire,  not  far  from  1 
the  borders  of  Lancashire,  joins  the  Aire  near  Ferry-  , 
bridge,  and  falls  into  the  Ouse.  It  is  remarkable  on  ! 
account  of  the  numerous  canals  by  which  it  is  intersect-  i 
ed,  and  which  form  a communication  between  the  east-  j 
em  and  western  seas.  The  Ure  issues  from  Wensloy- 
Dale  in  Yorkshire,  rushes  into  a deep  cascade*  at  Ays-  j 
garth,*  joins  the  Swale  at  Ahlbo/ough,  and  their  united 
streams  form  the  Ouse.  The  latter  waters  York,  Ca- 
wood,  where  it  receives  the  Wharfe,  Selby,  and  other  ! 
towns ; it  takes  the  name  of  the  Humber  at  its  conflu- 
ence  with  the  Trent,  below  which  it  forms  the  great 
estuary  that  divides  Yorkshire  and  Iancolnshire. 

If  the  basins  of  the  rivers,  which  have  been  now  men-  j 
tioned,  be  determined,  if  their  extent  and  relative  popu- 
lousness be  ascertained,  it  may  be  easy  to  compare  them 
with  each  other,  or  to  estimate  their  relative  importance. 
The  basin  of  the  Thames  is  included  in  the  following 


counties. 

CcMintiM. 

FafraktiM. 

(snail.  iiT  IfBl. 

Square  mka. 

lahUunu 

toMch 
•quart!  auk. 

Kent  .... 

. 300,000 

921 

;k<! 

Surrey .... 

. 406,700 

757 

537 

Berks  .... 

. 134,700 

756 

178 

Oxford  . . . 

. 130,800 

751 

186 

Buckingham  . . 
Hertford  . . . 

. 136,800 

740 

185 

. 1 32,400 

598 

251 

Middlesex  . . 

. 1,167.500 
. 396,300 

381 

4,154 

Essex  .... 

1,532 

193 

Suffolk  . . . 

. 276,000 

1,512 

182 

Total 

2,9»W,400 

7,778 

Mein  384 

• A*  there  is  00 me  confusion  in  the  language  here  used,  respecting 
the  connexion  of  the  different  stream*  forming  the  Humber,  I will  just 
state,  that  the  Homber  is  an  arm  of  the  sea  or  estuary,  formed  by  the 
onion  of  the  Ouse,  from  the  north,  and  the  Trent,  from  the  aouth,  and  ; 
that  the  Trent  receives  most  of  the  streams  from  the  Midland  counties, 
rix  the  Blyth,  Tame,  Dove,  Derwent,  Boar,  Ac  and  the  Oose,  those 
from  Yorkshire,  via.  the  Ure  and  Swale,  which  form  it  by  their  onion,  . 
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It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  the  basin  of  the 
Thames  is  the  most  populous  part  of  Great  Britain.  In 
extent  it  is  equal  to  more  than  an  eleventh  part  of 
England  and  Scotland,  while  a fifth  part  of  the  British 
population  are  collected  on  its  surface.  It  has  been  re- 
marked in  the  account  of  France  that  the  population  of 
the  basin  of  the  Seine,  is  to  the  whole  population  of  the 
kingdom  as  one  to  five  ; that  of  the  basin  of  the  Thames 
is  to  the  whole  population  of  Great  Britain  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  superficial  extent  of  the  former  is  to 
that  of  France  as  one  to  nine,  while  that  of  the  latter  is 
to  the  whole  of  England  and  Scotland  as  one  to  eleven 
and  a half.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  average  number 
of  inhabitants  on  each  square  mile  of  the  basin  of  the 
Thames  is  equal  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  per- 
sons, but  the  mean  number  on  each  square  mile  of  the 
basin  of  the  Seine  does  not  exceed  a hundred  and  eighty- 
four.  Thus  on  an  equal  superficies,  the  population  of  the 
one  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  other.  The  country 
watered  by  the  Thames  is  naturally  less  productive  than 
the  hanks  of  the  Seine  ; the  difference  then  in  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  must  lie  attributed  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  commerce  and  industry.  It  is  a remark- 
able fact  that  the  population  of  the  basin  of  the  Thames 
has  more  than  doubled  since  a comparatively  recent  pe- 
riod ; in  other  words,  since  the  canals  were  commenced, 
and  the  numerous  public  works,  which  have  been  under- 
taken and  completed  in  England.* 

The  counties  bordering  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  or  the 
country  from  the  most  western  promontory  in  Wales  to 
the  Land’s  End  in  Cornwall — the  south-western  extrem- 
ity of  England,  may  be  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Severn. 
This  large  tract  is  contained  in  the  following  counties. 

Inhabitant*  to 


r«naU*t. 
Pembroke  . 

Inhabttaata. 

. 37,750 
. 92,000 

Square  rail  a*. 

305 

each  aqua  re 

('aermarthen 

974 

97 

Brecon  . . 

. 44,500 

754 

59 

Glamorgan  . 

. 103,800 

792 

131 

Monmouth  . 

. 72*300 

459 

158 

Hereford 

. 105*300 

860 

138 

Radnor  . . 

. 23,500 

426 

55 

Shropshire  . 

. 210,300 

1341 

157 

Montgomery 

. 61,100 

1070 

57 

Worcester  . 

. 188,200 

729 

244 

Warwick  . 

. 280,000 

902 

310 

Gloucester  . 

. 342,600 

1251 

278 

Wilts  (4).  . 

. lliVWO 

688 

164 

Somerset 

. 362,500 

1642 

221 

Devon  (4)  . 

. 223,950 

1289 

173 

Cornwall  (4) 

. 131,300 

663 

198 

ToUl 

2^18,400 

14,145 

Mean  It® 

Thus  the  basin  of  the  Severn  is  almost  twice  as  ex- 
tensive as  that  of  the  Thames,  but  the  population,  rela- 
tively to  the  surface,  is  not  nearly  so  great.  The  coun- 
try near  the  Bristol  Channel  furnishes  numerous  resources 
to  commerce,  and  various  employments  to  industry.  In 
this  part  of  England,  the  three  natural  kingdoms  are 
rendered  subservient  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants. 

the  Nidd,  the  Wharfc,  the  Derwent,  and  the  Aire,  the  lut  of  which 
receives,  in  its  course,  the  Calder  and  the  Don- — P. 

* “ The  Ure  rises  in  the  vale  of  Wensley,  and  paaocs  by  AjsgarUt, 

where  it  forms  a superb  cascade."  M-  B.  t.  viit.  — -Asgarth 

Force  is  a cascade  on  the  Tees,  a frw  miles  W.  of  Barnard  Castle  tn 
Durham,  23  yards  in  bright.  (Luckombe.) — r. 

* C.  Dupin,  Force  Commercials  de  la  Grands  Bretagne.  Book  II. 
Chap.  1. 
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Gloucestershire  and  Somersetshire  are  fruitful  in  grain, 
and  abound  in  oxen  and  sheep  ; Monmouthshire,  Devon* 
shire,  Cornwall,  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Wales,  are 
not  less  distinguished  for  their  mineral  wealth.  Addi- 
tional facilities  are  afforded  to  an  immense  inland  trade 
by  the  Severn,  from  the  extent  of  its  course,  from  the 
great  difference  in  the  soil  and  the  natural  productions  of 
the  country  which  it  waters,  and  also  from  the  no  less 
striking  difference  in  the  products  of  industry  to  which 
it  furnishes  the  means  of  exportation. 

The  following  counties  make  up  the  basin  of  the  Wash. 

Iihibitub  Id 


Count**. 

Papulation. 

Square  mile*. 

canto  aquare  mile. 

N or  folk  . . 

. 351,300 

at m 

107 

Cambridge  . 

. 124,100 

858 

145 

Bedford  . . 

. 85,400 

403 

184 

Huntingdon  . 

. 49,800 

370 

124 

Northampton 

. 1 65,800 

1018 

1«S 

Rutland  . . 

. 18,900 

148 

127 

Lincoln  { J)  . 

. 192,533 

4831 

105 

Total 

988,133 

0780 

Mean  145 

If  the  population  of  the  basin  of  the  Wash  is  less  con- 
siderable than  that  of  the  Severn,  it  may  be  attributed 
to  the  nature  of  the  country.  It  is  well  known  that  great 
difficulties  had  to  be  surmounted,  before  it  could  be  ren- 
dered habitable  or  fit  for  cultivation  ; even  at  present, 
many  parts  of  it  are  covered  with  stagnant  waters  and 
unwholesome  marshes. 

Six  counties  form  the  basin  of  the  Ilumber. 

Inhabitant*  ta 


Countle*. 

Populatlwi. 

Square  itiUm. 

each  aquare  mile. 

Lincoln  (4)  . 

. ‘.>0,207 

915 

105 

Leicester . . 

. 178,100 

803 

222 

Nottingham  . 

. 1 [>0,700 

837 

228 

Derby  , . . 

. 217,000 

1033 

210 

Stafford  . • 

. 347,! >00 

1148 

303 

York  . . . 

1,197,130 

5961 

200 

Total 

2,227,097 

10,097 

Mean  2084 

Thus,  although  the  basin  of  the  Humber  is  not  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  Wash,  it  surpasses  it  greatly  in  I 
the  number  of  inhabitants. 

The  Mersey  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  secondary  I 
English  rivers,  but  it  waters  a country,  of  which  the  inhab-  I 
itants  are  distinguished  by  their  industry  and  their  wealth.  ' 
It  is  formed  by  several  streams  in  Cheshire;  it  passes 
Stockport,  and  receives  below  it  the  waters  of  the  Irwell. 
Following  a serpentine  course  westwards,  it  enters  the 
arm  of  the  sea,  on  which  the  commercial  port  of  Liver- 
ool  is  built.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable 
urden  from  Liverpool  to  the  confluence  of  the  Irwell,  a 
distance  of  thirty-five  miles ; the  latter  river  has  een 
made  navigable  for  boats  and  barges  to  Manchester.  The 
Mersey  communicates  by  means  of  canals  with  the  Dee, 
the  Kibble,  the  Ouse,  the  Trent,  the  Derwent,  the  Sev- 
ern, the  Humber,  the  Thames  aud  the  Avon. 

The  basin  of  the  river  is  contained  in  two  counties. 

Inhabitant*  to 

Conn* la*.  Inhabitant*  Square  mile*.  cat  h *qunr«  mile. 

Lancashire  . 1,074,000  1830  587 

Cheshire  . 275,500  1052  2G2 

Total  1 ,340,500  2882  Mean  408 

* Q«.  la  it  not  the  rrverac— do  not  the  canals  join  the  river*,  not  the 
river*  U>?  canaW  ? — I*. 


Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolis,  and  one  or  two  other  districts, 
no  part  of  England  is  more  populous  than  the  basin  of 
the  Mersey. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  rivers  in  England ; the 
others  of  less  importance  are  very  numerous.  Accord- 
ing to  Camden,  there  are  not  fewer  than  five  hundred  and 
fifty  rivers  and  streams  in  England  and  Wales,  that  are 
distinguished  by  particular  names.  The  bounty  of  nature 
in  this  respect  has  not  been  without  advantage  to  the  in- 
habitants. The  rivers  supply  the  numerous  canals,  and 
by  means  of  the  former,  the  latter  are  joined  to  each 
other  ;*  in  the  same  way,  it  has  been  seen,  the  eastern 
and  western  seas  are  united,  and  outlets  for  the  natural 
productions  of  the  country,  and  the  various  products  of 
industry,  are  facilitated  and  increased.  These  indeed 
may  be  considered  the  greatest  advantages  which  the 
English  have  derived  from  their  rivers,  but  before  they 
were  obtained,  it  was  necessary  to  overcome  many  diffi- 
culties, and  to  obviate  many  prejudices.  It  is  related 
that  the  celebrated  Brindley,  when  examined  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of 
a projected  canal,  maintained  the  utility  of  the  scheme, 
although  the  proximity  of  a river  appeared  to  render  it 
superfluous.  u For  what  purpose/’  asked  a member, 
“ do  you  suppose  providence  created  so  many  fine  rivers 
in  England  ?”  “ To  feed  canals replied  the  engineer. 
A long  time  elapsed  before  tlte  bold  but  most  correct 
opinion  of  Mr.  Brindley  was  generally  believed  ; as  if 
in  a country  where  commerce  and  the  useful  arts  flourish, 
rapid  and  impetuous  streams  could  be  employed  to  a more 
useful  purpose. 

The  lakes  in  England,  like  the  rivers,  are  numerous, 
but  none  of  them  are  large.  Some  are  famed  for  their 
romantic  beauties  *,  others  render  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  unwholesome,  on  account  of  the  miasms 
that  rise  from  them.  Of  the  latter  sort  are  those  in 
Huntingdonshire,  formerly  more  extensive  than  at  pres- 
ent ; their  banks  have  been  contracted  since  the  inhabit- 
ants betook  themselves  to  drain  their  lands.  Whittle- 
sea-meer,  the  largest  lake  in  that  county,  is  about  six 
miles  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth.  It  is  mentioned 
that  there  was  a water  communication  in  former  times 
from  Peterborough  to  this  lake,  and  from  it  to  Ramsey. 
It  is  long  since  the  series  of  meers  or  marshes, b which 
formed  the  communication,  lias  been  broken.  The  lakes 
in  Cheshire  are  not  remarkable  for  their  size,  but  almost 
all  of  them  are  the  sources  of  rivulets,  if  not  of  rivers; 
the  largest  arc  Bog-meer,  Comber-meer,  Oakhanger- 
meer,  and  Pick-mecr. 

It  might  be  difficult  to  mention  a county  in  Wales  with- 
out a lake,  hut  more  perhaps  are  situated  in  Cardigan- 
shire and  Caernarvonshire,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  The  Tivy,  the  principal  river  in  Cardiganshire, 
issues  from  one  of  these  lakes.  Lyn-Savadhan,  in  Breck- 
l noeksliire,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  town  of  Brecon, 
i is  about  two  miles  long  and  as  many  broad.  When  the 
ice  dissolves,  it  emits  loud  sounds,  which  have  been  com- 
: pared  to  long  and  repeated  peals  of  thunder.  Bosher- 
ton-meer,  near  Stack  pole  in  Pembrokeshire,  is  also  well 
i known  on  account  of  the  sounds  which  are  heard  from  it, 

1 Meer  ia  a local  term  for  lake  or  pond. — P. 
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and  by  which  the  country  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
can  prognosticate  the  state  of  the  weather. 

But  the  largest  lakes,  and  the  most  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  their  scenery,  are  situated  in  the  counties  of 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire.  Ulleswaler, 
partly  in  Cumberland  and  partly  in  Westmoreland,  is 
supposed  to  be  equal  to  nine  miles  in  length,  hut  it  is  of 
an  irregular  form,  and  of  inconsiderable  breadth.  Many 
of  the  views  it  presents  are  very  striking ; they  contrast 
well  with  the  crags  and  mountains  that  surround  it,  and 
give  great  variety  to  the  scene.  Thirlemereor  Leathes- 
tvater,  in  the  vicinity,  is  comparatively  narrow,  but  about 
three  miles  in  length.  It  lies  sequestered  at  the  base  of 
the  huge  Helvellvn,  and  the  banks,  covered  with  stones 
or  masses  of  naked  rock,  which  appear  to  have  fallen 
from  the  mountain,  add  to  the  picture  of  desolation. 
The  impression  thus  produced  is  heightened  by  the  noise 
of  cataracts,  which  fall  on  every  side  from  lofty  rocks. 

Derwent-Water,  called  also  Keswick  lake,  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  town  of  the  same  name,  is  of  an  ellipti- 
cal form  ; the  length  is  not  less  than  three  miles,  while 
the  breadth  may  he  equal  to  one  and  a half.  It  is  of  a dif- 
ferent character  from  those  which  have  been  mentioned  ; 
the  scenery  and  the  beauties  are  of  the  milder  kind  ; less 
grand  perhaps,  but  more  pleasing  than  the  others.  The 
prospect  on  the  north  terminates  in  the  high  mountain  of 
Skiddaw,  while  the  southern  extremity  is  lost  among  the 
wild  rocks  of  Borrowdale.  “ The  soft  undulation  of  its 
shores,  the  mingled  wood  and  pasture  that  front  them, 
the  brilliant  purity  of  the  water,  that  gives  back  every 
landscape  on  its  bank,  and  frequently  with  heightened 
colouring;  the  fantastic  wildness  of  the  rocks  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  amphitheatre  they  form,  are  circum- 
stances, the  view  of  which  excites  emotions  of  sweet  and 
tranquil  pleasure.  When  visited  by  moon-light,  the  deep 
shades  of  the  frowning  mountain,  the  reflected  light  of 
the  moon  on  the  unrippled  surface,  and  the  silence  of  the 
night,  broken  only  by  the  murmurs  of  cascades,  excite 
emotions,  which  cannot  be  easily  described.”* 

Bassenthwaite-Water  is  situated  on  the  north-west  of 
Keswick  lake,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Der- , 
went.  The  lofty  Skiddaw,  which  soars  above  the  adja- 1 
cent  valley ,h  adds  greatly  to  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery. ! 
The  opposite  banks  are  bounded  by  a range  of  heights, 
and  their  declivities,  covered  in  many  places  with  thick  i 
woods,  descend  almost  to  the  water’s  edge.  Barren  hills 
and  cultivated  plains  extend  from  the  northern  part  of 
the  lake. 

“ None  of  the  lakes  in  this  part  of  England,”  says 
the  author  last  quoted,  **  have  juster  claims  to  the  char- 
acter of  picturesque  than  Crummock- Water ; the  barren 
Mollhreok,  and  other  high  mountains,  confine  the  west- 
ern banks  of  this  lake,  while  the  eastern  are  much  in- , 
dented  and  varied  with  low  hays,  curious  promontories  . 
and  little  coppices,  the  whole  terminating  in  a rich  scene  I 
of  woodland  that  covers  the  higher  grounds.  On  each  1 
side  there  is  a chain  of  mountains,  some  naked,  others 
wooded  to  their  bases ; some  verdant,  some  rocky  and 

• Gilpin  on  Picturesque  8cenery. 

k On  the  roat  of  B&MenthvraiU^Watcr  i*  epread  the  beautiful  and 
extensive  vale  of  UaMenlhwaitr,  beyond  which  Skiddaw  rears  iU 
lofty  head.  (Ed.  Ene.  art.  England.)— P. 

* Force,  in  the  North  of  England  dialects,  aignifim  a waterfall.  TTiii 
i«  a word  of  Scandinavian  origin  (Swed.  fort,  a waterfall,)  like  many 
other  words  in  thoae  and  the  Lowland  Scottish  dialects ; all  of  them 


heathy,  and  some  covered  with  shiver,  which  streams 
down  their  furrowed  sides.”  The  length  of  the  lake  ex- 
ceeds four  miles,  while  the  average  breadth  is  little  more 
than  half  a mile. 

Buttermere  is  only  separated  from  the  last  lake  by  a 
narrow  but  fruitful  valley  ; the  distance  between  them  is 
less  than  a mile.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  on  account  of 
its  waterfalls,  but  none  of  them  arc  so  high  as  the  one 
called  Scale-Force,*  about  a mile  and  a half  to  the  west 
of  it.  Ennerdale- Water  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
wild  and  rugged  heights  ; the  scenery,  it  may  be  easily 
believed,  is  of  a sombre  cast,  hut  the  gloom  is  in  some 
measure  relieved  by  the  farms  and  country  houses  on  the 
eastern  banks. 

Wastwatcr  lies  in  the  middle  of  Wastdale,  which  is 
enclosed  by  mountains  that  rise  to  a great  height,  and 
almost  meet  at  their  bases. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  those,  as  well  as  other  lakes 
in  Cumberland,  have  each  of  them  a distinct  character; 
some  are  distinguished  by  the  contrast  of  pleasing  scenery 
and  savage  wildness  on  their  opposite  hanks,  but  several 
are  so  difficult  of  access  that  they  are  only  visited  by 
pedestrians. 

Winandermere  serves  as  a boundary  between  West- 
moreland and  Lancashire.  It  is  about  fourteen  miles 
long,  but  the  breadth  is  very  disproportionate,  varying 
only  from  one  to  two  miles.  The  greatest  depth  near 
Eccles-dig-cragg4  has  been  ascertained  to  be  equal  to  200 
feet.  The  Brat  hay,  the  Rothay  and  the  Troutbeck  are 
the  principal  feeders  of  the  lake.  The  surface  is  spot- 
ted by  a number  of  islands,  and  on  some  of  them  build- 
ings have  been  erected,  which  cannot  be  considered  any 
ornament  to  the  scenery.  The  banks  are  not  bold  ; they 
rise  gently  on  the  Westmoreland  side,  while  those  on  the 
I^ancashire  side  are  more  precipitous  and  better  wooded. 
The  effect  is  that  of  a rich  landscape,  in  which  the  dis- 
tance is  bounded  by  lofty  hills.  The  char  is  common  to 
almost  all  the  lakes,  but  trouts,  pikes,  perch  and  eels  are 
taken  in  the  waters  of  Winandermere,  and  in  the  win- 
ter season  numerous  water-fowl  of  different  species  re- 
sort to  it. 

The  loftiest  heights  in  England  and  Wales  form  part 
of  the  groups  which  extend  along  the  western  side  of 
the  kingdom.  Two  lower  ranges  traverse  the  country  in 
different  directions ; one  extending  from  Dorsetshire  into 
Kent,  the  other  from  the  Isle  of  Portland  to  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds.  The  groups  on  the  western  side  are  broken  by 
the  low  grounds  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  also  by 
the  indentation  into  which  the  Bristol  Channel  finds  a 
passage.  They  may  thus  be  divided  into  the  Northern, 
the  Cambrian  or  Welsh  and  the  Devonian  ranges.  They 
serve  to  determine  the  length  of  the  country  ; the  lower 
chains  indicate  the  breadtli,  but  less  accurately,  on  ac- 
count of  the  irregular  lines  which  they  describe. 

The  Northern  range  passes  from  Scotland  into  Eng- 
land, and  covers  part  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland, 
Northumberland  and  Durham.  The  Cheviot,  the  highest 
of  the  Northumbrian  branch,  and  the  one  from  which 

indicating  the  Scandinavian  origin  of  at  leant  a portion  of  the  population 
in  that  part  of  the  ialand.  Such  word*  are ,/«//,  a mountain,  (Sored.  J^U, 
Dan  .field  ;)  hf.  a termination  of  the  namra  of  town*,  aa  in  Whitby, 
Appleby.  Canobie  (Scott.)  (Dan.  Sared,  ky,  a town ;)  loom  (Scott) 
empty,  (Dan.  tom  ;)  got  (Scott)  to  make,  (Dan.  gi*re.)—  P 
• ficclearig-Crag.  ( Lockombe ,) — P . 
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the  other  hills  in  the  northern  part  of  the  same  county 
take  their  name,  is  not  more  than  eighteen  miles  from 
the  coast.  The  top  of  the  Cheviot  is  covered  with  heath  ; 
in  this  respect  it  forms  an  exception  to  the  others,  for  in 
most  of  them  the  green  sward  rises  to  a great  height, 
and  gives  place  only  to  the  naked  rocks  or  loose  stones 
at  their  very  summits.  Thus,  the  soil,  if  the  elevation 
be  taken  into  account,  must  be  considered  very  fruitful, 
being  almost  everywhere  covered  with  rich  pastures  on 
whicn  numerous  herds  and  flocks  are  reared.  Neither 
are  the  Cheviots  destitute  of  romantic  beauty  ; in  some 
places  their  sides  terminate  in  precipices,  or  form  narrow 
and  deep  glens ; in  others  they  are  furrowed  by  moun- 
tain streams,  and  many  of  them  enclose  peaceful  and 
sequestered  vallies.  As  to  their  (ora),  some  of  them 
rise  like  so  many  cones,  but  in  general  their  shape  is  very 
irregular.  They  communicate  on  the  west  with  other 
green  hills  of  the  same  character  in  Scotland,  and  pass 
southwards  to  the  moorland  districts  in  Northumber- 
land. It  is  not  easy  to  calculate  their  superficies,  but  it 
is  probably  greater  than  a hundred  and  fifty,  and  less  than 
two  hundred  square  miles. 

The  Cumberland  branch  of  the  Northern  range  com- 
mences at  Geltsdale  forest,  about  fourteen  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Carlisle,  and  passes  to  the  west  of  Durham 
and  Yorkshire.  The  surface  of  these  mountains  is  very 
rugged,  exhibiting  no  regularity  of  arrangement,  and  no 
lengthened  ridge  or  continuous  chain.  In  appearance, 
they  may  be  compared  to  a number  of  broken  and  point- 
ed masses,  of  which  the  bases  are  united,  or  only  sepa- 
rated by  the  lakes  that  lie  between  them.  In  their  ver- 
dure they  resemble  the  mountains  of  Northumberland, 
but  Skiddaw,  like  the  Cheviot,  is  covered  with  heath. 

The  superficial  extent  of  the  mountains  in  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland  and  Durham,  is  supposed  to  be  equal 
to  six  hundred  square  miles ; their  height  varies  from 
3000  to  3400  feet,  and  within  the  area  which  they  oc- 
cupy, are  situated  the  romantic  lakes  that  have  been 
already  mentioned. 

The  vallies  of  the  Ribble,  Craven  and  Aire  separate 
these  hills  from  another  range,*  of  which  the  length  may 
be  about  sixty  miles  ; their  breadth,  however,  is  very 
irregular,  being  in  some  places  upwards  of  twenty,  and 
in  others  less  than  four  or  five.  Kindcrscout  near  Hay- 
field,  Axe-Edge  near  Buxton,  and  Whinhill  and  Mam- 
Tor  near  Castleton,  are  the  loftiest  heights  in  Derby  shire. 
But  the  highest  part  of  Derbyshire  is  not  more  than 
2100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  hills,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  compared  with  those  in  the  northern 
counties. 

Other  hills,  still  lower  than  the  former,  are  situated  on 
the  east  of  Wales.  The  Malvern  Hills  in  Herefordshire 
and  Worcestershire  extend  to  part  of  Gloucestershire. 
The  Herefordshire  and  Worcester  beacons,  as  they 
are  called,  form  the  highest  of  the  Malvern  Hills ; the 
one  rises  to  1260,  and  the  other  to  1500  feet  above  the 
plain.  They  terminate  on  the  eastern  side  in  the  flat 
country,  which  forms  the  vale  of  the  Severn,  but  they  are 
connected  on  the  west  with  a range  of  hills  that  passes 
into  Herefordshire. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  Coteswold  and  Stroud- 
water  Hills  in  Gloucestershire  ought  to  be  considered  a 

• Th*  aouihcrn  division  of  ih«*  northern  range  is  divided  from  the 
northern  division,  by  the  valley  of  ll»e  Ribble,  Craven,  and  the  valley 


continuation  of  the  central  chain,  extending  from  Derby- 
shire into  Wiltshire,  there  forming  the  Salisbury  Downs, 
and  afterwards  stretching  in  a western  direction  towards 
the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall.  If  this  opinion  be  admit- 
ted, and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  incorrect,  it  follows 
that  these  hills  unite  the  Northern  chain  with  the  one  in 
Devonshire. 

But  the  highest  mountains  in  the  kingdom  form  part 
of  the  Cambrian  range ; no  others  are  so  lofty  as  the 
heights  in  North  Wales.  They  extend  through  Caernar- 
vonshire, Merionethshire  and  Cardiganshire  ; in  the  last 
county  their  altitude  is  perceptibly  diminished.  The 
range  increases  gradually  in  height  from  the  extremities 
to  the  centre,  which  is  occupied  by  the  famed  Snowdon, 
a mountain  not  less  than  3600  feet  above  the  high  water 
mark  on  Caernarvon  quay.  It  consists  of  numerous 
cliffr  towering  above  each  other,  and  the  one  that  bears 
the  name  of  Snowdon  is  little  higher  than  the  others 
which  surround  it. 

The  summit  of  Cader  Idris  is  the  highest  part  of  a 
mountainous  line  which  passes  from  Snowdon  to  Plinlim* 
mon,  a boundary  of  North  Wales.  In  point  of  height, 
it  is  the  second  in  the  country,  being  only  inferior  to 
Snowdon.  Rising  above  the  small  town  of  Dolgelly, 
it  is  steep  and  craggy  on  every  side,  particularly  on  the 
south  near  Tallylin  lake.  According  to  different  calcula- 
tions, it  is  3540  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  that 
it  is  considerably  higher  than  any  mountain  in  the  north 
of  England.  The  hills  in  the  eastern  part  of  North 
Wales  are  not  nearly  so  lofty  as  those  which  have  been 
mentioned.  A comparatively  low’  chain  in  South  Wales 
extends  from  the  north  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cardiff, 
but  a small  branch  diverges  from  it  in  a westerly  di- 
rection. 

The  Devonian  range  covers  part  of  Somersetshire, 
passes  through  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and  terminates 
at  the  Land’s  End.  The  hills  in  Dartmoor  are  the  lofti- 
est eini aences  in  this  range  ; their  height  varies  from  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  hundred  feet.  They  arc  situated  in  the 
tract  which  extends  from  the  vale  of  Exeter  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Cornwall,  a tract  containing  between  two  and 
three  hundred  thousand  acres  of  open  and  uncultivated 
land,  in  which  Dartmoor  occupies  more  than  eighty  thou- 
sand. The  large  waste  of  Dartmoor  exhibits  gigantic 
tors,  and  surfaces  covered  with  scattered  masses  of  granite 
that  appear  to  have  fallen  from  the  declivities  into  the 
vallies.  The  higher  parts  are  covered  with  marshes  or 
wet  and  swampy  ground,  dangerous  to  cattle,  but  valua- 
ble on  account  of  the  fuel  which  they  furnish  to  the. in- 
habitants. These  morasses  are  generally  very  deep  ; in 
dry  summers,  they  afford  a strong  succulent  grass.  The 
Mendip  Hills  in  Somersetshire,  the  only  other  portion  of 
the  same  range,  extend  southwards  from  Bedminster  to 
Glastonbury. 

The  two  lines  of  bills  which  extend  in  a different  di- 
rection, the  one  from  Dorsetshire  to  Kent,  and  the 
other  from  Portland  Isle  to  the  Wolds,  are  much  lower 
than  those  that  may  be  supposed  to  determine  the  length 
of  England.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  three  highest 
ridges  in  I he  south-eastern  districts  commence  on  Salisbury 
plain,  an  immense  tract  of  high  and  chalky  land,  fifty- 
three  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  thirty-five  or 

of  th«  Aire.  (Ed.  Enc) — Craven  ia*  moorland  district  in  Yorkshire, 
between  the  source*  of  the  R:bbU  and  the  Aire. — P. 
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forty  in  breadth.  Hampshire  and  Sussex  are  intersected 
by  the  first  ridge,  which  terminates  at  Beachy  Head  ; 
the  second  extends  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Kent ; the 
third  crosses  Oxfordshire,  passes  to  Norfolk,  and  forms  the 
Gogmagog  Hills  in  Cambridgeshire. 

It  appears  then  that  England  is  by  no  means  a moun- 
tainous country  ; the  loftiest  heights  are  lower  than  those 
in  Scotland,  neither  are  they  accompanied,  like  many  in 
the  sister  kingdom,  with  all  the  features  of  sterility.  In 
the  one  country,  the  nature  of  the  ground  has  retarded 
the  progress  of  civilization ; the  same  obstacles  were  not 
found  in  the  other. 

England,  however,  is  sufficiently  varied  with  hill  and 
dale,  while  the  plains  are  extensive,  and  some  of  them 
very  fruitful.  The  largest  stretches  from  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  through  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk  and  the 
adjacent  counties  on  the  west.  The  road  from  London 
to  Norwich  by  Newmarket,  along  the  western  sides  of 
Essex  and  SufTolk,  is  equal  to  a hundred  and  eight  miles 
in  length,  and  the  country  is  more  even  and  unvaried  in 
its  surface  than  any  other  tract  of  the  same  extent  in 
England.  Lincolnshire  may  be  said  to  form  a part  of 
the  same  plain,  which  terminates  beyond  the  Humber  in 
the  low  grounds  of  Holdemess  in  Yorkshire. 

The  Wealds  of  Kent,  Surrey  and  Sussex  form  a large 
plain,  broken  in  some  places  by  gentle  heights  or  decliv- 
ities ; they  are  covered  with  a pale  clayey  soil,  and 
many  parts  of  them  yield  rich  harvests.  The  length  of 
the  plain,  or  the  distance  from  Ashworth*  in  Kent  to  Pet- 
worth  in  Sussex,  is  about  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  the  breadth 
varies  from  ten  to  fifteen,  and  the  surface  is  nearly  equal 
to  a thousand  square  miles.  The  area  of  the  vale  of 
York  is  still  greater  ; it  extends  from  the  small  lakes  be- 
tween the  Tees,  the  Swale  and  the  Wiske  to  the  marshes 
of  Lincolnshire  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Wolds  in  the 
East  Riding  to  the  limestone  districts  of  West  Yorkshire, 
a length  of  more  than  sixty  miles,  and  an  average  breadth 
exceeding  sixteen.  None  of  the  other  plains  or  vales  in 
England,  although  numerous,  are  so  extensive. 

Many  places,  now  almost  destitute  of  trees,  still  retain 
the  name  of  forests  ; such  are  Dartmoor  Forest  in  Dev- 
onshire, Enfield  Chase  in  Middlesex,  Withara  and  Ep- 
ping  Forests  in  Essex,  Peak  Forest  in  Derbyshire,  Mal- 
vern Chase,  Wyre  Forest,  and  several  others.  The  most 
important  of  those  that  still  exist,  are  Dean  Forest  in 
Gloucestershire,  Sherwood  Forest  in  Nottinghamshire, 
Windsor  Forest  in  Berkshire,  and  the  New  Forest  in 
Hampshire.  Some  formed  part  of  the  royal  demesnes 
during  the  early  period  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes,  but 
the  passion  for  the  chase  was  earned  to  its  height  by  the 
kings  of  the  Norman  race,  and  at  one  time  nearly  a hun- 
dred extensive  forests  belonged  to  the  crown.  Cotem- 
porary writers  describe  the  evils  which  were  thus  occa- 
sioned. “ He  also,”  William  the  Conqueror,  “ set  many 
deer  friths,  and  he  made  laws  therewith,  that  whoever 
should  slay  hart  or  hind,  him  man  should  blind.  As  be 
forbade  the  slaying  of  harts,  so  also  did  he  of  boars.  So 
much  he  loved  the  high  deer  as  if  he  had  been  their  fa- 
ther. He  also  decreed  about  hares  that  they  should  go 
free.  His  rich  men  moaned  and  his  poor  men  murmured, 
but  he  was  so  hard  that  he  wrecked  not  the  hatred  of 
them  all.  For  it  was  meet  they  should  follow  the 


king’s  will  withal,  if  they  wished  to  live  or  to  have  lands 
or  goods  or  his  favour.  Alas  that  any  man  should  be  so 
moody,  and  should  so  puff  up  himself,  and  think  himself 
above  all  other  men ! May  Almighty  God,”  adds  the 
pious  chronicler,  “ have  mercy  on  his  soul,  and  grant  him 
forgiveness  of  his  sins.11  The  same  monarch  was  lord 
of  sixty-eight  forests,  besides  parks  and  chases  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  England  ; these,  however,  were  not  consid- 
ered sufficient,  and  it  was  deemed  right  to  afforest  a 
fruitful  and  cultivated  district  between  the  city  of  Win- 
chester and  the  sea  coast.  The  inhabitants  were  ex- 
pelled ; houses,  cottages  and  even  churches  were  destroy- 
ed ; and  a fertile  country,  more  than  thirty  square  miles 
in  extent,  was  converted  into  a desert.  The  name  of  the 
New  Forest  serves  still  to  record  this  act  of  despotism. 
The  royal  forests,  then  so  large  a portion  of  the  kingdom, 
distinct  in  their  nature,  and  subject  to  different  regulations 
from  the  rest  of  the  country,  were  the  source  of  much 
rievance  to  the  neighbouring  proprietors,  nor  was  re- 
ress  obtained  until  the  barons  forced  Henry  the  Third 
to  grant  the  forest  charter,  by  which  greater  equity 
was  extended,  and  the  more  oppressive  enactments 
abolished. 

From  the  details  into  which  we  have  entered  concern- 
ing the  climate  of  England,  some  notion  may  be  formed 
of  its  vegetable  productions.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the 
plants  indigenous  to  the  country  are  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  sustenance  of  man.  In  more  favoured  regions 
nature  pours  out  her  treasures,  and  affords  more  than  a 
supply  to  the  wants  of  indolent  inhabitants.  The  ever 
verdant  hills  and  plains  in  Britain  show  how  well  they 
are  adapted  for  the  support  of  graminivorous  animals,  and 
this  circumstance  may  have  had  some  influence  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  early  Britons.  While  different  fruits,  many  of 
exquisite  flavour,  afforded  food  to  the  natives  of  warmer 
climates,  without  any  exertion  on  their  part,  the  rude  Brit- 
ons depended  on  the  produce  of  the  chase  for  a scanty  sub- 
sistence, sought  the  deer  in  the  recesses  of  their  forests, 
and  disputed  their  prey  with  the  wolf  and  other  carnivo- 
rous animals. b Although  the  vegetable  riches  of  every  cli- 
mate have  been  long  at  the  disposal  of  the  English,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  first  genus  of  their  activity  and 
exertion  were  called  forth  by  a scanty  supply  of  animal 
food,  not  to  be  obtained  without  labour,  the  necessity  of 
relieving  their  most  urgent  wants  stimulating  them  to 
exertion.  In  later  times,  the  benefits  arising  lrom  com- 
merce and  industry  have  rendered  the  advantages  of 
climate  of  comparatively  little  consequence.  It  is  now 
ascertained  that  the  British  Flora,  although  it  cannot 
boast  of  any  very  valuable  or  useful  plants,  contains  as 
many  as  are  generally  found  in  other  countries,  similar  to 
Great  Britain  in  climate  and  extent.  To  enumerate, 
therefore,  the  different  plants,  might  be  to  repeat  such  as 
have  been  already  mentioned  in  different  parts  of  this 
work.  It  may  be  remarked  that  some  very  ordinary  and 
useful  potherbs  were  first  transported  to  England  from 
Holland,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  The  decid- 
uous trees  are  the  oak,  the  chestnut  and  the  beech,  all  of 
which  are  mast-bearing  trees ; the  birch,  the  alder,  the 
horn-beam,  the  abele,  the  black  poplar  and  the  aspen, 
bearing  catkins  ; the  sycamore,  the  maple  and  the  ash  ; 
and  lastly,  the  lime,  the  elm  and  the  wich-hazle.  The 
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numerous  species  of  willows  and  the  hazle  may  be  sup- 
posed to  occupy  a middle  station  between  the  trees  and 
shrubs.* 

The  oak  is  the  most  valuable,  although  by  no  means 
the  most  common  of  the  British  trees.  It  arrives  at 
great  perfection  in  Kent.  Surrey,  Sussex,  Cheshire  and 
Monmouthshire,  but  the  principal  supply  is  obtained  from 
the  royal  forests,  of  which  the  timber  belongs  to  the 
f crown.  It  may  be  shown,  however,  that  the  oak  is  now 
less  common  than  at  a former  period.  The  wood,  in  a 
great  part,  but  not  in  the  whole  of  the  crown  lands,  was 
surveyed  in  the  year  1608,  and  it  appeared  from  the 
survey  that  there  were  then  not  fewer  than  649,880  loads 
of  timber  fit  for  the  navy,  and  1,148,660  of  a less  per- 
fect sort.  A second  survey  was  made  in  1783,  by  order 
of  the  house  of  commons,  and  it  was  then  ascertained 
that  the  New  Forest,  Alice-IIolt  and  Wolmer,  Be  re, 
Whittlewood,  Salcey  and  Sherwood,  which  might  have 
yielded  234,229  loads  of  naval  timber  in  1608,  contain- 
ed only  50,445  in  1783;  so  that,  in  the  latter  period, 
little  more  than  a fifth  part  of  the  trees  which  existed  in 
1608,  remained.  The  difference  in  the  quantity  of  de- 
cayed or  imperfect  timber  was  not  less  remarkable ; in 
1608  it  amounted  to  265,145  loads,  and  in  1783  to 
35,554.  Other  facts,  which  lead  to  the  same  conclusion, 
have  been  since  brought  to  light ; the  answers  returned 
to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  principal  wood-mer- 
chants in  England,  and  by  (he  chairmen  of  the  quarter 
sessions  in  the  different  counties,  prove  the  decrease  of 
oak  timber  in  the  country.  The  deficiency,  however, 
may  in  time  he  supplied,  as  many  trees  have  of  late  years 
been  planted  bv  the  landed  proprietors  in  different  parts 
of  England.  The  comparative  scarcity  has  compelled 
government  to  make  use  of  inferior  timber  for  the  navy; 
some  of  the  trees,  which  have  been  employed,  are  con- 
sidered too  young,  and  others  not  sufficiently  perfect ; 
to  this  circumstance  has  been  attributed  the  frequency 
of  the  dry  rot  in  ships,  a disease  which  was  certainly 
little  known,  when  old  and  good  oaks  were  more 
abundant. 

Some  observations  ought  perhaps  to  be  made  on  the 
different  soils,  in  which  the  vegetable  productions  are 
found  ; in  England,  however,  they  are  so  various  and  nu- 
merous that  it  might  be  difficult  to  enumerate  them,  still 
more  so  to  mark  their  position,  the  transitions  being  so  irreg- 
ular and  abrupt.  They  may  be  classed  under  six  gen- 
eral divisions,  those  of  clay,  loam,  sand,  chalk,  gravel  and 
peat.  These  again  may  be  subdivided  into  many  varieties. 
Of  the  clay,  two  sorts  are  perhaps  more  common  than 
the  rest ; the  one  is  rich  and  of  a dark  colour ; the  other  is 
not  so  tenacious,  and  of  a less  fruitful  quality ; the  for- 
mer descends  to  a considerable  depth  ; the  latter  is  only 
found  near  the  surface.  The  different  kinds  of  loam 
arc  equally  numerous  ; what  is  commonly  called  strong 
loam,  consists  of  clay  that  has  been  long  under  a course 
of  tillage,  impregnated  with  manure,  and  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  ; it,  as  well  as  sandy  loam,  is  an 
artificial  soil.  The  sandy  tracts  in  France  are  much 
more  extensive  than  any  in  England  ; indeed,  in  the 
latter  country,  it  is  impossible  to  mention  any  large  tract 


“ Pinkerton's  Geomphj,  to!,  i.  p.  62. 

„ 1 Thn  Upper  Freshwater  Formation  lies  abore  the  Upper  Marine 
Formation  (the  one  to  which  the  Uagshot  sand  belong*)  in  tbe  Isle  of 
vv  ight;  but  in tlie  London  Basin,  the  Upper  Marine  is  the  highest  for- 
mation.—P.  “ 


in  which  a covering  of  pure  sand  renders  tbe  soil  whollj 
: useless  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  The  sand  is 
either  mixed  witn  vegetable  mould,  or  enriched  by  ma- 
nure and  the  continued  action  of  the  sun  and  air.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  chalk  as  a soil,  it  having,  in  most 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  received  the  nature  and  qualities 
of  calcareous  loam  by  cultivation.  Of  the  gravel  soils, 

| one  sort  of  a light  colour,  and  not  uncommon  in  dif- 
| ferent  parts  of  the  country,  is  unfruitful ; other  kinds 
are  more  or  less  productive,  but  their  fertility  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  earth  or  alluvial  deposits  that  is  mixed 
with  them.  The  peat  soil,  as  it  is  called,  occurs  in 
, many  parts  of  England,  but  is  most  common  in  the  north  ; 
it  is  observed,  hut  not  in  so  great  an  extent,  in  the  south 
and  the  south-west.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  same 
sort  of  soil  extends  in  few  places  to  a great  distance 
I without  exhibiting  different  appearances,  if  not  a change 
of  kind,  it  is  well  known  tnat  the  largest  tracts  of  a 
uniform  soil  are  those  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  and  in 
the  Wealds  of  Kent,  Surrey  and  Sussex.  If  some  vari- 
|!  elies  be  excepted,  red  loam  may  be  said  to  form  a uni- 
form soil  ; it  gives  its  name  to  Rutlandshire,  the  county 
in  which  it  is  most  abundant;  in  a north-eastern  direc- 
tion it  passes  to  Nottingham,  and  terminates  towards  the 
south-west  in  Devonshire,  but  the  continuity,  it  may  be 
easily  imagined,  is  often  broken  in  so  vast  an  extent, 
i The  knowledge  of  the  goological  structure  of  a coun- 
1 try  has  been  considered  indispensable  to  that  of  its  physi- 
cal geography.  It  is  thus  that  new  limits  have  been 
assigned  to  different  regions,  limits  much  less  subject  to 
variation  than  those  of  a political  character.  Although 
the  limits  of  such  a country  as  Great  Britain  may  be 
sufficiently  defined  without  having  recourse  to  the  con- 
sideration of  geology,  still  the  same  science  serves  to 
unfold  (he  riclies  ol  the  mineral  kingdom,  marks  their 
position,  and  determines  such  as  have  contributed  to  in- 
crease the  wealth  or  power  of  the  inhabitants. 

If  the  gravels  and  alluvia  he  not  taken  into  account, 
the  sand  that  covers  Bagshot  heath,  and  a great  portion 
of  Surrey,  as  well  as  several  districts  in  the  southern  and 
eastern  counties,  may  be  considered  the  highest  stratum 
in  England,  the  one  from  beneath  which  the  others  rise  in 
succession.*  The  same  deposit  is  met  with  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  the  sand  at  Alum  Bay*  is  supposed  to  be 
better  adapted  for  making  flint  glass  than  any  other  in 
the  kingdom. 

Of  an  earlier  origin  is  an  argillaceous  formation  which 
may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  organic  remains,  and 
which  has  been  called  the  Ixwdon  clay,  from  its  occur- 
ring in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  immediately 
beneath  the  vegetable  soil.  It  occupies  a large  part  of 
Essex,  all  Middlesex,  and  part  of  Berkshire,  Surrey 
and  Kent.  It  appears  in  the  last  county  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Medway,  and  forms  the  Isle  of  Sheppey.4 

Some  of  the  organic  remains  are  those  of  crocodiles  and 
turtles,  vertebral  fish  of  different  species,  and  nantilites 
resembling  others  that  still  frequent  the  Indian  Seas. 
The  bones  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippo- 
potamus, the  tapir  and  the  elk  were  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  when  the  excavation  was 


' The  wand  at  Alum  Bay  belong*  to  the  sands  of  the  plastic  clay 
formation. — P. 

4 Smith'*  Geological  Map  of  England  and  Woles. 
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making  for  the  Highgate  archway.  The  remains  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  are  not  less  extraordinary,  hut 
they  are  perhaps  more  abundant  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  stratum.  It  is  there,  at 
least,  that  the  greatest  number  of  fmit  or  ligneous  seed 
vessels  have  been  observed  ; one  gentleman,  Mr.  Crowe 
of  Faversham,  having  carefully  examined  the  external 
and  internal  appearance  of  the  plants,  selected  seven 
hundred  specimens,  of  which  none  were  duplicates,  and 
of  which  very  few  corresponded  with  any  that  are  now 
known  to  exist.  The  most  of  them,  however,  appeared 
to  belong  to  tropical  climates  ; some  differed  little  from 
the  cocoa-nut ; others  were  probably  varieties  of  spices. 

The  alluvium  covering  the  surface  of  the  clay  is  full 
of  water,  and  a great  advantage  is  thus  obtained  by  the 
inhabitants  of  London  and  the  neighbouring  country  ; I 
indeed,  the  quantity  drawn  daily  in  the  metropolis  , 
alone  might  almost  exceed  belief.  The  wells  or  the 
public  pumps  to  which  the  people  have  access,  afford  a ' 
plentiful  supply  of  clear  but  somewhat  hard  water,  which 
is  used  in  many  of  the  large  distilleries,  sugar-houses,  and 
also  in  some  of  the  breweries.  Abundance  of  soft  water 
may  he  had  by  increasing  the  depth  of  the  wells,  or  by 
piercing  through  the  London  clay  to  the  plastic  clay 
stratum,  the  next  in  succession.*  Some  of  these  wells 
have  been  dug  in  London,  and  very  many  on  the  north 
and  north-cast  of  it.  The  cfTect  has  been  to  supply  dif- 
ferent places,  which  were  destitute  of  good  water  for 
domestic  purposes,  until  within  the  last  thirty  years.  If 
a new  well  be  sunk,  the  water  in  the  neighbouring  wells 
is  for  a time  depressed  ; nay  more,  the  sinking  of  one 
on  the  south  of  the  Thames  above  London  Bridge,  low- 
ered the  water  in  another  on  the  northern  hank,  show- 
ing evidently  that  the  communication  extended  below 
the  bed  of  the  river. 

The  chalk  deposit  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Eng- 
land ; stretching  with  little  interruption  from  Flamborougli 
Head  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire  to  the  neighbourhood  of  r 
Sidinoutli  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  it  is  connected  with  ! 
the  chalk  districts  in  the  south,  and  forms  a range  of 
hills,  which  arc  generally  most  precipitous  on  the  north- 
west. The  Yorkshire  VVolds,  which  are  broken  by  the 
Humlier,  arc  part  of  these  heights  ; they  appear  anew  on 
the  opposite  hanks  of  the  same  river,  and  form  the  Lin- 
colnshire Wolds.  The  Wash  separates  the  same  tract 
from  Norfolk,  hut  in  that  county,  a ridge  of  chalk  extends 
nearly  in  a southern  direction  to  the  distance  of  sixteen 
miles.*  It  passes  from  Cambridge  to  Goring  in  Oxford-  j 
shire,  where  it  is  broken  by  the  valley  of  the  Thames  ; j 
the  distance  between  the  two  last  places  is  not  less  than 
seventy  miles. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  Chiltem  Hills  , 
in  Buckinghamshire  and  Oxfordshire,  and  the  Roys  ton 
and  Luton  Downs  in  Bedfordshire,  are  composed  of  chalk; 
their  average  breadth  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles. 
The  chain  is  continued  on  the  west  of  the  Thames, 
where  it  is  known  by  the  names  of  llsey  Downs, 
the  Whitehorse  Hills  and  Marlborough  Downs  ; but  the 
last  are  broken  by  the  valley  of  the  Kennet,  which,  like  j 

• Three  well#  ari#e  from  the  sand#  of  the  plutio  eUy  formation. — P. 

• Geology  of  England  and  Wale#,  by  Conybear#  and  Phillip#,  Part  I. 
p.  35 

• Commencing  in  Hunstanton  Cliff,  and  terminating  at  Castle  Acre, 
where  it  sinks  beneath  the  diluvial  sands  of  Norfolk.  It  recommences 


many  of  the  rivers  that  water  this  forma  lion,,  rises  in  the 
older  and  subjacent  stratum,  and  has  broken  a passage 
for  itself  through  the  chalky  downs.  The  same  valley 
separates  the  northern  Marlborough  Downs  from  the  long 
ridge  on  the  south  of  Marl  borough,  which  stretches  west- 
wards to  Bagdon  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Devizes 
in  Wiltshire.  This  last  ridge  skirts  round  the  vale  of 
Pewsey,  and  connects  itself  with  the  cretaceous  district, 
which  occupies  the  northern  part  of  Hampshire,  and  the 
southern  of  Wiltshire,  a surface  about  fifty  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  twenty  from  north  to  south. 
It  is  this  vast  area  wliich  Mr.  Pennant  has  designated  the 
central  V atria  of  the  chalk,  of  which  the  different  ranges 
that  traverse  the  island,  may  be  considered  so  many  ram- 
ifications. It  may  be  remarked  that  the  loftiest  summit 
in  this  formation  reaches  to  the  height  of  101  i feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  A great  part  of  the  central  mass 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Salisbury'  plain,  an  elevated 
platform  broken  by  gentle  hills,  and  covered  with  scanty 
herbage.  The  chalk  chain  which  bounds  the  London 
basin  on  the  south,  extends  from  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  same  area,  forms  the  North  Downs  in 
Surrey  and  Kent,  and  terminates  at  the  Stniilsof  Dover.4 

The  same  chain  exhibits  one  of  the  characteristic 
phenomena  of  the  chalk  formation  ; it  is  broken  by  all  the 
rivers  which  run  northwards  from  the  Wealds,  namely,  by 
the  Wey,  the  Mole,  the  Darent,  the  Medway,  and  the 
Stowe,*  which  have  made  for  themselves  so  many  trans- 
verse vallies  at  right  angles  to  the  great  valley  which 
passes  along  the  base  of  the  heights. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  an  error  that  has 
been  committed  by  Camden.  “ The  Mole,**  says  that 
writer,  “coming  to  White-hill/  hides  itself,  or  is  rather 
swallowed  up,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  there ; but,  about 
two  miles  below,  it  hubbies  up  and  rises  again  ; so  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  tract,  no  less  than  the  Spaniards, 
may  boast  of  having  a bridge  that  feeds  several  flocks  of 
sheep.’'  If  it  he  inferred  that  the  river  disappears,  forms 
a channel  for  itself  under  ground,  and  rises  again  at  a cer- 
tain distance,  the  account  is  incorrect.  The  appearance 
depends  on  the  cavernous  nature  of  the  chalk,  and  the 
porous  texture  of  the  soil ; the  water  being  admitted  by 
passages  in  the  hanks  and  channel  of  the  river.  In  or- 
dinary seasons,  the  caverns  are  full,  and  their  contents 
are  not  discharged  faster  than  they  are  supplied  by  the 
river,  whence  ft  suffers  no  diminution ; but  in  dry  sea- 
sons the  water  in  these  reservoirs  being  gradually  absorb- 
ed, the  streams  are  diverted  from  their  ordinary  course, 
and  the  river  is  diminished.  The  decrease  depends  on 
the  state  of  the  weather,  and  in  times  of  great  drought, 
part  of  the  channel  is  left  dry.* 

Another  chain,  which  branches  from  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  central  mass,  forms  the  South  Downs,  or 
southern  limit  of  the  Weald  district,  which  is  bounded 
by  the  North  Downs  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Lastly,  a third  chain,  which  extends  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  great  chalk  formation  near  Salisbury, 
passes  west-south-west  to  Shaftesbury  and  then  south  to 
Blandford,  where  it  is  broken  by  the  valley  of  the  Stour. 

on  the  north  of  TbcUbrd.  and  pawing  by  Newmarket  and  a little  to  the 
cut  of  Cambridge,  #tr*tcne#  S.  W.  to  Goring  on  the  Thame#.— P. 

4 Geology  of  England  and  Wale#,  book  U.  chap.  i. 

• The  Stour. — P. 

1 The  nun#  probably  that  i#  now  called  Box -hill. 

■ Geology  ot  England  and  Wale*,  book  ii.  chap.  i. 
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It  bends  towards  the  west  at  the  last  place,  and  continues 
in  that  direction  to  the  distance  of  twenty  miles.  But  at 
Horn-hill,®  the  westernmost  point  of  the  chain,*  it  turns 
abruptly  to  the  east,*  and  proceeds  through  the  middle 
of  the  isle,  or  rather  peninsula,  of  Purbeck.  The  clifls 
that  rise  above  the  sea,  form  Hand fast-Point  on  the  east, 
and  Whitcpose  on  the  west,  the  eastern  and  western  ex- 
tremities of  Purbeck. d 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  chalk  in  other  countries 
has  been  indicated  in  a former  part  of  this  work.  The 
belt  which  sweeps  across  the  eastern  and  southern  coun- 
ties of  England  is  part  of  the  extensive  tract  that  occu- 
pies the  great  central  basin  of  Europe.  The  chalk  for- 
mation stretches  from  the  Thames  to  the  Don  ; extend- 
ing on  the  east  to  the  Ural  and  its  branches,  on  the 
north  to  the  primitive  districts  of  Russian  Finland,  Swe- 
den, Norway  and  Scotland,  on  the  west  to  the  primitive  I 
and  transition  chains  in  the  north,  the  west  and  the  south  j 
of  England,®  and  on  the  south  to  the  ramifications  of  the  j 
Cevenncs  in  the  centre  of  F ranee,  the  Alps  with  the  an-  | 
cient  groups  of  Germany/  and  the  Bohemian,  Silesian  i 
and  Carpathian  mountains.* 

The  chalk  formation  throughout  its  vast  extent  affords 
a striking  confirmation  of  Mr.  Smith’s  method  of  identi- 
fying strata  by  their  organic  remains,  for  more  than  j 
eight-tenths  of  the  organic  remains  which  are  found  in 
chalk  are  common  to  all  the  localities  in  which  it  has  been 
observed.  It  is  asserted,  indeed,  that  a fossil  lias  never  ; 
been  dug  from  a continental  chalk  pit  to  which  a similar 
one  cannot  be  produced  from  the  pits  in  Britain.* 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  lower  strata  of  chalk  in- 
crease generally  in  hardness,  and  afford  sometimes  a 
tolerably  compact  limestone.  The  cliff  on  the  east  of 
Dover  is  blasted,  squared  and  used  in  repairing  the  har- 
bour ; it  was  employed  in  constructing  the  docks,  and  it 
is  found  to  be  well  adapted  for  buildings  under  water. 

The  different  kinds  of  chalky  marles  are  obtained  in 
many  parts  of  England.  Pliny,  in  his  account  of  the 
British  marles,  observes  that  they  last  eighty  years,  there 
not  being  an  example  of  the  same  man  being  obliged  to 
marie  his  land  twice  in  the  course  of  his  life.  An  intel- 
ligent farmer  in  Hertfordshire  informed  Mr.  Pennant,  that 
he  had  used  the  same  marie  on  a field  thirty  years  before, 
and  if  he  were  to  live  the  time  mentioned  by  Pliny,  he 
need  not  have  any  occasion  to  repeat  the  operation.1 
The  method  now  used  to  obtain  chalk  in  Hertfordshire 
and  different  counties,  has  been  described  by  Pennant. 

“ The  farmer  sinks  a pit,  drives  out  on  all  sides,  leaving 
a sufficient  roof,  and  draws  up  the  chalk  in  buckets 
through  a narrow  mouth.”  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
same  method  was  employed  In  the  time  of  the  Roman 
naturalist.  “ Creta  argentaria  petiturex  alto,  in  centenos 
pedes  actis  plerumque  putejs,  ore  angustatis,  intus,  ut  in 
metallis,  spatiante  vena.  Hac  maxime  Britannia  utitur.” 

* To  the  north  of  Beaminaler. — P. 

* W Mt  of  Horn-hill,  there  ere  several  oolljirur  musses  of  chalk,  Mat- 
ing upon  and  surrounded  by  the  green  eand.  They  proceed  in  a west- 
south- west  direction,  by  Crewkeme  and  Chard,  to  Sidmouth,  east  of 
which  there  are  three  large  outliers,  very  near  to  the  coast. — r. 

* From  Horn-hill,  the  escarpment  of  the  chalk  rone  south  to  within  a 
mile  of  the  coast  near  Abbotsbury.  It  then  suddenly  turns  to  the 

4 Besides  these  continuous  ranges  of  chalk,  and  the  outlying  masses 
on  the  weet,  it  forma  a range  of  downs,  stretching  through  tne  middle  of 
the  lale  of  Wight  from  west  to  east,  from  the  fieedles  on  the  west  to 
Culver  Cliffs  on  the  cast ; also,  an  outlying  mass  above  the  southern 


The  Romans  in  this  instance  followed  tbe  same  practice 
as  the  Britons,  and  it  is  doubtful  that  any  other  of  a more 
ancient  origin  is  still  in  use  in  England.  Chalk  is  also 
employed  for  another  economical  purpose  ; and  it  may 
be  observed  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Smeaton,  that,  if  well 
burnt,  it  makes  as  good  lime  as  the  hardest  marble. 

It  has  been  observed  in  different  parts  of  this  work 
that  the  presence  of  chalk  is  generally  accompanied  with 
sterility  ; it  has  been  seen  in  the  account  of  Champagne, 
that  some  districts  are  almost  uninhabited,  and  statistical 
! data  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  the  chalk  lands  in  Eng- 
j land  are  less  populous  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  than 
any  other  secondary  formation.  No  portion,  however, 
is  wholly  unproductive  ; on  the  contrary,  some  of  the 
vallies  are  very  fruitful,  and  hops  are  cultivated  in  those  of 
Kent  and  Surrey.  The  downs  afford  excellent  pasturage 
1 for  sheep,  and  the  different  sorts  of  clover  and  sainfoin 
j thrive  on  a chalky  soil.  The  same  may  be  said  of  differ- 
| ent  trees,  particularly  the  beech.  It  is  well  known  that 
I the  Chiltern  Hills  in  Oxfordshire  were  formerly  covered 
with  woods,  which  were  frequented  by  robbers  and  freeboot- 
ers ; hence  the  office  of  steward  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds, 
now  become  nominal,  but  which,  being  held  under  tbe 
crown,  enables  a member  to  vacate  his  seat  in  parliament.* 

[ Although  oolites  occur  extensively  on  the  continent, 

| the  different  members  of  the  series,  and  their  relation  to 
each  other,  have  only  been  examined  and  explained  in 
i Britain.  The  oolites  occupy  a zone  nearly  thirty  miles 
in  average  breadth,  extending  across  the  island  from  York- 
shire on  the  north-east  to  Dorsetshire  on  the  south-west  ;l 
in  other  words,  within  the  limits  of  the  zone  are  contain- 
ed the  best  materials  for  architectural  purposes  in  Eng- 
land. The  Purbeck  beds,  which  occupy  the  highest 
place  in  the  series,  consist  of  many  thin  strata  of  argilla- 
ceous limestone.  The  stone,  which  is  commonly  called 
Purbeck  marble,  is  generally  found  in  the  uppermost  beds. 
It  was  formerly  much  used  in  adorning  Gothic  churches, 
and  the  finest  specimens  of  it  may  still  be  seen  in  many  of 
the  old  columns  and  monuments.  The  Purbeck  stone  is 
not  considered  so  valuable  for  architecture  as  the  Port- 
land ; but  of  the  one  or  other  most  of  the  edifices  in 
London  and  in  the  neighbourhood  have  been  built. 

The  great  oolite,  on  account  of  its  thickness  and  util- 
ity, is  more  important  than  any  other.  It  consists  of  a 
stratified  calcareous  mass,  vary  ing  in  thickness  from  a hun- 
dred and  thirty  to  two  hundred  feet.  The  quality  of  the 
strata  is  different  even  in  neighbouring  quarries.  The 
softer  kinds  arc  not  only  marked  by  those  distinct  oviform 
concretions,  which  give  their  name  to  the  whole  series, 
but  they  afford  the  freestone,  which  renders  this  rock  so 
valuable.  The  Kettering  freestone  of  Northamptonshire, 
says  Mr.  Smith,  is  rendered  extremely  beautiful  by  the 
distinctness  of  its  oolitic  structure  ; that  of  Bath,  how- 
ever, has  generally  a finer  grain.  The  latter  stone  was 

point  of  the  inland . The  Isle  of  Thanet  connate  too  of  chalk , separated 
from  the  North  Dovma  by  a tertiary  valley. — P. 

* “ On  the  went,  the  transition  and  primitive  chains  of  Cumberland, 
Walee,  Devonshire  and  Brittany — " (Conyboare  and  Philllpa,  Part  I. 
p.  64.) — P. 

f Such  a*  the  Black  Foreat,  the  Rhingau,  the  Voagea,  and  the  Thur- 
ingian  mountain*. — P. 

« The**  are  given  by  Conybeare  and  Phillip*  u tbe  boundaries  of 
the  great  centra]  basin  of  Europe — P. 

* Conybearr's  and  Phillip*’  Geology  of  England  and  Wale*. 

1 Penncnt'ii  Chester,  pag*  303. 

* Capper's  Tapogrnphical  Dictionary  of  England  and  Wale*. 

* Smith's  Geological  Map. 
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used  in  repairing  Henry  the  Seventh’s  chapel  at  West- 
minster, but  it  was  from  the  quarries  near  Burford  in  Ox- 
fordshire, that  the  materials  were  supplied  for  the  erection 
of  St.  Paul's,  the  finest  architectural  monument  in  Ixmdon. 

The  oolites  are 'remarkable  for  the  number  of  their 
organic  remains.  Different  bones,  believed  by  M.  Cuvier 
to  belong  to  a species  of  Didtlphu , or  opossum,  have 
been  discovered  near  Stonesfield  in  the  calcareous  slate, 
which  forms  part  of  the  series.  They  are  imbedded  in  the 
slate,  not  intruded  into  the  fissures,  exhibiting  a singular 
instance  of  the  occurrence  of  beings  of  such  an  order,  in 
strata  older  than  the  lowest  members  of  the  tertiary 
class.*  A well  characterized  crocodile,  but  of  a species 
distinct  from  those  that  now  exist,  and  from  those  that 
have  been  found  in  a fossil  state  <in  Germany,  was  dug 
up  at  Gibraltar  near  Oxford/  and  may  now  be  seen  in 
the  museum  of  the  university.  The  ichthyosaurus  has 
been  observed  in  the  strata  both  above  and  below  the  argil- 
laceous slate  / in  the  same  slate/  an  immense  animal, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  monitor  in  its  dentition 
and  other  external  characters,  has  been  discovered,  and 
bones  of  it  are  not  wanting,  which  must  have  belonged 
to  individuals  forty  feet  in  length,  and  at  least  twelve 
in  height.  Lastly,  specimens,  of  which  there  arc  two  or 
three  different  species,  and  which  are  believed  by  natu- 
ralists to  be  the  elytra  of  coleopterous  insects,  occur  in 
the  Stonesfield  slate. 

Aluminous  shale  is  included  under  this  series.* 
The  earthy  part  of  the  shale  is  found  to  contain  the  most 
alum,  and  the  following  process  is  carried  on  at  the  works 
near  Whitby.  A layer  of  brush-wood  serves  as  a base, 
and  shale  is  thrown  over  it  until  a mound  is  raised.  The 
brush-wood  is  then  kindled,  and  a slow  combustion  en- 
sues. The  fire  is  at  last  communicated  to  the  shale,  and 
it  continues  to  burn  without  any  addition  of  fuel.  The 
residuum  is  put  into  vats  witl.  water,  and  boiled  twenty- 
fbur  hours  ; it  is  then  thrown  into  other  vats,  and  by  the 
addition  of  an  alkali,  is  made  to  crystallize  ; lastly,  it  is 
again  melted  and  purified  by  a second  crystallization. 
Thus  prepared,  it  is  shipped  off  to  London,  and  from 
thence  exported  to  Sweden,  Russia  and  other  countries/ 

The  most  important,  and  by  far  the  most  valuable  of 
the  British  mineral  products,  the  one  on  which  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country  mainly  depend, 
remains  to  be  examined.  The  other  substances  which 
have  been  mentioned  are  comparatively  of  so  little  utility, 
that  they  can  hardly  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  to  the 
coal  mines  that  Great  Britain  is  indebted  for  its  manufac- 
turing power,  which,  although  colossal,  must  other- 
wise have  been  insignificant.  The  labour  of  man  has 
been  superseded  by  this  wonderful  agent,  the  productive 
power  of  the  country  has  been  increased  more  than  a 
hundred-fold,  and  among  the  monuments  of  English 
genius,  those  are  not  the  least  worthy  of  admiration,  by 
which  the  same  substance  has  been  made  conducive  to 
the  various  purposes  of  civilization. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  source  of  wealth  is 

» Geological  Transactions,  vol.  ii. 

In  one  of  the  uppermost  bed*  of  the  lower  divirion  of  the  Oolites, 
perhaps  the  Corobrosh. — P. 

e The  Ichthyosauri*  hu  not  yet  been  noticed,*  but  a*  it  occurs  in 
the  bed*  both  above  and  below  the**,*  it  is  probably  to  be  found  in  this 
part  ol  the  eerie*  also.*  (Conybeare  and  Pnillipe,  Part  !.  p.  808.) — P. 

* la  the  tipper  bed#  of  the  lower  division  of  the  Oolite*,  including  tbe  Corn- 
brash,  Stoaeuietd  date,  Forest  Marble,  Bradford  clay,  aod  Great  Oolite— P. 

♦ In  the  Kinimeridjrc  day  in  Uie  upper  division,  and  in  the  Coral  Rap 
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inexhaustible ; on  the  contrary,  there  » a limit  to  which 
it  is  always  approaching.  The  distribution  of  this  sub- 
stance, it  is  well  known,  is  by  no  means  proportionate  to 
its  utility  ; even  in  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  countries  in 
which  it  is  most  abundant,  the  superficies  of  the  coal  district 
is  very  small  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  island.  The 
transition,  however,  from  abundance  to  scarcity,  can  only 
be  very  gradual,  and  many  ages  must  yet  elapse  before  it 
can  he  sensibly  felt ; when  it  does  begin,  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  working  the  coal  mines  must  operate  by  slow 
and  successive  checks.  If  these  mines  could  be  sud- 
denly exhausted,  the  effect  might  be  as  destructive  of 
private  comfort  as  of  national  wealth.  Such  a calamity 
could  not  happen  without  taking  away  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence from  an  immense  number  of  productive  hands, 
and  without  depriving  the  country  of  the  blessings  which 
they  diffuse.  As  a consequence  of  such  an  event,  the 
inferior  lands  must  be  withdrawn  from  cultivation  ; they 
were  first  cultivated  to  supply  the  wants  of  an  increasing 
and  a flourishing  population,  but  if  the  country  were 
exhausted  of  its  coal,  they  might  again,  as  in  ancient 
times,  be  covered  with  forests. 

The  three  principal  coal  districts  in  England,  and 
three  only  are  of  any  importance,  are,  1 st,  the  Great 
Northern  district,  including  all  the  coal-fields  north  of  the 
Trent ; "2(1 , the  Central  district,  including  Leicestershire, 
Warwickshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Shropshire;  and  3d, 
the  Western  district,  which  may  be  subdivided  into  the 
North-western,  including  North  Wales,  and  the  South- 
western, including  South  Wales,  Gloucestershire,  and 
Somersetshire,  The  coal  deposits  rest  on  limestone 
and  sandstone,  and  extensive  iron  ores  are  situated  near 
the  carboniferous  strata.  Thus,  all  the  great  iron-works  in 
England  have  been  established  within  the  limits  of  the 
coat  country,  because  it  is  only  within  these  limits  that 
the  fuel  and  the  flux  necessary  for  smelting  the  ore  are 
easily  obtained.  Copper  and  zinc  are  found  in  the  tran- 
sition and  primitive  series,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that 
they  are  of  secondary  importance. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  describe  more  minutely  the 
limits  which  hav©  been  mentioned.  The  first  or  the 
Northern  district,  it  has  been  already  stated,  includes  all 
the  coal-fields  on  the  north  of  the  Trent  and  Mersey. 
A central  chain  traverses  the  district  from  north  to  south. 
These  mountains  were  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
name  of  the  Ptninc  Alps,  at  least  they  are  thus  denom- 
inated by  a British  writer/  in  describing  the  Roman 
province  of  Maxima  C<rsarientu.  u Totam  in  are u ales 
fere  partes  provinciam  dividunt  montes  Alpcs  Pcnini 
dicti.  It  is  not  believed  that  they  were  thus  called 
from  any  fancied  resemblance  between  them  and  the 
Alpine  crest  near  St.  Bernard  ; it  is  more  probable  that 
they  were  so  named  from  the  British  wora  Pen,  which 
signifies  a head  or  summit.  As  there  is  no  modern  name 
which  comprehends  the  whole  of  this  range,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  male  use  of  the  one  that  has  been  left  by  the 
Romans.  The  Penine  chain  consists  of  the  rocks  which 

and  Ojrford  clay  m the  middle  division  of  the  Oolites,  above ; and  ill  tbe 
1 jas,  bob'  w« — per  hap*.  nUo,  in  the  lower  bed*  of  the  lower  diviswa  of  U»* 
Oolitic  scries,  including  the  Inferior  Oolite,  Fuller*’  earth,  semi  and  roari- 
stoao ; ua<k(erin:iird  remain*  of  larjc  Lacrttm  having  bees  there  dis- 
covered—P. 

* In  the  calcareous  state  of  Stonesfield. — P. 

■ The  Atom  slate  of  Whitby  belonf*  to  the  Lia*  formation  — P. 

1 History  of  Whitby,  by  Lionet  Charlton. 

i Richard  of  Cirencester. 
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are  associated  with  the  coal  formation  ;*  it  is  remarkable 
in  some  places  for  its  wild  scenery,  the  extent  of  its  cav- 
erns, the  depth  of  its  ravines,  and  the  height  of  its  preci- 
pices; it  is  broken  by  torrents  and  cataracts.  Two  facts 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  nature  of  the  scenery  in  the 
Staffordshire  part  of  it.  The  sun,  when  nearest  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn,  never  rises  to  the  inhabitants  of  Narrow- 
dale,  during  a period  of  nearly  three  months,  and  when  it 
is  visible,  it  never  rises  until  one  o’clock  p.  m.  Secondly, 
at  Leek,  during  a certain  period  of  the  year,  the  sun  is 
seen  to  set  twice  in  the  same  evening,  a phenomenon 
which  must  be  attributed  to  a mountain  at  some  distance 
from  the  town,  for  after  it  sets  behind  the  summit,  it 
breaks  out  again  on  the  northern  or  most  precipitous 
side.  Thus,  in  a tract  of  no  great  extent,  the  sun  ap- 
pears to  set  twice  in  the  same  evening,  and  to  rise  when 
it  has  passed  the  meridian.1 k 

This  district  is  more  important  on  account  of  its  min- 
eral products  than  any  other  in  England.  The  great  coal- 
field of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  several  others  of 
a smaller  size  in  the  north  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  great 
coal-field  in  South  Yorkshire,  Nottinghamshire  and  Derby- 
shire, are  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Peoioe  chain  ; 
the  principal  deposits  on  the  west  are  those  of  North 
Staffordshire,  Manchester  or  South  Lancashire,  North 
Lancashire  and  Whitehaven. 

The  first  of  these  coal-fields'  is  the  most  remarkable ; 
situated  in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  England,  it 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  two  counties,  Northumber- 
land and  Durham.  Commencing  near  the  river  Coquet 
on  the  north,  it  extends  nearly  to  the  Tees  on  the  south, 
forming  an  area,  of  which  the  greatest  breadth  is  equal  to 
twenty-four  miles,  and  the  length  to  fifty-eight.4  Jarrow 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tyne,  and  about  five  miles 
from  its  mouth,  is  considered  the  centre  of  the  coal- 
measures,  or  in  other  words,  the  beds  of  coal  are  there 
found  at  the  greatest  depths ; the  High  Main,  one  of  the 
thickest,  is  not  less  than  nine  hundred  and  sixty  feet  be- 
low the  surface.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  incli- 
nation of  the  strata  is  not  uniform,  so  that  the  depths  are 
not  equal  at  equal  distances  from  Jarrow. 

Tins  coal  is  generally  admitted  to  be  superior  in  qual- 
ity to  any  in  the  other  formations  of  the  same  kind,  and 
the  difference  in  the  quantity  is  not  less  remarkable. 
Forty  beds  have  been  already  seen,  but  many  of  these 
are  of  no  great  thickness ; the  most  important  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  High  Main  and  the 


* The  whole  of  the  l’eninc  obain  is  composed  of  the  four  series  of 
rctit*  associated  in  our  coal  districts,  viz.  Coal  Measures,  Milletone- 
grit  and  Shale,  Carboniferous  Limestone,  and  Old  lied  Sandstone. 
(Canrbnre  and  Phillip*,  p.  3UG.) — P. 

* Conybeare  snd  Phillips*  Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  Part  I. 

* The  gn-at  coal-field  of  North umhcrland  and  Durham. 

4 Two  arronnts  of  this  district  have  been  published  ; the  one  bv  N. 
J Winch,  Eh.  in  the  Transactions  of  tin?  Geological  Society;*  the 
other  by  Dr.  Thomson.  In  the  Aunals  of  Philosophy.  We  shall  refer 
to  both  of  them  in  the  text. 

* Winch,  Geological  Transactions,  volume  fourth 

* An  estimate  of  the  eatent  and  produce  of  the  Durham  and  North* 
uraberland  coal-held*,  by  Mr.  Hugh  Taylor : 

rritUAH. 

From  South  Shield*  southward  to  Castle  Eden,  twenty -one  miles ; 
thence  westward  to  West  Auckland,  thirty- two  miles;  north-east  from 
W*0t  Auckland  to  Eltnugham,  thirty  .three  miles;  and  thsoce  to 
tihiolds,  twenty-two  mile*;  being  an  extent  of  31*4  square  milts. 


Low  Main.  Shields  and  Sunderland  are  the  places  from 
which  the  coal  is  exported,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
trade  depends  on  the  size  of  the  two  rivers.*  The  Tyne 
vessels  being  large,  are.  therefore,  chiefly  destined  for  the 
l^ondon  market ; the  Wear  vessels,  ton  the  other  hand, 
are  so  small  that  they  can  make  their  way  into  the  small 
rivers  and  harbours  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They 
supply,  therefore,  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  as  far 
west  as  Plymouth. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  coal  contained  in 
the  formation,  called  the  coal-measures.  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  accurately  their  length  and  average  breadth  ; 
at  all  events,  a great  difference  in  the  necessary  data  may 
be  found  in  the  different  calculations,  which  have  been 
made  on  the  subject.  /The  quantity  exhausted  by  mining 
must  be  very  great,  as  nearly  four  millions  of  chal- 
drons are  annually  taken  from  the  coal-fields  in  Northum- 
berland and  Durham ; but  however  great,  it  cannot  bo 
ascertained.  There  is  a source  of  error  in  supposing  the 
beds  equally  thick  throughout,  which  is  by  no  means  the 
case  ; neither  are  they  co-extensive  ; the  upper,  it  is 
well  known,  occupy  a less  space  than  the  lower.  The 
calculations  which  have  been  made  of  their  contents, 
ought  to  be  regarded  merely  as  approximations  ; but 
even  in  this  light,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  their  rela- 
tive value.  One  of  the  most  recent  was  lately  present- 
ed to  the  House  of  Peers  ; it  is  partly  founded  on  hy- 
pothesis, ami  also  perhaps  on  inaccurate  data ; even  some 
of  the  necessary  elements  are  not  taken  into  account/ 
According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  the  extent  of  the  coal- 
measures  is  only  equal  to  180  square  miles  ; and  even 
according  to  this  hypothesis,  it  appears  that  they  may 
he  worked  in  the  same  way  that  they  have  hitherto  been, 
during  a period  of  fifteen  hundred  years.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, improbable  that  the  beds  are  assumed  to  be  thicker 
than  they  really  are. 

The  abundance  of  coal  cannot  justify  the  waste  that 
takes  place  in  Northumberland  and  Durham.  The 
practice  of  separating  the  more  fragile  from  the  sounder 
parts,  was  adopted  about  forty  years  ago  by  some  miners  ; 
it  has  now  become  general,  and  immense  heaps  of 
coal  are  piled  at  the  mouths  of  the  pits.  The  heat 
evolved  by  the  decomposition  of  the  pyrites  sets  fire  to 
them,  and  they  continue  to  burn  for  years.  One  of 
these  masses,  which  is  still  burning,  is  said  to  cover 
twelve  acres.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  small  coal 
might  be  used  with  profit ; it  might  be  converted  into  coke, 

wirHVMmuvfi. 

From  Shields  northwards  twent_T-**vrn  mile*,  by  an  ■venire  breadth 
of  nine  mite*  ; 243  squire  miles.  In  all,  £3?  square  miles. 

Portion  Excavated. 

Id  Durham.  i*IM. 

On  Tyn«,  say  . . 33 

On  Wear 40 

In  Northumberland. 

Say  thirteen  miles  by  two ...  SO 

The  surface  of  the  coal-fields  is  thus  equal  to  . . . 73*2 
Estimating  the  workable  coal  strata  at  an  average  thickness  of 
twelve  feet,  the  content*  of  a square  mile  are  nearly  12^)30.000  tons^ 

and  of  732  squara  milss  ...  !l, 003, 440,000  ton*. 

Deduct  one-third  far  loss  by  small  coal,  interrup- 
tions by  dikes, and  other  interruptions  . . . . 3,023.1Gi>.0<>0 

There  remains 0,040.320.1)00  tone. 

The  coal  worked  annually  in  Uii*  tract  anmnnla  to  3.500,000  tons  ^ 
so  that  the  present  sale  may  continue  during  1727  years. 
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tnd  for  the  purpose  of  coal  gas,  it  is  not  inferior  to  any 
Xher  sort.  Wallis  gives  an  account  in  his  history  of 
Northumberland  of  a fire,  which  happened  in  the  High 
Main  coal  about  a^hundred  and  forty  years  ago.  It 
began  at  Benwell,  a quarter  of  a mile  north  of  the  Tyne, 
tnd  at  last  extended  itself  to  the  estate. of  Fcnhatn, 
Dearly  a mile  from  the  place  where  it  first  appeared. 
Eruptions  were  observed  in  many  places  ; sulphur  and 
sal  ammoniac  were  sublimed  from  the  fissures, but  no  stones 
of  any  size  were  ejected.  Red  ashes  and  burnt  clay, 
the  relics  of  this  pseudo-volcano,  are  still  seen  on  the 
western  declivity  of  Benwell  hill ; and  it  is  credibly 
attested  that  the  soil  in  some  parts  of  Fenham  has  been 
rendered  unproductive  by  the  action  of  the  fire. 

It  must  not  he  supposed  thaj  the  most  valuable  of  the 
British  minerals  is  obtained  without  danger ; the  calam- 
itous accidents,  which  still  take  place  in  the  mines,  al- 
though fortunately  their  occurrence  is  now  less  frequent, 
prove  that  the  natural  obstacles  which  present  them- 
selves, have  not  been  wholly  removed  by  the  art  of  man. 
It  is  by  no  means  a matter  of  surprise  that  something 
more  remains  to  be  done,  but  rather  that  so  much  has 
already  been  accomplished ; and  it  is  certain  that  the 
accidents,  which  still  happen  occasionally,  cannot  be 
attributed  to  negligence  or  want  of  skill  in  those  to  whom 
the  superintendence  of  the  works  is  committed.  The 
choak-damp,  the  fire-damp  and  the  stythe  or  after-damp 
are  the  names  that  the  minora  give  the  gases  to 
which  the  coal  mines  are  exposed.  Their  rapid  produc- 
ion  has  been  attributed  to  the  following  causes : first,  the 
soal  parts  with  a portion  of  its  carburetted  hydrogen  on 
exposure  to  the  air;  secondly,  the  pyritous  shale  which 
forms  the  floors  of  the  coal  mines,  decomposes  the  water 
ihat  lodges  in  them  ; the  latter  process  is  constantly  oper- 
ating in  old  mines.  Other  causes  arc.  in  all  probability 
going  on  in  these  natural  laboratories  ; for  the  gases  are 
generated  so  rapidly  and  in  such  quantities  as  might  ap- 
pear almost  incredible  without  unquestionable  evidence. 
They  often  take  fire  in  a shaft,  long  before  the  sinkers 
have  reached  the  coal  seam ; and  the  pickmen  open 
crevices  occasionally,  which  emit  seven  hundred  hogs- 
heads of  fire-damp  in  a minute.  These  currents  continue 
sometimes  for  several  months,  and  are  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  deep  and  valuable  collieries,  where  the 
most  tremendous  explosions  take  place.  The  after- 
damp or  stythe  by  which  these  currents  are  succeeded, 
is  a mixture  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  azotic  gases,  result- 
ing from  the  combustion  of  the  carburetted  hydrogen  in 
atmospheric  air,  and  more  lives  have  been  lost  by  it  than 
by  the  fire-damp.  If  these  calamities  are  now  less  fre- 
quent than  formerly,  it  is  because  much  ingenuity  has 
been  exercised  in  obviating  them,  and  in  this  point  of 
view  the  safety-lamp  may  be  considered  an  invaluable 
present  which  the  sciences  have  made  to  the  arts  ; but  it 
is  not  the  only  means  by  which  the  chance  of  danger  is 
averted  ; large  furnaces  are  kept  burning  at  the  upcast 
shafts ; powerful  air-pumps,  worked  by  steam-engines, 
are  employed  to  quicken  the  draught,’ and  their  effect 
may  be  ascertained  from  the  fact  that  a thousand  hogs- 
heads of  air  are  thus  drawn  out  of  one  mine  in  a minute. 
A sort  of  trap-door,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Buddie,  is  now- 
used  in  the  mines ; it  is  suspended  wherever  a door  is 
found  necessary  to  prevent  the  escape  of  air.  It  is 


1 propped  close  to  the  roof  in  a horizontal  position,  but  in 
! case  of  an  explosion,  the  blast  removes  the  prop,  and  the 
i door  falls  and  closes  the  aperture.* 

The  importance  of  the  trade  to  which  these  mines 
have  given  rise,  is  so  great  as  to  render  some  remarks  on 
its  history  not  unnecessary.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
coal  was  obtained  at  a very  early  period  in  the  vicinity 
of  Newcastle ; some  writers  affirm  that  a colliery  was 
wrought  not  far  from  Benwell,  the  Condcrcum  of  the 
Romans,  at  the  time  w hen  they  were  in  possession  of 
Britain.  The  fact,  however,  is  very  problematical,  and 
if  it  be  true,  it  is  certain  that  the  use  of  the  same  sub- 
stance was  long  afterwards  unknown  to  the  inhabitants 
themselves.  In  the  Leges  liurgarum , which  were  en- 
acted in  Scotland  about  the  year  1140,  particular  privi- 
leges are  conferred  on  those  who  bring  fuel  into  burghs ; 
wood,  turf  and  peats  are  mentioned,  but  no  notice  is 
taken  of  coal.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  advantage 
was  derived  from  it  in  England  before  the  year  1234, 
when  Henry  the  Third  granted  by  a charter  the  right  of 
digging  coal  in  the  neighbourhood  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Newcastle,  and  not  long  afterwards  it  was  designated  by 
the  name  of  sea  coal.  The  trade  made  some  progress 
in  the  reign  of  King  John,  hut  although  coal  was  found 
to  be  the  best  kind  of  fuel,  its  use  was  prohibited  in  Lon- 
don by  a royal  proclamation.  A license  was  granted  by 
Edward  111.  to  the  burgesses  of  Newcastle  to  dig  coals  and 
stones  in  Castle  Field  without  the  walls,  and  the  colliery 
at  Elswick  was  demised  at  the  same  time  to  Adam  Cole- 
well  for  five  pounds  of  yearly  rent.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
| tury,  the  coal  trade  had  risen  to  such  importance,  that 
acts  of  parliament  were  framed  for  its  regulation,  and  it 
was  directed  by  one  that  was  passed  in  the  year  1421, 
that  all  vessels  carrying  coal,  must  be  measured  by  com- 
missioners nominated  by  the  king,  and  must  have  their 
burden  marked  upon  them,  that  his  majesty  may  not  be 
deprived  of  his  duty  of  twopence  per  chaldron  by  false 
measure.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  same  century  that 
Scotland  was  visited  by  Pope  Pius  the  Second  ; he  relates 
that  he  saw  poor  people  begging  in  rags  at  the  churches, 
and  receiving,  not  money  nor  alms,  but  pieces  of  black 
stone  with  which  they  went  away  satisfied.  This  species 
of  stone,  adds  the  pope,  whether  with  sulphur  or  what- 
ever inflammable  substance  it  may  be  impregnated,  they 
hum  instead  of  wood,  of  which  their  country  is  destitute.* 
It  appears  that  a lease  of  two  coal  pits  at  Elswick  was 
granted  in  1538  for  the  term  of  eight  years  by  the  prior 
of  Tynemouth  to  Christopher  Midford,  at  the  annual 
rent  of  £50.  The  price  of  coals  at  that  time  in  New- 
castle was  2s.  fid.  a chaldron,  and  about  4s.  in  Loudon. 
Queen  Elizabeth  obtained,  in  1582,  from  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  a lease  of  the  manor  of  Gateshead  and  Whick- 
ham,  with  the  coal  mines,  common  wastes  and  parks,  for 
ninety-nine  years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  £90.  This  lease, 
which  occasioned  an  increase  of  two  shillings  in  the  price 
of  coals  per  fchaldron,  was  first  assigned  to  the  Lari 
of  Leicester,  the  queen’s  favourite,  and  afterwards  to  the 
celebrated  Sutton,  the  founder  of  the  Charter-house. 
An  assignment  of  the  same  lease  for  the  sum  of  £12,000 
was  made  by  Mr.  Sutton  to  Sir  William  Liddle  and 
others  for  the  use  of  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  Newcastle. 
Coals  then  rose  to  seven,  afterwards  to  eight,  and  lastly 
to  nine  shillings  per  chaldron.  Various  regulations  and 
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acts  relative  to  the  coal  trade  ;vt*re  made  during  the 
same  and  the  four  succeeding  reigns ; it  is  said  indeed  that 
in  the  year  1648,  the  price  of  coal  was  so  high  in  London 
that  many  poor  persons  perished  for  want  of  fuel.  In 
the  year  1655,  the  price  of  coals  in  London  was  upwards 
of  twenty  shillings  per  chaldron,  and  during  the  same 
period  throe  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  were  employed  in 
the  coal  trade  upon  the  Tyne,  each  of  them  carrying  annu- 
ally eight  hundred  chaldrons.  An  act  of  parliament  was 
assed  in  1655,1 ' by  which  a duty  of  one  shilling  per  chal- 
ron  was  granted  to  the  lord  mayor,  to  enable  him  to  rebuild 
the  churches  and  other  public  buildings,  which  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  great  fire  in  the  preceding  year.  The  sum, 
however,  was  found  to  be  insufficient,  and  it  was  raised  to 
three  shillings.  Charles  the  Second  granted  to  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  a duty  of  one  shilling  per  chaldron,  on  coal 
exported  by  the  Tyne,  and  the  right  to  it  continued  in 
the  same  family  until  the  year  1800,  when  it  was  pur- 
chased by  government. 

The  state  of  the  coal  trade  accorded  ill  with  the  liberal 
spirit  which  pervaded  other  branches  of  British  commerce, 
and  it  called  at  last  for  the  interference  of  the  legislature. 
The  high  price  of  fuel  in  the  metropolis  was  attributed  to 
an  impost  of  six  shillings  a chaldron  levied  by  govern- 
ment on  sea-borne  coal,  and  to  other  local  dues  equally 
oppressive.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  same  impost 
was  not  exacted  at  the  pita  or  in  the  counties  from  which 
jRiel  is  obtained,  and  where  it  is  comparatively  cheap. 
Thus  a chaldron  of  coal  which  costs  twelve  or  thirteen 
shillings  at  the  coal  works,  was  not  sold  in  I^ondon  under 
fifty-five.  But  the  evils  of  such  a system  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  capital,  they  extended  to  the  country,  and  it 
required  no  great  sagacity  to  discover  that  this  was  one 
and  certainly  not  the  least  cause  of  the  superior  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  north  over  those  in  the  south. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  readily  believed  that  the  north- 
ern coal  trade,  or  extracting  coal  from  the  pits,  and  con- 
veying it  to  different  places,  afTords  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence to  more  than  forty-five  thousand  individuals. 
Such,  however,  is  certainly  the  case,  and  as  no  other 
proof  illustrates  better  the  importance  of  this  trade, 
it  may  be  right  to  subjoin  a quotation  from  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Buddie,  taken  by  a committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  **  I hold  a paper  in  my  hand  staling  the 
number  of  people  employed  in  the  coal  trade  in  each 
department.  1 beg  to  observe  the  returns  from  the 
Tyne  are  official  documents ; from  the  Wear  I have  no 
returns,  hut  it  is  by  an  approximate  calculation.*1  The 
number  of  persons  employed  under  ground  on  the  Tyne 
are  men 4937, boys 3554,  together  8491 ; aboveground, 
men  2745,  boys  718  ; making  the  total  employed  in  the 
mines  above  and  belovr  ground  11,954,  whien  in  round 
numbers  I shall  call  12,000,  because  1 am  pretty  sure 
there  were  some  omissions  in  the  returns.  On  the  Wear 
I conceive  there  are  at  least  9000  employed,  making 

21.000  employed  in  digging  the  coal,  and  in  delivering 
it  on  the  two  rivers.  Prom  the  best  calculations  it  would 
appear  that  averaging  the  coasting  vessels  that  carry  coal, 
at  the  size  of  220  London  chaldrons  each  vessel,  there 
would  be  1400  vessels  employed,  which  would  require 

15.000  seamen  and  boys.  1 have  made  a summary  ; 

* ~Thr  gT**l  fi r«  in  London  happened  in  Sept  P. 

The  approximate  calculation  hu  aince  been  ascertained  to  ba  under 
the  truth. 


there  are  seamen,  15,000;  pitmen  and  above  ground 
people  employed  at  the  collieries,  21,000;  keelmen, 
coal  boatmen,  casters  and  trimmers,  2000 ; making  the 
total  number  employed  in  what  I call  the  northern  coal 
trade,  38,000  ; in  London,  whipped,  lightermen  and  so 
forth,  5000 ; factors,  agents,  &tc.  on  the  coal  exchange, 
2500  ; 7500  in  all  in  I^ndon.  Making  the  grand  total 
in  the  north  country  and  I^ondoo  departments  of  the 
trade,  45,500.  This  does  not  of  course  include  the  per- 
sons employed  in  the  outports  in  discharging  the  ships.’’ 
The  trade,  however  important  in  itself  is  much  more 
so  in  its  relation  to  others ; on  it  the  others  in  a great 
degree  depend.  It  enables  us  to  explain  the  rapid  and 
extraordinary  rise  of  many  populous  towns,  such  as 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  Birmingham  and  Leeds ; it  accounts 
for  the  commercial  greatness  of  Britain,  to  which  nothing 
analogous  can  be  found  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times. 
If  the  immense  power  which  the  genius  of  man  has 
derived  from  this  substance  be  considered,  it  need  not 
excite  surprise  that  the  products  of  British  industry  have 
been  multiplied  almost  to  infinity.  What  has  actually 
happened,  may  therefore  be  easily  inferred  ; the  different 
eras  that  mark  the  progress  of  this  trade,  indicate  also  cor- 
responding advances  in  the  arts  and  civilization. 

The  other  places  from  which  coal  is  obtained,  may 
now  be  briefly  mentioned.  Other  coal  districts  are  situ- 
ated in  the  Great  Northern  division,  or  in  the  country 
north  of  the  Trent ; of  these  some  are  little  inferior  to 
the  one  that  lias  been  described.  The  detached  basins 
or  seams  in  the  north  of  Yorkshire  are  too  insignificant 
both  in  extent  and  thickness  to  renuire  any  particular 
notice  ; but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  field  in  the  southern 

Eart  of  the  same  county.  The  peat  Yorkshire  and 
>erby shire  coal-field  agrees  so  closely  with  that  of 
Northumberland  in  the  direction,  inclination  and  charac- 
ter of  its  strata,  that  it  has  been  considered  a re-emer- 
gence  of  the  same  beds  from  the  magnesian  limestone, 
which  conceals  them  through  the  long  intermediate 
space.'  The  area  which  it  occupies  may  be  compared 
to  a triangle  with  a truncated  apex.  The  northern 
extremity  forms  the  base  or  broadest  part,  while  the 
apex  or  narrowest  is  situated  in  the  opposite  direction* 
The  greatest  length  from  north  to  south,  between  Leeds 
in  Yorkshire  and  Nottingham,  is  more  than  sixty  miles  ; 
the  greatest  breadth,  which  is  equal  to  tweuty-two,  is  situ- 
ated in  Yorkshire.  Like  the  strata  of  the  Northumberland 
coal-field,  they  range  from  north  to  south,  dip  to  the  east, 
where  they  sink  beneath  live  magnesian  limestone,  and 
rise  towards  the  west  and  north-west,  where  the  lowest 
measures  at  length  crop  out  against  the  millstone-grit 
rocks,  that  form  the  higher  ridges  of  the  Penine  chain. 

Indications  of  coal  have  been  discovered  on  the  south 
of  the  Penine  chain,  between  Ashborneand  Derby,  con- 
sequently on  the  north  of  the  Trent.  Turning  from  the 
southern  to  the  western  side  of  the  same  chain,  two  coal- 
fields may  be  observed,  those  of  Cheadle  and  Newcastle 
under  Lyne.  The  latter,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  the 
Pottery  coal-field,  forms  a triangular  area,  of  which  the 
sides  are  each  nearly  equal  to  ten  miles,  and  the  base  to 
seven.  The  number  of  beds,  it  has  been  ascertained, 
amounts  to  thirty-two,  while  their  thickness  varies  from 
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three  to  ten  feet.  Mole-Copt  hill  may  be  considered 
the  vertex  of  the  triangle,  the  sides  of  which  diverge 
toward  the  south-south-east  and  south-south-west.  Much 
more  important  than  the  last  is  the  coal-field  of  Manches- 
ter or  South  Lancashire,  which  commences  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Derbyshire,  and  extends  to  the  south- 
western part  of  Lancashire,  forming  a crescent,  of  which 
the  opposite  horns  are  at  least  forty  miles  from  each 
other,  and  almost  at  an  equal  distance  between  them  is 
situated  the  town  of  Manchester.  The  Derbyshire  part 
of  the  field  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Farey  in  his  nat- 
ural history  of  that  county ; it  may  be  regretted  that  his 
example  has  not  been  imitated,  or  that  no  accurate 
account  has  hitherto  been  published  of  the  Lancashire 
portion,  a fact  not  a little  surprising,  considering  the  zeal 
of  English  geologists.  But  the  same  may  be  said  of 
another  and  a smaller  field,  occupying  probably  a detach- 
ed basin  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  same  county, 
between  Lancaster  and  lngleton. 

The  transition  group  of  the  Cumbrian  mountains,  says 
Mr.  Conybeare,  protrudes  like  an  immense  excrescence 
from  the  side  of  the  Penine  chain,  and  the  formations  of 
which  it  consists  are  thus  forced  to  make  a long  detour,  as 
the  layers  of  wood  are  seen  to  do  in  surrounding  a knot. 
The  coal  measures  might  be  found  on  the  south  of  this 
circle,  were  it  not  for  the  indentation  formed  by  More- 
cainbe  Bay  ; they  extend,  however,  on  the  western  coast 
from  Egrernont,  on  the  south  of  Whitehaven,  to  Hcsket, 
and  onwards  at  irregular  distances  to  the  vicinity  of  Or- 
ton ; in  other  words,  they  may  be  traced  through  the 
northern  semi-circle  or  boundary  of  the  transition  group. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend  makes  the  following  remarks 
concerning  the  coal  of  Cumberland  : “ Collieries  pro- 
ceed along  the  coast  by  Cockermoulh  to  Mary  port,  form- 
ing a district  of  about  one  hundred  square  miles,  in  which 
three  coal-fields  are  particularly  noticed.  First,  Howgill, 
west  of  Whitehaven,  two  miles  and  a half  wide  from  the 
rivulet  called  Pow  on  the  eastern  side,  to  more  than  one 
thousand  yards  under  the  sea.  In  this  field,  seven  beds 
have  been  worked.  Second,  Whingjll,  north-east  of 
Whitehaven  ; it  extends  3000  yards  in  length  by  2800 
in  width.  In  the  depth  of  165  latboms,  they  work  seven 
large  beds,  and  eighteen  thin  ones  have  been  observed. 
Third.  Besides  these,  a more  extensive  coal-field  has 
been  discovered  on  the  south  and  south-west  of  White- 
haven, which  is  yet  unexplored.”* 

All  the  coal-fields  of  any  importance  in  the  Great 
Northern  district,  have  now  been  enumerated  ; they  may 
be  considered,  not  only  in  their  relation  to  the  physical 
geography  of  the  country , but  also  as  having  an  influence 
on  the  destinies  of  the  inhabitants,  accounting  for  the 
nature  of  their  occupations,  the  diffusion  of  wealth,  and 
the  greatness  of  the  population  in  comparison  of  the 
surface. 

Three  coal-fields  are  situated  in  the  Central  district, 
namely,  one  on  the  confines  of  Leicestershire  and  Staf- 
fordshire, another  in  Warwickshire,  and  a third  in  South 
Staffordshire.  The  first  of  these  has  obtained  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  around  which  it 
forms  an  irregular  oval,  equal  in  length  to  ten  miles,  and 
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to  nearly  eight  at  its  greatest  breadth.  But  the  coal 
formations  within  this  boundary  are  much  broken,  and  it 
is  uncertain  whether  they  occupy  two  detached  basins, 
or  belong  to  one  common  field.  The  second  or  the  War- 
wickshire field  extends  to  the  distance  of  sixteen  miles 
from  south-east  to  north-west,  from  Wicken,  about  three 
miles  east  from  Coventry,  to  Wares  ton,  about  five  miles 
to  the  east  of  Tam  worth.  The  average  breadth  of  the 
tract  exceeds  three  miles.  The  principal  works  are  at 
Griff  and  Bcdworth,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  field. 

In  the  former  place  four  beds  of  coal  are  worked ; the 
depth  of  the  first  is  about  117  yards,  and  the  principal 
seam  is  three  yards  in  thickness.  The  Bedworth  works 
are  on  the  same  strata,  but  the  first  and  second  run  to- 
gether, and  form  a seam  of  five  yards.* 

The  Dudley  or  South  Staffordshire  field  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  either  of  the  former,  being  about  twenty 
miles  in  length,  and  about  four  at  its  greatest  breadth. 
The  area  has  been  ascertained  by  measurement  to  be 
equal  to  sixty  square  miles.  It  may  be  divided  into  two 
portions,  of  which  the  northern  stretches  from  Cannock 
Chase  to  Biiston,  and  the  southern  from  the  last  place 
to  the  neigbourhood  of  Stourbridge.  It  may  be  mention- 
ed that  a bed  of  remarkable  thickness,  not  less  than  thirty 
feet,  is  worked  in  this  field.  As  this  part  of  the  country 
is  inconveniently  situated  for  conveying  coals  to  a great 
distance,  the  produce  is  sold  at  a cheap  rate,  and  much 
of  it  is  never  carried  from  the  works.  It  is  well  known 
that  coals  are  cheaper  in  Birmingham  than  in  any  other 
part  of  England,  and  that  circumstance  accounts  suffi- 
ciently for  the  rise  of  the  town.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  little  more  than  a third  part  of  the  coal  ob- 
tained from  the  mines  is  actually  sold,  while  tho  rest  or 
the  smaller  fragments  become  useless  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  All  the  neighbouring  counties  are  now  supplied 
with  coal  by  means  of  thb  canals  that  communicate  with 
Birmingham,  and  an  immense  quantity  is  necessary  for 
the  numerous  iron  works  in  the  vicinity. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  North  Welsh  coal-fields® 
have  been  less  accurately  examined  than  most  others  in 
England.  A valley  nearly  parallel  to  the  Menai  Straits, 
and  about  six  miles  distant  from  it,  traverses  the  Isle  of 
Anglesea.  It  is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  carboniferous 
limestone,  and  coal,  which  has  been  found  in  the  depres- 
sions, is  worked  near  the  Maltraeth  estuary,  while  the 
same  substance  extends  probably  along  the  whole  line. 1 
The  coal  measures  in  Flintshire  are  supposed  to  extend 
nearly  thirty  miles  from  Llanassa,4  near  the  western  cape 
of  the  Dee,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Oswestry  in  Shrop- 
shire. The  plain  of  Shrewsbury  is  in  most  places  cov- 
ered with  strata  of  the  newer  red  sandstone,  but  several 
broken  patches  of  coal  are  scattered  over  it ; they  are 
besides  found  in  the  intervals  between  the  transition 
chains  by  which  the  same  plain  is  indented.  The  Coal- 
hrook-dale  field  extends  from  Wombridge  to  Coal-port 
on  the  Severn.  Tho  length  of  the  tract  is  equal  to  six 
miles,  while  the  greatest  breadth  does  not  exceed  two. 
Some  of  the  beds  are  very  sulphureous,  and  on  account 
of  the  fetid  odour  which  they  emit,  they  we  only  used 
for  burning  lime.  Brown  Clee  Hill  and  Titterstone  Clee 

together,  and  constitute  one  fire-yard  scam,  Conybeare  uu!  Phillip*’ 
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Hill,  two  of  the  loftiest  heights  in  Shropshire,  are  situ- 
ated a few  miles  to  the  south  of  Coalbrook-dale.  The 
summits  are  covered  with  overlying  masses  of  basalt, 
but  the  coal  is  worked  about  midway  from  the  base  ; in 
the  first,  the  coal  is  observed  in  thin  strata,  but  in  the  other, 
the  principal  stratum  is  upwards  of  six  feet  in  thickness. 
The  most  valuable  field,  or  that  of  Combrook,*  is  about 
a mile  long  by  a quarter  broad.  The  Billingsley  tract  on 
the  east  of  the  Clee  hills,  stretches  from  Dense  hill  on 
the  north,  to  the  borders  of  Shropshire  and  Worcester- 
shire on  the  south,  a length  of  eight  miles ; but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  consists  of  one  continuous  field  or 
several  small  ones.  Two  small  fields  are  situated  near 
the  base  of  the  Aberley  hills,  the  one  at  Penscx,  the 
other  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  to  the  west  of  it ; 
their  geological  relations  have  not  been  examined.1* 

Another  coal  country  may  notv  be  mentioned  ; it  has 
been  called  the  South-western  district,  and  it  compre- 
hends the  South  Welsh  basin,  that  of  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
and  that  of  South  Gloucestershire  and  Somersetshire. 
These  basins  are  connected  with  each  other  by  contigu- 
ity of  position,  and  geologically  by  a common  base  and 
the  general  analogies  of  their  structure.  The  strata  near 
the  edges  of  the  basins  are  often  very  highly  inclined, 
but  nearer  the  centre  a great  portion  of  them  is  concealed 
by  horizontal  deposits  of  more  recent  formation,  such 
as  calcareo-magnesian  conglomerate,  new  red  sandstone, 
red  marie  and  has.  Thus,  in  many  instances  in  Somer- 
setshire, the  shafts  are  begun  in  lias,  and  sunk  completely 
through  the  newer  sandstone  to  the  coal  measures ; 
some  of  them,  indeed,  have  been  sunk  to  the  great  depth 
.if  two  hundred  fathoms.* 

The  great  coal-field  of  South  Wales  extends  from 
Pontypool  on  the  east,  to  St.  Bride’s  Bay  on  the  west. 
The  iowest  beds  of  coal  are  about  seven  hundred  fathoms 
beneath  the  highest  elevationr  in  the  district,  but  from 
this  circumstance,  the  miner  is  not  put  to  much  incon- 
venience, for  the  country  is  intersected  by  deep  vallies, 
which  extend  generally  from  north  to  south.  It  appears, 
from  a survey  of  the  district,  that  there  are  twelve  beds 
of  coal  from  three  to  nine  feel  thick,  together  seventy  feet 
and  a half,  and  eleven  others  from  eighteen  inches  to 
three  feet,  together  twenty-four  feet  and  a quarter;  in  all 
pearly  ninety-five  feet.  The  extent  of  surface  is  not 
less  tnan  one  hundred  square  miles,  and  according  to  the 
common  method  of  working,  every  square  acre  may  yield 
100,000 tons,  or  every  square  mile,  64,000,000  tons  of 
coal.  Different  sorts  of  coal  are  obtained  in  different  parts 
of  the  district ; on  the  north-east,  it  resembles  coke ; w hat 
js  termed  stone  coal  is  more  common  on  the  north-west ; 
ihe  larger  sort  is  used  for  drying  malt  and  hops,  and 
4he  smaller  or  culin,  as  it  is  termed,  for  burning  lime- 
stone ; on  the  south  side,  it  is  mostly  of  a bituminous 
quality. 

The  Forest  of  Dean  coal  is  contained  in  an  elliptical 
•asin,  of  which  the  superficial  extent  is  nearly  equal  to 
orty  square  miles.  Tnere  are  not  fewer  than  seventeen 
-trata,  but  the  total  thickness  of  coal  does  not  exceed 
hirty-seven  feet. 

The  last  coal  basin  that  shall  be  mentioned,  is  that  of 
South  Gloucestershire  and  Somersetshire ; it  stretches 

• On  the  Tittf  r*trm*’  Clrr  Hill  there  arc  six  different  coal-fields,  of 
which  the  Combrook  coal-field  is  the  most  extensive  and  valuable.  It 
is  about  a mile  long,  and  half  a mile  broad.  (Conybcare  and  Phillips, 
v 483,) — P. 


| from  Iron  Actori  on  the  north,  to  the  foot  of  theMendip 
| Hills  on  the  south,  a distance  of  twenty-five  miles;  its 
i breadth  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  on  the  east,  to 
1 that  of  Bristol  on  the  west,  is  about  eleven  miles,  and 
I this  last  line  is  marked  by  the  course  of  the  river  Avon, 
which  divides  the  basin  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  In  this 
I tract  there  are  several  extensive  faults,  some  of  which 
elevate  the  strata  more  than  one  hundred  feet ; in  the 
! greater  portion  of  it,  also,  the  coal  measures  are  conceal- 
ed by  more  recent  deposits  ; the  labour  of  working  them 
I is  thus  greatly  increased,  but  the  difficulty  has  been  sur- 
mounted by  British  industry. 

All  the  coal  districts  of  any  importance  in  England, 
have  now  been  enumerated ; it  was  thought  necessary 
to  describe  them  minutely,  not  because  this  substance 
forms  a distinguishing  feature  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  country,  but  an  important  element  of  rts  wealth, 
the  ingenuity  of  man  rendering  it  subservient  to  his  pur- 
poses, and  thus  increasing  his  power.  It  places  the  mar- 
iner beyond  the  control  of  the  winds,  while  it  renders  the 
land  traveller  no  longer  detwndent  on  animal  force,  and 
enables  him  to  proceed  with  a velocity  which,  in  the  fast 
age,  might  have  been  deemed  impossible , so  little  are  in- 
ventions or  improvements  contemplated  by  the  genera- 
tion that  immediately  precedes  them. 

Iron  and  lead,  the  most  useful  of  the  metals,  are  fooncT 
in  the  coal  districts ; we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
allude  to  them  more  fully  ; at  present  it  may  be  remarked* 
that  other  metals  of  great  utility,  such  as  copper  and  tin, 
are  the  products  of  transition  or  primitive  districts.  On 
account  of  these  metals,  Cornwall  has  been  long  famous; 
at  an  early  period  the  Phoenicians  repaired  to  this  part 
of  England,  and  traded  with  the  inhabitants;  in  a later 
age  the  Cornish  mines  were  deemed  of  so  much  impor- 
tance that  the  stannary  courts  for  essaying  and  stamping 
the  metals,  the  produce  of  these  mines,  were  established 
in  different  towns.  In  several  parts  of  Cornwall,  allu- 
vial deposits  of  tin  are  found  in  vallies  and  low  grounds; 
they  are  worked  or  separated  from  the  earthly  matter  by 
passing  a stream  of  water  over  them  ; with  this  exception, 
copper  and  tin  are  not  found  in  strata  or  beds  in  Corn- 
wall. The  veins  in  which  they  occur,  extend  generally 
from  east  to  west ; their  deviation  from  that  direction,  or 
their  inclination  to  the  north  or  south  in  some  parts  of  their 
course,  is  termed  by  the  miners  the  underlie  of  the  load. 
What  might  be  naturally  expected  when  two  veins  un- 
derlie each  other  in  opposite  directions,  and  meet  under 
ground,  does  not  often  happen,  for  in  many  instances 
they  are  rich,  when  separate,  and  poor,  beyond  their 
junction.  If,  on  the  other  hand, two  veins  underlie  each 
other  in  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  direction,  and  the 
one  overtakes  the  other,  they  seem  mutually  to  enrich 
each  other.d 

No  precise  information  has  been  obtained  concerting 
the  length  or  depth  of  the  veins.  The  most  productive, 
it  is  known,  extend  to  a greater  distance  than  three  or 
four  miles ; it  has  been  supposed  indeed  that  they  ex- 
tend the  whole  length  of  the  county,  but  such  an  opin- 
• ion  is  merely  conjectural,  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  no  miner  ever  observed  the  termination  of 
: a vein  either  on  the  east  or  the  west.  The  same  may 

j fc  Tract*  on  Natural  Hint  ary  by  Dr-  Townaon. 

* Dr.  Townaon'a  Tract*,  Ac. 

1 * Tran*acliona  of  tlic  Geological  Sociaty,  volume 4th.  Mr.  Phillip* 

I on  the  veins  of  Cornwall. 
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be  said  of  their  depth,  for  no  instance  has  occurred  in 
which  the  miners  have  reached  the  lowest  part  of  the 
vein ; before  that  happens,  the  works  are  abandoned 
either  mi  account  of  their  poverty,  or  because  the  ex- 
pense of  continuing  them  is  not  likely  to  be  indemnified 
by  the  produce.  The  mine  of  Dolcoath  is  said  to  be 
the  deepest  in  Cornwall,  and  the  works  are  carried  on 
at  the  depth  of  *228  fathoms. 

As  to  the  breadth  of  the  veins,  they  vary  from  one  to 
thirty  feet,  but  the  widest  are  not  considered  the  most 
productive  ; on  the  contrary,  one  of  two  or  three  feet  is 
preferred,  as  the  ore  is  found  to  be  mixed  in  less  propor- 
tion with  foreign  ingredients.  A hundred  and  twenty 
mines  were  worked  a few’  years  ago  in  Cornwall,  and  the 
net  annual  produce  of  the  copper  mines  alone  amounts  in 
value  to  nearly  £400,000.*  A century  ago  the  English 
imported  the  same  metal  from  Germany  and  Sweden ; 
it  is  now  exported  from  England  to  every  quarter  of  the 
glolie. 

The  manner  in  which  the  works  are  managed,  and  the 
prospect  of  gain  held  out  to  individuals,  are  probably  the 
chief  causes  of  so  great  a change.  In  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, works  of  the  same  sort  are  under  the  control  of  the 
different  governments,  and  a portion  of  the  public  revenue 
is  set  apart  for  such  purposes,  or  grants  and  immunities 
are  established  in  their  favour ; lastly,  officers  educated 
to  the  profession  of  mining  are  appointed  by  the  slate  to 
superintend  the  mines.  But  in  England  the  method  is 
different ; all  that  government  does  is  to  respect  and 
secure  private  property ; the  rest  is  left  to  individual  inge- 
nuity and  enterprise. 

It  might  he  shown,  were  it  at  all  necessary,  that  indi- 
viduals ure  better  qualified  than  governments  to  estimate 
the  profits  likely  to  arise  from  such  undertakings.  But 
while  it  is  not  doubtful  that  the  English  method  is  the  best, 
the  defects  that  arise  from  the  habits  and  ignorance  of 
the  miners,  may  be  mentioned  with  regret.  No  class  of 
men  are  more  expert  than  the  Cornish  miners  in  discov- 
ering veins,  a branch  of  their  profession,  in  which  skill 
is  the  result  of  long  experience  and  repeated  trials.  Jt 
may  not  perhaps  be  readily  believed  that  all  of  them, 
even  the  directors  of  the  works,  or  the  captains  as  they 
are  provincially  styled,  are  ignorant  of  chemistry  and 
geology,  two  sciences,  of  which  sonio  knowledge  at  least 
is  of  the  highest  use  in  their  art.  Much  loss  and  waste 
tvbich  might  have  been  otherwise  prevented,  must  bo 
attributed  to  the  above  cause.  It  is  not  more  than  a 
century  since  the  copper  ore  was  discovered  beneath  the 
tin,  and  within  that  period,  whatever  was  not  tin  was  con- 
sidered of  no  value.  It  is  well  known  that  many  roads 
in  the  county  have  been  mended  with  copper  ore.  Co- 
balt has  been  thrown  away  by  the  miners  on  the  heaps 
at  DolcoaUl  mine,  and  bismuth  has  been  mistaken  for 
cobalt  in  the  works  at  Huel-Sparnon.  The  native  silver 
in  HerUnd  might  have  remained  concealed,  had  not  the 
vibrations  of  some  filaments  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
workman ; before  that  time  the  ore  containing  the  pre- 
cious metal  was  thrown  away  as  useless. b 


I Some  improvement,  however,  has  taken  place  of  late 
vears,  and  some  good  has  been  effected  by  mechanics* 

| institutions ; still  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  establish 
j schools  in  the  most  convenient  places,  that  the  miners 
| may  attain  a competent  knowledge  of  their  art.  The 
laudable  desire  of  diffusing  knowledge  among  the  lower 
I orders  might  thus  be  gratified,  and  the  mines  might  be 
| worked  with  much  greater  profit.  It  is  certain  that  the 
workmen  still  make  use  of  the  divining  rod,  and  still 
believe  in  the  reproduction  of  metals.*  But  the  Cornish 
' miners  are  patient  and  laborious  ; they  brave  great  dan- 
gers for  a very  trifling  profit.  It  is  customary  fora  work- 
man to  walk  two  or  three  miles  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  in  the  worst  weather;  having  reached  "the 
mine,  he  throws  off  his  dress„  and  puts  on  his  underground 
clothes,  slings  his  tools  over  his  shoulder,  and  descends 
by  ladders  with  the  light  of  a small  candle,  a depth  of  a- 
thousand  or  twelve  hundred  feet.  The  same  person 
works  six  or  eight  hours  amidst  the  noise  of  pumps  and 
steam-engines,  with  as  much  alacrity  and  as  little  con- 
J sciousness  of  danger,  as  if  he  were  engaged  in  his  ordi- 
\ nary  occupations  above  ground. d “ The  mine  of  Huel- 
| Cock,”  says  Mr.  Pryce,  “ is  wrought  eighty  fatfioms  in 
\ length  under  the  sea,  below  low-water  mark ; and  the 
sea  in  some  places,  is  only  three  fathoms  over  the 
back  of  the  works,  so  that  the  men  underneath  hear  the 
break,  flux,  ebb  and  reflux  of  the  waves,  which  having 
I had  the  run  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  many  hundred 
leagues,  are  consequently  impetuous  and  boisterous.  They 
also  hear  the  rumbling  noise  of  every  nodule  and  fragment 
of  rock,  continually  rolling  on  the  submarine  stratum,  and 
producing  a kind  of  thundering  noise,  which  is  not  heard 
without  dread  by  a stranger.  Add  to  this,  that  several 
parts  of  the  vein,  which  nre  richer  than  others,  have 
been  very  indiscreetly  hulked  and  w’orked  within  four 
feet  of  the  sea ; whereby  in  violent  stormy  weather,  the 
noise  has  been  so  tremendous  that  the  workmen  have 
often  fled  from  their  labour,  fearing  that  the  sea  was 
about  to  break  in  on  them.*** 

Such  is  their  occupation,  and  although  they  arc  not 
better  paid  than  men  engaged  in  other  sorts  of  labour, 
attended  with  less  danger  and  less  toil,  comparatively 
few  of  them  change  their  calling,  or  seek  elsewhere  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

To  describe  minutely  the  mineral  kingdom  in  Eng- 
land is  not  the  design  of  the  present  work ; the  moat 
valuable  substances  have  now  been  mentioned,  and  in 
the  remarks  on  the  different  counties,  occasion  shall  be 
taken  to  notice  the  most  remarkable  of  their  mineral 
products. 

If  a line  be  drawn  from  the  coast  of  Berwickshire  to 
Liverpool,  and  through  Montgomery  in  North  Wales,  to 
i Ludlow,  then  cast  of  Hereford,  and  onwards  to  Teign- 
I mouth  on  the  coast  of  Devon,  on  the  west  of  it  are  the 
mountainous  tracts  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  Wales, 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  ; it  may  serve  also  as  a 
j boundary  between  the  primitive  and  transition  rocks  that 
extend  towards  the  west,  and  the  more  regularly  stratified 


• Taylor  on  the  Economy  of  the  Mines  of  Cornwall  and  Dovon.  ! 
CJeolajpeil  Transaction*,  volume  4th. 

► Phillips  on  th«  vein*  of  Cornwall.  Geological  Transactions,  vol- 
ume  4 tli. 

• “ Whether  tin  doth  grow  again, and  fill  up  place*  which  have  been  i 
formerly  wrought  away,  or  whether  it  only  w parole  tb  itnelf  from  the  > 
consumed  offal,  hath  been  much  controverted, .and  ia  not  to  thus  day  i 


d.cid*d  Aral  wh.thor  de-tdlodr.  1h.t  h.v*  not  raw  jrrainof  tin  in  then., 
mar  not  hereafter  lie  impregnated,  matured  and  prove  a mtore  supply 
to 'the  country  when  the  preaent  lode*  are  exhausted,  1 think  well  de- 
serves nur  highest  consideration."  Note*  to  Carew  s Survey  of, Lorn.' 
wall  by  Tom  kin,  edit**!  by  Lord  de  Duustanville,  ltill. 

* Phillip*  on.  the  veins  of  Cornwall. 

* Minecalogia  Cornubienais. 
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and  newer  deposits  on  the  east.  If  another  line  be  ex- 
tended northwards,  from  Exmouth,  through  Taunton,  to 
Tewkesbury,  and  thence  with  a moderate  curvature  to 
the  east,  through  Stratford  upon  Avon,  Ijcicester,  east  of 
Nottingham, Newark, Gainsborough  and  York,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tees,  it  will  also  divide  the  island  into  two  portions, 
of  which  the  western  includes,  besides  the  mountainous  re- 
gions already  mentioned,  the  remaining  metaliferous  tract, 
and  all  the  coal  districts,  that  on  the  east  consisting  entire- 
ly of  the  more  recent  stratified  rocks  ; a division  which, 
it  has  been  remarked,  is  attended  with  a corresponding 
difference  in  the  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
portions,  and  forms  a sort  of  natural  boundary  between 
the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  population.* 

The  science  of  geolog)'  has  been  cultivated  with  much 
success  in  England,  and  many  persons,  whose  only  ob- 
ject is  to  gratify  a desire  of  knowledge,  have  bestowed 
on  it  their  time  and  their  labour.  If  Mr.  Smith  had  con- 
cealed his  discoveries,  he  might  have  reaped  a golden 
harvest,  but  he  took  every  opportunity  ol  proclaiming 
them,  thinking  it  best  for  the  interests  of  science,  and  the 
welfare  of  his  country.  The  practical  advantages  result- 
ing frotA  the  labours  of  such  men  might  be  appreciated, 
were  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  sums  that  have  been  lost, 
or  may  still  be  lost,  in  speculations,  of  which  the  failure 
may  be  predicted  with  certainty.  It  is  not  long  since 
£80,000  were  expended  in  seeking  for  coal  at  Bcxhill 
in  Sussex,  although  the  sand  of  that  place*  is  separated 
by  so  great  a depth  from  the  coal  series,  as  to  render 
abortive  every  attempt  to  pass  through  the  intermediate 
strata.*  Mr.  Townsend  informs  us,  that  a pit  was  sunk 
for  coal  to  the  depth  of  six  hundred  fathoms,  at  Bruham 
near  the  chalk  hills  of  Bradley-Nolc,  and  that  the  miners 
reached  only  to  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  great  oolite.*1 
The  history  of  mining  operations  in  England  abounds 
with  such  examples.  It  may  be  mentioned,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  last  writer,  that  the  commissioners  of  the 
Bath  roads  sent  ten  miles  for  flints,  while  their  waggons 
actually  passed,  without  their  knowing  it,  over  a bed  of 
flints  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  which  was  concealed 
by  the  sand  that  covers  the  surface.  The  stone  of  which 
the  Bath  cathedral  is  built,  was  conveyed  from  the  dis- 
tance of  four  miles ; it  was  not  then  known  that  the  same 
stone  might  be  obtained  in  the  immediate  vicinity ; 
quarries  have  since  been  opened.  If  errors  of  a like 
nature  are  now  less  frequently  committed,  if  pits  are  not 
so  often  sunk  in  vain,  it  is  because  practical  men  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  discoveries  of  geologists,  or  in 
other  words,  have  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
geological  position  of  the  different  strata. 

The  animal  kingdom  in  England  differs  little  from 
that  of  other  countries  between  nearly  corresponding 
parallels ; it  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  enumerate  the 
species  that  compose  it.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
wolf  and  the  wild  boar,  formerly  not  unknown  in  Eng- 
land, have  long  since  been  extirpated.  It  is  not  easy, 
however,  to  obtain  any  accurate  information  concerning 
the  precise  period  in  which  these  animals  were  destroyed. 

* Introduction  to  the  Geology  of  England  and  Wale*  Smith’s 
Geological  Map. 

‘ Iron  nn<l. — This  formation  often  contains,  (especial]/  in  Bedford- 
•hiro,  Dorsetshire,  and  near  Hastings,)  a considerable  quantity  of  foa- 
sil  wood,  and  eren  regular  beds  of  wood  coal.  The  sands  alternating 
with  these  bods  also  much  resemble,  in  some  plaoes,  those  occurring  in 
the  groat  coal  formation.  These  circumstances  have  led  to  expen- 


It  is  known  that  Edgar,  who  reigned  in  the  early 
part  of  the  tenth  century,  employed  many  persons  in 
Jiunting  wolves,  and  so  great  was  their  diligence,  that 
these  ravenous  animals  were  driven  or  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  mountains  and  forests  of  Wales.  Athelstan,  the 
predecessor  of  the  same  prince,  imposed  a tribute  on  the 
Welsh,  from  which  they  ware  exonerated  by  Edgar,  on 
condition  of  rendering  him  every  year  three  hundred 
wolves’  heads.  The  latter  tax,  it  is  added,  was  punctu- 
ally paid.  It  appears,  from  the  laws  of  Hoel-Dha,*  the 
W'elsh  legislator,  that  his  grand  huntsman  was  permitted 
to  chase  the  wild  boar  from  the  middle  of  November  to 
the  beginning  of  December.  The  same  animal,  it  is 
likely,  existed  in  England  after  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror ; but  in  his  time  it  was  by  no  means  common, 
and  those  who  killed  a wild  boar  within  the  royal  forests, 
were  punished  with  the  loss  of  their  eyes. 

The  stag  in  its  natural  state  is  very  rare  in  England, 
still  a few  of  them  are  found  on  the  borders  of  Cornwall. 
In  most  countries,  the  colour  of  the  stag  is  yellow,  but 
in  England,  it  is  of  a dusky  red.  Of  the  fallow  deer  that 
are  seen  in  the  parks  of  the  landed  proprietors,  there  are 
two  sorts  ; the  one  of  a fine  dappled  colour  was  originally 
brought  from  India ; the  other  of  a dark  brown  was  im- 
ported from  Norway  by  James  the  First. 

The  hills,  the  woods,  and  the  valleys,  abound  with  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  game,  of  which  the  most  common  perhaps 
are  the  hare,  the  partridge,  and  the  pheasant.  The  red 
variety  of  the  partridge  is  by  no  means  scarce  in  Suffolk 
and  other  counties,  but  the  pheasant  can  hardly  be  said 
to  exist  in  a wild  state ; some,  it  is  true,  arc  bred  in 
the  woods  of  Norfolk,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  the  greater  number  are  brought  up  in  confine- 
ment ; the  eggs  are  hatched  under  domestic  fowls,  and 
the  young  at  a certain  age  are  set  at  liberty.  The  red 
grouse  is  observed  on  the  hilly  and  barren  tracts  in  the 
north  of  England,  but  they  are  not  so  common  as  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland.  The  black  cock  is  found  in 
Wales,  and  also  in  different  parts  of  the  New  Forest,  in 
Hampshire,  where  it  is  preserved  as  royal  game.  The 
ptarmigan  has  been  occasionally  seen  on  the  lofty  hills  of 
Wales  and  Cumberland.  The  bustard,  although  very 
scarce,  exists  still  in  different  pans  of  England,  as  in  the 
open  country  near  Dorchester,  on  Salisbury  plain,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newmarket,  and  in  the  W’olds  of 
Yorkshire.  The  wild  duck  is  nowhere  more  common 
than  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire. 

The  turtle  dove  arrives  late  in  the  spring,  and  departs 
about  the  end  of  August  ; they  appear  in  greater  num- 
bers in  Kent  than  in  any  other  county.  The  nightingale, 
the  finest  of  the  British  songsters,  visits  England  in 
April,  and  leaves  it  in  August;  it  is  rare  in  Yorkshire, 
and  is  not  heard  in  the  more  northern  counties.  The 
woodcocks  begin  to  appear  in  October,  but  the  greater 
number  do  not  arrive  before  November  or  December ; 
they  return  about  the  middle  of  March  ; coming  down 
to  the  sea  coast  when  the  wind  Is  favourable,  they  then 
repair  to  their  breading  places.  It  has  been  observed 


■iv*  but  abortive  attempt*  to  proear*  this  combustible  from  them 
beds  near  Brxhill  in  8ua*ex.  (Cony  bear*  and  Phillips'  Geo] 
England  and  Wales,  p.  137.)— BexhiB  ta  near  tha  coast,  to  the  west  of 
Hasting*. — P. 

• Heraehel'a  Diaooorse  on  Natural  Philosophy,  page  51,  Am.  Ed. 

• Townsend'a  Vindication  of  Moeea,  Ac.  page  lJte. 

• lioel  Dda  (Hovrsl  Iha  Good  )— P. 
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that  die  woodcock  is  gradually  becoming  rare  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  cause  is  attributed  to  the  progress  of  culti- 
vation. The  starlings  appear  perhaps  in  denser  docks 
than  any  of  the  other  birds  ; they  actually  darken  the  air 
in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and  break  down  the  reeds 
with  their  weight. 

Of  the  different  kinds  of  fish  that  frequent  the  English 
rivers,  the  salmon  is  the  most  valuable  ; although  it  is 
found  in  most  of  the  principal  streams,  it  is  more  plenti- 
ful in  the  Tweed,  the  horder  river,  than  in  any  other. 
Other  kinds  are  obtained  in  great  abundance  on  die  coasts, 
and  die  different  fisheries  to  which  they  have  given  rise, 
form  an  important  branch  of  commerce. 

The  herring  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  England,  are  less 
valuable  and  extensive  than  in  Scotland  ; they  arc  taken, 
however,  on  many  parts  of  the  eastern  coast,  and 
principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yarmouth  ; they 
are  also  found  on  the  western  coast,  but  not  in  so  great 
numbers. 

Many  of  the  herrings  are  exported,  hut  the  produce  of 
the  mackerel  fisheries  is  confined  to  the  supply  of  the 
home  market ; they  are  taken  between  the  coasts  of  Nor- 
folk on  the  east  and  north,  and  those  of  Hampshire  on  the 
south  and  west.  Mackerel  are  not  so  plentiful  to  the 
north  of  Yarmouth,  and  they  are  neglected  westward  of 
Hampshire,  on  account  of  the  greater  importance  of  the 
pilchard  fishery.  London  is  the  great  market  for  mack- 
erel, and  it  is  calculated  that  some  millions  of  them  are 
sold  there  every  year. 

It  is  on  the  coasts  of  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  particularly  the  last,  that  the  greater  number 
of  pilchards  are  taken.  These  fish  were  once  in  so  much 
request  in  the  Italian  stales,  that  the  orders  to  Cornwall 
for  tin  and  copper  were  frequently  conditional,  or  it  was 
stipulated  that  if  so  many  pilchards  could  not  be  sent,  the 
other  articles  would  not  be  received.*  Dartmouth  and 
Falmouth  are  the  two  ports  in  which  the  trade  is  chiefly 
carried  on,  and  although  it  has  much  declined  of  late 
years,  there  are  not  fewer  than  three  hundred  pilchard 
vessels  of  every  kind  in  the  former  place,  and  a still 
greater  number  in  the  latter. 

Colchester,  Wells,  Faversham,  Milton,  the  Swales 
of  the  Medway,  Queenborough,  Rochester,  Sea  Salter, 
Pooh;,  Tenby  and  Port  Inon  are  the  principal  seats  of 
the  oyster  fisheries.  The  Colchester  oysters  are  held 
in  the  greatest  repute,  but  they  are  only  fattened  there ; 
most  of  them  are  taken  between  Chichester  and  South- 
ampton. Poole  employs  about  forty  sloops  and  boats 
in  fishing  oysters,  and  supplies  the  I^ondon  market  two 
months  every  season,  in  which  time  the  receipts  are  sup- 
posed to  average  £8000  or  £10,000.  Two  hundred 
fishermen  and  five  or  six  sloops  are  employed  at  Port 
Inon  in  this  trade;  it  supplies  the  Bristol,  Bath  and 
Gloucester  markets.  The  other  fisheries  are  of  less  con- 
sequence ; they  consist  chiefly  of  turbot,  cod  and  lob- 
sters: the  most  important  turbot  fisheries  are  situated  on 
the  coasts  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex  and  different  parts 
of  the  English  Channel ; on  the  other  hand,  the  greatest 
quantity  of  cod  and  lobsters  are  taken  on  the  north-east- 
ern coasts. 

It  might  bo  shown  that  England  derives  considerable 
advantage  from  her  fisheries,  some  affording  a cheap 

* Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  art  England — Fisheries. 
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and  wholesome  article  of  food  to  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity, others  ministering  to  the  luxuries  of  the  rich, 
and  all  of  them  furnishing  a hardy  race  of  men  to  the 
navy.  Few  countries  indeed  are  so  favourably  situated 
in  this  respect,  the  extent  of  the  coasts  being  very  great 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  surface,  and  the  numerous 
indentations,  creeks  and  inlets  affording  shelter  from 
every  wind. 

In  every  civilized  country,  the  fcr<th  are  of  infinitclr 
less  value  than  the  domestic  animals : the  food  whicn 
the  latter  afford,  depends  not  on  the  contingencies  of  the 
chase ; their  strength  is  employed  for  the  advantage  of 
man;  their  multiplication  is  subject  to  his  control,  and 
is  regulated  by  his  wants ; nay  more,  the  very  qualities 
for  which  they  arc  most  valuable,  arc  improved  by  his 
care.  It  is  long  since  the  superiority  of  the  English 
horse  has  been  admitted ; certainly  neither  the  soil  nor 
the  climate  is  favourable  to  that  animal  in  its  wild  state, 
but  every  obstacle  has  been  overcome  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  their  coursers  are  equal  to  any  lor  strength  and 
swiftness.  The  English  racer  has  been  improved  with 
the  best  blood  of  Arabia ; the  remarkable  resemblance 
between  them  was  observed  by  Buffou,  who  thought  the 
principal  difference  consisted  in  the  greater  size  of  the 
English  horse.  The  latter  are  probably  fleeter,  but  it 
need  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  best  of  them  were  sprung 
from  Arabs.  The  English  themselves  believe  that  the 
breed  of  their  racors  is  apt  to  degenerate,  if  it  be  not 
crossed  at  certain  intervals  with  the  Asiatic.  The  pas- 
sion of  the  English  for  horse  racing  has  been  at  least  at- 
tended with  one  advantage,  that  of  improving  the  breed ; 
in  the  qualities  of  the  racer,  the  hunter  and  the  car- 
riage-horse participate ; the  excellence  of  the  on© 
is  well  known,  and  the  rate  of  travelling  is  the  best 
proof  that  can  be  adduced  of  the  superiority  of  th© 
other. 

The  English  draught  horses  are  held  in  great  and 
merited  repute ; the  three  best  sorts  are  the  Cleveland 
bay,  the  Suffolk  punch,  and  the  Old  English  black  or 
Lincolnshire  cart  horse.  The  first  arc  bred  in  many 
parts  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  also  in  Cleve- 
land, a district  in  Yorkshire,  from  which,  as  well  as  from 
their  ordinary  colour,  they  derive  their  name.  If  not 
urged  beyond  their  ordinary  pace,  they  can  bear  a long 
continuance  of  fatigue ; it  is  said  on  good  authority,  that 
many  of  them  have  travelled  with  heavy  loads  the  ex- 
traordinary distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  within 
twenty-four  hours,  not  once,  but  three  or  four  times  in 
a w'eek.  No  animal,  it  is  added,  is  better  adapted  for 
farm  labour,  and  the  mares  are  the  best  species  of  stock 
for  the  double  purpose  of  work  and  breeding.0  The 
second  variety  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  light  and 
sandy  lands  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  where  they  are 
generally  used,  and  where,  it  is  said,  they  can  plough 
more  in  a given  lime  than  other  horses ; this,  if  correct, 
is  as  much  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  as  to  any  ex- 
cellence in  the  breed.  Tho  black  cart  horse  is  common 
in  I-eiccstershire,  Nonham ptonshire,  Lincolnshire,  and 
some  of  the  neighbouring  counties.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  size  and  strength,  but  not  for  its  activity  ; on  the 
contrary,  it  is  supposed  to  be  heavy  and  sluggish.  These 
horses  have  been  at  different  times  improved,  particularly 
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by  the  lale  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  sent  six  Zealand 
mares  to  England  during  his  embassy  at  the  Hague,  and 
at  a latter  period  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bakewell.  The 
properties  of  this  breed  are  exhibited  in  the  London  dray 
norse,  and  his  extreme  docility  is  not  the  least  valuable 
of  his  qualities.  The  other  sorts  are  inferior  to  the  three 
that  have  been  now  mentioned ; they  are,  however,  suf- 
ficiently numerous;  indeed, it  is  hardly  possible  to  travel 
through  England  without  observing  a difference  in  the 
draught  horses  of  different  counties. 

The  type  of  the  English  ox  is  said  to  be  preserved  at 
Chartlev  Park  in  Derbyshire,®  and  at  Chillingham  Castle 
in  Northumberland,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Tankerville. 
These  animals  exist  still  in  a wild  state,  and  their  colour, 
shape  and  habits  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
domestic  ox.  The  following  description  of  them  is  given 
by  Mr.  Bailey.  “ Their  colour  is  invariably  white,  muzzle 
black ; the  whole  of  the  inside  of  the  ear,  and  about  one- 
third  of  the  outside  from  the  tip  downwards,  red ; horns 
white  with  black  tips,  very  fine,  and  bent  upwards.  | 
Some  of  the  bulls  have  a thin  and  upright  mane  about 
an  inch  and  a half  or  two  inches  long.  The  weight  of 
the  oxen  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  stone  of  fourteen 
pounds,  and  that  of  the  cows  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
nve  the  four  quarters.”* 

The  county  of  Devonshire  has  been  long  famous  for 
its  oxen,  and  it  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers  on 
agriculture,  that  they  are  directly  descended  from  the 
wild  race.  It  is  certain  that  they  are  well  calculated  for 
draught,  and  fatten  readily,  and  from  them  are  derived 
the  old  red  cattle  of  Gloucestershire,  and  the  Hereford- 
shire and  Sussex  breeds.  But  the  old  Gloucester  reds 
are  now  very  scarce ; they  appear  to  have  been  a mixed 
breed,  from  the  Devonshire  and  Welsh  cattle.  The 
Herefordshire  cattle,  although  larger  than  the  Devon- 
shire, resemble  them  in  other  respects.  The  Sussex 
cattle  are  supposed  to  be  the  best  in  the  kingdom  for 
draught,  and  oxen  are  used  more  for  labour  in  Sussex 
than  in  other  parts  of  England. 

The  neck  of  land,  containing  Cumberland  and  Lanca- 
shire on  the  western,  and  Northumberland,  Durham  and 
Yorkshire,  on  the  eastern  coast,  is  considered  the  native 
country  of  the  long  and  short  homed  oxen.  It  was  on 
the  former  that  Mr.  Bakewell  made  his  experiments  for 
the  improvement  of  cattle,  from  which  there  resulted  the 
new  Leicester  variety,  believed  to  he  better  adapted  for 
the  grazier  than  any  other  in  the  kingdom.  The  short 
horns,  or  theTeesdale,  Lincoln,  Holderness  and  Tweed- 
side  oxen,  are  the  largest  of  any  in  Britain.  The  data 
are  wanting  to  form  a correct  estimate  of  the  number  of 
cattle  in  England,  but  from  an  approximation  sufficiently 
near  the  truth,  k cannot  he  less  than  4,000,000. 

The  rearing  of  sheep  forms  another  branch  of  rural 
economy,  more  important  than  the  last  in  its  relation  to 
commerce  and  manufacturing  industry.  To  enumerate 
the  different  varieties  of  this  useful  animal  might  lend 
us  into  minute  details,  which  it  is  necessary  to  Avoid. 
Sheep  are  most  common  on  the  mountainous  districts  of 
England  and  Wales,  on  the  rich  pastures  in  the  midland 
counties,  and  on  the  marshy  lands ; they  are  also  fattened 
on  many  arable  farms  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 


• In  Staffordshire,  3 miles  IV.  E.  of  the  town  of  Stafford. — P. 

* Agricultural  Survey  of  Northumberland,  p.  141. 


All  the  varieties  in  the  kingdom  may  he  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  long  and  the  short  woolled  sheep ; the  dif- 
ference between  them  is  founded  on  the  nature  of  their 
fleece,  the  wool  of  the  one  being  better  adapted  for 
woollen  goods,  that  of  the  other  for  the  fabrication  of 
worsted. 

Xbe  former,  although  common  in  many  districts,  are 
more  numerous  on  the  eastern  than  the  western  side  of 
the  kingdom ; they  are  found  loo  in  greater  numbers 
near  the  coasts  than  the  middle  of  the  country.  The 
most  northern  are  reared  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tees ; 
others  in  the  tract  which  comprehends  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  Yorkshire,  the  greater  part  of  Lincolnshire, 
and  the  fen-lands  of  Huntingdonshire,  Cambridgeshire 
and  Norfolk.  They  may  be  seen  in  the  small  marshes 
which  surround  the  inlets  of  the  sea  in  Essex  and  Kent, 
but  nowhere  in  so  great  numbers  as  in  those  of  Romney 
and  Guilford  in  the  latter  county.  They  are  common 
throughout  I-rfsicestershire,  Rutlandshire  and  Northamp- 
tonshire, in  most  parts  of  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  on  the  Coteswold  Hills,  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  principal  rivers. 

The  short  woolled  sheep  are  more  scattered,  and  are 
divided  into  six  different  kinds,  namely,  the  Norfolk, 
South  Down,  Wiltshire,  Herefordshire,  the  heath  sheep, 
and  the  Cheviot  or  mountain  breed. 

According  to  an  approximation,  which  is  not  believed 
to  be  very  wide  of  the  truth,  the  long  woolled  sheep  are 
equal  in  number  to  4,153,308,  and  the  number  of  acres 
on  which  they  are  maintained,  to  3,939,563.  The 
highest  stock  of  long  woolled  sheep  per  acre,  is  twenty- 
one  on  four,  and  the  lowest,  one  on  three  acres.  The 
weight  of  the  fleece  varying  from  five  to  nine  pounds, 
may  give  the  average  of  seven  pounds  ten  ounces.  The 
total  quantity  of  long  wool  is  not  less  than  137,988 
packs.  The  number  of  short  woolled  sheep  may  lie  equal 
to  14,854,299  ; the  highest  stock  per  acre  is  about  four 
sheep  on  three  acres,  and  the  lowest,  one  on  four.  The 
fleece  varies  from  one  pound  and  a half  to  five  pounds, 
and  the  number  of  packs  is  calculated  to  be  equal  to 
255,948.  In  this  estimate  the  shorn,  the  carrion,  and 
the  wool  from  slaughtered  animals,  are  included.  If  to 
these  results  the  quantity  of  lamb’s  wool  be  added,  the 
total  produce  inay  amount  to  403,954  packs.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  a considerable  portion  is 
not  fitted  for  manufacturing  purposes.® 

As  the  breeding  of  pigs  is  an  object  of  some  iinpor- 


* Some  notion  of  the  different  eorta  of  sheep  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  table. 
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tance  in  England,  it  may  be  right  to  mention  the  most  so  called  from  a town  of  the  same  name  in  Sussex,  are 
ordinary  sorts  or,  at  all  events,  the  most  valuable.  The  the  largest  sort  in  England  : they  feed  to  an  extraordi- 
Berkshire  is  small  boned,  and  disposed  to  fatten  quickly ; nary  sire ; at  two  years  old,  being  generally  twice  as 
it  has  extended  from  the  county,  from  which  it  takes  its  heavy  as  other  kinds  of  the  same  age.  A new  variety, 
name,  to  most  parts  of  the  island.  The  Chinese  crosses  the  large  spotted  Woburn,  was  introduced  by  the  late 
arc  very  common.  The  Gloucestershire,  supposed  to  Duke  of  Bedford ; they  are  prolific,  hardy  and  easily, 
have  once  been  the  prevailing  breed  in  the  bland,  are  fattened.  The  Dishley  breed  is  distinguished  by  the 
of  a white  colour,  large  and  ill-shaped.  The  Rudgwick,  | common  properties  of  Mr.  Bakewell's  stock. 
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Europe  continued. — England. — Section  Third. — Topo- 
graphical Divisions. — Towns,  fyc. 

Having  endeavoured  in  the  preceding  chapters  to 
rive  a succinct  account  of  the  physical  geography  of 
England,  and  having  also  entered  into  some  details  con- 
cerning its  early  inhabitants,  their  manners,  institutions 
and  government,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  the 
country  more  minutely,  to  describe  the  different  towns, 
and  to  make  known  the  sources  of  wealth,  or  the  products 
of  industry,  for  which  they  are  remarkable. 

The  principal  civil  divisions  are  counties  or  shires ; 
of  these  there  are  forty  in  England  and  twelve  in  Wales. 
It  may  be  as  well,  however,  before  attempting  to  describe 
them,  to  take  some  notice  of  the  Anglo- IV onnan  islands 
near  the  coasts  of  France,  all  that  the  English  sovereigns 
now  possess  of  the  ancient  dutchy  of  Normandy.  The 
inhabitants  are  governed  by  their  own  laws,  which  are 
derived  for  the  most  part  from  Norman  customs.  Although 
nominally  under  the  government  of  a higher  power,  they 
may  be  considered  free : they  are  exempt  from  naval  and 
military  service  ; they  are  not  subject  to  the  English 
church  ; and  lastly,  they  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a free  port, 
and  may  carry  on  a trade  with  the  enemies  of  England 
in  time  of  wrar. 

The  island  of  Jersey  is  situated  about  eighteen  miles 
west  of  Normandy,  and  about  eighty-four  south  of  Port- 
land in  Dorsetshire.  It  contains  two  towns,  St.  Helier 
and  St.  Aul/m,  and  twelve  parishes.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  amounts  nearly  to  30,000  ; they  are  scattered 
over  a surface  not  more  than  twelve  miles  in  length  and 
six  in  breadth.  The  southern  side  is  almost  level  with 
the  sea ; the  three  others  are  defended  by  dangerous 
quick-sands  and  rocks,  which  rise  on  the  north  to  the 
height  of  forty  or  fifty  fathoms.  A series  of  hills  extends 
through  the  middle  of  the  Island ; they  are  so  thickly 
planted  with  orchards  that  they  resemble  a forest ; indeed 
these  plantations  are  too  numerous,  enough  of  arable  land 
is  not  reserved  for  the  growth  of  corn,  and  the  deficiency 
is  supplied  by  importations  from  the  Baltic,  England  and 
France.  The  produce  of  the  apple  trees  yields  twenty- 
five  thousand  hogsheads  of  cider  in  a season.  The  island 
abounds  also  in  cattle  and  sheep ; the  wool  which  the 
latter  afford  is  manufactured  by  the  inhabitants,  and  sold 
in  the  market  of  St.  Helier. 

Guernsey,  neither  so  large  nor  so  populous  as  Jersey, 
is  situated  about  twenty-one  miles  to  the  north  of  it. 
St.  Pierre  or  St.  Peter,*  the  only  town  in  the  island, 

• Fr.  Port  St.  Putt*.  Eng.  Bt.  Peter  la  Port,  St  Peter'*  Port,  or 
Port  St.  Peter  n.—V. 

b Set  weed.  I'raie  (Ed.  Enc.)  Fr.  rarer.  Eng.  rrori. — P. 

9 Sark  (Fr,  Cer^,)  n mnull  island.  ea*t  of  Giirmaey,  with  Ice*  than 
BOO  inhabitants,  should  be  sdded  to  the  list  of  Anglo-Norman  isle*.— P. 


consists  of  a long  narrow  street,  adorned  with  several 
fine  buildings.  The  harbour  is  safe  and  commodious, 
and  on  each  side  of  it  are  strong  piers.  The  town  and 
the  harbour  are  defended  by  the  strong  fortress  of  Castle 
Cornet,  built  on  a steep  rock,  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
and  only  accessible  at  low  water  by  a very  narrow  pas- 
sage. The  island  is  noted  for  its  fruits  and  for  wrac*  a 
marine  plant,  which  grows  in  profusion,  and  is  used  both 
for  fuel  and  manure.  The  inhabitants  are  distinguished 
by  their  loyalty,  but  they  resemble  the  French  more  than 
the  English  in  their  manners  and  customs.  A town, 
which  contains  only  a thousand  inhabitants,  and  which 
from  the  appearance  of  its  houses,  resembles  a village, 
is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  small  island  of  Alderney. 
In  the  year  1119,  Henry,  Duke  of  Normandy,  son  of 
King  Henry  the  First,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  were 
shin  wrecked  and  lost  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  island.* 

Not  more  than  five  or  six  of  the  Scilly  Islands  are 
inhabited,4  and  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  does  not 
amount  to  three  thousand.  In  St.  Mary,  the  largest  of 
these  islands,  is  situated  the  small  town  of  Heughton  or 
Newtown,  in  which  the  most  remarkable  buildings  are  a 
custom-house,  a council-house,  and  a prison.  Dolphin, 
the  only  town  in  Tresco,  consists  of  a church  and  about 
forty  houses  built  of  stono.  The  people  earn  a subsist- 
ence by  acting  as  pilots,  by  fishing,  and  by  burning  kelp. 

The  county  of  Cornwall,  of  which  these  islands  form 
a part,  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  all  sides  except  the 
east,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  Tamar,  which  separates 
it  from  Devonshire.  It  was  the  ancient  country  of  the 
Dumnonii ; it  derives  its  present  name  from  its  shape, 
which  hears  some  resemblance  to  a horn.  It  has  been 
found  by  actual  measurement  to  contain  8-19, ‘280  acres, 
but  of  these  more  than  200,000  are  waste ; the  rest  are 
divided  into  pasturage  and  tillage.  The  greatest  length 
of  the  county  is  upwards  of  ninety  miles,  the  greatest 
breadth  about  forty-two,  and  the  narrowest  part  towards 
the  Land’s-End,  or  from  Mount’s  Bay  to  the  Bristol 
Channel,  not  more  than  four.  Situated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  island,  and  long  deprived  by  their  secluded  position 
from  the  advantages  of  frequent  intercourse  with  the  other 
inhabitants,  the  Cornish  men  were  less  civilized  or  more 
ignorant  than  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  ; the  Armori- 
can,  a dialect  of  the  Welsh,  was  spoken  by  them  at  no 
remote  period,  but  it  has  since  been  superseded  by  the 
English.* 

It  may  In?  inferred  from  the  extent  of  the  waste  lands 

d The  inhabited  inland*  or*  six  in  number,  vii.  St.  Man*’*.  Tre*co, 
St.  Martin'*,  St.  Ague*,  Sampson,  and  Brrbaror  Braver.  (Ed.  Enc.)— P. 

* Till  about  three  centurie*  ago,  a peculiar  language  wa*  spoken  in 
Cornwall,  which  wia  evidently  Celtic,  and  allied  to  the  Welsh  and  the* 
language  of  Brittany.  (Ed.  Enc.) — The  Cornuih  was  a dialect  of  the 
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that  Cornwall  cannot  bo  considered  an  agricultural 
^county.  A ridge  of  bare  and  rugged  hills,  intermixed 
with  bleak  moors,  runs  along  its  whole  length,  and 
Teaches  in  the  narrowest  parts  from  side  to  side.  The 
low  grounds  from  the  hills  to  the  coasts  are  rendered 
fertile  by  the  manure  which  the  sea  weeds  afford,  but  a 
brackish  atmosphere  and  violent  winds  prevent  the  growth 
of  trees  and  hedges  near  the  shore.  Barley  is  the  grain 
that  succeeds  best,  and  large  crops  of  it  are  produced 
near  the  banks  of  the  Camel  j the  potato  arrives  also  at 
great  perfection,  and  seems  to  he  admirably  adapted  to 
the  climate.  But  the  wealth  of  Cornwall  consists  in  its 
mines  and  fisheries.  Various  sorts  of  fish  are  taken  on 
the  Cornish  coast,  but  none  in  such  abundance  as  the 
pilchard  ; immense  shoals  of  them  appear  in  the  summer 
and  autumn ; it  affords  a cheap  ana  wholesome  food  to 
the  poor,  and  forms  besides  an  important  article  of  trade  ; 
large  quantities  of  them  are  cured  and  exported  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  capital  employed  in  the  fisheries 
exceeds  £400,000;  they  furnish  occupation  to  1*2,000 
individuals,  and  the  annual  revenue  derived  from  them 
is  not  less  than  £50,000. 

Cornwall  surpasses  most  other  counties  in  its  mineral  i 
products ; by  an  accurate  survey  of  the  mines,  made  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  by  subsequent 
observations,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  there  are  forty- 
five  mines  of  copper,  thirty  of  tin,  eighteen  of  copper 
and  tin,  two  of  copper  and  silver,  one  of  silver,  and 
others  of  cobalt,  antimony  and  manganese.  The  present 
stannary  towns,  viz.  Launceston,  Lostwithiel,  Truro, 
Helston  and  Penzance,  may  indicate  the  importance 
which  has  been  attached  to  the  tin  mines.  The  tinners 
are  obliged  to  convey  their  blocks  to  these  places  that 
they  may  be  stamped  by  the  proper  officers.  The  ordi- 
nary weight  of  these  blocks  is  about  336  lbs.,  the  value  < 
of  each  is  upwards  of  £10,  ami  the  number  obtained 
every  year  varies  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand. 
The  annual  value  of  the  produce  of  the  copper  mines 
has  lately  been  estimated  at  £400,000.  The  other 
minerals  aro  lapis  calaminaris , soap  rock,  and  China 
stone,  a decomposed  granite,  of  which  the  feldspar  hav- 
ing lost  its  fusibility,  renders  it  a valuable  substance  in 
the  Staffordshire  potteries.  Steatite*  abounds  between 
Mullien  and  the  Lizard  Point,  and  the  quarries  are  let 
to  the  Worcester  porcelain  company.  Granite,  not  the 
least  valuable  of  the  Cornish  minerals,  forms  the  chain 
that  passes  from  Dartmoor  to  the  Land’*  End;  the  rock, 
when  first  broken,  is  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  worked,  but 
it  becomes  very  hard  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  not  confined  to  the  , 
occupations  which  the  inetals  and  the  minerals  of  the 
county  afford  ; there  are  many  paper  mills  on  the  streams  ! 
near  Hayle,  a village  remarkable  for  its  extensive  smelt- 
ing works  ; carpets  are  manufactured  at  Truro,  and  coarse 
woollen  stuffs  in  Callington,  Launceston,  St.  Austle,fc  1 
Bodmin  and  other  towns. 

As  a port  and  a place  of  trade,  Falmouth  may  be 
considered  the  most  important  town  in  the  county!  It 
consisted  only  of  a few  fishing  huts  about  two  centuries  , 


Kyraric,  one  of  the  two  great  division*  of  the  Celtic  family  of 
lanjriMfvt,  including  also  the  Welsh  and  tho  Armonc  or  Breton 
(in  r ratio*,)  The  Gaelic,  the  other  division  of  the  Celtic,  includes 
the  Irish,  the  Highland  Scotch,  and  the  Mnnk* — P. 

* Soap  stone.  » St  Austell. 


ago,  but  its  position  without  the  channel,  enabling  vessels 
to  sail  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  avoid  the  gulf  of 
Gascony,  have  rendered  it  an  important  town,  rackets 
sail  regularly  for  the  Peninsula,  tbe  West  Indies  and 
other  parts  of  tbe  world.  Tbe  port  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  which  Ptolemy  assigns  to  the  Ccnionis 
Ostium,  and  according  to  a tradition,  tbe  Black  Rock 

!near  the  middle  of  the  entrance  was  once  an  island  in 
which  the  Phoenicians  carried  on  a trade  in  tin  with  the 
natives.  The  bay  from  its  numerous  creeks  or  windings 
is  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  the  whole  navy  of 
England.  The  river  Ccnio,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  is 
the  modern  Fal,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  town  ; the 
latter  is  principally  composed  of  a single  and  well  built 
| street  nearly  a mile  in  length.  The  harbour  is  defended 
3 by  the  two  forts  of  St.  Itfawe’s  and  Pendennis,  on  two 
small  capes  about  a mile  and  a half  distant  from  each 
other.  They  were  both  built  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  but 
Pendennis  was  considerably  enlarged  by  Elizabeth ; 
during  the  civil  wars  it  made  an  obstinate  resistance 
against  Cromwell,  whose  lines  of  defence  may  still  be 
traced  at  a short  distance  from  the  town. 

The  parliamentary  representation  of  Cornwall  is  too 
remarkable  to  be  passed  over  in  silence  ; the  county 
and  the  boroughs  send  forty-four  members  to  parlia- 
ment.* Elective  rights  were  conferred  on  different  places 
, at  different  periods,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  influence  of  the  crown  over  the  commons.  The 
boroughs  from  which  members  are  returned,  arc  very 
insignificant ; still  all  tbe  bribery  and  corruption  that 
prevail,  are  insufficient  to  save  the  degraded  inhabitants 
from  poverty  and  wretchedness. 

Devonshire,  or  the  county  of  Devon,  in  size  the  second 
in  England,  lies  between  two  seas,  having  the  Bristol 
i Channel  on  the  north  and  north-west,  and  the  English 
Channel  on  the  south  and  south-east.  It  extends  to  the 
distance  of  sixty-seven  miles  from  the  mast  northern  to 
the  most  southern  point,  while  its  breadth  from  east  to 
west  is  not  less  than  sixty-four.  The  Tamar  and  the 
Exe  are  the  principal  rivers ; the  first  forms  the  western 
limit  of  the  county ; the  second  takes  its  rise  in  the 
sterile  and  marshy  ihstrict  of  Exmoor,  and  having  been 
enlarged  by  several  streams,  throws  itself  into  the 
English  Channel  at  Exmouth.  The  soil  and  the  face 
of  the  country  are  very  various ; the  district  from  the 
borders  of  Dorsetshire  to  Exeter,4  comprehending  the 
greater  part  of  the  southern  coast,  is  pleasant  and  fruitful. 
Such  is  the  mildness  of  the  climate  that  the  myrtle 
grows  without  shelter  on  the  shore,  and  the  winters  are 
| sometimes  not  less  favourable  to  invalids  than  those  in 
the  South  of  Europe.  The  South-Hams,  part  of  the 
! same  tract,  has  been  frequently  called  the  garden  of 
Devonshire ; it  abounds  in  picturesque  scenery,  varied 
by  bold  swells  and  rich  vallies.  Numerous  springs, 

• flow  ing  from  the  sides  of  the  hills,  unite  into  brooks,  and 
spread  luxuriance  along  their  banks. 

The  country  extending  from  the  vale  of  Exeter  to  the 
borders  of  Cornwall,  or  the  greater  portion  of  the  western 
, district,  consists  of  about  three  hundred  thousand  acres 


* Thi*,  and  the  following  ■tatement*  on  parliamentary  rpprwrntn* 
lion,  apply  to  tho  old  •jratem,  previous  to  the  recent  rrfurm.  P. 

* Thi*  ehould  douMlm  read  : from  the  border*  of  Cornwall  to 
Exeter.  The  district  of  Sooth  Ham*  extend*  along  the  *onthern  coa*t 
from  Plymouth  Sound  to  Torbay P. 
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of  uncultivated  land,  in  which  the  bleak  and  naked  1 
morass  of  Dartmoor  occupies  more  than  eighty  thousand. 
The  forest  of  Dartmoor,  as  its  name  implies,  was  once 
covered  with  trees,  but  a few  stunted  oaks,  together  with 
some  mountain  ashes  and  willows,  are  all  that  grow  on  j 
it  at  present.  The  marshes  in  the  higher  parts  of  Dart-  , 
moor,  although  dangerous  to  cattle,  are  valuable  on  i 
account  of  the  fuel  with  which  they  supply  the  inhabit-  i 
ants.  Sheep  and  black  cattle  are  the  riches  of  the 
people ; the  latter  thrive  well  on  the  coarse  and  sour 
Herbage,  but  the  former  are  of  a small  size  and  subject 
to  different  diseases. 

North  Devon  extends  from  Dartmoor  to  the  Bristol 
Channel ; in  this  district  the  land  yields  plenty  of  com, 
and  tho  soil  is  everywhere  productive  except  on  the 
tops  of  the  highest  hills ; lofty  trees  are  seen  in  the  I 
vallies.  and  the  heights  are  in  many  places  covered  with 
coppice  woods. 

Tho  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  Devonshire  may 
be  inferred  from  its  geological  position  ; tin  was  formerly 
obtained  in  great  quantities,  but  the  mines  are  no  longer 
worked  ; copper,  lead,  manganese  and  gypsum  are  found 
in  the  north-eastern  part,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Exmoor ; in  other  places  are  quarries  of  marble,,  and  of 
stone  well  adapted  for  building.  The  products  of  indus- 
try are  serges,  shalloons,  broad-cloths  and  blond  lace. 

Plymouth  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  was 
formerly  better  known  by  the  name  of  Devon  port  ;*  it 
is  now  a very  flourishing  town,  a well  frequented  port,  and 
an  important  maritime  arsenal.  The  sound  by  means 
of  the  break-water,  lately  erected  across  its  entrance, 
may  afford  a safe  protection  to  a large  fleet ; but  a reef 
of  rocksb  about  fourteen  miles  south-west  by  south  from  , 
Plymouth,  rendered  tho  access  dangerous  to  ships.  It  i 
was  found  very  difficult  to  erect  a sufficiently  strong  j 
light-house  on  these  rocks,  both  because  they  are  ex- 
posed to  frequent  storms,  and  because  at  high  water  they 
are  covered  by  the  sea ; besides,  as  a foundation  for 
such  a building,  they  offered  many  disadvantages,  which 
it  was  necessary  to  surmount.  Three  Eddystone  light- i 
houses  were  at  different  times  erected,  and  all  of  them 
were  overthrown.  The  present  one,  it  has  been  already 
observed,  was  built  ir>  1774,  under  the  direction  aird  i 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Smeaton.  ! 

The  principal  imports  of  Plymouth  are  coal,  culm, 
corn,  wine  and  timber.  The  various  works,  that  are 
carried  on,  and  the  trade  it  possesses,  render  it  a place  ; 
of  considerable  wealth ; but  it  is  not  less  distinguished 
by  its  charitable  institutions : there  are  many  schools  for 
the  poor,  several  hospitals  and  alms-houses,  a public 
dispensary  ami  a large  asylum  for  females. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Devonshire  were  the  same 
as  those  of  Cornwall;  /tear,  their  principal  cityr is  the  | 
hca  Dumnoniorum  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine ; it  after-  , 
wards  took  the  name  of  Evcester,  and  at  a still  later 
period  that  of  Exeter ; it£  different  names  indicate  its  i 
position  on  the  Exe.  It  was  erected  into  the  capital  of  i 

1 Ita  ancient  name  was  Sutton  (i.  *.  Soulhlown ;)  but  na  early  »a  1383, 
it  appear*  to  have  been  occasionally  called  PI v mouth.  {Ed.  fine.)— P. 

b The  Eddystone  Hock*. 

.*  There  are  four  principal  streets,  all  centering  in  the  middle  of  the 
city,  which  ia  therefore  called  Car  fox.*  from  the  old  Borman  word, 
Qualre-voix,  i.  e.  the  four  ways.  (Luckombc.) — P. 

* ““■'which  meet  hi  n point  where  a mneiuiccnt  conduit,  called  Carfoix, 
formerly  riocjd/’  |FA  Ei.r  ) 

4 Oat  the  no-th-caat. — P. 


] a diocese  by  Edward  the  Confessor  in  the  year  1094, 

■ but  before  that  time  it  contained  so  many  convents  that 
it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Monkslown.  It  consists 
of  four  principal  streets,  which  terminate  in  Carfax  place, 
j so  called  from  two  old  Norman  words,  signifying  four 
ways.*  The  upper  part  of  the  city4  is  defended  by  an 
l ancient  castle,  which,  it  is  generally  supposed,  was  built 
by  tho  West  Saxons,  although  it  seems  more  probable 
from  the  name  of  RougcmoiU  that  it  was  the  work  of  the 
Normans.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  a 
magnificent  building,  but  the  Lady-Chapel  is  the  only 
part  of  the  original  fabric  that  remains.  Although  com- 
menced in  the  year  93*2,  in  the  reign  of  Alhelstan,  and 
carried  on  under  different  bishops  during  four  hundred 
years,  it  appears  from  its  uniformity  and  the  proportions 
between  the  different  parts,  as  if  the  whole  had  been  the 
work  of  a single  architect.  The  modern  bridge  over  the 
Exe  might  be  considered  a fine  structure,  if  it  were  not 
disfigured  by  houses  on  both  sides,  and  by  a church 
which  covers  a great  part  of  it.  An  arm  of  the  sea. 
flowed  formerly  near  the  walls  of  Exeter,  but  the  navi- 
gation was  almost  destroyed  by  one  of  the  earls  of  Devon.* 
The  present  haven  was  constructed  in  1697,  and  by 
means  of  flood  gates,  which  were  then  raised,  vessels  of 
a hundred  and  fifty  tons  can  arrive  at  the  quay  near  tho 
walls  of  the  city.  The  manufactures  of  Exeter  consist 
of  cloths  and  woollen  stuffs ; the  serge  market  is  held 
weekly,  and  with  the  exception  of  that  at  Leeds,  it  is 
the  greatest  cloth  market  in  England. 

Dorsetshire,  or  the  county  of  Dorset,  situated  on  the 
east  of  Devonshire,  has  sometimes  been  called  the  garden 
of  England,  a name  by  no  means  applicable  to  the  whole 
of  it.  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wiltshire  and 
Somersetshire,  on  the  south  by  the  English  Channel,  on 
| the  west  by  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire,  and  on  the 
east  by  Hampshire.  The  superficial  area  is  supposed  to 
be  equal  to  1130  square  miles.  The  northern  plaias 
were  formerly  covered  with  wood ; they  are  now  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  A ridge  of  lofty  chalk  hills, 
j which  extends  through  the  south-eastern  counties,  ter- 
I urinates  in  Dorsetshire ; at  least  no  considerable  beds 
are  found  on  the  west  of  it.  Numerous  flocks  are  fed 
i on  these  hills,  and  on  the  downs,  which  extend  to  the 
. sea  ; the  number  of  sheep  kept  in  the  county  is  estimated 
at  800,000,  and  the  annual  export  at  150,000.  A heathy 
common  extends  from  the  borders  of  Hampshire  to  the 
; centre  of  Dorsetshire,  but  its  want  of  fertility  is  amply 
compensated  by  tho  rich  vales  on  the  south-western  side. 
A sort  of  peninsula,  formed  by  the  Froine  and  the  sea, 
has  been  incorrectly  denominated  the  Isle  of  Purbeck. 
It  has  been  long  famous  for  its  limestone  quarries ; the 
coarser  sorts  are  used  in  paving,  while  the  finer  take  a 
polish  little  inferior  to  that  of  marble.  Pipe  clay  is  due 
J m several  parts  of  Purbeck,  and  much  of  it  is  exported 
from  Corfu- Castle  to  the  Staffordshire  potteries. 

The  island  of  Portland,  another  peninsula,  is  connected 
with  the  land  by  a long  and  narrow  stripe  of  sand  and 

• The  magistrates  of  tho  town  having  in  their  official  capacity  de- 
cided that  no  citizen  of  Exeter  should  be  allowed  to  wear  the’ livery 
of  a nobleman  within  their  township,  without  having  first  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  mayor  and  burgesses,  one  of  the  earls  of  Devon- 
shire,* offended  at  this  noble  spirit  of  independence  in  tho  inhabitants 
of  Exeter,  caused  large  stones  and  trunks  of  trees  to  be  thrown  into 
the  bed  nf  the  Exe,  in  order  to  obstruct  the  navigation  between  Exeter 
and  Topsham. 

• Hugh  Cwrtriny,  A.  D.  1316.*— P. 
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gravel/  Some  notice  has  already  been  taken  of  the 
calcareous  stones,  of  which  the  whole  of  Portland  Isle 
is  composed ; it  may  be  added  that  the  stone  is  white 
and  durable,  easily  worked,  splits  freely  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  is  well  adapted  for  buildings  underwater ; these 
qualities  render  it  a very  valuable  freestone,  and  great 
quantities  are  exported  to  different  parts  of  England, 
Ireland  and  France.  A safe  road  for  ships  is  situated 
on  the  north  of  the  isle,  but  the  southern  point  or  Port- 
land Race  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  places  in  the 
Channel. 

The  town  of  Dorchester,  a place  of  great  antiquity,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a rising  ground  above  the  river 
Frame.  It  was  in  ancient  times  inhabited  by  the  Duro- 
brigaf  who  called  it  Dumovaria  or  the  passage  of  the 
river.  The  Romans,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  t)umiumy 
encompassed  it  with  walls  and  a deep  ditch.  Several 
antiquities  have  been  at  different  times  discovered ; a 
mosaic  pavement  about  four  feet  below  the  ground  may 
be  considered  the  most  remarkable,  but  there  are  also 
some  traces  of  Roman  ways,  that  terminated  in  Dor- 
chester. It  was  formerly  a place  of  some  importance 
on  account  of  its  manufactures,  which  are  not  so  flour- 
ishing as  they  once  were.  The  town  is  built  in  the 
direction  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  the  houses  are  of 
stone,  and  the  streets  are  all  paved  and  well  lighted. 
The  prison,  perhaps  the  finest  of  the  public  buildings, 
can  contain  only  eighty-eight  prisoners,  but  under  the 
same  roof  are  a penitentiary  ana  a house  of  correction. 

The  seaport  of  Poole,  the  only  other  place  that  re- 
quires to  be  mentioned  in  this  county,  rose  into  impor- 
tance some  centuries  ago,  when  the  ancient  town  of 
Warehara  fell  into  decay.  It  now  contains  more  than 
seven  thousand  inhabitants ; it  sends  many  vessels  every 
year  to  Newfoundland,  which  carry  out  provisions  and 
different  commodities,  and  return  laden  with  fish  for 
Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy. 

The  maritime  county  of  Somerset  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Bristol  Channel ; it  is  about  sixty-eight 
miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  forty-eight  from 
north  to  south.  It  contains  more  than  a million  of  acres, 
of  which  upwards  of  400,000  are  arable.  Few  counties 
exhibit  so  great  a variety  of  soil  and  situation.  The 
north-eastern  part  abounds  with  rocks,  and  is  intersected 
by  the  Mendip  Hills,  a lofty  mineral  tract ; the  rivers 
unite  near  the  centre,  and  form  marshes  and  fens.  The 
Quantock  Hills,  together  with  many  downs  and  heaths, 
occupy  the  western  side,  and  the  bleak  and  sterile  region 
of  Exmoor  extends  from  the  north-western  extremity. 
The  southern  part  towards  Dorsetshire  is  high  but  well 
cultivated ; lastly,  rallies  of  great  fertility  are  scattered 
in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

Cheese,  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  kingdom,  is  made 
in  the  village  of  Chedder,  and  many  cattle  nearly  equal 
in  size  to  those  of  Lincolnshire,  are  bred  in  the  luxuriant 
meadows  near  the  sources  of  the  Parret.  The  mineral 
riches  of  the  county  are  more  important ; the  Mendip 


‘ The  Cheiil  Bank. 

* Dvratrigtn  (D'  Anv.  Enr.  Meth.  Ed.  Eno.>— This  name  it  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  two  British  word*,  dieyr  [rfur,]  water,  and  trig,  an 
inhabitant.  (Ed.  Enc  )—  P. 

c TUi*  should  be  stated  thus  : the  Sonurwlshirr  coal  canal  (with 
two  branches)  join*  the  Kennel  and  Avon  canal.—1 The  Avon  is  ren- 
dered navigable  by  locks  from  Bristol  to  Bath,  where  the  Ken  net  and 
Avon  canal  commence*.  This  canal  passes  frmn  Bath  through  North 


Hills  afford  abundance  of  coal,  lead  and  calamine.  The 
coal  is  consumed  in  Bath,  Wells,  Frome,  and  other 
places  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  lead  is  mostly  exported, 
and  converted  on  account  of  its  hardness  into  shot  and 
bullets.  The  calamine  is  conveyed  to  Bristol  and  other 
towns,  where  it  is  used  in  making  brass. 

The  conveyance  of  goods  has  been  facilitated  by  water 
communications ; the  Exe  and  the  Thone  are  connected 
by  a canal  which  passes  from  Tiverton  to  Taunton ; 
another  extends  from  Bristol  to  Bath,  and  the  Somerset- 
shire coal  canal  joins  by  means  of  its  two  branches  those 
of  the  Kennet  and  Avon.® 

The  small  city  of  Wells,  which  is  now  a joint  bishop’s 
see  with  Bath,  derives  its  name  from  a neighbouring 
spring,  called  St.  Andrew’s  Well.d  It  took  its  origin 
from  a collegiate  church  built  by  king  Ina  in  tho  year 
704 ; it  was  afterwards  raised  to  its  present  dignity,  and 
the  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  ornamented  structures  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  the  kingdom,  was  founded  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated 
under  the  Mendip  Hills,  but  it  does  not  contain  more 
than  six  thousand  inhabitants. 

Bath,  a more  ancient  and  a more  important  city,  lies 
on  the  north-east  of  Wells,  at  the  distance  of  about 
nineteen  miles.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
hills  that  are  intersected  by  the  Avon,  which  encircles  a 
great  part  of  Bath,  and  continues  navigable  onwards  to 
Bristol.  The  Kennet  and  Avon  canal,  which  falls  into  the 
same  river  at  Bath,  completes  the  inland  water  communi- 
cation with  the  metropolis,  extending  through  Middle- 
sex, Buckinghamshire,  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  Wiltshire, 
Somersetshire  and  Gloucestershire,  to  Bath  and  Bristol. 
Bath  claims  a higher  antiquity  than  any  other  town  in 
England,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  all  the  ancient  names 
which  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition,  bear  some 
allusion  to  the  quality  of  its  waters.  Antiquaries  have 
traced  their  discovery,  with  greater  ingenuity  than  truth, 
to  Bladud,  son  of  Lud,  eighth  king  of  the  Britons,  in  a 
direct  line  from  Brute  or  Brutus,  the  grandson  of  ./Eneas. 
The  springs  continued  unknown,  however,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Romans.  The  fine  situation  of  Bath,  the 
mildness  of  the  air,  the  hills  which  tower  above  it,  and 
the  streams  that  water  the  valley,  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  Romans,  and  induced  them  to  found  a city,  which 
was  often  the  residence  of  their  governors,  and  sometimes 
of  their  emperors.  The  city  w as  built  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrangle,  extending  about  four  hundred  yards  from 
cast  to  west,  and  nearly  as  many  from  north  to  south. 
It  was  fortified  by  a wall  twenty  feet  in  height,  sixteen 
in  breadth  at  the  base,  and  not  more  than  eight  at  the 
top.  The  angles  were  supported  by  strong  towers,  and 
a gate  w as  erected  at  each  extremity  of  the  two  principal 
streets,  by  which  the  town  was  intersected  and  divided 
into  four  parts.  The  name  of  Aqutt  Solis  indicated  the 
heat  and  efficacy  of  the  thermal  springs,  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  Roman  works  may  be  traced  in  the  ruins 
of  the  baths,  which  were  discovered  near  the  centre  of 


Wilt*  to  Newbury,  where  it  join*  the  Kennet  navigation,  tbu*  opening 
a oomtniinicalion  with  tho  Thame*.  The  Somersetshire  coni  canal 
branrhe*  from  thi*  canal  between  Bath  and  Bradford,  and  extend*  to 
the  coal-field  near  Ute  Mendip  Hill*.  It  divide*  into  two  branch?*, 
the  northern  and  southern — P. 

« Tin*  town  is  SO  called  from  the  well*  or  spring*  that  ri*e  in  all  part* 
of  it  St.  Andrew's  Well  is  near  the  Bishop*  palace.  (Luckombc.)— P. 
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the  city  io  the  year  1775.  The  virtue  of  the  springs 
has  been  acknowledged  both  for  external  applications, 
and  internally  os  a medicine ; the  highest  range  of  the 
thermometer  reaches  to  170°  of  Fahrenheit.  The  town 
has  long  been  a place  of  great  concourse,  and  such  is 
the  reputution  of  its  waters,  that  it  has  become  of  late 
years,  next  to  the  metropolis,  the  principal  resort  for  the 
nobility,  the  wealthy  and  the  indolent.  It  surpasses 
every  other  town  in  England,  in  the  elegance  and  splen- 
dour of  its  buildings,  but  their  greatest  ornaments  consist 
perhaps  in  the  materials  with  which  they  are  con- 
structed,— the  while  stone  that  abounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. In  former  times  Bath  was  situated  in  a valley, 
and  the  reflection  of  the  sun’s  rays  from  the  white  soil 
rendered  it  very  hot  in  summer,  but  as  it  became  enlarged, 
houses  were  built  on  the  steep  northern  side  of  the  val- 
ley, tier  rose  above  tier,  and  the  whole  affords  at  present 
a singular  and  striking  aspect.* 

The  city  is  divided  into  four  parishes,  and  in  one  of 
them  is  situated  the  Abbey  Church,  the  finest  edifice  in 
Bath  ; its  architecture  is  of  the  florid  Gothic,  but  the 
great  number  of  its  windows  has  been  considered  u 
defect ; there  are  not  fewer  than  fifty-six,  and  on  this 
account  it  has  been  sometimes  called  the  lantern  of 
England.  Of  its  various  charitable  institutions,  the  most 
deserving  of  notice  is  the  general  hospital  for  patients 
from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  who  are  likely  to  be 
benefited  l>y  the  use  of  the  waters.  Other  institutions 
of  the  same  sort,  societies  of  which  the  end  is  to  provide 
lor  the  wants  of  the  poor,  or  to  meliorate  their  condition, 
prove  that  charity  is  not  incompatible  with  gaiety,  or 
even  with  dissipation. 

Although  the  next  town,  wo  have  to  mention,  is  not  i 
so  important  as  it  once  was,  still  it  derives  its  importance 
from  its  commerce.  The  trade  of  Bristol,  long  second 
only  to  that  of  London,  is  now  surpassed  by  other  towns, 
more  distinguished  for  the  enterprise  and  activity  of  their 
inhabitants.  Bristol  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Avon 
and  the  Frame,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  inilesb  from 
the  place  where  the  Avon  discharges  itself  into  the 
Severn.  Although  only  a small  portion  of  it  is  situated 
in  the  northern  confines  of  the  county,  and  although  the 
greater  part  of  it  belongs  to  Gloucestershire,  it  may  be 
here  described,  because  it  was  included  in  Somersetshire 
before  it  formed  a separate  jurisdiction.®  The  effects  of 
the  tide,  or  the  height  to  which  it  raises  the  waters, 
enable  vessels  of  considerable  burden  to  arrive  at  the 
quay  of  Bristol ; but  its  trade  is  mainly  supported  by  its 
extensive  inland  communications  with  the  Severn  and 
all  its  brandies,  the  Avon,  the  Wye,  and  many  other 
rivers.  It  thus  possesses  the  export  and  import  trade 
of  a considerable  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  has  thus  an 
outlet  for  its  varied  manufactures.  As  to  its  foreign  i 
trade,  it  is  principally  carried  on  with  the  West  Indies ; I 
it  furnishes  employment  to  a great  many  ships,  that  carry 
clothing  and  different  articles  to  the  inhabitants,  and  j 
bring  back  colonial  produce,  which  gives  rise  in  its  turn 
to  different  branches  of  industry.  Of  these  the  roost 
important  are  the  sugar-refineries,  that  serve  for  the 

• A ikin'*  England  Delineated. 

* Eight  mile*,  (Mathews'  Bristol  (rtiide.) — P. 

* Bristol  fnrmn  a county  of  itself. — P. 

11  Lardner'a  Cyclopedia,  Tot.  i. 

• The  water*  of  the  Hot  Well,  as  analysed  by  Dr.  Carriek,  contain, 
per  gallon,  muriate  of  magnesia  7J  grain*,  muriate  of  soda  4 grains, 


| supply  of  Wales  and  all  the  western  counties  in  England. 
The  other  manufactures  are  different  sorts  of  glass,  cop- 
per and  brass,  white-lead,  cun-powder  and  earthen- ware. 
There  are  besides  works  lor  smelting  lead  and  making 
shot,  iron  foundcries,  tin-works,  and  also  rolling  and 
slitting  mills,  all  of  them  affording  valuable  articles  for 
exportation. 

Bristol,  it  may  be  added,  is  a place  of  great  antiquity  ; 
it  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Britons ; it  was 
the  lirightstoice  or  pleasant  city  of  the  Saxons.  Tho 
unfortunate  Stephen  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  the 
same  city  after  his  defeat  by  the  empress  Maud.  It  owed 
its  prosperity  to  Edward  III.,  who  made  it  a staple  for 
wool ; since  his  time  it  has  been  one  of  the  great  com- 
mercial cities  in  England  ;*  lastly*  it  was  raised  to  the 
seat  of  a diocese  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  The 
Bristol  and  Matlock  mineral  waters  are  of  the  same 
quality,  their  principal  ingredients  being  chalk,  lapis 
calcar tus  and  calaminaru.*  It  is  affirmed,  on  very 
respectable  authority,  that  a singular  phenomenon  took 
place  at  these  wells,  in  November  1775,  during  the  great 
earthquake  at  Lisbon  ; the  water  became  suddenly  as 
red  as  blood,  and  so  turbid  that  it  could  not  be  drunk ; 
at  the  same  time  the  water  of  a common  well  near  Kings- 
wood,  turned  as  black  as  ink,  and  continued  unfit  for  use 
nearly  a fortnight/ 

Before  leaving  the  county  of  Somerset,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  it  has  given  birth  to  several  eminent  men. 
The  famous  friar  Bacon,  one  of  the  earliest  philosophers, 
who  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  secret  of 
making  gun-powder,  and  who  veiled  the  interpretation 
of  it  in  an  enigma,  was  bom  at  Ilchester  in  the  year 
1214.  Cudworth,  the  well  known  author  of  the  Intel- 
lectual System,  and  the  great  Locke,  were  natives  of 
the  same  county,  the  one  of  Aller,  and  the  other  of 
Wrington.  Fielding,  ono  of  the  best  of  the  English 
novelists,  was  born  at  Sharpham,  and  Bristol  was  the 
birth-place  of  tho  unfortunate  Chatterton.  To  these 
names  may  be  added  those  of  Cabot, * Dam  pier  and 
Rodney. 

The  county  of  Gloucester,  partly  contiguous  on  the 
south  to  that  of  Somerset,  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
very  different  districts,  tho  eastern,  the  middle  and  tho 
western.  The  first  or  the  Coteswold  district,  the  largest 
of  the  three,  is  about  900,000  acres  in  superficial  extent. 
Although  a high  and  bleak  tract,  it  is  well  adapted  for 
rearing  sheep ; a fine  short  grass  is  produced  in  many 
places,  and  sainfoin,  which  has  been  much  cultivated,  is 
used  both  for  hay  and  pasture.  The  native  sheep  were 
of  a small  light  sort  with  a very  fine  hut  scanty  fleece ; 
the  breed  has  been  greatly  altered  by  mixtures  from  other 
counties  ; the  carcass  is  heavier,  and  a greater  quantity 
of  wool,  but  of  a coarser  quality,  is  now  obtained.  The 
Stroudwnter  Hills,  adjacent  to  the  Coteswold,  sink  grad- 
ually into  the  Vale  or  middle  district,  which  borders  on 
the  Severn.  The  soil  is  mostly  of  a fertile  loam,  and 
the  pastures  furnish  the  cheese  for  which  the  county  is 
celebrated,  and  of  which  12,000  tons  are  annually  ex- 
ported. The  same  district  is  crossed  by  the  Stroud 

mlphatf!  of  soda  11$  grain*,  sulphnto  of  lime  1 1 3. grain*,  and  carbonate 
of  lime  12$  gTain*.  (Ed-  Enc.}— 1 Tho  ingredient*  in  tin?  text  are  rather 
antiquated.— P. 

1 Capper’*  Topographical  Dictionary,  article  Bmtol. 

> Sebastian  Cabot,  bora  at  Briiiol  about  1477. — P. 
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ctnal,  which  connects  the  Thames  with  the  Severn,  and  j 
opens  a direct  communication  with  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  The  forest  of  Dean,  which  once  afforded  tim- 
ber for  the  English  navy,  occupies  the  greater  part  of 
the  western  or  smallest  district.  The  same  forest  and 
that  of  Itingswood  are  now  mostly  cleared  of  trees ; the 
land  is  restored  to  cultivation,  and  both  of  them  contain 
iron,  coal  and  limestone  ; in  the  latter,  different  iron- 
works  have  been  erected ; in  both,  a hundred  and  fifty 
coal  mines  have  been  opened,*  and  their  produce  is  con- 
sumed in  the  neighbouring  country  and  manufactories. 
The  same  part  of  Gloucestershire  abounds  with  orchards  ; 
the  styre-apple  is  converted  into  cider,  and  the  perry' 
made  in  the  district,  is  said  to  form  the  basis  of  most  of 
the  champagne  that  is  sold  in  the  metropolis. 

Gloucestershire  was  inhabited  in  ancient  times  by  the 
Dobuni,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  resist- 
ance against  the  Romans ; even  at  the  present  dav  it 
* affords  ample  materials  for  antiquarian  research.  The 
antiquities  of  Woodchestcr  have  already  been  ably  Ulus-  i 
trated  by  Mr.  Lysons.  Camps,  stations  and  other  re- 
mains of  Roman  times  may  be  tracod  in  different  parts 
of  the  county. 

Gloucester,  the  capital  of  the  countv,  and  a very  ancient 
town,  was  the  Cner-Clovi  of  the  firitons  ;b  at  a later 
period  the  Saxons  gave  it  the  name  of  Gleaucestre,  from 
two  British  words,  glow,  fair,  and  caer , a city.  It  was 
made  a borough  by  King  John,  and  a corporation*  by 
Henry  III.  Edward  I.  held  a parliament  in  the  same 
lace,  and  several  useful  laws  were  enacted,  that  have 
ecn  since  called  the  Statutes  of  Gloucester.  Richard 
the  Third,  the  famous  duke  of  Gloucester,  gave  the  city 
his  sword  and  cap  of  maintenance,  and  erected  it  into  a 
county  with  jurisdiction  over  the  adjacent  hundreds  of 
Dudston  and  King’s  Burton.  These  privileges  continued 
in  force  until  the  restoration,  when  the  walls  were  razed 
to  the  ground,  because  the  inhabitants  had  shut  their 
gates  against  Charles  the  First. 4 Before  the  memorable 
siege  it  sustained  in  1643,  it  contained  eleven  churches, 
but  at  that  period  six  of  them  were  demolished ; they 
have  not  since  been  rebuilt.  The  remains  of  abbeys  and 
monasteries  are  scattered  over  the  neighbourhood ; they 
were  at  one  time  so  numerous  as  to  give  rise  in  the 
monkish  proverb,  As  sure  as  God's  in  Gloucester .* 

The  abbey  church  was  erected  into  a cathedral  by 
Henry  the  Eighth ; it  has  been  often  repaired,  and  partly 
rebuilt,  so  that  it  combines  the  architecture  of  different 
a^cs.  It  is  more  than  4*20  feet  in  length,  and  144  in 
width.  A majestic  tower,  198  feet  in  height,  rises  from 
the  centre  of  the  building.  The  interior  has  a solemn 
and  imposing  aspect,  and  the  cloisters  are  not  inferior  to 
any  in  the  English  cathedrals.  Among  the  various 
monuments  contained  in  it,  the  most  remarkable  are 
those  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate Edward  the  Second ; the  former  is  of  wood,  and 
the  latter  of  alabaster;  from  its  perfect  execution,  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  an  Italian  artist. 

Although  ill-peopled  in  proportion  to  its  size,  Glou- 
cester possesses  many  natural  and  artificial  advantages 

» There  tire  150  cm!  pit*  in  the  forwl  of  Dean.  (M.  B.  Ed.  F.ne.)— P. 

k The  (Serum  or  Gleiton  of  the  Roman*. — P.  * City. 

4 After  the  restoration  the  hundred*  were  taken  amv  by  ant  of 
parliament,  and  the  wall*  pulled  down ; because  the  city  snut  it*  gate* 
against  Charles  I when  be  besieged  it  in  1643.  (Luckombe'a  Gazetteer 

England  and  Wales,) Gloucester  i*  still  a county  of  itself. — P. 
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for  commerce  ; it  is  situated  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
junction  of  the  Severn  with  the  Bristol  Channel  ; it  is 
connected  with  the  great  system  of  canal  navigation  in 
the  north,  and  it  is  united  by  means  of  the  Stroud  water 
canalr  with  the  eastern  counties.  The  principal  manu- 
factures are  those  of  heinp  and  cordage,  wool-stapling 
and  pin-making ; the  last  of  these  is  not  the  least  impor- 
tant ; it  has  been  estimated  that  pins  to  the  amount  of 
£20,000  are  sometimes  sent  in  the  course  of  a week  to 
London  ; thus  the  value  of  this  single  branch  of  industry 
may  be  easily  computed. 

Cheltenham  and  Clifton  in  the  same  county  have 
become  flourishing  places  from  the  great  number  of 
strangers  that  repair  to  their  mineral  springs,  which 
belong  to  the  saline  and  chalybeate  class,  of  the  same 
sort  and  by  no  means  superior  to  those  of  Gloucester. 

The  small  market  town  of  Stroud,  about  ten  miles 
to  the  south-east  of  Gloucester,  may  he  mentioned  on 
account  of  the  industry'  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  situated 
on  the  ridge  of  a declivity  near  the  confluence  of  the 
From©  and  the  Siadewater,  and  it  has  long  been  consid- 
ered the  centre  of  the  cloth  manufactory  in  the  county. 
Of  the  8000  individuals  that  form  its  population,  the 
greater  number  are  engaged  in  trade,  particularly  in 
making  cloth.  The  water  is  celebrated  lor  imparting  a 
scarlet  dye  and  other  grain  colours ; for  this  reason  per- 
haps, cloth  manufactories  have  been  extended  upwards 
of  twenty  miles  along  the  river,  and  many  fulling  mills 
have  been  erected  on  its  banks.  Cirencester,  the  Cortn- 
iutn  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Durocornorium  of  Antoninus, 
once  a place  of  great  importance,  and  still  famous  for  its 
antiquities,  is  now  little  better  than  a village ; its  inhab- 
itants find  employment  in  making  edge-tools,  in  stapling 
wool,  and  in  manufacturing  carpets. 

The  small  town  of  Berkeley  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
celebrated  Jenner,  but  no  monument  has  been  erected 
to  announce  the  honour  which  it  claims,  or  to  record  his 
invaluable  discovery.  The  castle  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town,  the  residence  of  the  Berkeley  family,  has 
been  the  scene  of  various  events  in  early  history,  the 
most  memorable  of  which  was  the  murder  of  Edward  II. 
in  13*27. 

The  inland  county  of  Wilts  is  contiguous  on  the  north 
and  north-west  to  Gloucestershire,  on  the  west  to  Som- 
ersetshire, on  the  south  to  Dorsetshire,  on  the  south-east 
to  Hampshire,  and  on  the  north-east  to  Berkshire.  It 
may  he  readily  inferred  from  what  has  been  already 
mentioned,  that  its  boundaries  are  almost  wholly  artificial ; 
in  figure  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  an  ellipsis  of 
which  the  longer  axis  is  from  north  to  south. 

The  face  of  the  country,  and  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
are  very  different  in  the  two  great  divisions  of  Wiltshire. 
The  soil  of  South  Wills  exhibits  a certain  degree  of 
uniformity ; the  hills  are  composed  of  chalk  ; silex,r  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  that  substance,  appears  in  most 
places.  The  sides  of  the  hills  from  which  it  has  been 
washed,  consist  of  a chalky  loam ; flints  abound  in  the 
lower  parts,  and  the  centre  of  the  vallies  through  which 
the  rivulets  run,  is  covered  with  a stratum  of  broken 

• Capper,  Idem. 

The  Stroud  water  or  Stroud  canal  extend*  from  the  Severn  at 
Fnunil'xle  to  Wellbridge  near  Stroud,  where  it  communicate*  with  the 
Ttuunm  and  Severn  canal.  The  latter  extend*  to  Lechlade  on  the 
Iii*,  where  it  join*  the  Thane*  and  laia  navigation  — P. 

• Fhat— P. 
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flints,  and  black  earth  deposited  from  the  neighbouring  them  human  skeletons,  urns,  armour  and  weapons  have 
hills.  The  declivities  which  have  been  most  washed,  been  discovered.  Independently  of  the  purposes  for 
are  barren  and  unfruitful ; the  more  level  places,  and  the  which  they  were  erected,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the 
rallies  which  have  been  least  exposed  to  the  rapid  means  by  which  the  early  inhabitants,  ignorant  of  ma- 
streams,  are  the  most  productive  in  the  district.  The  I chinery  and  the  mechanical  powers,  could  have  trans- 
Wiltshire  downs  are  situated  in  the  same  part  of  the  ported  such  masses  to  a solitary  plain.  A RoiAn  camp 
^county  ; they  may  bo  divided  into  the  Marlborough  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  is  defended  on  both  sides 

• downs  and  Salisbury  plain,  the  last  of  which  is  equal  in  by  the  Avon. 

superficial  extent  to  more  than  500,000  acres.  Vast  Wiltshire  possesses  an  undue  proportion  of  pariiamen- 
flocks  of  sheep,  accompanied  by  solitary  shepherds,  wan-  tary  boroughs  ; from  these  and  from  the  county  not  fewer 
der  over  this  immense  plain,  in  some  respects  the  most  than  thirty-four  members  are  returned.  The  towns  are 
romarkable  in  England.  The  soil  in  North  Wilts  is  less  more  important  for  their  industry  than  the  number  of 

uniform ; the  under  stratum  in  a large  portion  of  it  is  their  inhabitants.  Wilton  is  famous  for  its  carpets ; 

formed  by  a loose  and  irregular  mass  of  flat  broken  Salisbury  for  its  cutlery  and  woollen  studs.  The  inhab- 

5 tones,  which  the  country  people  call  corn-grate,11  and  itants  of  Devizes,  Bradford,  Trowbridge,  Warminster, 

which  extends  witliout  interruption  through  the  north-  Westbury,  and  all  the  adjacent  towns  from  Chippenham 
western  part  of  Wiltshire.  It  is  covered  with  an  upper  } to  Heytesbury,  are  occupied  in  woollen  manufactories, 
stratum  of  red  calcareous  loam,  known  by  the  name  of  principally  of  fine  cloths.  There  are  indeed  few  villages 
stone-brash,  from  the  loose  stones  with  which  it  is  mixed,  in  which  some  branch  of  industry  is  not  carried  on.  The 
A vein  of  excellent  gravel,  covered  with  rich  loam,  runs  same  county  participates  in  the  advantages  of  inland 
in  a broken  line  from  Tythertoo  through  Christian-  navigation  ; the  canals,  by  which  it  is  intersected,  are 
Mai  lord  to  Somerton  ; the  richest  part  of  it  is  situated  those  of  the  Thames  and  Severn,  the  Kennet  and  Avon, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dantsey.  A hard  rock  of  j the  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire,  the  Salisbury  and  South- 
bastard-limestone,  on  which  the  soil  is  by  no  means  . amnton.4 

fruitful,  extends  with  little  interruption  through  the  j Hampshire  or  Hants,  called  also  the  county  of  South- 
remainder  of  the  county.  Bradon  forest,  however,  forms  amnton,  was  in  ancient  times  inhabited  by  the  Rtgni 
an  exception ; a cold  iron  clay  rises  to  the  surface,  and  and  the  by  the  last  of  whom,  it  is  supposed,  the 

of  so  poor  a quality,  that  the  term  Bradon  land  has  . city  of  Winchester  was  founded.  The  county  is  bounded 
become  proverbial  in  the  countv  for  a barren  and  ungrate-  on  the  north  by  Berkshire,  on  the  east  by  Surrey  and 
ful  soil.b  Wiltshire  is  watered  by  the  Thames,  the  Upper  Sussex,  on  the  south  by  the  English  Channel,  and  on 
and  Lower  Avon,  and  several  other  rivers.  The  Deverill,  1 the  west  by  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire.  It  might  be 
like  the  Mole  in  Surrey,  loses  itself  more  than  a mile,  , compared  to  a square,  were  it  not  for  a triangular  pro- 
and  appears  again  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warminster,  jection  at  the  south-western  extremity.  Exclusively  of 
Salisbury,  the  see  of  a bishop,  and  the  capital  of  the  this  portion,  it  is  about  forty-two  miles  in  length,  and 
county,  is  situated  on  the  Upper  Avon,  by  which  and  its  thirty-eight  in  breadth.  Hampshire  is  distinguished  as 
tributary  streams  it  is  nearly  surrounded.  The  cathedral,  an  agricultural,  although  its  sea-coast  renders  it  also  an 
a fine  specimen  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  important  maritime  and  commercial  county.  There  are 
thirteenth  century,  is  a very  uniform  and  regular  edifice : several  different  kinds  of  soil,  but  chalk  forms  the  prin- 

its  spire,  reckoned  at  more  than  four  hundred  feet,  is  i cipal  ingredient  of  the  greater  part ; extensive  and  fertile 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  English  cathedral.  The  '!  rnarshv  lands  reach  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea. 
small  town  of  Amesbury* * *  may  be  mentioned  as  the  birth-  | The  borders  of  Dorsetshire  are  covered  with  sterile 
place  of  the  great  Addison,  and  also  on  account  of  its  ||  heaths,  but  abundant  crops  are  raised  on  those  of  Berk- 
vicinity  to  Stonehenge,  from  which  it  is  not  more  than  shire.  The  products  of  the  county  are  excellent  wheat, 
two  miles  distant.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  determine  ||  barley  and  the  ordinary  leguminous  plants ; hops,  which 
the  origin  of  this  stupendous  structure,  but  it  is  most  have  been  much  cultivated  of  late  years,  may  also  be 
probably  the  remains  of  a druidical  temple.  Seventeen  ||  reckoned  among  its  staple  commodities, 
huge  stones,  still  erect,  and  seven  others  lying  on  the  The  forests  in  Hampshire,  although  formerly  more 
ground,  form  the  outer  circle  of  the  fabric.  The  inner  « extensive  than  at  present,  are  too  remarkable  to  be 
circle,  about  eight  feet  from  the  outer,  consists  of  nine-  I passed  over  in  silence ; the  principal  are  the  forest  of 
teen  stones,  eight  of  which  have  fallen.  The  circumfer-  J Alice-Holt  and  Wolmer,  that  of  Eost-Bere,"  and  the 
ence  between  the  two  circles  is  about  three  hundred  feet ; New  Forest.  The  first,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  stones  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  from  the  county,  is  hounded  by  the  river  Wye  ;f  the  second 
six  to  seven  broad,  and  about  three  in  thickness.  The  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portsdown,  and  is  not  less 
whole  appears  to  have  been  encompassed  with  n trench,  . in  superficial  extent  than  16,000  acres;  the  last  or  the 
in  which  the  remains  of  three  entrances  may  still  be  | largest  received  the  name  of  the  New  Forest,  because  it 
traced.  Around  it  are  many  tumuli,  am!  in  some  of  was  added  to  the  others  by  William  the  Conqueror, 

* The  Cornbrash  (onr  of  the  upper  member*  of  the  lower  division  of  Avon  canal  at  Somington,  and  pa****  north-east,  at  the  foot  of  the 

the  Oolite*,)  a loon  nibbly  limretone,  of  a grey  or  bluiiih  colour.  In  chalk  hill*,  to  the  Thames  at  Abingdon.  It  is  connected  with  the 
Wiltshire  it  ia  known  by  the  name  of  the  cornbrash  or  coni.grit.  Thame*  and  Severn  canal,  by  a branch  to  Crirkladc.  The  Salisbury 
(Oonybeare  and  Phillip*,  p.  90S.) — P.  and  Southampton  canal  connect!  those  two  towns. — P, 

b navis’  Agricultural  Report  of  Wiltshire.  ( • The  forest  of  Alice-Holt  and  Wohorr  is  separated  into  two  por* 

r Ameahury,  or  Ambresbury. — P.  ] lions  by  intervening  private  property.  It  is  situated  on  the  borders 

4 The  Thames  and  iJcvero  canal  (already  mentioned)  crosses  the  of  Sumy  and  Sussex.  That  or  Here  extends  northward  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  county  by  Cricklade.  The  Kennet  and  Portsdown  hills,  near  Portsmouth.— P. 

Avon  eanalJalreadT  mentioned)  crosses  the  middle  of  tire  county  by  » The  Wey,  a branch  of  the  Thames  flowing  by  Guildford  ux 
Devizes.  The  Wiltshire  tnd  Berkshire  canal  leaves  the  Kennet  and  | Surrey. — P. 
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whose  injustice  in  dispossessing  the  inhabitants  of  their ! 
lands  and  houses,  was  supposed  to  have  been  avenged  by 
the  casual  deaths  of  his  sons  Richard  and  William  Rufus, 
and  his  grandson  Henry,  within  its  precincts.  It  stretches  , 
from  Godshill  to  the  sea,  and  the  space  which  it  occupies  1 
is  equal  to  more  than  92,000  acres.  The  forest  was 
principally  valuable  on  account  of  the  timber  with  which 
it  supplied  the  navy,  hut  of  late  years,  the  trees  fit  for 
that  purpose,  have  decreased  in  number. 

The  Isle  of  Wight,  situated  at  the  eastern  entrance  of 
Stadland  Bay,*  has  long  been  considered  one  of  the  most 
delightful  residences  in  Britain  ; it  is  twenty-two  miles  in  i 
length,  by  twelve  and  a half  in  breadth  ; it  contained  in 
1820,  31 ,106  inhabitants.  The  climate  is  very  mild,  the 
land  rich  and  fruitful,  and  some  of  the  sites,  remarkable 
for  their  beauty ; on  that  account  it  has  been  much  fre- 
quented during  the  fine  season.  The  mineral  products 
of  the  island  are  numerous ; chalk  is  used  as  a manure, 
while  limestone,  fullers-earth  and  two  kinds  of  ochre 
are  exported.  It  has  four  sides  which  are  nearly  recti-  ;j 
linear ; the  two  northern  front  England,  and  the  two  others 
the  open  sea.  It  forms  a natural  shelter  to  the  flourish- 
ing ports  and  excellent  roads  from  which  Hampshire  de- 
rives so  much  importance. 

Southampton  Water,  a large  and  deep  haven  in  which 
the  largest  vessels  may  sail,  lies  opposite  the  projecting 
angle  formed  by  the  two  northern  sides  of  (he  Isle 
of  Wight.  It  receives  the  waters  of  several  rivers, 
among  others,  the  Anton,  the  Itchin  and  the  Test. 
Southampton  is  built  on  its  shore  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Test  and  Itchin  ; it  was  formerly  considered  the  chief  town 
in  Hampshire,  which  is  still  called  the  county  of  South- 
ampton ; it  contains  at  present  13,353  inhabitants,  and 
reckons  about  187  ships,  measuring  more  than  10,000 
tons.  It  was  on  the  shore  near  Southampton,  that  king 
Canute  gave  his  flatterers  a memorable  reproof,  by  show- 
ing that  all  his  power  yielded  to  the  immutable  laws  of 
nature ; it  was  at  the  same  place  that  Henry  the  Fifth 
collected  his  forces  for  the  conquest  of  France.  The 

Present  inhabitants  carry  on  a considerable  trade  in  tim- 
er, hemp  and  tallow  with  the  north  of  Russia ; iu  wine  I 
and  fruit  with  Portugal ; and  in  iron,  lead,  coal  and  glass  | 
•with  Wales,  Newcastle,  and  different  parts  of  England. 
The  ship  owners  send  a number  of  vessels  every  year  to 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  and  a regular  communication 
is  established  between  Cherbourg  and  Southampton,  by 
means  of  packets. 

But  Portsmouth  is  by  far  the  most  important  maritime 
town  in  the  county,  nay  in  some  respects,  in  the  kingdom. 
Situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  island  of  Portsea,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  bay  termed  Portsmouth  harbour,  it  con- 
sists of  the  old  town  of  Portsmouth,  surrounded  with 
walls  and  fortifications,  and  the  new  town  of  Portsea, 
which  was  only  begun  about  a century  ago.  As  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  enlarge  Portsmouth  on  account  of 
the  walls  by  which  it  is  enclosed,  it  has  become  in  con- 
sequence less  populous  than  Portsea  ; they  may  be  said, 
however,  to  form  a single  town.  The  harbour  is  supe- 
rior in  size,  depth  and  security  to  any  other  in  the  king- 
dom ; it  is  not  much  broader  at  its  entrance  than  the 

• 1 do  not  find  any  notice  of  Stadland  Bay.  on  this  part  of  the  Kn*. 
Jjsh  coast-  Stndlan'd  Bay  i*  on  the  cant  r.oaat  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeok, 
b«t n Hand  fast  Point  on  the  «outh,  and  the  entrance  of  Poole  Har- 
bour on  the  north.  A large  bay  ia,  however,  formed  by  the  projection 
of  the  I»l«  of  Wight  on  the  ea*t.  and  the  laic  of  Purbeck  on  the  weal. 

Jn  the  north-weat  part  of  it,  Sludland  Bay  i«  situated. — P. 


Thames  at  London,  but  it  gradually  expands  into  a great 
width,  and  into  several  channels,  which  may  afford  a safe 
shelter  and  anchorage  to  almost  the  whole  British  navy. 
The  spacious  roadstead  of  Spithead,  between  Portsmouth 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  a thousand  ships  of  the 
line  may  ride  in  security,  forms  a great  addition  to  its 
harbour.  The  natural  advantages  of  its  position  have 
rendered  Portsmouth,  the  great  naval  arsenal  of  England, 
and  the  principal  station  of  the  British  fleet.  The  same 
place  has  been  rendered  impregnable  by  works  of  art, 
which  were  begun  at  a very  early  period,  continued  at 
distant  intervals,  and  not  completed  before  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third.  It  is  the  seat  of  a naval  college  and 
a school  of  naval  architecture,  of  which  the  governor  is 
the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  The  dock-yards  are  the 
most  complete  in  the  world  ; within  them  are  contained 
all  kinds  of  naval  and  military  stores,  and  all  the  neces- 
sary manufactories  for  the  supply  of  naval  equipments. 
Some  of  these  works  or  manufactories  may  be  mention- 
ed. The  ropery  is  a spacious  building,  three  stories 
high,  fifty-four  feet  broad,  and  a hundred  and  ninety-four 
long ; the  strongest  cables  are  made  there,  and  the  labour 
has  been  much  simplified  by  the  use  of  machinery.  The 
rigging-house  and  sail-loft  are  fine  structures  ; the  former 
occupying  nearly  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  sixty  in 
width  ; the  two  latter  400  feet.*  The  two  hemp-houses 
and  the  two  sea-store  houses  form  a line  of  building  800 
feci  long.  The  tarring  house  and  the  other  appendages  of 
the  ropery  are  on  the  same  scale.  The  anenor-forge,  a 
vast  building  in  which  anchors  weighing  a hundred  cwts. 
are  wrought,  may  remind  a stranger  of  the  fables  concern- 
ing the  work-shop  of  Vulcan  ; on  approaching  it,  the  ear  is 
stunned  with  a tremendous  noise ; it  is  impossible  to 
i examine  it  minutely  without  admiring  the  various  substi- 
tutes, w hich  ingenuity  has  devised  for  the  abridgment  of 
labour.  Contiguous  to  the  forge  are  an  iron-mill,  a cop- 
per-mill, and  a refinery,  in  which  the  old  copper  is  remelt- 
ed and  rolled,  and  where  cast-bolts,  gudgeons  and  other 
articles  of  the  same  metal  are  made.  The  wood-mills 
front  the  northern  dock  ; the  machinery  is  moved  by 
steam,  and  that  for  making  blocks,®  is  perhaps  as  curious 
and  worthy  of  attention  as  any  in  Portsmouth.  The 
gun-wharf  is  an  immense  depot  for  guns,  carronades  and 
mortars,  with  shot  and  shells  of  every  weight  and  size. 
The  victualling-office,  situated  in  the  Portsmouth  division 
of  the  town,  comprehends  several  extensive  ranges  of 
building,  among  others  a large  store-house  that  occupies 
the  whole  length  of  a street,  and  serves  as  a repository 
of  the  provisions  and  liquors  that  arc  used  in  the  navy. 
The  grain  for  the  consumption  of  the  mariners  and  the 
troops  is  ground  at  the  king’s  mill  on  the  Portsea  side ; 
it  is  turned  by  a stream  of  salt  water,  admitted  from  the 
harbour  at  full  tide,  and  let  off  at  low  water.  Such  are 
some  of  the  public  works  at  Portsmouth,  and  from  them 
a stranger  may  derive  some  notion  of  the  resources  of  a 
great  nation.  It  may  be  added  that  during  the  last  w*ar 
more  than  four  thousand  workmen  were  constantly  em- 
ployed in  I he  dock-yards. 

Fare  ham,  at  the  head  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  has  be- 
come a place  of  consequence  from  its  connexion  with 

* The  range  of  Biorehouses  on  the  north-eaat  ia  about  600  feet  long , 
and  the  ml -toft  and  rigging-loft  are  also  huge  buildings,  both  400  fret 
lone.  (Ed.  Ene.>—  P. 

« Invented  by  M.  Brunei,  engineer  of  the  Thamea  tunnel. — r. 
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the  town.  Sloops  and  smaller  vessels  are  built  in  it,  and 
the  inhabitants  carry  on  a considerable  trade  in  corn  and 
coals.  Gosport  at  the  mouth  of  the  same  harbour,*  is  a 
populous  town,  inhabited  chiefly  by  sailors  and  artificers, 
it  contains  a large  naval  hospital,*  extensive  barracks, 
docks  and  wharfs  for  merchant  vessels.  The  produce 
of  the  neighbouring  country  supplies  in  part  the  demand 
created  by  the  government  establishments  in  these  places 
and  in  Portsmouth. 

The  ancient  city  of  Winchester  is  the  only  other  place 
in  Hampshire,  that  requires  to  be  mentioned.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  whole  country  during  the  reign  of  the  Saxon 
king  Egbert ; it  became  at  a later  period  the  great  empo- 
rium of  the  wool  trade,  but  it  is  long  since  its  commerce 
has  fallen  into  decay.  It  declined  after  the  dissolution 
of  its  monastery  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  it  suffered 
greatly  in  the  course  of  the  civil  wars.  It  stands  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  a hill  above  the  river  lie  bin  ; it  seems 
to  have  derived  it3  original  name  of  Caer  Gwent  or  the 
H hite  City%  from  the  chalky  cliffs  which  surround  it. 
Although  the  streets  are  spacious  and  well  aired,  Win- 
chester has  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  city.  The 
cathedral  is  as  remarkable  for  the  antiquity  of  its  foun- 
dation, as  for  the  splendor  of  its  architecture.  It  occupies 
probably  the  site  of  a building  raised  by  the  zeal  and  piety 
of  the  Saxons.  It  was  much  altered  and  improved  in 
succeeding  ages,  and  Bishop  Fox  rebuilt  it  according  to 
its  present  form  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  length 
of  the  building  is  515  feet ; and  among  the  distinguished 
prelates  of  Winchester,  may  be  mentioned  William  of 
Wykeham,  William  of  Wainfleet,  Fox  and  cardinal 
Beaufort,  whose  shrines  are  works  of  great  magnificence 
and  beauty. 

The  college  of  Winchester,  founded  by  William  of 
Wykeham,  has  now  become  one  of  the  great  public 
schools  in  England.  The  building  is  divided  by  two 
courts ; the  entrance  to  one  of  them  is  under  a large 
gate-way,  adorned  with  busts  of  the  founder  and  Edward 
the  Third ; the  other  is  admired  for  its  niches  and  pin- 
nacled canopies : the  chapel  and  hall,  which  form  the 
south  wing,  are  supported  by  massive  buttresses.  The 
college  is  founded  for  a warden,  ten  fellows,  seventy 
scholars,  three  chaplains,  and  six  choristers,  with  masters 
and  subordinate  officers.  A building  has  been  erected 
on  the  west  of  it  for  students  not  on  the  foundation. 
Although  our  limits  prevent  us  from  mentioning  the  other 
public  buildings  in  Winchester,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  chapel  of  the  ancient  castle  contains  what  is  denom- 
inated Arthur’s  Round  Table,  one  of  the  few  memorials, 
whether  counterfeit  or  real,  that  still  remain  in  England 
of  chivalrous  times. 

The  Isle  of  Wight,  it  has  already  been  observed,  is 
under  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  Hampshire ; it  is  divided 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  river  Medina,  which 
rises  in  the  southern  angle,  and  discharges  itself  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  liie  island  ; lienee  the  divisions  of 
East  and  West  Medina.  The  southern  coast  is  edged 
with  steep  cliffs  of  chalk  and  limestone,  hollowed  out  in 
many  places  into  caverns.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Lawrence,  a large  tract  has  fallen  from  the  summit,  and 
formed  the  romantic  ledge,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Undercliff.  The  western  side  is  fenced  with  ridges  of  rocks, 

* On  Ike  wtst  aide,  opposite  Portsmouth. — P. 


of  which  the  moat  remarkable  are  those  that  from  their 
sharp  extremities,  have  been  called  the  Needles.  The 
safe  roadstead  of  St.  Helens  ts  situated  off  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island. 

Newport,  the  principal  town,  is  a place  of  considera- 
ble population.  The  work-people  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  starch  and  hair-powder,  and  also  in 
making  biscuit  for  the  nary.  Carisbrook  castle,  at  a short 
distance  from  Newport,  was  in  former  times  an  important 
fortress ; it  has  now  become  the  residence  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  island.  It  was  rendered  memorable  as  the 
place  where  Charles  the  First  was  confined  more  than  a 
year,  while  a prisoner  of  the  parliament.  The  former  im- 
portance of  the  borough  of  Yarmouth,  now  little  better  than 
I a fishing  village,  is  attested  by  its  privilege  of  returning 
two  members  to  parliament. 

The  county  ol  Sussex  forms  a long  stripe  of  land  on 
, the  southern  coast ; it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Surrey 
and  Kent,  on  the  south  by  the  English  Channel,  which 
together  with  Kent,  forms  also  its  narrow  eastern  boun- 
dary*, and  on  the  west  by  Hampshire.  It  measures  more 
than  seventy  miles  from  east  to  west,  while  its  mean 
, breadth  is  less  than  twenty ; it  is  equal  in  superficial  ex- 
! tent  to  1461  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  six  rapes, 

{ a division  peculiar  to  Sussex  ; the  western  are  Chichester, 

1 Arundel  and  Bntmber ; the  eastern  are  Lewes,  Pevensey 
and  Hastings  ; these  are  again  subdivided  into  sixty-five 
j hundreds. 

The  soil  varies  between  chalk,  clay,  loam,  sand  and 
| gravel,  according  as  each  of  these  substances  predomi— 

I nates.  The  northern  and  middle  portions  are  of  the 
same  nature,  and  may  be  said  to  form  a continuation  of 
the  Wealds  in  Kent ; they  were  formerly  wholly  covered 
I with  forests,  and  although  many  of  them  have  been  de- 

■ strayed,  the  country  still  abounds  with  lofty  trees  ; indeed 
| the  oaks  of  Sussex  are  said  to  be  better  and  more  no- 
J raerous  than  those  of  most  counties ; they  succeed  best 
| in  the  stiff  clay  on  the  Wealds  ; the  chalk-hills  are 
I equal  I v noted  for  tlieir  beech  trees. 

A ndge  of  hills,  extending  in  a north-westerly  direc- 
tion, is  composed  of  gritstone,  limestone  and  iron-ore. 

I A rich  tract  of  arable  and  meadow  land  forms  a narrow 
• belt  below  the  middle  of  the  county  ; beyond  it  an?  the 
I downs,  a range  of  green  open  hills,  affording  excellent 
pasture  to  sheep.  It  is  in  this  tract,  between  Lewes  and 
j the  sea,  that  the  South  Down  sheep  are  reared.  Differ- 
j ent  parts  of  Sussex  are  equally  famous  for  their  cattle, 
i and  in  no  other  county  are  so  many  oxen  used  in  agricul- 
I ture.  There  were  at  one  time  many  iron  works  in  the 
I same  county,  and  much  charcoal  was  used  in  smelting 
j the  ore  ; in  this  way  the  woods  were  gradually  diminish- 
|:  ed.  The  same  branch  of  industry'  is  now  abandoned ; 

I the  works,  from  the  comparatively  late  improvements  in 
| smelting  the  metal  with  pit  coal,  are  now  confined  to  the 
j counties,  which  abound  both  in  the  cheaper  fuel  and  in 
iron-ore.  The  products  of  Sussex  are  hops,  coni,  wool, 

■ cattle,  timber,  marl  and  limestone. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Adur,  the  Arun  and  the 
Ouse,  the  latter  a name  common  to  other  streams  in  Eng- 
land. They  rise  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and 
i after  dividing  the  chalk  hills  into  four  or  five  different 
: portions,  discharge  themselves  into  the  Channel ; the  first 

i b The  Royal  IIo*pkuU  at  Mauler,  for  tick  and  wounded  women — P. 
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at  Newhaven,  the  second  near  Shoreham,  and  the  third  1 
at  little  Hampton.*  Although  by  no  means  large,  they 
have  been  of  the  greatest  utility  in  affording  connecting 
points  to  the  different  canals  which  have  been  undertaken 
or  are  already  completed. 

There  are  few  populous  towns  in  Sussex,  and  the  most 
important  are  situated  at  a short  distance  from  the  sea.  i 
Chichester,  the  capital,  is  the  seat  of  a diocese,  which 
was  transferred  to  it  from  Selsey  in  the  reign  of  William  I 
the  Conqueror.  The  cathedral  having  been  destroyed  | 
by  fire,  a second  was  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  which  j 
has  been  at  different  times  enlarged  and  repaired.  It  is  j 
an  elegant  Gothic  edifice,  in  the  form  of  a cross,  with  h 
spire  nearly  three  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  town  con-  ! 
ststs  principally  of  four  broad  and  well  paved  streets,  that  , 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles ; it  claims  some  de- 
gree of  antiquity,  for  it  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Cissa,  the  second  king  of  the  South  Saxons.  Traces  of 
an  earlier  period  may  be  observed  in  the  neighbourhood. 
A Roman  pavement  was  discovered  in  Chichester  in  1747, 
and  the  Brell,b  near  the  city,  is  the  site  of  a Roman 
camp,  supposed  to  have  been  raised  by  Vespasian,  ami 
which  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  must  have  been  a work 
of  considerable  difficulty.  The  finely  situated  town  of 
Arundel,  on  the  Arun,  was  formerly  ranked  with  the 
strong  places  in  England ; it  possesses  a harbour, 
where  many  small  vessels  are  loaded  with  timber  for  the 
dock-yards.  Horsham,  on  a branch  of  the  same  river, 
near  the  Surrey  border,  derives  its  name  from  Horsa,  the 
brother  of  Hengist,  by  whom  it  is  said  to  have  been 
founded.  It  is  now  a populous  borough,  in  which  the 
spring  assizes  are  held  ; it  is  also  the  seat  of  the  county 
jail,  a modem  and  commodious  building.  Extensive 
barracks,  and  a large  magazine  of  arms,  are  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Lewes,  on  the  river  Ouse,  odc 
of  the  few  populous  places  in  the  county,  has  become 
important  from  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  from  its 
cannon  founderies,and  from  its  com  and  paper  mills.  It  I 
was  the  scene  of  a destructive  battle  between  Henry  the 
Third  and  the  barons,  in  which  the  former  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner. 

Although  Hastings  is  still  the  first  in  rank  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  it  lias  fallen  into  decay  ; it  now  possesses  a welch- 
ed harbour,  and  the  only  method  by  which  ships  can  be 
secured  from  the  waves,  is  by  drawing  them  on  the  beach. 
It  may  also  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  connexion 
with  a remarkable  event  in  English  history.  William  the 
Conqueror  is  supposed  to  have  landed  with  his  fleet  near 
Pevensey.  and,  after  burning  his  ships,  to  have  as- 
sembled his  army  at  Hastings,  whence  he  marched  to 
battle  in  an  adjacent  plain.  Harold  lost  his  crown  and 
his  life,  while  fifteen  thousand  of  the  victors,  and  many 
more  of  the  vanquished,  were  slain. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  Brighthelmstone  or  Brighton 
was  inhabited  by  fishermen ; it  has  now  become  a pop- 
ulous town,  and  a place  of  fashionable  resort  in  the  sum- 
mer season.  The  preference  given  to  it  for  sea-bathing 
was  derived  from  its  vicinity  to  the  metropolis,  and  from 
its  healthful  situation  ; but  the  principal  cause  of  the 
great  extension  of  Brighton,  must  be  attributed  to  the 

* The  Adtir  enter*  the  Channel  a little  below  New  Shoreham;  the 
Arun.  at  Little  Hampton  : ami  the  Oeae,  at  Newliarvn. — P, 

b Bhle  (Camden.)  Drill  (Lnckombe.) — P. 

* T rotting  (Trotton,)  a Tillage  near  Petworth.  Tooting  i*  in  Surrey, 
rxcnr  London.— P. 


choice  made  of  it  as  a summer  residence  by  George  the 
Fourth,  when  prince  regent,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
marine  pavilion  was  built  at  a vast  expense.  In  con- 
formity to  an  act  passed  in  1821,  a long  and  convenient 
chain  suspension-pier  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbour 
was  erected.  Brighton  is  much  benefited  by  the  nu- 
merous travellers  to  France,  embarking  there  on  board 
the  steam-packets  to  Dieppe,  and  proceeding  onwards 
through  Rouen  to  Paris,  the  distance  by  land  being  much 
shorter  than  by  the  route  through  Calais.  It  was  at 
Brighton  that  Charles  the  Second  embarked  for  France, 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester  in  1651. 

Two  individuals,  who  have  shed  a lustre  on  English 
literature,  were  natives  of  Sussex.  Collins  was  bom  in 
Chichester  about  the  year  1720.  The  great  and  unfor- 
tunate Otway,  without  a rival  in  the  pathetic,  was  bom 
at  Tooting*  in  1651  ; he  died  of  want  in  1685. 

Kent,  the  next  county  we  shall  mention,  is  about  sixty- 
three  miles  long,  and  nearly  forty  broad.  The  whole 
area  is  about  1537  square  miles,  or  983,680  acres  ; of 
these,  about  500,000  arc  arable,  and  300,000  pasture 
lands  ; the  remainder  consists  of  bon  grounds,  woods  and 
marshes.  The  soil  is  different  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.  The  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Thames  is  low  and  marshy  ; but  chalky  heights  rise  at  no 
great  distance  from  its  banks.  A hard  and  unfruitful  soil 
extends  to  the  north-eastern  extremity,  and  thence  round 
to  Dover,  forming  the  lofty  white  cliffs  which  bound  the 
island,  and  exhibiting  from  the  sea  that  striking  appear- 
ance, from  which  the  indent  name  of  Albion  was  de- 
rived. The  southern  part  of  Kent,  or  the  Weald,  Is  a flat 
woody  tract,  of  a clayey  soil,  fruitful,  but  unwholesome  on 
account  of  its  great  moisture.  The  midland  and  western 
districts  arc  intersected  by  hills  and  dales,  arable  and  pas- 
ture lands,  equal  in  fertility  to  any  part  of  England. 

Kent  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural  county ; it 
abounds  in  com  ; its  other  products  are  largo  oxen,  pi^s, 
hops,  fruit,  particularly  cherries,  apples  and  filberts,  with 
which  the  London  market  is  supplied,  woad  and  mad- 
der for  dyeing,  samphire,  hemp,  and  oak  timber.  The 
manufactures  are  of  secondary  importance.  Dartford 
and  Feversham,  however,  are  famed  for  their  powder- 
mills  ; Maidstone  and  Dover,  for  their  paper-mills.  One 
of  the  largest  flour-mills  in  the  kingdom  is  to  be  seen  in 
Canterbury,  and  there  are  also  in  the  same  place,  silk, 
cotton  and  worsted  manufactories.  The  art  of  bloach- 
ing  and  printing  calicoes  furnishes  employment  to  many 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crayford.  Iron  furnaces,  cop- 
I perasand  salt  works,  have  been  erected  in  different  parts 
of  the  Wealds  ;4  lastly,  a great  quantity  of  coarse  cloth 
for  packing  hops,  is  made  in  several  parts  of  the  county. 

The  sea-ooast,  the  Downs,  the  dangerous  Goodwin 
Sands,  and  other  places,  illustrative  of  the  physical  ge- 
ography of  Kent,  have  been  already  mentioned,  but  no 
notice  has  been  taken  of  some  of  the  remarkable  towns  in 
the  county,  and  of  these  the  number  is  sufficiently  great. 

! Dover,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  South  Foreland,  is 
nearer  the  continent  than  any  other  of  the  British  ports, 
the  breadth  of  the  Channel  between  it  and  Calais  being 
only  seven  leagues ; it  is  on  that  account  much  frequented 

* Tbera  arc  *olt- work*  near  Sandwich  and  in  the  Die  of  Grain  [con- 
sequently on  the  co**t ;]  Urge  copper**  work*  at  Whit*  table  [on  the 
coaat,  north  of  Canterbury]  and  Deptford  [on  the  Thame*,  near  Lon- 
don ;}  and  in  that  port  of  the  Weald  which  border*  on  Sussex,  there 
are  furnace*  for  caatirigiron.  (Ed.  Enc.  art  Kent.) — P. 
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by  the  travellers  who  visit  France  ; for  their  accommo- 
dation not  fewer  than  thirty  regular  packets  have  been 
established,  and  many  of  them  are  steam  vessels.  The 
town  appears  to  have  been  a place  of  some  consequence 
in  the  earliest  times ; it  was  the  Dour  of  the  Britons,* 
the  Dubris  of  the  Romans, b and  the  Dovrc  of  the  Sax- 
ons.' It  is  mentioned  in  history  as  a place  of  the  great- 
est importance  at  so  early  a period  as  the  .Norman  con- 

fucst ; in  a later  age  it  was  often  called  the  Clavii  it 
Icpagulum  tortus  Regni .4  The  ancient  castle  is  by 
some  supposed*  to  have  been  built  by  Julius  Cesar, 
while  others  believe  that  it  was  founded  by  Claudius.  It 
was  long  deemed  impregnable,  but  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First,  Drake,  a zealous  republican,  formed  a plan  to 
seize  the  garrison.  Accompanied  at  midnight  by  ten  or 
twelve  men,  they  reached  by  means  of  ropes  and  scaling 
ladders,  the  top  of  the  high  cliff  without  being  discovered. 
Having  despatched  the  sentinel,  they  threw  open  the 
gates,  and  the  garrison,  who  were  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
supposing  themselves  to  be  attacked  by  superior  num- 
bers, surrendered  this  important  castle  to  a handful  of 
desperate  men.  The  recent  improvements  connected 
with  the  fortress  are  the  subterranean  works  and  case- 
ments, capable  of  containing  2000  men.  The  town  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  the  upper  of  which  is  called  the  Town, 
and  the  other  the  Pier ; they  arc  connected  by  Snares- 
gate,  a long  and  narrow  street,  so  named  from  the  lofty 
rocks  that  overhang  it,  and  menace  the  inhabitants  witli 
destruction. 

A remarkable  pile  of  dry  bones,  twenty-eight  feet  in 
length,  six  in  breadth,  and  eight  in  height,  is  to  be  seen 
at  some  leagues  westward  of  Dover,  in  a vault  under  the 
church  of  Hythe.  According  to  an  inscription,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  the  remains  of  Danes  and  Britons,  who  were 
slain  in  battle  near  the  place,  before  the  invasion  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  The  principal  canal  in  the  county 
is  a military  work  constructed  along  Romney  marsh,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hythe.*  It  is  thirty-two  yards 
in  width  and  six  in  depth,  with  a raised  bank  or  breast- 
work to  defend  the  soldiers.  Although  Hythe  has 
fallen  into  decay  by  the  filling  up  of  its  harbour,  it  retains 
the  privilege  of  sending  two  representatives  to  parliament. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Romney  ; its  harbour  is  de- 
stroyed, but  in  its  corporation,  consisting  of  twenty-one 
persons,  is  vested  the  right  of  returning  two  members. 

The  ancient  town  of  Sandwich  was  once  a flourishing 
port,  but  from  the  influx  of  sand,  the  harbour  is  only 
accessible  to  small  coasting  vessels.  After  its  prosperity 
was  destroyed,  many  refugees  from  the  Low-Countries 
repaired  to  it ; they  established  manufactories  of  baize 
and  other  cloths  in  the  town.  Among  these  emigrants 
were  some  gardeners,  who  finding  the  neighbouring  land 
well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  applied  j 
their  skill  to  that  purpose,  and  succeeded  so  well  that 
the  vicinity  is  still  distinguished  for  the  production  of 
garden  seeds,  which  with  several  other  products  are  ex- 
ported from  Sandwich. 

The  seaport  of  Deal,  between  the  North  and  South 


II  Forelands,  contains  about  7000  inhabitants.  It  is  sup- 
osed  to  have  been  the  Dola  of  the  ancients,  where 
ulius  Cesar  landed  on  his  first  invasion  of  Britain.  It 
, has  no  harbour,  but  the  Downs,  or  that  part  of  the  sea 
between  the  shore  and  the  Godwin  Sands,  about  eight 
miles  in  length,  and  varying  in  depth  from  eight  to  twelve 
fathoms,  afford  generally  a secure  station  for  vessels. 
Homeward  and  outward  bound  ships  of  war  anchor  there 
to  put  in  letters,  set  passengers  on  shore,  take  in  pro- 
visions, or  wait  for  orders.  The  coast  is  defended  by  bat- 
teries and  martello  towers,  constructed  during  the  late  war, 
on  eminences  which  command  every  access  to  the  shore. 
The  town  is  not  included  among  the  Cinque  Ports ; it  is 
supposed,  however,  to  depend  on  Sandwich  ; the  streets 
in  die  upper  part  are  spacious  and  well  built,  while  the 
lower  arc  narrow,  irregular  and  dirty.  The  most  impor- 
tant institutions  are  a naval  hospital  and  a house  ol  in- 
dustry. It  was  at  Deal  that  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  fa- 
mous impostor,  landed  when  he  personated  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  vicinity  of  the  Godwin  Sands  renders  the 
: frequent  service  of  pilots  indispensable,  and  those  of 
| Deal  are  distinguished  for  their  boldness  and  activity, 

I qualities  which  they  have  acquired  by  often  assisting  ves- 
sels in  distress. 

Of  the  inland  towns  in  Kent,  the  first  in  importance  is 
the  ancient  city  of  Canterbury,  the  capital  of  trie  county, 
and  the  metropolitan  see  of  all  England  ; it  was  the 
Caer-Kcnt  of  the  Britons,  and  the  Durovcmum  of  the 
Romans.  It  is  situated  in  a pleasant  valley , between  hills 
Ij  of  moderate  height,  watered  by  numerous  springs,  and 
j by  the  Stour,  which  divides  itself  into  several  small 
streams,  and  forms  different  islands,  on  one  of  which  the 
western  part  of  the  town  has  been  built.  Pope  Gregory 
| sent  a number  of  Benedictine  Monks  with  Augustine  at 
1 their  head  to  Ethclbert,  king  of  Kent,  for  the  purpose 
, of  converting  the  king  and  liis  people  to  Christianity. 
The  conversion  of  Ethclbert  took  place  in  the  year  597  ; 
it  was  followed  by  the  installation  of  Augustine  as 
bishop  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  ; since  that  time  it  has 
I been  in  possession  of  the  primacy.  The  strong  military 
| causeways  leading  from  Canterbury  to  Dover  and 
Lymno/  as  well  as  many  Roman  relics  and  coins  which 
have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  attest  its 
importance  at  an  earlier  period.  The  whole  city  was 
made  over  to  the  bishops  by  William  Rufus,  but  its  rep- 
utation for  sanctity  was  greatly  increased  by  the  murder 
of  Thomas-a-Becket  in  1170.  The  offerings  of  kings, 
nobles  and  other  pilgrims  at  the  shrine  of  the  martyr 
wrere  so  numerous,  that  the  whole  church  and  the 
chapel  in  which  his  remains  were  interred,  glit- 
tered with  jewels.  Henry  the  Eighth  seized  all  these 
treasures,  and  by  his  orders  the  bones  of  the  saint  were 
burnt  to  ashes.  The  present  cathedral  was  commenced 
i about  the  year  1174,  but  was  not  completed  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  Kings  and  princes,  among 
w'hom  are  Henry  the  Fourth  and  the  Black  Prince,  and 
also  cardinals  and  bishops,  are  interred  in  it.  It  was  much 
injured  during  the  civil  wars,  and  Cromwell  converted 


* Derived  by  William  Lamhard  from  Dvfyrrkn,  a British  word  aig-  • It  extends  from  Randgate,  nearly  in  a straight  direction,  along  the 

'nifying  a steep  place.  (Camden's  Britannia,  p.  247.V— P.  roast,  till  it  passes  Hythe,  when  it  follows  the  course  of  the  hills  which 

k Portut  thiiris,  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonme. — r.  skirt  the  marshes  [Romney  Marsh,]  and  terminates  at  Clifiend  in 

' CalM  by  the  Saxons,  Dorfa  and  Dcfris  [ Dofra , Camden,]  and  in  i Sussex,  a distance  of  about  23  miles.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

Domesday  Book,  Dor+rt.  (Rees'  Cye.) — P-  I * Lymme,  I.imine  (Luckorabel — the  Port**  Lrmonis  of  Antoninus  ; 

* The  key  and  bar  of  the  whole  kingdom.  1 on  the  coast  between  Hythe  and  Romney.  The  Roman  road,  called 
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it  into  a stable  for  his  dragoons;  it  was  imperfectly  re- 
paired after  the  Restoration.  Built  in  the  form  of  a 
double  cross,  it  is  about  514  feet  in  length  within  the 
walls,  and  178  in  breadth  ; the  height  of  tne  vaulted  roof 
is  equal  to  80,  and  that  of  the  great  tower  to  235  feet.  [ 

The  diocese  of  Canterbury  contains  257  parishes, 
besides  chapels  in  Kent,  and  about  a hundred  more  in 
other  dioceses  ; the  last  arc  called  peculiars  from  an 
ancient  privilege  of  the  see,  by  which  wheresoever  the 
archbishop  had  manors  or  advowsons,  the  jmrishes  were 
exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  of  the 
diocese,  and  transferred  to  that  of  Canterbury.  The 
archbishop  is  primate  and  metropolitan  of  all  England  ; 
he  is  the  first  peer  of  the  realm,  taking  precedence  of  all 
the  great  officers  of  state,  and  of  all  dukes  not  of  the 
blood-royal.  At  coronations,  he  places  the  crown  on 
the  king's  head,  and  wherever  the  court  may  be,  the 
king  and  queen  are  his  parishioners.  The  bishop  of 
London  is  his  provincial  dean,  the  bishop  of  Winchester 
his  subdean,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  his  chancellor,  and  I 
the  bishop  of  Rochester  his  chaplain.* 

The  city  of  Canterbury  is  ol  an  oval  shape,  and  the 
four  principal  streets  are  built  in  the  form  of  a cross.  It 
is  divided  into  six  wards,  which  are  subdivided  into  21 
streets,  56  lanes  and  62  alleys. 

The  Thames  bounds  the  county  on  the  north ; the 
next  river  in  point  of  size  is  the  Medway  ; it  throws 
itself  into  the  former  near  its  mouth,  between  the  isles 
of  Grain  and  Sheppey,  at  some  leagues  below  Roches- 
ter, a town  in  which  the  most  remarkable  structures  are 
a cathedral  and  a stone  bridge  560  feet  in  length.  A 
long  row  of  buildings  on  a gentle  eminence,  called  the 
Bank,  unites  the  town  of  Rochester  with  that  of  Chat- 
ham. The  last  place  is  well  known  for  its  naval  arsenal, 
the  large  buildings  connected  with  it,  and  its  docks  de- 
fended by  strong  and  extensive  fortifications.  The  dock- 
yard is  one  of  the  largest  in  England,  and  some  of  the 
largest  ships  in  the  navy  have  been  built  in  it.  The 
Ordnance  Wharf,  in  which  all  kinds  of  naval  stores  arc 
deposited,  is  adjacent  to  these  works,  and  in  order  that 
they  might  be  better  secured,  the  Lines,  a series  of  for- 
tifications, were  erected  according  to  act  of  parliament  in 
the  year  1758.  It  was  to  guard  against  the  danger  of 
an  invasion  that  these  fortifications  were  raised,  and  if 
they  had  been  built  in  the  time  of  De  Ruyter,  he  might 
have  found  it  impracticable  either  to  destroy  the  arsenal, 
or  to  burn  the  ships.  Although  the  present  town  may 
be  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Charles  the  Second,  it 
is  not  remarkable  for  regularity. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  at  the  distance  of  eight  ] 
miles  to  the  cast  of  London,  is  situated  the  town  of  i 
Woolwich.  Henry  the  Eighth  rendered  it  an  important  ] 
place  by  building  a royal  dock,  that  has  been  gradually 
enlarged,  and  is  now  provided  with  every  convenience  i 
for  building  mcm-of-war,  of  which  it  has  sent  out  many  i 
first-rates.  But  Woolwich  is  still  better  known  as  a 1 
royal  arsenal,  and  as  the  principal  depository  of  naval  t 
and  military  ordnance  ; it  contains  also  an  excellent  c 
foundery  for  cannon,  and  a laboratory  for  cartridges  and  s 
all  sorts  of  fire-works.  It  was  selected  on  that  account  1 
as  a fit  place  for  an  academy,  or  place  of  education  for 
young  men  destined  to  the  service  of  the  artillery  and  r 


engineers.  From  these  buildings,  and  also  from  exten- 
sive artillery  barracks,  the  town  has  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  a large  fortress. 

Greenwich  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  at  no 
[ great  distance  from  the  last  town,  has  several  claims  to 
celebrity.  It  was  a royal  residence  at  an  early  period ; 
a palace  was  built,  and  a park  enclosed  by  Humphrey, 
duke  of  Gloucester,  and  it  became  afterwards  a favourite 
residence  of  several  sovereigns.  It  was  at  Greenwich 
that  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  daughters,  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  were  born.  As  the  palace  was  in  a ruinous 
state  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  Charles  the  Second 
caused  it  to  be  taken  down,  w ith  the  intention  of  erecting 
another  and  more  magnificent  edifice  on  its  site.  One 
wing  of  the  building  was  finished  in  his  time,  and  there 
the  king  used  occasionally  to  reside.  In  the  reign  of 
William  the  Third  a design  was  fonned  of  founding  an 
hospital  for  aged  and  disabled  seamen ; on  the  recom- 
I mendation  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  unfinished 
I palace  was  enlarged  and  fitted  for  the  purpose.  Such 
is  the  origin  of  Greenwich  hospital,  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  England,  and  sufficiently  spacious  to  contain 
a thousand  pensioners,  nurses  and  boys.  The  park,  in- 
tended as  an  appendage  to  the  palace,  was  laid  out  by 
Le  Notre  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  Green- 
wich observatory  is  built  on  one  of  its  most  command- 
ing stations,  the  site  of  an  old  tower  erected  by  Duke 
Humphrey.  The  eminent  men  who  have  filled  the  office 
of  astronomer  royal,  have  conferred  on  it  a high  degree 
of  celebrity,  and  Greenwich  is  still  the  first  meridian  on 
the  English  charts. 

It  is  necessary  to  omit  several  places  of  secondary 
importance  in  the  county  of  Kent.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  naval  works  at  Deptford  occupy  an 
extent  of  32  acres.  The  town  is  watered  by  the  small 
river  Ravens  worth/  near  its  junction  with  the  Thames  ; 
the  works  consist  of  two  wet  docks,  the  one  single,  the 
other  double,  three  slips,  a basin,  and  two  ponds  for 
masts,  with  store-houses  and  the  various  works  for 
anchors,  cables,  masts,  blocks  and  the  other  implements 
of  naval  architecture.  The  manor-house  of  Say's  Court, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  work-house  of  St.  Nicholas, 
was  the  residence  ol  Peter  the  Great  when  he  worked 
as  a ship-wright  at  Deptford.  It  was  in  the  same  place 
that  the  celebrated  Drake  was  visited  in  1581  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  who  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  gave  him  the  world  and  a ship  for  his  arms. 

Of  Gravesend  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  it 
is  considered  the  head  of  the  port  of  London ; it  is  the 
place  where  the  outward  bound  ships  remain  until  they 
are  visited  by  the  custom-house  officers,  and  at  which 
passengers  commonly  embark  and  land. 

Kent  retains  the  name  of  the  people*  who  inhabited 
it  in  the  time  of  Carsar;  their  territory  was  divided 
into  four  small  kingdoms,  which  were  united  during  the 
Heptarchy.  The  Saxon  kings  held  their  court  at  Can- 
terbury ; after  the  conquest  by  the  Normans,  it  was  the 
only  part  of  the  kingdom  that  preserved  its  ancient  laws 
and  usages,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  were  gavel- 
kind and  a complete  exemption  from  vassalage. 

Although  Middlesex  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  counties  in  England,  it  is  by  no  means 
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largo  ; indeed  it  does  noi  contain  more  than  282  square 
miles.  It  is  contiguous  to  the  county  of  Hertford  on  the 
north,  while  it  is  separated  on  the  east  from  Essex  by  the 
Lea,  on  the  south  from  Surrey  and  Kent  by  the  Thames, 
and  on  the  west  from  Buckinghamshire  by  the  Coin.  It 
contains  about  180,480  acres;  of  these,  100,000  are 
pasture,  40,000  are  arable,  and  not  fewer  titan  15,000 
are  laid  out  in  market  gardens  for  the  supply  of  the  ‘ 
metropolis.  Much  of  the  clay  round  Lontion  is  made 
into  bricks  ; an  acre  is  said  to  yield  about  a million,  and 
their  value  to  amount  to  £500.  But  the  greater  part 
of  the  land  has  been  converted  into  rich  pasturage  ; there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  8500  milch  cows  are  kept  in 
Middlesex,  and  1500  in  Keul  and  Surrey  for  the  supply 
of  the  inhabitants  of  London.  To  obtain  hay  for  the 
London  market  is  the  principal  object  of  the  farmers  in 
the  county,  and  they  raise  annually  on  an  average  a 
quantity  sufficient  for  30, 000  horses. 

Middlesex  participates  in  all  the  advantages  of  inland 
navigation.  The  immense  line  of  canals  and  rivers,  that 
extend  along  and  across  the  kingdom,  communicate  with 
the  Thames  and  Ijondon  by  means  of  the  Grand  June* 
tion,  which  enters  the  county  from  the  north  at  Rick- 
mans worth,  and  fulls  into  the  Thames  at  Brentford 
above,  and  at  Limehouse  below,  the  metropolis.  Another 
branch  terminates  at  Paddington  on  the  north-east  of  the 
former. 

The  verdant  fields  and  the  woods  extending  along  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  almost  to  the  gates  of  London, 
form  a singular  contrast  with  the  movement  and  activity 
on  the  river,  with  unnumbered  masts  apparently  rising 
from  the  water.  Other  signs  announce  at  a greater  dis- 
tance from  the  metropolis,  the  capital  of  a powerful  em- 
pire, the  most  populous  city  in  Europe,  and  the  most  j 
commercial  in  the  world.  The  last  assertion  may  be 
easily  confirmed ; indeed  the  proofs  of  it  may  appear  to 
be  exaggerated.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  total 
value  of  property  annually  shipped  and  unshipped  on  the 
Thames,  is  upwards  of  £70,000,000;  and  that  in  addition 
to  the  crews  of  the  vessels,  8000  watermen  and  4000 
barges  are  employed  in  lading  and  unlading  ships.  The 
average  number  of  British  ships  and  vessels  always  lying 
in  the  Thames  and  docks  is  aoout  13,000.  It  is  not  less 
certain  that  about  a thousand  steam-vessels  sail  to  and 
from  London  in  the  course  of  the  year.  As  to  the  inland 
trade,  40,000  waggons  and  other  heavy  carriages  enter 
or  leave  the  metropolis  annually,  and  the  value  of  the 
goods,  which  are  thus  transported,  is  not  less  than 
£50,000,000.  If  £10,000,000  bo  added  at  the  value 
of  goods  otherwise  conveyed  to  and  from  London,  and 
of  the  cattle  and  sheep  driven  to  it,  the  annual  amount 
of  the  trade  mav  be  estimated  at  £130.000,000.  This 
does  not  include  the  various  private  methods  of  inter- 
course with  the  capital,  nor  the  fifteen  hundred  methods 
of  leaving  London  by  stage  coaches  and  other  public 
conveyances  in  the  course  of  a day,  nor  the  mail  coach 
establishment  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  small 
parcels  and  letters,  the  most  expeditious  mode  of  travel- 
ling ever  carried  into  effect  in  any  country,  communi- 
cating with  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  travelling 
continually  day  and  night  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour.* 


The  foundation  of  London  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  According  to 
Tacitus,  it  was  the  great  mart  of  British  trade  and  com- 
merce in  his  lime.  The  Romans  called  it  Londinium ; 
the  Trinobanta,  the  Atrebatet  and  the  other  British 
tribes,  Lundayn:  under  the  Saxon  domination,  it  re- 
ceived the  names  of  Londtnccatter , Lundcn-Byrxgy 
Lundtn-lYyc , and  lastly  Ixmdon.  The  history  of  its 
successive  additions,  and  of  the  privileges  that  were  con- 
ferred on  it,  is  not  without  interest.  In  the  sixth  century 
i it  was  made  the  metropolis  of  Essex,  or  the  kingdom  of 
the  East  Saxons.  It  became  under  Alfred  the  capital 
of  England,  and  the  rights  which  it  had  obtained  from 
former  princes  were  confirmed  by  the  Conqueror.  Henry 
the  First  extended  its  jurisdiction  over  Middlesex,  and 
empowered  the  inhabitants  to  choose  their  sheriff  and 
justiciary  among  the  citizens,  but  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  of  nominating  the  portreeve  or  mayor.  Not  long 
after  the  death  of  the  same  king,  the  citizens  purchased 
from  his  successors,  the  conservancy  of  the  Thames,  and 
the  right  of  electing  their  magistrates  ; lastly,  the  muni- 
cipal government  of  London  assumed  under  Richard  the 
First,  the  same  form  which  it  has  since  retained,  if 
some  modifications  and  additional  privileges  be  except- 
ed. Thus,  during  the  reign  of  John,  Henry  Fitz-Alwvn 
took  the  title  of  mayor,  instead  of  custos  or  bailiff,  under 
which  titles  he  had  held  the  same  dignity  during  twenty 
successive  years.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  the 
city  was  divided  into  twenty-four  wards,  ever)'  one  of 
which  was  governed  by  a magistrate  or  alderman,  and 
each  ward  chose  some  of  the  inhabitants  as  a common 
council,  who  were  sworn  to  assist  the  alderman  with 
their  advice  in  all  public  affairs.  Edw*ard  the  Third 
united  the  town  with  the  southern  bank  of  the  Thames,1 
conferred  the  title  of  lord  on  the  mayor,  and  granted  him 
the  privilege  of  having  a gold  or  silver  mace  carried 
before  him  on  public  occasions.  Richard  the  Second 
seized  the  chartered  liberties  of  the  city,  which  were 
afterwards  restored  on  payment  of  a heavy  penalty. 

Henry  the  Fourth  conferred  additional  privileges  on 
the  city ; but  his  reign  is  distinguished  by  the  burning 
of  “ obstinate  heretics,”  and  bv  a plague  which  carried 
off  tliiity  thousand  persons  in  Ijondon.  The  town  was 
first  lignted  in  the  year  1416,  by  lanterns  suspended 
from  cords  placed  across  the  streets ; the  same  method 
is  still  used  in  France. 

The  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth  is  remarkable  for 
the  establishment  of  the  first  English  printing  press  by 
William  Caxton  in  1472;  it  was  erected,  however,  in 
Westminster,  not  in  London.  Henry'  the  Eighth  not 
only  caused  the  streets  to  be  paved,  but  removed  various 
nuisances,  among  others,  the  crowded  monastic  institu- 
tions. The  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  Elisabeth  was 
marked  by  rapid  advances  in  trade,  industry  and  wealth, 
more  than  by  improvements  or  architectural  embellish- 
ments of  the  capital.  The  Exchange,  the  principal  edi- 
fice erected  during  the  reign,  was  built  by  a merchant, 
not  by  the  queen.  In  1588,  when  the  country  was 
threatened  by  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  city  raised  ten 
thousand  troops,  fitted  out  sixteen  of  the  largest  ships  in 
the  river  Thames,  and  defrayed  the  charge  both  of  men 
and  ships  during  the  time  they  cominuetf  in  the  queen’s 

* By  a charier  of  Edward  III.  Southwark  was  added  to  the  jt 
diction  of  London.  (Ed.  Enc.) — I*. 
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service.  In  1615,  the  sides  of  the  principal  streets, 
which  had  been  formerly  covered  with  pebbles  or  gravel, 
were  laid  with  flag-stones.  Two  years  before  that  pe- 
riod, viz.  in  1613,  the  New  River  was  made  to  communi- 
cate with  London  by  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  an  under- 
taking worthy  of  a sovereign.*  While  Charles  the  First 
was  actually  opposing  the  liberties  of  his  subjects,  he 
granted  the  citizens  of  London  several  charters,  by  which 
he  confirmed  all  their  former  privileges,  and  added  sev- 
eral new  ones.  The  town  embraced  the  cause  of  the 
republican  party,  and  it  displayed  in  tho  year  1660  the 
same  zeal  in  bringing  about  the  Restoration.  On  account 
of  its  conduct  on  the  last  occasion,  Charles  the  Second 
panted  a confirmation  of  all  its  ancient  charters,  privi- 
leges, liberties,  rights  and  customs. 

The  short  reign  of  James  the  Second,  remarkable  for 
want  of  faith,  corruption  and  other  public  vices,  is  not 
less  so  Tor  the  establishment  of  the  most  imix>rtanl  manu- 
facture in  London,  that  of 'silk  in  Spitalfields,  begun  by 
French  protestants  who  were  driven  from  their  native  i 
land  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  After 
the  Revolution,  to  which  tho  citizens  of  London  con- I 
tributed,  all  the  privileges  they  had  received  from  former  I 
monarch*  were  anew  confirmed  by  William  and  Mary  ; 
not  long  afterwards,  under  the  reign  of  the  same  princes,  f 
the  bank  of  England  was  established.  An  act  was : 
passed  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  by  which  fifty  addi-  ; 
tional  churches  wore  built.  But  it  was  in  the  long  reign 
of  George  the  Third  that  the  limits  were  enlarged  be- 
yond example.  Two  leading  causes  may  account  for  I 
it ; the  first,  or  the  great  advances  in  commerce  and 
manufactures,  dates  from  the  end  of  the  American  war ; 
by  the  second  or  the  increasing  public  debt,  a new  race 
of  capitalists  in  the  funds  wero  naturally  attracted  to  the 
metropolis.* 

If  Constantinople  bo  excepted,  it  is  doubtful  that  any 
other  city  in  Europe  has  suffered  so  much  as  London 
from  pestilence,  famine  and  conflagrations.  The  most 
dreadful  instance  of  pestilence  is  perhaps  tho  one  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Great  Plague,  which  was  found  in 
the  course  of  five  months  to  have  carriod  off  68,596  in- 
dividuals. • Hardly  had  it  ceased,  when  a terrible  con- 
flagration commenced  on  Sunday  the  2d  of  September 
1666.  A violent  easterly  wind  spreading  the  flames,  the 
fire  continued  four  successive  days,  and  within  that  time 
were  consumed  four  hundred  streets,  13,200  houses,  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s,  eighty-six  parish  churches,  six 
chapels,  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  Custom-house,  several 
hospitals  and  libraries,  fifty-two  of  the  Companies’  halls, 
three  of  the  city  gates,  four  stone  bridges,  as  many  pris- 
ons, and  a great  number  of  other  buildings.  The  value 
of  tho  property  destroyed,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
£10,730,500.  It  is  remarkable  that  six  persons  only 
lost  their  lives  during  this  great  devastation.  The  mon- 
ument, a fine  column  200  feet  in  height,  serves  still  to 
record  the  calamity. 

London  is  divided  into  twenty-six  wards,  and  each  of 
them  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  an  alderman,  chosen 
by  the  householders  or  freemen  at  largo,  in  assemblies 
termed  wardmotes.  One  of  these  aldermen  is  elected 


“Tho  New  River  supplies  the  metropolis  with  thirteen  million!  of 
K*“°na  of  water  every  day.  Although  the  original  projector  was 
rained  by  the  undertaking,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  he  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  support,  so  great,  however,  is  the  benefit,  which 
VOL.  11.-1(08.  143  A.  16*.  71 


Lord  Mayor  on  Michaelmas  day,  but  he  does  not  enter 
on  his  office  until  the  ninth  of  November  following.  The 
two  sherifls  elected  annually  by  tho  livery  are  appointed 
both  for  the  city  and  the  county.  The  recorder,  a ser- 
geant learned  in  the  law,  is  chosen  by  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  for  their  instruction  and  assistance  in  legal 
proceedings  and  matters  of  justice.  The  same  person  is 
the  orator  of  the  city  on  all  extraordinary  occasions,  and 
when  seated  on  the  bench,  delivers  the  sentence  of  the 
court  on  criminals.  Besides  these  officers,  there  are 
several  others,  as  the  coroner,  the  town  clerk,  the  conv* 
mon  sergeant,  and  the  citv  remembrancer.  The  suburbs 
in  Middlesex  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  of 
the  pence  for  the  county,  and  there  arc  besides  several 
courts  in  which  magistrates  sit  every  day  for  the  exami- 
nation of  offences,  and  the  summary  determination  of 
various  complaints. 

The  form  of  London  is  very  irregular ; it  extends  in 
a direction  parallel  to  the  Thames,  and  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  situated  on  tho  northern  hank  of  the  river.  If 
Westminster  and  Southwark  he  included,  the  length  of 
the  town  is  equal  to  seven  miles,  while  the  broadest  part 
U little  more  than  four,  and  the  narrowest  is  upwards  of 
two.  The  streets  are  for  the  roost  part  wide,  few  of 
them  being  so  narrow  as  to  prevent  two  carriages  from 
passing  abreast,  and  many  of  them  broad  enough  to  admit 
of  five  or  six.  The  finest  are  those  in  the  west  end  of 
the  town,  the  residence  of  the  nobles  and  the  wealthy ; 
the  narrowest  are  in  the  city,  the  most  ancient  and  tho 
most  central  quarter  of  London,  and  the  principal  seat 
of  coromcrco.  But  tho  east  end  is  also  inhabited  by 
opulent  merchants,  particularly  by  those  engaged  in  the 
foreign  and  colonial  trade.  In  the  same  quarter  are 
situated  immense  basins  or  docks,  constructed  for  tho 
reception  of  ships,  and  the  largest  storehouses  in  the 
world.  The  latest  additions  made  to  the  town  are  situ- 
ated on  the  north,  where  by  moans  of  different  streets, 
several  villages  have  been  united  to  the  capital. 

The  uniformity  of  the  houses,  almost  all  consisting  of 
three  stories,  and  almost  all  built  of  brick,  and  covered 
with  plaster,  the  cleanness  of  the  streets,  the  broad 
pavements  for  foot  passengers,  and  the  brilliant  light 
with  which  they  are  every  evening  illumined,  render 
London  unlike  most  of  tho  continental  towns.  Tho 
finest  streets  are  Oxford  Street,  Piccadilly,  Pall-Mall, 
Portland  Place,  I lay  market  and  Regent  Street.  The 
last,  both  for  its  length  and  the  magnificence  of  its  build- 
ings, may  rival  any  in  Europe. 

There  is  nothing  in  I-ondon  like  the  Boulevards  which 
are  so  much  admired  in  Paris,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
Paris  like  the  squares  in  I.«ondon.  Some  of  them  are 
very  large  ; Grosvenor  Square,  surpassing  in  many  re- 
spects every  other,  contains  five  acres  ; tho  buildings, 
which  enclose  it,  are  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  in  the 
capital ; an  equestrian  statue  of  George  the  Second  is 
placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  ground  round  it  is  planted 
with  trees,  evergreens  and  shrubs.  Portroan  Square 
holds  the  next  rank,  btft  it  is  smaller,  and  the  houses  are 
not  so  large.  Berkley  Square  is  ornamented  with  an 
equestrian  statue  of  George  the  Third  in  the  costume 

the  inhabitant!  hare  derived,  that  a ahans,in  the  New  lUver  Company > 
which  waa  at  firat  told  for  £100,  ie  now  worth  £15,000.  See  Reealta 
of  Machinery,  page  83. 
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of  M&rcus  Aurelius  ; and  in  Cavendish  Square,  which  is 
for  the  most  part  surrounded  with  good  houses,  there  is 
a statue  of  William,  duke  of  Cumberland.  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Square,  the  largest  of  any,  covers  the  same  extent 
of  surface  as  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt. 

London  contains  few  monuments  worthy  of  its  extent 
or  its  wealth.  A stranger  looks  in  vain  for  the  public 
fountains,  that  he  is  accustomed  to  see  in  other  capitals, 
and  to  admire  not  only  as  architectural  embellishments, 
but  as  giving  the  towns  in  which  they  are  situated,  an 
appearance  of  freshness  and  cleanliness.  The  ornament, 
however,  is  all  that  is  wanting  ; the  use  and  advantages 
of  public  fountains  arc  more  commodiously  supplied  by 
subterranean  pipes,  by  which  abundance  of  fresh  water 
is  conveyed  to  every  dwelling.  Although  the  new  build- 
ings in  Covent  Garden  market,  render  it  one  of  the  best 
in  Europe,  London,  on  the  whole,  is  not  so  well  supplied 
with  markets  as  Paris.  • 

The  Royal  Exchange,  which  was  founded  by  a private 
citizen,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  is  entered  by  a detached 
Corinthian  portico  at  its  principal  front  in  Cornhill.  It 
has  been  improved  by  a new  entabulature,  balustrade  and 
bas-reliefs.  The  Guildhall  is  remarkable  for  its  spacious 
hall,  in  which  the  civic  entertainments  are  held.  The 
Mansion  House,  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  is  a 
very  clumsy  building ; according  to  Ralph,  it  looks  as  if 
it  had  been  built  by  a ship-carpenter.*  The  Bank  of 
England  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  is  a vast  and  charac- 
teristic pile,  covering  an  indented  area  of  about  eight 
acres.  The  prevailing  orders  are  the  Corinthian  and  the 
Doric.  Somerset  House,  although  incomplete,  is  one  of 
the  largest  buildings  in  the  metropolis  ; it  communicates 
with  the  Strand  by  means  of  three  arcades.  A vestibule 
with  Doric  columns  leads  into  a large  quadrangular  court 
with  a bronze  group  in  the  centre.  It  has  three  fronts, 
of  which  the  one  overlooking  the  court  is  rich  in  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  and  the  one  commanding  the  river, 
is  adorned  with  a fine  terrace.  The  buildings  which 
bound  the  quadrangle,  consist  partly  of  public  offices, 
connected  with  the  army  and  navy,  and  also  of  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Royal  Society  and  Koyal  Academy.  The 
British  Museum,  a brick  building  by  the  celebrated 
Puget,  in  the  taste  of  the  age  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth, 
is  a large  and  imposing  rather  than  a graceful  edifice. 
It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  purposes  to  whiqh  it  is 
devoted,  and  the  interior  abounds  with  objects  of  an- 
tiquity, paintings  and  statues;  among  the  last  are  the 
Elgin  marbles,  models  of  sculpture,  comparable  to  any 
that  have  been  left  by  the  ancients,  and  exercising  at 
present  a beneficial  influence  on  the  fine  arts  in  England. 
Although  the  library  contains  a great  many  volumes,  it 
is  unmethodically  arranged,  and  deficient  in  the  selection 
of  editions.  The  ancient  fortress  of  the  Tower  contains 
several  streets,  and  occupies  an  area  of  twelve  acres  and 
five  roods  square,  within  an  embattled  wall  and  ditch. 
It  was  for  many  ages  the  residence  of  kings,  and  the 
White  Tower  was  built  by  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
small  armoury,  a spacious  apartfnent,  not  less  than  345 
feet  in  length,  contains  complete  stands  of  arms  for 
200,000  men.  The  royal  train  of  artillery,  the  horse 

• The  celebrated  amateur  architect,  Lord  Burlington,  to  whose  tutr 
London  ia  indebted  for  wm»  fine  private  mansions,  sent  the  corpora- 
tion an  original  plan  fc,r  the  mansion  house,  by  Palladio.  Who  ia  this 
Palladio  r la  he  a frctuian  * jaid  a magistrate.  Having  been  answered 


armoury,  and  the  jewel  office,  where  (be  regalia  are  pre- 
served, are  situated  within  the  Tower.  The  same  build- 
ing serves  still  as  the  great  state  prison  in  cases  of  high 
political  misdemeanour  and  treason. 

The  palace  of  Si,  James  is  an  ancient  brick  building 
of  irregular  architecture,  by  no  means  resembling  a royal 
residence.  The  exterior  forms  a singular  contrast  with 
the  magnificence  and  costly  furniture  of  the  interior. 
Another  palace,  originally  destined  for  Geoige  the 
Fourth  and  his  successors,  is  almost  finished,  at  least 
more  than  enough  is  completed  to  enable  one  to  judge 
of  its  architecture,  and  to  be  convinced  that  it  may  bear 
a comparison  with  the  finest  structures  m London.  It 
was  in  Whitehall,  a large  square  building  formerly  in- 
habited by  kings,  that  the  unfortunate.Charles  the  First 
was  beheaded. 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-six  churches  in  Lon- 
don, three  are  chiefly  worthy  of  notice.  The  first  of 
these,  or  Si  Paul's  cathedral,  is  confined  in  a narrow- 
area  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  between  Cbeapsida 
and  Ludgate  Street.  The  body  of  the  church  is  in  the 
form  of  a cross ; a stately  dome  which  rises  from  the 
centre  is  adorned  on  the  outside  with  Corinthian  columns, 
and  surrounded  at  its  base  by  a balcony  ; it  is  crowned 
by  a gilded  ball  and  cross,  the  highest  ornaments  of  the 
edifice.  The  length  of  the  church  is  five  hundred  feet, 
the  breadth  two  hundred  and  fifty,  the  height  to  the  top 
of  the  cross,  three  hundred  and  forty,  and  the  entire  cir- 
cumference, two  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-two. 
St.  Paul’s  is  adorned  with  three  porticos ; the  one  at  the 
principal  entrance  faces  the  west,  while  the  other  two  at 
the  extremities  of  the  cross  aisle,  front  the  north  and 
south.  The  western  portico  consists  of  twelve  lofty 
Corinthian  columns  below,  and  eight  composite  above, 
supporting  a grand  pediment;  the  whole  rests  on  an  ele- 
vated base,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  a flight  of  twenty- 
two  square  steps  of  black  marble.  The  interior  of  the 
church  is  relieved  by  several  statues  and  monuments 
that  have  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  eminent  men. 
It  may  be  added,  that  St.  Paul’s  was  built  at  the  national 
expense  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren ; the  sums  laid  out  on 
it  amounted  nearly  to  £750,000.  It  was  completed  in 
thirty-five  years,  having  been  begun  in  1675,  and  finish- 
ed in  1710. 

Westminster  Abbey  was  originally  founded  by  Sebert, 
king  of  the  East  Saxons.  The  present  church  was  begun 
by  Henry  the  Third,  and  continued  by  Edward  the  First, 
as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the  choir;  the  nave  and  west 
front  were  erected  in  succeeding  reigns,  and  the  western 
towers  were  completed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The 
length  is  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  the  breadth  sev- 
enty-two, and  the  length  of  the  transept  or  cross  aisle, 
a hundred  and  ninety  feet.  The  interior  of  the  church 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended  ; it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
long  cross,  and  the  choir  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 
It  is  there  that  the  ceremony  of  crowning  the  kings  and 
queens  of  England  is  performed.  The  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  illustrious  men  are  situatod  in  twelve  small 
chapels  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  church,  and  these 
memorials  strike  the  beholder  with  endless  variety.  It 


in  the  negative,  a discussion  arose,  laated  for  some  time,  and  was 
abruptly  terminated  by  somebody  saying,  “ Palladio  i«  a papist.  " The 
result  w*s  the  building  of  tbe  Mansion  House  by  tbe  city  architect. 
See  Lar ilner '■  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  vol  i p-  SC. 
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is  to  be  regretted , however,  that  they  have  been  of  late 
profaned  by  the  indiscriminate  admission  of  obscure  and 
vulgar  names. 

The  church  of  St.  Stephen’s  Walbrook  is  perhaps  the 
finest  monument  of  the  genius  of  Wren.  The  area  is 
divided  and  adorned,  and  the  roof  sustained,  by  sixteen 
Corinthian  columns,  eight  of  which  support  a hemispheri- 
cal cupola. 

Six  bridges  communicate  with  both  banks  of  the 
Thames.  New  London  Bridge  is  not  yet  finished  ; it  is 
to  consist  of  five  arches,  and  the  central  one  is  a hundred 
and  fifty  feet  wide.  Southwark  Bridge,  at  a short  dis- 
tance above  it,  is  a noble  structure  of  cast  iron,  having 
three  arches,  the  central  spanning  two  hundred  and  forty 
feet.  The  middle  arch,  seen  from  the  Southwark  side, 
with  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  towering  in  conjunction 
above  it,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  grandest  architectural 
combinations  in  London.*  Blackfriars  Bridge  was  fin- 
ished in  1769  ; it  is  remarkable  for  the  lightness  of  its 
construction,  and  the  length  of  it  is  equal  to  1100  feet. 
Waterloo  Bridge  is  massive  and  simple,  and  one  of  the 
grandest  fabrics  in  the  metropolis.*  Westminster  Bridge 
has  been  deservedly  admired  ; it  was  finished  in  1750,  | 
and  cost  £389,000.  The  expense  of  the  Waterloo 
Bridge  was  upwards  of  a million. 

In  addition  to  these  communications,  a tunnel,*  a stu- 
pendous work,  forming  a subterranean  passage  beneath 
the  bed  of  the  Thames,  was  attempted  at  Rotherhithc, 
and  suspended  when  it  had  reached  half  way  by  an  irrup- 
tion of  water ; hut  enough  had  been  accomplished  to 
show  the  practicability  of  the  undertaking,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  London  may  ere  long  be  indebted  to  the 
genius  of  a Frenchman  ,d  for  a work  to  which  nothing 
comparable  has  been  achieved  either  by  the  ancients  or 
the  modems. 

The  parks  or  the  most  frequented  public  walks  have 
been  happily  denominated  the  lungs  of  the  metropolis. 
Into  them  and  into  the  neighbouring  villages  I^ondon 
discharges  its  multitudes  on  Sundays  and  holy-days  to 
the  amazement  of  foreigners.  These  parks,  although 
not  numerous,  are  sufficiently  spacious.  St.  James’  and 
the  Green  Park  may  be  regarded  as  one.  Hyde  Park 
is  the  resort  of  the  gay  and  fashionable,  promenading  in 
their  carnages  along  the  drive,  or  on  foot  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  which  although  detached,  are  supposed  to  form 
a part  of  it.  A building,  called  the  Coliseum,  but  which 
bears  a greater  resemblanco  to  the  Pantheon,  has  been 
erected  in  Regent’s  Park.  The  purpose  for  which  it  was 
built  is  worthy  of  notice  ; it  was  to  exhibit  a panorama 
of  London  and  its  neighbourhood  on  a surface  of  4000 
square  feet,  consequently  the  largest  representation  of 
the  sort,  that  has  been  painted.  Adjoining  to  the  build- 
ing are  a covered  walk  of  great  extent,  gardens,  Swiss 
cottages,  and  three  cascades,  one  of  which  falls  from  the 
height  of  sixty  feet. 

6f  the  thirteen  theatres  in  London,  the  most  impor- 
tant are  Drury-Lane,  Covent-Garden  and  the  King’s 
Theatre  or  Italian  Opera.  As  a building,  the  last  is 
little  inferior  to  the  finest  theatres  in  France  and  Italy, 
but  it  is  deficient  in  machinery  and  decoration  ; indeed 


• Idem.  Ibid. 

* It  was  be  (fan  in  1811,  and  opened  in  1817,  on  the  annireraary  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  i*  built  of  granite. — P. . 

« The  Thainea  Tunnel. 


the  want  of  scenic  illusion,  which  strikes  a stranger  so 
forcibly,  would  not  be  tolerated  on  the  continent.  The 
national  drama  has  of  late  fallen  into  disrepute ; it  is 
affirmed  that  persons  of  distinguished  rank  no  longer  fre- 
quent Drury  Lane  and  Coven  t Garden,  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  there  are  at  present  no  dramatic  writers  of  dis- 
tinguished merit.*  The  stage  for  which  Jonson  and 
Shakspeare  wrote,  has  been  degraded  by  dramas  taken 
from  popular  novels,  or  from  such  French  plays  as  are 
acted  in  the  minor  theatres  of  Paris.  Thus,  if  the  thea- 
tres are  not  well  attended,  it  is  because  dramatic  litera- 
ture has  declined,  and  not,  as  has  been  idly  alleged,  on 
account  of  the  increasing  morality  and  piety  of  the  Brit- 
ish people. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  following  list,  which  is  by  no 
means  complete,  that  London  surpasses  every  other 
capital  in  the  number  of  its  scientific  and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions. There  are  two  universities/  sixteen  schools  of 
medicine,  and  as  many  of  law,  fivo  of  theology,  eighteen 
public  libraries,  three  hundred  gratuitous  elementary 
schools,  the  royal  society,  the  society  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  am,  manufactures  and  commerce,  that  of  an- 
tiquaries, those  of  chemistry,  geology  and  pharmacy, 
those  of  horticulture  and  statistics,  that  of  Palestine  for 
the  advancement  of  geography  and  natural  history  in 
Palestine  and  Syria,  another  for  the  encouragement  of 
discoveries  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  the  royal  Asiatic 
society,  of  which  many  excellent  memoirs  have  been 
published,  and  lastly,  the  Bible  society,  which  has  dif- 
fused an  immense  number  of  Bibles  in  a hundred  and 
forty  different  languages  and  dialects.  To  avoid  too 
long  details,  it  may  be  added  that  there  are  a hundred 
ana  forty-seven  hospitals  or  houses  for  the  reception  of 
the  infirm  and  indigent/  seventeen  hundred  dispensaries 
where  medicine  and  medical  attendance  are  provided  for 
the  poor,  and  fourteen  spacious  prisons,  in  which  many 
improvements  have  from  lime  to  time  been  introduced 
in  the  physical  and  moral  treatment  of  the  inmates ; it 
is  still  to  be  regretted  that  similar  improvements  have 
not  been  adopted  on  the  continent. 

If  the  immorality  of  a town  is  always  in  a direct  ratio 
with  its  population,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  an  im- 
mense number  of  profligate  and  abandoned  persons  in  a 
capital,  which  contains,  on  a surface  of  more  than  seven 
geographical  leagues,  1,500,000  inhabitants,  170,000 
houses,  8000  streets,  fourteen  markets  and  seventy 
squares.  According  to  the  calculations  of  a London 
magistrate/  twenty  thousand  individuals  rise  every  morn- 
ing without  knowing  where  to  obtain  their  daily  food,  or 
where  to  find  a bed  during  the  night.  To  the  abovo 
number  it  is  necessary  to  add  16,000  beggars,  100,000 
sharpers  or  swindlers,  and  3000  receivers  of  stolen  goods. 
The  total  number  of  domestics  of  both  sexes,  who  are 
out  of  place,  amounts  to  more  than  10,000.  The  num- 
ber of  public  women  is  not  less  than  40,000 ; the  haunts 
of  vice  and  debauchery  which  they  frequent,  must  be 
proportionate  to  so  great  a number.  Such  is  the  afflict- 
ing spectacle  that  the  greatest  capital  in  Europe  pre- 
sents, a capital  in  which  philanthropy  is  by  no  means  an 
empty  name  ; on  the  contrary,  die  benevolence  of  pri- 


I"  Idem.  Ibid. 

* The  London  Unirereity  nod  King's  College. 
« HoapiUl*  end  almshouse*. 
k Colquhoun  on  the  Police,  edition  of  1623 
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vate  individuals  is  fostered  both  by  public  opinion,  a 
powerful  engine  in  England,  and  by  the  influence  of 
government.  London,  however,  possesses  the  sad  ad- 
vantage of  being  in  proportion  to  its  population,  infinitely 
more  corrupt  than  Paris.  More  than  eight  thousand 
individuals  arc  annually  put  into  the  different  prisons  ; 
but  a stranger,  particularly  a Frenchman,  may  admire 
the  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  police  is  per- 
formed ; it  is  done  without  ostentation,  without  military 
parade,  and  without  any  thing  that  gives  the  duty  of 
preserving  order,  the  appearance  of  an  abuse  of  power. 
The  watchmen,  to  whom  the  public  safety  is  committed, 
are  very  numerous;  they  walk  the  streets  during  the 
night,  cry  the  hours,  give  alarm  in  case  of  fire,  warn  the 
inhabitants,  if  their  doors  have  been  left  open  by  negli- 
gence, and  arrest  those  who  commit  crimes,  or  disturb 
the  public  peace  ; all  this  is  done  without  arms,  unless 
their  baton  or  staff  can  be  considered  one.  Their  duties 
are  in  a great  measure  pacific  ; their  number  enables 
them  to  preserve  order,  but  not  to  prevent  crimes  in  an 
immense  town,  where  more  than  one  individual  out  of 
every  fifteen  is  a knave,  a sharper  or  a pickpocket. 

London  has  been  examined  in  different  points  of  view ; 
the  greater  part  of  it,  it  has  been  seen,  is  situated  in 
Middlesex  ; some  other  places  in  the  same  county  may 
be  mentioned.  Hackney,  near  the  Paddington  canal,  con- 
tains 23,000  inhabitants ; it  was  the  birthplace  of  How- 
ard the  philanthropist ; the  same  place  is  also  memorable 
from  its  antiquity,  and  the  remains  of  a Homan  road  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  vicinity.  St.  John’s  palace,  a very 
ancient  building,  was  inhabited  by  the  prior  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem  ; the  Knights  Templars  had  a residence  at  no 
reat  distance  from  it,  but  as  it  has  been  long  converted  into 
our  and  lead  mills,  it  is  now  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Temple  mills  * Hampton  Court, k on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  is  adorned  with  a royal  palace  and  extensive 
gardens. 

Chelsea,  about  a mile  and  a half  from  London  on  the 
Westminster  side,  is  also  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  It  contains  more  than  27,000  inhabitants,  but 
it  is  principally  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  its  hos- 
ital  for  decayed  and  maimed  soldiers,  one  of  the  finest 
uildings  and  the  best  institutions  in  the  kingdom.  Chelsea 
Hospital  was  begun  by  Charles  the  Second,  continued  by 
James  the  Second,  and  completed  by  William  the  Third. 
Sir  Stephen  Fox,  the  ancestor  of  the  celebrated  states- 
man, was  the  first  projector  of  the  building,  to  which  he 
contributed  £13,000.  The  pensioners  are  veterans,  who 
have  been  either  disabled  or  twenty  years  in  the  army. 
Their  number  amounts  to  336  ; there  are  besides  20,000 
out-pensioners,  and  their  allowance  is  proportionate  to 
their  length  of  service.  The  expenses  of  the  institution 
are  defrayed  by  a poundage  from  the  pay  of  the  army, 
and  the  deficiency,  if  any,  is  made  good  by  parliament. 
The  Royal  Military  Asylum,  lately  erected  in  the  same 
town,  serves  as  a place  of  education  for  one  thousand 
children  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers.  The 
whole  army  contributes  one  day’s  pay  per  annum  in  sup- 
port of  this  institution. 

The  county  of  Surrey,  in  which  that  part  of  London 
on  tho  left  bank  of  the  Thames  is  situated,  was  inhabit- 

•  Hackney  i*  Mid  to  hare  b«n  the  firrt  tillage  near  London,  to 
which  carriage*  ran  at  stated  times  for  the  convenience  of  passengers; 
hence  the  term  hackney-coach,  haa  been  dented. 


ed  by  the  Regui,  and  during  the  period  of  the  heptar- 
chy, it  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons. 
Contiguous  on  the  north  to  Middlesex  and  part  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, on  the  west  to  Berkshire  and  Hampshire, 
on  the  south  to  Sussex,  and  on  the  east  to  Kent,  it 
covers  an  area  of  758  square  miles.  As  an  agricultural 
county,  Surrey  is  much  inferior  to  many  others ; of  its 
485,120  acres,  only  80,000  are  arable  ; it  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  quantity  of  garden-ground,  cultivated  for 
the  supply  of  the  London  market,  exceeds  4000  acres. 
The  mineral  products  are  important ; they  consist  of  iron- 
ore,  firestone,  limestone,  fuller's-earth  and  chalk.  Two 
sorts  of  fuller’s-earth  are  obtained,  the  one  of  a blue, 
the  other  of  a yellow  colour  ; the  latter  is  chiefly  used 
in  fulling  the  finer  cloths  of  Wiltshire  and  Gloucestershire, 
while  the  former  is  sent  to  Yorkshire  for  the  coarser  man- 
ufactures. The  firestone,  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gadstone,  Gatton,  Mersham  and  other  parts  of  tho 
county,  is  extremely  soft  when  first  worked,  and  incapa- 
ble ol  resisting  a moist  atmosphere,  but  after  being  kept 
some  months  under  cover,  it  becomes  so  compact  as  to 
resist  the  heat  of  a common  fire  ; it  is  therefore  in  great 
demand  in  Jx>ndon.  Surrey  has  four  canals,  which  com- 
municate with  London  and  the  sea.  The  principal  man- 
ufactories and  products  of  industry  are  distilleries,  vine- 
gar works,  potteries,  paper,  snuff  and  gunpowder  mills, 
starch,  hats  and  calicos. 

Guildford,  the  capital  of  the  county,  does  not  contain 
four  thousand  inhabitants;  it  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
declivity  of  a chalk  hill  on  the  banks  of  the  W'ye.  The 
town  has  often  been  the  residence  of  English  monarchs, 
and  it  retains  the  traces  of  its  former  grandeur.  Some 
parts  of  its  ancient  castle  are  still  visible,  and  the  square 
tower  or  Keep,  as  it  is  called,  must  have  been  atone  time 
a place  of  great  strength.  It  is  not  known  by  whom  it 
was  built. 

Kcw,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  about  six  miles 
west  from  Londou,  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its 
botanic  gardens,  which  are  laid  out  ita  a very  judicious 
manner,  and  contain  an  immense  number  of  flowers  and 
exotic  ptants.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  they  have 
been  comparatively  neglected  since  the  time  of  George 
the  Third.  Richmond,  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of 
the  last  village,  is  peopled  by  six  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  in  its  church  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Gilbert 
Wakefield  and  Thomson  the  poet.  The  small  town  of 
Putney  in  the  same  county,  is  distinguished  as  the  birth- 
place of  Gibbon,  the  historian. 

Berkshire,  contiguous  on  the  east  to  Surrey,  is  sepa- 
rated on  the  north  from  Oxfordshire  and  Buckingham- 
shire by  the  Thames,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Hampshire,  and  on  the  west  by  Wiltshire.  The  shape 
of  the  county  is  very  irregular,  being  about  forty-eight 
miles  long,  twenty-five  broad  in  some  places,  and  in 
others  only  six. 

Windsor,  situated  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
county,  has  been  for  more  than  seven  hundred  years  the 
favourite  residence  of  British  kings.  The  castle,  erected 
soon  after  the  conquest  by  WTilliam  the  Conqueror,  was 
much  enlarged  by  succeeding  princes.  It  was  there  that 
Edward  the  Third  was  born,  and  it  was  there  also  that  he 

k Hampton  Court  if  the  name  of  the  palace,  adjoining  the  Tillage  of 
Hampton.— P. 
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instituted  the  order  of  the  Garter,  of  which  the  knights 
have  always  been  installed  in  the  chapel  of  St.  George, 
an  addition  made  by  the  same  kina  to  the  palace.  It  is 
situated  on  a height  abore  the  Thames,  and  commands 
an  extensive  view  of  a rich  and  romantic  country  ; but 
it  might  occupy  too  much  space  to  describe  the  various 
parts  of  the  edifice,  the  additions  it  has  received,  the  in- 
ternal decorations,  and  the  valuable  paintings.  It  may 
be  sufficient  to  remark  that  a grant  of  £500,000  was 
made  by  parliament  in  1824,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing 
and  embellishing  Windsor  Castle.  St.  George’s  Chapel, 
which  may  be  considered  a part  of  the  building,  is  not 
inferior  to  any  Gothic  structure  in  the  kingdom. 

Reading,  the  capital  of  the  county,  has  been  the  scene 
of  several  important  events  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. It  is  situated  on  two  small  eminences,  and  their 
declivities  terminate  in  a pleasant  valley,  through  which 
the  branches  of  the  Kennet  flow,  and  join  the  Thames 
at  the  extremity  of  the  town.  It  possessed  since  the 
twelfth  century,  a magnificent  abbey,  one  of  the  richest 
in  the  kingdom  at  the  period  of  the  dissolution.  It  was 
afterwards  distinguished  by  its  woollen  manufactories, 
which  have  fallen  into  decay,  and  their  loss  has  been  in- 
adequately supplied  by  the  making  of  sail  and  sack-cloth. 
It  is  still,  however,  a place  of  considerable  population, 
and  much  business  is  carried  on  at  the  wharfs  on  the  Ren- 
net, in  the  import  and  export  of  commodities,  particularly 
of  flour,  which  is  sent  to  the  metropolis. 

Newbury,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kennet,  was  famed,  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Seventh  .and  Henry  the  Eighth, 
for  its  woollen  manufactories,  a branch  of  industry  in 
which  John  Winchcombo,  commonly  called  Jack  of 
Newbury,  rose  to  celebrity.  Abingdon,  like  many  other 
places  in  England,  owes  its  origin  to  a monastery,  which 
continued  in  great  splendour  until  the  dissolution.  It 
carries  on  at  present  a considerable  trade  in  malt,  with 
which  it  partly  supplies  the  metropolis.  Wantage,  a 
small  market  town  on  the  border  of  the  vale  of  White- 
horse, is  remarkable  as  the  birth-place  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  from  which  it  has  been  inferred,  that  it  was  then  a 
royal  residence. 

The  county  was  inhabited,  in  early  times,  by  the 
j&trcbatei,  a tribe  that  migrated  from  Gaul,  probably 
frtira  the  neighbourhood  of  Arras,  before  the  island  was 
invaded  by  the  Romans.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to 
examine  Berkshire  without  observing  many  memorials  of 
different  epochs.  A Roman  camp  of a quadrangular  form, 
may  be  seen  near  Wantage,  on  the  banks  of  a canal  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county.  The  remains  of  a 
Roman  fort  are  still  visible  at  Lawrence-Waltham,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  the  castle  of  Cherbury  near  Dench- 
worth,  was  originally  founded  by  king  Canute.  A range 
of  chalk  hills  extends  towTirds  Oxfordshire,  and  one  part 
of  it,  destitute  of  herbage,  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
gigantic  figure  of  a white  horse ; hence  the  plain  which 
these  hills  enclose,  has  been  called  Whitehorse- vale.  A 
white  horse,  it  is  well  known,  was  represented  on  the 
standard  of  king  Alfred,  and  the  country  people  still 
believe  that  the  figure,  which  covers  an  extent  of  more 
than  an  acre,  was  intended  to  commemorate  a victory 
over  the  Danes.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
villages  meet  every  year  on  St  John’s  day,  in  order  as 


they  say  to  clean  the  horse,  or  in  other  words,  to  take 
away  the  grass  and  plants,  which  might  alter  its  appear- 
' ance.  When  their  work  is  finished,  the  rest  of  the  day 
isvdevoted  to  rural  mirth.  A number  of  stones  standing 
on  end,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  valley,  are  suppos- 
ed to  indicate  the  burying  place  of  several  Danish  kings. 
It  is  certain  that  the  neighbourhood  has  been  the  scene 
of  frequent  battles  betw  een  the  Danes  and  Anglo-Saxons. 

Oxfordshire,  contiguous  to  the  northern  limit  of  Berk- 
shire, is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Gloucestershire,  on  the 
north  by  the  counties  of  Warwick  and  Northampton,  and 
on  the  east  by  Buckinghamshire.  Like  Berkshire,  its 
figure  is  very  irregular;  the  northern  portion  is  much 
broader  titan  the  southern,  and  a narrow  neck,  if  it  may 
be  so  called,  extends  between  the  two.  The  three 
counties  of  Berks,  Oxford  and  Buckingham,  although 
separately  much  broken  and  indented,  form  together  a 
figure  resembling  a circle.*  The  soil  of  the  county  may 
be  divided  into  three  distinct  sorts : viz.  1st,  the  red  land 
of  the  northern  district,  which  in  fertility  is  superior  to 
any  other  portion  of  equal  extent ; 2d,  the  stone-brash 
district ; and  3d,  the  Cniltern  Hills  : besides  these  there 
are  different  loams  in  different  parts  of  the  countv.  The 
following  arc  supposed  to  be  the  proportions  of  the  differ- 
ent soils — red  land,  79,635  acres;  stone-brash,  164,072; 
Chiltern,  64,778 ; different  soils,  166,400.!*  The  same 
county  is  watered  by  not  fewer  than  seventy  distinct 
streams  or  rivers;  few  of  them, it  is  true,  are  large,  and 
the  most  remarkable  have  been  already  mentioned.  The 
products  of  Oxfordshire  are  chiefly  those  of  the  midland 
farming  counties  ; com  and  malt  are  exported  by  the 
Thames  to  the  metropolis.  Good  cheese  is  made  in  the 
grazing  districts,  but  it  is  chiefly  used  for  home  consump- 
tion. The  products  of  the  dairy  are  more  abundant  in 
the  central  or  enclosed  districts,  and  many  calves  are 
reared  of  which  the  veal  serves  to  supply  the  London 
markets.  The  hills  yield*  ochre,  pipe-clay  and  other 
useful  substances. 

Oxford,  the  capital,  has  been  considered  the  great  glory 
of  the  county.  Besides  the  lustre  which  it  derives  from 
its  university,  the  city  is  venerable  from  its  antiquity. 
Some  havo  invested  it  with  the  honours  of  fable,  and 
traced  its  origin  to  a thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  But  the  authentic  history  of  Oxford  dates  from  the 
time  of  Alfred,  who  resided  there.  The  town  wras  storm- 
ed by  William  the  Conqueror  on  its  refusal  to  admit  him, 
1 and  the  inhabitants  at  a later  period  took  part  with  Kinz 
I Stephen  against  the  empress  Matilda.  The  ruins  of 
Beaumont  palace  rise  near  Worcester  College  ; it  was 
built  by  Henry  the  First,  and  was  afterwards  the  resi- 
dence of  Henry  the  Second,  but  it  is  chiefly  famed  as 
the  birth-place  of  Richard  Cocur-de-Lion.  In  later  times, 
Oxford  has  not  only  been  often  inhabited  by  English 
kings,  but  it  has  been  the  seat  of  frequent  parliaments. 
The  unfortunate  Charles  the  First  held  his  court  there 
during  the  whole  of  the  civil  wars,  and  it  then  became 
the  centre  of  various  military  operations  in  the  adjoining 
country.  In  the  year  1643,  in  one  of  these  combats, — 
the  skirmish  of  Cnalgrave  near  Watlington,  John  Hamp- 
den, the  celebrated  patriot,  was  slain. 

Oxford  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a gently  rising  ground 
in  the  midst  of  meadows,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
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Isis  and  the  Cherwell.  It  surprise*  other  cities  in  the 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  its  buildings.  The  Univer- 
sity consists  of  twenty  colleges  and  five  halls  ; the  latter 
axe  all  that  remain  of  the  numerous  halls,  hostels  «or 
inns,  which  were  originally  the  only  academical  houses 
of  the  students,*  The  total  number  of  members  in  the 
University  books  is  upwards  of  three  thousand,  and  of 
these  a thousand  are  maintained  on  the  revenues  of  the 
different  colleges.  The  university  is  governed  by  a 
chancellor,  generally  a nobleman,  a high  steward,  a 
vice-chancellor,  a province  chancellor,*  two  proctors,  a 
public  orator,  three  esquire  beadles  and  other  inferior 
officers.  To  give  a view  of  the  system  of  education 
would  far  exceed  our  limits.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  lec- 
tures are  delivered  on  every  branch  of  literature  and 
science.  To  obtain  academical  honours  requires  some 
decree  of  capacity  and  diligence,  but  the  ordinary  degree, 
which  qualifies  for  ordination  and  the  learned  professions, 
may  be  veiy  easily  acquired.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  university  affords  the  most  valuable  means  of  obtain- 
ing knowledge,  and  that  the  students  have  it  in  their 
power  to  make  a good  or  a bad  use  of  the  advantages 
which  they  enjoy.  In  Oxford,  literature  is  chiefiy 
cultivated  ; in  Cambridge,  science.  The  former  was 
distinguished  for  its  tory  politics,  the  latter  for  its 
liberal  principles ; but  the  distinction  has  been  less 
marked  in  later  times  than  at  the  period  of  the  Rev- 
olution.* 

Vain  deluding  pleasures  are  supposed  to  be  banished 
from  Oxford,  the  abode  of  useful  or  intellectual  occupa- 
tions. It  is  true  that  there  is  a theatre,  and  one  which 
displays  the  architectural  talent  of  Wren,  but  the  only 
actors  are  the  students,  and  the  only  plays,  those  of  Greek 
or  Roman  authors.  The  same  interesting  city  is  indebt- 
ed to  several  wealthy  individuals  for  different  useful  in- 
stitutions. The  botanic  garden  was  founded  in  1632,  by 
Henry  Danvers,  carl  of  Danby,  but  it  was  completed  and 
adorned  by  Dr.  Sherard,  who  addod  a library  to  it,  en- 
dowed a professorship,  and  furnished  the  garden  with 
many  rare  and  valuable  plants.  The  Ashmolean  mu- 
seum was  presented  to  the  university  in  1682,  bv  Elias 
Ashmole,  together  with  the  manuscripts  of  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  his  father-in-law.  The  Clarendon  press4  was 
erected  in  1712,  from  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of 


* The  following  are  the  different  College#  in  Oxford.  First,  Baliol 

Collrge,  founded  iu  1969,  bj  John  Baliol  of  Bernard  Caalle,  father  of 
John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland.  2d,  Merton  College,  erected  in  1967. 
by  Walter  de  Merton,  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England.  3d,  University  College,  supposed  to  lift  ire  been  founded  bj 
Alfred,  but  principally  restored  by  William,  Archdeacon  of  Durham, 
and  Walter  Shirlnw.  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Henry  Percy,  Karl  of 
Northumberland.  4th,  Exeter  College,  founded  in  1314.  by  Walter 
Stapledon,  Biahop  of  Exeter.  5th,  Oriel  College,  founded  in  1334,  by 
Adarn  de  Brome.  Almoner  to  Edward  the  Second.  A tenement  called 
L'GritUr  or  L' Oritie,  was  annexed  to  it  by  Edward  the  Third,  from 
which  the  College  derive#  its  name.  6thr  Queen '■  College,  founded 
iu  KUO,  by  Robert  D'Eglesfirld,  chaplain  to  Queen  Philippa,  oonsort 
of  Edward  the  Third.  7th,  New  College,  or  Winchester  College, 
founded  in  1379,  by  the  celebrated  William  of  Wykebain,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  8th,  Trinity  i 
College,  founded  by  Sir  Thnmaa  Pope  in  1594.  9th,  Lincoln  College.  I 
founded  in  1427,  by  Richard  Fleming,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  10th,  Wor-  j 
College,  founded  by  Sir  Thnmaa  Coke  of  Bentley  in  Worceater*  ! 
•hire  in  1714.  1 1th,  Sl  John’s  College,  founded  in  1557,  by  Sir  Thomas 
White,  Alderman  of  London.  12th,  All  Sainta*  College,*  founded  in 
143^,  by  Henry  Chichele,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  13th,  Magda- 
len Colb-g-,  founded  in  1458  by  William  of  WainlWt.  bishop  of  Win- 
chester. 14tl»,  Bra  ten  Nose  College,  founded  in  1502  by  William 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Sir  Richard  Sutton  of  Preatbury  in 
Cheshire,  lta  singular  name  appears  to  have  besn  derived  from  an  i 


Lord  Clarendon’s  history  of  the  Rebellion.  The  fund 
for  the  R&dcliffe  library  was  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Radcliflfe 
m 1749,*  and  to  the  same  person  the  university  is  in* 
debted  for  an  observatory  worthy  of  Oxford.  In  an 
apartment  of  a quadrangular  building,  called  the  Schools, 
are  arranged  the  famous  Arundelian  marbles,  collected  in 
Greece  and  Asia  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  presented 
to  the  university  by  his  grandson,  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 
The  Bodleian  or  university  library,  added  by  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley  to  the  remains  of  the  library  of  Humphrey,  duke 
of  Gloucester,  may  be  considered,  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  in  the  Vatican,  the  most  valuable  in  Europe. 
Oxford  contains  fourteen  parish  churches,  many  chapel* 
for  dissenters,  some  gratuitous  schools,  and'  other  chari- 
table institutions. 

The  roads  in  Oxfordshire  have  been  of  late  much  im- 
proved, and  its  commerce  has  been  increased  by  the  canal 
which  was  cut  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county/  The 
principal  manufactures  are  those  of  blankets  at  Witney, 
shag  at  Banbury,  and  gloves  and  polished  steel  at  Wood- 
stock.  Many  of  the  poorer  classes  are  employed  in 
spinning  or  making  lace.  But  notwithstanding  the 
famous  forest  of  Wichwood,  the  want  of  fuel  is  every- 
where felt ; it  is  apparent  in  the  condition  of  the  lower 
orders,  and  it  accounts  for  their  comparative  poverty. 
The  county,  inhabited  in  ancient  times  by  the  uobuni, 
included  by  the  Romans  in  the  province  of  Flavia  G*- 
iariensis,  and  forming  part  of  Mercia  in  the  time  of  the 
Heptarchy,  possesses  still  two  Roman  roads,  one  of 
which,  called  Ickenild  Street,  crosses  the  Thames  at 
Goring,  and  then  passes  north-north-east  to  Bucks,  while 
the  other,  called  Akeman  Street,  extends  across  the 
county  to  Burford. 

Buckinghamshire  is  contiguous  to  Oxfordshire  on  the 
west,  to  Northamptonshire  on  the  north,  to  Middlesex, 
Hertfordshire  and  Bedfordshire  on  the  east,  and  to  Berk- 
shire and  a small  portion  of  Surrey  on  the  south.  Its 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  fifty  miles, 
while  its  greatest  breadth  is  not  more  than  sixteen.  It 
contains  518,400  acres,  of  which  240,000  consist  of 
clay  and  loam,  and  7000  of  sand ; the  rest  is  of  a very 
mixed  nature,  composed  of  chalk,  gravel,  sand,  clay  and 
clayey  loam.  The  Chiltern  Hills  run  across  the  county 
from  east  to  west ; the  Ickcnild  way,  which  has  been 


iron  ring  fixed  in  a none  nf  brass,  and  serving  as  • knocker  to  the  gate. 
1 *>tb,  Corpus  Chriati  College,  founded  in  1m6 by  Bishop  Fox,  Lord 
Privy  Sea]  to  Henry  the  Seventh  and  Henry  the  Eighth.  Jfith,  Christ 
Church  College,  founded  by  Cardinal  Wolsev  in  1**25.  17th,  Jesua 
College  founded  in  1571  by  Queen  Elixabeth.  18th,  Wadham  College, 
founded  in  1613  by  Nicholas  Wadham  of  Merrifield  in  Somersetshire. 
It  was  in  tliis  College  that  the  plan  of  the  Royal  Society  waa  first  pro- 
posed. 19th,  Pembroke  College,  founded  in  1020.  by  Tbotnas  Tesdale 
of  Glympton  in  Oxfordshire,  and  Richard  Wightwick,  rector  of  Utley 
in  Berkshire,  20th,  Hereford  College,  founded  in  1312,  by  Waiter 
Staplcdon,  bishop  of  Exeter. I 

• All  Souls  College.— P. 

t Hertford  Cafirgr,  originally  Hurt  Hall  (founded  by  Waller  de  Stapleton, 
liitlmp  of  Exelrr,)  and  attached  lo  Exeter  College,  till  raned  to  ihe  rauk  of  an 
independent  eollrre  by  I)r.  NcWtoO,  A.  D.  1740.  (Rees'  f'yc.|—  P. 

b The  vice-chancellor  nominate*  four  deputies,  or  pro-viee-chancel 
lore.  (Rees'  Cye.)— P. 

1 Lardncr,  volume  first.  * TV  Clarendon  Printing-house. 

* The  Radcliffe  library  was  erected  in  174'.l.  (M.  B.) — The  building 
was  erected  brtween  17o7  and  174'b  Dr.  Radclrffe  died  in  1714  — P. 

1 The  Oxford  canal.  It  leaves  the  Coventry  canal  at  Longford, 
four  miles  N.  of  Coventry ; pease*  S.  E.  to  Braunston,  where  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal  branches  off  eastwards  to  London  ; then  pasecs 
8.  W.  to  Naptnn,  where  a canal  branches  from  it  to  Warwick  ; then 
8.  through  a tunnel  to  the  valley  of  the  Cherwell  at  Claydon  ; then 
following  the  Cherwell,  by  Banbury,  to  the  Isia  at  Oxford. — P. 
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already  mentioned,  lies  on  these  hills,  and  on  the  right 
aide  of  the  same  road,*  towards  the  vale  of  Aylesbury, 
the  soil  is  tnuoh  more  valuable,  letting  to  the  amount  of 
10s.  per  acre  more  than  on  the  left.  Lastly,  as  an  agri- 
cultural county,  Buckinghamshire  has  been  divided  into 
three  parts,  namely,  arable  farms,  dairy  farms,  and  farms 
portly  grazing  and  partly  arable. 

No  part  of  the  county  is  situated  at  a great  distance 
from  a navigable  way  to  London.  Thus,  the  Thames  is 
navigable  on  the  south  from  Henley  by  Marlow,  Maid- 
enhead, Windsor  and  Staines;  while  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal,  and  its  auxiliary  branches  from  Wendover,  Ayles- 
j bury  and  Buckingham,  are  equally  navigable  on  the  east. 
"The  mineral  products  are  not  numerous ; marble,  how- 
ever, is  obtained  at  Newport-Pagncll,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral pits  of  excellent  fuller's-earth  on  the  confines  near 
Woburn,  but  few  of  them  are  worked.  Lace  is  tho 
principal  manufacture : it  is  truo  that  there  are  many 
paper  mills,  and  that  a cotton  manufactory  has  been 
erected  at  Amersham,  still  more  lace  is  made  in  Buck- 
inghamshire than  in  any  other  county ; in  this  branch  of 
industry,  and  in  plaiting  straw  for  hats,  almost  all  the 
poor  women  and  girls  are  employed.* 
i Aylesbury  and  Buckingham  are  the  capitals ; the  for- 
mer, much  more  populous  than  the  other,  contains  about 
18,000  inhabitants.  It  gives  its  name  to  the  rich  vale 
of  Aylesbury  in  the  middle  of  the  county,  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  tracts  in  the  kingdom,  extending  to  the  dis- 
tance of  many  miles,  from  Tame  on  the  borders  of  Oxford- 
shire to  Leighton  in  Bedfordshire.  The  town  was  a 
strong  place  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  was  included 
in  a royal  manor  by  the  Conqueror,  who  parcelled  it  out 
to  different  tenants,  anil  from  the  nature  of  their  tenure, 
some  notion  may  be  inferred  of  the  luxury  or  simplicity 
of  the  Norman  court ; they  were  obliged  to  find  litter  or 
straw  for  the  king’s  bed-chamber  three  times  a year,  if 
he  passed  in  that  direction  so  often,  and  to  furnish  him 
besides  with  three  eels  in  winter,  and  three  green  geese 
in  summer.  It  was  erected  into  a corporation  by  a 
charter  of  queen  Mary  in  1 553.  The  streets  lie  round 
the  market-place,  in  the  middle  of  which  a spacious  hall 
has  been  erected  for  the  quarter  sessions  and  the  lent 
assites ; it  is  also  adorned  with  a market-house,  which 
is  built  after  the  model  of  the  Temple  of  the  Winds  at 
Athens. 

Buckingham,  tho  ancient  capital  of  the  county,  and 
venerable  from  its  antiquity,  was  fortified  with  a rampart 
and  tower  in  the  year  918  by  Edward  the  Elder,  to 
defend  it  against  the  incursions  of  the  Danes.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Ouse,  over  which  there  ore  three  stone 
bridges,  but  the  number  of  inhabitants  does  not  exceed 
four  thousand.  Buckingham,  indeed,  has  long  been  in  a 
state  of  decline  ; having  lost  the  privilege  of  holding  the 
assizes,  which  were  removed  to  Aylesbury,  it  was  recov- 
ered in  1758  for  one  half  of  the  year.  I .ace-making  is 
the  only  manufacture  in  the  town. 

Eton,  the  only  other  place  in  the  county  that  shall  be 
mentioned,  is  situated  on  the  Thames  opposite  to  Wind- 

■ On  the  north. — The  Chiham  J I till  (of  chalk)  occupy  the  touthem 
part  of  Bucks,  and  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  the  centre  ; the  northern 
part  is  diversified  with  sand  hills,  connected  with  those  in  the  west  of 
Bodfordshire. — P. 

k Aikin. 

• Capper's  Topographies!  Dictionary. 

4 Christ's  Hospital,  for  the  education  of  poor  children.— P. 


sor,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  means  of  a bridge. 
It  was  rendered  a seminary  of  learning  by  Henry  the 
Sixth  in  1440;  having  been  originally  endowed  for  a 
provost,  ten  priests,  six  clerks,  six  choristers,  twenty-five 
poor  grammar  scholars  with  a master  to  teach  them,  and 
twenty-five  poor  old  men.  It  now  supports  a provost, 
vice-provost,  seventy  scholars,  and  many  officers  and 
assistants.  Besides  tbe  king’s  scholars,  there  are  seldom 
fewer  than  three  hundred  noblemen’s  and  gentlemen’s 
sons  who  are  educated  at  Eton. 

Among  the  eminent  men  that  the  county  has  produced, 
may  be  mentioned  Francis  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, a prelate  distinguished  by  his  wit  and  learning,  but 
suspected  and  not  without  reason,  of  having  been  engaged 
in  a plot  to  bring  in  the  pretender.  Richard  Cox,  bishop 
of  Ely,  the  framer  of  the  liturgy,  was  a native  of  Wh ad- 
don. Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  born  at  Gothurst  in  1603,  was 
an  elegant  scholar,!  naval  commander,  a visionary  in 
philosophy  and  religion,  at  one  lime  a protestant,  at 
another  a catholic  convert ; an  admirer  of  Cromwell,  and 
vet  imprisoned  by  the  parlian^nt  during  the  civil  wars. 
Believing  it  practicable  to  prolong  the  life  of  man  to  the 
antediluvian  period,  he  laboured  to  discover  the  means 
by  which  it  could  he  accomplished,  and  was  assisted  by 
Descartes  in  the  vain  attempt . 

If  we  cross  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  near  the  boun- 
dary between  Buckinghamshire  and  Hertfordshire,  we 
may  arrive  at  the  capital  of  the  last  county,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  the  rivers  Lea,  Maran,  Rib  and  Quin  unite,  and 
form  the  New  River,  which  flows  in  an  artificial  channel 
forty-two  miles,  supplies  the  inhabitants  of  London 
with  water,  and  communicates  with  the  Thames.  Hert- 
ford or  Hartford  boro  in  ancient  times  the  name  of  Duro- 
cobriva,  which  signifies  the  Red-Ford,  so  called  from  the 
colour  of  the  gravel  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lea,  which 
waters  it.  As  there  were  formerly  many  deer  in  the 
county,  it  has  been  maintained  that  its  modern  name 
is  derived  from  Hart,  a deer.  It  has  been  alleged  in 
support  of  this  opinion,  that  the  arms  of  the  town  are 
a hart  couchant  in  the  water.  This,  however,  cannot  be 
considered  any  proof  of  the  etymology,  as  the  arms  were 
devised  from  the  name  of  the  town.’  The  Saxon  kings 
often  held  their  court  at  Hertford ; a strong  castle  was 
erected  in  the  same  place  by  Alfred,  to  checlt  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Danes,  who  frequently  laid  waste  tbe  country 
from  the  Thames  to  the  Ware.  A spacious  building,  a 
dependance  of  Christ’s  church  hospital*  in  London,  and 
serving  as  a country  residence  to  part  of  the  scholars, 
has  been  erected  in  the  town.  The  commerce  of  Hart- 
ford consists  principally  in  the  exportation  of  malt  to 
London,  but  as  a place  of  trade  or  industry,  it  is  nowise 
remarkable.  The  county  was  inhabited  before  the  Roman 
invasion  by  the  Taunt,  the  Trinobatttei  and  the  Catrii, 
tribes  whose  territory  extended  to  the  shores  of  the 
ocean.*  Under  the  Saxons,  it  was  divided  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Kent  and  Mercia.'  The  traces  of  several 
Roman  camps  may  be  seen  m different  parts  of  the 
county ; the  ancient  Duroletum  is  supposed  to  have 

• u The  eoaaly  wae  inhabited  by  the  CettiratUam,  by  the  Trino- 
banln.  a people  that  extended  In  the  ihorea  of  the  ocean,  and  by  the 
Chaau."  (M.  H I — Tbe  CaltieueMani,  called  also  CtusirtiUxtni  or  CtUU- 
rdhrani,  and  CaMra  or  Cahi,  inhabited  Bucka,  Bedfordshire  and  liert- 
fordahire.  Tire  Trimbaatta  (TrinaaamXat,  or  TVmornatw)  inhabited 
Middlesex  and  Eaeex.  (Camden.) — P. 

1 ’ Between  the  kiagdonre  of  Eaaex  and  Mercia.  (Ed.  Ene.) — P. 
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occupied  the  site  of  Cheshunt,  and  C<csaronngv*,  that 
of  Braugbin. 

St.  Albans  and  Hertford  are  the  only  boroughs  in  the 
county,  and  the  former  is  as  populous  as  the  latter.  It  is 
also  distinguished  bv  its  abbey  church,  a very  large  edi- 
fice, formerly  tho  church  of  a celebrated  abbey,  founded 
by  Ofia  kiug  of  the  Mercians,  in  honour  of  St.  Alban, 
the  protoinartyr  of  England ; and  it  is  certain  that  the 
abbots  rose  to  the  dignity  of  taking  precedence  of  all 
others  in  the  kingdom.  When  the  monasteries  were 
abolished  by  king  Henry  the,  Eighth,  the  abbey  church 
of  St.  Albans  was  offered  to  the  inhabitants  by  Edward 
the  Sixth  for  £400.  The  offer  was  accepted  and  tho 
church  was  preserved.  But  besides  the  abbey  church, 
there  are  two  others  of  great  antiquity,  those  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  Peter ; in  the  former  has  been  placed 
the  monument  of  the  gTeat  Bacon,  who  with  his  mother 
was  interred  within  its  walls.  The  remains  of  tho  ancient 
town  of  Yrerulara,*  one  of  the  most  important  places  in 
England  during  the  Roman  period,  aro  situated  in  tho 
immediate  neighbourhood^  St.  Albans,  and  many  relics 
of  that  celebrated  people  nave  been  found  under  its  ruins. 

St.  Albans  was  the  scene  of  two  battles  during  the 
bloody  wars  between  the  roses.  The  first  combat  between 
the  parties  was  fought  near  the  town  in  1455,  and  termi- 
nated in  favour  of  the  Yorkists.  In  that  engagement  king 
Henry  the  Sixth  was  taken  prisoner,  while  the  brave 
Clifford  and  the  great  earl  of  Somerset  were  slain.  In 
the  second  battle  in  1461,  queen  Margaret  at  the  head 
of  the  Lancastrians  obtained  a decisive  victory.  A bloody 
battle  was  fought  during  the  same  wars  on  tho  field  of 
Barnet,  between  St.  Albans  and  London.  Gladmorc 
heath  was  also  the  scene  of  a memorable  engagement 
between  the  Yorkists  under  Edward  tho  Fourth,  and  the 
Lancastrians  under  the  king-making  earl  of  Warwick,  in 
which  the  latter  lost  his  life.  Tho  action  is  recorded  by 
a monument  raised  on  the  spot,  where  the  roads  to  St. 
Albans  and  Hatfield  divide. 

The  boundaries  of  the  county  are  nowhere  marked 
by  nature,  except  where  tho  Lea  and  the  Stort  separate 
it  from  Essex.  It  is  contiguous  on  tho  north  to  Bedford- 
shire and  Cambridgeshire,  on  the  east  to  Essex,  on  the 
south  to  Middlesex,  and  on  the  west  to  Bedfordshire 
and  Buckinghamshire,  with  which  it  is  much  intermixed. 
It  contains  337 ,9*20  acres,  of  which  three-fourths  are  in 
tillage,  and  the  Test  in  pasturage.  The  northern  part  of 
the  county  is  hilly,  forming  a portion  of  the  chalky  ridge 
which  extends  across  England.  Tho  soil  throughout  is 
nowhere  very  rich,  but  it  is  made  productive  by  the 
chalk  and  lime  that  are  dug  and  burnt,  and  by  the  soot, 
ashes,  bones  and  other  substances  that  arc  transported 
from  the  metropolis.  It  is  thus  rendered  very*  favourable 
to  wheat  and  barley,  the  principal  agricultural  products 
of  the  county.  The  town  of  Ware  in  particular  sends 
more  malt  to  London  than  any  other  place  in  the  king- 
dom, but  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  it  is  all  the  produce 
of  Hertfordshire,  part  of  it  is  undoubtedly  obtained  from 
the  adjoining  counties.  The  manufactories  aro  loo  insig- 
nificant to  require  notice. 

Of  the  eminent  persons  that  Hertfordshire  has  pro- 


• The  Vrrolamimm  of  tho  Romans. — P. 

k He  was  boro  at  Abbot  * Langley,  throe  mile*  8.  W.  of  St 
Albon*.— P. 

« Aikun. 


I duced,  not  more  than  two  shall  be  named.  The  celebrated 
| traveller,  Sir  John  Mandeville,  a native  of  St.  Albans, 
was  as  remarkable  for  his  credulity  as  for  his  enterprise 
and  research.  Nicholas  Brekespere  is  better  known  by 
the  title  of  Adrian  the  Fourth ; he  too  was  a native  of 
St.  Albans,*  and  tho  only  Englishman  that  ever  rose  to 
the  papal  chair.  One  of  his  acts  is  connected  with 
English  history,  for  he  issued  tho  celebrated  bull,  which 
gave  the  sanction  of  the  church  to  the  conquest  of  Ireland 
by  Henry  the  Second. 

The  maritime  county  of  Essex  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Suffolk  and  Cambridgeshire,  from  the  first  of  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Stour,  on  the  west  by  the  counties 
of  Hertfordshire  and  Middlesex,  from  the  last  of  which 
it  is  separated  hv  the  Lea,  on  the  south  by  the  Thames, 
which  divides  it  from  Kent,  and  on  the  east  by  the  ocean. 
It  has  been  remarked  in  the  account  of  the  coasts  that 
the  maritime  side  is  broken  and  indented.  The  area  of 
the  county  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  1525  square  miles  ; 
it  is  divided  into  twenty  parts,  of  which  fourteen  are 
hundreds,  five  half  hundreds  and  one  a royal  liberty. 
The  soil  and  the  face  of  the  country  are  sufficiently 
! varied.  The  south-western  portion  is  occupied  by  Epping 
! Forest,  which  is  covered  with  rich  pasturage,  not  with 
I trees  as  its  name  imports.  The  same  part  of  the  county, 
watered  bv  the  Roddon,  that  runs  parallel  to  the  Lea, 
yields  the  best  butter  that  is  sold  in  London.  Northwards 
the  country  becomes  less  uniform  and  level ; Satfron- 
Walden,  in  this  part  of  Essex,  indicates  by  its  name  tire 
product  for  which  it  is  famous.  Saffron,  which  was  at 
one  time  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  England,  is  now 
almost  confined  to  the  country  between  the  last  place 
and  Cambridge. 

A threefold  crop  of  coriander,  carrawav  and  teasel 
may  ho  mentioned  as  a singular  product  of  Essex.  The 
two  first  are  cultivated  on  account  of  their  aromatic 
seeds,' and  tho  last  is  used  in  the  manufactories  of  woollen 
cloth.  They  are  all  sown  together,  but  they  come  to 
maturity  at  different  periods,  and  the  succession  of  the 
whole  lasts  three  or  four  years.* 

Potatoes  are  grown  in  greater  quantities  in  Essex  than 
in  any  other  southern  county  ; but  they  are  mostly  cul- 
tivated in  the  south-western  portion  between'  the  Lea 
and  the  Thames,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  London 
market. 

The  central  portion  of  Essex  is  in  general  a fine  corn 
country,  varied  with  hills  and  adorned  with  woods.  It 
becomes  gradually  marshy  towards  the  sea-coast ; some 
parts  are  exposed  to  frequent  inundations,  while  others 
are  formed  into  islands  by  inlets  of  the  sea.  The  north- 
ern part  of  the  coast  is  more  elevated  and  more  healthy, 
but  the  proverbial  insalubrity  of  the  Hundreds  of  Essex,- 
is  not  compensated  by  their  fine  pastures,  and  the  same 
may  Ik?  said  of  the  marshy  tracts  along  the  Thames  from 
the  junction  of  the  Lea  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  for 
they  are  equally  unhealthy. 

Essex  is  but  scantily  supplied  with  minerals ; the  most 
important  are  the  lime  and  chalk  quarries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Purfleet,  on  the  north  of  the  Thames,  where 
they  extend  across  the  river  from  the  county  of  Kent. 


4 The  hundred*  in  Essex,  situated  near  the  Lea  and  the  Thame*, 
are  emphatically  styled  the  Hundreds  of  Essex.  (Ed.  Ene.) — Th* 
Hundred*  n f E«*rx  are  situated  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  county. 
(Rees'  Cyc.) — P. 
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The  principal  manufactures  are  those  of  cloths,  baize 
and  woollen  stuffs.  Calico-print-works  have  been  erected 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  and  there  are 
several  mills  for  making  sheet  lead  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lea.  Not  fewer  than  two  hundred  vessels  from  eight  to 
fifty  tons  are  employed  in  the  oyster  fisheries  in  Essex, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  20,000  bushels  are  annually  sent 
to  the  metropolis,  or  exported  to  the  continent. 

Chelmsford  claims  the  rank  of  capital,  but  it  contains 
little  worthy  of  notice.  Situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Chelmer  and  the  Cann,  the  population  is  little  more  than 
five  thousand  inhabitants.  If  a great  part  of  the  business 
of  the  county  is  transacted  at  Chelmsford,  it  may  he  attrib- 
uted not  so  much  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the 
chief  town,  as  to  its  convenient  and  central  position. 
The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  a spacious  county 
hall,  and  a large  prison  constructed  according  to  the 
improved  plans  of  the  celebrated  Howard. 

The  ancient  town  of  Colchester,  much  more  important 
than  the  last,  formerly  the  Roman  colony  of  Camalodu - 
num,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Colne,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  county.  It  was  an  important  place 
in  the  early  period  of  English  history,  and  its  venerable 
castle  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Edward,  the 
son  of  Alfred  the  Great.  At  the  time  of  the  persecutions 
in  the  Low  Countries  under  the  Duke  of  Alva,  a number 
of  refugees  settled  in  Colchester,  and  introduced  the 
manufacture  of  baize,  which  succeeded  so  well  that  the 
town  became  not  long  afterwards  the  most  wealthy  and 
populous  in  Essex.  Although  this  branch  of  industry 
has  been  abandoned,  Colchester  may  still  be  considered 
one  of  the  few  important  towns  in  the  county.  The 
walls  of  its  old  castle  are  nearly  entire,  and  some  notion 
may  be  inferred  of  its  ancient  strength  from  their  solidity 
and  extent.  The  same  place  sustained  an  obstinate  siege 
during  the  civil  wars,  but  it  was  at  last  forced  to  surren- 
der to  the  parliamentary  forces  under  Fairfax,  and  it 
may  be  added  that  the  two  commanders  of  the  besieged, 
Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lisle,  were  shot  under 
the  castle  wall,  for  no  other  cause  apparently,  than  their 
courage  in  defending  the  town.  Colchester  may  also  be 
remarked  for  its  commodious  work-house,  its  large  hos- 
pital, and  for  several  charity  schools  and  other  benevo- 
lent institutions.  It  has  long  been  famous  for  its  oysters ; 
those  that  are  known  by  the  name  of  Pyefleet,  are  sold 
for  the  highest  prices  in  the  London  markets. 

The  position  of  Harwich,  the  principal  port  on  the 
Essex  coast,  has  been  already  indicated.  The  harbour, 
independently  of  the  hay,  is  not  only  safe,  hut  very  large 
and  commodious.  The  post-office  packets  sail  and 
return  regularly  twice  a-week  to  and  from  Holland  and 
Germany.  More  than  5000  tons  of  shipping,  navigated 
by  500  men,  are  employed  in  the  North  Sea  fishery,  and 
other  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  I^ondon  and  coasting 
trade.  Harwich  possesses  also  a yard  for  the  Royal 
Navy,  at  which  ships  of  inferior  rates  are  built  and 
repaired. 

Coggcshall  on  the  Blackwater,  Braintree  to  the  west 
of  it,  and  Bocking  on  the  north  of  the  last  place,  were 
formerly  in  great  repute  for  their  woollen  manufactures, 
the  raw  material  of  which  was  principally  supplied  from 


* Suffolk  i*  divided  into  two  grand  divisions,  viz.  th«  franchise  or 
liberty  of  Bury  8t.  Edmonds,  and  the  Ooildablo  land,  or  body  of  the 
county,  each  of  which  fumisbea  a distinct  grand-jury  for  the  county 

vol.  il— Noa.  ns  a i«,  i m 


Lincolnshire.  The  goods  were  exported  to  Spain,  Por- 
tugal and  Italy  through  the  intervention  of  London 
merchants ; of  late  years,  however,  the  trade  has  been 
diverted  into  a different  channel ; it  has  been  transferred 
to  the  northern  towns.  Some  other  places  may  he  briefly 
mentioned.  It  was  at  Ashhum  near  Rochford  that  King 
Edward  Ironside  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by 
Canute,  King  of  Denmark,  in  1016.  Danbury  attests 
by  its  name  the  presence  of  the  Danes;  it  is  built  on 
the  highest  eminence  in  Essex.  Borking  was  once  the 
scat  of  a Benedictine  nunnery,  of  which  the  abbess  was 
one  of  the  four  who  were  baronesses  in  right  of  their 
station ; she  lived  in  great  splendour,  and  had  several 
officers  in  her  household.  Tilbury  Fort,  on  the  Essex 
shore,  opposite  to  Gravesend,  is  the  principal  defence  of 
the  passage  up  the  Thames.  It  is  a regular  fortification, 
mounted  with  a great  many  cannon,  and  wrell  manned  in 
time  of  war ; its  principal  strength,  however,  on  the  land 
side,  consists  in  the  practicability  of  laying  the  whole 
level  under  water.  Purfleet,  on  the  same  Dank  of  the 
river,  deserves  notice  as  the  great  depot  of  gun-powder 
for  government.  A very  large  magazine  erected  for  the 
purpose,  has  been  secured  by  every  contrivance  against 
fire  and  lightning. 

The  Stour  separates  the  county  of  Essex  from  that  of 
Suffolk  ; the  other  boundaries  of  the  last  county  arc 
Norfolk  on  the  north,  Cambridgeshire  on  the  west,  and 
the  German  Ocean  on  the  east.  The  Waveney  and  the 
Little  Ouse  form  the  northern  limit,  and  the  Stour  almost 
the  whole  of  the  southern.  The  Larke  and  another  small 
stream  bound  it  on  the  north-west,  but  the  greater  part 
of  its  western  limit  is  not  marked  by  nature.  The  county 
is  equal  in  superficies  to  1566  snuare  miles;  it  has  been 
subdivided  into  twenty-one  hundreds.* 

The  soil  is  generally  level,  but  of  different  qualities ; 
it  may  be  included,  however,  under  three  varieties.  The 
coast  and  the  inland  districts  near  it,  are  for  the  most 
part  sandy  ; they  consist  of  arable  land,  heaths  and 
marshes.  The  first  is  fruitful  in  barley  and  different 
sorts  of  grain ; the  second  are  well  adapted  for  sheep, 
and  numerous  herds  of  oxen  are  reared  in  the  marshes. 
The  inland  part  from  south  to  north,  or  the  larger  por- 
tion of  Sufiolk,  is  eovorcd  with  a rich  clayey  or  rather 
sandy  loam,  resting  on  a retentive  clay  marl  bottom.  It 
is  very  fertile  in  com  and  other  plants,  and  much  butter, 
milk  and  cheese  arc  obtained  from  it.  The  butter  is 
exported  in  great  quantities  to  London  and  different  parts 
of  England  ; the  Suffolk  cheese  is  said  to  be  the  worst  in 
the  kingdom,  but  it  is  principally  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  made.  The  north-western  portion  is  an  open, 
sandy  country,  forming  part  of  the  extensive  heath-tracts 
in  this  part  of  England ; it  is  mostly  laid  out  in  rabbit- 
warrens  and  sheep-walks.  Besides  the  ordinary  crops 
which  are  raised  in  Suffolk,  turnips,  mangel-wurzel  and 
cabbages  are  in  many  places  as  common  as  in  Norfolk. 

Some  of  the  domestic  animals  differ  from  those  in  the 
counties  that  hgve  been  mentioned.  The  Suffolk  draught 
horse,  it  has  been  seen,  is  middle-sized,  short-made  and 
capable  of  great  exertion,  but  of  late  yeais  comparatively 
lignt  active  horses,  and  almost  as  large  as  the  blacks  in 
the  midland  counties,  have  become  common.  All  the 


a**i*w.  Thrw  are  robdivided  into  21  hundreds.  (Sboberl's  Suffolk. 
Ed.  Enc.) — P. 
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cows  are  of  the  polled  kind,  and  they  are  inferior  to  none 
in  England  for  the  abundance  of  their  milk,  in  proportion 
to  their  size.  The  Suffolk  sheep  differed  little  from  those 
of  Norfolk,  but  they  are  now  rare;  they  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  South  Down. 

If  shell-marl  be  excepted,  by  which  the  soil  has  in 
many  places  been  much  improved,  the  other  fossils  are 
not  very  valuable. 

Suffolk  was  once  as  much  distinguished  for  its  manu- 
facturing;, as  it  is  now  for  its  agricultural  industry.  Sud- 
bury was  formerly  peopled  by  a colony  of  Flemings,  who 
were  invited  by  Edward  the  Third  to  instruct  the  English 
in  the  art  of  manufacturing  wool.  This  circumstance 
accounts  for  the  former  nopn  lousiness  and  wealth  of  the 
town.  It  continued  to  flourish  during  several  centuries, 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  employed  in  manufac- 
turing different  sorts  of  woollen  stuffs.  Although  it  is 
long  since  its  ancient  trade  has  fallen  into  decay,  Sudbury 
still  exports  serges,  and  possesses  an  extensive  silk  manu- 
factory. An  additional  impulse  has  been  given  to  the 
industry  of  the  place  since  the  Stour  has  been  made 
navigable  for  barges  to  Manningtree. 

Ipswich,  the  county  town,  has  also  lost  much  of  its 
ancient  splendour ; it  is  situated  on  the  Orwell ; it  con- 
tained at  one  time  not  fewer  than  twenty-one  parish 
churches  and  other  religious  bouses,  in  particular,  a 
monastery  of  Dominican  friars,  of  which  the  cloisters  are 
still  entire.  Once  noted  for  its  broad  cloths,  and  for  the 
best  sail-cloth  in  England,  it  had  several  companies  of 
traders,  possessing  distinct  charters,  and  according  to  the 
unwise  policy  of  former  times,  exclusive  privileges.  But 
the  woollen  trade  began  to  decline  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  gradually  transferred 
to  a different  part  of  England.  The  commerce  of  Ipswich 
consists  at  present  in  malting  and  exporting  corn ; it  is 
not  without  some  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  but  both 
are  inconsiderable.  There  are  two  yards  for  building 
ships,  and  vessels  of  five  hundred  tons  have  been  con- 
structed in  them.  Packets  sail  everv  tide  from  Ipswich 
to  Harw'ich.  The  famous  cardinal  Wolsey,  a native  of 
Ipswich,  endowed  a college  and  grammar  school,  as  a 

{dace  of  education  preparatory  for  his  college  at  Oxford  ; 
nit  his  disgrace,  before  the  building  was  completed,  put 
an  end  to  his  benevolent  intentions.  The  same  town  was 
the  seat  of  a mint  during  the  heptarchy,  and  it  received 
a charter  during  the  reign  of  king  John.  It  still  possesses 
many  rights  and  privileges,  among  others,  an  admiralty 
jurisdiction  on  the  Suffolk  coast,  and  on  that  of  Essex  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Harwich.* 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  situated  on  the  Larke,  need  not 
be  mentioned  for  what  it  now  is,  but  for  what  it  was  at 
a former  period.  Edmund,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century,  was  cruelly  murdered 

• The  admiralty  jurisdiction  of  Imwieh  extends  to  the  coast  of  Ea*ex 
beyond  Harwich,  and  to  that  of  Suffolk  beyond  Landguard  Fort, 
including  the  eatuariea  of  the  Stour  and  the  Orwell. — I*. 

k Thu  conduit,  from  which  Cambridge  derives  ay  much  advantage, 
wa*  built  and  given  to  the  town  by  a very  worthy  man,  Mr.  Tobum 
liobaon,  a carrier  between  Cambridge  and  London,  and  tike  firat  person 
who  let  out  horaea  to  the  students  of  the  university.  Observing  that 
the  acholara  rod*  hard,  he  kept  a large  liable  of  horses,  with  boot*, 
whipa  and  apurs,  that  the  young  gentlemen  might  b«  speedily  equipped. 
If  a person  came  for  a horse,  ne  waa  led  into  the  etable,  where  there 
*P*at  be  waa  obliged  to  take  the  hone  nearest  the 

atable  door,  in  order  that  “ every  customer  might  be  served  according 
to  hia  chance,  and  overy  horae  ridden  with  equal  justice."  Hence  tike 
proverbial  expression,  **  Hobeon’a  choice,"  “ This  or  none."  A abort 


e by  the  Danes,  and  received  after  his  death,  the  honours 
n of  martyrdom : bis  body  having  lain  unnoted  during 
e thirty-three  years,  became  suddenly  an  object  of  great 

- veneration,  and  shortly  afterwards  an  abbey  was  erected 
on  the  spot.  Other  religious  edifices  were  built  at  differ- 

n ent  periods,  and  at  the  lime  of  the  Reformation,  Bury 
e possessed  forty  churches  and  chapels,  most  of  them  richly 
endowed.  It  has  at  present  several  charitable  institu- 

- lions ; it  is  still  the  seat  of  the  county  assizes,  and  if  the 

- absence  of  trade  and  industry  can  entitle  a town  to  such 
;>  a privilege,  it  is  likely  to  preserve  it. 

i The  greater  part  of  Newmarket  is  situated  in  Suffolk, 
3 but  the  whole  of  the  race-course  lies  in  the  countv  of 
3 Cambridge ; perhaps  on  that  account,  the  claims  of  the 
, ! latter  county  have  been  preferred,  and  Newmarket  is 

- generally  included  in  the  towns  of  Cambridgeshire.  It 
5 has  been  long  famous  for  its  horse-races,  which  take 
j place  in  April,  July  and  October.  The  passion  of  James 

- the  First  lor  racing  appears  to  have  first  rendered  it 
fashionable,  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  sent  for  some 
Cambridge  divines,  to  hold  a conference  with  him  at 
Newmarket.  Charles  the  Second,  also  a patron  of  the 
turf,  built  a house  in  the  same  place,  which  is  still  a 
royal  residence.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  a long  and 
well  built  street,  and  the  fleetest  horses  in  England  are 
kept  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  trained  for  the  course. 

The  ancient  Granta  or  the  modem  Cam  waters  the 
chief  town  in  the  county,  the  Camboritum  of  the  Romans, 
which  derives  its  modern  name  of  Cambridge,  from  a 
bridge  over  the  river.  The  gate-house  of  a castle  built 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  has  been  converted  into  a 
county  gaol.  The  town  was  destroyed  in  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus,  and  often  laid  waste  during  the  baronial 
wars  by  outlaws  from  the  Isle  of  Elv,  before  Henry  the 
Third  secured  it  by  a deep  ditch.  The  followers  of  Wat 
Tyler  and  Jack  Straw  were  not  idle  in  Cambridge ; 
having  seized  the  records  of  the  university,  they  burnt 
them  in  the  market-place.  It  is  about  twice  as  long  as 
it  is  broad,  and  it  is  not  more  than  a mile  in  length  ; old 
and  clumsy  bouses,  and  narrow  and  irregular  streets, 
attest  its  antiquity.  The  market-place  is  formed  by  two 
squares,  and  in  that  part  of  it  opposite  the  county  hall, 
is  situated  Hobson’s  conduit,  which  furnishes  the  inhab- 
itants with  a plentiful  supply  of  excellent' water.1 

According  to  an  old  observation,  Oxford  is  an  univer- 
sity in  a town,  and  Cambridge,  a town  in  an  university ; 
it  is  literally  true  that  the  buildings  of  the  university 
encircle  the  town  of  Cambridge.  The  police  is  jointly 
governed  by  the  corporation  and  the  university,  the  vice- 
chancellor  being  always  a magistrate  by  virtue  of  bis 
office.  Nay  more,  the  proctors  not  only  attend  to  the 
discipline  and  behaviour  of  all  the  under  masters  of  arts, 
but  are  also  clerks  of  the  market,  and  have  cognizance 

account  of  this  extraordinary  person  appeared  in  the  Spectator,  No.  500. 
The  line*  on  lW  death  of  Mr.  Hobson,  by  Milton,*  ar*  nr r hap*  the 
must  ordinary  of  the  great  poet’a  production* ; unlike  hi*  other  juvenile 
performance*,  they  contain  few  indication*  of  ruing  genius.  Their 
mediocrity  i*  reluctantly  admitted  by  Dr-  Newton,  the  learned  editor 
of  Milton. 

* There  are  two  abort  poem*  by  Milton  on  the  death  of  Hobson  (On  the 
University  Carrier.  No*,  xi.  m.  Oeemhonal  Poem*.)  The  criticism  above  is 
raLher  unnecessarily  severe,  *i»ee  they  can  only  be  considered  jeux  <f  eayrit, 
in  the  taste  of  l lie  age ; not  verv  lively,  it  i*  tree,  but  well  worthy,  for  their 
pint-gcnry,  of  a place  in  Hood’*  tunic  Annual.— 

e.  g.  He  died  for  hear tiwu  that  hi*  eart  went 

Yet  (strange  to  think)  hi*  wain  waa  ha  iwrMir.— P. 
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over  weights  *nd  measures.  It  is  certain,  too,  that 
without  this  source  of  prosperity,  Cambridge  might  fall 
into  decay ; it  is  not  a manufacturing  town,  nor  is  it 
distinguished  in  any  branch  of  industry. 

The  university,  it  is  said,  was  first  founded  in  the  year 
630,  by  Sigibcrt,  king  of  the  East-Angles ; but  the  col- 
leges were  not  built  before  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third, 
and  as  a corporate  body,  it  dates  its  first  charter  from  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.  The  privilege  of  sending  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  conferred  on  it  by  James  the  First, 
has  since  been  preserved.  The  senate-house,  an  impos- 
ing edifice,  is  built  of  Portland  stone,  and  adorned  with 
pilasters,  supporting  an  entablature.  In  the  same  build- 
ing, the  election  of  all  officers  takes  place,  the  appoint- 
ment of  magistrates,  the  admission  to  degrees,  and  ever)' 
important  business  connected  with  the  university.  St. 
Peter’s  College  claims  the  distinction  of  being  the  most 
ancient ; founded  in  1284  by  Hugh  de  Balsham,  bishop 
of  Ely,  it  is  nowise  remarkable  for  its  architecture. 
Clare  Hall*  was  founded  by  Richard  Badeu-  or  Badotv 
in  1 326  ; having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  it  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  by  Lady  Clare.  Among  the  illustrious  men  edu- 
cated in  this  college,  were  archbishop  Tillotson  and  Cud- 
worth,  the  author  of  the  Intellectual  System  of  Philoso- 
phy. Pembroke  Hall  was  founded  in  1363  by  the  “vir- 
gin-wife” of  Andomer  de  Valentia,  the  unfortunate  earl  f 
of  Pembroke,  who  was  killed  in  a tilling  match  on  his  I 
wedding-day.  The  chapel  built  by  bishop  Wren  from  a 
design  of  his  brother  Sir  Christopher,  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Cambridge.*  Corpus  Christi  College,  founded  bv 
two  societies  or  guilds,  the  one  called  Corpus  Christi, 
and  the  other  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  begun  in  1344,  and 
completed  by  Henry  duke  of  Lancaster  in  1356.  Arch- 
bishop Parker  enriched  it  by  the  addition  of  fellowships 
and  scholarships,  and  also  by  a collection  of  books  and 
manuscripts.  The  manuscripts,  relative  to  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  England,  arc  considered  or  great 
value.  Cains  College  was  originally  founded  by  Ed- 
ward Gonville,  rector  of  Terrington  in  Norfolk,  and  I 
afterwards  endowed  by  Dr.  Caius,  physician  to  Queen  j 
Mary.*  It  consists  of  three  courts  and  as  many  gates, 
those  of  Humility,  Virtue  and  Honour.  In  the  chapel 
is  the  tomb  of  Dr.  Caius,  and  from  the  epitaph,  of  which 
the  Doctor  himself  was  the  author,  it  is  evident  that  he 
formed  very  high  notions  of  his  own  merit,  a delusion  to  i 
which  the  secluded  life  of  a college  is  by  no  means  unfa-  i 
Tourable.*  It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  several  truly  |j 
great  men  are  ranked  in  the  number  of  its  students : |; 
among  the  divines  arc  the  names  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and 
Samuel  Clarke ; among  the  physicians,  none  is  more  emi- 
nent than  William  Harvey,  the  great  discoverer  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  King’s  College,  founded  by  j 
Henry  the  Sixth,  has  enabled  Cambridge  to  vie  in  archi- 
tectural grandeur  with  Oxford,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
that  King’s  College  chapel  has  any  rival  in  the  sister 
university.  If  the  intention  of  the  royal  founder  had 
been  carried  into  effect,  the  college  might  have  been  one  | 
of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  in  the  kingdom ; but  I 
he  was  prevented  from  accomplishing  his  purpose,  by 

* lull.  *nd  colleges  are  iyeoiiymotui  a l Cambridge. 

* Lardners  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  volume  first. 

* Gonville  and  Caius  Collejrp,  originally  founded  in  1348  by  Ed-  < 
mand  Gonville— enlarged  in  1557  by  Dr.  John  Caius,  who  procured  ! 
a charter  of  incorporation  under  its  present  name. — P. 

4 Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia]  volume  first. 


the  calamities  and  misfortunes  of  his  reign.  A range  of 
buildings,  in  the  Roman  style,  was  erected  to  form  the 
side  of  a quadrangle,  which  should  be  afterwards  con- 
tinued, and  the  whole  was  recently  remodelled  and  com- 
pleted. The  dimensions  of  the  quadrangle,  much  infe- 
rior to  those  of  the  original  plan,  are  280  feet  in  length 
by  270  in  breadth.  The  chapel  was  begun  by  the  same 
king;  Henry  the  Seventh  completed  the  outside,  and 
Henry  the  Eightb,  the  stalls,  relievos  and  painted  win- 
dows. It  combines  extent  and  solidity  with  grace,  and 
it  is  not  less  admirable  for  the  minuteness  of  its  details. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  it  is  well  known,  was  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  it  every  year,  and  that  great  man  considered 
it  the  finest  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  in  England. 
Catharine  Hall  was  founded  in  1475,  by  Robert  Wood- 
lark, chancellor  of  the  university,  and  in  the  chapel 
belonging  to  the  college  are  some  memorable  sepulchral 
monuments.  Jesus  College  was  originally  a convent 
of  nuns,  established  about  the  beginning  of  Henry  the 
First’s  reign,  or  the  end  of  king  Stephen’s.  Adjoining 
lands  were  assigned  to  it  about  the  year  1160  by  Mal- 
colm the  Fourth,  king  of  Scotland,  and  earl  of  Hunting- 
don and  Cambridge.  The  monastery  was  at  last  dis- 
solved by  Henry  the  Seventh  and  pope  Alexander  the 
Fourth,  on  account  of  the  illicit  conduct  of  the  nuns. 
The  possessions  were  made  over  to  John  Alcock,  bishop 
of  Ely,  and  preceptor  to  Edward  the  Fifth,  for  the 
maintenance  of  a master,  six  fellows  ami  six  scholars, 
but  the  number  has  since  been  increased  in  consequence 
of  succeeding  endowments.  Jesus  College  is  not  remark- 
able for  its  architecture,  but  it  was  the  place  where  Cron- 
mcr  and  Bancroft,  Hartley,  Jorlin  and  Flamstead  were 
educated.  Christ’s  College  was  first  built  on  the  site 
of  an  hostel  called  God’s-house,  by  William  Bingham, 
rector  of  St.  John’s,  London.  It  was  removed  to  its 
present  site  by  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  intended  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  scholars  to  sixty,  hut  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  the  ensuing  civil  wars.  His 
maternal  sister,  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond,  and 
mother  to  Henry  the  Seventh,*  completed  the  building, 
and  endowed  the  college  fora  master  and  twelve  fellows. 
Some  superstitious  objections  having  been  urged  against 
this  number,  as  containing  an  allusion  to  our  Saviour  and 
his  twelve  apostles,  a thirteenth  fellowship  was  added  by 
Edward  the  Sixth,  and  two  others  by  different  individ- 
uals at  a subsequent  period.  Christ’s  College  boasts  of 
having  educated  Milton,  but  from  its  treatment  of  that 
great  man,  it  seems  to  have  been  unworthy  of  the  hon- 
our. There  is  still  in  the  gardens  a decayed  hut  vener- 
able mulberry  tree,  which  was  planted  by  the  |K>et  when 
a student.  St,  John’s  College  was  also  founded  by  the 
mother  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  at  the  request  of  her  con- 
fessor Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester.  It  reckons  Cecil, 
the  minister  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Ben  Jonson,  Otway, 
Prior,  Ambrose  Philips  and  John  Horne  Tooke  among 
the  number  of  its  students.  Trinity  College,  founded  by 
Henry  the  Eighth,  is  the  largest,  and  in  some  respects 
the  finest,  in  the  university.  It  consists  of  three  quadran- 
gles, and  is  entered  by  two  magnificent  portals,  adorned 

• The  countess  of  Richmond  was  inlerwl  in  Henry  the  Seventh  s 
chapel  at  Westminster,  where  an  altar  tomb,  with  a statue  of  brass, 
was  erected  to  her  memory.  Around  the  monument  is  a Latin  in- 
scription written  by  Erasmus,  for  which  ho  received  iicrnty  ahilUnga 
from  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
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with  statues  and  lofty  towers.  In  the  chapel  is  Roubil- 
liac’s  marble  stntue  of  the  great  Newton,  and  underneath 
it  the  following  inscription  from  the  third  book  of  Lu- 
cretius— “ Qui  genus  humanum  ingenio  superavit.** 
Emanuel  College,  an  extensive  and  elegant  building, 
was  founded  in  1548  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  a privy 
counsellor  to  cpiecn  Elizabeth.  Sidney-Sussex  College,  i 
originally  a monastery  of  Franciscans,  was  granted  at  the 
Reformation  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  the  master  and 
fellows  of  Trinity,  but  it  was  purchased  from  them,  and  , 
endowed  as  a separate  institution  by  Frances  Sidney, 
countess  of  Sussex.  It  reckons  Oliver  Cromwell  among 
the  number  of  its  students,  and  it  may  be  added  that  a 
plaster  impression,  taken  of  the  protector’s  face  after 
death,  was  sent  into  Italy,  and  a bust  made  from  it  by  the 
celebrated  Bernini;  the  same  bust  has  lately  been  placed 
in  the  library.  Queen’s  College,  founded  in  14-18  by 
Mar  garet  of  Anjou,  the  intrepid  consort  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  is  the  one  in  which  Erasmus  was  professor  of 
divinity.  There  are  besides  two  other  colleges,  those 
of  Downing  and  Trinity  Hall ; the  foundation-stone  of 
the  former  was  laid  with  much  solemnity  in  1807  ; the 
latter  was  a hostel  for  the  entertainment  of  students 
before  any  colleges  were  erected.  Thus  it  appears  that 
there  are  not  fewer  than  seventeen  colleges  in  Cam-  , 
bridge.*  As  an  university,  it  enjoys  a higher  reputation 
in  the  exact  sciences  than  Oxford  ; and  although  a long 
period  has  elapsed  since  the  time  of  its  great  luminary, 
the  advantage  may  still  be  attributed  to  the  impulse 
communicated  to  these  sciences  by  the  genius  of  Newton. 

The  town  of  Ely  in  the  isle  of  the  same  name,  may 
be  remarked  on  account  of  its  cathedral,  a very  large 
edifice,  which  affords  a striking  object  to  an  extensive 
surrounding  country.  The  revenues  of  the  sea  are  con- 
siderable, and  the  bishop  possesses  the  rights  of  a pala- 
tine,* and  exercises  temporal  jurisdiction  in  the  isle.  The 
town  is  the  only  episcopal  city  in  England,  that  is  not 
represented. 

The  county  of  Cambridge  was  in  ancient  times  in- 
habited by  the  Jccni , and  afterwards  included  in  the  ^ 
third  province,  or  that  of  Ftavia  Caxariensis.  It  con- 
tains about  858  square  miles,  and  the  Ouse  divides  it 
into  two  parts.  The  northern,  in  which  the  Isle  of  Ely 
is  situated,  forms  an  immense  plain,  broken  on  the  south 
by  some  comparatively  high  hills;  on  the  north,  however, 
the  elevations  are  very  inconsiderable,  being  merely  suf- 
ficient to  raise  the  villages  that  have  been  built  on  them, 
above  the  general  level.  The  whole  tract,  naturally  a 
marsh,  is  still  in  rainy  seasons  subject  to  inundations  by 
the  rivers,  which  move  slowly  through  it  to  the  sea.  It 
has  been  rendered  habitable  by  means  of  great  labour ; 
unnumbered  drains  are  cut  through  it  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  the  water,  raised  in  many  places  by  wind-  j 
mills,  is  thus  pumped  from  the  ditches,  which  every- 
where intersect  the  low  grounds,  and  which  are  confined 
by  banks  on  a higher  level  than  that  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  works  are  the 
Old  and  Ne>v  Bedford  rivers,  so  called  from  the  noble 
family  that  has  given  its  name  to  the  whole  tract,*  which 
they  were  so  instrumental  in  improving.  These  rivers 
which  enclose  the  Isle  of  Ely,  branch  from  the  Ouse  at 
Earith  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  communicate  again  with 


the  same  river  at  Denver-sluice  near  Downham  in  Nor- 
folk. The  Nen,  which  waters  the  north-western  part  of 
the  county,  is  also  conveyed  through  an  artificial  chan- 
nel. The  county  is  varied  by  bleak  moors,  luxuriant 
meadows  and  in  some  places  by  cultivated  fields.  In 
the  lower  tracts  oats  is  almost  the  only  sort  of  grain ; in 
j the  higher,  wheat  and  barley  are  raised.  The  drier  spots 
are  marked  by  villages  and  groups  of  trees.  Coleseed, 
a common  crop  in  this  part  of  Cambridgeshire  and  in 
all  the  low  counties,  is  valuable  as  winter  feeding  for 
sheep,  and  also  on  account  of  its  seed,  from  which  oil  is 
extracted. 

The  south-western  part  of  Cambridgeshire  is  a very 
different  country ; it  is  fruitful  in  corn,  particularly  in 

I barley,  which  is  malted  and  exported  in  great  quantities. 
The  south-eastern  portion,  extending  from  the  Gogina- 
gog  Hills  to  Newmarket,  is  connected  with  the  vast  tract 
which  stretches  southwards  into  Essex,  and  northwards 
into  Norfolk,  and  forms  one  of  the  largest  plains  in  Eng- 
land. The  soil  is  poor  and  in  many  places  covered  with 
gravel ; saffron  is  cultivated  in  some  places,  and  in  others 
scanty  crops  of  barley  are  raised,  but  sheep-walks  cover 
the  greater  portion  of  the  surface.  Cherry-Hintoo,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Gogmagog  Hills,  is  noted  for  its  large 
I chalk-pits,  for  the  marine  productions  contained  m 
them,  and  for  many  rare  plants  that  grow  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Washed  on  the  north  and  the  east  by  the  German 
Ocean,  the  county  of  Norfolk  is  bounded  on  the  south 
and  south-east  by  Suffolk,  and  on  the  west  by  part  of 
Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire.  Presenting  an  almost 
regular  curve  to  the  sea,  and  a convex  line  somewhat 
indented  to  the  land,  its  figure  resembles  an  ellipsis,  of 
which  the  shorter  axis  may  be  about  forty-eight  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  the  other  about  seventy  from 
east  to  west.  According  to  the  statistical  returns,  it 
contains  1,094,480  acres,  and  of  these  not  fewer  than 
730,000  are  arable.  It  has  been  divided  into  thirty* 
i three  hundreds,  and  these  are  again  subdivided  into  many 
! parishes,  in  all  756,  a greater  number  than  in  any  other 
county  in  England. 

The  inland  limits  are  marked  by  rivers.  The  Great 
Ouse  forms  part  of  the  south-western  side,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  below  Lynn.  The  Nen,  part  of  the  western 
i limit,  communicates  by  several  channels  with  the  Ouse, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Lincoln  Wash.  The  Little 
Ouse  rising  from  a marsh  on  the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  divides  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  flows  westwards, 
and  joins  the  Great  Ouse.  The  source  of  the  Waveney 
is  only  separated  by  a causeway  from  that  of  the  Little 
Ouse  ; it  forms  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Suffolk 
j boundary,  and  falls  into  the  Yarc,  a short  way  above 
j Yarmouth.  These  and  other  rivers  mostly  rising  in 
marshy  lands,  and  proceeding  slowly  through  a level 
country,  diffuse  themselves  over  the  lower  tracts,  form- 
ing large  pools,  to  which  the  country  people  have  given 
the  name  of  broads.  They  are  stocked  with  fish  and 
different  sorts  of  wild-fowl,  and  the  rivers  have  at  least 
one  advantage,  they  may  be  easily  rendered  navigable 
or  converted  into  canals. 

Norfolk  has  long  been  distinguished  as  an  agricultural 
county ; cultivation  has  been  extended  and  improved, 


* Thirteen  collegia  and  four  halls. — P. 


h Lord  of  a county  palatine. — P. 
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and,  on  the  whole,  the  various  implements  of  husbandry 
are  superior  to  those  in  many  parts  of  England.  The 
face  of*  the  country  is  more  uniform  than  in  other  tracts 
of  an  equal  extent.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  wholly  level, 
for  it  is  broken  by  gentle  inequalities,  but  there  is  not  a 
single  hill  in  the  county.  The  low  and  marshy  grounds 
in  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire  extend  from  the 
western  extremity  of  Norfolk  to  Lynn.  On  the  east,  a 
narrow  and  humid  tract  runs  from  Yarmouth  to  a con- 
siderable distance  up  the  country.  Other  marshes,  less 
extensive  than  the  former,  are  situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  Norfolk.  A considerable  tract  on  the  west,  from 
Thetford  northwards,  consists  of  Open  heaths.  The 
other  parts  are  in  a state  of  cultivation,  but  the  soil 
varies  in  different  districts.  In  the  north-eastern  it  is 
composed  of  a light  sandy  loam,  easily  cultivated,  and 
by  no  means  unfruitful ; on  the  south-east  the  land  is 
deep  or  humid,  and  the  central  and  southern  districts  are 
covered  in  many  places  with  a rich  clay.  The  agricul- 
tural products  depend  on  the  situation  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil.  The  light  and  sandy  districts  are  fruitful  in 
barley ; wheat,  on  the  other  hand,  thrives  best  on  the 
strong  clayey  lands.  Norfolk  is  also  noted  for  its  turnips ; 
they  are  more  generally  cultivated  in  the  county  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  field  cultivation 
of  turnips  dales  from  the  reigu  of  George  the  First ; 
before  that  period  they  were  confined  to  gardens,  and 
merely  used  as  a culinary  plant.  Lord  Townshend, 
who  accompanied  the  same  king  to  Hanover,  as  secre- 
tary of  state,  having  observed  whole  fields  of  turnips  in 
the  electorate,  brought  home  some  seeds,  and  recom- 
mended them  to  his  tenants  in  Norfolk.  The  experi- 
ment succeeded  beyond  expectation  ; turnips  became  a 
common  crop,  and  were  afterwards  gradually  extended 
to  every  part  of  tho  country.  It  is  not  the  least  advan- 
tage of  this  culture,  that  the  ground  never  lies  fallow,  or 
in  other  words,  the  turnips  prepare  it  for  com.  The 
same  root  is  principally  used  by  the  fanners  for  feeding 
cattle,  and  numerous  herds  of  oxen,  bred  in  Scotland, 
are  fattened  in  Norfolk.  Thus,  there  is  a weekly  mar- 
ket for  Scotch  cattle  at  Norwich,  and  one  every  fort- 
night at  Sctch.* 

Buck-wheat,  an  ordinary  crop  on  the  light  soils,  is 
used  for  feeding  poultry,  or  fattening  pigs.  A great 
quantity  of  butter  is  exported  from  the  fenny  districts, 
and  sold  in  London  under  the  name  of  Cambridge  butter. 
The  sheep  are  much  valued  on  account  of  their  mutton, 
and  their  wool  serves  to  supply  the  manufactories  of 
coarser  cloth  in  Yorkshire.  The  poultry  is  supposed  to 
be  the  best  in  England,  and  the  rearing  of  turkeys  is  an 
object  of  profit  to  the  small  fanners,  and  a considerable 
trade  is  thus  carried  on  with  the  metropolis.  The  same 
county  abounds  in  game,  in  hares,  partridges  and  pheas- 
ants ; the  latter  arc  so  numerous  that  the  crops  in  many 
places  are  injured  by  them.  According  to  a calculation, 
which  is  believed  to  he  correct,  the  value  of  the  different 
9orts  of  grain,  and  of  the  flour  and  malt,  exported  annu- 
ally from  Norfolk,  amounts  to  more  than  £900,000. 
The  wool  and  the  provisions  that  are  exported,  including 
merely  the  profit  arising  from  feeding  Scotch  cattle, 
are  estimated  at  £‘250,000.  No  better  proof  need  be 
adduced  of  the  industry  and  good  husbandry  of  tho  in- 
habitants. 

• S«chy,or  8e«chin|;-^4  mile*  S.^of  King  * Lynn.  (Lockombe.)— V. 


Although  the  ancient  city  of  Norwich  was  not  founded 
by  the  Romans,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  it  owes 
its  origin  to  that  celebrated  people.  When  the  camp  at 
Cnstor,  the  famous  Vcnta  Ictnorum , was  no  longer  used, 
the  mile  beginning  of  a town  became  visible  on  the  road 
which  leads  from  it  to  the  present  city.  The  one  in- 
creased as  the  other  fell  into  decay,  and  Norwich  was  in 
all  probability  a place  of  some  importance,  when  the  first 
authentic  mention  was  made  of  it  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
in  consequence  of  its  having  been  laid  in  ruins  by  Sweno 
the  Dane,  in  the  year  1004.  Some  notion  of  its  popu- 
lousness at  a later  period,  may  be  inferred  from  the  rav- 
ages which  the  plague  made  among  the  inhabitants.  It 
is  said  that  56,000  persons  were  earned  off  by  that  dis- 
ease in  the  year  1348.  Although  some  allowance  ought 
to  be  made  for  exaggeration,  still  the  exaggeration  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  been  greafer  with  respect  to  Nor- 
wich than  to  other  towns,  which  suffered  from  the  same 
calamity.  The  same  city,  it  is  undeniable,  bears  many 
traces  of  antiquity,  and  although  adorned  with  numerous 
public  buildings,  the  streets  are  narrow,  ill  arranged  and 
ill  paved.  The  cathedral  was  founded  by  Herbert  do 
Ixisinga  in  1096,  after  he  had  removed  with  his  monks 
Prom  Thetford  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich.  The 
general  style  of  the  building  is  Norman,  characterised 
by  semicircular  arches  and  short  columns ; it  is  likely, 
however,  that  it  has  since  been  much  altered  or  im- 
proved. The  number  of  parish  churches  in  Norwich  is 
greater  than  that  in  any  other  town  in  England,  with  the 
exception  of  tho  metropolis.  At  one  period  there  were 
not  fewer  than  fifty,  but  they  have  been  since  reduced 
to  thirty-six.  Tho  finest  are  those  of  St.  Peter,  St. 
Stephen  and  St,  Andrew,  but  the  small  church  of  St. 
Julian  is  considered  the  most  ancient.  It  appears  as  if 
the  number  of  dissenting  chapels  and  meeting-houses 
corresponded  with  that  of  the  churches ; both  are  out  of' 
all  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  city,  or  the  number  of 
inhabitants.  The  other  public  buildings  are  the  ancient 
castle,  the  town  and  guild  halls,  the  theatre,  the  new 
corn-exchange,  and  the  hospital  or  infirmary. 

It  is  as  a manufacturing  town,  and  as  a place  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  thatlVorwich  is  chiefly  celebrated. 
The  woollen  manufacture  was  first  introduced  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  First  at  a place  called  Worsted, 
from  which  the  name  of  the  article  was  afterwards  de- 
rived. In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 

| other  Flemings,  driven  from  their  country  by  oppressive 
enactments,  settled  in  Norwich,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  its  trade.  About  two  hundred  years  afterwards,  it 
received  an  accession  of  most  useful  hands,  by  the  arri- 
val of  many  Hollanders  and  Walloons,  who  fled  from 
the  sanguinary  Duke  of  Alva.  But  even  before  the 
settlement  of  the  last  colony,  Norwich  had  become^an 
important  town.  According  to  Blomefield,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  annual  sale  of  stuffs  made  in 
the  city  only,  amounted  in  value  to  £200,000,  exclu- 
sively of  stockings,  which  were  estimated  at  £60,000. 
From  an  act  passed  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  same 
reign,  it  appears  that  the  making  of  worsteds  and  stam- 
mins,  which  had  greatly  increased  in  the  city  of  Norwich, 
and  county  of  Norfolk,  was  now  more  diligently  practised 
in  Yarmouth  and  Lynn.  The  wardens  of  these  towns 
were  therefore  made  subject  to  the  jurisdictiqp  of  Nor- 
wich. New  manufactures  were  introduced  in  the  reigns 
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of  Edward  tho  Sixth  and  Mary,  and  regulations  were 
passed  for  the  making  of  satins,  satins-re verses,  Naples- 
fustians  and  other  articles.  The  prudent  and  politic 
Elizabeth,  by  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  offer- 
ed an  asylum  and  protection  to  the  persecuted  inhab- 
itants of  the  Low  Countries.  These  colonists,  it  has  been 
already  stated,  formed  a great  accession  to  the  industry 
of  Norwich  ; they  afforded  too  an  example  of  the  folly 
of  interfering  with  religious  scruples,  and  the  wisdom  of 
an  enlightened  toleration.  New  fabrications  were  made 


from  the  intermixture  of  silk,  mohair  and  wool ; new 
names  were  also  introduced  for  them,  and  bayes,  sayes, 
arras  and  mochades  were  then  first  exposed  in  the 
English  markets.  In  the  year  1575,  the  Dutch  elders 
presented  in  court  a specimen  of  a new  article  called 
oombazine ; such  is  the  earliest  date  of  a manufacture, 
for  which  Norwich  hdl  since  been  distinguished  above 
other  cities  in  England.  It  may  be  light  to  add  that 
exclusive  privileges  were  unwisely  conferred  on  the 
Flemings  and  the  other  foreign  settlers,  and  that  their 
descendants  enjoy  some  of  them  at  tfie  present  day. 
The  trade  of  the  town  was  further  extended  in  conse- 


quence of  a liberal  enactment  of  George  cite  Second. 
It  was  determined  to  open  the  port  of  Yarmouth  for 
the  importation  of  wool  and  woollen  yarn.  The  ad- 
vantage, however,  was  insufficient  to  enable  it  at  a later 
period  to  compete  with  Manchester.  The  cottons  of 
the  latter  town,  from  the  cheapness  and  rapidity  with 
which  they  are  manufactured  by  the  admirable  in\ren- 
tions  of  Arkwright  and  other  ingenious  men,  proved 
destructive  to  the  home  trade  of  Norwich.  Extraordi- 
nary efforts  were  made  by  the  industrious  inhabitants,  and 
new  outlets  were  created  for  their  products.  Foreign 
connexions  were  improved  and  extended,  the  taste  of 
every  climate  was  consulted,  and  Norwich  goods  found 
many  purchasers  in  the  great  annual  fares  of  Frankfort 
and  Leipsic.  To  supply  the  demand  thus  occasioned, 
the  distaff  and  the  loom  were  continually  plied  in  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk ; it  was  calculated  that  in  the  former 
county  fifty  thousand  tods  of  woo]  were  annually  spun ; 
the  quantity,  however  great,  proved  insufficient,  and 
yarn  was  imported  from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  ap- 
pears from  a computation  which  has  been  published,  that 
the  yarn  then  imported  every  year  from  Ireland  to  Nor- 
wich was  greater  than  the  quantity  imported  about  fifty 
years  before  that  period  into  llio  whole  kingdom.*  The 
trade,  however,  fell  a second  time  into  decay  ; its  con- 
nexions were  abridged,  and  its  foreign  outlets  were  shut, 
in  consequence  of  the  long  and  destructive  war  that  fol- 
lowed the  French  revolution.  Norwich  has  not  recov- 
ered its  ancient  prosperity,  but  it  is  still  a populous  and 
industrious  town.  It  is  situated  on  the  Yare,  over  which 
six  bridges  have  been  erected.  The  Wensum,  which 
falls  into  it  in  the  neighbourhood,  has  lately  been  en- 
larged so  as  to  make  Norwich  a port.b 

larmouth,  although  formerly  much  more  flourishing 
than  at  present,  is  still  a place  of  importance  as  a har- 
bour and  fishing  town.  Situated  on  a peninsula  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  county,  it  possesses  by  means 


• t^rdner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  volume  first. 

1 Norwich  is  situated  ou  the  Wtmam,  a little  above  it*  confluence 
with  the  Yare.  (Some  accounts  erroneously  represent  Norwich  os  ait* 
uated  on  the  Yare.  lid.  line.)  The  Wenautn,  which  ia  navigable  lor 
barges,  divides  Norwich  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  southern  the 
laj-gvat-— P.  1 r 


of  rivers  all  the  export  and  import  trade  of  Norwich  and 
other  places  on  the  same  side  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
It  carries  on  a foreign  trade  with  the  Baltic,  Holland, 
Portugal  and  the  Mediterranean  ; it  sends  likewise  sev- 
eral vessels  to  the  Greenland  fisheries.  The  home 
fishing  is  carried  on  at  two  seasons ; that  for  mackerel  in 
May  and  June,  and  the  other  for  herrings  in  October 
and  November.  The  latter  is  the  more  important ; not 
fewer  than  70,000  barrels  of  herrings  are  often  taken 
and  cured  in  the  course  of  the  season.  The  town  was 
formerly  enclosed  with  walls,  and  the  plan,  according  to 
which  it  is  laid  out,  renders  it  probable  that  it  was  the 
object  of  the  architect  to  contain  as  many  persons  as 
possible  in  a given  space.  Thus,  the  streets  run  from 
north  to  south,  and  are  joined  by  nearly  two  hundred 
lanes.®  Yarmouth  consists  only  of  a single  parish  ; it  is 
encoippassed  on  the  cast  and  the  south  by  the  sea, 
on  the  north  by  the  main  land,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Yare,  over  which  a handsome  drawbridge,  that  has 
lately  been  erected,  unites  it  with  Suffolk. 

King’s  Lynn  or  Lynn-Regis,  at  the  other  extremity 
of  Norfolk,  is  also  a great  commercial  outlet ; it  carries 
on  by  means  of  its  inland  communications,  a considera- 
ble trade  with  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  supplies 
them  with  wines,  coal  and  other  articles.  These  advan- 
tages it  possesses  from  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ouse  ; but  it  is  likewise  watered  by  four  rivulets,  over 
which  eleven  small  bridges  have  been  erected.  A custom 
well  deserving  praise  has  been  long  established  in  tho 
town ; it  is  usuaJ  to  hold  every  month  a feast  of  recon- 
ciliation, or  in  other  words,  a meeting  of  the  mayor, 
magistrates  and  clergymen,  who  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting law-suits,  hear  and  determine  the  disputes  that 
arise  between  the  inhabitants. 

The  parsonage  house  of  Bumham-Thorpe,  a very 
simple  building,  may  bo  mentioned  as  the  birth-place  of 
Nelson,  the  greatest  and  the  bravest  admiral  of  his  age. 
The  unfortunate  Ann  Boleyn,  one  of  the  celebrated  vic- 
tims of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  the  mother  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  bom  in  the  old  mansion-house  of  Blick- 
ling  Ilall. 

The  large  maritime  county  of  Lincoln,  the  third  in 
point  of  size  in  England,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
German  Ocean  and  the  Wash,  which  separates  it  from 
Norfolk,  on  the  north  by  Yorkshire,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Humber,  on  the  west  by  the  last  county 
and  those  of  Nottingham  and  Ixricestcr,  on  the  south  by 
those  of  Northampton,  Rutland  and  Leicester. 

It  was  included  in  the  proviuce  of  Britannia  Prima 
by  the  Romans,  and  before  the  period  of  their  invasion, 
it  was  inhabited  by  the  Coritani.  It  was  called  Lin~ 
collnscyrc 4 by  the  Saxons,  and  Nicolshirc  by  the  Nor- 
mans. The  Anglo-Saxons  united  it  first  to  the  kingdom 
of  Mercia,  and  afterwards  to  Wessex.  The  whole 
countv  was  divided  after  the  conquest  among  the  follow- 
ers of  William. 

The  area  of  Lincolnshire  is  stated  to  be  1,758,7*20 
acres  or  274S  square  miles,  and  the  number  of  inhab- 
itants to  each  square  mile,  not  more  than  ninety.  The 

* It  Jin*  four  principal  street*  running  from  N,  to  S.  and  156  narrow 
lane*  or  row*  mteraectinir  them  in  llie  opposite  direction.  (Luck* 
omlx*.) — P, 

4 Linccfhcyrt.  (Camden.) — P. 
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discriminating  features  of  the  county  are  strongly  marked 
by  nature,  and  although  many  parts  arc  now  very  fruit- 
ful, they  have  only  been  rendered  so  by  the  gradual 
labour  of  centuries.  Originally  covered  with  fens  and 
marshes,  it  is  now  fertile  ; it  abounds  in  docks  and  cattle, 
but  it  is  destitute  of  beauty,  humid  and  unhealthy.  The 
heaths  on  the  north  and  south  of  Lincoln,  the  only 
heights  that  can  be  observed,  are  calcareous  hills,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  the  low  lying  plains. 

• The  whole  countv  has  been  divided  into  three  districts, 
those  of  Holland,  Kesteven  and  Lindsey.  The  first,  by  [ 
no  means  unlike  the  country  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  occupies  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  county, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  YVainfleet  to  the  shallow'  inlet 
of  the  Wash.  It  consists  of  two  divisions,  Upper  and 
Lower  Holland,  both  abounding  in  marshes,  some  still  in  a 
state  of  nature,  others  intersected  by  numerous  drains  or 
canals,  and  crossed  by  raised  causeways.  The  lower  or 
the  southern  district  is  the  most  humid  ; indeed  it  is  only 
protected  against  constant  inundations  by  vast  banks  raised 
along  the  rivers  and  the  coasts.  The  air  is  damp  and 
unwholesome,  the  water,  brackish  or  unfit  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  the  inhabitants  are  therefore  provided  with 
cisterns  for  rain  water.  Industry,  however,  has  tri- 
umphed over  every  obstacle,  and  has  diffused  comfort 
and  wealth  ; the  richest  pastures  in  the  kingdom  have 
been  formed  out  of  swamps  and  marshes ; nay  more, 
they  have  been  converted  into  arable  lands,  and  crowned 
with  luxuriant  harvests.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done, 
but  some  notion  may  !>e  inferred  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished from  the  fact,  that  within  a period  of  thirty 
ears,  from  1780  to  1810,  lOO.O(K)  acres  in  Lincolnshire 
ave  been  drained,  restored  to  agriculture,  and  let  on  an 
arerage  at  a rental  exceeding  fifty  shillings  an  acre.* 
The  aquatic  fowls  that  frequent  the  fens,  are  wild  ducks, 
teal,  w idgeon  and  other  birds  of  a like  sort ; the  largest 
decoys  in  England,  are  kept  in  these  parts,  and  more 
than  three  thousand  wild  ducks  are  often  sent  to  London 
in  the  course  of  a week.  The  same  tracts  abound  in 
wild  geese,  grebes,  godwits,  whimbrels,  ruffs  and  reeves, 
that  find  plenty  of  food  in  the  fishy  pools  and  streams. 
The  avoset  or  v el  per  appears  in  numerous  flocks  near 
the  Fossdike-Wash,  where  the  knot  and  the  dottrel,  that 
are  considered  great  delicacies,  are  taken  and  sent  to 
London. b 

The  district  of  Kesteven,  or  the  south-western  portion 
of  Lincolnshire,  extending  from  the  centre  to  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  county,  is  distinguished  by  the 
variety  of  its  soil,  and  although  interspersed  with  several 
large  heaths,  is  on  the  whole  a fruitful  country.  The 
largest  of  these  heatlis  are  Ancaster  and  Lincoln,  but 
much  of  them  has  of  late  years  been  enclosed.  The  I 
fens  in  Kesteven  are  not  so  numerous  or  so  large  as  those 
in  Holland.  Lindsey,  the  largest  division  of  the  three, 
comprehends  all  the  country  on  the  north  of  the  Witham 
and  Fossdike.  It  may  be  said  to  be  destitute  of  hills, 
but  it  is  the  highest  part  of  the  county.  The  extensive 
heaths,  called  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds,  are  situated  in  ji 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  district.  Many  flocks  of 
sheep  are  fed  throughout  this  tract,  and  it  has  been  com- 
puted that  in  the  whole  county,  2,500,000  are  reared, 
which  are  supposed  to  yield  22,000,000  pounds  of  wool. 
The  river  isle  of  Axholme,  formed  by  the  Trent,  the  Dun 


and  the  Idle,  a rich  low  tract  in  which  much  flax  is 
cultivated,  is  situated  in  the  north-western  part  of 
Lindsey. 

If  Lincolnshire  is  no  longer  a manufacturing  countv,  it 
may  partly  be  attributed  to  the  extraordinary  decay  of  its 
j>orts,  which  although  once  numerous,  are  now  either 
choked  with  sand,  or  wholly  deserted  by  the  sea.  The 
higher  grounds  yield  all  the  ordinary  sorts  of  grain  in 
abundance,  and  the  lower  are  fruitful  in  oats,  hemp,  flax, 
woad,  sainfoin  and  other  plants.  But  Lincolnshire  is 
chiefly  noted  as  a grazing  county,  and  the  domestic  ani- 
mals that  are  reared  in  its  pastures  are  the  largest  of  their 
sort  in  England.  Thus,  the  ox  weighs  from  eighty  to  a 
hundred  stone,  while  the  horse  and  the  sheep  are  dis- 
tinguished by  similar  properties.  The  latter  afford  a 
thick  coarse  wool,  well  adapted  for  the  worsted  and 
coarser  manufactures  of  Yorkshire. 

The  Humber  and  the  Trent  water  the  northern  and 
the  western  sides  of  the  county.  Some  of  the  other  riv- 
ers are  the  Witham,  the  Ankliolme,  the  Welland  and  the 
Glen.  The  inland  navigation  of  the  county  has  been 
much  extended  and  improved  by  means  of  canals.  One 
from  Boston  by  Brotliertoft  on  the  Witham,  proceeds  to 
Lincoln,  enters  the  Fossdike  canal,  and  thus  communi- 
cates with  the  Trent.  The  canal  from  Grantham  to 
.Nottingham,  which  is  about  thirty-three  miles  in  length, 
was  completed  in  1796,  and  cost  £100,000.  It  passes 
near  extensive  plaster  beds,  and  lime  is  brought  in  great 
quantities  from  Crich  in  Derbyshire.  The  Stainfonh 
and  Keadbv  canal  commences  at  tho  river  Don,  about  a 
mile  west  of  Fishlake,  waters  Crowle  and  Keadbv,  and 
passes  onwards  to  the  Trent.  Thus  by  means  of  these 
works,  Lincolnshire  communicates  with  all  the  manu- 
facturing towns  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

Boston  and  Lincoln  are  the  most  important  towns  in 
the  county ; the  first,  situated  in  the  district  of  Holland 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Wilham,  is  surrounded  by  rich 
pastures  and  recent  enclosures,  fruitful  in  corn.  The 
harbour  w*as  almost  blocked  up  about  half  a century  ago, 
but  the  channel  has  of  late  years  been  opened  and  deep- 
ened. Thus  restored  to  the  purposes  of  commerce,  it 
carries  on  l considerable  trade  with  the  Baltic,  and  more 
than  a hundred  small  vessels  sail  from  it  every  year  in 
the  fishing  season.  The  town  was  chosen  as  the  site  of 
a monastery  by  Botolph,  a Saxon  monk,  and  the  church 
of  St.  Botolph  is  considered  the  largest  parish  church  in 
England,  being  about  three  hundred  feet  long  within  the 
w'alls,  and  a hundred  wide.  The  height  of  the  tower  is  not 
loss  than  282  feet ; it  is  crowned  by  a very  large  lantern, 
w’hich  serves  as  a pharos  to  the  dangerous  channels  of  the 
Lynn  and  Boston  Deeps.  The  same  place  was  at  an  early 
period  more  opulent  tnan  at  present ; even  in  the  lime 
of  Henry  the  First,  it  afforded  a rich  booty  to  a gang  of 
robbers,  who  came  to  its  fair  in  the  disguise  of  monks, 
and  laid  it  in  ashes.  It  wras  incorporated  by  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  Elizabeth  gave  the  corporation  a court  of 
admiralty  with  jurisdiction  over  the  neighbouring  coasts. 
It  has  already  acquired  something  of  its  ancient  pros- 
perity from  the  new  enclosures  ana  the  improvements  in 
its  harbour,  and  it  possesses  an  advantage  which  was 
wmnting  in  past  times;* it  communicates  with  Lincoln, 
Nottingham,  Derby  and  many  other  places  by  means  of 
canals. 


• SloD«'«  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Lincolnshire. 
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Lincoln,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  same  river,  about  thirty-six  miles  above  Bos- 
ton. It  occupies  the  site  of  Lindum,  a town  built  in  the 
form  of  a large  square  by  the  Romans.  The  ancient 
Lindum  was  surrounded  by  walls,  and  defended  by 
towers ; one  of  its  gates,  still  remaining  and  built  in  the 
form  of  a semicircular  arch  ten  feet  in  diameter,*  and  as 
many  in  thickness  at  the  base,  has  been  considered  one 
of  the  most  perfect  relics  of  Roman  architecture  in 
Britain.  Other  monuments  of  the  same  period  are  not 
wanting : several  stone  coffins  were  found  in  1739 ; be- 
neath them  was  a tesselated  pavement,  and  still  lower 
down  a Roman  hypocaust;  lastly,  a sudatory  was  dis- 
covered in  another  part  of  the  town  in  1782.  During 
the  earliest  struggles  between  the  Saxons,  the  Danes  and 
the  Normans,  the  name  of  the  town  is  frequently  men- 
tioned ; and  at  the  epoch  of  the  conquest,  it  was  ranked 
with  the  largest  and  wealthiest  cities  in  England.  The 
castle,  erected  by  the  Conqueror  to  keep  the  citizens  in 
awe,  was  long  supposed  impregnable,  and  even  at  so 
late'a  period  as  the  civil  wars,  the  possession  of  it  was 
eagerly  contested  both  by  the  royal  and  parliamentary 
forcos. 

The  cathedral,  a very  lofty  building,  was  founded  in 
the  year  1086 ; it  has  been  much  injured  and  in  many 
places  repaired.  It  consists  of  a nave  with  its  aisles, 
three  transepts,  one  near  the  centre,  the  two  others  near 
the  eastern  and  western  extremities  ; there  are  besides  a 
Choir  and  chancel  with  aisles  ; lastly,  throe  chapels  and 
cloisters  are  connected  with  the  last  divisions.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  only  inferior  in  size  and  grandeur  to  that  of 
York,  and  the  west  front  is  perhaps  unequalled  on  account 
of  the  richness  and  lightness  of  its  Gothic  architecture. 
In  former  times,  it  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  English 
cathedrals,  and  according  to  some  authors,  Henry  the 
Eighth  took  from  it  2921  ounces  of  gold,  and  4285  ounces 
of  silver.  Somo  of  the  shrines  were  of  pure  gold,  others 
of  silver,  and  the  mitre  of  iho  bishop  was  resplendent 
with  diamonds,  sapphires  and  other  precious  stones.  The 
see  of  Lincoln,  although  much  reduced  from  what  it  once 
was,  is  even  at  present  the  largest  in  England.  The 
town,  independently  of  its  religious  edifices  and  its  ves- 
tiges of  Roman  times,  possesses  other  monuments  of 
past  days.  Some  notion  may  he  formed  of  the  strength 
and  grandeur  of  the  ancient  castle  from  what  remains  of 
the  massive  walls  and  embattled  towers.  Fort  Lucy k is 
now  in  ruins,  but  its  old  tower  was  connected  with  the 
citadel  by  a subterranean  communication.  Antiquaries 
have  not  determined  whether  the  priory  was  originally 
intended  as  a religious  or  military  edifice.  It  is  known 
that  the  house  inhabited  by  John  of  Gaunt,  the  celebrated 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  added  greatly  to  the  strength  and 
magnificence  of  Lincoln,  but  the  site  and  a few  detached 
parts  of  the  building  are  all  that  remain.  In  the  same 
city  Henry  the  Second  repeated  the  ceremony  of  his  coro- 
nation, and  it  was  the  seat  of  a parliament  in  1301  under 
Edward  the  First.  It  is  certain  that  in  former  times 
Lincoln  was  a wealthy  and  magnificent  town,  but  neither 
its  past  wealth  nor  magnificence  can  be  attributed  to  the 
industry  or  commercial  greatness  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
appears  as  if  its  rise  in  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  was 
owing  to  the  number  of  its  churches  and  monasteries, 


and  also  to  the  choice  of  it  as  a place  of  residence  by 
many  noble  and  royal  personages.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  particular  privileges  were  conferred  on  it  at  different 
times,  and  of  tnese  the  most  important,  or  the  one  grant- 
ed by  Edward  the  Third,  rendered  Lincoln  a staple  for 
wool,  leather  and  lead.  The  present  trade  consists  chiefly 
in  corn  and  wool,  and  the  latter  furnishes  employment  to 
many  of  the  lower  orders.  It  has  been  already  remarked 
that  Lincoln  is  built  on  the  Witham,  but  that  part  of 
the  rivfer  which  passes  along  the  principal  street  is  arched 
and  concealed.  The  Fossdike  canal  forms  a communi- 
cation between  Lincoln  and  the  Trent,  and  by  means  of 
that  river  with  tho  principal  canals  in  the  kingdom. 

The  other  places  in  the  county  may  be  briefly  men- 
tioned. Gainsborough  on  the  Trent,  a place  famous  for 
its  beer,  carries  on  a considerable  trade  in  com  and  other 
commodities,  and  participates  also  in  the  commerce  of 
the  Baltic.  Great  Grimsby,  a decayed  port  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Humber,  has  become  again  flourishing  in 
| consequence  of  the  improvements  made  in  its  harbour, 
j Louth  on  the  banks  of  the  Ludd,  rose  into  importance 
j after  a canal  was  cut  parallel  to  that  river  from  the  town 
i to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tetney  creek.  By  this  chan- 
nel vessels  of  considerable  burden  sail  to  the  metropolis 
and  to  different  parts  of  Yorkshire.  Stamford,  a place 
of  great  antiquity,  was  divided  at  one  time  into  fourteen 
parishes.  Although  now  fallen  into  decay,  it  derives 
some  advantage  from  its  situation  on  the  great  northern 
road. 

In  no  part  of  the  kingdom  are  to  he  found  in  the  same 
extent,  so  many  early  ecclesiastical  monuments  as  in  the 
fenny  tracts  of  Lincolnshire,  where  stone  is  wholly  want- 
ing, and  where  the  soil  does  not  apparently  afford  a 
secure  foundation  to  a building.  Their  situation,  how- 
ever, was  a sort  of  natural  defence  against  the  attacks  of 
freebooters,  and  the  conveyance  of  heavy  materials  might 
havo  been  facilitated  by  the  drains  or  canals,  which  must 
have  been  cut  before  such  a situation  could  be  rendered 
habitable, 

Lincolnshire  has  produced  several  eminent  men. 
I^ord  Burleigh  was  born  at  Bourne  in  1521;*  and 
the  two  Wesleys,  the  founders  of  the  Arminian  meth- 
odists,  were  natives  of  Epworth.  The  small  manor- 
house  of  Woolsihorpe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gran- 
tham, was  the  birthplace  of  Newton,  who  completed 
wliat  Copernicus  and  Kepler  had  left  unfinished. 
In  this  great  man,  qualities  which  are  seldom  com- 
bined, were  united ; genius  with  patient  perseverance, 
a most  comprehensive  mind  with  great  powers  of  con- 
centration, an  almost  unerring  judgment,  and  a sagacity 
that  enabled  him  more  than  once  to  lay  open  the  veil 
of  nature,  and  to  predict  truths,  which  were  confirmed  in 
a later  age. 

Yorkshire  is  out  of  all  proportion  in  point  of  size  w ith 
the  other  counties.  It  extends  the  length  of  a hundred 
and  thirty  miles  from  Spurn-Head  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber,  to  the  north-western  frontier,  while  it  is  ninety 
1 miles  in  breadth  from  Flamborough-Head  to  the  borders 
of  Lancashire.  The  circumference  is  not  less  than  460 
) miles,  and  the  superficial  extent  exceeds  6000  square 
miles.  This  great  extent  gave  rise  in  all  probability  to 
! its  division  into  three  ridings.  The  North  Riding  is 
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"bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Tees,  which  separates  the 
county  from  Durham,  on  the  east  and  north-east  by  the 
German  Ocean,  on  the  south-east  by  the  East  Ridine, 
on  the  south  by  the  ainsty  of  York,*  and  the  West  Rid- 
ing, and  on  the  west  by  the  county  of  Westmoreland. 
It  is  eighty-three  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 
thirty-eight  in  breadth  from  north  to  south.  The  East 
Riding,  the  least  of  the  three,  is  partly  separated  from  j 
the  North  Riding  by  the  Hertford*  and  the  Derwent ; an 
irregular  line  from  the  Derwent  to  the  Ouse,  commencing 
a short  way  above  Stamford  Bridge,  forms  the  rest  of 
the  boundary  in  the  same  direction ; lastly,  the  Ouse 
divides  it  from  the  West  Riding  on  the  south-west.*  The 
West  Riding  is  the  largest  of  the  three ; the  ainsty  of 
York  and  the  Ouse  form  its  eastern  limits,  while  it  is 
contiguous  to  the  North  Riding  on  the  north,  to  Lancashire 
on  the  west,  to  the  counties  of  Chester,  Derby  and  Notting- 
ham on  the  south,  and  to  Lincolnshire  on  the  south-east. 

The  North  Riding,  it  has  been  seen,  comprehends  the 
whole  northern  part  of  the  country  from  side  to  side. 
The  country  along  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean  is 
cold,  bleak  and  mountainous.  The  clip's  on  the  coast  vary 
in  height  from  fifty  to  a hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  the 
neighbouring  lands  rise  very  rapidly  to  the  elevation 
of  four  or  five  hundred.  The  soil  consists  chiefly 
of  a brown  loam,  and  the  hills  near  the  sea  abound  in 
aluminous  shale,  which  is  worked  in  many  places.  The 
district  of  Cleveland  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility ; the 
same  may  perhaps  be  said  of  the  vale  of  York,  but  both 
are  surpassed  by  Swale-dale,  or  the  plain  on  both  sides 
of  the  Swale.  The  eastern  Moorlands,  a wild,  barren 
and  mountainous  tract,  occupy  a space  not  less  than 
thirty  miles  in  length,  and  fourteen  in  breadth.  They 
are  intersected  by  ravines  and  vallies,  some  of  which  are 
very  large,  and  ip  many  of  them  cultivation  reaches  to  a 
considerable  height.  The  western  Moorlands  form  part 
of  the  mountainous  range,  which  extends  from  Scotland 
to  Staffordshire.  The  mineral  products  of  these  lofty 
tracts  are  not  without  value ; aluminous  shale,  the  most 
important  of  any,  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  iron- 
ore  and  coal  are  common  to  many  parts  of  the  eastern 
Moorlands.  It  is  supposed  that  veins  of  copper  are 
scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  western;  the  fact, 
however,  requires  additional  confirmation,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  none  of  them  are  worked.  Lead  is  wrought  to 
great  advantage,  and  next  to  alum,  it  is  considered  the 
most  valuable  mineral  product  of  the  district. 

The  East  Riding  admits  of  almost  every  variety  of 
soil  from  the  heaviest  clay  to  the  lightest  sand.  The 
country  near  the  sea  from  the  Humber  to  the  North 
Riding,  is  naturally  unfruitful,  and  rendered  more  so  by 
the  climate.  But  from  Spurn-Head  to  Bridlington,  a 
distance  of  thirty-eight  miles,  the  shore  is  low,  and 
the  blasting  effects  of  cold  winds  aro  less  severely  felt. 
The  sheep  district  or  the  Wolds  occupies  300,000  acres, 
and  exteuds  almost  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
limits  of  the  Riding.  The  tract  bounded  by  the  Wolds, 
the  Ouse  and  the  Humber,  is  flat  in  most  places,  and  the 
soil  consists  of  a stiff  clay  or  sandy  loam.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  country  watered  by  the  Humber  from  the 

• The  city  of  York,  which  i*  a liberty  independent  of  either  of  the 
Hidings,  hns  jurisdiction  over  30  village*  and  hamlet*  west  of  the  Ouae, 
called  the  Liberty  of  Ainsty.  (Luckombe'a  Gazetteer.)— P. 

* Harford  ( Luck o tube) — rise*  near  Filey  Point  on  the  eastern  cout, 
and  nma  westward  to  the  Derwent. — P. 
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neighbourhood  of  Hull  to  Spurn-Head.  The  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  Riding  h equal  to  819,000  acres,  and  of 
these  350,000  are  pasture,  and  more  than  150,000,  arable 
lands.  Agriculture  has  been  much  extended  of  late  yean 
throughout  this  part  of  the  county.  Large  tracts,  for- 
merly flooded  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  yielding 
nothing  but  rushes  aud  a coarse  scanty  grass,  are  now 
covered  with  abundant  harvests,  and  the  value  of  the 
land  has  been  increased  in  more  than  a tenfold  propore 
tion.  The  Wolds  have  been  rendered  more  fruitful,  and 
the  vallies  and  the  declivities  of  the  hills,  where  oats  and 
barley  were  lately  the  only  kinds  of  grain,  wave  with 
plentiful  crops  of  wheat.  Rabbit-warrens  aro  rapidly 
disappearing,  and  the  sheep  have  been  crossed  ana  im- 
proved with  the  best  breeds  of  Leicestershire.  Tb« 
manufactures  aro  not  so  numerous,  nor  the  population  so 
dense  as  in  the  other  districts ; but  in  point  of  trade,  Hull 
has  become,  from  its  situation,  the  emporium  of  York- 
shire, and  of  several  other  counties. 

The  West  Riding,  the  largest  of  the  three,  is  equal  to 
ninety-five  miles  in  length,  and  forty-eight  in  breadth. 
There  is  a great  variety  of  soil,  but  it  consists  in  most 
places  of  a strong  and  deep  loam.  The  number  of  acres 
amounts  to  1,671,000,  and  of  these  more  than  a fourth 
are  arable.  The  greatest  part  of  the  country  is  enclosed 
with  hedges  or  fences,  and  not  the  least  valuable  of  its 
products  are  corn  and  cattle.  But  it  is  principally  as  a 
manufacturing  district  that  the  W est  Riding  is  distinguish- 
ed ; in  this  respect  it  possesses  many  advantages ; it  con- 
tains within  itself  the  necessary  materials,  as  it  abounds  in 
coal  and  iron-ore,  limestone,  lead,  and  other  metals  and 
minerals  of  inferior  value.  The  rivers  facilitate  its  inland 
navigation,  by  which  the  products  are  not  only  conveyed 
to  the  different  pons  in  the  county,  but  to  every  pan  of 
the  kingdom. 

In  respect  of  soil,  products  and  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  Yorkshire  exhibits  in  miniature  the  whole  of 
England.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  nonhern  and  north- 
western ponions  have  all  the  grandeur  and  variety  of 
mountainous  scenery,  while  a central  belt  from  north  to 
south  is  little  inferior  in  fertility  to  the  richest  plains  in 
the  country.  Marshes  and  abundant  pastures  are  scat- 
tered in  the  south  and  south-eastern  districts,  and  in  the 
numerous  list  of  minerals  are  found  the  most  valuable 
and  useful  that  are  wrought  in  England. 

It  possesses  besides  all  the  advantages  that  water  com- 
munications afford,  and  the  different  rivers  are  admirably 
arranged  by  nature.  The  Tees  separates  it  from  Dur- 
ham, and  cannot  be  exclusively  considered  a Yorkshire 
river,  but  the  greater  number  nse,  continue  their  course, 
and  discharge  themselves  in  the  county.  They  issue,  for 
the  most  pan,  from  the  lofty  tracts  in  the  north  and  south- 
west, join  each  other  as  they  water  the  central  districts, 
and  form  a main  channel,  that  terminates  in  the  Humber. 
Thus,  in  as  much  as  they  can  be  rendered  navigable,  all 
the  parts  of  this  large  county  communicate  with  each 
other  and  with  tlic  sea.  But  independently  of  these 
natural  advantages,  others  of  the  same  sort  have  been 
obtained  by  art.  The  Grand  Trunk  canal,  one  of  the 
noblest  works  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom,  unites  Hull 

* The  Oo*e  first  wparate.  it  from  the  liberty  of  Ainoty,  sad  Ursa 
from  the  Weet  Riding.  It  ie  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Humber, 
i end  on  the  east  by  the  German  Ocean. — P . 
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with  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  and  thus  facilitates  the  inter- 
change of  their  products.  Leeds  is  united  to  Liverpool 
by  the  canal  which  bears  the  name  of  these  two  towns, 
and  Huddersfield,  by  means  of  its  canal,  communicates 
with  Manchester. 

York,  the  ancient  Eboracwn,  the  residence  of  several 
Roman  emperors,  has  lost  much  of  the  splendour  and 
populousness,  that  enabled  it  at  an  early  period  to  rival 
London.  Although  no  longer  distinguished  either  by  in- 
dustry or  trade,  it  was  long  considered  the  capital  of  the 
north  of  England,  and  in  point  of  rank  the  second  city  in 
the  kingdom.  Situated  in  that  part  of  Yorkshire  where 
the  three  ridings  meet,  it  forms  a county  of  itself;  it  is 
watered  by  the  Ouse  and  the  F osse ; a stone  bridge  of 
three  arches  was  erected  over  the  former  in  1820,  while 
the  other  is  crossed  by  three  bridges,  one  of  which,  the 
finest  in  point  of  architecture,  was  lately  finished.  Al- 
though by  no  means  a manufacturing  place,  it  is  not  with- 
out importance  as  the  capital  of  an  archiepiscopal  see, 
and  the  residence  of  a numerous  priesthood.  The  num- 
ber of  churches  is  equal  to  twenty-four,  while  the  popu- 
lation does  not  amount  to  twenty -one  thousand.  York 
has  been  stationary  or  perhaps  retrograde,  while  other 
towns  have  made  rapid  advances;  still,  as  it  possesses 
the  courts  for  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  business  of  a 
large  province,  it  is  amply  provided  with  proctors  and 
attorneys.  The  ancient  fortifications  are  in  many  places 
entire ; the  city  is  entered  by  four  gates  and  five  posterns, 
and  although  the  walls  are  falling  into  decay,  they  still 
form  an  agreeable  walk. 

The  cathedral  of  York,*  the  largest  in  England,  may 
bear  a comparison  with  any  other  building  ol  the  same 
sort  in  Europe.  The  see  had  its  origin  in  Roman  times, 
and  one  of  its  bishops  was  present  at  the  council  of  Arles 
in  the  year  347.  In  the  same  period  the  diocesan  church 
of  York  is  mentioned  on  account  of  its  magnificence ; 
but  when  the  city  was  taken  in  the  ninth  century  by  the 
Danes,  it  was  levelled  with  the  ground.  A new  edifice 
was  raised  not  long  afterwards  on  its  site,  but  it  was  de- 
atroyed  by  fire  in  1 069.  A third  building,  surpassing  the  two 
former  both  in  its  dimensions  and  in  tne  magnificence  of 
its  architecture,  was  almost  consumed  in  the  year  1137. 
The  calamity,  it  is  said,  was  soon  repaired  by  the  piety 
and  the  zeal  of  the  archbishop  ; but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
no  part  of  the  church  as  it  then  stood,  remains  at  present. 
The  south  transept,  or  the  oldest  part  of  the  present 
structure,  was  built  by  Walter  de  Grey  in  the  thirteenth 
century  ; succeeding  prelates  vied  with  each  other  in  con- 
tinuing the  work  which  their  predecessor  had  begun,  and 
which  was  not  completed  before  the  lapse  of  two  cen- 
turies. The  entire  length  of  the  cathedral  is  equal  to 
524  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  eastern  end  to  105,  and  that 
of  the  western  to  109;  the  height  of  the  lantern  tower 
to  213,  and  of  each  of  the  two  western  towers  to  196. 
The  western  front  is  remarkable  for  its  magnificence  ; the 
lantern,  and  the  two  western  towers,  exhibit  different 
styles  of  architecture,  and  the  south  transept  is  distinguish- 
ed by  pointed  arches  and  slender  columns.  As  the  build- 
ing was  carried  on  at  different  periods,  it  is  marked  bv 
the  styles  of  different  ages,  so  that  the  students  of  archi- 
tecture may  contemplate  the  successive  progress  of  their 
art.  But  even  an  uninitiated  person  cannot  contemplate 


it  without  admiring  the  vastness  of  its  dimensions,  the 
beauty  of  the  several  parts,  and  the  majesty  of  the  whole- 
The  late  calamity  by  which  part  of  this  venerable  struc- 
ture was  destroyed,  has  shown  in  what  estimation  it  is 
held  by  the  English ; the  expense  of  restoring  it  to 
its  original  form  is  defrayed  neither  by  government  nor 
by  the  church,  but  by  the  subscriptions  of  individuals. 

In  a county  so  extensive  and  so  populous  as  that  of 
York,  it  is  chiefly  such  places  as  are  distinguished  for  the 
wealth,  industry  or  enterprise  of  their  inhabitants,  that  can 
be  mentioned.  But  in  this  point  of  view  no  place  is  more 
remarkable  than  Leeds,  the  most  populous  town  in  the 
county,  and  the  commercial  capital  of  Yorkshire.  It  is 
situated  about  twenty-four  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
York,  and  some  notion  of  its  rapid  rise  may  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance,  that  it  contained  only  a single 
church  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.  In  1811,  the 
population  amounted  to  62,534;  in  1821,  it  was  equal 
to  83,796  individuals.  Leeds  has  thus  become  the  prin- 
cipal market  of  the  woollen  cloths  that  arc  manufacture  in 
the  West  Riding.  The  building,  which  is  used  as  a place 
of  sale  for  the  coloured  or  mixed  cloths,  is  380  feet  long  by 
180;  it  has  six  double  rows  of  stalls  or  shops,  and  the 
total  number  of  stalls  is  equal  to  two  thousand.  The  skill 
of  the  architect  is  displayed  in  the  admirable  way  in 
which  the  building  is  lighted,  an  advantage  almost  essen- 
tial to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  one  that 
gives  it  a great  superiority  over  every  other  structure  of 
the  same  sort  in  France.  The  white  woollen  cloths  or  all 
those  that  are  not  dyed,  are  sold  in  a different  building, 
which  although  less  spacious  than  the  former,  contains 
not  fewer  than  1210  stalls.  The  market  for  mixed  cloth 
b held  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday  ; it  commences  at  eight 
o’clock  in  summer,  and  at  nine  in  winter.  The  dif- 
ferent stalls  are  filled  in  a few  minutes;  each  vender 
stands  behind  his  goods,  the  benches  are  covered  with  cloth, 
and  the  different  pieces  are  placed  as  closely'  together  as 
they  can  be  laid  lengthwise,  and  all  this  is  done  without  noise 
or  confusion.  When  the  bell  ceases  to  ring,  the  buyers 
and  agents  from  different  parts  of  the  country  enter  the 
hall.  According  to  the  regulations  of  the  market,  the 
business  is  transacted  in  a whisper ; the  purchaser  fixe* 
on  the  cloth,  leans  over  the  benches,  and  addresses  the 
clothier  in  too  low  a voice  to  be  audible  by  bis  neighbour ; 
both,  however,  agree  or  differ  about  the  price  in  a few 
seconds.  In  this  way,  cloth  to  the  amount  of  £20,000,  and 
sometimes  much  more,  is  sold  in  less  than  an  hour.  The 
market  for  the  sale  of  white  cloths  opens  as  soon  as  the 
other  is  closed,  and  in  both  the  same  regulations  are  ob- 
served.* The  manufactories  from  which  the  balls  are 
supplied,  extend  to  a considerable  distance  from  the 
town ; to  about  ten  miles  on  the  south,  to  nearly  fifteen 
on  the  south-west,  and  to  more  than  eight  on  the  north 
and  west.  The  other  branches  of  industry  are  of  sec- 
ondary importance ; there  are,  however,  several  manu- 
factories of  linen  and  cotton  stuffs,  and  of  Scotch  and 
Wilton  carpets,  and  also  extensive  potteries,  from  which 
both  the  home  and  foreign  markets  are  partly  supplied. 
A considerable  trade  b also  carried  on  in  tobacco,  for  the 
preparation  of  which  numerous  mills  have  been  erected. 
Leeds  enjoys  many  advantages  for  commerce ; the  long  line 
of  canals  and  rivers  extends  to  Hull  on  the  eastern,  and  to 


* Called  York  Minster. — P. 


* Capper,  Idem. 
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Liverpool  oo  (he  western  set.  It  is  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  abundant  coal  mines;  it  possesses,  besides, 
easy  means  of  communication  with  the  metropolis  and 
every  trading  district  in  the  kingdom.  Such  advantages, 
aided  by  the  spirit  and  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  account 
sufficiently  for  its  present  importance,  and  it  resembles 
other  flourishing  towns,  in  as  much  as  it  is  not  yet  repre- 
sented in  parliament. 

However  great  the  trade  of  Leeds  may  be,  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  numerous  woollen  manufactories  in  the 
west  of  Yorkshire ; these  commencing  below  Craven, 
occupy  a tract  of  which  Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  Hud- 
dersfleld  and  Wakefield  may  be  considered  the  centres. 
But  the  principal  trade  of  Bradford  consists  in  its  nume- 
rous worsted  manufactures,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
more  extensive  and  varied  than  those  of  any  other  town 
in  Yorkshire.  Coal  and  iron  are  obtained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  most  ponderous  articles  in  malleable 
and  cast  iron  are  wrought.  Bradford  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  three  valleys  on  the  south  of  the 
Aire,  about  twelve  miles  west  from  Leeds ; a navigable 
canal,  drawn  from  that  of  Leeds  and  Liverpool,  passes 
through  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  enables  the  inhab- 
itants to  export  iron,  coal,  flagstones  and  slates. 

Wakefield,  the  handsomest  of  the  trading  towns  in  the 
West  Riding,  is  finely  situated  on  an  eminence  above 
the  waters  of  the  Calder,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine 
miles  to  the  south  of  Leeds.  Although  long  noted  for 
its  woollen  trade,  it  has  made  more  rapid  advances  within 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  than  at  any  former  period, 
and  the  numerous  manufactories  that  have  been  erected 
in  the  town  and  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  partly  sup- 
ply the  markets  of  Leeds  and  Huddersfield.  It  carries 
on,  besides,  a great  trade  in  com  and  coal,  and  it  is  also 
a mart  for  the  woo!  that  is  imported  for  the  Yorkshire 
manufacturers  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It 
communicates  with  Huddersfield  by  means  of  a canal, 
and  with  Leeds  by  the  Calder,  which,  haring  been  ren- 
dered navigable  from  Ealand  to  its  junction  with  the 
Aire,  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
adjacent  country. 

Huddersfield,  sprung  up  in  the  last  century,  surrounded 
bv  bleak  moors,  and  built  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Combodvnum,  has  become  the  mart  of  narrow  cloths. 
This  manufacture  extends  ten  miles  to  the  south,  where 
the  coarser  cloths  that  are  exported  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, are  made.  The  Huddersfield  canal,  which  opens 
a communication  with  Ashton-under-Line,  Manchester 
and  some  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  districts, 
has  been  already  mentioned ; but  another  extends  from 
the  same  town  to  the  Calder,  whence  the  river  naviga- 
tion is  continued  to  Wakefield. 

Halifax,  near  the  borders  of  Lancashire,  is  an  ancient 
and  flourishing  town.  It  appears  to  have  possessed  no 
inconsiderable  share  of  the  cloth  trade  during  the  six- 
teenth century,  while  its  barbarous  gibbet  law  was  in 
force,  by  which  theft  could  bo  punished  by  decapitation 
within  the  limits  of  its  extensive  parish.  It  has  been 
affirmed  that  the  Halifax  machine  differed  little  from  the 
guillotine,  and  that  Lord  Morton,  when  regent  of  Scot- 

• It  might  he  added,  la  America.— P. 

v Chaucer,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Edward  Hi.,  mentions  the 
* Sheffield  Whittle”  In  one  of  hit  poems  : Rees  Cyc.) — 

A Bhefitd  thwiud  hare  he  in  nis  hoee. 

(The  Herr  s Tale,  line  13.) 


land,  carried  a model  of  it  into  his  native  country,  where 
it  was  used  and  known  under  the  name  of  the  maiden. 
The  many  rivulets  that  water  Halifax  have  facilitated 
the  erection  of  numerous  mills  and  extensive  machinery. 
Although  it  participates  largely  in  the  cloth  trade,  other 
articles  are  manufactured.  Many  shalloons  are  woven 
for  the  Turkey  market ; they  are  sent  to  Hull,  and 
thence  shipped  to  the  I-ovam.  Of  late  years  great  quan- 
tities of  woollen  stufls  have  been  exported  to  the  South 
American  slates. 

Such  are  the  most  important  of  the  clothing  towns  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  merchants  attend 
the  several  markets,  and  deal  in  the  manufactures  of 
other  districts  as  well  as  of  those  they  inhabit.  The 
woollens  not  only  supply  the  home  market,  but  are  ex- 
ported to  the  places  that  have  been  mentioned,  and  also 
to  Holland,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy  and  Spain.*  Tha 
raw  materials  are  obtained  from  different  quarters : Spain, 
Saxony,  and  the  south  of  England,  Shropshire  and  Nor- 
folk, supply  the  wool  for  the  finer  cloths  ; the  counties 
of  Lincoln  and  Leicester  furnish  an  inferior  sort  for  the 
worsted  and  the  coarser  stufls. 

Iron  and  coal  are  found  in  the  country  in  which 
the  manufactures  are  carried  on  ; in  other  respects  it 
possesses  few  advantages.  As  to  climate,  it  is  even 
more  variable  than  many  parts  of  England.  It  is  natu- 
rally difficult  of  access,  and  for  the  most  part  sterile 
or  unfruitful.  The  means  of  communication  were  for- 
merly few,  but  at  present  they  are  numerous  and  varied. 
Hills,  on  which  heath  was  only  found,  are  now  adorned 
with  country  houses,  surrounded  by  plantations  and  ver- 
dant pastures.  Plains  that  yielded  a scanty  herbage, 
and  in  which  the  divisions  were  marked  by  loose  stones, 
are  enclosed  by  lofty  hedges,  and  covered  with  luxuriant 
harvests.  It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  that  the  same  dis- 
trict was  long  thinly  peopled,  and  one  of  the  poorest  in 
England  ; nor  is  it  likely  to  excite  surprise,  if  the  ob- 
stacles which  industry  can  surmount  be  considered,  that 
it  is  now  little  inferior  to  the  most  populous  and  wealthy 
in  the  kingdom. 

But,  although  all  the  natural  products  have  been 
mentioned,  it  is  necessary  to  enumerate  other  products 
of  industry.  Thus,  in  Sheffield  and  the  circumjacent 
villages,  more  than  fifty  thousand  persons  find  employ- 
ment on  a soil  rich  in  iron  and  in  coal.  The  town  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  county,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sheaf 
and  the  Don,  the  one  bounding  it  on  the  east  and  the 
other  on  the  north-east.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  adorned 
with  several  public  buildings,  and  two  modern  bridges ; 
but  the  stranger  who  enters  it  for  the  first  time,  is  less 
likely  to  admire  its  edifices  than  the  extensive  works 
and  unnumbered  forges,  that  are  never  suffered  to  re- 
main at  rest.  The  town  was  famed  for  its  hardwares  at 
so  early  a period  as  the  thirteenth  century,  and  it  is 
more  than  once  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Chancer  ;b 
its  rise,  however,  dates  from  modem  times.  An  enter- 
prising townsman  began  to  trade  with  the  continent  in 
1150,  and  much  about  the  same  period  the  navigation  of 
the  Don  was  extended  and  improved.  Not  long  after- 

ThtcitiJ.  In  the  Cholmondely  MS.  and  Use  former  editions,  il  is 
Itroldl.  ThirylM.  or  VimllrU,  s whittle  Ang.  Bait  kiritst,  s Utils 
knife.  (Urey's  Chsueer.  Poems,  p.  31.  Glosssrv,  p.  66.) — P. 
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wards,  the  silver-plating  of  brass  and  copper  buttons  was 
introduced,  and  the  profitable  manufacture  of  plated 
goods  has  been  gradually  carried  to  an  unparalleled  ex- 
tent. The  situation  of  the  town,  the  two  rivers  that 
water  it,  and  the  abundance  of  coal,  have  facilitated  the 
use  of  machinery,  by  means  of  which,  and  the  improve- 
ments that  the  workmen  have  made  in  their  art,  the 
manufacturers  of  Sheffield  are  now  able  to  undersell 
every  market  in  Europe.  According  to  the  census  of 
1821,  the  town  contains  42,000  individuals,  but  the 
whole  parish,  of  which  it  forms  a part,  is  peopled  by 
62,015  persons.  It  may  be  added,  that  it  possesses 
ample  means  for  the  instruction  of  its  inhabitants,  such 
as  mechanics*  institutions,  numerous  schools,  and  a I-an- 
casterian  one  for  the  education  of  ei^ht  hundred  children. 
It  requires,  indeed,  but  a superficial  knowledge  of  the 
present  state  of  England  to  be  convinced  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  in  the  different  towns  is  everywhere 
in  the  ratio  ol  their  commerce  and  industry. 

Although  the  East  Hiding  is  neither  so  wealthy  nor 
so  populous  as  the  one  that  has  been  described,  Hull* 
may  be  ranked  with  the  most  important  towns  in  York- 
shire. It  owes  its  foundation  to  Edward  the  First,  who, 
on  his  return  from  tho  conquest  of  Scotland,  visited  the 
confluence  of  the  Hull  and  the  Humber,  and  thought 
the  position  well  adapted  for  a place  of  defence.  It  has 
also  been  supposed  that  the  king  entertained  other  and 
nobler  views,  and  discovered  in  the  future  port  the  cen- 
tre of  commerce  between  the  north  and  south  of  Britain, 
and  between  the  interior  of  England  and  the  coasts  of 
Flanders,  Holland,  Denmark  and  Sweden.* 

Notions  so  enlightened  accord  ill  both  with  the  times 
in  which  Edward  flourished,  and  with  the  bent  of  his 
genius,  which  excited  him  to  war  and  conquest  rather 
than  the  useful  arts  of  peace.  It  is  certain  that  he  built 
a strong  town,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Kingstowo, 
and  that  it  became  the  place  of  a garrison,  and  was  con- 
sidered impregnable  ; as  a proof  of  the  last  assertion  it 
may  be  remarked  that  even  at  so  late  a period  as  the 
civil  wars,  the  royal  troops  made  many  attempts  to  take 
it  without  success.  It  is  equally  certain  that  its  com- 
merce first  rose  into  notice,  when  it  became  of  secondary 
importance  as  a garrisoned  town. 

Little  more  than  fifty  years  ago  Hull  had  no  other 
harbour  than  the  bed  of  the  river,*  and  as  it  has  but  little 
depth  of  water,  vessels  were  left  aground  at  low  tide. 
In  1774,  a company  was  authorized  by  act  of  parliament 
to  build  within  the  period  of  three  years  a dock  and 
warehouses  on  the  northern  front  of  the  old  fortifica- 
tions.*1 The  new  works  on  the  dock,  quays  and  ware- 
houses occupy  a surface  of  thirty-three  acres.  Another 


• Called  in  all  document*,  Kingston  upon  Hull. — P 

b C.  Dupin,  Force  Commercial!*,  volume  1st.  f The  Hull. — P. 

< It  opens  into  the  Hull,  and  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  the 
old  town  on  thr  south,  and  the  new  town  on  the  north. — P. 

• Called  the  Humher  Dock.  It  opens  into  the  Humber,  and  by 
extending  it  a littln  farther  north,  it  would  meet  the  old  dock,  and 
thus  completely  insulate  the  old  town.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

. ' Idem,  Ibid. 

■ The  inhabitant*  of  Hull  began  to  frequent  the  coasts  of  Greenland 
about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centory  ; but  afterward*  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  cenlurv.  that  lucrative  trade  declined  not  only  in 
Hull  but  in  all  the  ports  of  England. — Mr.  6tandidge,a  persevering 
and  speculative  merchant,  and  a native  of  Hull,  was  anxious  to  pro- 
mote tbit  important  branch  of  commerce.  He  fitted  out  a vessel  on 
his  own  account,  which  be  sent  to  Greenland,  an  enterprise  that  had 
never  before  been  undertaken  by  any  but  companies.  The  success  of 


dock  was  commenced  in  1807  on  the  western  front  of  tho 
old  fortifications  ;•  it  is  a hundred  and  twenty  yards  long, 
and  three  hundred  and  twenty  wide,  and  the  quays  and 
warehouses  belonging  to  the  New  Dock  Company  cover 
a space  of  three  acres.  A third  dock,  which  was  begun 
in  1814,  and  left  unfinished,  was  commenced  anew  in 
1817 ; it  is  provided  with  an  admirable  ballast  machine, 
that  is  set  in  motion  by  a steam-engine/  Thus,  in  place 
of  fortifications  the  old  town  is  surrounded  by  the  three 
docks  and  the  waters  of  the  Humber  and  the  Hull.  The 
prosperity  of  the  place  may  be  attributed  to  its  situation, 
which  affords  it  the  means  of  a very  extensive  intercourse 
with  the  interior,  communicating  by  the  Humber  with  all 
the  navigable  rivers  and  canals  in  Yorkshire,  and  con- 
nected by  means  of  the  same  river  with  the  Trent  and 
its  numerous  artificial  ramifications.  Possessing  such 
advantages,  it  retains  the  export  and  tho  import  trade 
of  many  of  the  midland  and  northern  counties.  It  carries 
on  an  extensive  traffic  with  the  Baltic,  for  which  it  is 
very  conveniently  situated,  and  it  has  also  commercial 
relations  with  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  and  with 
America.  The  act  of  parliament  by  which  individuals 
are  permitted  to  undertake  on  their  own  account  certain 
branches  of  commerce  with  the  Indies,  has  laid  open  a 
new  and  an  important  trade  to  the  inhabitants.  But  its 
earliest  trade  and  the  first  sources  of  its  wealth  were 
derived  from  the  Greenland  fisheries,  and  more  ships  are 
still  fitted  out  for  that  country  than  from  any  other  port.* 
The  streets  in  the.  old  town  are  narrow,  dirty  and  irregu- 
lar, but  in  the  new  town,  or  the  part  beyond  the  ancient 
ramparts,  the  streets  arc  clean,  spacious  and  well-built. 

Other  towns  might  be  added  to  the  above  list ; thus, 
a number  of  vessels  are  fitted  out  from  the  port  of  Scar- 
borough, and  Doncaster  has  become  wealthy  from  its 
manufactures;  still,  however,  they  must  be  considered 
of  secondary  importance  in  comparison  of  those  that 
have  been  mentioned.  If  the  populous  county  of  York 
has  risen  to  a slate  of  prosperity , to  which  it  is  vain  to 
look  for  a parallel  in  its  past  history,  it  may  Serve  to 
illustrate  the  importance  of  a liberal  government  and  free 
institutions,  promoting  the  arts  of  peace,  encouraging 
private  industry,  giving  full  scope  to  individual  enter- 
prise, and  rendering  property  inviolable.  The  present 
state  of  the  country  forms  a remarkable  contrast  with  its 
history  during  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  and  even 
at  a later  period.  The  venerable  city  of  York  was 
destroyed  by  the  Conqueror,  and  a great  part  of  the 
country  converted  into  a desert.  Afterwards  exposed  to 
the  incursions  of  the  Scots,  the  habitations  were  burned, 
and  the  country  laid  waste  by  David  king  of  Scotland, 
who  was  at  last  defeated  with- great  slaughter  in  the  battle 


i hi*  undertaking  wa*  long  doubtful.  From  her  firet  vova^e,  (hr  r«**ael 
returned  with  one  wliale  and  four  hundred  seals.  At  this  period  the 
i akin  of  the  oral  woe  consider'd  u»ele*n,  end  the  Milor*  threw  them 
i into  Uie  *ea.  It  appeared  to  Mr.  Stnndidge.  that  they  might  he  tanned 
i with  profit;  but  the  tanner*  of  Hull  refused  to  anil  their  pita  with  the 
! *kin»  of  Ash.  Having  applied  to  the  tanner*  of  a neighbouring  town, 
wboar  notions  about  the  purity  of  their  pita  were  lea*  aenipoloa*.  the 
plan  anrcecded  beyond  tie  projector’*  expectation*,  and  shortly  after* 
ward*  lie  and  hi*  family  wore  .leal-skin  shoe*  Mr-  Standid"*  had 
thua  the  merit  of  having  enriched  hia  country  with  a new  product  and 
a new  article  of  trade,  which  baa  become  an  important  branch  of 
revenue  to  the  government.  Seal-akin*,  that  were  formerly  sold  at 
moat  for  2d.  or  3d.  each,  now  roue  in  value  to  five  and  aix  shilling*. 
The  Greenland  fiahenea.  which  had  fallen  into  decay,  began  to  no 
carried  nn  again  with  fn»*h  vigour.  (C.  Dupin,  Force  Commercial*, 
volume  lab) 
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of  the  Standard.  It  was  destined  to  become  the  scene 
of  the  wasteful  conflicts  between  the  Yorkists  and  Lan- 
castrians, and  Edward  the  Fourth  gained  a victory  near 
Sherburn,  which  was  purchased  by  the  slaughter  of 
55,000  men.  It  was  alternately  pillaged  by  the  king’s 
troops  and  the  parliamentary  forces  during  the  civil  wars ; 
and  the  rise  of  Cromwell,  and  the  continued  adverse 
fortune  of  Charles,  date  from  the  battle  of  Marston-Moor, 
which  was  fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York. 

The  Brignntea  formed  one  of  the  most  powerful  na- 
tions in  ancient  Albion  ; originally  settled  in  Thrace,  they 
diffused  themselves  over  Germany  and  Gaul,  and  passed 
from  those  countries  into  Britain.  They  occupied  almost 
the  whole  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  and  a part  of  North- 
umberland and  Cumberland,  in  which  last  county,  one  of 
their  tribes  assumed  the  name  of  Cumbri.  The  migrations 
of  the  same  people  are  attested  by  ancient  authors  ;*  but 
history  takes  no  notice  of  the  causes  which  induced  them 
to  leave  their  native  land.  It  is  apparent  from  a very 
alight  examination,  that  neither  the  excellence  of  the 
climate,  nor  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  were  likely  to 
attract  them  to  these  northern  regions.  Much  less  can 
it  be  supposed  that  the  mineral  treasures  in  which  the 
country  abounds,  possessed  any  value  in  the  estimation 
of  barbarians.  In  the  Roman  period,  Durham  was 
included  in  the  province  of  Maxima  Casarietuis,  and  in 
the  time  of  the  heptarchy  it  formed  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Northumberland.  But  when  the  sovereigns  ol  that 
petty  kingdom  embraced  Christianity,  the  superstition  of 
the  period  induced  King  Egfrid  to  make  over  the  whole 
county  in  the  year  685,  to  St.  Cuthbort,  bishop  of  Lin- 
disfarne/  and  his  successors.  The  donation  was  confirm- 
ed by  the  Conqueror,  who  conferred  the  title  of  counts 
palatine  on  the  bishops,  and  invested  them  with  so 
great  authority  that  they  were  said  to  be  as  powerful  in 
their  diocese  as  the  kiug  in  his  dominions.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens that  the  county  is  frequently  styled  the  Bishopric 
of  Durham. 

Durham,  situated  between  the  rivers  Tees  and  Der- 
went, is  contiguous  on  the  east  to  the  German  Ocean.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Northumberland,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Derwent  and  the  Tyne,*  on  the 
south  by  the  river  Tees,  which  divides  it  from  Yorkshire, 
and  on  the  west  by  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 
The  superficial  area  has  been  computed  at  1040  square 
miles,  and  it  is  divided  into  the  four  wards  of  Chester, 
Durham,4  Easington  and  Stockton.*  The  air,  which  is 
cold  and  piercing,  might  be  still  more  so,  if  the  ice  and 
snow  were  not  dissolved  by  the  vapours  from  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.  The  northern  part  of  the  county  is  bar- 
ren, and  in  many  places  thinly  peopled ; the  western  is 
bleak  and  hilly,  being  crossed  by  the  central  ridge,  which, 
however,  is  no  where  very  lofty  in  Durham.  But  these 
heights  give  rise  to  numerous  streams  that  flow  eastwards, 
and  lower  eminences,  connected  with  the  higher,  extend 
in  different  directions.  The  southern  as  well  as  the 
eastern  districts  are  fruitful  and,  although  the  farms  are  in 

• Herodaitu,  Book  v»i.  Strabo,  Book  xri. 

v TV  of  the  bishopric  ww  orif  inaliy  at  Liadia&rae,  hot  wu 
removed  to  Durham,  A.  D.  5#U6. — P. 

• The  Derwent  crosses  a corner  of  Durham,  before  it  enters  tbe 
Tyne—  P. 

4 Darlington.  (Rees'  Cye.  Ed.  Rnc.) — P. 

• fieaidf*  the  main  body  of  the  county,  there  are  two  detached  por- 
tions, viz-  a larger  portion  on  the  north  of  Northumberland,  bounded  S. 
by  that  county,  N.  \V.  by  the  Tweed,  which  separates  it  from  Scotland, 


general  small,  well  cultivated.  The  abundance  of  coal 
has  been  already  mentioned  ; the  other  mineral  products 
are  iron  and  lead,  which  are  obtained  in  Teesdale  from 
upwards  of  forty  mines/  excellent  mill-stones,  fire-stones 
for  ovens  and  furnaces,  freestone  for  building,  and  slates 
for  roofing. 

Tbe  city  of  Durham  was  founded  by  the  monks  of  Lin- 
disfame,  who  removed  to  it  in  the  year  995,  and  carried 
along  with  them  the  bones  of  St.  Cuthbert.  It  is  situated 
on  an  eminence,  and  almost  surrounded  by  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Wear,  of  which  the  banks  are  covered  with 
woods,  or  broken  by  precipices.  The  loftiest  part  of  the 
city  is  enclosed  with  walls,  and  in  the  same  quarter  the 
cathedral  and  the  castle  are  the  mest  conspicuous  build- 
ings. The  first  is  worthy  of  notice  for  its  size  and 
costly  ornaments,  but  the  architecture  is  of  a mixed  9ort, 
and  the  Norman  style  is  contrasted  with  the  additions  of 
later  a^es.  It  may  have  a solemn  and  imposing  effect, 
but  as  it  is  inferior  to  other  English  cathedrals,  it  does  not 
correspond  with  the  character  of  the  soe,  its  great  wealth 
and  extraordinary  privileges.  The  castle  is  converted 
into  an  episcopal  palace,  and  although  very  different  from 
the  last  ouilding,  it  must  at  least  be  considered  a more 
perfect  specimen  of  Norman  architecture.  Besides  the 
cathedral,  there  are  six  other  churches,  two  catholic 
chapels,  and  several  meeting-houses  for  quakers,  presbyte- 
rians,  methodists  and  other  dissenters.  Some  of  tbe  im- 
provements in  the  town  date  from  a very  recent  period ; 
the  principal  streets  are  now  covered  with  broad  pave- 
ments for  foot  passengers,  all  of  them  are  lighted  with  gas, 
old  and  ill  built  bouses  have  been  pulled  down,  and  oth- 
ers more  commodious  and  elegant  are  erected  on  their 
site.  Few  of  the  episcopal  cities  in  England  are  distin- 
guished by  the  trade  or  industry  of  their  inhabitants,  and 
Durham  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  It 
possesses  manufactories  of  shalloons,  flannels  and  car- 
pets, but  they  are  not  supposed  to  be  in  a flourishing 
condition. 

An  old  cross*  at  no  great  distance  from  the  town  was 
erected  by  Ralph,  Lord  Neville,  to  commemorate  a 
victory  gained  by  tho  English  over  the  Scotch  ; the  for- 
mer were  commanded  by  Philippa,  the  wife  of  Edward 
the  Third  ; tbe  latter  were  routed  with  great  slaughter, 
and  David  Bruce  their  king,  together  with  many  of  the 
nobles,  was  taken  prisoner. 

Sunderland,  at  the  distance  of  thirteen  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Durham,  may  be  considered  a more-impor- 
tant town  than  the  capital  of  the  county.  It  if  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wear,  and  although  now  populous 
and  prosperous,  it  was  at  one  time  merely  a part  of 
Weannouth  parish.  Tho  High  Street,  the  principal  one 
in  Sunderland,  is  about  a mile  in  length,  and  not  less 
than  thirty  yards  in  breadth ; it  is  adorned  in  many 
places  with  well  built  houses.  The  Low  Street  which 
extends  parallel  to  it,  and  alone  the  banks  of  tbe  river, 
may  be  termed  the  Wapping  of  the  town  ; it  communi- 
cates with  the  other  by  a great  many  narrow  and  dirty 


•nd  N.  E.  bv  the  German  Bra.  and  divided  into  I.land. hire  on  the 
cant,  alotijr  the  cowt,  and  Norhamehire  on  U*  west,  along  the  Twred  ; 
and  • much  .mailer  portion,  on  tbe  cowl  of  Northumberland,  between 
the  river*  Coquet  and  Birth.— V. 

* Thi.  cUuae  ahould  refer  only  to  the  lead  mine..— There  areaboot  86 
l«*d  mine,  wrought  in  lhi»  county,  of  which  4e  are  in  I ecid-ilr . The 
iron  mm.,  in  i?lh.  WMtMO  put  of  Ik.  «•!  d-rtnet,  whvch  occupiw 
the  north-micro  put  of  111,  county,  uni  Jon  not  extend  to  Tewdiln. 
(Ed.  Enc.) — r.  * < ao» 
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lanes,  where  it  is  in  rain  to  look  for  the  cleanliness  which 
characterises  English  towns.  The  trade  arises  princi- 
pally from  the  exportation  of  coal,  and  in  that  branch  of 
industry,  it  is  only  inferior  to  Newcastle;  the  other  exports 
are  lime,  glass,  grindstones  and  copperas;  the  imports  con- 
sist of  Baltic  produce  and  various  articles  for  domestic 
consumption.  The  Wear,  it  has  been  already  remarked, 
does  not  admit  merchant  ships  of  a great  tonnage,  but 
vessels  get  much  more  readily  out  to  sea  than  from  the 
Tyne.  The  manner  in  which  the  harbour  is  constructed 
adds  to  its  security ; it  consists  of  two  piers,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  W ear.  In  common  with  the  great  commer- 
cial towns  in  England,  it  possesses  charitable  institutions, 
and  others  of  which 'the  object  is  to  diffuse  knowledge 
among  the  lower  ordefs. 

Bishop  Wearmouth,  a place  of  antiquity,  and  situated 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sunderland,  may  now  be 
said  to  form  a part  of  the  modem  town  ; the  inhabitants 
participate  in  the  same  trade,  and  are  engaged  in  the 
aame  branches  of  industry.  It  is  there  that  an  iron 
bridge,  one  of  the  wonders  of  modem  art,  crosses  the 
Wear,  and  connects  Sunderland  with  Newcastle  and 
Shields.*  The  dimensions  of  the  bridge  have  been 
already  mentioned  ; it  may  be  added  that  it  was  erected 
in  consequence  of  the  patriotic  exertions  of  Rowland 
Burdon,  the  member  for  Durham.  Monk-Wearmouth, 
which  is  not  more  than  a mile  from  Sunderland,*  derives 
its  name  from  a monastic  institution  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, some  remains  of  which  may  still  be  traced.  The 
town  is  not  very  populous,  but  the  inhabitants  are  indus- 
trious ; they  are  employed  in  building  ships,  and  in 
other  branches  of  industry  connected  with  the  Sunderland 
trade. 

On  the  north  of  Sunderland,  and  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Tyne,  is  situated  the  town  of  South  Shields,  which 
is  separated  from  North  Shields  by  the  river,  the  boundary 
between  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland. 
Some  of  the  largest  coal  vessels  in  England  take  in  their 
lading  at  the  same  place ; indeed  its  principal  business 
consists  in  providing  vessels  for  the  coal  trade,  and  on 
that  account  several  naval  yards  and  docks  for  the  con- 
struction of  ships  have  been  at  different  times  erected. 
The  making  of  salt  from  sea  water  furnished  employment 
to  a great  number  of  hands,  but  that  branch  of  industry 
has  declined,  since  an  abundant  and  strongly  impreg- 
nated brine  spring  was  discovered  near  Newcastle.  More 
glass,  however,  is  now  mgde  than  at  any  former  period, 
and  there  are  at  present  upwards  of  twelve  large  glass- 
houses. The  town  consists  chiefly  of  a long,  narrow  and 
crooked  street  almost  two  miles  in  length ; a square  near 
the  centre  of  it,  which  serves  as  a market  place,  is  adorn- 
ed with  the  town  hall  and  other  public  buildings.  From 
whit  has  been  already  said,  it  may  be  inferred  that  South 
Shields  is  a dirty  town,  but  independently  of  its  smoke- 
covered  houses,  and  the  narrow  and  crooked  street,  which 
is  never  very  clean,  it  has  an  unseemly  appearance  from 
many  artificial  hillocks,  formed  by  ballast  and  the  refuse 
of  the  glass,  salt  and  soap  works. 

The  many  lives  that  had  been  lost  at  sea  near  Shields, 
induced  a number  of  the  inhabitants  to  form  themselves 
into  a society  for  the  purpose  of  saving  mariners  from 


• It  oonnxcu  Sundtrlaad  immediately  with  Manh-Wawmoath, — P. 
' On  the  oppoaite  (north)  Sank  of  th-  Wear  — P. 

• Partly  of  EngUab,  and  partly  of  foreign  flax  1 — P. 


shipwreck.  A reward  was  proposed  by  the  society  to  the 
person  who  should  furnish  the  model  of  a boat  better 
adapted  for  resisting  the  impetuosity  of  the  wares  than 
any  that  had  been  hitherto  used.  The  result  of  the  pro- 
posal was  the  invention  of  the  Life-Boat  by  Mr.  Greai- 
head. 

No  port  has  been  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  on 
account  of  the  breadth  and  shallowness  of  the  river ; but 
Stockton,  at  no  great  distance  above  it,  may  be  consid- 
ered its  harbour.  A fine  bridge  of  five  arches,  of  which 
the  central  one  is  about  seventy-five  feet  wide,  was 
erected  over  the  Tees  at  Stockton  in  the  year  1777. 
The  town,  on  account  of  its  well  built  houses  and  mi  me- 
mos public  buildings,  has  been  considered  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  north  of  England.  The  manufactures  are 
sail-cloth,  ropes,  damask,  diaper  and  linen,  and  it  carries 
on  a great  trade  in  proportion  to  its  population ; thus  it 
has  extensive  commercial  relations  with  the  Baltic, 
Hamburg,  Norway  and  Holland,  and  many  small  ves- 
sels are  every  year  built  in  its  docks.  The  ancient 
castle  was  taken  and  destroyed  during  the  civil  wars,  and 
the  only  stone  houses  in  the  town  are  built  of  its  ruins. 
Stockton,  it  may  be  added,  serves  as  a port  to  the  manu- 
facturing and  industrious  town  of  Darlington,  which  has 
been  long  noted  for  its  table  and  napkin  linen,  made 
partly  of  English  and  foreign  flax."  It  possesses  besides 
two  iron  founderies,  several  mills  for  spinning  wool,  and 
others  for  grinding  optical  instruments.  Tbe  most  re- 
markable building  is  a large  church  of  ancient  and  curi- 
ous architecture,  erected  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Hugh 
Pudsey,  bishop  of  Durham. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  small  island  of  Iindis- 
faroe,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  which  is 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Holy-Island,  from  haring 
been  the  ancient  resilience  of  monks,  is  under  the  civil 
jurisdiction  of  Islandshire,  a detached  portion  of  Durham, 
on  the  north-eastern  side  of  Northumberland.4  No 
towns  of  any  importance  are  situated  in  that  part  of  the 
county,  where  Lindisfame  forms  part  of  the  mainland  at 
low  water,  and  is  surrounded  at  full  tide  by  the  sea 
Tbe  extent  of  the  island  is  equal  to  1000  acres,  and  of 
these  more  than  five  hundred  consist  of  sand.  The  vil- 
lage at  the  south-western  extremity,  and  all  the  other 
houses,  do  not  coatain  more  than  700  inhabitants. 

Such  are  the  most  important  towns  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  and  the  products  of  industry  for  which  they 
are  distinguished,  in  many  places  various  articles  of 
wrought  iron  are  made,  while  in  others  there  are  founderies 
for  casting  iron  and  brass ; the  glass-houses  and  potteries, 
and  the  salt, copperas  and  sal-ammoniac  works,  furnish  the 
materials  of  an  extensive  trade ; linen,  cotton  and  wool- 
len stufis  are  made  in  the  county,  coal-tar  is  exported, 
and  paper-mills  and  other  manufactories  hare  lately  been 
established. 

Northumberland,  the  most  northern  county  in  England, 
is  washed  on  the  east  by  the  German  Ocean  ; it  borders  on 
Scotland  and  Cumberland  on  the  west,  and  is  bounded  by 
the  last  count}'  and  by  Durham  on  thesouth.*  Includedby 
the  Romans  m the  province  of  Maxima  C<rtaricntit.  the 
Saxons  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a kingdom,  and  called  it 
Northan- Humber- I^and,  a name,  which  with  little  varia- 


1 See  not*  * p.  1306. 

• It  should  be  added : and  by  Uh*  detached  portion  of  Durham,  in* 
eluding  latandshixe  and  Norhanuhire,  on  the  north.— P 
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(ion  it  has  since  retained.  But  its  ancient  limits  have 
been  much  contracted,  for  in  the  time  of  the  heptarchy 
it  included  Yorkshire,  Durham,  Lancashire,  Westmore- 
land and  Cumberland,  and  extended  northwards  to  the 
Clyde  and  Forth  in  Scotland.  The  modern  boundaries, 
exclusively  of  the  coast,  are  marked  in  most  places  by 
mountains  or  rivers,  and  even  in  its  present  reduced  form, 
it  must  be  considered  a large  county.  Thus,  the  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  is  nearly  equal  to  seventy 
miles,  and  the  utmost  breadth  is  not  less  than  forty.  It 
appears  from  a return  made  to  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
it  contains  1850  square  miles,  or  1,157,760  acres. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  sufficiently  varied,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  is  unfit  for  cultivation.  The 
sea-coast  is  nearly  level,  while  the  central  districts  are 
more  diversified ; they  are  intersected  or  broken  by  rocky 
bills,  running  into  ridges,  of  which  tins  bases  are  watered 
by  the  principal  rivers.  Open  Jiills,  moors,  waste  land 
and  marshes  form  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  western 
districts.  The  Cheviot  Hills  near  the  Scottish  border 
have  a more  agreeable  aspect ; they  rise  in  unnumbered 
forms,  and  are  covered  with  verdant  pastures,  and  their 
sloping  sides  enclose  fruitful  vales  or  ravines.  They 
extend  from  the  head  of  the  Coquet  to  Allentown,  and 
onwards  to  Prendwick,  Brunton,  Elderton,  Wooller  and 
Mindrim.*  These  hills  have  some  influence  on  the  cli-  \ 
mate,  for  the  snow  remains  on  them  several  months  after 
it  has  disappeared  in  the  plains.  The  most  fruitful  tracts 
are  the  vallies  on  the  eastern  side,  through  which  the 
rivers  take  their  course.  The  eastern  or  level  part  of 
the  country  is  covered  with  a strong  and  fruitful  clay, 
which  readies  in  general  beyond  the  great  northern  road. 
A sandy  and  dry  loam  forms  the  vales  of  Broamish,  Till 
and  Beaumont,  and  the  same  sort  of  soil  may  be  observed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newbum,  on  the  Coquet  both 
above  and  below  Rot  hbu ry,  and  on  the  Ain  from  Alnwick 
to  its  mouth.  A dry  loam,  mixed  with  gravel,  is  the 
most  common  soil  in  the  Cheviot  tract ; but  moist  loams 
on  a wet  cold  bottom  occupy  a great  portion,  particularly 
the  central  and  south-eastern  districts.  Block  neat  earth, 
the  prevailing  soil  on  most  of  the  hills,  extends  in  many 
places  through  the  lower  parts  of  Northumberland.* 

Enough  has  been  said  to  render  it  apparent  that  neither 
the  climate  nor  the  soil  is  favourable  to  the  production 
of  food,  but  these  natural  obstacles  have  been  surmounted 
by  perseverance  and  industry ; many  hills  and  lofty  tracts, 
formerly  barren  or  covered  with  useless  plants,  are  now 
cultivated,  agriculture  has  been  brought  to  a high  degree 
of  perfection,  and  more  than  140,000  acres  have  been 
enclosed  within  the  last  fifty  years.  The  farms  were 
formerly  small,  but  they  are  now  large,  and  the  advan- 
tages that  have  been  gained  by  uniting  many  into  one, 
are  infinitely  greater  than  the  temporary  evils  which  were 
occasioned  by  the  change.  The  growth  of  ^rain  from 
the  investment  of  capital  on  the  sod  has  been  increased, 
and  large  corn  tracts  in  which  wheat  takes  its  rotation, 


• Their  eastern  outline  extend*  from  the  Coquet  by  Alnham,  Prend- 
wick, Brandon.  Ildertuu  and  Wooler,  to  Mindrura.  (AtJaa  Soc.  Useful 
Knowledge.)—?. 

Agricultural  Survey  of  Northumberland,  by  Mem.  Bailey  and 
Culley. 

* Both  stone  and  shell  marl  are  likewise  extensively  diffused. 
(Ed  Enc  ) — Stone  and  shell  marl  are  distinct  varieties.  Shell  marl  is 
an  aggregate  of  decomposed  shells  ; stone  marl,  an  indurated  variety 
of  earth  marl,  and  of  an  uniform  texture.— P. 
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have  thus  been  added  to  the  arable  lands  of  the  county. 
The  progress  of  improvement  has  been  accelerated  by 
the  great  quantity  oi  lime  b almost  every  part  of  North- 
umberland, and  by  the  stone  or  shell  marl,  which  in 
some  districts  is  equally  abundant/  The  fanners  in  the 
pastoral  tracts  on  the  Cheviot  Hills  devote  themselves 
to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  oxen  not  inferior  to  the 
finest  in  the  kbgdom,  have  been  reared  by  the  graxiers 
on  the  Scottish  border.  But  however  much  the  agricul- 
tural riches  of  Northumberland  may  have  been  increased, 
1 they  are  secondary  in  importance  to  its  mineral  treasures. 
If  the  value  of  an  article  be  estimated  by  its  utility,  the 
coal,  for  which  the  county  is  distinguished,  and  of  which 
the  mines  have  been  already  described,  forms  its  real 
wealth.  It  accounts  in  a great  degree  for  that  facility 
and  rapidity  of  production,  which  has  rendered  England 
the  emporium  of  the  world,  and  for  the  great  accumula- 
tion ot  capital,  which  has  enabled  the  inhabitants  to 
increase  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  and  to  improve  and 
extend  communications  of  every  sort.  The  most  valua- 
ble of  the  metals  holds  the  next  rank,  and  an  almost 
inexhaustible  supply  of  iron-stone  is  embedded  in  the 
strata  of  the  coal  districts.  The  same  substance  is 
shipped  from  Holy-Island  to  different  parts  of  England 
and  to  Scotland/  Lead  ore  is  found  in  abundance  in 
the  mountainous  districts  on  the  south-west,  and  most 
of  the  veins  from  which  it  is  obtabed  are  rich  in  line, 
and  from  some  of  them  silver  is  extracted.  Although 
the  country  offers  such  advantages  to  industry,  and 
although  it  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  still  many  of 
them  are  ill  adapted  for  inland  navigation,  and  the 
deficiency  is  very  imperfectly  supplied  by  means  of 
canals.  The  Tyne  and  the  Tweed  have  been  long 
famed  for  their  salmon  fisheries,  and  the  metropolis  is 
principally  supplied  with  their  produce.*  The  fish  are 
packed  in  pounded  ice,  and  conveyed  by  this  means 
almost  as  fresh  to  the  London  market  as  when  they  were 
taken  from  the  water.  The  sea  coasts,  which  afford  the 
means  of  subsistence  to  many  of  the  poorer  inhabitants, 
abound  with  a great  variety  of  fish,  such  as  cod,  lbg, 
turbot  and  soles/ 

Newcastle,  the  most  important  place  in  the  county,  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  at  the  distance  of  about 
ten  miles  from  its  mouth ; it  is  connected  by  means  of  a 
bridge  with  Gateshead,  which  although  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  and  consequently  in  Durham,  forms  part  of 
the  town.  Situated  in  a country  abounding  in  coal, 
Newcastle  has  become  the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade, 
and  a place  of  great  manufacturing  bdustry.  The  advan- 
tages of  such  a situation  are  the  causes  of  its  wealth  and 
increasing  population ; but  at  an  early  period,  while 
the  island  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans,  the 
ancient  Gabro-Gcntum*  was  distinguished  for  the  impor- 
tance of  its  military  position  ; it  was  one  of  the  principal 
stations  connected  with  the  vallum  of  Adrian,  or  the  old 
Piets’  Wall,  which  was  built  to  defend  the  inhabitants 


1 “ The  iron  mine*  furnish  considerable  quantities  of  that  metal, 
which  are  exported  from  the  island,  called  Holy-Island,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring countries."  (M.  B.) — P. 

• w Tne  Tyne  and  the  Tweed  hare  been  long  famous  for  ti»eir  salmon 
fisheries.  This  fish  is  exported  from  the  small  port  of  Berwick  to 
London — " (M.  B.) — Salmon  arc  no  longer  caught  in  the  Tyne,  hot 
are  still  taken  in  great  quantities  in  the  Tweed!.  (Ed,  E»c,)— P. 

1 Capper,  Idem. 

« Gabrosatium.  (Camden.)— P. 
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6f  the  south  against  the  incursions  of  the  barbarous  hordes 
in  the  north.  When  the  province  was  abandoned  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  English  had  to  trust  to  their  own 
resources,  Newcastle  was  fortified  with  great  care,  and 
the  old  walls  were  flanked  with  lowers,  of  which  several 
are  eren  at  present  in  a slate  of  preservation.  It  bore 
the  name  of  Monkcetter*  not  long  before  the  Norman 
invasion,  and  it  derives  its  present  name  from  a castle 
erected  by  Robert,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,*  after 
his  return  from  an  expedition  into  Scotland  in  the  year 
1080. 

Many  works  and  manufactories  are  situated  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  ; hardwares  and  wrought  iron 
are  exported,  and  several  potteries  might  be  enumerated, 
in  each  of  which  more  than  a hundred  persons  are  con- 
stantly employed.  It  carries  on  a considerable  trade  in 
the  finer  sorts  of  glass : its  chemical  works  are  not  without 
importance ; they  consist  chiefly  of  white-lead,  minium 
and  vitriol.  The  total  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  it 
E about  850;  their  burden  is  not  less  than  200,000  tons, 
and  they  are  manned  by  9000  men.  It  has  a share  in 
the  Greenland  fisheries ; it  imports  wines  and  fruits  from 
the  south,  and  timber,  hemp  and  other  articles  from  the 
north  of  Europe.  In  the  coal  trade  it  is  the  first  port  in 
Britain,  and  waggons  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  were 
first  set  in  motion  by  steam  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newcastle.  Such  were  the  germs  of  an  invention,  which 
has  led  in  its  improved  and  developed  state  to  the 
rapid  communication  between  Manchester  and  I Jvcrpool. 
More  than  twenty  packets  sail  regularly  between  the 
same  port  and  London,  and  others  sail  to  the  principal 
harbours  in  England  and  Scotland. 

The  town  possesses  several  charitable  institutions,  one 
of  which,  the  keelmen’s  hospital,  is  wholly  supported  by 
contributions  from  the  coal-workers.  The  children  of 
the  poorest  inhabitants  may  reap  the  advantages  of 
instruction ; for  their  benefit  different  schools  have  been 
erected,  and  a Lancasterian  one  was  built  by  subscription 
to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third.* 

Many  vards  for  building  ships  are  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tyne,  and  the  workmen  are  chiefly  employed  in 
constructing  vessels  for  the  coal  trade.  The  river  is  navi- 
gable for  ships  of  three  or  four  hundred  tons  from  its 
mouth  to  the  bridge  at  Newcastle,  but  the  largest  coal 
vessels  anchor  off  Shields.  The  bed  of  the  Tyne  from 
the  same  town  to  the  bar  at  Tynemouth,  may  be  con- 
sidered a vast  basin  in  which  ships  sheltered  Grom  the 
sea  and  from  every  wind,  receive  the  valuable  products 
of  the  mines  and  manufactories. 

Two  places  below  Newcastle,  and  on  the  same  river, 
may  be  brieAy  mentioned.  It  has  been  already  seen 
that  North  and  South  Shields  are  connected  with  each 
other  by  means  of  an  iron  bridge.4  The  inhabitants  of 
both  towns  are  engaged  in  the  same  trade,  and  employed 
in  the  same  branches  of  industry.  At  no  very  remote 
aeriod  the  former  place  consisted  of  only  one  or  two  dark 
alleys,  with  a few  dirty  and  wretched  fishing  huts  ; these 


* Munk-ceaelre.  (Cye.) — P. 

* Robert  t'urtb'NW,  a younger  eon  of  William  ike  Conqueror. 
(Cyv.l-P. 

1 “ Tile  trinity  of  the  [nhnbitnntn  wan  diaintereeted  and  noble ; 
George  the  Third  waa  then  insane,  insensible  to  ftaUerr,  and  unable 
io  reward  it  C.  Danin,  Force  Camrnerciale,  volume  tbl 

* No  mention  has  been  previously  made  in  Ulia  Geography  of  an 


have  been  succeeded  by  spacious  and  airy  streets,  and 
by  commodious  and  well-built  houses.  The  trade,  which 
keeps  pace  with  a rapidly  increasing  population,  may 
sooa  vie  with  that  of  the  great  towns  in  England ; even 
at  present  more  than  four  hundred  vessels  are  annually 
laden  at  the  harbour.  Tynemouth,  the  other  town,  is 
situated  about  a mile  and  a half  from  North  Shields,  and, 
as  its  name  imports,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  It  is 
built  od  a promontory,  which  rises  almost  perpendicularly 
on  the  side  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  defended  by  a castle 
which  is  chiefly  worthy  of  DOtice  on  account  of  its  fine 
military  position,  an  advantage  that  did  not  prevent  it 
from  tailing  into  the  hands  of  the  Scotch  during  the  civil 
wars.  The  her,  a dangerous  sand  bank,  extends  across 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  it  is  broken  in  several  places 
by  rocks.  To  obviate  the  danger  which  might  be  other- 
wise occasioned,  a light-house  has  been  erected ; it  is 
about  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  stands  on  a promontory 
nearly  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  supposed 
that  nearly  800,000  chaldrons  of  coals  are  annually 
shipped  from  Tynemouth  to  Imndon. 

The  other  towns  in  Northumberland  are  of  secondary 
importance.  Hexham,  finely  situated  in  the  vale  of  the 
Tyne  above  Newcastle,  was  once  an  episcopal  city,  and 
its  ancient  cathedral  is  still  its  most  magnificent  ornament. 
The  inhabitants  are  industrious,  and  many  of  them  are 
employed  in  tanning  leather.  Morpeth,  on  the  north 
road,  about  fourteen  miles  beyond  Newcastle,  may  be 
mentioned  on  account  of  its  cattle  fairs.  The  town  of 
Alnwick,  the  titular  capital  of  the  county,*  is  situated  mid- 
way between  Newcastle  and  Berwick.  It  is  a borough 
by  prescription,  but  it  contains  little  worthy  of  notice 
except  its  ancient  military  castle,  which  has  long  since 
been  converted  into  the  residence  of  the  Northumberland 
family.  The  same  place  was  more  than  once  disastrous 
to  the  kings  of  Scotland.  Having  been  strongly  fortified 
in  the  reign  of  William  Rufiis,  it  resisted  a long  time  the 
forces  of  Malcolm  the  Third,  by  whom  it  was  besieged. 
It  was  at  last  delivered  from  this  danger  by  the  cowardly 

5 treachery  of  a soldier,  who  pretending  to  give  up  the 
keys  to  the  Scottish  king,  drew  his  dagger,  and  pierced 
him  to  the  heart/  Edward,  the  son  of  Malcolm,  wishing 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father,  was  defeated  and  slain 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  year  1161,  Henry  the 
Second  of  England  gained  a decisive  victory  at  Alnwick 
over  William  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland,  took  him  pris- 
oner, and  compelled  him  to  pay  a large  ransom.  The 
town  exhibits  a singular  spectacle  on  the  day  of  St. 
Mark,  and  one  not  very  creditable  to  the  state  of  society, 
or  at  all  events  proving  the  observance  of  the  ridiculous 
customs  that  prevailed  in  the  dark  ages.  Those  who 
are  to  acquire  the  freedom  of  the  town,  or  according  to 
the  phrase,  to  leap  the  veil,  appear  on  horseback  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  market-place.  Each  man  is  dressed 
in  white,  with  a sword  by  his  side,  and  wears  in  place 
of  a hat,  a white  nightcap  on  his  head.  The  cavalcade, 
accompanied  by  four  chamberlains  in  the  same  costume, 
proceed  to  a neighbouring  moor,  where  the  future  free- 


iron  beidee.  over  the  Tyne,  between  North  and  South  Shudda.  te  aM 
the  iron  bridge  over  the  Wearet  8underhu»d,  which  i*  aaid  (p.  1406)  to 
connect  Sunderland  with  Newceetle  and  Shield*.  hero  referred  to  ?— P. 
• The  place  where  the  county  conrta  are  held.— P. 
r It  waa  on  tho  point  of  rarirendrring,  when  a eoldirr  etahbed  him 
(Malcolm)  with  a spear,  pretending  to  deliver  him  tho  k eye  on  tho 
point  of  iL  (Lockombe.  M.  B.)— r. 
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men  dismount,  run  through  a muddy  pool,  and  perform 
other  foolish  ceremonies. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed  was  an  important  and  strong 
fortress  when  England  and  Scotland  were  hostile  nations, 
to  each  of  which  it  belonged  according  to  the  chances  of 
war.  Although  the  greater  part  of  it  is  situated  in  North- 
umberland,* it  has  never  been  annexed  to  anj'  local 
jurisdiction  it  is  not  supposed  to  be  either  in  England 
or  Scotland,  but  is  separately  named  when  included  in 
ublic  acts.  It  is  defended  on  the  north  and  cast  with 
anks,  bastions  and  a ditch,  and  on  the  south  and  west 
by  high  walls,  to  which  the  river  serves  as  a moat.  The 
harbour  is  by  no  means  commodious;  vessels  drawing 
more  than  twelve  feet  of  water  cannot  cross  the  bar,  and 
there  is  no  safe  riding  in  the  offing.  But  in  spite  of  this 
disadvantage,  Berwick  carries  on  a considerable  trade 
with  the  metropolis,  and  of  late  years  different  branches 
of  industry  have  been  extended  and  improved. 

Cumberland,  like  the  last  county,  borders  upon  Scot- 
land on  the  north,  from  which  the  maritime  part  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Solway  Firth,  and  the  inland  by  a small 
brook  and  the  river  Liddel  ;•  on  the  east  it  is  contiguous 
to  Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  the  limits  in  that 
direction  are  for  the  most  part  artificial ; it  is  washed  by 
the  Irish  Sea  on  the  west,  and  it  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  part  of  Lancashire  and  the  whole  breadth  of  West- 
moreland. The  greatest  length  of  the  county  is  about  1 
eighty  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  nearly  forty.  In  j 
superficial  extent  it  is  equal  to  1178  square  miles,  or 
945,920  acres  ; hut  of  these  little  more  than  a half  are 
arable,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  is  wholly 
unfit  for  cultivation,  consisting  either  of  lofty  mountains, 
barren  moors,  or  the  romantic  lakes,  of  which  some 
mention  has  been  made  in  a former  chapter.  The  civil 
divisions  form  five  wards,  so  called  from  the  inhabitants 
having  at  one  time  been  obliged  to  keep  watch  and  ward 
against  the  Scottish  borderers. 

The  various  sorts  of  soil  have  been  classed  under  four 
different  heads:  viz.  1st,  a strong  rich  loam,  of  which 
there  appears  to  be  but  a small  portion ; 2d,  a variety 
of  loams  from  the  rich  brown  to  the  light  sandy ; under 
this  division  a great  part  of  the  county  is  included;  3d, 
wet  loam,  generally  on  a clay  bottom ; and  4th,  black 
peat  earth,  the  most  common  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, particularly  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  North- 
umberland and  Durham.'* 

A mountainous  ridge  in  Cumberland  forms  part  of  the 
chain,  which  runs  north  and  south  between  the  eastern 
and  western  sides  of  England,  and  another  tract  in  the 
south-western  part  of  the  county  is  little  inferior  to  the 
former  in  height.  In  the  first,  and  not  far  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Durham,  is  situated  Cross-Fell,  which  rises  to 
the  elevation  of  3400  feet,  and  is  consequently  the 
highest  mountain  in  England;  in  the  second,  Helvellyn 
attains  the  height  3324,  Skiddaw,  or  Slcvday,  is  equal 
to  3270,  and  Saddleback  is  not  supposed  to  be  lower 


than  3048  feet.  In  the  former  are  obtained  various 
minerals  useful  for  different  purposes,  and  also  coal, 
limestone  and  lead.  The  last  substance  is  chiefly  worked 
near  Aldston-Moor*  on  the  borders  of  Durham.  The 
second  tract,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  schistui* 
that  affords  the  blue  slate  for  covering  houses,  is  also 
rich  in  plumbago  or  widd/  the  name  which  the  miners 
have  given  to  this  valuable  substance,  of  which  the  finest 
kinds  are  so  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borrow- 
dale,  that  the  mines  are  opened  and  closed  after  certain 
intervals,*  lest  the  price  of  the  commodity  should  bo 
diminished  by  too  great  a supply.  The  quality  of  tho 
metal1*  accounts  sufficiently  for  the  superiority  of  the 
English  pencils,  which  arc  so  much  prized  in  Franco 
and  other  countries  on  the  continent.  It  is  not  many 
years  since ‘copper  mines  were  wrought  at  Caldbeck  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Keswick.  Iron  ore  is  obtained  at 
Egretnont  and  in  tho  country  between  it  and  Whitehaven. 

It  appears  that  Cumberland  is  in  proportion  to  its  size, 
one  ol  the  least  populous  counties  in  the  kingdom,  and 
the  cause  of  it  may  be  discovered  in  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  difficulty  of  multiplying  communica- 
tions through  a lofty  and  rugged  district.  Agriculture  in 
consequence  of  these  natural  disadvantages,  is  in  a less 
advanced  state  than  in  other  parts  of  England ; the  land 
is  for  the  most  part  divided  into  small  farms,  and  much 
capital  has  not  been  laid  out  in  the  improvement  of  the 
soil.  Mountain-torrents  or  impetuous  streams  are  abun- 
dant, but  the  county  is  ill  supplied  with  navigable  rivers. 

Carlisle,  the  capital  of  Cumberland,  is  situated  at  tbe 
confluence  of  the  Eden  and  Calder,1  of  which  the  united 
streams  fall  into  the  Solway  Firth,  about  five  miles  below 
the  town.  Although  the  navigation  of  the  Eden  is  inter- 
rupted by  shallows,  it  was  not  before  the  year  1823 
that  an  artificial  channel  was  cut  between  Carlisle  and 
the  sea.  The  name  of  the  town  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  ibe  Saxon  word  Cacrlyall , signifying  the 
tawn  near  the  wall,k  and  thus  indicating  its  vicinity  to 
the  vallum,  from  which  it  was  only  distant  a quarter  of 
a mile.  As  a frontier  town,  it  was  exposed  to  frequent 
attacks,  and  for  its  defence  it  was  fortified  with  a castle, 
a citadel  and  massive  walls.  The  walls  were  first  built 
in  the  seventh  century  by  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumber- 
land ; the  castle  and  citadel  were  erected  by  William 
Rufus.  The  former,  situated  at  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  is  still  kept  in  repair,  and  contains, 
among  other  buildings,  a magazine  for  gunpowder,  and 
an  armoury,  in  which  more  than  10,000  stands  of  arms 
are  generally  deposited.  It  was  in  the  castle  that  tbe 
unfortunate  Mary  Stuart  was  confined  in  the  year  1568, 
and  a neighbouring  garden  which  she  used  to  frequent, 
is  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lady’s  Walk.1  The 
principal  streets  communicate  with  the  market-place 
which  is  much  disfigured  by  a guard-house  that  was 
built  during  the  civil  wars,  when  Cromwell  occupied  the 
town.  The  ancient  fortifications,  like  other  works  of  the 


■ Tlii*  is  not  true.  It  is  situated  on  tho  north  side  of  the  Tweed,  at 
it*  mouth,  and  originally  belonged  to  Scotland,  of  which  it  was  one  of 
tho  fonr  Drinr.ipal  borough*,  ft  is  separated  from  Northumberland  by 
the  detached  portion  of  Durham,  called  Islandshire.— P. 

k It  forms  a town  and  county  of  itself,  with  its  own  separate  as- 
sixes.— P. 

• 8e«  note  1 p.  1146.  * Agricultural  Surrey. 

* Alston- Moor.  1 Black  lead. 


« The  mines  are  only  opened  at  intervals  for  a short  period. 
Enc.) — P.  ^ 


(Ed. 


VOL.  1 1. -NOS.  IG7  * 188. 


k Plumbago  is  not  a metal.  It  is  composed  of  carbon  with  a small 
luantity  of  iron. — P. 

1 Coldew. 

i The  name  is  most  probably  derived  from  the  Celtic,  Our,  a city, 
and  signifying  the  town  or  city  of  Luel.  Gibson's  Camden. 

(Ed.  Enc.)-P.  , 

* During  her  imprisonment,  tbe  royal  captive  used  to  walk  in  front 
of  the  casus,  which  yet  retains  ths  name  of  the  Lady’s  Walk.  (Ed. 
Enc.)— P. 
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same  period,  are  certainly  imperfect,  and  inadequate  to 
the  purposes  of  modem  warfare ; the  same  remark  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  comparatively  late  additions 
which  have  been  erected  for  their  defence;  still,  how- 
ever insignificant  both  may  appear,  Carlisle  was  twice 
besieged  in  the  rebellion  of  1745;  it  was  first  taken  by 
the  Scotch,  and  afterwards  by  the  English  under  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  both  times  not  without  a siege. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  it  was  once  a Scotch  town,  and  \ 
that  Henry  the  Second  received  at  Carlisle  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  David  the  First.  One  or  two  instances 
inay  lie  mentioned  to  show  how  much  it  has  suffered 
from  its  frontier  position  ; having  been  taken  by  the 
Scotch  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third,  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  it  was  twice  exposed  to 
a similar  calamity  in  the  succeeding  reign;  at  a later 
period  Henry  the  Eighth  laid  siege  to  it  with  an  army 
of  8000  men,  inflicted  unjust  punishments  on  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  reduced  the  rest  to  obe- 
dience. 

The  cathedral,  for  Carlisle  is  an  episcopal  city,  having 
been  built  at  different  periods,  displays  different  styles 
of  architecture,  and  although  some  detached  portions  of 
it  may  be  admired,  it  can  neither  vie  in  size  nor  in  mag- 
nificence with  other  buildings  of  the  same  sort.  Part  of 
the  western  wing  was  demolished  during  the  civil  wars ; 
the  breach  or  opening  thus  made  was  afterwards  closed, 
and  the  space  between  the  transept  and  the  new  wall  has 
been  transformed  into  the  church  of  St.  Mary.* 

The  population  and  trade  of  Carlisle  w ere  long  incon- 
siderable, but  the  latter  has  been  greatly  extended  within 
the  last  forty  years,  and  different  manufactures  have  been 
introduced  by  the  enterprise  of  different  individuals. 
Various  branches  of  the  cotton  trade  are  carried  on  w*ith 
success,  printed  linens  are  exported  to  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  iron  works  and  founderies  are 
established.  If  the  impulse  which  was  first  given,  has 
been  maintained,  it  may  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  com- 
parative cheapness  of  labour. 

The  other  inland  towns  are  too  insignificant  to  require 
notice ; they  are  so  in  point  of  population,  still  some 
branch  of  industry  is  carried  on  in  every  one  of  them. 
Penrith  possesses  some  trade  in  fancy  woollen  stuffs  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  Wigton  are  employed  in  manufacturing 
cotton,  and  extensive  waste  lands  in  the  neighbourhood 
have  of  late  years  been  enclosed.  Hats,  shalloons,  coarse 
woollens  and  linens  are  made  at  Cockcrmoulh,  and  sev- 
eral cotton-works  have  been  erected  in  the  romantic  town 
of  Keswick. 

The  maritime  town  of  Whitehaven,  situated  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  promontory  of  St.  Hees  Head, 
and  now  much  more  important  than  the  places  which 
have  been  last  mentioned,  consisted  only  of  six  fishermen’s 
huts  in  the  year  1566.  The  cause  of  its  prosperity 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  several  moles 
and  bulwarks  were  erected,  by  which  vessels  are  secured 
against  the  Corfe  rocks.  But  these  works  have  been 


* The  opening  was  afterwards  closed  with  a wall,  and  the  apace 
within  the  trail,  and  the  transept  fitted  up  aa  the  parochial  church  of 
St.  Mary.  (IWs*  Cyc.)—  P. 

* Capper,  Idem. 

* The  l »)e  of  Man. 

d The  Iak  of  Man  ia  not  legally  dependent  on  the  county  of  Cum* 
berland,  nor  is  it  eren  considered  a pert  of  England.  It  haa  a govern- 
or appointed  by  the  king,  a council  of  five  persons  ex  pffian,  two  deem- 


since  much  improved,  and  Whitehaven  possesses  at  pres- 
ent not  fewer  than  six  yards  for  building  ships.  The 
same  port  carries  on  a considerable  trade  with  ihe  West 
Indies,  and  nearlv  two  hundred  vessels  belong  to  it.  The 
coal,  which  is  chiefly  exported  to  Ireland,  is  obtained 
from  neighbouring  pits  that  have  been  dug  to  the  extraor- 
dinary depth  of  130  fathoms, b and  extended  to  so  great 
a distance  below  the  sea,  that  ships  of  large  burden  sail 
above  the  miners. 

The  small  town  of  Workington  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Derwent,  was  the  landing-place  of  the  unfortunate  Mary, 
when  in  an  evil  hour  she  fled  for  refuge  to  the  dominions 
of  her  rival. 

An  island  in  the  Irish  Sea*  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
English  coast,  is  considered  a dependence  of  Cumberland.4 
In  superficial  extent  it  is  not  equal  to  more  than  220 
square  miles,  but  it  is  in  some  places  thirty  miles  in 
length,  and  in  others  more  than  twelve  in  breadth.*  The 
climate,  although  humid,  is  mild  and  salubrious ; frost 
and  snow*  are  never  of  long  continuance,  but  the  harvests 
are  retarded  by  cold  and  variable  summers.  The  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  island  consist  of  good  arable  and  pasture 
lands ; the  southern  side  is  composed  of  loam ; the  soil 
varies  in  other  parts,  but  clay  and  sand  form  perhaps  the 
most  common  sorts.  The  fisheries  afford  the  most  impor- 
tant occupation,  and  so  many  men  are  engaged  in  them, 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  is  generally  committed 
to  women.  The  sea-weed  is  used  for  manure,  and  furze, 
heath  and  peats  for  fuel.  Excellent  mutton,  good  poul- 
try,  eggs  and  fish,  it  is  said,  are  much  cheaper  than  in 
England. 

Ramsay,  one  of  the  principal  ports,  is  situated  on  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  Man,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
bay,  which  may  afford  a safe  anchorage  to  a large  fleet; 
hut  tho  present  harbour  is  inconvenient,  and  only  flt  lor 
small  vessels.  Douglas,  on  the  south-eastern  coast,  and 
about  sixteen  miles  distant  from  Ramsay,  is  the  most 
populous  town,  and  contains  nearly  six  thousand  inhab- 
itants. The  harbour  can  admit  the  largest  vessels,  and 
it  is  defended  by  a strong  fort,  which  renders  the  place 
impregnable  on  the  side  of  the  sea.  Castletown  is  the 
capital  of  the  island,  but  its  port  is  difficult  of  access,  and 
its  population  does  not  exceed  two  thousand  inhabitants. 
|!  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a castle,  built  on  a rock  in 
1 the  middle  of  the  town,  and  encompassed  with  so  thick 
• walls,  that  three  persons  can  w*alk  abreast  on  them.  The 
black  marble  steps  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  were  obtained 
from  a quarry  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Westmoreland,  the  next  county  that  shall  be  mention- 
ed, is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  Cumber- 
land, on  the  east  by  Yorkshire  and  Durham,  and  on  the 
] south  and  south-west  by  Lancashire/  The  limits  are  for 
[ the  most  part  formed  by  lakes,  rivers  or  streams,  and 
mountains.  Thus,  Winandermere,  tho  largest  lake  in 
| England,  and  one  remarkable  for  its  romantic  beauty, 

| separates  it  from  Lancashire,  and  the  Lunet  which  rises 
: near  the  sources  of  the  Eden,  is  the  boundary  between  it 


. glen  or  judges,  and  a bouse  of  common*,  called  the  House  of  Key*. 

I These,  united,  form  what  is  called  the  Tinvrald  Court. — P. 

* It  is  alx>ut  30  miles  in  length,  and  about  10  miles  at  its  greatest 

width.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

1 It  is  bounded  in  that  direction,  for  a short  distance,  by  the  head  of 
! Morrcambe  Bay,  and  thus  separates  the  district  of  Furness  from  the 
I main  body  of  Lancashire.— P. 
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and  Yorkshire*  The  area  is  equal  to  763  square 
miles  or  488,320  statute  acres,  but  of  these  more  than 
two  thirds  are  uncultivated.  The  county  may  be  briefly 
described ; indeed  its  name  indicates  its  nature.  West- 
moreland or  the  west-moor-land  consists  of  bleak  moun- 
tains, naked  hills  and  sterile  moors  or  heaths,  which  are 
belter  known  in  the  north  of  England  by  the  name  of 
fells.*  The  vnllies,  which  are  watered  by  the  rivers, 
are  not  unfruitful,  and  a plain  of  considerable  extent  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county  yields  abundant  harvests. 
The  rest  of  the  cultivated  land  is  made  up  of  glens  or 
ravines,  surrounded  by  lofty  heights.  No  great  quantity 
of  corn  is  raised,  and  no  sort  of  grain  is  so  common  as 
oats.  Herds  of  Scotch  cattle  are  fattened  by  the  farmers, 
and  many  milch  cows  are  kept,  by  which  the  inhabitants 
of  London  are  supplied  with  excellent  butter.  Sheep  are 
reared  on  the  mountains,  and  numerous  flocks  of  geese 
wander  on  the  moors.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  ! 
rearing  of  pigs,  and  the  hams  of  Westmoreland  are  not 
the  least  valuable  of  its  exports. 

The  mineral  riches  of  the  county  are  not  great ; it  is 
almost  destitute  of  coal,  and  the  metallic  ores  lie  so  deep 
as  to  render  the  working  of  them  unprofitable.  Lime- 
stone and  freestone  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  but 
slate  is  perhaps  the  most  abundant  and  most  important 
of  the  mineral  products.  Few  of  the  towns  require  to  be 
mentioned.  Appleby,  the  county-town,  a place  of  no 
great  consequence,  occupies  the  site  of  Abatlaba , a Ro- 
man station  which  communicated  with  a military  way. 
The  market-house,  a handsome  Gothic  edifice,  was  fin- 
ished in  1811  ; each  of  the  two  extremities  of  the  town 
is  now  adorned  with  a stone  obelisk,  and  on  one  of  them 
the  following  inscription  has  been  placed  : — “ Retain 
your  loyalty,  preserve  your  rights.”  It  is  only  in  free 
countries  where  such  inscriptions  arc  observed,  and  it  is 
only  in  free  countries,  that  they  appear  to  be  unnecessary  ; 
thus  the  English  are  not  unmindful  of  their  duty  to  their 
king,  still  less  are  they  forgetful  of  their  rights  and 
liberties. 

In  the  country  between  Appleby  and  Orton,  there  is 
a calcareous  cavern,  which  winds  to  a great  distance 
through  numerous  galleries;  many  of  these  are  filled 
with  pools,  and  others  are  watered  by  streams  that 
escape  at  last  by  chasms,  of  which  the  extent  has  never 
been  measured,  and  which  the  country  people  have  de- 
nominated the  Badger's  den. 

Kendal,  or  more  correctly  Kirkby  in  Kendal, e the 
church  in  the  dale  of  the  Ken,d  is  situated  in  a pleasant 
valley  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  Lancaster.  It 
is  the  only  populous  and  commercial  town  in  the  county ; 
it  was  one  of  the  places  to  which  Flemish  weavers  were  in- 
vited in  the  fourteenth  century',  and  the  cloths  made  by 


* Wiuandermere,  for  about  half  ila  length  on  the  north,  separate*  it 
from  the  district  of  Furness,  and  the  Lune,  for  only  a short  distance, 
from  Yorkshire — P. 

b FtU  properly  signifies  mountain  (Dan.  fidtl,  Swed  .JJtetl.)  and  is  ap- 
plied to  different  ridge*  and  summits  of  the  great  chain  dividing  the 
unstrrn  from  the  western  counties  in  the  north  of  England. — P. 

* Kirkby- or  Kirby-Krndal. 

4 Properly,  the  church  (AxrA)  town  (Dan.  by)  in  the  dale  of  the 
Ken. — r. 

* Lune,  Lone. 

f Thin  should  be  stated  thus  : From  Ihverpool,  a communication  is 
opened  by  the  Mersey,  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater’s  canal,  as  far  as  Pres- 
ton Brook, the  Grand  Trunk  (Staffordshire}  canal,  the  Coventry  canal, 
and  the  Oxford  canal,  or  the  Oxford  canal  and  the  Grand  Junction 
canal,  with  the  Thames. — The  Duke  of  Bridgewater’s  canal  extends 


them  were  held  in  such  repute  that  they  were  long 
known  by  the  name  of  the  town.  It  retained  its  manu- 
facturing industry,  although  it  was  long  deprived  of  the 
advantages  of  water  carriage,  and  it  possesses  at  present 
not  fewer  than  seven  trading  companies,  each  having  its 
hall.  The  present  manufactures  consist  of  cottons, 
coarse  woollens,  Kinseys,  druggets,  worsted  stockings, 
serges  and  hardwares. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  Lancaster  canal  was 
completed,  a work  which  has  greatly  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  of  Kendal  by  affording  a convenient  outlet  to 
its  products.  It  commences  at  West  Houghton  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  intersects  the  I^eeds  and  Liverpool  canal 
between  Wigan  and  Preston,  then  waters  Preston,  Spi- 
tal  Moss,  Barton  and  Garstang,  crosses  the  Wier  at  the 
last  place,  and  proceeds  to  Lancaster.  It  is  carried  over 
the  Loyne*  above  Skerton  by  means  of  a stone  aqueduct, 
supported  by  five  arches,  664  feet  in  length  ; from  Sker- 
ton it  passes  to  Burton,  and  onwards  through  a tunnel  to 
Kendal,  a course  of  seventy-six  miles.  It  communicates 
with  Liverpool  by  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  and 
from  the  last  place  by  the  Mersey  ami  the  Duke  of 
il  Bridgewater’s  canal,  with  Preston  brook,  where  the  Staf- 
■ fordshire  canal  joins  the  Trent  and  Severn,  and  extends 
from  thence  to  the  Thames  by  the  continuation  of  the 
Oxford  and  Coventry  canal/ an  inland  navigation  of  more 
i than  500  miles. 

Lancashire,  a maritime  county,  and  a county  palatine, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Westmoreland  ancl  a part  of 
Cumberland,*  on  the  east  by  Yorkshire,  on  the  west  by 
the  Irish  Sen,  and  on  the  south  by  Cheshire.  It  is  of  a 
very  irregular  shape,  and  it  has  already  been  remark- 
ed, that  one  portion  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  an  arm 
of  the  sea.  The  greatest  length  inclusive  of  the  detach- 
ed part,  is  nearly  seventy-four  miles,  and  the  greatest 
breadth  about  forty-five.  According  to  a return  made 
to  the  House  of  Lords  in  1818,  the  area  is  said  to  bo 
equal  to  1831  square  miles.  The  former  scantiness  of 
the  population  may  be  inferred  from  the  small  number  of 
parishes  into  which  Lancashire  was  divided,  and  other 
facts  are  not  wanting  to  prove  that  few'  counties  are  less 
favoured  by  nature,  while  none  are  more  important  by 
the  industry  of  their  inhabitants.  Thus,  in  confirmation 
of  what  has  been  asserted,  it  may  bo  remarked  that  the 
climate  is  almost  proverbial  for  its  moisture,  and  what  is 
worthy  of  notice,  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  more 
humid  than  the  western  or  the  coast.  The  reason  may 
be  easily  assigned  ; the  eastern  boundary  that  separates 
it  from  Yorkshire,  forms  part  of  the  ridge  which  has  been 
often  called  the  Back-bone  of  England,  and  the  clouds 
that  are  wafted  by  the  Irish  Sea  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
arc  first  checked  in  their  course  by  the  same  heights,  of 


from  the  Mersey  at  Rancom  to  Manchester.  The  Grand  Trunk  canal 
brandies  off  from  it  at  Preston  Brook,  and  extend*  tn  the  Trent,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Derwent  in  Derbyshire.  The  Staffordshire  and  Worce^ 
tershire  canal  leave*  the  Grantf  Trunk  at  I Ieywood,  en*t  of  tlie  town  of 
Stafford,  and  paaws  by  Wolverhampton,  to  the  Severn  at 
port  The  Coventry  canal  leave*  the  Grand  Trunk  near  Lichfield, 
and  extend*  to  Coventry.  Four  mile*  north  of  Coventry,  the  Oxford 
canal  branches  off  to  the  east,  and  extend*  tn  the  Thames  at  Oxford. 
The  Grand  Junction  tranche*  off  from  the  Oxford  canal  at  Braun  .ton, 
and  extend*  to  London. — P.  , , ... 

« The  main  body  of  the  county  i*  bounded  on  the  north  by  West- 
moreland. The  detached  district  of  Fume**,  on  the  south  by  the *ea, 
on  the  west  by  Cumberland,  and  on  the  north  and  east  by  Vr  estm ore- 
land.— P. 
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which  the  westorn  side  is  exposed  to  frequent  and  heavy 
showers.  The  soil  offers  few  attractions  to  the  husband- 
man ; it  is  in  many  places  unfruitful,  and  even  in  the 
fruitful  parts,  the  crops  are  frequently  destroyed  by 
incessant  rain.  The  detached  portion,  or  the  Hundred 
of  Furness,  as  it  is  called,*  abounds  in  iron,  but  it  is  a 
wild  and  bleak  district,  covered  with  underwood,  of 
which  the  cuttings  are  only  useful  in  supplying  tiie 
numerous  furnaces  that  have  been  erected.  Conmstone 
Meer,b  a lake  in  the  same  part  of  the  county,  occupies 
no  inconsiderable  space,  for  it  is  more  than  seven  miles 
in  length.  The  most  fertile  part  is  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  and  near  the  ancient  abbey 
of  Furness;  but  even  there,  the  land,  which  is  only 
moderately  fruitful,  is  protected  against  the  boisterous 
waves  of  the  Irish  Sea,  by  the  long  and  narrow  isle  of 
Walney,  in  all  probability,  once  a part  of  the  coast.  The 
main  part  of  the  county  is  naturally  divided  into  two 
unequal  portions ; the  smaller  extends  from  the  West- 
moreland border  to  the  Ribble,  while  the  larger  includes 
the  country  between  the  last  river  and  the  Mersey.  The 
former  has  been  long  known  to  agriculturists  on  account 
of  its  oxen,  which  are  not  inferior  in  symmetry  to  any 
in  England.  The  Fild  or  Field,*  a low  tract  between 
Garstang  and  Preston,  is  not  unfruitful,  but  the  remain- 
ing or  eastern  portion,  in  which  the  ancient  forests  of 
Wiersdale  and  Howland  are  situated,  is  mountainous  and 
barren.  The  southern  part  of  the  country  between  the 
Ribble  and  the  Mersey,  although  neither  sterile  nor 
broken  by  hills,  is  disfigured  in  many  places  by  large 
morasses.  They  seem  to  have  originated  from  the 
stagnation  of  springs  in  low  grounds,  where  a perpetual 
accumulation  of  vegetables,  successively  growing  and 
decaying,  produces  a spongy  soil,  of  which  the  upper  part 
forms  a shaking  bog,  while  the  lower  consists  of  a black 
moss,  affording  turf  or  peat  for  fuel.  These  moving 
marshes  are  liable  to  disruptions  after  heavy  rains,  and 
on  these  occasions  the  neighbouring  country  is  inundated 
or  laid  wraste  by  their  debris.  Some  of  the  bogs  are 
very  large ; others,  not  without  much  labour  and  great 
expense,  have  been  drained  and  rendered  productive. 
The  fruitful  tracts  are  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
potatoes,  many  of  which,  it  is  well  known,  have  been 
exported  to  Ireland.  But  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
the  wetness  of  the  climate,  must  prevent  Lancashire 
from  ever  being  a corn  country ; oats  is  the  most  com- 
mon grain ; the  rest  are  insufficient  for  two  months  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants.  What  then  are  the  causes 
of  the  prosperity  of  Lancashire,  of  its  commercial  great- 
ness, and  of  a population  in  which,  according  to  the  last 
returns,  the  ratio  to  the  surface  is  more  than  six  hundred 
and  twenty  persons  to  the  square  mile  ?*  It  is  certain 
that  if  it  had  been  destitute  of  coal,  and  if  numerous 
rivers  had  not  afforded  many  facilities  to  inland  naviga- 
tion, it  might  still  have  been  what  it  was  in  past  times, 
poor  and  thinly  peopled.  Inexhaustible  beds  of  coal,  it 
has  been  already  seen,  are  wrought  in  the  southern 
and  central  districts,  particularly  in  the  two  southern 

* Furor**  is  not  a hundred  of  itaelf,  hut  part  of  the  hundred  of 
lionedale. — P. 

* Come  ton- me  re  or  Conirton  Water. — P. 

* or  F‘«W-  (Ed.  Enc.)— P. 

* Hickman'*  Population  Return*  of  1831. 

* Wert  Derby. 

1 In  Earn***,  writ  of  Win&nder  Mere. — P. 


hundreds  of  Derby*  and  Salford,  which  traverse  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  county.  Products  of  industry,  almost  as 
varied  as  they  are  numerous,  and  every  mechanical 
contrivance  by  which  labour  can  be  abridged,  owe  their 
origin  to  the  abundance  of  so  valuable  an  article  over  so 
extensive  a tract.  The  other  minerals  are  of  secondary 
importance  in  comparison  of  coal,  but  limestone  is  ob- 
tained in  great  quantities  in  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern districts,  and  one  sort  of  it,  dug  near  Manchester 
and  also  near  Leigh,  has  been  found  to  resist  the  effects 
of  water,  and  is  therefore  much  used  in  subaqueous 
works.  A quarry  of  excellent  freestone  near  Lancaster 
has  afforded  the  materials  of  which  the  town  is  built,  and 
a more  extensive  quarry  near  Liverpool  has  furnished 
the  stone  for  its  public  edifices.  Flag-stones  and  whet- 
stones are  the  products  of  different  districts,  and  slate 
abounds  in  the  mountainous  tract  near  Hawkshead.1 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mersey,  which  rises  in 
Derbyshire,  receives  several  small  streams,  separates 
the  last  countv  from  Cheshire,*  and  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Liverpool,  'file  Ribble  rises  in  Yorkshire,  crosses  the 
county,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Irish  Sea  near 
Preston.  The  Wier*  has  its  source  in  the  moors  on  the 
north-eastern  border,  is  enlarged  by  several  small  streams, 
and  enters  the  same  sea  about  twelve  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  Ribble.  Lastly,  the  Lune  or  the  Loune,1  rising 
near  Kirkby-Lonsdale  in  Westmoreland ,h  waters  Lancas- 
ter and  falls  into  the  sea  at  no  great  distance  below  it. 
Thus  all  these  rivers  rise  from  the  mountainous  ridge 
which  has  been  called  the  Back-bone  of  England,  and 
all  of  them  form  estuaries  at  their  entrance  into  the  sea. 
But  by  means  of  the  system  of  inland  or  canal  naviga- 
tion, Lancashire  communicates  with  all  the  neighbouring 
counties,  with  numerous  rivers,  with  the  western  and 
eastern  seas,  with  Liverpool  and  Hull,  with  the  Severn 
and  the  Thames. 

Lancaster,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  which  it  bears 
the  name,  is  situated  on  the  hanks  of  the  Lune  ; it  con- 
tains a population  of  more  than  12,000  individuals;  it 
reckons  85  vessels  measuring  9111  tons,  but  the  shal- 
lows in  the  river  below  Lancaster  prevent  the  larger 
vessels  from  reaching  the  town  ; they  anchor  at  the 
mouth,  and  are  unloaded  by  means  of  lighters.  The 
same  place  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  manufacture 
of  sail-cloth,  merchant  vessels  are  built  in  its  docks,  and 
other  branches  of  industry  are  cultivated,  but  the  prin- 
cipal trade  is  carried  on  with  the  British  colonies  of 
North  America.  A long  quay  has  been  built  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  for  the  accommodation  of  ships ; the 
suburbs  rise  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  communicate  with 
the  town  by  a bridge  of  four  arches. 

Numerous  antiquities  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
different  periods,  prove  that  tancasier  had  been  a station 
of  some  consequence  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It  was 
not,  however,  before  it  was  made  over  by  Edward  the 
Third,  with  ducal  privileges,  to  John  of  Gaunt,  that  it  be- 
gan to  assume  the  importance  which  it  has  since  retained. 
The  castle,  which  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 

* It  firnt  separate*  Derbnhin  from  th*  nurUi*ea*lern  horn  of 
Cheshire,  then  croiuiinjr  Uie  latter,  divide*  Chen  lure  from  Lancashire, 
for  nearly  GO  mile*.— r. 
h Wyrr. 

1 "Lune,  Loyor,  or  Lone. 

k It  ri*r*  in  the  fell*  in  the  middle  of  Westmoreland,  near  Orton,  and 
p««*ca  8.  to  Kirkby- Lonsdale,  near  the  *oulhern  line  of  that  county  — P 
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erected  about  tbe  same  period,  added  to  its  military 
strength  during  the  wars  between  the  Roses ; but  these 
disastrous  convulsions  had  the  effect  of  desolating  the 
town,  which  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  many  years 
afterwards  by  a few  poor  husbandmen.  The  castle,  too, 
was  laid  in  ruins,  and  it  is  merely  from  the  walls,  which 
are  still  mostly  entire,  that  any  notion  can  be  formed  of 
its  strength  and  extent.  The  principal  entrance  by  the 
eastern  gate,  under  a fortified  tower,  conducts  into  a ' 
spacious  court-yard,  surrounded  by  other  strong  towers. 
The  keep,  a square  building,  containing  several  large  * 
apartments,  and  formerly  defended  by  strong  military 
works,  is  now  converted  into  the  county  gaol  and  court- 
house of  the  assizes.* 

Preston,  nearly  twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Lancas- 
ter, has  long  been  considered  one  of  the  best  built  towns 
in  the  county  ; situated  in  a fruitful  district,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kibble  and  the  Lancaster  canal,  at  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  and  at  the  junction  of  six  important 
roads,  it  derives  many  commercial  advantages  from  its 
position.  The  inhabitants  arc  employed  in  different 
branches  of  industry,  principally  in  weaving  and  spin- 
ning cotton ; no  small  number,  however,  are  occupied 
in  tno  silk  manufactories,  and  the  town  has  long  been 
distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  its  weaving  machinery.  j| 
An  imperfect  notion  may  l>e  formed  of  the  varied  com-  | 
mercial  relations  of  Lancashire,  from  the  immense  num-  [ 
her  of  public  coaches,  carriages  and  stage  waggons  that 
are  continually  travelling  to  and  from  Preston.  Allbough 
the  trade  of  the  same  place  dates  from  a comparatively 
recent  period,  it  is  by  no  means  a modern  town  ; on  the  j 
contrary,  it  appears  to  have  risen  while  Ribchester,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  at  no  great  distance,  fell  into  decay, 
and  it  was  inhabited  during  the  dark  ages  by  so  many  I 
monks  and  ecclesiastics,  that  it  received  the  name  of 
Priests’-town,  which  has  been  gradually  changed  into  ' 
Preston. 

The  Ribble,  which  waters  Preston,  and  the  Mersey,  i' 
at  the  mouth  of  which  Liverpool  is  built,  arc  separated  \ 
by  a considerable  tract  of  coast,  and  no  port  of  any  con- 
sequence is  situated  between  them.  It  is  a remarkable 
fact  that  there  is  no  important  town  in  England,  of  which  | 
the  early  history  is  more  involved  than  that  of  Liver-  ; 
pool.  The  numerous  conjectures  that  have  been  made  j 
concerning  the  etymology  of  its  name,  indicate  how  little  i 
is  known  on  the  subject.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  lj 
Eighth,  Liverpool  was  “ a chapelry  or  hamlet  to  the 
parish  of  Walton.  The  king,”  continues  the  same  au- 
thor, “ hath  a castlet  there,  and  the  erle  of  Derbe  hath  ; 
a stone  house  there.  Irish  merchants  come  much  thither 
as  to  a good  haven.  Good  merchandise  at  Lyrpool,  and  ! 
much  Irish  yarn  that  Manchester  men  do  bye  there. 
Utile  custom  is  paid,  that  causeth  merchants  to  resort. , 
The  inhabitants  petitioned  Queen  Elizabeth  to  exempt  j 
them  from  certain  impositions,  and  used  the  humble  title 
of  **  her  majesty’s  decayed  town  of  Liverpool.”  It  is  ! 
known  from  the  rates  ol  ship  money  that  was  levied  by  ! 
Charles  the  First,  that  it  then  held  a secondary  rank  i 
among  the  commercial  towns  of  England.  Thus,  Ches-  ! 
ter  is  rated  at  £26  ; Bristol  at  £l000;  and  Liver- 
pool at  £25.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  first 
parochial  church  was  built  in  the  reign  of  William  tbe 


i Third.  Some  notion  of  its  progressive  population  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  table  : — 

Years  1700.  1750.  178a  1800.  183a 

Baptism*.  Burials.  Bap.  Bur.  Bap.  Bur.  Bnp.  Bur.  Bap.  Bar. 

103  117  834  1031  1571)  1486  3005  3783  4540  2044 

The  next  table  indicates  the  progress  of  its  commerce: — 

Yean  1760.  1770.  178a  1790.  1800.  18ia 

Ships  (number)  1245  2073  2271  4223  4740  0729 

CutfomB  (duty)  £2330  4143  3528  10,037  23*379  65,783 

The  disadvantages  of  its  position  are  a dangerous  bay 

at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  it  was  necessary  to 
overcome  many  natural  obstacles.  But  if  is  also  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  the  western  coast,  thus  forming  the 
most  convenient  point  of  communication  with  the  east  of 
Ireland,  and  becoming,  with  the  extension  of  its  trade, 
the  mart  of  tbe  western  coasts  of  Scotland.  It  received 
from  Ireland  an  accession  of  useful  hands,  when  the 
laborious  and  peaceable  inhabitants  left  their  native  land, 
from  which  industry  was  banished,  and  where  the  effects 
of  a policy  as  unwise  as  it  was  unjust,  are  but  too  ap- 
parent at  the  present  day.  It  was  after  these  men  had 
settled  in  Liverpool,  that  the  circle  of  its  commerce  was 
enlarged ; it  competed  with  Lancaster  and  Chester, 
which  from  their  vicinity  were  the  first  to  yield,  and  the 
wealthy  merchants  of  these  places  removed  to  the  rising 
town.e  The  contest  between  Liverpool  and  Bristol  was 
of  longer  duration.  These  great  ports  on  the  western 
coast  are  the  depositaries  of  imports,  which  arc  diffused 
over  different  parts  of  England,  and  the  exports  by 
which  these  imports  are  obtained,  arc  the  products  of 
neighbouring  towns  and  districts.  The  extent  of  coun- 
try through  which  their  home  trade  circulates,  corre- 
sponds with  their  means  of  communication ; in  other 
words,  the  exports  that  are  more  easily  conveyed  to 
Bristol,  are  not  sent  to  Liverpool,  neither  does  the 
former  place  receive  such  as  are  transported  at  a less 
expense  to  the  latter.  Having  obtained  a share  of  the 
home  trade,  proportionate  to  their  local  advantages,  and 
to  the  roads  and  canals,  which  have  been  since  multi- 
plied in  ever)'  direction,  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool 
sought  wealth  from  the  same  channels  by  which  it 
Bowed  to  Bristol,  and  so  extended  their  commerce  with 
foreign  countries.  Bristol  imported  the  manufactures 
of  Germany,  and  sent  them  out  to  the  American  colo- 
nists. The  merchants  of  Liverpool  found  as  good,  if 
not  better  manufactures,  in  their  own  country.  Ireland 
supplied  them  with  linen,  and  Scotland  with  different 
articles,  which  were  exported  to  the  same  settlers. 
Much  about  the  same  time,  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Manchester  made  gigantic  strides  in  various  branches  of 
industry,  and  its  manufactures,  of  which  Liverpool  be- 
came the  natural  outlet,  were  found  to  be  cheaper,  and 
of  a better  quality,  than  any  others.  This  victory,  of 
which  Liverpool  still  reaps  the  fruits,  prepared  the  way 
for  new  contests.  The  privilege  of  importing  goods  into 
the  Spanish  colonies  having  been  conferred  on  a limited 
number  of  individuals,  they  exacted  a duty  equivalent 
to  four  times  the  amount  that  the  consumers  had  been 


* Lardncr,  IdL  Ibid 


* Leland'a  Itinerary,  voi.  ii. 
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accustomed  to  pay.  So  great  a hardship  gave  rise  to  a 
smuggling  trade  between  the  English  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Spanish  America,  and  this  fraudulent 
traffic  was  continued  by  means  of  Liverpool  vessels  with 
perseverance  and  success. 

The  slave  trade  was  not  the  least  lucrative  one  in 
which  the  merchants  of  Bristol  were  engaged,  and  their 
rivals  sought  wealth  from  the  same  source.  The  differ- 
ent articles  exported  to  the  South  American  colonies 
were  rendered  so  many  monopolies  by  the  Spanish  cab- 
inet, and  although  the  trade  in  slaves  was  committed  to 
a company,  the  profits  arising  from  it  served  to  enrich 
I/iverpool  smugglers,  who  engaged  in  the  traffic  of  hu- 
man beings  with  as  much  indifference  as  in  any  ordinary 
branch  of  commerce,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  town  were  increased  by  immense  capitals, 
which  were  in  this  way  accumulated. 

It  may  he  easily  inferred  that  the  war  of  independence 
with  the  British  colonies  in  North  America,  retarded  the 
prosperity  of  Liverpool,  but  no  sooner  was  that  war  ter- 
minated, than  the  same  port  became  the  European  em- 
porium of  the  United  States,  and  the  trade  thus  begun, 
lias  since  corresponded  with  the  increasing  importance, 
population  and  wealth  of  the  American  republic.  Eng- 
land obtained  the  monopoly  of  the  Brazil  trade,  in  terms 
of  the  Portugal  treaty,  and  that  vast  territory  became  a 
new  outlet  to  the  exports  of  Liverpool. 

If  these  facts  be  considered,  the  following  statement 
cannot  excite  surprise; — Liverpool  possessed  about  a 
century  ago  only  a two  and  fortieth  part  of  the  trade  of 
England ; it  now  possesses  a sixth.  Thus,  it  has 
increased  in  a ratio  seven  times  greater  than  that  of  a 
nation,  whose  advances  in  commerce  and  industry  are 
unparalleled  in  Europe/  It  is  obvious  that  the  nour- 
ishing state  of  the  port  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
prosperity  of  other  towns,  to  which  its  admirable  com- 
munications extend  ; it  accounts  for  the  rise  of  Man- 
chester, Birmingham  and  other  places,  in  as  much  as 
they  are  in  some  respects  the  workshops  of  Liverpool. 

Some  of  the  public  buildings  in  the  same  place  may 
be  briefly  mentioned.  The  exchange  may  bear  a com- 
parison with  the  finest  structures  which  the  mercantile 
inhabitants  of  any  city  have  erected  from  their  own  re- 
sources. Tlie  area  which  it  occupies,  is  twice  as  great 
as  that  of  the  Royal  Exchange  in  London.  The  portico 
of  the  principal  entranco  is  formed  by  eight  double 
Corinthian  columns,  each  equal  to  twenty-five  feet  in 
height,  and  each  cut  from  a solid  mass  of  stone.  The 
inner  fronts  on  the  east  and  west,  are  composed  of  a 
rustic  basement,  supporting  pilasters  and  Corinthian 
columns  that  are  surmounted  by  a balustrade.  The 
northern  front  corresponds  with  the  opposite  one  of  the 
town-hall,  which  completes  the  quadrangle  formed  bv 
the  two  structures.  Within  the  space  thus  enclosed, 
three  piazzas  fifteen  feet  wide,  communicate  with  apart- 
ments for  the  underwriters,  with  counting-houses,  and 
with  extensive  ware-rooms. 

The  town-hall  exhibits  an  extensive  line  of  pilasters 
and  columns  alternating  with  windows,  and  the  capitals 
of  the  columns  are  divided  by  basso-relievos  emblemat- 
ical of  commerce.  A dome,  lighted  by  large  lateral 
windows,  and  like  the  Pantheon  at  Paris,  surrounded  by 

* F°rce  ComrntrciaJe  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  vol.  L 

C.  Dupin,  Force  Cotnmerciale,  toI.  ii 


a colonnade  of  the  Corinthian  order,  rises  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  building,  and  is  crowned  by  a female  statue, 
holding  a spear  on  which  the  cap  of  liberty  is  attached  ; 
this  statue  represents  Britannia/ 

Institutions  of  merited  celebrity  prove  that  the  varied 
occupations  of  commerce  are  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  higher  pursuits.  The  Royal  Institution  of  Liver- 
pool resembles  the  Royal  Institution  of  London,  and 
noth  are  founded  on  the  model  of  the  ancient  Lyceum 
in  Paris.  The  one  in  Liverpool  was  formed  by  a num- 
ber of  subscribers,  and  professors  were  appointed  to  de- 
liver lectures  on  different  subjects.  It  is,  beside?,  the 
object  of  the  institution  to  encourage  similar  societies 
and  to  render  assistance  to  undertakings  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  sciences  and  arts.  It  was  opened  in  1817, 
and  an  excellent  discourse,  giving  a view  of  the  objects 
of  its  founders,  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  the  en- 
lightened historian  of  the  Medici  and  Leo  the  Tenth. 
It  might  be  difficult  to  estimate  sucb  institutions  too 
highly  by  judging  of  the  future  from  the  past,  by  reflect- 
ing that  since  the  sciences  have  been  made  to  minister 
to  the  arts,  the  sphere  of  commerce  has  been  enlarged, 
while  the  products  of  industry  have  been  so  much  mul- 
tiplied and  improved  that  articles  which  princes  could 
not  formerly  command,  are  now  deemed  essential  to  the 
comforts  of  the  lower  orders. 

The  Liverpool  Atheneum  is  the  oldest  institution  of 
the  kind  in  England ; the  library  consists  of  more  than 
20,000  volumes ; wise  regulations  are  enforced,  and 
every  convenience  is  afforded  to  the  studious. 

The  Lyceum  is  formed  by  two  classes  of  subscribers, 
the  one  to  the  room  for  newspapers,  and  the  other  to 
the  library.  A remarkable  fact  relative  to  this  institu- 
tion is  mentioned  by  M.  Dupin.  In  1807  the  news- 
room had  800  subscribers,  and  the  library  893.  This 
is  worthy  of  notice  in  a country  where  the  passion  for 
news  is,  if  possible,  greater  than  in  France. 

The  benevolent  institutions  are  not  unworthy  of  the 
town.  More  than  fifteen  hundred  persons  are  received 
into  the  public  infirmary  in  the  course  of  a year.  The 
wants  of  the  indigent  mariners  that  frequent  the  port  are 
relieved  by  the  Seamen’s  Hospital,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal resources  are  derived  from  the  monthly  tax  of  six- 
pence, that  every  seaman  who  sails  from  Liverpool  is 
obliged  to  contribute  out  of  his  pay.  A hundred  and 
seventy  boys  and  sixty-six  girls  are  boarded,  clothed  and 
educated  at  the  Blue  Coat  School,*  It  was  at  the 
school  of  industry*1  in  Liverpool,  the  earliest  institution 
of  the  sort  in  England,  that  an  asylum  was  first  opened 
to  the  blind.  Lastly,  the  simple  mode  of  tuition  adopted 
in  the  schools  of  Bell  and  Lancaster  has  been  introduced 
with  great  success,  and  in  one  large  building  more  than 
a thousand  children  are  instructed. 

But  the  most  striking  features  of  the  town,  and  its 
most  important  works,  are  yet  to  be  described.  The 
provisions  that  have  been  made  for  the  different  ships 
that  frenuent  the  port,  may  bear  a comparison  with  the 
first  in  Europe.  Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  them 
from  their  dimensions,  which  shall  be  briefly  stated. 
The  old  dock  at  the  east  end  of  the  custom-house  was 
constructed  in  1710;  it  is  195  yards  long,  and  92  wide 
at  the  broadest  part.  The  quay  of  the  dry  docks  is  360 

* Blue-Coat  HotniUl. 

* The  School  of  Induetry  for  the  Indigent  Blind. 
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yards  in  length,  and  ihev  communicate  with  the  graving 
docks,  in  which  vessels  are  repaired.  The  quay  of 
Salthouse  dock,  the  second  that  was  constructed,  is  640 
yards  long.  George’s  dock  is  246  yards  in  length,  and 
100  in  breadth,  and  its  quays,  which  extend  to  the  dis- 
tance of  700  yards,  are  fined  with  storehouses.  A com- 
munication leads  from  it  to  the  graving  docks,  so  that 
vessels  can  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  without  enter- 
ing the  river.  The  King’s  dock,  which  is  set  apart  for 
all  vessels  from  America,  the  East  Indies  and  the  Baltic, 
is  270  yards  long  and  95  broad.  The  Prince’s  dock  is 
also  one  of  the  largest,  and  its  locks  are  so  constructed 
as  to  let  vessels  in  and  out  at  half  tide.  The  gales  of 
the  docks  are  42  feet  wide  and  26  deep,  and  they  are 
each  of  them  provided  with  a cast-iron  bridge.  Besides 
these,  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  has  a small  dock  for  the 
vessels  that  frequent  bis  canals ; and  the  length  of  the  j 
quays  which  hound  all  these  docks  is  greater  than  in 
any  other  town  in  Europe,  and  consequently  on  the 
globe.  The  management  of  the  revenues  derived  from 
these  works  is  vested  in  the  corporation,  but  their  ac- 
counts are  annually  examined  by  seven  commissioners. 

The  manufactures  of  Liverpool  are  of  secondary  im- 
portance, still  it  possesses  extensive  works  for  making 
ropes  and  sail-cloth,  numerous  iron  founderies,  large 
buildings  in  which  sugar  is  refined,  and  potteries  that 
furnish  employment  to  many  of  the  poorer  inhabitants. 

Manchester,  situated  in  the  south-eastern  angle  of 
Lancashire,  has  become  the  great  centre  of  the  cotton 
trade,  the  greatest  manufacturing  town  in  the  kingdom, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  capital,  equal  to  any 
other  in  the  number,  industry  and  wealth  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  besides  a very  ancient  town,  and  its  early 
history  has  afforded  a subject  of  research  to  a learned 
and  laborious,  although  not  very  impartial  antiquary.* 
It  has  been  maintained  that  it  was  founded  by  an  ancient 
British  tribe,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Manctnion.  It 
became  a Roman  station  in  the  time  of  Agricola,  and 
many  remains  of  the  ancient  3/ancuntum  have  been  dis- 
covered since  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  mentioned 
as  a manufacturing  town  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  and  in  the  year  1560  its  tiade  is  said  to  have 
afforded  employment  to  men,  women  and  children. 
Salford  bears  to  Manchester  the  same  relation  that 
Southwark  does  to  London  ; and  in  1757,  nearly  a cen- 
tury after  the  period  that  has  been  last  mentioned, k 
Manchester  and  Salford  contained  19,800  inhabitants ; 
in  1773,  42,900 ; in  1782,  50,000;  in  1791,70,000  ; 
and  in  1811,  104,000.  But  with  the  extension  of  the 
town  different  villages  have  been  united  to  it,  and  the 
population  of  Manchester  and  its  suburbs  amounted  in 
1821  to  nearly  200,000  persons.  Thus  within  a period 
of  sixtv-four  years  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  in- 
creased in  a greater  ratio  than  one  to  nine. 

To  account  for  its  rapid  and  extraordinary  rise,  much 
must  he  attributed  to  the  advantages  of  its  position, 
which  have  only  been  developed  by  art  and  ingenuity 
within  a comparatively  recent  period,  and  in  proportion 
to  their  development  the  population  has  increased. 
Manchester  is  watered  by  a navigable  river  f it  is  sur- 


*  John  Whitaker,  in  hie  History  of  Manchester  ? — P. 
b More  than  two  centuries. — P. 

* The  Irwell,  a branch  of  the  Mersey. — P. 

* Spun  ? — The  machine  at  first  contained  8 spindles,  but  by  modify* 


rounded  by  immense  fields  of  coai ; and  lastly,  it  is  situ- 
ated near  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  numerous 
communications  have  been  facilitated  by  the  nature  of 
the  country.  Thus  it  lies  in  the  line  of  inland  naviga- 
tion, w hich  extends  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  sea, 
and  it  is  equally  open  on  the  north  and  south  by  the  nu- 
merous branches  of  the  Great  Trunk.  The  Irwcll  and 
the  Mersey  afford  an  easy  access  to  Liverpool ; it  has 
three  distinct  lines  of  navigation  through  Yorkshire,  and 
it  communicates  in  the  same  manner  with  Nottingham, 
Birmingham  and  Bristol. 

No  article  appears  to  have  been  made  of  cotton  in 
Great  Britain  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ; even  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth,  cotton, 
as  an  article  of  commerce,  was  little  used  in  the  country, 
and  the  value  of  the  manufacture  was  estimated  at  less 
than  £200,000.  It  now  affords  employment  to  more 
hands  than  any  other  manufacture,  ami  it  has  become 
the  most  important  of  British  exports.  Europe  is  thus 
made  tributary  to  England;  the  western  world  is  sup- 
plied with  the  same  articles  from  the  same  country,  and 
the  cottons  of  Manchester  find  a ready  market  in  Africa 
and  in  Asia.  But  before  the  trade  was  so  much  ex- 
tended, before  the  manufactures  were  so  greatly  multi- 
plied and  so  much  improved,  ingenuity  was  exerted,  and 
difficulties  were  overcome.  Cotton  yarn  was  first  spun 
on  the  one-thread  wheel,  and  the  quantity  obtained  by 
this  method  was  not  only  very  small,  but  of  a coarse  and 
irregular  texture.  The  spinning  jenny  by  which  thirty 
or  forty  threads  can  be  woven-  at  once,  was  at  last  in- 
vented by  Hargrcave,*  and  it  was  next  discovered  that 
two  or  three  threads  thus  woven,  might  he  substituted 
for  the  Avarp,  which  until  then  had  been  made  of  linen. 
The  admirable  invention  of  Hargreave  was  brought  to 
perfection  by  the  celebrated  Arkwright,  who  in  the  year 
1775,  took  out  a patent  for  machinery  by  which  any 
number  of  spindles  could  he  worked,  and  a single  thread 
made  sufficiently  strong  and  fine  for  the  warp.  The 
two  distinguished  individuals,  who  have  been  mentioned, 
are  deservedly  considered  the  benefactors  pf  their  coun- 
try ; they  have  laid  open  new  sources  of  wealth,  cre- 
ated new  elements  of  productive  power,  and  diffused 
increased  comfort  over  every  class  of  the  community. 
It  has  been  seen  that  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  cotton  manufactures  were  estimated  at  less 
than  £200,000,  but  not  many  years  after  the  date  of  these 
inventions,  their  annual  value  exceeded  £7,000,000. 
The  various  branches  of  these  manufactures,  so  diver- 
sified in  their  forms  and  uses,  and  which  have  given 
rise  to  so  extensive  a system  of  machinery,  centre  in 
Manchester,  and  extend  around  it  in  all  directions  to 
Carlisle  and  Derby  on  the  north  and  south,  and  to  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  on  the  east  and  west.  Manchester  is 
besides  the  depot  from  which  the  raw  material  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  district,  and  in  which  all  the  scattered 
manufactures  are  again  collected  to  be  again  diffused 
over  a wider  circle,  reaching  to  Liverpool,  Hull  and 
London,  whence  they  are  exported  to  every  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

The  various  means  of  instruction,  which  Manchester 


in*  iti  oonatroction,  a aingte  p*mon  was  enabled  to  work  40  epln 
die*.— P. 

• Richard  Hargreavti.  of  Blackburn.  He  invented  the  Spinning 
Jenny  in  1767.  (fed.  Enc.) — P. 
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possesses,  have  greatly  contributed  to  its  manufacturing 
spirit;  the  children  of  the  poorest  inhabitants  receive 
an  elementary  education,  and  mechanics*  institutions  are 
open  to  the  workmen.  The  modern  history  of  Man- 
chester affords  abundant  proofs  that  the  culture  of  the 
sciences,  and  the  theory  of  the  useful  arts,  are  essential 
to  the  practice  and  perfection  of  the  latter.  The  Lite- 
rary and  Philosophical  Society  of  the  same  place,  insti- 
tuted in  1781,  has  been  raised  to  its  present  eminence 
by  the  labours  of  Henry,  Dalton  and  others,  who  rank 
with  the  philosophers  of  their  age. 

The  town  is  watered  by  the  Ashton,  Bolton,  Man- 
chester and  Bridgewater  canals,*  and  by  the  Irwell  and 
two  of  its  feeders,  the  Irk  and  the  Medlock.  The  sub- 
urb of  Salford  communicates  with  Manchester  by  three 
bridges, b while  six  have  been  erected  over  the  Irk,  and 
nine  over  the  Medlock,  so  that  there  is  an  easy  access 
to  every  part  of  the  town.  Fine  buildings  and  spacious 
squares  mark  the  additions  that  have  been  made  of  late 
years,  but  in  too  many  places  it  is  distinguished  by 
densely  peopled  streets  and  lanes,  built  apparently 
without  regularity.  It  has  been  remarked  in  the  account 
of  Leeds,  that  it  is  not  yet  represented  ; in  that  respect 
it  resembles  Manchester,  but  it  is  not  imagined  that  a 
long  period  can  elapse  before  the  elective  franchise  is 
extended  to  these  important  towns. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  numerous  communi- 
cations between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  were  found 
inadequate  to  the  conveyance  of  goods  from  the  one 
place  to  the  other.  It  was  then  known  that  the  average 
ouantity  of  goods  thus  transported,  exceeded  daily  a 
thousand  tons,  and  that  in  dry  summers,  the  supply  of 
water  being  diminished,  the  barges  were  not  loaded  with 
their  usual  freights,  while  in  winter  the  navigation  of  the 
canals  was  sometimes  retarded  or  interrupted  by  frost. 
The  delay  thus  occasioned  led  to  a very  important  re- 
sult, or  rather,  to  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  the 
age,  the  successful  application  of  steam  to  carriages. 
But  the  projectors  of  this  great  work  had  to  encounter 
many  difficulties  even  at  the  outset;  the  bill  for  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail-road  was  lost  in  one  ses- 
sion, nor  was  it  carried  afterwards  without  much  oppo- 
sition, nor  without  incurring  an  expense  of  £70,000  in 
parliamentary  proceedings.  The  most  persevering  op- 
ponents were  tliose,  whose  influence  ana  exalted  station 
might  have  led  them  to  support  every  great  work,  and 
to  encourage  every  useful  undertaking! 

The  Liverpool  extremity  of  the  railway  terminates  in 
a tunnel  near  the  northern  end  of  the  Queen’s  Dock. 
The  excavation,  about  twenty-two  feet  deep  and  forty- 
five  wide  • affords  space  to  four  lines  of  rails,  and  be- 
tween them  are  lofty  cast-iron  pillars  that  support  an 
extensive  range  of  warehouses.  The  warehouse  keepers 
receive  or  deliver  the  finer  goods  through  hatchways  in 


the  floors,  and  the  waggons  are  propelled  to  the  very 
spots  beneath  the  hatchways,  by  means  of  turning  rails 
communicating  with  the  main  lines,  and  attached  to 
moveable  wooden  circles.  Beyond  this  area  or  court, 
the  breadth  of  the  tunnel  is  twenty-two  feet,  while  the 
height  of  the  arch  that  supports  it,  is  equal  to  sixteen, 
and  the  radius  to  eleven.-  The  height  from  the  roof  of 
the  tunnel  upwards  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, varies  from 
fifteen  to  seventy  feet,  and  the  total  length  of  the  sub- 
terranean work  is  not  less  than  2240  yards.  Another 
tunnel,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  former,  is  of  smaller 
dimensions,  about  fifteen  feet  in  width,  twelve  in  height, 
and  290  yards  in  length.  On  the  open  road  to  Manchester 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wavertree,  the  railway  ex- 
tends along  deep  marl,*  and  beyond  it,  a ravine  seventy 
feet  in  depth,  has  been  cut  through  the  solid  rock  of 
Olive  Mount.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  not  the  least 
wonderful ; the  perforation,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is 
little  short  of  two  miles ; the  traveller  advances  on  a 
level  twenty  feet  in  width,  and  enclosed  on  both  sides 
by  stone  walls  that  rise  almost  perpendicularlv  to  the 
great  height  that  has  been  already  mentioned.  The 
materials  dug  out  of  Olive  Mount,  have  served  to  con- 
struct an  embankment  about  fifty  feet  above  the  valley 
of  Roby.  A bridge  that  rises  above  the  Kainhill  level, 
and  crosses  it  at  an  angle  of  thirty-four  degrees,  forms 
part  of  the  turnpike  road  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester. 
Thu  line  is  carried  across  the  Sankey  valley  and  canal/ 
and  over  the  top  masts  of  the  barges,  by  a viaduct  of 
nine  arches,  each  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  Another  via- 
duct of  four  arches  conducts  the  railway  above  the  val- 
ley of  Newton,  and  a few  miles  beyond  it,  the  Kenyon 
excavation  commences,  from  which  more  than  700,000 
cubic  yards  of  sand  and  clay  have  been  removed  to  form 
the  neighbouring  embankments.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the 
work  that  the  Kenyon  and  Leigh  junction  rail-way  meets 
the  main  line,  and  by  this  means  Bolton  is  united  to 
Liverpool  and  Manchester.* 

The  Chat  Moss  part  of  the  work  is  not  inferior  to  any 
other,  and  cultivation  is  now  extending  over  this  hitherto 
dreary  waste,  of  which  the  surface  is  not  less  than  twelve 
square  miles.  These  green  spots  and  cultivated  fields 
have  appeared  within  the  last  two  years,  forming  a sort 
of  oasis  in  a surrounding  desert,  destined  ere  long  to  be- 
come productive,  and  to  afford  a striking  example  of  the 
combined  power  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  resources. 
The  railway  is  raised  above  the  Worsley  canal  by  a 
viaduct  of  two  arches  ; it  then  proceeds  through  Eecles 
and  a portion  of  Salford  under  six  bridges,  crosses  the 
Irwell  by  means  of  a handsome  stone  bridge,  and  is  car- 
ried over  twenty-two  brick  arches  to  Water  Street, 
Manchester,  a distance  of  thirty-one  miles  from  the 
Liverpool  station. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  rail-way  com- 


* The  canals  centering  in  Manchester  ,are:  l.the  Duke  of  Bridgewater 
canal  two  branches ; one  toward*  Liverpool,  entering  the  Mersey 
Kun corn ; the  other  { Worsley  eanal.)  to  the  Worsley  coal  mines,  c« 
Untied  by  Leigh i to  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  at  Wigan,  formic 
Uie  Le'gh  ana  Mancherter  canal : 2-  the  Rochdale  canal,  extendi, 
by  Rochdale  to  the  Calder  at  Halifax:  3.  the  Ashton  and  Oldha 
1EAWP  Dnd**r  Dine,  and  terminating  at  Dnckei 
field,  m the  Huddersfield  canal  ; it  Mod.  out  a branch  to  Stock™ 

‘and  to  th*  PMk  ~nd  * 4.5£b5Z 

i br!whe*’  "»•  to  of  thee  towns. — P. 

U‘c  Irwell»on  north-west  of  which  Salford  is  situated.—] 


* This  is  an  open  cutting  (at  the  entrance  of  the  great  tunnel,} 
above  which  the  company’s  warehouses  are  erected. — P. 

4 The  tunnel  is  22  fi*ct  wide  and  lf>  feet  high,  the  sides  being  per- 
pendicular to  the  height  of  five  feet,  and  surmounted  by  a semicircular 
arch,  of  11  feet  radius. — P. 

• Through  a deep  marl  cutting. — P. 

f The  Sankey  canal  extends  from  the  Mersey  below  Warrington,  to 
the  collieries  near  St.  Helens,  12|  miles.— P. 

« The  Kenyon  and  Leigh  junction  joins  the  main  line  by  two 
branches,  leading  to  the  two  towns  respectively.  The  Kenyon  branch 
joins  the  Bolton  and  I.eiffh  railway,  and  thus  serves  to  connect 
Bolton  with  Liverpool  and  Manchester. — P. 
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munications,  that  the  first  experiment  on  a great  scale 
succeeded  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectation?.  It 
was  not  imagined  that  resistance  could  be  diminished  to 
so  great  a degree,  nor  consequently  that  the  engines 
could  proceed  at  so  great  a velocity,  and  for  the  same 
reasons  their  powers  of  traction  could  not  have  been 
anticipated.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that'  they  afford 
advantages  until  then  unknown  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods,  and  that  they  have  changed  our  notions  of  dis- 
tances, for  if  distances  be  estimated  by  the  tiroes  of  per- 
forming them,  Manchester  is  brought  as  near  to  Liver- 
pool, as  the  two  extremities  of  the  metropolis  are  to  each 
other.  Such  encouragement  has  been  thus  afforded  to 
similar  works,  that  surveys,  plans  and  sections  have  been 
already  made  for  rail-roads  from  Liverpool  to  Birming- 
ham and  onwards  to  Loudon  * 

It  would  occupy  much  space  to  mention  all  the  other 
flourishing  towns  in  Lancashire,  but  some  of  them  are 
too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Bolton, 
about  twelve  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Manchester,  has 
been  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  Le  Moor,*  from  its 
situation  in  a bleak  and  dreary  country.  It  contains 
more  than  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  place  in  which  the  im- 
roved  machinery  of  the  cotton  manufactories  was  inlro- 
uced.  The  town  has  rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and 
population,  and  its  muslins  and  various  products  of 
industry  supply  the  markets  of  Manchester.  Black- 
burn, not  more  than  eight  miles  to  the  east  of  Preston, 
has  become  one  of  the  great  marts  for  calicoes.  The 
first  calico  printers  in  the  county  reside  in  the  town  or 
the  neighbourhood,  and  every  department  of  this  useful 
and  curious  art  has  been  brought  to  a high  degree  of 
perfection. 

Cheshire,  or  the  county  of  Chester,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Lancashire  and  part  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  east 
by  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire,  on  the  south  by  Shrop- 
shire and  a detached  portion  of  Flintshire,  and  on  the 
west  by  Denbighshire,  Flintshire  and  the  river  Dee. 
One  of  the  hundreds,  however,  situated  between  the 
estuaries  of  the  Dee  and  the  Mersey,  is  bounded  at  its 
north-western  extremity  by  the  Irish  Sea.  Although 
the  form  of  the  county  may  be  compared  to  an  oval, 
two  horns  extend  to  the  west  and  east  on  the  northern 
side : the  one  or  the  hundred  of  Wirral  has  been  already 
mentioned ; the  other,  a portion  of  the  Macclesfield 
hundred,  stretches  between  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire. 

The  former  inhabitants  of  Cheshire  appear  to  have 
lived  under  a separate  government  from  the  rest  of 
England.  Thus,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Danes  by 
Allred  the  Great,  that  monarch  appointed  Etheldred, 
duke  or  governor  of  the  county,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  there  were  earls  of  Chester  in  the  time  of  king 
Canute.  William  continued  the  government  of  the 
earls  after  the  conquest,  made  it  a county  palatine,  and 
vested  Hugh  Lupus  with  sovereign  authority.  The 
earls  held  an  independent  council  or  parliament  and 
courts  of  law  in  which  treason  and  other  offences  against 
the  Sword  of  Cheiter  were  cognizable,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  sword  of  Lupus  is  still  preserved  in  the  British 
museum.  Barons  were  created  by  Lupus  ; they  had 
their  separate  courts,  in  which  they  exercised  the  power 


of  life  and  death  in  offences  not  connected  with  the 
earl’s  sword  or  the  royal  authority.  Some  alterations 
were  introduced  by  Henry  the  Third,  and  the  earldom 
was  then  vested  in  the  king’s  eldest  son,  who  is  to  this 
day  earl  of  Chester.  But  Henry  the  Eighth  first  made 
Cheshire  subordinate  to  the  crown ; as  it  is  still,  how- 
ever, a county  palatine,  the  privileges  which  it  formerly 
possessed  are  not  wholly  destroyed. 

The  area  is  equal  to  105*2  square  miles,  or  073,280 
acres,  of  which  less  than  a third  part  are  arable.  The 
county  is  in  general  flat,  but  towards  the  eastern  borders 
some  considerable  elevations  form  a chain  with  the  Der- 
byshire and  Staffordshire  bills.  Another  ridge,  crossing 
the  county  from  north  to  south  on  the  western  side, 
commences  near  Frodsham,'  extends  along  Delamere 
Forest,  and  terminates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malpas. 
The  extent  of  the  waste  lands  appears  the  more  extraor- 
dinary, as  there  are  few  or  no  heights  in  other  parts 
of  the  county.  It  is  watered  by  many  streams,  all  of 
which  find  a passage  to  the  Irish  Sea  by  the  Dee,  the 
Weaver  or  the  Mersey. 

The  brine  springs  form  a remarkable  feature  in  the 
physical  geography  of  Cheshire.  They  are  mostly  ob- 
served in  the  valleys,  which  the  Weaver  and  Wheelock 
water,  and  generally  at  no  great  distance  from  them 
banks.  The  springs  near  the  former  river  are  not 
strongly  impregnated  above  Nantwich,  but  at  that  place 
they  yield  a great  quantity  of  salt.  They  occur  at  irreg- 
ular intervals  between  Nantwich  and  Weverham,  a dis- 
tance which,  if  the  course  of  the  river  be  taken  into 
consideration,  is  nearly  equal  to  six  miles.  The  brine 
springs  on  the  Wheelock  extend  to  a greater  distance,  and 
are  scattered  over  the  tract  from  Lawton  on  the  confines 
of  the  county,  to  Middlewich,  where  the  river  foils  into 
the  Dane.  The  proportion  of  muriate  of  soda  in  some 
of  the  springs  has  been  found  equal  to  26.566.  It  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  brine  springs  were  known  to  the 
inhabitants' at  a very  early  period,  but  it  may  excite 
surprise  that  the  first  bed  of  fossil  or  rock-salt  was  dis- 
covered so  lately  as  the  year  1670.  The  miners  of 
Marbury,  while  they  were  searching  for  coal  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Northwich,  observed  a bed  of  rock- 
salt  thirty  yards  in  thickness,  and  resting  on  indurated 
clay.  The  same  substance,  it  was  ascertained  by  re- 
peated trials,  extended  to  the  distance  of  nearly  half  a 
mile  in  all  directions  from  the  place  where  it  was  first 
discovered.  In  1781,  the  proprietors  of  one  of  these 
mines  sunk  through  the  indurated  clay,  and  new  beds 
of  rock-salt  were  found  below  it.  But  the  strata  are 
not  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  Northwich  ; others  are 
worked  near  Lawton,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.  Thus,  in  the  township  of  Wilton,  a circular 
excavation,  108  yards  in  diameter,  is  supported  by 
twenty-five  immense  pillars  of  rock-salt,  and  yields 
annually  about  156,000  tons.  It  has  been  already 
seen  that  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Cheshire  abounds 
in  coal ; the  other  mineral  substances  arc  of  secondary 
importance,  hut  it  may  be  remarked  that  lead,  cobalt 
and  copper  are  obtained  at  Alderlev  Edge,  and  that  the 
last  metal  has  been  worked  on  the  reckforton  hills. 

The  soil  is  very  various,  hut  clay  and  sand  are  perhaps 
the  most  common,  and  according  as  one  or  other  of  them 


* Booth's  Description  of  ths  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railway. 
vol.  il— no*.  i67  a i at  7 r 


II 


‘ Bolton  Is  Moots,  or  Bolton  in  the  Moor  — P. 
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predominates,  they  form  sandy  or  clayey  loams.  The 
heaths  or  marsh  lands  are  extensive,  and  the  largest  tracts 
are  those  of  Macclesfield  or  Delamere  Forest,  Frodsbam 
marsh  and  others  on  the  north-eastern  border.*  Great 
quantities  of  potatoes  are  raised  in  the  county,  and  a ready 
market  is  obtained  for  them  in  the  towns  of  Liverpool  and 
Manchester.  Every  braoch  of  husbandry  connected  with 
the  dairy  is  well  understood,  and  not  fewer  than  11,500 
tons  of  cheese  are  annually  made  in  Cheshire,  and  of  these 
more  than  four  thousand  are  exported. 

Chester,  the  capital  of  the  county,  contains  more  than 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  it  reckons  sixty-two 
vessels,  measuring  more  than  4071  tons;  these  are  all 
that  belong  to  Chester,  at  a former  period,  one  of  the 
most  nourishing  ports  in  the  west  of  England,  the  mart 
of  the  Irish  linens  and  other  products  that  were  exchanged 
for  English  produce ; it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that 
the  trade  has  been  transferred  to  Liverpool.  The  town 
is  situated  on  an  eminence,  which  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  a romantic  country,  and  the  Dee  waters  its 
ancient  ramparts  on  the  south.  Casirum,  the  ancient 
name  of  Chester,  shows  that  it  was  once  a Roman  mili- 
tary station.  The  two  principal  streets  which  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  city  stands,  were  formerly  the  roads  that  commu- 
nicated with  the  ancient  cainp.  These  streets  lead  to 
the  four  gates  of  the  city  ; they  were  cut  out  of  the  hill, 
which  is  composed  of  a soft  stone,  that  is  easily  worked. 
The  ground  floors  form  a range  of  shops,  and  an  open 
portico  or  piazza  above  them  is  surmounted  by  one  or 
two. stories.  The  story  on  the  level  of  the  portico,  forms 
the  ground  floor  on  the  back  part  of  the  houses.  The 
manner  in  which  the  streets  are  built,  may  be  uncommon, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  convenient ; the  shops  are  small 
and  narrow  ; the  porticos  low,  irregular  and  supported  by 
missive  columns.  The  preceding  remark  is  inapplica- 
ble to  the  suburbs,  which  are  not  only  larger  than  the 
town,  bat  much  better  built. 

Chester  is  watered  by  two  canals  ; the  one  communi- 
cates with  Nantwich,  where  a branch  leads  to  Shropshire 
and  Montgomeryshire;  the  other  passes  to  Liverpool, 
and  connects  the  Dee  with  the  Mersey.*  The  making 
of  gloves  forms  the  principal  branch  of  industry,  but 
shot,  lead  and  white  lead  are  manufactured  on  a great 
scale.  In  the  shot  works  there  is  a tower  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  high,  and  the  melted  lead  is  let  fall  from  its 
summit  into  a receiver  fiHed  with  water  at  the  bottom. 

The  cathedral,  an  irregular  and  heavy  pile,  appears  as 
if  it  were  fallen  into  decay  from  the  mouldering  quality 
of  the  stone  with  which  it  is  built,  and  a considerable 
portion  of  the  original  structure,  now  in  the  state  of  a 

* Marclrafield  Forest  ia  on  the  hordem  Derbyshire,  near  the  town  of 
Mncelesfield.  Delniaere  Forest  ia  ia  the  weelern  port  of  the  votmtv, 
oa  tho  ridge  of  bills  aepormtiag  the  Talley  of  the  Dee  from  that  of  the 
Weaver.  Frodshatn  ia  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Wearer  and 
Mersey.  A range  of  heathy  hills  runs  along  the  eastern  border  of  the 
county,  connrcird  with  those  of  Stoffordihin*  inti  Derbyshire. — P. 

1 Tnear  canals  form  part*  of  a system  called  the  Ellesmere  and 
Chester  Canal.  It  commence*  in  tin*  Mrwy  at  Eltcanirre  Port,  and 
crow*  the  Hundred  of  Wirral  to  Cheater  (thi*  part  called  the  WtrraJ 
line  of  tho  Llltflinere  canal;)  thrnrai  extends  to  Nantwich  {forming 
the  Cheater  canal,)  whence  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  canal  ex- 
tendi* by  Wolverhampton  to  Birmingham  : the  Ellesmere  canal  lea vra 
the  Cheater  canal  at  H*rle*tnn.  two  milea  west  of  Nantwich,  and  pro- 
ceed* by  Ellesmere  to  Frankton.  where  it  divides  into  three  branches 
—one  south-east  to  Shrewsbury  {incomplete  on  the  Shrewsbury  aide.) 
one  north- weat  to  Llandiailio  on  the  Dee,  in  Denbighshire,  and  one 
south- west  to  Llanymynech,  where  the  Montgomeryshire  canal  com- 


picturesque  ruin,  forms  part  of  the  abbey  of  St-  Wor- 
burgh,  out  of  which  the  aee  of  Chester  was  founded  at  the 
dissolution.  The  castle  of  Chester  was  long  one  of  the 
petty  fortresses  in  the  kingdom,  but  the  greater  portion 
of  it  has  been  taken  down,  and  a county -hall)  courts  of 
justice,  and  a prison,  are  erected  on  its  site.  The  last 
building  is  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  its  interior, 
which  is  constructed  according  to  a panopOc  plan,  so  that 
the  keeper  can  survey  the  whole  of  it  from  the  windows 
of  his  apartment-  The  cells  are  situated  io  a semicir- 
cular building,  divided  into  six  equal  parts,  and  each  of 
them  communicates  with  a garden ; by  this  means  the 
prisoners  are  kept  apart  from  each  other,  and  divided 
into  classes  according  to  the  nature  of  their  offences. 

In  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  near  the 
wild  and  bleak  tract,  that  is  still  called  Macclesfield  Fos- 
est,  is  situated  the  market  town  of  Macclesfield,  which 
although  important  from  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants, 
was  formerly  little  better  than  a village.  Net  fewer  than 
sixteen  silk  mills  are  erected  in  the  town  or  neighbour- 
hood, and  different  branches  of  the  couon  manufacture 
have  been  introduced  with  success. 

The  small  town  of  Nantwich*  may  be  mentioned  on 
account  of  its  salt  mines,  which  have  been  worked  since 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  which  are  little 
inferior  in  extent  to  those  at  Wielictka.4 

The  Grand  Trunk  canal,  which  has  been  more  than 
once  mentioned,*  pursues  a course  of  thirty  miles  in  the 
county  of  Chester.  A tunnel,  which  it  enters  at  Preston 
on  the  Hill,  is  equal  to  1241  yards  in  length,  eighteen 
feet  in  height,  and  fourteen  m width.  The  same  canal 
passes  through  two  other  tunnels  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Saltersfield  ; the  one  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  vards 
in  length,  and  the  other  more  than  five  hundred  and 
seventy/ 

The  inland  county  of  Derby  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Yorkshire  and  part  of  Cheshire,  on  the  east  by  Not- 
tinghamshire, on  the  south  by  Leicestershire,  and  on  the 
west  by  Staffordshire  and  Cheshire.  The  limits  of  the 
county,  it  maybe  easily  supposed,  are  very  irregular,  and 
it  is  doubtful  that  its  superficial  extent  has  been  correctly 
determined  ; according  to  one  of  the  latest  measurements 
it  is  not  less  than  720,640  acres,  and  of  these  a great  num- 
ber are  cultivated.  The  most  prominent  part  of  the 
central  chain,  which  extends  southwards  from  Scotland, 
and  forms  a natural  boundary  between  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  of  England,  covers  a considerable  portion 
of  Derbyshire,  particularly  the  northern  and  western 
districts,  and  terminates  in  the  same  county.  Of  the 
numerous  rivers  that  water  it,  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  Derwent,  the  Dove  and  the  Trent.  The  first,  which 

meners,  and  thence  extend*  up  the  valley  of  the  Severn  by  Welshpool 
to  Newtown. — P. 

* Nomptwich. 

4 “ The  Chester  canal  extends  to  Nantwich,  a town  of  5000  inhab- 
itant*. which  carries  on  t great  trade  in  cheese  and  *alt.  Near  the 
town  is  a large  salt  mine,  which  ha*  been  wrought  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  which,  although  of  lesa  extent,  present* a spectacle  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Wielicxka?'  (M.  B.) Tiki*  i*  a mistake.  The  salt 

works  at  Nantwich  are  brine  spring*.  The  mine*  of  rock  salt  ore  near 
Northwich  ; the  largest  in  the  township  of  Wilton.  The  pits  of  rock 
salt  iu  Cheshire  were  first  discovered  in  l(uO.  ■ Northwich  i*  the 
only  salt  town  in  Cheshire,  that  possesses  mine*  of  rock  salt.  (Ed. 
Enr  ) — P. 

* See  note  1 p.  15211. 

* There  i*  a tunnel  at  Barton  in  Great  Budworth,  572  yard*  long, 
and  another  at  Saltersford  or  Saltersfield,  in  the  same  parish,  350  yard* 
long. — (Rees'  Oyc.  art  Canals.)  — P. 
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must  not  be  confounded  with  the  three  rivers  of  the  same 
name  in  Yorkshire,  Durham  and  Cumberland,  rises  in  the 
High  Peak,  almost  divides  the  county,  and  joins  the 
Trent  on  the  borders  of  Leicestershire.  The  second 
runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  former,  between  Derbyshire 
and  Staffordshire,  and  falls  into  the  same  river.  The 
Trent  crosses  the  southern  angle  of  the  county,  and 
separates  it  from  Staffordshire  and  Nottinghamshire.* 

The  loftiest  hills  are  the  Axe-edge  and  the  Kinder- 
scoul,  but  they  are  much  inferior  in  elevation  to  the 
mountains  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland  or  Wales.  Al- 
though Derbyshire  does  not  possess  romantic  lakes  and 
waterfalls,  it  abounds  in  natural  curiosities  which  are  not 
to  he  found  in  the  northern  counties.  A laborious 
writer*  has  collected  an  alphabetical  list  of  700  hills  in 
the  county  and  its  confines,  fifty  narrow  valleys  or 
ravines,  ninety  mineral  aprings,  and  five  hundred  col- 
lieries, of  winch,  however,  not  more  than  a half,  and 
many  of  these  no  longer  worked,  are  situated  within  the 
limits  of  Derbyshire.  The  caverns,  the  natural  excava- 
tions, and  the  wonders  of  the  Peak,  as  they  are  culled, 
have  been  described  by  numerous  writers.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  caverns  may  be  briefly  mentioned. 
Poole's  Hole  near  Buxton,  is  a fissure  in  a calcareous 
mass,  where  a narrow  and  winding  entrance  forms  a 
passage  into  a spacious  cavern,  of  which  the  roof,  floor 
and  sides  are  adorned  with  stalactites.  A cavern  near 
Castleton.'  a village  in  the  Peak,  forms  a subterranean 
passage  of  750  yards,  which  is  broken  in  several  places 
by  narrow  pools.  The  sides  are  composed  of  different 
coloured  spars,  and  a petrifying  water  continually  exudes 
from  them.  Mam-Tor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castle- 
ton has  been  called  the  Shivering  Mountain,  on  account 
of  the  decomposed  shale,  that  falls  from  a precipice  into 
the  valley  below  it.  Elder)  Hole,  a perpendicular 
chasm , not  more  than  three  miles  from  the  last  place, 
was  long  considered  unfathomable,  but  by  more  correct 
examinations,  its  depth  has  been  reduced  to  seventy 
yards. 

The  mineral  products  of  the  same  hills  are  numerous 
and  valuable.  Lead,  the  most  important  of  any,  has 
been  obtained  in  great  quantities,  and  one  sort  of  it,4 
which  appears  to  be  confined  to  Derbyshire,  is  found 
in  a vertical  position,  and  explodes  in  mining.  Many 
of  these  mines  are  exhausted,  but  calamine  is  still  ob- 
tained in  their  vicinity.  Lime  of  the  best  quality  is 
burnt  in  the  Lower  Peak,*  and  conveyed  to  considera- 
ble distances.  Iron  ore  is  chiefly  dug  on  the  north-east- 
ern side,  and  it  has  already  been  observed  that  coal  is 
most  plentiful  on  the  same  side,  and  that  the  strata  ex- 
tend from  north  to  south.  The  Derbyshire  spar1  is 
wrought  into  a variety  of  ornamental  articles,  and  the 
neighbouring  hills  are  rich  in  marble,  of  which  the  finest 
kinds  are  worked  at  Ashton.  The  numerous  quarries 
yield  different  kinds  of  stone,  and  gypsum,  not  tnc  least 
valuable  of  their  products,  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chellaston.  Of  the  numerous  mineral  springs,  the 

» Ttte  Trent  Aral  avparataa  SulIWiUiure  from  Derbyshire,  thee 
crane*  the  southern  extremity  uf  the  litter,  and  finally  separate*  it 
from  Leicestershire,  and  for  a ■hotter  distance,  from  Nottingham* 
•hire.— P. 

• Farey. 

• Called  Peak  Cavern,  or  Prak'a  Hole. — P. 

4 Called  SticktnwU. — P, 

• Particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crick— P. 


most  celebrated  or  those  of  Buxton  and  Matlock  belong 
to  the  sulphureous  class.!  The  first  were  known  to  the 
Romans ; they  are  used  both  externally  and  internally, 
and  are  chiefly  resorted  to  on  account  of  scorbutic,  ner- 
vous and  rheumatic  affections.  Their  temperature  is 
about  Bit3  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the  principal  difference 
between  them  and  those  of  Matlock,  consists  in  the 
lower  temperature  of  the  latter. 

Derby,  the  capital,  and  almost  the  only  populous 
town  in  the  county,  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
Derbyshire,  and  watered  by  the  Derwent,  of  which  the 
streams  set  in  motion  the  machinery  of  the  silk  and  cot- 
ton manufactures  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The 
raw  materials  and  the  manufactures  are  conveyed  by 
means  of  the  Derby  canal,  which  consists  of  three 
branches  that  meet  in  the  same  city.  The  first  crosses 
the  Grand  Trunk,  and  foils  into  the  Trent  at  Swarkstone, 
the  second  extends  northwards,  and  the  third  communi- 
cates with  the  Erewash  canal.  It  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  that  the  first  mill  for  winding  and  twisting  silk 
was  erected  in  1718,  by  John  I/ombe,  who  having  dis- 
covered the  secret  from  the  Italians,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  poisoned  by  them.  It  may  be  doubted  that  there  is 
at  present  any  mill  in  Italy,  of  which  the  machinery  is  so 
perfect ; a single  wheel  puts  in  motion  more  than  25,000 
reel  bobbins,  and  nearly  2000  star-wheels.  It  may  be 
added  tliat  any  one  of  tne  reels  can  be  stopped  at  pleas- 
ure, and  that  every  lime  the  wheel  goes  round,  which  is 
thrice  in  a minute,  it  makes  73,728  yards  of  thread. 
The  silk  and  cotton  manufactories  do  not,  however, 
afford  occupation  to  all  the  industrious  inhabitants  ; the 
same  place  is  also  famous  for  its  porcelain,  which  in 
brilliancy  of  colour,  and  fineness  of  texture,  may  bear  a 
comparison  with  that  of  China.  Many  persons  find  em- 
ployment in  the  marble  works,  or  in  turning  vases,  urns 
and  other  ornaments  of  the  spar,  which  abounds  in  the 
vicinity.  Other  individuals  are  employed  in  the  iron 
and  lead  works,  and  it  is  calculated  that  four-fifths  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  these  different  branches  of 
industry,* 

Derby  is  divided  into  five  parishes,  and  the  Church 
of  All  Saints  is  considered  the  finest  in  the  town, 
although  a rich  Gothic  tower  appears  out  of  place  in  a 
Grecian  building.  Of  the  other  edifices,  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  county  hall,  the  town  hall  and  the 
county  gaol,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  the  infirmary, 
which  was  finished  in  1810,  is  one  of  the  roost  perfect 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  England.1 

Chesterfield,  the  only  other  important  place  in  the 
county,  rises  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rother.  Like 
Derby,  it  is  noted  for  its  cotton  and  silk  manufactories, 
but  several  potteries  and  iron  works  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  neighbourhood,  from  which  the  fuel  and 
the  ore  are  obtained.  The  products  of  the  lead  and  the 
coal  mines  are  conveyed  by  a canal,  that  extends  from 
the  same  place  to  the  Trent. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  celebrated  Sir  Richard 

' Floor  *p ar — P. 

* fluxion  *nd  Matlock  water*  ait*  deeply  thermal,  with  scarcely 
more  mineral  impregnation  than  common  water.  There  are,  however, 
several  sulphureous  spring*  in  the  county,  of  which  the  most  noted  ia 
that  of  Keodlestone. — P. 

h Capper. 

1 The  town  of  Derbv  is  mentioned  in  history,  as  the  furthest  point 
to  which  the  rebels  of  1745  advanced 
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Arkwright  was  a native  of  the  county  ; this,  however,  is 
a mistake  ; he  was  bom  at  Preston  in  Lancashire.  But 
the  small  town  of  Tunstead  in  Derbyshire,  was  the  birth* 
place  of  Mr.  James  Brindley,  the  greatest  engineer  of 
Jus  age,  and  who  in  some  respects  may  be  compared 
with  Arkwright;  both  were  self-educated,  both  rose  to 
eminence  from  the  humblest  rank,  and  the  genius  of 
both  is  displayed  in  the  increased  resources  of  their 
country. 

The  inland  county  of  Nottingham  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Derbyshire,  on  the  north  by  Yorkshire,  on  the 
east  by  Lincolnshire,  and  on  the  south  by  Leicester- 
ahire.  The  area  does  not  amount  to  more  than  800 
square  miles,  but  the  greatest  length  of  the  county  is 
equal  to  fifty,  and  the  greatest  breadth  to  nearly  twenty- 
six.  Situated  between  the  Lincolnshire  flats  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Derbyshire  hills  on  the  other,  the  climate 
is  comparatively  dry,  wholesome  and  not  unfavourable 
to  the  growth  of  useful  plants.  The  soil  and  the  face 
of  the  country  are  sufficiently  varied,  but  the  former 
may  be  included  under  four  divisions.  The  limestone 
and  coal  district  is  formed  by  a narrow  stripe,  which 
commences  at  the  Derbyshire  border,  and  stretches  in  a 
south-east  direction  to  Bilborough  and  Wollaton.  A 
much  broader  belt,  which  extends  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  county,  consists  chiefly  of  sand  and 
gravel.  The  length  of  this  district  is  about  thirty  miles, 
and  the  breadth  varies  from  seven  to  ten.  In  this  part 
of  Nottinghamshire  is  situated  the  ancient  royal  forest 
of  Sherwood,  the  scene  of  many  fabulous  adventures. 
It  remained  long  destitute  of  trees,  and  without  cultiva- 
tion, but  the  greater  part  of  it  has  been  enclosed,  and 
many  large  parks  have  been  granted  to  different  propri- 
etors by  the  crown  ; these  have  been  brought  into  till- 
age, and  adorned  with  thriving  trees.  The  turnip  hus- 
bandry has  been  introduced  with  great  success  in  the 
same  district,  which  is  equally  fruitful  in  barley  and 
other  sorts  of  gram.  If  the  level  land  along  the  banks 
of  the  Trent  and  the  Soar  be  excepted,  the  clay  district 
occupies  the  rest  of  the  county.  The  former,  which 
appears  on  both  banks  of  the  river  throughout  an  extent 
of  thirty  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  nearly  six, 
is  in  general  a fruitful  vegetable  mould,  resting  on  a 
bottom  of  sand  or  gravel,  that  appears  in  some  places  at 
the  surface.  The  clay  thus  divided  into  two  parts, 
which  are  generally  called  the  North  and  South  Clay 
Divisions,  is  not  of  so  tenacious  a quality  as  in  other 
counties,  a circumstance  which  must  be  attributed  to 
Us  mixture  with  sand.  The  northern  division  includes 
the  picturesque  vale  of  Belvoir,*  which  is  little  inferior 
in  fertility  to  any  other  in  England.  The  Nottinghamshire 


* The  Vale  of  Belvoir  is  situated  in  the  Sooth  Clay  Division  to  the 
•oath  of  N* wark. — The  natural  division*  of  the  county  may  be  better 
defined  thus  : the  Cod  and  Limestone  District  forms  a bell  of  about 
two  miles  wide,  along  the  borders  of  Derbyshire,  from  the  Trent 
northwards ; the  8anuand  Gravel  District  forms  a parallel  belt,  about 
•even  miles  wide,  from  the  Trent  to  the  northern  boundary  the  Clay 
District  occupies  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  with  the  exception 
of  the  valley  of  the  Trent,  called  Trent  Bank,  which  divides  it  into  two 
parts— the  North  Clay,  and  the  South  Cl*v  Division*, each  about  five 
miles  wide  ; the  former  on  the  north  of  the  Trent,  fVom  Nottingham  to 
Gainsborough ; the  latter  on  the  south,  from  Newark  to  Leicestershire, 
including  the  Vale  of  Belvoir  and  U»e  Wolds. — 1*. 
h Lowe’s  Agricultural  Survey  of  Nottinghamshire. 

' The  Nottingham  canal  extends  from  the  Trent,  near  Nottingham, 
north-wsst  fiftrio  miles,  to  the  junction  of  the  Cromfurd  and  Krewash 
canals,  at  Langley  bridge.  From  this  point,  the  Cranford  canal  pro* 


Wolds  extend  on  the  south ; they  were  formerly  un- 
productive, but  are  now  enclosed  and  in  a state  of 
improvement.1 

The  farmers  devote  their  attention  to  the  raising  of 
grain  for  home  consumption  or  exportation  ; the  rearing 
of  cattle,  and  the  management  of  the  dairy,  are  objects 
of  secondary  importance.  Hops  are  much  cultivated  in 
many  parts  of  the  North  Clay,  and  in  the  central  dis- 
tricts, particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ollerton  and 
Botford.  They  are  inferior  in  value  to  the  Kentish 
hops,  and  are  supposed  to  be  of  a coarser  and  stronger 
flavour. 

Coal,  lime  and  gypsum  are  the  most  valuable  of  the 
mineral  products.  The  first  commences  near  Tevereall, 
and  runs  southwards  to  Trowell  and  Wollaton,  including 
in  its  range  almost  every  parish  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  the  Erewash.  The  second  lies  on  the  east  of 
the  former,  between  it  and  the  sand  district ; it  forms  an 
equally  long  but  somewhat  narrower  stripe,  and  covcru 
the  coal,  which  sinks  beneath  it.  Much  gypsum  is 
raised  near  Newark,  and  converted  into  plaster  of  Paris. 

The  same  county  abounds  in  rivers,  but  none  is  so 
celebrated  as  the  Trent,  which  after  crossing  Staffordshire 
and  Derbyshire,  enters  the  south-western  extremity  of 
Nottinghamshire,  winds  along  the  eastern  side,  and  diffuses 
fertility  over  the  meadows,  which  it  waters.  The  same 
river,  to  which  the  others  are  tributary,  partly  separates 
tBe  county  from  Lincolnshire.  The  Mann,  the  Meden 
and  the  Poulter,  flowing  from  the  middle  and  north- 
western part  of  Nottinghamshire,  unite  and  form  the 
Idle,  which  falls  into  the  Trent  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Ouse. 

The  artificial  channels,  which  have  been  cut  at  differ- 
ent periods,  have  greatly  contributed  to  improve  the 
trade,  agriculture  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
most  of  them  run  in  different  directions  from  the  Trent 
near  Nottingham.  The  Nottingham  canal  extends  from 
the  town,  fifteen  miles  in  a north-west  direction,  through 
the  county,  and  onwards  to  Cromford  in  Derbyshire.* 
The  Trent  canal  proceeds  from  Nottingham  in  a south- 
west direction,  unites  the  Trent  with  the  Mersey,  and 
communicates  with  the  former  by  different  branches.4 
Lastly,  by  means  of  the  Leicester  and  Grand  Junction 
canals,  the  first  of  which  enters  the  Trent  a short  way 
above  Nottingham,  the  inland  navigation  extends  to 
the  metropolis.* 

Although  the  inhabitants  of  Nottingham  are  engaged 
in  different  branches  of  industry,  the  staple  manufacture 
is  that  of  silk  and  cotton  stockings.  They  are  all 
wrought  on  the  stacking  frame,  a simple  and  ingenious 
machine,  which,  it  has  already  been  remarked,  was 


reeds  eighteen  mils*  north-west,  chisilr  In  Derbyshire,  by  Crich  I® 
Cranford,  and  the  Erewash  canal,  south  1)|  miles,  to  the  Trent,  op* 
pom tn  the  mouth  «f  the  Boar. — P. 

* The  Trent  canal  is  a side  exit  of  10  miles,  along  the  Trent,  (rota 
Trent  bridge,  near  Nottingham,  U>  the  oominmcement  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  (Trent  and  Mersey)  canal  at  Sawley.  (Bee  note  f p.  Hill.)  It 
is  connected  with  the  Nottingham  canal  by  the  Erewash  canal. — P - 

• This  line  Is  formed  by  the  Loughborough  and  Leicestershire  nav- 
igations, (the  former  commencing  in  the  Trent  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Boar,  and  proceeding  up  the  course  of  the  last  river  to  near  Loughbor- 
ough, and  the  latter  continuing  it  up  the  same  river  to  Leicester;) 
then  the  Union  canal,  from  Leicester  to  Market  Har borough ; tha 
Grand  Union  canal,  (leaving  the  Union  canal  near  Foxton.  two  miles 
W.  of  Market  Harboroogh,  and  entering  the  Grand  Junction  canal 
near  Buckley  wharf,  north-east  of  Daventry ;)  and  lastly,  tbs  Grand 
Junction  canal,  to  London — P. 
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invented  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Lee,  a native  of  the  county.  It  appears  that  the 
number  of  frames  amounted  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  to  twelve  hundred,  and  that  exclusively  of 
weavers,  they  furnished  employment  to  lour  hundred 
workmen,  to  many  winders,  sixers  and  seamen.  The 
present  number  exceeds  twelve  thousand,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  demand  for  silk  and  cotton  in  the  manu- 
factories, the  spinning  of  these  stuffs  has  been  introduced 
into  the  town,  into  different  parts  of  the  county,  and 
also  into  Derbyshire.  Many  hands  are  employed  in 
manufacturing  shawls  and  lace  for  veils,  but  the  other 
branches  of  industry,  the  tanning  and  malting  trades,  for 
which  Nottingham  was  formerly  distinguished,  have 
fallen  into  decay.  It  contained  34,253  inhabitants  in 
1811  ; ten  years  afterwards,  in  1821,  the  number  had 
increased  to  40,415;  but  about  thirty  years  ago,  when 
the  population  was  comparatively  small,  the  mechanics 
attributed  low  wages  and  want  of  employment  to  the  use 
of  machinery *,  conspiring  to  abolish  it,  they  became 
incendiaries  and  frame-breakers.  The  vanity  of  the 
attempt  was  only  equalled  by  its  injustice,  and  experi- 
ence shows  what  have  since  been  the  results  of  machine- 
ry in  the  same  town,  for  the  manufactories  are  now 
more  than  doubled,  a half  is  added  to  the  population, 
and  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  improved. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  most  of  the  English  workmen 
are  now  aware  that  the  abridgment  of  labour,  or  addi- 
tional facility  of  production,  tends  both  to  diffuse  wealth 
and  to  increase  their  comforts. 

The  town  rises  on  a rock  above  the  meadows  watered 
by  the  Trent.  The  same  rock  is  of  so  soft  and  porous 
a texture,  that  all  the  cellars  are  cut  out  of  it,  and  in  the 
largest  are  deposited  the  malt  liquors,  for  which  Not- 
tingham was  formerly  distinguished.  It  is  long  since  the 
ancient  walls,  the  fortress  and  the  gates  were  destroyed  ; 
a castle,  however,  was  erected  uear  the  site  ot  the 
fortress  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  the  short  reign  of 
James  the  Second.  It  was  on  a neighbouring  hill  that 
Charles  the  First  hoisted  his  standard  in  1642,  the  sig- 
nal for  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  ; but  the 
same  height  is  now  intersected  by  four  streets,  those  of 
King,  Charles,  Standard  and  Hill. 

The  infirmary  is  a large  building  to  which  additions 
have  been  made,  in  consequence  of  a donation  of  £20,000 
from  an  unknown  individual.  Other  institutions,  such 
as  hospitals  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  aud  the  poor, 
have  been  founded  by  benevolent  perrons. 

Newark,  the  town  next  in  importance  to  the  capital, 
is  watered  by  a branch  of  the  Trent,  and  situated  on  the 
great  northern  road  near  the  eastern  confines  of  the 
county.  It  is  considered  the  greatest  market  for  corn 
in  tins  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  carries  on  an  exten- 
sive trade  in  malt,  wool,  cattle  and  coat.  Limestone 
and  gypsum  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  ; the  latter  is 
converted  into  plaster  of  Paris,  and  exported  by  sea  to 
London.  M'\  • 

The  august  ruins  of  a castle  form  the  finest  ornaments 
of  the  place.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a bishop 
of  Lincoln  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  and  it  is  added 

• It  iacontiguooafor  a abort dietance  on  the  wvettoStaiibrdehire. — ?. 
v Ledrceetreecire.  (Reea’  Cyc.)— This  ngnifir*  the  ehirc  (8«x.  rwr#, 
from  ttyran,  to  divide)  of  Ledeceetro. -Liciceetcr  vu  formerly  writ- 

ten Leg*-«»  atria,  Legeo-ceater , and  in  the  8<uon«naalar  Leger-ceaetor. 
(Raee-  Cyc.)— Leicester  (Saxon,  Ltagcttuur , froro/eog,  fallow  ground 
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II  that  it  was  long  called  the  New- Work,  a name  which 
| was  given  to  the  town.  It  is  certain  that  king  John  died 
A within  its  walls  in  tho  year  1216,  and  at  the  same  place 
the  unfortunate  Charles  surrendered  himself  after  the 
defeat  at  Naseby  to  the  Scotch  army,  that  were  then  be- 
sieging Newark.  At  no  very  remote  period,  ffto  great 
road  in  the  vicinity  was  often  impassable  in  consequence 
of  inundations.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  an  act 
was  obtained  for  a now'  one  in  1770.  Thirteen  bridges 
of  various  sizes,  and  consisting  of  ninety-four  arches, 
now  carry  it  above  the  reach  ol  the  floods  to  Muskham 
bridge,  a distance  of  a mile  and  a half.  This  excellent 
road,  which  forms  a fine  approach  to  the  town,  is  the 
work  of  the  celebrated  Smeaton. 

The  ancient  town  of  Mansfield,  the  only  other  place 
of  any  consequence,  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of 
Sherwood  Forest,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Nottingham. 
It  carries  on  a trade  in  corn  and  malt,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants are  occupied  in  different  branches  of  industry,  but 
principally  in  cottou  spinning,  hosiery,  lace  and  stocking 
manufactories.  The  largest  cotton  mill  has  2400  spin- 
dles, and  furnishes  employment  to  nearly  200  persons. 
An  easy  outlet  to  these  manufactures  and  to  the  mineral 
products  that  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a cast-iron  rail-way,  which  extends 
from  Mansfield  to  the  Pinxton  canal,  a distance  of  more 
than  seven  miles. 

The  county  of  Leicester  is  contiguous  to  Nottingham- 
shire and  Derbyshire  on  the  north,  to  the  latter  county 
and  Warwickshire  on  the  west,1  to  Northamptonshire  on 
the  south,  and  to  Rutlandshire  and  Lincolnshire  on  the 
east.  The  limits  are  for  the  most  part  artificial ; but 
the  Soar  and  the  Trent  form  part  of  the  northern 
boundary,  while  the  small  river  Anker,  and  Walling 
Street,  a celebrated  Roman  road,  are  the  limits  on  the 
Warwickshire  side,  and  the  Avon  and  the  Welland  sep- 
arate it  from  Northamptonshire.  According  to  a return 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  superficial  extent  is  equal  to 
804  square  miles,  the  greatest  length  to  forty-five,  the 
utmost  breadth  to  thirty,  and  the  circumference  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  Coritani 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  who  included  it  in  the 

Sro vince  of  Flatia  Casariensu,  It  formed  part  of 
Iercia  in  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  its  present 
name  1$  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  word 
Ledtcttcntyre,  which  signifies  a fortress  on  the  iScyr, 
the  ancient  name  of  die  Soar.* 

The  country  is  varied  by  hills  and  plains ; die  decliv- 
ities of  the  former  serve  to  carry  off*  the  water,  but  their 
altitude  is  in  few  places  a barrier  to  cultivation.  The 
capital  is  situated  on  a plain  in  the  centre  of  the  county  ; 
the  land  rises  towards  the  east  and  the  south,  but  the 
loftiest  heights  are  those  in  the  west  towards  Chamwood 
Forest.  Their  elevation,  however,  is  not  peat,  for  it 
appears  from  the  Trigonometrical  Survey,  that  no  part 
of  Leicestershire  is  higher  than  nine  hundred  or  lower 
than  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
central  plain  is  watered  by  the  Soar,  the  principal 
river  in  the  county,  and  the  outlet  of  the  streams  from 
the  surrounding  hills.  All  dm  waters  of  Leicestershire 

(lea,)  and  toutor  (Lai.  <**r»*,)  a city— the  Roman  •Uliana  or 
campa  (tattm)  having  become  the  aiua  of  the  old  Saxon  towna.) 

(Bailey  a Diet.) The  Soar,  anciently  the  Loire,  (whence  the  name 

of  the  county.)  (Luckombe.) — P - 
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serve  to  enlarge  the  Trent,*  and  thus  to  form  that  admira- 
ble system  of  inland  navigation,  which  has  so  much 
contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  England.*  But  Leices- 
tershire is  more  distinguished  as  a pastoral  than  a manu- 
facturing county,  and  the  soil  has  been  described  as  a 
fine  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  without  the  sterility  of  the 
one,  or  the  too  |reat  tenacity  of  the  other.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  highest  districts  are  in  general  the  most 
productive,  and  the  lowest,  the  least  fruitful ; in  other 
words,  the  clay  of  the  valleys  does  not  appear  to  be 
tempered  with  a sufficient  proportion  of  sand.  According 
to  the  agricultural  survey,  many  farms  in  the  south-eastern 
and  central  districts  are  wholly  pastoral,  but  in  the  north 
and  west  a portion  of  each  farm  is  generally  reserved 
for  grain  and  other  crops.  The  number  of  acres  under 
occasional  tillage  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  240,000.* 
At  no  distant  period,  Before  the  fields  in  this  fruitful 
county  were  enclosed,  it  produced  plenty  of  corn,  but 
grass  has  been  found  to  be  more  profitable,  and  every 
Branch  of  husbandry  is  now  subservient  to  the  rearing 
of  stock.  Of  the  sheep  there  are  three  varieties,  the 
Forest,  the  Old  Leicester  and  the  New  Leicester ; the 
two  first,  however,  are  almost  superseded  by  the  last, 
which  are  now  scattered  over  most  parts  of  England. 
This  valuable  variety  was  the  result  of  experiments 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Wakewell  of  Dishley,  who  appears 
to  have  made  the  most  valuable  properties  not  only  of 
that  useful  domestic  animal,  but  also  of  the  horse  and  the 
ox,  subject  to  his  control. 

Stilton-cheese  is  made  near  Melton-Mowbray,  and 
about  two  hundred  tons  of  it  are  sold  at  the  Leicester 
October  fair.  Five  thousand  tons  of  cheese  are  annually 
exported  by  the  Trent  from  this  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties, and  it  is  not  supposed  that  Leicester  contributes  less 
than  1,500,  the  produce  of  7,500  milch-cows.4  Coal 
and  lime,  the  most  valuable  minerals,  are  obtained  on 
the  borders  of  Derbyshire.  Iron  ore  is  common  on  the 
Ashby  wolds,  but  as  it  is  only  found  below  the  depth  of 
six  hundred  feet,  the  metal  does  not  pay  the  expense  of 
extracting  it.  Granite  is  exported  from  Mount  Sorrel, 
and  slate  from  the  eastern  side  of  Charnwood  Forest. 

The  manufacture  of  wool  is  the  staple  one  of  the 
county,  and  Leicester,  the  capital,  is  only  inferior  to 
Nottingham  in  this  department  of  industry  ; the  coarser 
roods  are  more  common  in  the  former  place,  and  the 
finer  sorts  in  the  latter.  It  is  calculated  that  the  different 
branches  of  the  hosiery  manufactures  furnish  employment 
to  seven  or  eight  thousand  inhabitants  of  Leicester,  and 
it  is  certain  that  in  prosperous  seasons  more  than  five 
thousand  dozens  of  stockings  have  been  made  in  a week. 
The  same  place  boasts  of  a high  antiquity ; anterior  to 
the  Roman  invasion,  it  was  the  chief  town  in  the  country 
of  the  Coritani,  and  it  was  known  at  a later  period  as  the 
Rat<r  of  Antoninus.  Situated  on  the  Fosse-way,  many 
valuable  antiquities  have  been  found  near  it,  and  coins, 
which  might  afford  a complete  series  from  the  reign  of 
Nero  to  that  of  Valerius.  It  was  afterwards  the  seat  of 


a mint,  and  Saxon  money  struck  at  Leicester,  is  still 
preserved  in  more  than  one  collection.  The  town  be- 
came memorable  at  a later  period  as  the  seat  of  a par- 
liament, that  enforced  by  law  the  burning  of  heretics. 
Lastly,  in  an  abbey,  of  which  the  ruins  still  adorn  the 
neighbourhood,  the  ambitious  Wolsey  ended  his  days  in 
poverty  and  disgrace. 

It  appears  from  Domesday  book,  that  Leicestershire 
then  contained  36,000  inhabitants.  The  extent  of  sur- 
face is  equal  to  816  square  miles,  so  that  the  ratio  of  the 
population  to  the  surface,  must  have  been  about  forty- 
four  to  every  square  mile ; but  according  to  the  returns 
of  1831,  the  present  number  is  greater  than  two  hundred 
and  forty.  This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable  as  Leices- 
tershire has  been  surpassed  by  many  counties  in  the 
career  of  commerce  and  wealth. 

The  small  county  of  Rutland,  the  least  in  England,  is 
encompassed  on  the  north  by  Lincolnshire,  on  the  west 
by  Leicestershire,  and  on  the  south-east  by  Northamp- 
tonshire. It  contains  an  area  of  200  square  miles,  but  it 
is  nowhere  more  than  eighteen  miles  in  length,  and  fifteen 
in  breadth.  The  vale  of  Catmose,  in  the  central  district, 
is  the  largest  and  most  fruitful  in  Rutland,  but  numerous 
small  vallies  are  intersected  by  gently  sloping  hills, 
extending  from  east  to  west,  and  bounding  many  varied 
and  romantic  views.  Different  parts  of  tne  county  are 
fruitful  in  corn,  while  others  are  well  slocked  with  sheep. 
The  most  prevalent  soil  consists  of  a strong  red  loam, 
mixed  with  keal,*  and  resting  on  day.  But  in  the  vale 
of  Catmose,  the  same  loam  is  mixed  with  clay,  and  to  that 
circumstance  its  fertility  has  been  ascribed/  Although 
there  are  many  sorts  of  soil  in  the  southern  and  south- 
eastern districts,  they  are  on  the  whole  the  least  fruitful 
in  the  county.  The  mineral  products  are  of  secondary 
importance  ; limestone  is  worked  in  different  places ; 
numerous  chalybeate  springs  denote  the  existence  of  iron 
ore,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  any  part  of 
Rutlandshire.  Many  brooks  and  streams  enlarge  the 
two  principal  rivers,  the  Welland  and  the  Guash.c  The 
6rst  separates  Rutlandshire  from  Northamptonshire,  while 
the  second  Bows  through  the  middle  of  tne  county.  No 
branch  of  manufacturing  industry  is  established  on  a great 
scale ; but  the  trade  of  different  places  has  been  improved, 
and  the  conveyance  of  agricultural  products  facilitated, 
since  the  Oakham  canal  was  completed.  It  commences 
at  the  Melton  Navigation,*  waters  Wy  mood  ham  and 
Market-Overton,  and  extends  to  Oakham  on  the  north 
of  the  vale  of  Catmose.  Of  Oakham,  the  chief  town,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  it  contains  only  1700 
inhabitants. 

The  inland  county  of  Northampton  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Leicestersnire,  Rutlandshire,  and  Lincolnshire, 
on  the  east  and  south  by  Cambridgeshire,  Huntingdon- 
shire, Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire  and  part  of  Oxford- 
shire, and  on  the  west  by  Oxfordshire  and  Warwickshire. 
As  it  touches  on  not  fewer  than  nine  counties,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  it  is  of  a very  elongated  and  irregular  form. 


• Tin*  rtmmi  on  the  aouth-eaatrm  border  flow  into  the  Welland, 
«nd  on  the  ■noth-weetem.  into  the  Aeon. — P. 

• 44  The  mo®t  elevated  district,  railed  Charnwood  Forest,  give®  liar 
to  ®ix  river*,  alt  of  which  unite  with  the  Trent,  and  may  thu®  be  eon- 
aidared  the  centre  of  that  great  ayatem  of  inland  navigation,  which 
haa  contributed  ao  greatly  to  the  progreaa  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
fcelUfya."  (M.  B >— P. 

• Pitt’ a Survey  of  Leiccaterahire.  * Pitt,  Idem. 


* Small  angular  fragmental  of  atone,  auch  aa  time* lone,  aandstone,  or 
alate. — P. 

* Parkinmn’a  Agricultural  Survey  of  Rutland. 

« The  Guaah  or  Waah,  a branch  of  the  Welland. — P. 

* At  the  termination  of  the  Melton-Mowbray  navigation. — Thia  laat 
leuvra  the  Leicester  navigation  3 mile*  above  Loughborough,  and  fol 

i Iowa  the  oourae  of  the  Wrrake  and  the  Eya  riven,  twelve  uiilea,  to 
j Melton-Mowbray. — P. 
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It  appears  indeed  that  it  is  sixty-fire  miles  long,  twenty- 
five  in  breadth  in  some  places,  and  only  eight  in  others. 
According  to  the  same  measurement,  it  contains  965 
square  miles,  and  according  to  the  last  population  returns, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  to  each  square  mile  is  greater 
than  a hundred  and  eighty-five.  It  uas  been  long  noted 
for  its  healthful  climate,  its  varied  sites,  and  the  number 
of  country-liouses  with  which  it  is  adorned.  The  ancient 
forests,  still  of  considerable  extent,  and  still  well  wooded, 
occupy  nearly  80,000  acres ; of  these  the  largest  are 
that  of  Rockingham  on  the  north,  and  those  oi  Salcey 
and  Whittlebury%  on  the  south.  They  aiford  shelter 
to  different  sorts  of  game,  and  the  wild  cat,  the  fiercest 
of  the  English  quadrupeds,  still  frequents  them.  They 
must  be  considered,  however,  a very  inadequate  com- 
pensation for  the  advantages  of  coal,  of  which  the 
county  is  destitute,  and  of  which  the  high  price  presses 
severely  on  the  lower  orders.  Northampton  is  princi- 
pally distinguished  as  a grazing  county,  but  the  grain 
that  is  raised  for  exportation  forms  no  small  portion  of  its 
products.  Wheat,  dour,  oats,  beans  and  woad  for  dyeing 
are  exported.  Fruitful  meadows  are  scattered  in  differ- 
ent directions,  and  the  largest  tract  extends  on  both  sides 
of  the  Nen  from  Northampton  to  Peterborough.  The 
north-eastern  districts,  contiguous  to  Lincolnshire  and 
Cambridgeshire,  abound  in  marshes,  and  the  Peterbor- 
ough Fen,  which  reaches  to  tha,  neighbourhood  of  Crow- 
land,  is  not  inferior  to  the  tidiest  meadows  in  England. 
Many  large  horses  of  the  Leicestershire  breed,  are  reared 
in  these  pastures ; the  oxen  too,  are  remarkable  for  their 
size  and  weight ; they  are,  however,  of  no  particular  kind, 
hut  are  bought  at  different  fairs,  and  fattened  in  the 
county. 

The  ground  rises  on  the  north  and  norih-vrest,  and 
becomes  gradually  lower  towards  the  south-eastern  boun- 
dary. The  loftiest  eminences  extend  along  the  north- 
western borders,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Daventry, 
they  reach  the  height  of  more  than  eight  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Nen,  the  principal 
river,  has  its  source  in  this  part  of  Northamptonshire, 
traverses  it  nearly  its  whole  length,  and  is  enlarged  by 
many  streams.  The  Cherwell,  which  like  the  Nen,  flows 
into  the  eastern  sea,  and  the  Learn,  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  western,  rise  in  the  same  part  of  the  county. 
Communications  have  been  improved  qr  extended  by 
numerous  canals.  A branch  oi  the  Oxford  canal,  the 
first  which  was  cut  in  Northamptonshire,  extends  west- 
wards, and  communicates  with  others  in  the  populous 
districts  round  Birmingham. k The  Grand  Junction  com- 
mences in  Northamptonshire,0  and  advances  southwards 
in  an  unbroken  line  to  the  Thames.4  The  Leicester 
canal  proceeding  in  an  opposite  direction,  opens  a com- 
munication with  the  Trent  and  Mersey.  These  opposite 
lines  are  joined  by  the  Grand  Union,  which  enters  the 
Junction  near  Daventry,  and  the  Leicester  at  Market- 
Harbo  rough.* 

Northampton,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  an  eminence  above  the  waters  of  the  Nen. 


• Wlu ilk! wood  or  Whiltlebury. — P. 

* The  Oxford  canal  run*  a short  diatonc*  in  Northamptonshire,  on 
i|a  weitern  coofinri,  near  the  origin  of  the  Grand  Junction  canal.  The 
branch,  here  referred  to,  ia  the  Warwick  and  Napton  canal,  leaving 
Ui«  Oxford  eaoal  at  Napton  in  Warwickshire,  and  extending  to  the 
town  of  Warwick,  where  it  join*  the  Warwick  and  Birmingham 
canal.— P. 


It  consists  of  four  principal  streets,  with  which  several 
others  communicate,  and  the  houses  are  uniformly  built 
of  a kind  of  freestone  that  hardens  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a trade  in  shoes,  stock- 
ings and  lace,  but  more  individuals  are  employed  in 
making  boots  and  shoes  than  in  any  other  nranch  of 
industry.  The  mart  for  these  articles  is  not  confined  to 
London ; many  of  them  are  exported  to  the  colonies. 
The  market-place  is  built  in  the  form  of  a square  about 
six  hundred  feet  in  length;  it  is  there  that  the  horse 
lairs  are  held,  to  which  the  dealers  from  London  and 
York  repair,  and  which  for  carriage  and  saddle  horses, 
are  considered  equal  to  any  in  England.  The  same  town 
is  mentioned  in  history  on  account  of  the  number  of 
councils  which  were  held  in  it,  and  also  on  account  of  its 
monastic  institutions,  its  formidable  castle,  and  its  military 
importance.  King  John,  offended  with  the  citizens  of 
London,  commanded  the  exchequer  to  be  removed  to 
Northampton  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign.  Edward  the 
First  made  it  frequently  a place  of  residence,  and  one  of 
the  numerous  crosses,  which  that  monarch  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Queen  Eleanor,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  the  year  1460,  a memorable  battle 
was  fought  in  the  adjoining  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the! 
Nen,  between  the  forces  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  the 
Yorkists,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated,  and  the 
king  taken  prisoner  bv  the  earl  of  Warwick. 

The  small  town  of  Peterborough  on  the  borders  of 
Huntingdonshire,  was  formerly  distinguished  for  its  mon- 
astery, which  Henry  the  Eighth  changed  by  letters 
patent  into  an  episcopal  see,  and  in  the  same  manner, 
the  conventual  church  was  converted  into  a cathedral. 
It  is  a building  of  irregular  architecture,  in  which  the 
Norman  style  predominates ; the  interior  may  be  men- 
tioned for  its  sepulchral  monuments,  particularly  for  those 
of  Catharine  of  Arragon,  and  the  unfortunate  Mary,  queen 
of  Scotland,  who  was  buried  there  in  1587.f  Peterbor- 
ough is  live  least  episcopal  city  in  England,  but  it  is  a 
place  of  considerable  industry  and  trade ; many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  stockings,  and 
the  commerce  consists  in  coal,  corn,  malt  and  timber, 
that  are  transported  bv  means  of  the  Nen,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  barges.  The  same  town  was  the  birth-place 
of  Dr.  William  Paley,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the 
celebrated  Dryden  was  a native  of  the  county.  The 
ruins  of  Fotheringuy  Castle  may  be  traced  near  the  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name.  It  was  there  that  Richard  the 
Third  was  bom,  and  it  was  there  also  that  the  queen  of 
the  Scots  terminated  her  wretched  fate,  and  suffered  with 
the  utmost  fortitude  the  death  to  which  she  was  unjustly 
condemned.  The  same  castle  was  demolished  by  James 
the  First,  and  little  more  than  the  moats  remain  to  mark 
its  site. 

The  county  of  Huntingdon  is  enclosed  by  those  of 
Bedford,  Cambridge,  and  Northampton.  The  first  is  con- 
tiguous to  it  on  the  south-west,  the  second  on  the  south- 
east and  north-easi,  and  the  last  on  the  north  and  west. 
The  boundaries  are  very  irregular  and  mostly  artificial ; 

* In  the  Oxford  canal , at  Brounaton,  near  the  western  confine.  P. 

1 Through  Northampton*  hi  re.  Book*,  Hertfordshire,  and  Middlesex, 

to  London. — P. 

• Bee  note*  4 and  * p.  1JBW. 

1 The  remain*  of  the  queen  vrer*  afterward*  removed  by  her  *oa  to 
Wertminater  Abbey. 
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the  area  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  310  squire  miles,  so  J 
that  if  Rutland  and  Middlesex  be  excepted,  Hunting- 
donshire is  less  than  any  other  county  in  England.  It  is  | 
only  distinguished  as  a farming  county  ; its  manufactures  H 
are  too  insignificant  to  require  notice.  The  Ouse,  which 
enters  Huntingdonshire  from  Bedfordshire,  passes  by 
St,  Neots,  Huntingdon  and  St.  Ives,  is  navigable  through- 
out its  course,  and  waters  meadows  that  have  been  long 
noted  for  their  fertility  ; of  these,  Portholm-mead*  in  the 
vicinity  of  Huntingdon,  is  not  the  least  celebrated  ; such 
too,  are  the  south-eastern  districts  ;fc  the  central  and  the 
western  are  more  varied,  fruitful  in  com,  and  by  no 
means  destitute  of  trees.  The  uplands  were  formerly 
covered  with  woods,  and  well  adapted  for  the  chase ; 
hence  they  were  denominated  the  Hunting- Dooms,  from 
which  the  county  derives  its  name.  The  Men,  which 
separates  Huntingdonshire  from  Northamptonshire,  forms 
several  lakes  or  meres,*  and  the  marsh v districts  on  the 
north-east  are  composed  of  fens  which  are  connected  | 
with  those  of  the  last  county,  and  with  the  extensive 
tract  that  has  been  denominated  the  Bedford  Level,  that 
passes  through  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire.  Whit- 
tlesea-Mere,  although  much  smaller  than  it  once  was,  is 
equal  in  length  to  six  miles,  and  in  breadth  to  three,  and 
covers  an  area  of  1570  acres  ; like  the  others  in  the  same 
county,  it  abounds  with  wild  fowl.  The  fen-lands  have 
been  estimated  at  44,000  acres,  or  rather  more  than  a 
fifth  part  of  the  surface,  but  of  these  more  than  10,000,  | 
which  have  been  drained,  afford  good  pasturage.  Although 
the  village  of  Stilton  is  famous  for  its  cheese,  the  cattle 
are  admitted  to  be  of  an  inferior  kind.4 

The  county  contains  no  towns  of  much  importance, 
out  it  may  be  remarked  that  Huntingdon,  the  capital,  is 
finely  situated  on  an  eminence  above  the  rich  and  ver- 
dant meadows  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ouse,  which 
being  navigable  for  barges  and  small  vessels,  enables  the 
inhabitants  to  carry  on  a trade  in  coals,  timber  and  other 
articles  that  are  imported  at  Lynn.  The  town  consists 
principally  of  a single  street,  extending  more  than  a mile 
in  a north-western  direction  from  the  bank  of  the  river. 

It  is  connected  by  means  of  a causeway  and  three  bridges 
with  the  ancient  village  of  Godmanchester,  of  which  it  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  a dependence.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  it  was  once  more  important  than  at 
present,  as  it  formerly  contained  fifteen  parishes,  a num- 
ber which  has  since  been  reduced  to  two.  Huntingdon 
is  well  known  as  the  birth-place  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
the  parish  register  of  the  year  1 599,  in  which  his  baptism 
is  recorded,  is  still  preserved  with  great  care. 

The  inland  county  of  Bedford  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Huntingdonshire  and  Northamptonshire,  on  the  west 
by  Buckinghamshire,  on  the  south  by  the  same  county 


* Poiishotme  Mend  (Ed.  Ena.)  Portaholm,  or  Portmead  (Luck- 
©mbe  ) — P. 

The  borders  of  the  Ouse,  flowing  across  the  8.  E.  part,  consist  of 
a tract  of  most  beautiful  and  fertile  meadows,  of  which  Portsholme 
Mead,  near  Huntingdon,  is  particularly  celebrated.  (Ed.  Eoc.) — P. 

e The  Nen  forms  th#  northern  boundary  of  the  shire.  On  Uw  north- 
eastern confines  are  several  large  meres  or  pools.  The  Nen  sinks  into 
the  fens  below  Peterborough,  but  it  is  not  directly  connected  with  the 
were*,  nor  can  it  bs  considered  as  forming  them — 'P. 

4 Parkinson's  Agricultural  Survey  of  Huntingdonshire. 

* Aikin.  Idem. 

f Lignite,  or  Brown  Coal — in  the  Iron  sand  formation,  between  the 
Chalk  and  Oolitic  formations. — P. 

* “ A Roman  way,  called  lekenild  Street,  traverse*  the  county  and 
pa*»M  by  the  small  town  of  Dunstable  ; a second  crosses  the  former, 


and  Hertfordshire,  and  on  the  east  by  the  last  county  and 
Cambridgeshire.  The  Ouse  and  a small  river  are  the 
only  natural  limits ; the  first  bounds  it  a short  way  on  the 
east  and  west,  while  the  second  waters  the  south-western 
confines.  The  figure  of  the  county,  although  very  irregu- 
lar, bears  some  resemblance  to  an  ellipsis,  of  which  the 
longer  axis  is  about  thirty-six  miles,  and  the  shorter  about 
twenty.  It  contains  about  296,000  acres,  and  of  these, 
according  to  a recent  return,  more  than  80,000  are  in  a 
course  of  tillage,  and  168,000  in  pasturage.  There  are 
few  extensive  plains,  but  the  country  is  varied  by  hill 
and  dale.  The  ridge  of  chalk  hills  rises  to  a considera- 
ble height  on  the  south,  and  in  many  places  projects 
abruptly  into  the  valiies.  A tract  of  comparatively  sterile 
land  extends  beneath  the  chalk  to  a considerable  disiance, 
but  the  soil  has  been  improved  by  the  chalky  earth,  which 
is  used  as  a manure.  A stripe  of  good  land  passes  from 
the  south-eastern  corner  to  the  middle  of  the  county,  and 
terminates  northwards  in  sandy  hills.  The  western  part 
is  in  general  flat  and  sandy,  and  well  cultivated  according 
to  the  Norfolk  method.  Large  tracts  of  deep  and  barren 
sand  in  the  vicinity  of  Woburn  appear  to  be  only  fit  for 
plantations.  Lastly,  the  cultivation  of  garden  vegetables 
furnishes  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  between 
the  town  of  Biggleswade  and  the  village  of  Sandy.*  The 
minerals  are  not  numerous,  and  with  one  exception,  not 
very  important.  Lim^tone,  coarse  marble  and  imper- 
fect coalf  arc  obtained  \xr  many  places,  and  also  a variety 
of  petrifactions,  particularly  different  shells  and  Cornua 
Ammonis.  Mineral  waters  are  common,  but  none  of 
them  are  held  in  great  repute ; some  are  saline,  and  others 
chalybeate,  but  trie  greater  number  have  not  been  ana- 
lyzed. Fuller’s  earth,  which  has  been  long  worked,  and 
is  still  obtained  in  great  abundance,  must  be  considered 
the  most  valuable  of  the  mineral  products. 

Bedfordshire,  like  Huntingdonshire,  was  inhabited  in 
early  times  by  the  Catieurhtani,  better  known  perhaps 
by  the  name  of  the  Cnsrii,  who  sent  ambassadors  to 
Cesar,  and  declared  their  willingness  to  submit  to  the 
Romans.  Traces  are  left  not  only  of  the  Roman,  but 
of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  domination.  The  village  of 
Sandy  near  Potton  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Mttgutttnium 
of  Antoninus.  The  remains  of  a Roman  amphitheatre 
may  still  be  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bradford- 
Magna ; one  Roman  way  passes  by  the  small  town  of 
Dunstable,  another  extends  on  the  north  of  the  same 
place,  and  a third  crosses  the  Ouse  and  leads  to  Newport- 
ragnel.t  The  name  of  Bedicanford  in  the  Saxon  annals, 
attests  the  antiquity  of  Bedford,  the  capital  of  the  county, 
which  is  watered  by  the  Ouse,  and  finelv  situated  in  a 
fruitful  tract,  that  is  called  the  vale  of  ftedford.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  burying-place  of  Offa,  king  of  the 


to  the  north  of  that  town and  lastly,  a third  passes  the  Cm**  and 
leads  to  Newport-Pagnefl.”  (M.  B.>— Only  two  Roman  roods  are 
generally  represented  as  crossing  Bedfordshire,  six.  the  lohcaild  and 
Walling  Street*.  But  there  is  a difference  in  tracing  the  course  of 
the  latter  through  the  county.  The  Ed.  Enc.  represents  it  u entering 
at  Dunstable,  and  leaving  it  between  Heath  [near  Leighton- Buxaardj 
and  Potagrove  [near  Woburn.]  Luckombe  (Gaxetteer,  Anpcnd  Roman 
Roads)  says  it  enters  at  Luton ; then  turns  westward!  till  it  intensccts 
the  lekenild  Htreet,  near  Dunstable;  then  northward,  by  Barton,  8HH- 
ford  and  Handy,  to  Bedford,  where  it  crosses  the  Ouse,  and  leads  to 
Newpovt-Pagnel!  in  Burks.  The  lekenild  crass#*  the  southern  border 
of  the  county  by  Dunstable.—- P. 

• Ttir  W ailing  Streei. — The  old  Roman  Wailing  Street  is  erotsed  by  the 
lekenild  Rireet  ai  Duatlahle.  (Lurk umbo.) — V. 

h BttUtitford.  (Camden.) — P 
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Mercians ; at  a later  period,  it  was  made  over  by  Wil- 
liam Kufos  to  Pain  de  Beauchamp,  who  fortified  it  with 
• strong  castle.  The  possession  of  it  enabled  Faukes 
«le  Brent  to  sustain  a liege  against  the  army  of  Henry 
the  Third.  The  castle  was  destroyed,  but  the  favourite 
escaped ; and  the  details  of  the  event,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  illustrate  the  state  of  society,  are  of  as  singular 
a nature  as  any  in  English  history.  The  town  is  an 
ancient  corporation,  and  its  first  charter  bears  the  dale 
of  1166.  ft  is  now  divided  into  five  parishes.  The 
charitable  institutions  are  not  without  importance ; a free 
grammar  school,  founded  in  1556,  by  Sir  William 
Harpur,  a London  alderman,  was  endowed  with  thirteen 
acres  of  land,* •*  which,  having  been  since  let  for  building, 
yield  a yearly  rent  of  £6000.  The  surplus  funds  are 
applied  to  different  purposes,  and  among  others,  £800 
arc  annually  distributed  as  marriage  portions  among 
forty  poor  maidens ; each  receives  £20,  but  if  any  do 
not  marry  within  a month  afterwards,  the  money  is  for- 
feited. The  town  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  late  Mr. 
Whitbread  for  its  gaol  and  infirmary.  Although  the 
manufactures  are  of  little  value,  Bedford  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  corn,  coal,  iron  and  limber,  which 
are  conveyed  by  the  Ouse  from  Lynn  and  Y armoulh. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  northern  and  southern  parts 
of  the  same  town  are  connected  by  a handsome  stone 
bridge,  which  was  erected  over  the  river  in  1814. 

The  popular  author  of  the  pilgrim’s  progress,  a person 
almost  as  much  distinguished  for  the  profligacy  of  his 
youth,  as  for  the  religious  fervour  of  his  maturer  years, 
officiated  long  as  the  anabaptist  minister  of  Bodford. 
The  courage  of  the  man  is  worthy  of  admiration ; per- 
aevering  in  defiance  of  the  unjust  laws  that  were  enacted 
against  dissenters,  he  incurred  the  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion. It  is  true  that  the  sentence  was  not  put  in  exe- 
cution, but  Bunyan  passed  more  than  twelve  years  of 
his  life  in  prison. 

The  small  town  of  Woburn  near  the  Buckinghamshire 
border,  was  well  known  in  past  times  on  account  of  an 
abbey,  founded  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Cistertian 
monks.  The  same  abbey,  on  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  was  granted  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  John 
Russel,  the  founder  of  a family  that  has  since  become 
illustrious  in  the  annals  of  English  freedom. 

Warwickshire,  a county  of  an  irregular  form,  termi- 
nating in  a point  on  the  north  and  south,  is  surrounded  by 
six  other  counties,  namely,  by  Leicestershire  on  the 
north-east,  Northamptonshire  on  the  east,  Oxfordshire 
on  the  south-east,  Gloucestershire  on  the  south-west, 
Worcestershire  on  the  west,  and  Staffordshire  on  the 
north-west.  Equal  in  some  parts  to  fifty  miles  in  length, 
and  to  thirty-five  in  breadth,  the  area  is  not  more  than 
902  square  miles.  Almost  a half  of  the  county  consists  of 
pasture  lands,  nearly  a third  part  is  arable,  and  154,560 
acres  are  in  a constant  course  of  tillage.  The  same 
county  is  adorned  with  many  picturesque  sites,  hills  alter- 
nating with  vallies,  woods,  limpid  streams  and  rivers. 
The  highest  lands  are  situated  in  the  hundred  of  Hem- 
lingford,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Packington.  The 


• In  St.  Andrew’*  pariah,  Holborn — now  forming  Bedford  Row  and 
the  adjoining  strrets  — P. 

•*  The  CBd  Birmingham  canal. — It  is  now  continued,  beyond  the 
Staffordshire  and  Worneatarsbire  canal,  in  the  Birmingham  and  Liv* 
spool  canal,  to  the  Chester  canal  at  Nanlwich. — P. 
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streams  from  this  ridge  descend  on  one  side  to  the  Avon, 
and  onwards  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  on  the  other, 
to  the  Blythe,  the  Tame  and  the  Trent.  The  Brailes 
and  Edge  Hills  form  part  of  another  ridge  on  the  south- 
east, less  elevated  than  the  former. 

The  soil,  in  common  with  that  of  other  midland  coun- 
ties, is  very  variable,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
varieties  occur  frequently  within  a very  limited  space, 
or  that  many  of  them  may  be  observed  tn  a single  field. 
Agriculture,  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  is  modified  by 
these  natural  causes,  and  different  methods  or  different 
rotations  arc  followed  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
land.  The  common  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  legu- 
minous plams  and  turnips  ; rye,  potatoes  and  flax  are 
of  rarer  occurrence.  It  is  also  distinguished  as  a feeding 
and  dairy  county ; much  cheese  is  made  in  the  northern 
districts,  and  the  different  breeds  of  cattle  have  been 
crossed  and  improved.  The  plantations  are  extensive  ; 
the  woodlands  in  the  ancient  forest  of  Arden  are  now 
under  excellent  management,  and  oaks  as  lofty  as  any 
in  England  may  be  seen  in  the  parks  of  different 
proprietors. 

The  minerals  are  coal,  limestone,  freestone,  ironstone, 
flagstone  and  marl.  The  best  coal,  it  has  been  observed, 
is  wrought  near  Bedworth.  Limestone  is  common  in 
many  parts,  and  freestone  abounds  in  the  light  sandy 
districts.  Extensive  quarries  of  blue  flagstone,  which  is 
much  used  in  paving  streets,  are  worked  near  Bidford  and 
Wilnecoto.  The  western  districts  abound  in  marl  of  a 
good  quality,  and  ironstone  was  formerly  wrought  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oldbury. 

The  rivers  are  the  Avon,  the  Tame,  the  Learn,  the 
Stour,  the  Alne,  the  Blythe,  the  Cole  and  the  Dove. 
But  if  the  Avon  be  excepted,  these  and  other  rivers, 
although  they  enrich  the  pastoral  districts,  and  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  country,  are  too  insignificant 
to  facilitate  the  purposes  of  commerce.  And  as  War- 
wickshire is  conspicuous  for  the  enterprise  of  its  mer- 
chants, and  the  skill  of  its  artisans,  it  may  readily  be 
supposed  that  the  industrious  inhabitants  nave  availed 
themselves  of  the  advantages  which  artificial  channels 
afford.  The  county  may  bear  a comparison  with  any 
other  in  the  number  and  importance  of  its  canals,  and 
the  history  of  its  commerce  proves  that  almost  simulta- 
neously with  the  completion  of  these  modern  works, 
real  accessions  have  been  made  to  its  products  of  in- 
ustry.  Although  it  might  occupy  too  much  space  to 
mention  all  the  canals,  some  of  them  need  not  be  omit- 
ted.. The  town  of  Birmingham  may  be  considered  the 
point  from  which  the  numerous  ramifications  diverge. 
The  Birmingham  canal, k extending  from  the  Stafford 
shire  and  Worcestershire  canal  near  Wolverhampton, 
terminates  in  the  Birmingham  and  Fazeley  canal  ; coals 
are  thus  conveyed  from  Staffordshire,  and  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  receive  the  manufactures  of  Birmingham. 
The  Birmingham  and  Fazeley  canal  serves  for  the  trans 
portation  of  the  same  manufactures  to  Hull  and  London, 
and  the  boats  return  laden  with  grain  and  other  com 
modifies  to  Birmingham.*  The  Warwick  and  Birming 


* Tht  Birmingham  and  Fareley  canal  terminate*  In  the  Coventry 
canal,  ntir  Faaeley ; it  communicate*  with  Hnli,  by  the  Coventry, 
Grand  Trunk  and  Trent  canala,  and  the  river  Trent,  and  with  London, 
by  tho  Coventry,  Outbid  and  Grand  Junction  canala— p. 
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him  cantl  extends  from  Warwick  to  the  Digbeth  cut  ;• 
the  distance  between  London  and  Birmingham  is  thus 
shortened,  and  the  capital  of  the  county  is  supplied  with 
coal.1  Lastly,  by  the  circuitous  course  of  the  Coventry 
canal  to  Birmingham,'  the  products  of  the  neighbouring 
country  are  placed  in  the  line  of  communication  with 
London  in  one  direction,  and  with  Manchester  and  Liv- 
erpool in  the  other.  Such  are  some  of  the  works  which 
the  inhabitants  have  constructed  from  their  own  resources 
to  facilitate  their  commerce.4 

Warwick,  the  capital,  is  finely  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Avon  in  the  centra!  part  of  the  county.  The 
streets  are  regular  and  well  built,  and  most  of  them  meet 
on  an  eminence  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  It  contained 
formerly  six  parish  churches,  but  of  these  two  are  all  that 
remain.  St.  Mary’s  church,  a magnificent  Gothic  build- 
ing, was  granted  as  a place  of  worship  to  the  inhabitants 
by  Henry  the  Eighth  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries. it  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire  in  1694,  and 
afterwards  rebuilt ; but  of  the  original  structure,  the 
Beauchamp  chapel  still  remains,  and  it  is  little  inferior 
to  any  English  building  both  in  its  exterior  and  interior 
ornaments^  Among  the  latter  are  several  monuments 
of  the  earls  of  Warwick,  and  one  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
the  unfortunate  favourite  of  Elizabeth.  The  other 
church,  or  that  of  St.  Nicholas,  is  by  no  means  remark- 
able for  its  architecture. 

Although  the  town  has  been  the  scene  of  important 
events  in  English  history,  its  origin  seems  to  be  un- 
known ; it  is  probable,  however,  that  it  was  not  founded 
before  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  It  is  mentioned  after  the 
conquest  as  a borough  containing  961  bouses,  and  not 
long  afterwards  it  was  erected  into  an  earldom,  and  to 
this  distinction  it  owed  in  a great  measure  its  future  con- 
sequence and  prosperity.  The  fame  of  Warwick  is 
intimately  connected  with  its  castle,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  built  in  the  tenth  century*  by  Etheltleda, 
queen  of  Mercia.4  It  was  enlarged,  fortified  and  re- 
paired by  the  Conqueror,  who  granted  it  to  Henry  de 
Newbury,  the  first  earl  of  Warwick.  At  a later  period, 
during  the  baronial  wars,  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
Gifford,  the  governor  of  Kenilworth  Castle ; a few  years 
elapsed  before  it  was  rebuilt,  and  it  was  a second  time 
enlarged  by  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  mention  its  succeeding  vicissitudes,  but  it 
may  be  remarked  that  it  was  degraded  into  a common 

f risen,  until  it  was  granted  by  James  the  First  to  Sir 
'ulke  Greville,  afterwards  Lord  Brooke,  who  restored 
it  to  its  original  purpose.  It  stands  on  a rock  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Avon;  the  broad  deep  moat,  which 
once  formed  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  an 
invading  foe,  is  now  covered  with  grass,  and  adorned 
with  trees  ; the  stone  bridge  is  now  unguarded,  and  the 
battlements  are  clothed  with  ivy,  hut  the  edifice  is  still 
the  greatest  ornament  to  the  town,  and  perhaps  the  finest 
castle  that  remains  in  England. 

The  city  of  Coventry  is  situated  between  Warwick 


* A branch  of  the  Birmingham  and  Fairley  canid,  paaaing  through 
that  part  of  Birmingham  called  Digbeth. — P. 

* Bee  not*  b p.  1243. 

* Coventry  and  Birmingham  oaoununicate  by  the  Coventry  and 
the  Birmingham  and  Fairley  canola  -together  forming  nearly  a oeuii- 
•ircle. — P. 

* The  canola  cantering  in  Birmingham,  are  tin*  Old  Birmingham, 
the  Birmingham  and  Fozeley,  and  the  Warwick  and  Birmingham 


and  Birmingham,*  and  although  its  antiquity  may  not 
remount  to  Roman  times,  it  is  mentioned  at  a very  early 
period  of  English  history.  It  owed  its  origin  to  a neigh- 
bouring convent  that  was  pillaged  by  the  Danes,  and  it 
is  probable  that  it  was  a place  of  some  consequence  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  or  at  the  date  of  the 
legendary  story  of  Leofric  and  the  pious  Godiva.*  The 
obduracy  of  the  count  is  not  forgotten ; the  strange 
manner  in  which  the  countess  displayed  her  benevolence 
or  piety,  and  the  misfortunes  ol  “ Peeping  Tom,”  are 
still  represented  in  a procession  that  takes  place  in 
Trinity  week.  Not  long  after  the  conquest,  the  lordship 
of  Coventry  was  attached  to  the  earls  of  Chester,  and  it 
received  many  advantages  during  the  middle  ages  from 
the  protection  of  these  powerful  barons.  It  has  beeo 
the  seat  of  two  parliaments,  one  in  1404,  the  other  in 
1459.  The  first  has  been  since  called  Varliamentwn 
Jndoctorum  (the  Unlearned  Parliament),  from  the  cir- 
cumstance oi  lawyers  being  excluded  from  it ; the  sec- 
ond was  known  by  the  name  of  Parliamtntum  Diaboli - 
cum  (the  Devil’s  Parliament),  on  account  of  the  attain- 
ders that  were  passed  against  Richard,  duke  of  York, 
the  earl  of  March,  and  the  most  eminent  of  the  Yorkists. 
In  the  lime  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  in  conseouence  of 
disputes  between  the  chapters  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield, 
it  was  determined  that  both  were  entitled  to  elect,  but 
that  the  precedence  in  the  episcopal  title  should  be 
given  to  Coventry.  Matters  continued  in  this  state  until 
the  Reformation,  when  it  was  ordained  that  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Lichfield  should  be  for  ever  the  sole  property 
of  the  bishopric  of  Coventry.  Not  long  afterwards,  tho 
cathedral  ol  the  same  place,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
little  inferior  to  any  in  England,  was  destroyed  by  order 
of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Of  the  three  churches  that 
remain,  that  of  St.  Michael  is  a very  perfect  specimen 
of  its  kind,  and  its  lofty  steeple,  which  reaches  to  the 
height  of  303  feet,  is  perhaps  its  greatest  ornament. 

The  same  town  was  early  distinguished  for  the  indus- 
try of  its  inhabitants,  and  it  carried  on  during  the  fifteenth 
century  a considerable  traffic  in  cloths  and  other  articles, 
which  remained  its  staple  manufactures  until  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Turkey  trade  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth. 
The  present  branches  of  industry  are  of  comparatively 
recent  origin.  The  making  of  watches  was  first  intro- 
duced about  forty  years  ago,  and  it  is  probable  that  more 
watches  are  now  made  in  Coventry  than  in  London. 
The  silk  manufactures,  which  date  from  the  eighteenth 
century,  are  more  important,  and  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  the  year  1808,  there  were  2819  silk  and  ribbon 
looms  in  the  city.  But  the  inhabitants  have  made  great 
improvements  in  the  art  since  that  period,  or  more  defi- 
nitely, since  it  became  legal  to  import  foreign  manufac- 
tures. An  able  and  impartial  judge,  having  been  exam- 
ined by  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  declared 
that  he  should  now  blush  for  the  work  which  his  best 
hands  had  formerly  furnished,  and  that  in  his  opinion  thfe 
manufactures  of  Coventry  were  now  equal  to  those  of 


oanala,  already  mentioned  ; and  laatly.  the  Worcester  and  Birming- 
ham canal,  connecting  thno*  two  towns,  and  with  aide  branches  to 
Dudley  and  Stratford  os  Avon. — P. 

• A.  D.  91V 

1 Conn  trim  of  Mercia,  daughter  of  Alfred. — P. 

• It  ia  «i  tun  ted  north-eaat  of  Warwick,  and  eaat  of  Birmingham. — P. 
h Laofric,  carl  of  Meroia,  and  Godiva,  hu  countcaa.— P. 
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foreign  rivals,  and  might  successfully  compete  with  the 
finest  fabrics  of  Lyons. 

Birmingham,  situated  on  the  north-western  side  of  the 
county,  is  by  far  the  most  important  town  in  Warwick- 
shire. It  has  been  asserted  that  some  branches  of 
industry  were  cultivated  at  a very  early  period,  and  that 
it  afterwards  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  leather ; 
hut  these  facts  are  at  best  doubtful,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  sources  of  its  present  prosperity  existed  only  in 
modern  times.  Carpenters’  tools,  nails  and  coarse  agri- 
cultural implements  were  the  only  products  of  its  forges 
until  after  the  Revolution.  William  the  Third  having 
expressed  his  regret  that  his  people  were  dependent  on 
the  continent  for  arms,  the  member  of  parliament  for 
Warwickshire  engaged  that  arms  should  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  numbers  from  Birmingham.  Such  is  the  origin 
of  a manufacture  by  which  the  wealth  of  the  town  has 
been  greatly  increased,  for  since  the  comparatively  recent 
period  of  its  introduction,  Birmingham  has  become,  if  it 
may  be  so  termed,  the  armoury  not  only  of  Britain,  but 
of  Europe.  The  rapid  rise  of  this  branch  of  industry 
may  be  attributed  to  the  judicious  management  of  a few 
enterprising  individuals,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
been  carried,  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  facts. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  last  war,  5,000  stand  of 
arms  were  seldom  made  within  a month  ; but  before  the 
close  of  the  same  war,  14,500  muskets  were  delivered 
weekly  into  the  ordnance  offices  for  the  supply  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  different  powers  that  were  subsidized 
by  England.  The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  directed 
to  the  working  of  metals,  from  the  smelting  of  the  largest 
masses  to  the  execution  of  the  most  delicate  trinkets  in 
steel,  copper,  silver  and  gold.  The  immense  quantity 
of  goods,  which  are  sent  from  the  same  place,  and  ex- 
posed in  the  markets  of  every  quarter  of  the  world,  are 
wrought  by  85,000  families,  bait  many  hundred  times 
that  number  might  be  insufficient  for  the  task,  without 
the  aid  of  inorganic  matter  in  the  abridgment  of  labour. 
To  give  even  a superficial  notion  of  the  different  pro- 
cesses that  are  adopted,  or  of  the  various  substitutes  for 
human  labour,  might  occupy  several  pages.  They 
comprehend  every  contrivance  from  the  most  ponderous 
machines,  from  steam-engines,  wheels,  cylinders  and 
levers,  of  which  the  vast  power  cannot  be  witnessed 
without  admiration,  down  to  those  delicate  instruments 
that  are  formed  for  operations  of  the  minutest  accuracy. 
One  fact  is  certain  ; Birmingham  without  its  means  of 
communication  could  never  have  been  the  third  manu- 
facturing city  in  Britain,  inferior  only  to  Manchester  and 
Glasgow.  Numerous  rail-ways  and  lateral  canals  ex- 
tend from  different  iron  and  coal  mines  to  the  old  Bir- 
mingham canal,*  and  their  products  are  thus  conveyed 
to  the  town.  To  keep  these  works  in  an  efficient  state 
is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  might  be  imagined ; thus,  the 
proprietors  of  the  mines  are  obliged  to  turn  into  their 
respective  canals,  the  water  drawn  from  these  mines  by 
steam-engines.  The  Horsley  mine  is  drained  at  a depth 
of  660  feet,  by  an  engine  of  a hundred-horse  power,  but 
the  water  obtained  from  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  supply 
of  the  principal  channel ; ten  other  steam-engines  are 
necessary  to  feed  it. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  mechanical  products 
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of  Birmingham  have  attained  their  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, and  it  is  only  of  late  years  too  that  the  wealthy 
inhabitants  have  contributed  to  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  the  poor,  by  providing  for  them  the  means  of  educa- 
tion. It  now  possesses  a great  many  elementary  schools, 
and  there  are  besides  three  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  in 
which  two  thousand  children  may  be  instructed.  In 
addition  to  its  numerous  benevolent  institutions,  one  has 
been  established  for  the  relief  of  persons  labouring  under 
bodily  deformities,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  its  ex- 
ample may  ere  long  be  imitated  in  other  towns,  where 
the  nature  of  the  occupations  is  injurious  to  the  human 
frame.  It  might  he  wrong,  however,  to  consider  Bir- 
mingham unhealthy ; although  perpetual  smoke  rises 
from  its  forges,  and  although  so  many  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  working  metals,  the  average  mortality  is  only 
one  in  fifty,  while  in  London,  it  is  one  in  thirty-one,  and 
in  Manchester,  one  in  thirty-seven.  It  is  not  unpleas- 
ing to  contemplate  the  rapid  progress  of  the  town  in 
industry,  riches  and  population  ; it  is  little  more  than 
two  centuries  and  a half  since  Edward  the  Sixth  en- 
dowed a free  school  with  a revenue  of  £30  from  land ; 
the  present  revenue  exceeds  £3000,  an  increase  of  a 
hundred-fold.  It  had  a population  of  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ; a hundred  and  ten  years  afterwards  it  contained 
85,733  persons,  ten  years  later  the  number  amounted 
to  106,728,  and  according  to  the  returns  of  1831,  it  it 
now  equal  to  146,986.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that 
the  products  of  industry  have  advanced  in  a much  greater 
ratio  than  that  of  the  population. 

The  small  town  of  Stratford  on  Avon,  about  eight 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  Warwick,  might  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  had  it  not  been  the  birth  place  of  Shak- 
speare,  “ the  pride  of  Englishmen,  and  the  glory  of  their 
theatre.”  The  house  in  which  the  poet  was  bom,  and 
a hall  in  which  his  juhilee  is  celebrated,  are  the  only 
objects  that  excite  the  curiosity  of  strangers. 

The  midland  county  of  Stafford  forms  a long  and  nar- 
row tract  on  the  east  of  Cheshire  and  Salop,  on  the 
west  of  Derbyshire  and  Warwickshire,  and  on  the  north 
of  Worcestershire.  A range  of  hills  runs  along  the 
north-western  border,  and  spreads  out  towards  the  north 
over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  county.  These  bills, 
which  are  termed  the  Moorlands,  form  part  of  the  chain, 
that  extends  northwards  through  Yorkshire  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Scotland.  According  to  the  Trigonometrical 
Survey,  some  of  the  hills  in  the  Moorlands  are  upwards 
of  1200  feet  in  height.  The  southern,  central  and  east- 
ern parts  of  the  county,  being  in  general  fruitful  and 
level  or  only  varied  by  gentle  undulations,  form  a strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  cold  and  bleak  hills  in  the  northern 
and  north-western  districts,  where  Cannock-Chasc,  which 
was  formerly  covered  with  woods,  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a naked  and  desolate  waste,  almost  without  a 
single  tree  to  enliven  the  scene.  The  rivers  rise  from 
these  heights,  but  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  none 
of  them  are  large.  They  have,  however,  contributed 
materially  to  that  extensive  system  of  inland  navigation, 
by  which  the  cultivation  of  the  land  has  been  improved, 
the  products  of  industry  multiplied,  and  the  commerce 
of  the  inhabitants  extended.  The  Trent,  the  principal 
river,  and  the  one  to  which  most  of  the  others  are  trib- 
utary, rises  from  the  Moorlands  near  the  northern 


- See  note  * p.  US& 
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extremity  of  the  county,  and  in  its  winding  course  first  a 
southwards  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Potteries,  then  east-  1 
wards  to  its  junction  with  the  Tame,  and  lastly  north-  a 
eastwards  to  the  borders  of  Derbyshire,  waters  sites  as  c 
picturesque  as  any  in  Leicestershire.  Although  much  r 
of  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  although  waste  lands  have  been  1 
restored  to  cultivation,  Staffordshire  is  of  secondary  im-  S 
portancc  as  an  agricultural  county ; its  treasures  consist  i 
m its  minerals;  they  form  the  sources  of  its  trade,  and  t 
the  raw  materials  of  its  various  manufactures.  Coal,  c 
iron  and  limestone  are  the  most  valuable,  and  the  most  i 
extensively  distributed.  The  coal,  it  has  been  seen,  is  f 
obtained  in  a district  not  less  than  50,000  acres  in  ex-  f 
tent,  and  in  some  parts  of  it,  the  seams  are  found  to  be  i 
thirty-six  feet  in  thickness.  The  strata  of  iron  ore  lie  j 
under,  and  alternate  with  the  coal ; the  most  abundant  t 
mines  and  those  of  the  host  quality  are  situated  in  the  t 
neighbourhood  of  Wednesbury,  Tipton,  Bilston  and  ! 
Sedgcley . Copper  is  worked  at  Ecton-hill  near  W arslow,  i 
and  at  Mixon  near  Leek  ; veins  of  lead  have  been  open-  I 
ed  at  no  great  distance  from  the  same  hill,  and  in  differ-  i 
ent  parts  of  Stanton  moor.®  But  these  metals  are  of  < 
little  value  in  comparison  of  the  first,  from  the  abundance 
of  which  the  county  has  been  denominated  the  Chalybia 
of  England.  Limestone  is  perhaps  the  most  common  < 
of  the  mineral  products ; the  Sedgcley  and  Dudley  hills 
on  the  south  afford  an  inexhaustible  supply  ; the  same 
remark  is  applicable  to  the  upper  banks  of  the  Dove,  to 
the  north-eastern  Moorlands,  and  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Weever  hills,  whence  the  greatest  consumption 
does  not  lessen  the  supply  in  any  perceptible  degree. 
The  same  substance  is  used  extensively  in  Stafford-  1 
shire  for  manure,  and  a great  quantity  is  exported  to  other 
counties,  in  which  it  is  chiefly  used  for  mortar.  The 
limestone  passes  in  different  places  into  marble ; the  ronce 
sort  is  the  most  common,  but  grey  and  black  varieties  are  ! 
by  no  means  scarce,  the  former  at  Stanshope  and  Pokehil), 
the  latter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bentley.  Lastly,  the 
sulphate  of  lime,  known  by  the  name  of  alabaster,  is  ob- 
tained from  many  quarries  near  the  banks  of  the  Dove. 
Potter’s  earth  is  found  in  different  places,  and  also  in  the 
district  of  the  Potteries. k But  the  principal  supply  of 
Staffordshire  is  derived  from  Dorsetshire  anti  Devonshire ; 
four  sorts  of  clay  are  imported  from  these  counties,  and 
that  from  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  in  Dorsetshire  is  sold  for 
the  highest  price.  Mineral  substances,  similar  in  their 
properties  to  the  porcelain  earths  in  China,  were  discov- 
ered in  England  by  Mr.  Cookworthy  in  1768,  the  first 
person  by  whom  real  porcelain  was  made  in  Britain.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  mineral  substances  were 
decomposed  feldspar  or  the  kaolin  of  the  Chinese,  which 
is  now  sent  from  Cornwall  to  Staffordshire. 

The  district  in  which  almost  all  the  English  earthen 
ware  is  made,  commences  near  the  borders  of  Cheshire, 
and  extends  from  the  village  of  Golden-Hill  to  Lane- 
End,  a distance  of  seven  miles.  Between  these  two 
places  are  situated  Ncwfield,  Smithfield,  Tuns  tall,  Long- 
port,  Burslem,  Cobridge,  Etruria,  Hanley,  Shelton, 
Stoke,  Lower  Lane  and  Lower  Delf.  All  these  places 
were  formerly  distinct  from  each  other,  but  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  staple  manufacture,  so  many  new  potteries 

* Ec  inn- hill  b&a  likewise  a considerable  vein  of  lend  ,ind  another  of  i 
the  same  mineral  has  been  found  near  Stanlon-moor.  (Rees'  Cyc.)— P. 

* Potter’s  clay  of  various  aorta  is  found  bare,  particularly  in  the  *»•  | 


and  dwelling-houses  have  been  built,  that  the  different  vft- 
1 ages  are  now  united;  the  whole  exhibits  the  appearance  of 
a large  town,  and  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  except  the 
district  itself,  they  are  all  included  under  the  general 
name  of  the  Potteries.  It  might  be  shown  that  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  earthen  wares  of 
Staffordshire,  and  the  trade  to  which  they  gave  rise,  were 
in  a national  point  of  view,  wholly  insignificant.  The 
traffic  was  either  carried  on  by  the  workmen  themselves, 
or  by  pedlars,  who  carried  the  wares  in  baskets  through  the 
adjoining  counties.  Not  long  afterwards  the  art  was  im- 
proved by  the  use  of  salt  in  glazing,  a practice  that  was 
first  introduced  into  Staffordshire  by  the  two  Elers ; at 
a still  later  period  the  ingenious  and  self-educated  Mr. 
Astbury  added  calcined  flint  to  the  composition  of  the  ware, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  improvements  were 
accompanied  with  a corresponding  extension  of  the  trade. 
Such  was  the  state  of  an  art,  which  was  afterwards  so 
much  advanced  by  the  celebrated  Wedgwood,  who  found 
the  products  of  the  Potteries  inferior  and  flimsy  in  their 
materials,  inelegant  in  their  forms,  and  grotesque  in  their 
ornaments.  Before  his  time,  foreign  wares  were  largely 
imported;  since  his  successful  labours,  the  Potteries 
not  only  supply  all  England,  but  export  their  products  to 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Some  notion  of  the  change 
produced  in  the  trade  and  in  this  branch  of  industry  by  a 
single  individual,  may  lie  formed  from  the  following  state- 
ment of  M.  Faujas  deSt.  Fond.  “The  excellent  work- 
manship, the  solidity,  the  advantages  which  it  possesses 
of  sustaining  the  action  of  fire,  the  fine  glaze,  impenetra- 
ble to  acids,  the  beauty  of  the  form,  and  the  cheapness  of 
the  price,  have  given  rise  to  a commerce  so  active  and  so 
universal,  that  in  travelling  from  Paris  to  St.  Petersburg, 
from  Amsterdam  to  the  furthest  extremity  of  Sweden, 
and  from  Dunkirk  to  the  south  of  France,  the  traveller  is 
served  at  every  inn  on  English  ware.  Spain,  Portugal 
and  Italy  are  supplied  with  it,  and  vessels  are  loaded  with 
it  for  the  East  Indies,  the  West  Indies  and  the  continent 
of  America.”*  But  the  extent  to  which  the  same 
branch  of  industry  had  arrived  even  some  years  before 
the  period  that  this  intelligent  traveller  visited  England, 
may  be  better  appreciated  from  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Wedgwood  himself.  Having  been  examined  in  1785  by 
a committee  of  the  privy  council,  and  at  the  bars  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  Mr.  Wedgwood  declared  “ that  the 
manufacturing  part  alone  furnished  in  the  Potteries  and 
their  immediate  vicinity  the  means  of  subsistence  to 
twenty  thousand  persons ; but  that  this  was  a small  object, 
when  compared  with  the  many  others  dependent  on  it : 

1 1st,  The  immense  quantity  of  inland  carriage  to  which  it 
: gave  rise  throughout  the  kingdom  both  for  the  raw  ma- 
I terials  and  the  finished  goods ; 2d,  the  great  number  of 
people  employed  in  the  extensive  collieries  for  its  use ; 
•Id,  The  still  greater  number  employed  in  raising  and 
preparing  its  raw  materials  in  several  distant  parts  of 
England,  from  the  Land’s  End  in  Cornwall,  one  way 
along  different  parts  of  the  coast,  to  Falmouth,  Teign- 
' mouth,  Exeter,  Poole,  Gravesend  and  the  Norfolk  coast, 
and  the  other  way  to  Biddeford,  Wales  and  the  Irish 
coast;  4th,  The  coasting  vessels,  which  after  having 
been  employed  at  the  proper  season  in  the  Newfoundland 

cinity  of  NcweuUc,  wbrrr  the  potteries  we  chiefly  carried  on.  (Rten' 
CycV-P. 

* M.  Faoja»  do  St  Fond,  VoyafC*  en  Angleterre  et  en  Ecoew. 
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fisheries,  carry  these  materials  coastwise  to  Liverpool 
and  Hull,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  20,000  tons  yearly, 
and  at  limes  when  without  this  employment,  they  would 
be  laid  up  idle  in  the  harbour ; 5th,  the  further  convey- 
ance of  these  materials  from  those  ports  by  river  and 
canal  navigation  to  the  Potteries,  situated  m one  of  the 
most  inland  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; and  6th,  The  recon- 
veyance of  the  finished  goods  to  the  different  ports  of  the 
island,  where  they  are  shipped  for  every  foreign  market, 
that  is  open  to  the  earthero-wares  of  England.”  Impor- 
tant as  the  advances  made  by  Mr.  Wedgwood  were,  he 
repeatedly!  declared  that  the  progress  of  improvement 
was  still  in  its  infancy ; and  although  it  would  be  idle  to 
deny  that  successive  improvements  have  been  made  since 
his  time,  or  that  the  trade  has  been  greatly  extended,  stilt 
it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  any  individual  has  since  distin- 
guished himself  by  so  many  and  so  valuable  inventions  in 
this  useful  art. 

Although  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  already 
said,  that  Staffordshire  holds  a high  rank  among  the  in- 
dustrious and  commercial  counties  of  England,  it  is  equal- 
ly true  that  few  of  its  towns  are  important.  Stafford, 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Sow,  about 
three  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Trent.  The  prin- 
cipal branches  of  industry  consist  in  making  shoes,  and 
in  tanning  leather,  both  for  home  consumption  and  expor- 
tation. It  contains  at  present  only  two  churches,  St. 
Mary’s  and  St.  Chad’s;  it  had  formerly  a priory  of 
Black  Friars,  a convent  of  Franciscan,  and  another  of 
Augustine  monks.  It  appears  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
that  a castle  was  built  at  Stafford  in  913  by  Ethelfleda, 
countess  of  Mercia,  and  sister  to  Edward  the  Elder;  hut 
of  this  castle  no  vestiges  remain.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a place  of  some  consequence  in  past  times,  for  in 
Domesday-book  it  is  mentioned  as  a city  ; and  it  is  certain 
that  the  ancient  custom  of  borough-english  is  not  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants. 

Lichfield,*  which  participates  with  Coventry  in  the 
dignity  of  an  episcopal  town,  is  situated  on  a feeder  of 
the  Trent,  near  the  ancient  Etocetvm,  a Roman  station. 
The  cathedral,  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  place,  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls  like  a castle,  and  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence that  commands  a distant  view.  It  is  about  412 
feet  in  length,  and  154  in  breadth.  A spire,  256  feet 
high,  rises  from  the  centre,  and  two  towers  terminating 
in  spires,  form  the  western  front.  Although  the  interior 
is  nchly  adorned,  the  monuments  that  attract  most 
attention,  are  those  of  Samuel  Johnson  and  David  Gar- 
rick, both  natives  of  Lichfield.  Other  monuments  have 
been  erected  in  the  same  church  in  honour  of  Lady 
Wortley  Montague  and  Anna  Seward.  A free  school 
founded  by  Edward  the  Sixth,  may  be  mentioned  as  the 
place  where  Addison,  Ashmole,  Johnson,  Garrick  and 
Wollaston  were  educated. 

Newcastle  under  Line,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
Potteries,  and  watered  by  a branch  of  the  Trent, k is  im- 
portant from  its  commerce  ; it  carries  on  a considerable 
trade  in  cloth  and  felt,*  and  has  become  the  mart  of  many 
articles  that  are  consumed  in  the  Potteries.  Wolver- 


• Litchfield. 

k The  Line  or  l.yne.  • Hate. 

4 It  communicate*  with  Birmingham  by  the  Old  Birmingham  canal, 
and  with  the  Grand  Trunk  canal  by  the  name  canal  to  it!  junction  with 
the  Stafford* hire  and  Worcealerature  canal,  and  then  by  the  latter  till 


||  hampton,  a place  of  great  antiauily,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  county,  is  the  most  populous  town  in  Staffordshire. 
It  has  risen  in  consequence  of  its  trade  in  locks  keys  and 
other  articles  of  the  same  sort,  for  which  it  is  more  cele- 
brated than  any  town  in  the  kingdom.  But  however  in- 
genious the  artisans  may  be,  they  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  one  branch  of  industry.  Many  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhood  have  their  forges,  where  they  labour 
when  not  employed  in  the  field,  and  where  women  assist 
them,  and  work  with  the  file.  The  goods  thus  made 
are  exposed  in  the  market,  bought  for  different  ports,  and 
sold  in  every  country  in  Europe.  To  these  products 
of  industry,  japanned  goods  and  the  heavier  sorts  of  iron 
work  are  added,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  them,  Wol- 
verhampton possesses  the  advantage  of  cheap  fuel  and 
a canal  navigation  to  the  Grand  Trunk  and  to  Birming- 
ham.4 To  account  for  the  comparatively  slow  increase 
of  the  same  place,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
almost  all  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  is  church-land, 
of  which  the  tenure  affords  but  little  encouragement  to 
building. 

The  inland  county  of  Salop  or  Shropshire  is  contigu- 
ous to  Staffordshire  on  the  east,  to  Denbighshire,  a de- 
tached portion  of  Flintshire,  and  Cheshire,  on  the  north, 
to  Radnorshire,  Montgomeryshire  and  Denbighshire  on 
the  west,  and  to  Worcestershire  and  Herefordsnire  on  the 
south.  It  is  about  forty  miles  io  length  from  north  to 
south,  and  thirty-five  in  breadth  from  east  to  west ; 
in  superficies,  it  is  not  less  than  1340  square  miles,  and  it 
bears  some  resemblance  in  figure  to  a parallelogram.  It 
is  memorable  from  its  historical  associations  and  nu- 
merous remains  of  antiquity,  interesting  from  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  important  from  the  value 
of  its  mineral  products,  and  from  the  extent  of  an  arti- 
ficial navigation,  which  has  rendered  it  in  some  degree  the 
emporium  of  the  inland  trade  between  England  and  Wales. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  very  diversified,  and  the  capital 
is  situated  in  the  large  plain  of  Salop,  which,  although  fiat 
in  comparison  of  the  surrounding  districts,  is  by  no  means 
level  or  monotonous.  Hills,  of  which  some  attain  a great- 
er elevation  than  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
bound  the  plain  on  the  south-west,  and  are  connected 
with  die  great  western  range.  It  has  been  remarked 
in  a former  chapter,  that  the  Severn  flows  through  the 
middle  of  the  county ; it  may  be  added,  that  the  length 
of  its  winding  course  within  Shropshire  is  estimated  at 
more  than  seventy  miles,  and  that  it  is  navigable  for  barges 
in  every  part  of  it,  ■ The  different  soils  are  so  much  in- 
tersected, that  it  might  be  difficult  to  define  their  limits ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  except  chalk  and  flint,  few  sorts 
are  wanting.  Although  other  counties  may  be  better  culti- 
vated, it  produces  a large  quantity  of  grain,  and  the  sur- 
plus is  exported  by  the  Severn.  Many  cattle  are  fed  in 
the  plains  or  low  districts,  and  much  of  the  cheese,  sold 
under  the  name  of  Cheshire,  is  made  in  Shropshire. 
Numerous  flocks  of  sheep  are  reared  in  the  hilly  districts, 
and  the  wool  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  W rekin, 
Bridgenorth  and  Clun,  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  Leices- 
tershire. Although  much  timber  is  cut  every  year, 


iU  onion  with  the  Grand  Trunk  near  Stafford.  Italeo  communicate* 
with  the  Grand  Trunk  hy  the  Wyarfey  and  Eiiington  canal,  which 
extend!  from  the  Old  Birmingham  canal  at  Wolverhampton,  by  Lich- 
field, to  the  Coventry  canal,  about  five  mile!  from  iU  union  with 
the  Grand  Trunk. — r. 
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there  ire  still  many  lofty  oaks  and  extensive  tracts  cov- 
ered with  coppice-wood  for  the  use  of  the  iron-works. 
On  the  whole,  Shropshire  is  comparatively  free  from 
waste  lands,  most  of  tne  cultivated  districts  are  enclosed, 
and  the  commons  are  every  year  decreasing. 

But  it  is  the  mineral  products,  and  the  trade  and  man- 
ufactures to  which  they  have  given  rise,  that  constitute 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  countv.  It  has  been  already 
seen  that  coal  is  found  in  abundance  in  different  districts. 
It  may  be  repeated  that  the  Coalbrook-dale  6eld  is  about 
eight  miles  long,  and  two  broad  ; in  every  part  of  it  coal 
is  found  at  different  depths,  and  the  strata  alternate  with 
ironstone,  sandstone  and  other  substances.  The  north- 
ern extremity  of  a long  range  of  limestone  is  almost  con- 
tiguous on  the  south  tu  the  coal  districts.  Thus  although 
the  ironstone  is  not  rich,  it  is  accompanied  with  a great 
quantity  of  coal  and  limestone,  and  on  account  of  this 
conjunction  of  the  fuel  and  the  flux  with  the  ore,  the 
most  extensive  iron-works  in  the  kingdom  have  been 
established  in  Coalbrook-dale  and  the  neighbourhood. 
The  rocks  that  bound  or  separate  the  coal  fields,  consist 
of  sandstone,  limestone,  trap  and  schistus,  and  the  metals 
that  they  contain,  are  lead  and  calamine.  The  Wrekin, 
the  Acton  Burnel  and  Hope  Bowdler  hills,  the  Frodesly, 
the  Lawley,  and  the  Ccr-Caradoe,  cross  the  Severn, 
extend  southwards,  and  are  composed  of  trap  rocks.* 
The  vale  of  Stretton  separates  these  hills  from  the  schis- 
tose hills  of  Longmynd.  The  Skipperstones*  form  the 
most  ulcvated  peak  of  a high  tract  between  Bishop’s 
Castle  and  the  vale  of  Montgomery,  and  it  is  there  that 
the  lead  mines  of  Shropshire  are  situated.  The  matrix 
is  crystallized  quartz,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  barytes, 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  ore  is  sulphuret  of  lead, 
carbonate  of  load,  red-lead  ore  and  blende,  which  con- 
tains besides  calamine  or  zinc.*  Quartz  and  clay  are 
worked  at  Cardington,  and  the  former  is  said  to  be  supe- 
rior to  that  exported  from  Caermarthenshire  to  the  Staf- 
fordshire Potteries.  Lastly,  the  sandstone  that  occurs  so 
extensively  in  the  county,  is  in  general  well  adapted  for 
building. 

Tbe  most  important  products  of  industry  are  returned 
from  the  iron-works  in  tbe  great  coal  and  iron  districts, 
east  of  Shrewsbury,  at  Ketley,Oakengales,  and  in  Coal- 
brook-dale, a winding  valley,  enclosed  by  hills,  breaking 
into  various  forms,  and  covered  with  hanging  woods  and 
thick  foliage.  In  this  sequestered  vale,  the  noise  of 
forges,  mills  and  vast  machinery  is  heard,  flames  issue 
front  the  furnaces,  and  clouds  of  smoke  rise  from  the 
lime-kilns.  A bridge  made  entirely  of  cast-iron,  and 
stretching  across  the  Severn,  heightens  the  romantic 
effect  of  the  scene.  Several  potteries  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  same  dale ; Broseley  is  noted  for  coarse 
earthenware,  and  Caughley  and  Coalport  for  porcelain 
and  queen’s-ware.  Numerous  mills  for  dyeing  woollen 
cloths,  are  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and 
cotton  and  linen  manufactures  have  of  late  years  been 
established. 

The  ancient  town  of  Shrewsbury,  the  capital  of  tile 
county,  rises  on  a peninsula  formed  by  the  Severn.  The 


* The  Wrekin,  an  insulated  mountain  of  a nagsr-louf  form,  [north 
the  Severn,  above  Coalbrook-dale,]  rine*  from  a plain  to  the  height 
fret.  From  it  there  proceed*  wrath  ward,  acro««  the  Severn,* 
a ranjo  of  trap  mountains  confuting  of  the  hills  of  Acton-Bumel, 


[ origin  of  it  n attributed  to  the  Britons  of  the  fifth  cen- 
; tury , who  founded  it  on  the  ruins  of  the  still  more  &o> 

I cient  Urtconium.  It  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
Britons,  until  some  centuries  afterwards,  when  they  were 
' conquered  by  the  Saxons,  and  these  invaders  changed 
its  old  name  of  Pengtcemt  into  Scrobbej- Byrig.  It,  at 
a later  period,  it  became  one  of  the  principal  cities  in 
England,  and  as  such,  often  visited  by  English  kings,  it 
was  owing  to  the  military  importance  of  its  situation  on 
the  Welsh  marches.  Thus  it  is  well  known  that  Edward 
: the  First  made  it  the  residence  of  his  court,  while  he 
was  employed  in  the  subjugation  of  Wales,  and  that  he 
removed  thither  his  courts  of  exchequer  and  king’s 
bench.  Like  other  old  towns,  many  ol  the  streets  are 
narrow,  ill  planned,  and  of  a singular  appearance  from 
the  ancient  and  modern  buildings,  which  compose  them. 
Others,  however,  of  a more  recent  date,  are  wide  and  clean, 
well  paved,  well  lighted  and  adorned  with  good  houses. 
Two  stone  bridges  have  been  erected  over  the  Severn ; 
the  eastern  or  the  New  Bridge,  an  elegant  structure, 
consists  of  seven  semicircular  arches,  in  all  more  than 
410  feet  in  length.  The  other  or  the  Welsh  Bridge,  so 
called  from  its  leading  into  Wales,  was  lately  rebuilt ; it 
is  ornamented  with  a handsome  portal ; the  number  of 
hirches  is  five,  their  length  270  feet,  their  height  twenty, 
and  their  breadth  forty.  The  parish  churches  are  six  in 
number,  and  one  of  them  belonged  to  an  ancient  abbey, 
||  of  which  some  ruins  still  remain,  among  others  a curious 
relic  known  by  the  name  of  the  stone  pulpit,  and  supposed 
i to  have  answered  the  purposes  of  an  oratory.  The  in- 
| firmary,  which  is  managed  with  great  credit,  is  one  of  the 
! earliest  institutions  of  the  kind  in  England.  The  other 
1 buildings  are  a county  hall,  completed  in  1785,  and  a 
new  county-gaol,  after  the  plan  of  Mr.  Howard.  The 
t public  walks  are  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  town ; they 
are  shaded  by  lofty  lime-trees,  they  cover  a surface  of 
! more  than  twenty  acres,  and  they  extend  between  the 
old  walls  and  the  banks  of  the  Severn. 

The  staple  trade  consists  in  fine  flannels  and  in  Welsh 
i webs,  which  are  manufactured  at  Welshpool  and  finished 
in  Shrewsbury,  from  which  last  place  they  are  distributed 
! over  England,  and  exported,  to  foreign  markets.  Spin- 
| ning  and  fulling  mills  are  erected  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  there  are  besides  several  linen  manufactories  and 
| extensive  iron-works. 

It  was  on  the  field  of  Shrewsbury  that  the  valiant 
Hotspur  was  slain,  and  that  Henry  the  Fifth,  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  gave  the  first  indications  of  that  mili- 
tary talent  which  proved  afterwards  so  calamitous  to 
France.  During  the  later  period  of  the  civil  wars, 
Shrewsbury  was  distinguished  by  the  loyalty  of  its  in- 
habitants ; Charles  the  First  came  to  it,  and  was  wel- 
comed ; but  the  parliamentary  army  having  succeeded 
in  taking  the  town  by  surprise  in  1645,  the  communica- 
tion with  North  Wales  was  cut  off,  and  an  end  was  put 
to  a loyal  association  then  forming  in  the  western  counties. 

The  county  of  Worcester,  contiguous  to  Shropshire 
and  Staffordshire  on  the  north,  to  Herefordshire  on  the 
west,  to  Gloucestershire  on  the  south,  and  to  Warwick- 


Frodenk^r,  the  L*wtry,  Caer-Caradoc,  and  Hope  Bowdler  hill.  (Ed. 

• Ob  tbe  *omfa  (id*  of  the  Severn. 
k Htipprnrtnnr*.  (Lockomb*.  Ed  Ene.) — F. 

■ Blende  in  rulphurel  of  xiac.— P. 
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•hire  on  the  east,  is  perhaps  more  irregular  in  its  form 
than  any  other  in  England,  and  as  it  is  nowhere  marked 
by  natural  limits,  several  detached  portions  of  it  are  en- 
closed by  neighbouring  counties.  It  might  be  difficult  on 
this  account  to  determine  its  area  correctly,  but  according 
to  an  official  return,  it  is  equal  to  six  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-four square  miles. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  varied  by  hill  and  dale. 
Of  the  hills,  the  roost  remarkable  are  the  Lickey  near 
Bromsgrove,  the  Aberley  on  the  west,  the  Malvern  on 
the  south-west,  and  the  Bredon  on  the  south-east.  The 
vale  of  Evesham  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  and  the  vale 
of  the  Severn,  are  the  most  fruitful  tracts ; in  the  former, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  harvests,  great  quantities  of 
vegetables  are  grown  and  exported  to  the  neighbouring 
towns.  In  the  same  part  of  Worcestershire,  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate  depends  in  some  degree  on  the  lowness 
of  the  situation,  and  the  crops  are  reaped  a fortnight  and 
sometimes  a month  earlier  than  in  more  elevated  coun- 
ties. The  products  of  the  county  are  corn  and  cattle,  fine 
wool,  hops,  cider  and  perry ; the  last,  in  particular,  is 
held  in  high  repute,  and  exported  to  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  brine-springs  yield  a large  quantity  of 
the  whitest  salt,  and  the  mineral  springs  of  Malvern, 
Kidderminster  and  other  places  arc  frequented  on  account 
of  their  medicinal  properties.  Limestone  abounds  in 
the  high  grounds,  but  from  the  scarcity  of  coal,  little  of 
it  is  burnt  or  used  for  manure.  The  soil  is  watered  and 
fertilized  by  many  streams,  by  the  Severn,  which  enters 
the  county  from  Shropshire,  and  flows  through  its  whole 
length,  and  by  its  tributary  rivers,  such  as  the  Avon,  the 
Stour  and  the  Teinc.  The  same  rivers  have  facilitated 
the  construction  of  several  canals,  which  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  prosperity  of  Worcestershire.  It  has  thus  been 
placed  in  tlie  line  of  communication  with  the  adjacent 
mining  and  manufacturing  counties,  and  has  become  in 
consequence  a sort  of  depot  for  their  products.  Leav- 
ing the  verdant  hills,  the  woods  and  the  fruitful  meadows, 
which  have  been  described  by  tourists,  we  shall  make 
some  remarks  on  the  industrious  tonus  in  the  same  county. 

The  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  canal,*  which 
passes  through  Kidderminster,  has  added  greatly  to  its 
trade  and  industry  by  opening  a communication  with  Hull, 
Liverpool,  Manchester  ana  Bristol.  The  town  was 
noted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  for  its  broad  cloths, 
at  a later  period  for  its  wolseys,  and  afterwards  for  its 
crapes  ana  poplins.  The  manufacture  of  Scotch  and  flat 
carpets  was  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  ; in  the  year  1772,  the  number  of  looms 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  amounted  to  250;  at 
present  there  are  1000  carpet,  and  nearly  700  silk  looms, 
and  these  afford  the  means  of  subsistence  to  a third  part 
of  the  population.  The  small  town  of  Droitwieh,  which 
may  be  seen  from  a canal  that  communicates  with  the 
Severn ,k  has  been  long  famed  for  its  brine  springs, 
which  are  said  to  contain  a greater  quantity  of  culinary 
salt  than  any  others  in  England,  and  which  yield  annually 
a revenue  of  £150,000.  The  barges  that  descend  the 
Severn,  pass  beneath  a stone  bridge  that  communicates 
with  Worcester,*  the  capital  of  the  county,  which  is  little 

• Extending  from  the  Grind  Trunk,  near  Stafford,  to  the  Severn  at 
Stourport — r. 

a **  Droitwieh  is  situated  on  a canal  that  communicate*  with  the 
govern."  (M.  B.) — The  Droitwieh  Canal  extends  from  the  Severn  at 
Hawford  to  tho  town  of  Droitwieh,  about  six  mites. — P. 


more  than  three  miles  distant  from  the  last  place.4  It  ia 
watered  by  the  Severn,  situated  in  one  of  the  finest  parts 
of  the  county,  and  remarkable  for  the  salubrity  of  its  cli- 
mate. The  cathedral,  a spacious  and  lofty  edifice  in  the 
simple  Gothic  style,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a double  cross. 
It  is  514  feet  in  length,  78  in  breadth,  and  68  in  height. 
The  tower  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  cross  aisle,  and 
is  adorned  with  many  curious  and  highly  finished  orna- 
ments. The  most  remarkable  of  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments are  those  of  King  John,  and  Prince  Arthur,  the 
son  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  The  trade  of  Worcester 
does*not  consist  merely  in  its  manufactures  nor  in  the 
surplus  products  of  the  county ; it  has  been  increased  by 
the  numerous  conveniences,  which  its  water  communi- 
cations afford.  Extensive  works,  in  which  porcelain  is 
manufactured,  have  been  established  in  the  town,  and 
gloves  are  sent  from  it  to  most  parts  of  England,  and  ex- 
ported to  the  colonies.  The  city  suffered  greatly  during 
the  sanguinary  contests  between  the  houses  of  York  ana 
Lancaster ; and  it  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  a battle, 
in  which  Cromwell  and  the  English  defeated  the  Scotch 
army  that  invaded  England,  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
Charles  the  Second  on  the  throne.  This  battle  was 
what  Cromwell  called  his  croxcning  victory ; two  thou- 
sand of  the  Scotch  fell  on  the  field,  and  8000  were  taken 
prisoners,  most  of  whom  were  sold  and  transported  as 
slaves  tp  the  American  colonies. 

Part  of  Wales  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Hereford- 
shire, which  is  contiguous  to  Gloucestershire  and  Mon- 
mouthshire on  the  south,  to  Worcestershire  on  the  cast, 
and  to  Salop  on  the  north.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
remark  that  the  limits  are  mostly  artificial  and  very  ir- 
regular, and  that  some  detached  parts  arc  enclosed  by 
the  adjacent  counties.  It  is  principally  distinguished  as 
an 'agricultural  county  ; it  producesplenty  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley, oats  and  leguminous  plants.  The  meadows  are  cov- 
ered with  the  richest  pasture ; the  Ryeland  sheep  are 
famed  for  their  mutton,  and  more  so  for  their  wool,  and 
the  oxen  have  been  considered  the  finest  in  the  kingdom. 
If  Dorsetshire  is  the  garden,  Herefordshire  is  the  orchard 
of  England.  The  apples  producing  cider  grow  in  greater 
abundance  than  in  any  otner  county,  and  they  are  plen- 
tiful even  in  the  hedge-rows.  The  various  kinds  yield 
liquors  of  different  qualities ; some  of  them  are  sent  to 
every  part  of  Britain,  and  the  styre  or  the  strongest 
is  exported  to  the  East  and  West  Indies.  It  may  be 
added  that  it  was  not  before  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First  that  the  county  was  distinguished  for  this  product, 
and  if  it  has  now  the  appearance  of  an  orchard,  it  was 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  Lord  Scudamore  and  other 
patriotic  individuals.  The  same  county  is  in  some  places 
covered  with  woods,  and  bop  plantations  arc  scattered  in 
different  directions. 

The  appearance  of  the  Country  indicates  its  fruitfulness ; 
there  are  no  lofty  heights,  but  gentle  eminences  swelling 
in  every  direction,  and  enclosing  vallies  covered  with  plan- 
tations and  orchards,  or  fruitful  fields  bounded  by  hedges  or 
rows  of  trees.  The  lowest  lands  are  those  in  the  south, 
while  the  highest  are  situated  on  the  east  and  west. 
The  general  character  of  the  soil  is  that  of  clay  mixed 


* Worcester  in  situated  on  the  tut  bank  of  the  Severn  ; from  the 
bridge  a new  etreet  hae  been  opened,  leading  to  the  middle  of  the 
town.  (Rcea’  Cje.)— P. 

* Droitwieh  U ^ mike  from  Worcester.  (Rees  Cjc.)— P.. 
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with  marie,  and  its  great  fertility  ia  partly  attributable  to  the 
calcareous  subsoil  on  which  it  rests.  The  total  number 
of  acres  are  estimated  at  580,000,  and  of  these  500,000 
are  cultivated ; of  the  remaining  80,000, 30,000  are  occu- 
pied by  towns,  buildings,  roads,  canals  and  rivers,  and 
50,000  are  waste  lands  or  covered  with  woods.  The 
Wye,  a feeder  of  the  Severn,  enters  from  the  west,  flows 
eastwards,  and  is  enlarged  by  the  principal  streams  that 
water  Herefordshire. 

Hereford,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  same  river  near  the  centre  of  the  county.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity  ; some  writers  affirm  that.it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Errinna  from  the  Silurti,  who  inhab- 
ited Herefordshire  before  the  Roman  invasion.*  It  is  also 
affirmed,  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  Aricanium,  an  an- 
cient town,  mentioned  by  Antoninus,  and  which,  it  is 
added,  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The  present 
name  is  derived  from  two  Saxon  words,  which  signify  the 
ford  of  an  army  ;*  in  allusion,  perhaps,  to  the  Saxons 
crossing  the  Wye  in  pursuit  of  the  Britons,  who  fled  for 
refuge  to  Wales.  It  began  to  flourish  about  the  year  825, 
after  a church  was  built  by  Milfred,kingof  Mercia,  in  mem- 
ory of  Ethelbert,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  who  was  murder- 
ed by  the  wife  of  Offa  while  he  was  courting  her  daughter 
in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Marden.*  The  same  church 
was  soon  afterwards  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a cathedral, 
but  the  present  building  was  begun  by  Robert  de  Losin,  the 
second  Norman  bishop,  after  the  model  of  the  church  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  Germany,  and  completed  by  his  suc- 
cessor. Although  the  city  is  confessedly  ancient,  it 
bears  few  marks  of  antiquity ; the  streets  are  in  general 
spacious,  clean  and  well  built.  The  manufactures  are  of 
secondary  importance  ; they  consist  of  gloves,  hats  and 
flannels. 

None  of  the  other  towns  are  so  large  as  the  capital. 
Leominster,  situated  to  the  north  of  it,  and  in  the  fertile 
vale  of  the  Lugg,  although  insignificant  in  point  of  popu- 
lation, still  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  Ledbury, 
Ross  and  Bromyard  formerly  sent  representatives,  but  the 
privilege  was  voluntarily  declined  on  account  of  the  pe- 
cuniary burdens  then  attached  to  elective  rights.  Ross, 
the  second  of  these  places,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
situation  on  an  elevated  rock,  above  the  valley  of  the 
Wye,  and  for  the  fine  prospect  which  it  commands.  It 
is  also  known  as  the  native  town  of  Mr.  John  Kyrle,  the 
Man  of  Ron,  whose  benevolence  and  public  spirit  are 
celebrated  by  Pope. 

The  Wye,  it  has  been  seen,  waters  Hereford,  and 
Monmouth  is  also  situated  on  its  banks.  The  last  place 
is  the  capital  of  a county,  which  was  added  to  the  others 
by  Henry  the  Eighth,  but  it  was  supposed  to  form  port  of 
Wales  until  it  was  visited  by  the  judges  of  the  Oxford  cir- 
cuit in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  Welsh  is 
still  spoken  by  the  common  people,  and  the  same  language 
is  still  preserved  in  the  names  of  the  towns  and  villages, 
mountains  and  rivers.  It  is  contiguous  to  Herefordshire 
and  Brecknockshire  on  the  north,  to  the  last  county  and 
Glamorganshire  on  the  west,1  to  Gloucestershire  on  the  east, 
and  to  the  Bristol  Channel  on  the  south  and  south-east. 

* Mi-n-fonixhirv  wm  called  by  the  Britons,  Emmie.  (Camden's 
Britannia,  p.  GdS.) — P. 

* Sax.  here,  in  army,  and  ford. — P. 

* Thie  church  waa  erected,  about  S35,  by  MillKd,  a viceroy  or  pro* 
vittciai  goTemorunder  Egbert.  Offo  (kioeof  Mercia,  A.  D.755— 7W4) 
has  been  considered  its  founder,  from  the  large  gifts  left  by  him  for  that 


A considerable  portion  is  thus  bounded  by  the  sea,  while 
the  other  limits  are  mostly  formed  by  rivers,  namely,  by 
the  Wye  and  Mynnow  on  tbe  east  and  north-east,  and  by 
the  Rumnev  on  the  west.  If  the  boundary  riven  be  ex- 
cepted, the  Usk  is  tbe  only  other  of  any  importance,  and  H 
traverses  tbe  county  in  its  whole  length  from  north  to 
south.  The  construction  of  the  canals,  which  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  extension  of  the  trade,  and  also  to 
the  working  of  the  mines  in  Monmouthshire,  has  been 
facilitated  by  the  rivers  and  their  tributary  streams.  The 
land  rises  towards  tbe  north  and  the  north-west,  where  k 
joins  the  mountains  in  Wales,  and  the  loftiest  elevations 
are  more  than  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In 
an  agricultural  point  of  view,  it  may  be  divided  into  three 
portions.  The  first  or  the  southern  consists  partly  of 
marsh  lands,  of  a rich  loamy  soil  in  some  places,  and  of 
a black  peaty  earth  in  others  ; a large  proportion  of  it  is 
fit  for  cultivation.  But  towards  the  coast,  the  fields  are 
subject  to  inundations,  and  to  protect  them  lane  dikes 
have  been  erected  along  the  extensive  levels  of  Caldecot 
and  Wentloog.  The  second  or  the  eastern  portion,  con- 
sisting of  the  finest  land,  and  In  appearance  resembling  ■ 
garden,  extends  along  tbe  banks  of  the  Usk,  and  to  a 
considerable  distance  on  each  side  of  tliern.  Tbe  third 
or  the  western  portion  is  hilly  and  unfruitful.  The  com- 
merce and  different  branches  of  industry  are  dependent 
on,  or  connected  with,  the  mineral  products  of  the  coun- 
ty. Situated  on  the  eastern  border,  and  including  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  great  mineral  basin  of  Sotnh 
Wales,  it  abounds  in  iron  ore  and  in  coal.  The  latter  is 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  and  aeon- 
siderable  quantity  is  exported.  The  iron  works  were  first 
established  in  the  prosperous  reign  of  Elisabeth,  bot  they 
began  to  decline  from  tile  deficiency  of  fuel,  that  of  wood 
being  thought  indispensable  to  the  extraction  of  the  metal. 
It  was  not  before  a comparatively  recent  discorory  had 
been  made,  by  which  it  was  ascertained  that  coal  might 
be  used  as  a substitute  for  wood,  that  the  same  branch 
of  industry  was  pursued  with  increased  vigour,  and  it 
might  be  shown  that  the  greatest  number  as  well  as  the 
most  extensive  works  in  the  county  have  been  erected 
within  the  last  fifty  years.  Such  are  theprincipsl  works 
at  Blcnavon,  Nant-y-Glo,  Abercom,  Pontypool  and  Caer- 
leon.  The  other  metals  are  tin*  and  lead,  and  the  tin 
works  are  perhaps  next  in  importance  to  those  of  Iron. 
Limestone  is  so  common  that  it  is  generally  used  as  a 
manure  ; quarries  of  breccia  afford  excellent  millstones, 
and  different  kinds  of  freestone  are  used  in  building.  It 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  the  art  of  japan- 
ning goods  was  first  practised  and  made  known  to  the 
English  at  Pontypool  and  Usk,  and  although  it  was  long 
confined  to  these  two  places,  they  have  been  unable  in 
later  times  to  compete  with  Birmingham. 

The  towns  are  neither  large  nor  well  peopled,  and  the 
capital,  of  which  tho  situation  has  been  already  indicated, 
forms  no  exception  to  this  remark ; for  although  it  is  the 
most  populous  place  in  tbe  county,  the  number  of  inhab- 
itants does  not  amount  to  more  than  six  thousand.  It 
derives  its  name  from  its  position  at  tbe  confluence  of  the 

pttrpoan,  in  expiation  of  tile  mnrtler  of  Ethelkert,  king  of  the  Exxt  An- 
gles.  (Firra’  Cjc.}— P. 

4 Morr  properly,  to  Herefordshire  on  (h«  north-east,  to  Brrcknock- 
sbire  on  the  north- irr*t,  and  to  Glamorganshire  on  the  west — P. 

* Tin  is  not  found  in  Monmouthshire , hut  there  irr  extensive  man- 
ufactories of  tin  plate.— P. 
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Mynnow  and  the  Wye,  which  join  each  other  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a valley,  that  is  enclosed  by  thickly  wooded 
hills.  These  rivers  are  crossed  by  three  bridges,  and  a 
fourth  has  been  erected  over  the  Trolhy,  which  is  also 
tributary  to  the  Wye.  The  town  consists  of  one  princi- 
pal street  and  several  small  ones.  Many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  occupied  in  manufacturing  iron  and  tin,  while 
others  are  employed  in  preparing  the  bark,  which  is  con- 
veyed from  the  forests  on  the  upper  banks  of  the  Wye, 
and  after  having  been  prepared  at  Monmouth,  is  sent  to 
Chepstow,  whence  it  is  exported  to  different  parts  of 
England  and  Ireland.  The  town  has  given  birth  to  two 
distinguished  men,  namely,  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
the  old  chronicler  of  the  Britons,  and  to  Henry  the  Fifth, 
who  is  frequently  called  Henry  of  Monmouth,  and  whose 
statue  still  adorns  or  disfigures  the  modern  town-hall. 
Troy-house,  the  seat  of  the  Beaufort  family,  is  not  more 
than  half  a mile  from  Monmouth,  and  there,  it  has  been  af- 
firmed, the  cradle  of  Henry  the  Fifth  is  preserved,  and 
the  armour  which  he  wore  at  the  battle  ol  Acincourt. 

Following  the  course  of  the  Wye  to  the  distance  of 
two  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Severn,  we  enter  the 
romantic  town  and  port  of  Chepstow.  Advantageously 
situated  for  commerce,  it  has  become  the  port  of  all  the 
towns  on  the  Wye  and  the  Lug;g.  Timber,  bark,  iron 
and  other  articles  are  sent  from  it  to  Portsmouth,  Plym- 
outh and  Deptford  the  imports  are  wine  from  Opor- 
to, and  planks,  hemp,  flax  and  pitch  from  the  Baltic. 
The  harbour  admits  vessels  of  700  tons,  but  the  adjoin- 
ing buildings  have  been  more  than  once  inundated,  and 
a cast-iron  bridge  over  the  river  has  been  damaged  by 
the  tides.  Thirty  or  forty  feet  are  not  uncommon,  and 
on  one  occasion  the  tide  rose  to  the  extraordinary  height 
of  seventy.  A well  in  Chepstow  is  mentioned  by  old 
writers  as  a phenomenon,  for  which  they  are  at  a loss  to 
account ; it  may  contain  about  fourteen  feet  of  fresh 
water,  but  it  empties  itself  as  the  tide  flows,  and  fills  as 
it  ebbs.  A tower  of  an  old  castle  is  also  shown  as  a cu- 
riosity to  strangers ; it  was  there  that  Henry  Martin,  one 
of  the  judges  of  Charles  the  First,  was  confined  from  the 
time  of  the  Restoration  until  that  of  his  death  in  1680. 

The  principality  of  Wales  resembles  a peninsula  ; it  is 
contiguous  on  the  east  to  the  counties  of  Monmouth, 
Hereford,  Salop  and  Cheshire,  while  it  is  washed  on 
the  north  and  west  by  the  Irish  Sea,  and  on  the  south 
and  south-east  by  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  length 
from  north  to  south  extends  from  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty to  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  the  breadth  from 
fifty  to  eighty,  including  an  area  of  nearly  8125  square 
miles.  Thus  the  superficial  extent  is  not  equal  to  a sixth 
part  of  England,  and  although  the  inhabitants  have  in- 
creased greatly  within  the  last  twenty  years,  they  do  not 
amount  to  a sixteenth  part  of  the  English  population. 
It  might  be  easy  from  these  data  to  show  that  the  mean 
size  of  each  Welsh  county  is  little  more  than  one-half  the 
mean  size  of  each  English  county,  and  that  the  mean  popu- 
lation of  each  county  in  the  former  country  is  considerably 


• Great  quantities  of  timber  are  rat  tram  Chrprtow  to  Fortsnnutii, 
Plymouth,  Deptford  and  Woolwich ; grain  ia  exported  for  the  Bristol 
market  ; and  oak-bark,  cider,  coals,  grindstones,  millstones  and  iron,  to 
several  part*  of  Ireland,  Liverpool,  and  other  place*.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

> 883,100,  in  the  Statistical  Table*.— P. 

* Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire  and  Shropshire.  By  an  act  (34 
Henry  VIII.)  the  Welsh  ma rthtt  (borders)  were  partly  divided  into 
new  coantics,  and  partly  annexed  to  old  counties, both  in  England  and 
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less  than  t fourth,  or  nearly  a fifth  I of  the  mean 
population  of  each  county  in  England.  If  it  were 
necessary  to  be  more  definite,  it  might  be  stated  that 
Wales,  according  to  the  census  of  1 83 1 , contains  805,236 
inhabitants, k consequently  that  the  population  of  the 
whole  principality  is  much  less  than  that  of  Lancashire, 
Middlesex  or  Yorkshire.  It  is  well  known  that  the  whole 
of  Monmouth  and  a considerable  portion  of  several  ad- 
jacent English  counties,'  were  at  one  time  included  in 
Wales,  which  now  consists  of  twelve  shires,  and  all  of 
them  except  three  touch  the  coast  in  some  part  of  their 
boundaries.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  counties  are  com- 
paratively thinly  peopled,  and  much  smaller  than  those 
of  England  ; on  that  account  it  may  be  as  well  to  adhere 
more  to  geographical  than  artificial  divisions,  and  to  ex- 
amine the  principality  as  it  is  naturally  divided  into  North 
and  South  Wales. 

Although  the  height  of  the  Welsh  mountains  cannot 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  Alps,  the  country  has 
sometimes  been  styled  the  British  Switzerland.  The 
resemblance  between  them  consists  in  steep  descents, 
broken  and  perpendicular  sides,  deep  and  narrow  Tallies, 
limpid  lakes  and  numerous  streams,  which  in  some  places 
form  cascades,  and  in  others  roll  slowly  in  the  midst  of 
meadows.  The  humid  mists  that  rise  from  the  surface  of 
these  waters,  and  rest  sometimes  on  the  highest  summits, 
and  the  snow  that  remains  frequently  until  the  end  of 
spring,  render  them,  (although  the  highest  does  not  ex- 
ceed 3600  feet),  not  unlike  the  stupendous  masses  that 
obstruct  the  clouds  in  the  high  chains  of  the  globe,  and 
serve  as  tlie  abode  of  perpetual  snow. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  mountains  may  be 
described  in  a few  words.  Two  primitive  ohains,  those 
of  Snowdon  and  Cadcr-Idris,  extend  from  north  tosouth. 
As  the  primitive  and  secondary  mountains  approach  each 
other,  the  calcareous  ridge  follows  an  irregular  course. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  to  commence  near  the  port  of 
Cricknaeth,  whence  proceeding  northwards  in  an  unin- 
terrupted line  along  the  coast,  it  arrives  at  Caernarvon, 
from  which  it  extends  along  the  Menai,  and  bounds  the 
eastern  shore  as  far  as  Bangor  Ferry.  Between  the  last 
place  and  Ormes-Head,  it  is  broken  by  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Snowdon  range,  which  terminates  in  the 
Bay  of  Conway,  at  the  heights  of  Penmaen-niawr  and 
Penmaen-bach.4  Appearing  anow  in  the  lofty  promonto- 
ry of  Ormes-Head,  it  bounds  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Dee,  takes  a westerly  direction,  passes  by  Holywell 
and  the  upper  end  of  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  and  is  again 
broken  near  Oswestry  by  the  Ferwyn  heights.*  It  ap- 
pears a third  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llanymynecn, 
and  is  at  last  terminated  by  a line  of  primitive  mountains 
stretching  northwards  from  Radnorshire.  Schistus  occu- 
pies the  intermediate  space  between  the  calcareous  and 
primitive  ridges. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  the  shape  of  these 
mountains  indicates  the  formations  to  which  they  belong. 
The  primitive  rocks  are  craggy,  steep  and  tending  in 


W ales.  The  new  conntien  wem  Mnnrn.iiith.hire  (English,]  Mid  Breek- 
nnck.hirr,  Radnorshire,  Monlgnroeryahirr  and  Denhigh»hiit*  (Welsh). 
The  annexations  were  to  th«  three  English  counties  just  atentioned, 
and  to  all  tike  remaining  Welsh  counties.  (Ed.  Enc.  England.) — P. 

4 Great  and  Little  Rocky  Promontories. — Welsh,  pea,  head  or  head- 
land ; mam,  stone  ; mater,  great ; little. — F. 

• Berwyn  mountains. — P. 
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many  places  to  a peak  or  pointed  summit.  The  loftiest ' 
heights  are  generally  about  the  middle  of  the  chains,  i 
which  commence  and  terminate  in  abrupt  precipices. 
These  and  the  insulated  peaks  that  are  continually 
breaking  the  outline,  form  a very  distinctive  character. 
The  slate  or  schist  is  distinguishable  from  the  primitive 
heights  by  its  inferior  elevation,  and  by  the  uniformity  of 
the  hills  and  the  regularity  of  the  outline.  The  calcareous 
hills  are  much  lower  than  the  last,  more  varied  in  their 
forms,  rising  gradually  from  one  extremity,  or  terminat- 
ing abruptly  in  the  other.* 

The  nature  of  the  country  presented  many  obstacles 
to  communications,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  they 
have  been  exteuded  and  improved.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  has  been  cut  along  the  high  range  of  Snow- 
donia ; the  interior  districts  of  North  Wales  have  thus 
been  made  to  communicate  with  the  coast,  and  in  the 
same  manner  the  great  thoroughfare  from  London  to 
Dublin  by  Holyhead,  has  been  diminished  twenty-five 
miles  in  length.*1  Other  roads  that  were  formerly  almost 
impassible  in  many  places,  have  been  widened,  shorten- 
ed and  rendered  ol  easy  access  by  means  of  drains, 
arches  and  bridges,  which  havo  contributed  much  to  the 
convenience  of  travellers,  and  more  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  The  same  remarks  are  not  inapplicable  to 
the  canals,  which  shall  be  afterwards  mentioned,  for  the 
advantages  of  artificial  navigation  were  reaped  in  Eng- 
land long  before  they  were  known  in  Wales.  It  may  be 
inferred  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  difiereni  chains, 
that  the  northern  region  is  much  less  fruitful  and  popu- 
lous than  the  southern.  In  the  former,  the  produce  of 
the  land  is  little  more  than  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
frugal  inhabitants.  The  climate  is  modified  in  the  cen- 
tral! districts  by  the  height  of  the  mountains  ; near  the 
shores  on  the  south,  the  west,  and  the  north,  the  weath- 
er is  mild  but  humid  ; no  part,  however,  is  considered 
unwholesome. 

Manufacturing  industry  and  maritime  commerce  have 


* Aik  in’*  Tour  through  Wale*. 

u This  has  doubtless  reformed  tn  tha  now  Irish  road,  cut  transverse- 
lv*  aero**  the  Snowdon  range,  from  the  Menoi  bridge  to  Capel-Cerrig ■ 
The  old  Irish  road  to  Holyhead  led  from  Bangor  Ferry  around  tho 
promontory  of  renmaenmnwr  to  Conway.— P. 

c The  copper  ia  brought  from  Angle**#,  Cornwall  and  Devon.  (Ed. 
Enc.) — Copper  ia,  however,  wrought  to  a considerable  extent  in  the 
counties  of  Wicllow,  Waterford  and  Cork,  in  Ireland.— P. 

J The  following  ia  a general  view  of  the  principal  canola  in  Walea. 
t-  The  Brecknock  and  Abergavenny  canal  leave*  the  Monmouth  ca- 
nal at  Puntvpool,  and  passing  through  a tunnel,  proceeds  up  the  val- 
ley of  the  take  to  Brecknock.  Several  aide  rail-ways  extend  from  this 
canal.  Together  with  the  Monmouth  canal,  it  forms  a line  extending 
4.>  miles  from  Brecknock  to  Newport  near  the  mouth  of  the  Usk*. 
The  Brinore  rail-way,  connected  wiUi  the  Sirhowy  rail-way  in  Mon- 
mouthehire,  crosses  the  Black  Mountains  from  the  Romney  iron-works, 
in  that  county,  and  extend*  to  Brecknock,  and  thence  to  Hay  on  the 
Wye.  2.  The  Glamorganahira  (Cardiff ) canal  commences  by  a sea 
lock  for  vessels  of  300  tons,  at  Pen  north -Head,  at  tile  mouth  of  tin* 
Taff,  and  proceeds  up  the  valley  of  that  river,  by  Cardiff,  twenty-five 
miles,  to  Merthyr-Tydvil.  A rail-way  runs  parallel  to  it  up  the  same 
valley.  3.  The  Aberdare  canal  branches  off  from  the  former  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  Cynon,  nine  miles  below  Merthyr-Tydvil,  and  proceeds 
seven  and  a half  miles  north-west,  up  the  vale  of  Uie  Cynon.  to  Aber- 
dare,  whence  there  is  a communication  by  a rail- way  and  inclined 
plane  with  the  Neath  canal.  4.  The  Neath  canal  commences  ot  the 
shipping  port  of  Britton-Fenv,  four  miles  below  the  town  of  Neath, 
and  proceeds  up  the  valley  of  the  river  Neath  by  the  town,  fourteen 
miles  to  Abertergwn,  where  a rail-way  connects  it  with  the  Aberdare 
canal-  5.  The  Crumlin  canal,  on  the  west  side  of  Neath  river,  proceeds 
from  the  portal  Britton-Ferry.  three  and  a half  miles  on  a leTel.  through 
the  Crumlin  Bog,  to  New  Chapel  collieries.  It  was  the  first  canal 
opened  in  Wales.  <>.  The  Swansea  canal  proceeds  from  the  town  of 
Swansea,  about  eighteen  miles  up  the  western  side  of  the  Taafe,  to 
the  Henoyadd  lim«-woxks  in  Brecknockshire.  Several  rail-ways  com- 


been  so  much  increased  in  the  principality  within  tbe 
last  twenty  years,  that  the  population  has  increased  more 
than  a fourth  during  that  period.  Glamorganshire,  par- 
ticularly the  portion  of  it  near  the  sea,  is  so  fruitful  that 
it  is  styled  the  garden  of  Wales  ; but  if  it  has  become 
more  populous,  commercial  and  wealthy  than  anv  other 
Welsh  county,  it  must  be  attributed  less  to  it3  fertility, 
than  to  its  inexhaustible  fields  of  coal,  ironstone  and  lime. 
A considerable  quantity  of  the  coal  is  exported,  but 
enough  is  left  for  the  supply  of  the  many  iron-works  in 
the  county,  and  of  other  large  works  established  by  en- 
terprising rnen  for  the  smelting  of  copper,  which  is  con- 
veyed from  Cornwall,  North  Wales  and  Ireland.®  Mer- 
thyr-Tydvil  has  become  the  seat  of  the  principal  iron- 
works ; next  to  them  arc  those  of  Aberdare,  Neath  and 
Swansea ; and  the  metal  is  transported  along  canals  that 
communicate  with  these  places.  The  first  passes  from 
Merthyr-Tydvil  to  Pennarth  Bay  below  Cardiff,  and  a 
branch  from  Aberdare  joins  it  near  the  river  Cynon. 
The  Neath  canal  communicates  with  Briton-Ferry,  and 
the  Swansea  canal  passes  from  the  port  of  the  same 
name  into  Brecknockshire.  The  nature  of  the  country 
does  not  afford  many  facilities  for  such  works,  and  they 
could  not  have  been  constructed  without  fiequcnt  ro- 
course  to  the  expensive  and  tedious  method  of  locks  ; 
but  it  would  be  iucorrcct  to  suppose  that  these  are  the 
only  canals  ; tbe  line  of  coast  is  joined  by  others  and  by 
excellent  roads  to  the  immense  foundcries  in  the  interi- 
or.4 And  it  is  only  since  they  have  been  completed 
that  tin  was  exported  from  Cornwall,  and  that  extensive 
manufactories  of  tin-plates  were  erected  near  the  iron- 
works.® Lastly,  as  to  the  geological  position  of  the  min- 
erals, it  may  be  remarked  that  they  are  contained  in  a 
calcareous  basin,  of  which  Glamorganshire  occupies  the 
central  portion,  and  that  the  same  basin  is  not  less  than 
a hundred  miles  in  length,  and  about  twenty  in  average 
breadth/ 

Besides  the  metals>  that  have  been  already  menlion- 


mumc-ntv  with  the  collieries  along  it*  course.  The  Oystermnuth  raiW 
way  proceed*  Kmth-wmt  from  Swansea,  seven  mile*  along  the  coart, 
to  the  Oystermouth  lime-work*.  From  Llanelly,  on  the  Burry  River, 
the  Caeruiarthen shire  rail-way  extend*  fifteen  miles  through  a coal 
country  to  Llandebi*.  Beside*  the  above,  several  short  lines  of  canal 
and  rail-way  extend  to  particular  collieries,  iron  and  lime-works,  dice. 

In  North  Wales,  the  only  important  canal*  arc  the  two  branches  of 
the  Ellesmere  canal  (Bee  note  b,  p.  1219,)  one  of  which  proceeds  up  the 
valley  of  the  Dee  to  Llandisilio,  and  the  other  to  Uanymrneeh  on  tho 
Severn,  where  the  Montgomery  canal  commences,  and  proceeds  up 
that  river  twenty-five  mile*  to  Newtown.  These  canals,  particularly 
the  Dee  branch,  have  several  side  cuts  and  rail- ways  to  collieries,  iron 
and  time-works,  dec  The  Dee  branch  i*  earned  over  the  river  Dee, 
at  Pontrysjrlte,  an  an  aqueduct  100?  feel  long,  and  12l>  feet  high,  said 
to  b«  the  largest  in  the  kingdom. — P. 

* Particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Neath  and  Cardiff, — The  tin-works 
of  Melyn-Giyffydd,  four  mile*  from  Cardiff,  are  perhaps  the  largest  in 
the  kingdom  producing  not  less  than  30, (KM)  boxes  of  tin-plates  in  one 
year.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

1 The  great  coal  formation  of  South  Wales  is  included  in  a limestone 
basin,  the  form  of  which  is  an  irregular  oval.  It  extends  UK)  miles  in 
length,  from  Pontypool  on  the  east,  to  St.  Rnde'*  Bay  on  the  west,  and 
where  broadest,  from  19  to  20  miles  in  widUt ; but  in  Pembrokeshire, 
it  is  not  more  than  five  miles  broad.  It*  greatest  breadth  i*  at  Neath, 
in  Glamorganshire.  The  suoerficial  extent  of  the  basin  is  about  100 
square  miles,  containing  l*f>  feet  of  coat,  yielding,  by  Mleahtkn,  64 
million  ton*  per  square  mile.  This  basin  includes  parts  of  Monmouth- 
shire, Glamorganshire,  Brecknockshire,  ('aennarthensliire  and  Pern 
hrokeshire.  (Ed.  Enc.  Conybeare  and  Phillips,  Geol.  Eng.  and 
Wale#.)— P. 

* Minerals  ? The  southern  border  of  Brecknockshire  is  included 

within  the  great  coal  basin  of  Houth  Wales,  and  abounds  in  coal  and 
iron-ore.  Tho  basin  is  there  bounded  on  the  north  by  a belt  of  Unw- 
stone. — P. 
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ed,  copper  and  lead  are  found  in  Brecknockshire,  a coun- 
ty different  from  the  last,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  most 
mountainous  of  any  in  South  Wales,  and  also  because  it 
is  intersected  by  two  lofty  ranges,  the  one  on  the  north 
and  the  other  on  the  south.*  The  products  of  the  mines 
are  of  secondary  importance  ; still  they  are  much  more 
valuable  than  formerly.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  rent 
of  the  iron  mines  in  1711  amounted  to  L.20,  and  ini 
1807  to  L.2000 ; within  the  same  period,  and  in  the 
same  county,  the  price  of  provisions  has  been  doubled, 
and  the  price  of  labour  more  than  quadrupled.*  As  u 
pastoral  county  it  is  more  productive  than  Glamorgan- 
shire ; numerous  flocks  are  reared  on  its  hills,  and  the 
principal  branch  of  industry  consists  in  the  manufacture 
of  stockings  and  woollen  stuffs. 

Caermartlienshire  is  famed  for  its  barley  and  oats ; 
the  climate  is  less  favourable  for  wheat,  but  good  crops 
even  of  that  grain  are  raised  on  the  low  grounds.  The 
oats  are  much  more  than  sufficient  for  the  consumption, ! 
and  the  surplus  produce  is  sent  to  Bristol.  Many  oxen 
are  bred  in  the  county,  and  much  butter  is  made  for 
exportation.  Limestone  is  wrought  near  the  coast ; it 
extends  also  towards  the  Black  Mountains,*  and  the  prod- 
uce of  the  works  has  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
soil.  Large  blocks  of  marble  of  a dark  blue  colour,  and  i 
susceptible  of  a high  polish,  are  obtained  from  the  quar-  ! 
tries  in  the  parish  of  Llangyndcirn.  The  other  products  | 
are  iron,  lead  and  coal,  and  the  exportation  of  the  last  j 
substance  is  now  rendered  easy  by  means  of  a canal  that 
extends  from  the  collieries  to  Kidwelly,  a small  town  on  1 
a creek  near  the  mouth  of  the  Towy/ 

Fruitful  corn-fields,  extensive  meadows,  and  a sea  that  1 
abounds  with  fish,  are  perhaps  so  many  obstacles  to  the  1 
development  of  manufacturing  industry  in  Pembroke- 
shire. It  might  be  difficult  otherwise  to  reconcile  the  ) 
low  state  of  industry,  with  the  advantages  it  possesses  | 
for  commerce,  with  its  numerous  harbours  and  extensive 
coast.  It  may  be  added  that  the  calcareous  basin  which 
contains  the  iron  and  coal  of  South  Wales,  terminates  in 
Pembrokeshire  ; the  deptii  of  the  strata  diminishes  as 
they  approach  the  boundary,  and  their  quality  is  impair- 
ed, consequently  the  mineral  riches  of  the  county  are 
by  no  means  great. 

As  a metalliferous  county,  Cardiganshire  is  more  dis- 
tinguished, and  silver,  lead  and  copper  are  contained  in 
its  mines.  The  lead  mines  yield  a considerable  propor- 
tion of  silver ; some  of  them  not  less  than  thirty-five  or 
forty  ounces  per  ton,  and  it  appears  that  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  seventy  and  even  a hundred  ounces 
were  occasionally  obtained.  The  ore  is  also  rich  in  lead, 


■ The  northern  Tange  i*  primitive  nr  transition  ; the  southern,  which  [ 
includes  the  Vanns  or  Beacon*  of  Brecon,  comuxts  of  old  red  sand- 
■tone.— P. 

* Agricultural  Survey. 

* The  range  of  the  Black  Mountain*  extend*  from  the  eastern  part 
of  Cacrtnarth«n*hirv,  along  the  southern  border  of  Brecknock- 
«hire;— P. 

0 Kidwelly  stands  on  bolli  tide*  of  the  Le*«er  Gvvendraeth.  near  it* 
mouth.  The  Great  and  Lesser  Gwendraeth*  ore  two  small  creek* 
which  enter  the  bay  of  C-aermorthen  by  the  same  estuary. — P. 

* Welsh,  (fic+ndrarik-nur r , and  fitrmararth-Mg  or  ruclt.-  ■ (Viren,  fair  j 
<r«vfA,  frith  or  estuary,  a tract  of  sand  left  Sure  at  low  tide  ; miner,  great  ; t-ach 
or  hv.  little.  Tin,  example  illustrate*  a sinking  peculiarity  of  the  C 'elite  Ion-  j 
guap's.  especially  the  Welsh  ^ namely,  the  rhaugu  of  initud  consonants,  ac- 
cording to  the  word  preceding  in  comtnlCl ion— here.  Mod,  and  n and  b to  r. — P. 

* During  Ute  reign  of  Elisabeth,  the  mine*  were  wrought  by  a com- 
pany of  German*.  Sir  H.  Middleton  wrought  hi*  mine  in  tnc  reign 


and  about  1250  pounds  of  metal  are  extracted  from  the 
ton.  The  mines  were  in  a flourishing  condition  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  anti  from  the  profits  then  de- 
rived from  them,  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  was  enabled  to  ac- 
complish his  great  undertaking,  namely,  to  bring  the  New 
River  to  London,  and  to  confer  a lasting  benefit  on  his 
country.  Not  long  after  the  death  of  that  great  man,  the 
produce  of  the  mines  began  to  decline,  and  they  have 
since  been  gradually  neglected,  but  it  is  probable  that 
they  might  still  be  worked  with  advantage,  were  it  not 
for  the  scarcity  of  fuel.*  The  agriculture  of  the  county, 
in  common  with  that  of  most  others  in  the  principality, 
is  still  susceptible  of  much  improvement ; the  land  near 
the  coast  Is  fertilized  by  sea-weed,  and  it  is  affirmed  that 
sixty  successive  crops  of  barley  have  been  raised  on  the 
same  field. 

The  small  county  of  Radnor  forms  an  exception,  for 
although  it  may  be  more  sterile  and  less  populous  than 
any  that  has  been  mentioned,  it  is  certainly  better  culti- 
vated. The  sinuous  course  of  the  Wye  determines  its 
figure/  and  it  waters  pastoral  and  arable  vallies,  in  which 
the  land  is  good  and  the  climate  tolerable.  But  in 
most  places  the  inhabitants  have  had  to  resist  the 
effects  of  a barren  soil  and  a chilling  atmosphere. 
The  north-western  angle  forms  still  an  almost  impas- 
sable desert,  which  at  an  early  period  afforded  shelter 
to  Vortigern  after  the  direful  effects  of  his  invitation  to 
the  Saxons. 

The  county  of  Montgomery  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  principality  is  diversified  and  mountainous.  The  na- 
ture of  the  climate  and  the  soil  has  hitherto  proved  au 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the  mid- 
land, western  and  south-western  districts.  But  the  nar- 
row vallies  that  ore  enclosed  by  the  heights  yield  rich 
pasturage  and  plentiful  crops  of  corn.  The  vale  of  the 
Severn,  extending  along  the  course  of  the  river  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  fertility ; and  it  is  not  now  less  distinguished  by  its 
improved  husbandry.  The  ground  rises  from  the  same 
vale  towards  the  north-west,  and  the  heights  are  connect- 
ed with  the  ridge  that  meets  the  lofty  Pfinlimmon.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  county  is  still  better  wooded 
than  any  other  in  North  Wales ; but  the  finest  oaks  in 
Montgomeryshire  were  cut  during  the  last  war,  and 
transported  to  the  dock-yards  of  Deptford  and  Plymouth. 
The  metals  are  lead  or  galena  and  silver,*  but  the  most 
valuable  of  the  mineral  treasures,  those  at  least  that  yield 
the  greatest  revenue,  consist  in  the  slate  quarries,  of 
which  the  largest  arc  situated  near  Llangvnnog  and  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Virnwy  and  Severn.1* 


of  Jam™  I.  A Mr.  Bushel,  a distinguished  royalist,  in  tbe  time  of 
Charles  I.,  i*  said  to  have  made  immense  sum*  by  hi*  mine*.  Those 
min™  were,  however,  soon  after  exhausted  ; but  in  1600,  ntiier  mines 
were  discovered  on  the  estate  of  Gngcrtluui,  *o  rich  a*  to  have  obtain- 
ed the  appellation  of  the  Welsh  Potuai.  They  have  been,  however, 
long  neglected.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

1 The  Wye  rise*  on  the  south  aide  of  Plinlimmon  in  Montgomery- 
shire,  and  entering  Radnorshire  at  SnTon-y-Coed,  flow*  acrooa  its 
north-western  corner ; after  which  it  separate*  the  county  on  thx» 
south-west  and  south  from  Brecknockshire,  till  it  enters  Hereford- 
shire.— P. 

r There  are  several  lead  mines  in  the  county,  the  ore  of  which  is 
galena  containing  a portion  of  silver  (argentiferous  galena.)— P. 

k From  the  lofty  rocks  of  Llangynnog,  a considerable  ijuantily  of 
coarse  slates  is  obtained.  Slnte  is  also  procured  near  thojunetkm  of 
the  Firnwy  and  Severn,  and  sent  down  to  Bristol.  (Ed.  Enc.)— P. 
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The  edjecent  county  of  Merioneth,  still  more  romsn- 
tic  than  the  last,  possesses  all  the  features  of  a wild  and 
mountainous  region.  The  Berwyn  heights*  rise  above 
the  fruitful  valley  watered  by  the  Dee,  which  may  be 
traced  to  its  source  in  the  lake  of  Bala,11  almost  surround- 
ed by  hills,  and  forming  an  expanse  of  clear  and  limpid 
water.  The  lofty  tract  commences  on  the  south  of 
Bala  j*  deep  and  narrow  vallies  extend  between  the 
heights,  and  the  moors  afford  plenty  of  peat,  the  only 
fuel  in  the  county.  Cader-Idris  held  long  the  first  rank 
among  the  heights  in  Merionethshire,  but  it  appears  from 
the  trigonometrical  survey  that  it  is  only  291  d feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  while  Arran  Fowdey4  is  296S.  The 
mountains  are  rugged  and  precipitous,  and  although  their 
peaked  summits  seem  to  approach  each  other,  their  bases 
are  separated  by  intervening  spaces  of  considerable  ex- 
tent. Many  of  them  are  enlivened  with  woods,  and 
watered  by  torrents  or  cataracts.  Although  the  herbage 
is  coarse,  still  it  reaches  to  the  summits,  and  affords  pas- 
ture to  numerous  flocks.  The  high  region  is  composed 
of  granite,  porphyry  and  other  primitive  rocks  ; differ- 
ent schists  form  the  bills,  and  schistose  clay  is  found 
in  the  vallies.* 

The  rugged  and  mountainous  scenery  of  Merioneth  is 
softened  in  Denbighshire  by  a greater  extent  of  fruitful 
and  well  cultivated  land.  The  hundred  of  Yale  in  the 
northern  part/  although  hilly  and  destitute  of  trees, 
is  rich  in  pasture  and  abounds  with  oxen.  The  vale 
of  Clwyd,  commencing  in  the  centre  of  the  county, 
stretches  towards  the  sea,  a distance  of  about  twenty 
miles ; enclosed  by  mountains  on  every  side  except  the 
north,  its  breadth  varies  from  three  to  eight  miles.  It  is 
remarkablo  for  its  fertility,  cultivation  reaches  to  a con- 
siderable height/  and  it  is  studded  with  towns,  villages 
and  country  houses.  The  Dee  passes  along  fruitful 
meadows  on  the  south-eastern  confines,  and  the  cheese 
exported  from  them  is  not  inferior  to  any  from  the  neigh- 
bouring couDty  of  Cheshire.  The  other  products  are 
com  and  cattle,  while  wool  forms  the  material  of  the 
staple  manufacture.  Lead  is  found  on  the  eastern  bor- 
ders ; iron  ore  is  dug  on  the  Rualionh  hills,  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  Berwyn  ridge  ; and  coal,  another  product 
of  the  same  county,  is  rendered  available  for  the  smell- 
ing of  the  ore. 

Flintshire,  a small  stripe,  more  level  than  the  rest  of 


, * The  Berwyn  or  Ferwyn  mountains  fB«rwyn  ; by  initial  mutation, 
Ferwyn, as  Mynydd  Ferny it,  mountain  of  Berwyn,]  extending  from  east 
to  west  along  the  borders  of  Denbighshire,  Montgomeryshire  and  Me- 
rionethshire. They  consist  of  argillite. — P. 

b The  Dee  rises  from  two  sources  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
near  the  side*  of  the  Arran  mountains.  These,  after  uniting  and 
passing  through  the  lake  of  Pemblemeer  (Bala  pool,)  run  north-east- 
erly into  Denbighshire.  (Ed.  Ear.)—  P. 

* The  Berwyn  mountains  extend  along  the  southern  side  of  the  val- 

ley of  the  Dee.  A higher  chain,  including  the  summits  of  Cader-Idris 
and  the  Antni,  extends  in  a north  end  north-easterly  direction,  from 
the  coast  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  nearly  to  its  northern  ex- 
tremity.—P.  J 

« Properly,  Aran  Vowddfwv — .Iran  is  a Welsh  word  signifying 
height  or  alpine  summit.  There  are  other  mountains  in  the  same 
nnM.bemng  the  name,  vix.  Aran  Renllyn,  Aran-nig,  Arc. — P. 

• TTie  mountains  consist  principally  of  granite,  porphyry,  and  other 
uiutrstified  rocks.  The  secondary  hills  are  composed  of  mixed  echis- 
tue;  the  valleys  contain  schistoae  clay,  and  the  level  parts  of  the 

with  peat  earth.  (Ed.  Enc.)— The  range  including 
Cader-Idris,  and  a mountainous  tract,  connected  with  the  Snowdon 
range,  and  occupying  the  central  portion  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
county,  is  marked  in  Conybeare  and  Phillips'  map,  ss  sienite  and  trap 
(nnnuuve  or  transition.)  The  remainder  of  the  county  is  marked  in 
the  same  map,  as  graywaeke  and  clay -slate  (argillite,)— P. 


Wales,  is  watered  by  many  streams,  and  varied  by  hills 
passing  into  rallies.  The  low  tract  near  the  Dee  coo- 
stats  of  a clayey  soil,  fruitful  in  com  and  well  stocked 
with  wood.  But  the  heights  near  the  estuary  of  the  river 
extend  in  a direction  parallel  to  its  course,  and  decline 
on  the  opposite  side  into  the  rich  vale  of  Mold,  from 
which  wheat  and  other  sorts  of  grain  are  sent  to  Liver- 
pool. The  commerce  of  the  county  is  derived  from  its 
metals  it  supplies  Chester  with  coal,  which  was  former- 
ly exported  to  Ireland.  Rich  mines  of  lead  and  calamine 
are  wrought  beneath  the  barren  surface  of  the  hills. 
Some  of  the  lead  ore  contains  a small  proportion  of  silver, 
and  several  thousand  ounces  of  silver  nave  been  annually 
exported  from  Flintshire  to  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
Sheffield  and  Birmingham.11 

The  Snowdonian  range  runs  in  an  unbroken  line  across 
Caernarvonshire,  the  most  mountainous  of  the  Welsh 
counties,  and  the  ridge,  which  it  forms  from  Traeth- 
mawr  to  Penmaen-mawr,  is  varied  by  conical  peaks,  that 
have  been  compared  to  the  needles  of  the  Alps.1  Of 
these,  the  highest  or  the  famed  Snowdon  reaches  to  the 
height  of  3570  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
others  descend  gradually  on  cither  side  of  it.  This  lofty 
region  abounds  in  precipices,  deep  ravines,  lakes  and 
moors ; but  it  is  now  destitute  of  trees,  the  climate  is 
bleak  and  piercing,  and  the  character  of  desolation  is  im- 
pressed on  its  romantic  scenery.  Tl,e  extremity  of  tho 
chain,  or  Penmaen-mawr,  which  it  has  been  observed, 
was  formerly  impassable,  is  now  traversed  by  a secure 
road,  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  that  lashes 
the  base  of  the  mountain.  A narrow  pass  between  the 
same  height  and  Penmaen-bach,  leads  to  the  long  and 
narrow  vale  of  Conway,  equally  romantic  and  beautiAil ; 
clothed  with  woods,  corn  fields  and  rich  pastures,  and 
forming  a fine  contrast  to  the  bleak  heights  that  tower 
above  it.  The  minerals  of  the  county  are  not  without 
importance  ; a considerable  revenue  is  derived  from  the 
slato  quarries,  and  copper  is  the  most  valuable  of  the 
metals  in  the  Snowdon  chain.  The  country  is  better 
adapted  for  the  rearing  of  cattle  than  the  culture  of  grain, 
and  its  wealth  consists  in  its  oxen,  sheep  and  goats.  The 
life  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  rural  districts  resembles  that 
of  the  mountaineers  in  Switzerland.  In  the  month  of 
May  they  leave  the  vallies,  and  drive  their  herds  and 
flocks  to  the  mountains,  where  they  reside  during  the 

r 141  is  a small  hilly  district  between  the  upper  part  of  the  vale  of 
Clwyd  on  the  west,  and  Wrexham  on  the  eait ; including  Vole  Cruets 
and  the  sources  of  the  river  Alen.  (Camden’s  Britannia.) — P. 

< It  is  in  a high  state  of  cultivation,  and  is,  moreover,  naturally  very 
fertile.  (Ed.  Enc.)— P.  * 

h Ruabon.  (Cye.  Ed.  Enc.)— The  iron  works  and  collieries  near 
Ruabon  Brook,  are  connected  l*y  a rail-road  with  the  Ellesmere  canal, 
at  Pontcysylte.  (Ed.  Enc.)— P. 

1 The  importance  of  Flintshire  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  its 
mineral  productions ; of  these,  the  lead  mines  in  ths  vicinity  of  Holy* 
well  are  the  most  valuable.  (Ed.  Enc.)— P. 

k The  geological  position  of  the  metals  in  Flintshire  has  been  accu- 
rals ly  determined  by  the  celebrated  Pennant,  a native  of  the  county 

1 The  Snowdon  range  extends  from  north-east  to  south-west  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  countv,  from  Penmaenmawr  on  the  bay  of 
Conway,  to  Aberdaron  Bay.  The  range  makes  a curve  to  the  south- 
east near  the  centre  of  the  county,  where  the  highest  peaks  are  ritu. 
ated,  and  thence  communicates  with  the  mountains  of  Merioneth- 
shire. This  range  consists  of  sienite  and  trap,  like  that  of  Cader-Idris. 
Traeth-mawr  and  Traelh-boch  (Great  and  Little  Friths)  are  two  inlets 
at  the  head  of  Cardigan  Bay,  which  are  bare  at  low  tide,  leaving  dry  a 
large  tract  of  sands.  In  1807,  the  former,  consisting  of  3500  acres,  was 
granted  by  the  crown  for  embankment,  and  in  IrcO,  3000  acres  bad 
Been  recovered. — P. 
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summer,*  and  subsist  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  the  dairy. 
In  autumn  they  return  to  the  vallies,  and  in  winter  they 
manufacture  from  the  wool  of  their  sheep,  the  coarse 
cloth  which  they  wear.  The  Menai  Straits  separate 
Caernarvonshire  from  the  Isle  of  Anelesea,  which  is  also 
included  in  the  Welsh  counties ; but  both  arc  now  united 
by  one  of  the  wonders  of  modern  art.*  The  properties 
of  the  catenary  / which  afforded  a subject  of  intellectual 
research  or  speculation  to  mathematicians,  were  discov- 
ered long  before  it  was  imagined  that  it  could  be  applied 
to  practical  purposes,  or  before  a chain  describing  the 
same  curve  was  extended  over  the  arm  of  the  sea  that 
separates  Anglesea  from  the  rest  of  Wales.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  piers,  or  points  of  suspension,  is  equal 
to  580  feet,  and  ilie  height  from  the  surface  of  the 
water,  to  100.  The  chains,4  all  made  of  wrought  iron, 
are  fastened  to  vertical  rods,  of  which  the  ends  are  bolt- 
ed in  iron  sleepers  or  transverse  bars.  There  are  1 1 1 of 
these  sleepers,  in  each  of  which  four  vertical  rods  are 
fixed,  making  the  total  number  of  rods  amount  to  four 
hundred  and  forty-four.  The  road-ways  consist  of  two 
carriage  lines,  each  twelve  feet  broad,  and  a foot-path 
between  them,  four  feet  wide,  and  enclosed  by  iron  rail- 
ings, to  secure  passengers  from  accidents.*  This  stu- 
pendous work,  almost  as  remarkable  for  its  solidity  as 
for  its  novelty,  and  which  is  likely  to  perpetuate  the 
name  of  Telford/  was  opened  on  the  30th  January, 
1826,  by  the  Ixmdon  and  Holyhead  mail-coach  crossing 
it  with  the  bags  for  Dublin.  On  the  first  of  February, 
the  first  three-masted  vessel  sailed  under  the  bridge  with 
all  her  spars  up,  and  her  top-masts  cleared  twelve  feet 
and  a half  below  the  centre  of  the  road-way.*  While 
this  great  work  was  in  progress,  its  accomplishment  was 
considered  doubtful  or  hopeless  by  many  ; but  the  end 
for  which  it  was  erected  has  now  been  attained,  and  the 
communications  from  London  to  Dublin  by  Holyhead 
are  no  longer  retarded  by  the  inconvenient  ferry  of  Ban- 
gor. The  part  of  Anglesea  bordering  on  the  Menai  is 
covered  with  thick  woods ; at  no  great  distance  in  the 
interior,  the  scene  changes  into  a naked  tract,  destitute 
of  trees,  but  fruitful  in  com,  varied  by  hills  and  watered 
by  many  streams.  Grain  and  cattle  are  the  principal 
agricultural  produce,  and  it  appears  that  about  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  nearly  3000  oxen  were  annually 
sent  to  England  ; the  number  has  since  been  increased  to 
fifleen  or  twenty  thousand.*  The  coasts  are  well  provided 

* They  reside  during  the  luimner  in  knfod-tni,  or  summer  dairy 
house*.  as  the  farmer*  of  the  Swim  Alp*  do  in  their  sen**#.  (Ed. 
Enc.)— — Hu  fod  or  harod  (Welsh.)  a rummer  dwelling,  a dairy  •,  f«, 
houses,  (tdur.  of  ty,  a house.) — P. 

k The  Menai  bridge — a chain  or  suspension  bridge. — P. 

* The  Catenarian  Curve  (Gstmsria)  is  the  figure  which  a heavy 
chain  or  rope  assumes,  when  suspended  at  its  two  extremities.  This, 
when  inverted,  is  the  proper  form  fbr  an  arch, — P. 

J There  are  four  chains,  from  each  of  which  a vertical  rod  descends 
to  each  sleeper. — P. 

* Historical  Description  of  the  Menai  Bridge,  by  Dr.  Pringle. 

' The  bridge  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Telford.  He  was  first  com- 
missioned by  the  government  in  1010,  and  in  1811,  he  reported  his 
plana  and  estimate.— P. 

« Historical  Description  of  the  Menai  Bridge,  by  Dr.  Pringle. 

* It  sends  annually  several  thousand  head  of  cattle  to  the  English 
market.  They  are  driven  to  the  port  of  Aethwy,  the  principal  ferry 
to  Caernarvonshire,  and  are  there  compelled  to  swim  across  the  Me- 
nai. (Ed.  Enc .) — This  was  before  Uic  construction  of  ths  Menai 

Sito.-P. 

1 Found  in  ths  stratum  of  earth  that  cover*  the  copper  or*.  (Ed. 
Eoc_)-P. 

* Fifty-seven  ounce*.  (Rees’  Cye.  Ed.  Ene.V— P. 

1 The  coal  formation  of  Anglo##*,  which  is  of  vsry  snail  extent,  lies 


with  harbours,  and  the  neighbouring  seas  are  abundant- 
ly stocked  with  fish.  The  metals  are  not  the  least  val- 
uable products.  Copper  ore  was  found  within  a few 
feet  ol  the  surface,  not  in  veins,  but  in  a continuous 
mass  sixty  feet  deep,  over  a large  portion  of  the  Parys 
mountain.  The  quantity  formerly  obtained  varied  from 
40,000  to  80,000  tons;  but  of  late  years  it  has  been 
greatly  reduced.  Lead  ore,  another  of  the  products/ 
yields  from  six  to  ten  hundredweights  per  ton, and  from 
a ton  of  ore  thirty-seven  ounces*  of  silver  may  be  ex- 
tracted. The  other  minerals  are  coal  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mahreath,1  excellent  millstones,  which  are  ob- 
tained from  different  quarries,  and  green  marble  not  un- 
like the  verd-antique  of  the  Romans.  The  greatest  length 
of  the  island  from  north-west  to  south-east  is  more  than 
twenty  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  about  eighteen  ; 
the  circumference  is  not  less  than  eighty,  and  the  area 
is  said  to  be  equal  to  320  square  miles. 

To  regulate  the  administration  of  justice,  Wales  has 
been  divided  into  four  circuits,  in  each  of  which  the  as- 
sizes are  held  twice  a year.  The  first,  or  the  circuit  of 
Chester,  comprehends,  besides  the  English  county  of  the 
same  name  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  the  W’elsh  coun- 
ties of  Flint,  Denbigh  and  Montgomery.  The  second, 
or  the  northern  circuit,  includes  the  counties  of  Anglesea, 
Caernarvon  and  Merioneth.  The  third,  or  the  south- 
eastern, extends  over  those  of  Radnor,  Brecon  and 
Glamorgan.  The  last,  or  the  south-western,  compre- 
hends those  of  Pembroke,  Cardigan  and  Caermarthen.* 
As  to  the  ecclesiastical  polity,  the  principality  is  under 
the  province  of  York,*  and  is  divided  into  the  dioceses 
of  St.  David's,  Bangor,  Landaff  and  St.  Asaph. 

We  shall  principally  confine  our  remarks  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Welsh  towns  to  the  capitals,  and  the  few 
places  that  are  distinguished  by  the  industry’  of  the  in- 
habitants ; and  it  may  here  be  observed  that  all  the 
counties  except  those  of  Glamorgan,  Merioneth  and 
Anglesea,  derive  their  name  from  their  capitals. 

Cardiff,  the  chief  town  of  Glamorganshire,  is  situated 
on  theTaff,  the  banks  of  which  are  united  by  a hand- 
some bridge.  The  harbour  of  Pennarth,  on  the  banks 
of  the  same  river,  and  about  three  miles  lower  down/  is 
considered  a dependence  of  the  town.  It  receives  ves- 
sels of  the  largest  burden,  and  those  of  three  hundred 
tons  sail  up  to  Cardiff.^  It  may  be  affirmed  without  ex- 
aggeration that  additional  buildings  have  altered  the  ap- 

in  a valley  that  crosses  the  island,  from  north-east  to  south-west,  par- 
allel to  the  Menai,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  This  valley  is 
bordered  by  parallel  belts  of  limestone,  and  in  ths  hollow,  coal  haa 
been  wrought  near  the  Maltraeth  estuary  (on  ths  south-west  coast,) 
and  probably  extends  throughout  the  valley.  Besides  this  coal  formation, 
and  Its  surrounding  belt  of  mountain  limestone,  there  are  two  tracts  of 
stenite  and  trap  on  ths  Menai,  (one  opposite  Bangor,  and  ths  other  at  its 
southern  entrance/)  and  a small  tract  of  old  red  sandstone  on  the  shore 
of  Conway  Bay.  The  mountain  limestone  is  bounded  on  the  north-west 
by  a belt  of  old  rod  sandstone.  All  the  rest  of  the  island,  to  the  north-west, 
is  transition,  consisting  of  graywacke  and  argillite,  with  a small  tract 
of  granite,  near  its  southern  border,  and  a belt  of  serpentine  crossing  it 
near  the  north- western  extremity.  (Conybeare  and  Phillips.)—  P. 

® la  Myers'  Geog.  (Ittti,)  Wale*  is  divided  into  four  circuits,  in 
which  the  counties  are  arranged  as  in  the  text.  The  two  first  circuits 
ar*  called  the  northeasts  rn  and  north-western.  Che  shir*,  ns  a coun- 
ty palatine,  is  not  included  in  any  c ire  nit. — P. 

• The  province  of  Canterbury.  (Pinkerton.  Mysm.y—  P. 

• At  the  mouth  of  the  river. Pennarth  (Eng.  Bear  s Head,)  from 

pm.  head,  and  ortk,  bear. — P. 

f Vessels  of  300  tons  ascend  to  the  ouay  of  Cardiff,  by  the  Glamor- 
ganshire canal,  which  has  been  so  far  deepened  for  that  purpose.  This 
canal  terminates  in  a floating  sea  dock  in  the  Severn,  at  Pennarth 
Point.  (Rees'  Cye.) — P. 
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p earn  nee  of  the  town,  and  that  the  pursuits  of  the  inhab-  I 
Hants  have  been  changed,  siocc  the  Cardiff  canal  was 
completed.  It  extends  from  Merthyr-Tydvil,  a distance  j 
of  twenty-five  miles,  and  the  head  of  it  is  603  feet  i 
higher  than  the  tide-lock  at  Cardiff*  An  immense  j 

auantity  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  is  thus  conveyed  from 
ie  works  to  the  town,  and  onwards  to  Pcnnarih,  whence 
it  is  shipped  for  different  parts  of  England.  From  other 
extensive  works  not  more  than  four  miles  from  the  town, b 
30,000  boxes  of  tin  plates  are  annually  exported  to  j 
Bristol.*  It  appears  then  that  the  capital  of  Glamor-  j 
ganshirc  is  now  a place  of  commerce,  but  it  was  chiefly  j 
known  during  the  middle  ages  on  account  of  a fortified  j 
castle,  where  Henry  the  First  confined  his  own  brother, J 
the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  and  where  he  died  after  i 
an  imprisonment  of  twenty-six  years. 

It  is  further  evident  that  the  recent  prosperity  of  the 
same  place  must  be  attributed  in  a great  degree  to  the 
products  of  the  iron-works.  Hut  the  same  remark  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  of  South  Wales.  The  rela- 
tive importance  of  that  part  of  the  principality  and 
of  the  county  of  Monmouth,  has  within  a recent  period 
been  much  increased  by  the  great  number  of  new,  and 
by  the  enlargement  of  old  works.  These  works  extend 
in  a line  of  about  twenty-five  miles  long,  in  the  direction 
of  north-west  and  south-east,  and  they  yield  annually 
between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  tons  of  iron. 
The  works  at  Hirwain  in  Brecknockshire  and  at  Aber- 
dare  in  Glamorganshire  form  the  western  points  ; on  the 
east  of  them  are  situated  the  important  works  and  the  < 
populous  neighbourhood  of  Merthyr-Tydvil ; from  the  ■ 
last  place  a chain  of  furnaces  is  formed  by  the  works  of 
JDowlais,  Romney,  Tredegar,  Sirhowey,  Beaufort,  ISant- 
y-Glo,  Blaenafon,  the  Vorteg,  Abersychan  and  Poni-y- 
Pool,  where  the  mineral  range  terminates.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  indicate  more  fully  the  site  of  Merthyr-Tyd- 
vil, at  no  very  remote  period  an  obscure  village,  now  by 
the  industry  and  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,  the  first 
town  in  Wales.®  It  is  situated  in  the  same  county  as 
Cardiff,  on  the  northern  borders,  on  the  bank  of  the  same 
river,  and  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles  from  its  source. 
But  the  houses  are  still  mean,  dirty  and  irregularly  built ; 
in  most  places  they  are  not  connected  by  streets,  and 
the  market-place  is  ill  adapted  for  the  business  that  is 
transacted  in  it.  Landaff/  at  no  great  distance  from 
Cardiff,  resembles  a village  more  than  the  seat  of  a dio- 
cese. The  ancient  part  of  its  cathedral  may  be  consid- 
ered a fine  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  but  it  ac- 
cords ill  with  the  modern  part,  which  resembles  a Gre- 
cian building.  An  excellent  road,  about  thirty-nine 
miles  in  length,  leads  from  Cardiff*  to  Neath,  a port  that 

* Th«  expense  of  the  work  amounted  to  L-oOU/XH).  (C.  Dupin, 
Force  Commercial*.) 

•*  The  tin-works  of  Melyn-GryflTydd.—P. 

• Capper's  Topog.  Diet. 

4 Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy. — 1\ 

* Population,  92,003,  in  1031. — P. 

f Properly,  LlawdaflT— the  church  on  the  TnfT.  The  word  llan,  pre- 
fixed to  many  Welsh  name#,  Dignifies  church  or  church-town.— -r. 

t On  the  Lower  Taafe  (Taff,  Taw,  Tawey,  or  Towy)— a fixer 
which  rises  in  the  south  part  of  Brecknockshire,  and  flow*  southerly, 
across  Glamorganshire,  into  the  bay  of  Swansea.  The  town  is  called, 
from  it*  position  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Aberlaw,  by  the  Welsh. 
The  name  of  the  river,  variously  modified,  is  common  to  many  rivers 
in  South  Wales,  It  is  said  to  signifv  a stream  or  river. — P. 

* UMRM.la  1«31.— P. 

‘ This  is  a mistake  — Caermarthen  stands  on  another  river  Towy, 
which  rises  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Cardiganshire,  and  flows 


| admits  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons,  and  built  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  throws  itself  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood into  the  bay  of  Swansea.  But  the  town  of 
Swansea  on  the  last  mentioned  bay,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Towy,*  is  the  most  considerable  port  in  the  coun- 
ty ; and  the  commerce,  industry  and  number  of  its  inhab- 
itants'* render  it  better  entitled  than  Cardiff  to  the  rank 
5 of  capital.  The  products  of  the  county  arc  conveyed  to 
it  by  several  canals,  which  account  in  some  degree  for 
its  rapid  extension  and  for  its  present  trade  in  coal,  iron, 
i limestone  and  other  articlos.  To  facilitate  that  trade, 
the  harbour  has  been  enlarged,  :tone  piers  have  been 
erected,  the  river  has  been  deepened,  and  obstructions 
have  been  removed  from  its  entrance  into  the  sea.  The 
establishments  of  industry  are  potteries,  iron-lbunderies 
and  several  large  copper-houses,  in  which  more  than  fifty 
thousand  tons  of  ore  are  annually  smelted. 

If  wo  ascend  the  last  river,’  we  may  arrive  at  the 
county  town  of  Caermarthen,  which  is  adorned  with  a 
handsome  stone  bridge  of  sixteen  arches. k It  boasts  of 

a high  antiquity,  ana  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  occupies  the  site  of  MariHunum , a town  of  the 
Demateca .*  It  was  once  fortified  with  walls  and  a strong 
castle,  of  which  the  gate  only  remains ; it  is  long  since 
the  rest  of  the  building  was  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  a county  gaol,  a modern  edifice  of  hewn  stone,  now 
rises  on  the  nlace  where  the  old  fortress  stood.  It  is  al- 
so a place  of  considerable  industry  and  trade  ; the  first 
is  directed  to  the  products  of  the  mines,  that  are  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood,1*  and  the  second  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  river,  which  is  navigable  to  vessels  of  three 
hundred  tons.  The  same  town  is  the  supposed  birth- 
place of  the  famous  Merlin.  A hill  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Merlin's  hill,  and  a 
rock  on  the  brow  of  it  forms  Merlin’s  chair,  on  which  he 
is  said  to  have  proclaimed  his  prophecies.  Not  more 
than  fifteen  miles  to  the  south-east,  and  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  county,  is  situated  the  flourishing  town 
of  Llanelly,  where  a neighbourhood  abounding  with  coal 
and  iron,  has  given  rise  to  extensive  manufactures.  The 
harbour  on  the  estuary  of  the  Loughor*  has  in  conse- 
quence been  much  improved,  and  numerous  rail-roads 
passing  in  different  directions  into  the  interior  facilitate 
the  conveyance  of  the  mineral  products. 

Continuing  our  journey  along  the  coast,  wo  arrive  at 
the  county  town  of  Pembroke,  which  is  built  on  a neck 
of  land  that  bounds  the  small  estuary  of  Down-Pool,®  a 
branch  of  Milford-Haveo.  Although  in  antiquity  it  may 
rival  Caermarthen,  it  is  much  inferior  to  it  in  commerce 
and  industry.  An  ancient  castle  on  a high  rock  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  town,  forms  a grand  object, 

' south-westerly,  through  the  centre  uf  C-aermarthenshire,  into  the  boy 
j of  Caenuarthen . — P. 

k There  is  a long  narrow  bridge  over  the  Towy,  of  aix  arches,  with 
I other  four  in  the  parapet  at  the  south  end,  to  allow  the  water  to  pass 
when  the  river  ia  swollen.  (Ed.  Enr..)-I\ 

! 1 Caermarthen — the  Maridunum  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Carr-ryrddin 

of  the  Britons.  (F.d.  Enc.) — Mnridunmm  woa  the  chief  town  of  lbs 
Dnruitt,  who  occupied  the  three  south-western  counties  of  Wale*. 
(Martiniere,  Diet.  Geng.)— (.’ser-ryrrfWm  (Caer-mardhin)  is  a Welsh 
word,  signifying  the  fortress  of  Merlin  (Welsh,  Mt/rddu *.)— P. 

"The  principal  manufactures  are  thuee  of  tin-plate  and  cut- 
iron.  (Ea.  Enn.)-—P. 

■ The  Lourbor  is  the  boundary  between  Caermarthen  and  Glamor- 
ganshire*. Its  estuary,  called  also  Burry  River,  forms  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Caermarthen  Bay. — P. 

* On  a neck  of  land,  that  divides  the  estuary  of  Down-Pool.  It  ter- 
minates on  ths  west,  in  the  rock  on  which  the  castle  is  situated. — P. 
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even  in  its  present  dilapidated  state.  It  is  now  useless 
as  a place  of  strength,  nut  at  so  late  a period  as  the  civil 
wars,  it  was  taken  by  Cromwell  after  a siege  of  consid- 
erable duration.  It  was  built  by  Arnulph  do  Montgom- 
ery, in  the  time  of  William  Rufus,  and  the  cavern  of 
Wogan  beneath  its  ancient  chapel,  is  remarkable  for  an 
echo  that  repeats  several  syllables.  Mil  ford- Haven,  a 
bay  surrounded  by  mountains,  cutting  deeply  into  the 
land,  and  resembling  a lake  from  its  placid  waters,  has 
been  already  described ; but  it  may  be  remarked  that  in 
consequence  of  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  1790,  a 
town  of  the  same  name  was  founded  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  bay,  about  six  miles  to  the  north  of  Pembroke." 
As  its  foundation  dates  from  so  rucent  a period,  it  may 
be  easily  inferred  that  it  is  well  and  uniformly  built,  and 
although  its  commerce  is  not  yet  considerable,  it  is  likely 
ere  long  to  be  extended,  because  it  possesses  many  ad- 
vantages in  its  situation  at  the  south-west  point  of  Wales, 
and  in  a harbour  as  commodious  as  any  in  Britain,  and 
which,  with  its  numerous  creeks,  inlets  and  roadsteads, 
may  contain  in  security  a thousand  ships.  The  distin- 
guished author  of  the  commercial  resources  of  Great 
Britain"  observes  that  Milford-Haven  may  become  a very  , 
important  place,  whenever  England  engages  in  a war  | 
with  America,  or  whenever  the  state  of  Ireland  calls  for  j 
active  vigilance  by  sea.  Such  events,  however  much  ■ 
they  might  be  deplored,  are  not  unlikely  to  increase  the  I 
naval  or  military  importance,  and  add  to  the  number  of  |! 
government  establishments  in  the  town ; but  it  is  not  ij 
likely  by  such  means  to  become  a commercial  port.  It  ; 
is  now  one  of  the  royal  docks ; it  has  its  dry  docks,  aud  ! 
thirteen  building  slips,  from  which  the  vessels  are  sent 
with  ballast  to  Plymouth  to  bo  rigged  and  fitted  out.b 

The  metropolitan  see  of  Wales  was  translated  from 
Caerleon  to  St.  Davjd’s  on  the  promontorv  of  the  same 
name,  the  Caput  Octopitarum  of  the  Romans.  St. 
David’s,  although  a city,  does  not  contain  3000  inhabit- 
ants, and  nothing  can  bo  more  mean  and  squalid  than  its 
appearance.  The  cathedral,  once  visited  by  noble  and 
royal  pilgrims,  is  an  edifice  of  mixed  architecture,  in 
which  the  Gothic  predominates.  A leek,  the  plant  of 
the  saint  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  is  worn  by  the  inhab- 
itants on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  ; and  although  it 
might  be  difficult  to  account  correctly  for  so  singular  an 
emblem,  Welsh  theologians  have  assigned  to  it  different  i. 
and  contradictory  meanings. 

The  port  and  county  town  of  Cardigan  gives  its  name 
to  a large  gulf,d  which  is  broken  by  severafsmall  bays  or 
harbours,  and  by  the  Acron,e  the  Yslwitli,  the  RheidoK  ' 
and  other  streams  formed  by  brooks  that  are  shallow  in 
dry  weather,  but  swollen  by  rains  into  impetuous  tor-  i 
rents,  that  lay  waste  the  vallies  in  their  course.  The 

* Baron  C.  Duron. 

6 It  ho*  an  establishment  of  mail  packets  to  Waterford  in  Ireland,  i 
A colony  nf  Quakers  from  Nantucket,  have  erected  a quay,  and  form-  1 
ed  au  establishment  for  the  southern  whale  fishery. — P. 

* Oftoftitamm  Fromontorium.  (Martini* re.) — P. 

4 7 he  Bay  of  Cardigan — opening  between  the  south -western  point 
of  Caernarvonshire,  and  the  north-western  point  of  Pembroke- 
shire.— P, 

* The  Avon—*  small  river  in  Merionethshire,  passing  by  Dolgally, 
and  entering  the  sea  near  Barmouth.— P. 

1 The  Rydol  or  Rhyddn!.  This  river  and  the  Ystwith  enter  the  sea 
by  the  some  estuary  in  Cardiganshire. — P. 

4 Called  also  Tivey,  Tivy,  Taw,  Taff  and  Tave— in  Welsh,  Teiri. 
(See  note  *,  p.  12ft*.)  The  town  is  called  by  the  Welsh,  from  its  situa-  1 
tioa,  .ibfrtcici — the  word  <i ktr  signifying  a rivrr’e  mouth  or  haven.  Ji 
The  Tivy  rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cardiganshire,  and  below  Lian- 


lown  is  built  on  a steep  bank  about  two  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Teivey,*  which  is  crossed  by  a bridge  of 
seven  arches.  Once  a place  of  considerable  extent,  it 
was  surrounded  with  walls,  and  defended  by  a strong 
castle  now  in  ruins.  It  carries  on  an  active  commerce 
with  different  parts  of  England  and  Ireland ; and  al- 
though the  burden  of  the  largest  vessels  that  pass  its 
bur  at  spring  tide,  does  not  exceed  300  tons,  it  finds 
trade  for  more  than  10,000  tons  of  shipping. 

Brecon  or  Brecknock,  the  capital  of  Brecknockshire, 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ilondey  and  the  Uske, 
the  last  of  which  is  crossed  by  one  bridge,  and  the  for- 
mer by  three.  It  contained  4190  inhabitants  in  1821, 
and  ten  years  afterwards  the  number  amounted  to  5026. 
It  had  a castle  and  a monastery  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  First,1*  but  of  the  former,  a single  tower’  and  part  of 
the  walls  are  all  that  remain.  The  same  tower  has  been 
converted  into  an  armoury,  in  which  fifteen  thousand 
stand  of  arms,  and  fifteen  hundred  swords,  arc  arranged 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  arms  in  the  tower  of  London. 
It  is  supposed  that  nearly  half  of  the  inhabitants  arc  en- 
gaged in  trade  or  manufactures,  and  the  latter  consists 
principally  of  cloth,  hats  and  stockings.  Old  and  New 
Radnor,  situated  in  a narrow  pass  between  two  high  con- 
ical hills,  about  two  miles  distant  from  each  other,  are 
too  insignificant  to  require  any  particular  notice.  It  may 
be  remarked,  however,  that  although  the  assizes  are  no 
longer  held  in  New  Radnor,  it  still  returns  a representa- 
tive. It  is  mentioned  as  a strong  place  in  early  times, 
and  the  destruction  of  its  walls  and  castle  is  attributed 
to  Owen  Glendowcr.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Pres- 
teigne, the  Welsh  Llanandrew,k  on  the  borders  of  Here- 
fordshire, and  if  it  be  not  the  nominal,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered the  real  capital  of  the  county,  for  it  is  better 
built  and  more  flourishing  than  Radnor.  « 

A castle  rising  on  a lofty  rock  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Severn,1  is  seen  from  a great  distance ; it  was  built 
by  the  conoueror,  and  it  became  the  scene  of  various  ac- 
tions in  subsequent  reigns.  At  so  late  a period  as  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First,  it  was  garrisoned  for  the 
king  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who  abandoned  it 
on  the  approach  of  the  parliamentary  army,  and  it  was 
soon  afterwards  dismantled.  Such  is  the  stale  of  Mont- 
gomery Castle,  still  imposing  in  its  ruins.  The  town  of 
Montgomery  is  neatly  built,  but  small,  and  gowise  re- 
markable for  any  branch  of  industry  or  trade."  Welsh- 
pool, near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county,  and  in 
the  picturesque  vale  of  the  Severn,"  is  the  principal  place 
of  trade  in  Montgomeryshire,  and  the  great  mart  for  the 
flannels  which  are  manufactured  in  the  town,  and  in  the 
mountainous  country  near  the  sources  of  the  river.®  The 
small  and  picturesque  town  of  Machynlleth  in  the  same 

tader  (Eng.  St.  Ptier't,)  forma  th«  boundary  between  that  county, 
and  those  of  CaermarUien  and  Pembroke.— P. 

h It*  castle  wa*  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Uake  are  the  ruins  of  a Benedictine  priory,  and  on  the  east  of  the  town 
is  a collegial*  church,  once  a Dominican  priory.  (Ed-  Enc.)—  P._ 

1 Called  Ely  tower,  from  Morton,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  wa*  confined 
thereby  Richard  III. — P. 

* Andrew's  church — Eng.  St.  /hu/rcir*.— P. 

1 It  stand*  on  a high  projecting  rock,  at  th*  extremity  of  a hill  on 
the  north  side  of  the  town  of  Montgomery. — P. 

“ By  mean*  of  its  canal,  it  now  carries  on  an  extensive  import  and 
export  trade  with  Chester.  (Ed.  Enc.)— P. 

“ It  i*  situated  about  a mile  west  of  the  Severn,  and  is  connected  by 
a side  cut  with  the  Montgomery  canal. — P. 

* The  principal  manulactories  for  flannels  are  within  twenty  miles 
round  Welshpool.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 
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county,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Dovey,  is  famed  in  his- 
tory as  the  place  where  Owen  Glendower  was  crowned 
king  of  Wales  in  1402. 

It  has  been  seen  that  almost  all  the  towns  in  the  prin- 
cipality are  crowned  by  the  mins  of  ancient  castles. 
Tnose  of  Denbigh  Castle,  with  its  vast  enclosure  on  the 
top  of  a hill,  form  a striking  object  above  the  romantic 
town  of  the  same  name  in  the  vale  of  Clwyd.  It  resem- 
bles Flint,  the  chief  town  of  an  adjoining  county,  in 
the  style  of  its  houses,  recalling  the  period  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  in  the  circumstance  that  both  of  them  are  over- 
topped by  ancient  fortresses.  But  Flint  Castle  rises  on 
a solitary  rock  in  a marsh  on  the  Dee,  which  washes  its 
walls  at  high  tides.  It  is  known  as  the  place  where  the 
unfortunate  Richard  the  Second  was  seised  by  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  afterwards  Henry  the  Fourth,  to  whom  he 
turrendered  his  crown.  Both  Denbigh  and  Flint  are 
"nsignificant  in  point  of  population,  and  if  the  former 
contains  a greater  number  of  inhabitants,  the  latter  is 
nore  frequented  in  the  summer  season.  The  small  town 
jf  Caerwys,  not  more  than  five  miles  from  Flint,  and 
>nce  the  capital  of  the  county,  does  not  contain  more 
:han  1200  souls.  Four  streets  meet  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,*  where  it  was  customary  for  the  bards  to  assemble, 
and  to  contend  for  a silver  harp,  which  was  annually 
given  by  the  princes  of  North  Wales  ; and  it  may  be 
added  that  the  custom  was  not  wholly  abolished  before 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.*  Holywell,  a market  town  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Dee,*  and  containing  about  nine  thou- 
sand inhabitants,4  is  enriched  by  its  mines  and  manufac- 
tures. It  is  likewise  celebrated  for  the  well  of  St.  Wini- 
fred, a copious  stream  bursting  with  great  impetuosity 
from  the  foot  of  a hill,  and  emitting  40,320  pints  in  a 
minute.*  It  was  known  on  account  of  its  wonderful  cures, 
but  the  waters,  it  is  certain,  are  not  different  from  those 
of  any  other  spring  in  a similar  situation.  The  faith  in 
its  miraculous  virtue  has  passed  away,  and  it  has  of  late 
years  been  applied  to  useful  purposes.  The  power  of  the 
stream  now  serves  to  turn  a series  of  mills  for  working 
copper  into  sheets  and  bolts,  for  drawing  brass  into  wires, 
manufacturing  paper,  grinding  tobacco,  and  spinning  cot- 
ton. The  mines  that  are  wrought  in  the  neighbourhood, 
consist  of  lead,  calamine  and  copper/  St.  Asaph,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Elwy  and  the  Clwyd,  is  entitled  a 

* The  town  consists  of  four  specious  street*  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  corresponding  to  the  points  of  the  coin  pew  (Ed. 
EncJ — r. 

* Caerwys,  as  appears  from  its  etymology  (cocr,  town,  and  gvyr, 
summon*,)  was  in  early  times  a eeal  of  judicature.  It  is  more  noted, 
however,  for  its  Euteddfod*  or  session  of  bards  and  minstrels,  which 
was  held  there  for  many  centuries.  The  judges,  who  awarded  the 
prises,  were  at  first  commissioned  by  the  pnnees  of  North  Wale#,  but 
after  the  conquest  by  Edward  I.,  by  the  kings  of  England.  In  15€8,  an 
Eisteddfod  was  held  by  commieeion  from  Queen  Lliiabeth,  and  55 
degrees  conferred,  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  From  that  time, 
these  meetings  were  neglected  till  17914,  when  one  was  held  by  public 
notice  from  the  GwyneJdigionf  or  Venedotian  Society  of  London  for 
the  encouragement  of  Welsh  Literature .J  On  that  occasion,  20  bards, 
18  singers  and  12  harpers  exhibited  their  performances  in  the  presence 
of  a large  assembly  in  the  town-hall.  (Ed.  Enc.  Rees'  Cyc.) — The 
Eisteddfod  (annual  bardic  scission  and  musical  festival)  is  still  held  at 
Denbigh.  (Bell's  Gong.) — P. 

* EistrxLfaod,  a session  or  assembly,  from  eistedd,  to  sit,  and  bod,  to  be. 
Eutrddrod  y btirdd,  meeting  or  congress  of  tbo  bards.  (Owen's  Welsh 

* Gwyneddigitm,  plural  of  Gwynnidir,  a Venedotian  or  North  Welshman, 
’rotn  Gwynedd,  one  of  the  throe  native  divisions  of  Wales,  including  all  North 
Wales,  accept  Montgomeryshire— in  Latin,  Venedotia.  Montgomeryshire 

■vwied  a part  of  Powys,  which  with  Sooth  Wales,  in  Welsh  IMieubarth  (’dehe* i. 

***  'iffhi.  the  sooth,  and  parth,  a part,  a region— i.  e.  the  south  country.) 

use  hided  the  rest  of  Wales  and  the  Welsh  marches.  (Owen.)— P. 


city,  because  it  is  the  sett  of  a diocese ; it  consists  merely, 
however,  of  a single  street,  and  contains  only  3000  in- 
habitants. The  cathedral,  which  is  falling  into  decay,  is 
no  longer  used  as  a place  of  worship.  The  Merioneth 
assizes  are  alternately  held  in  Bala  and  Dolgelly.  The 
first  place  is  ill  peopled  and  meanly  built ; it  claims, 
however,  a high  antiquity,  which  is  verified  by  the  re- 
mains of  three  Roman  camps  in  its  vicinity.  It  gives  its 
name  to  the  lake  on  which  it  is  situated,!  and  which  al- 
though larger  than  any  other  in  the  principality,  is  not 
more  than  four  miles  in  length,  and  about  one  and  a half 
in  breadth.1'  Caernarvon  or  Carnarvon  was  founded  in 
the  year  12851  by  Edward  the  First  near  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Segonlium,  of  which  some  vestiges  still  remain. 
Situated  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Menai  Strait,  its 
port  can  admit  ships  of  700  tons,  its  quays  afford  great 
facility  to  the  lading  and  unlading  of  merchandise,  and 
manv  trading  vessels  resort  to  it  from  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  But  it  is  not  perhaps  so  well  known  on 
account  of  its  commerce  as  on  account  of  a castle,  that 
was  built  by  the  insidious  conqueror  of  Wales,  who, 
having  promised  a native  prince  or  ruler  to  the  Welsh, 
and  having  afterwards  appointed  his  own  son,  Edward 
the  Second,  the  first  prince  of  Wales,  assured  the  people 
that  he  had  fulfilled  his  promise,  as  the  young  Edward 
was  born  in  Caernarvon  Castle.  The  same  ancient  castle 
is  not  only  the  most  magnificent,  but  the  most  entire  of 
any  in  the  principality.  Equally  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
tent and  solidity  of  its  walls,  contrasting  well  with  its 
light  and  graceful  turrets,  that  rise  above  an  embattled 
parapet,  it  may  be  considered  a very  creditable  monu- 
ment of  the  architecture  of  the  period.  Bangor,  like 
the  other  episcopal  towns  in  Wales,  consists  of  mean  and 
dirty  houses  ; the  old  cathedral,  which  towers  above  the 
other  buildings,  was  partly  destroyed  by  Owen  Glen- 
dower. 

Beaumaris,  which  may  be  seen  on  the  eastern  coast 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bangor, k is  the  only  town 
that  is  represented  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey.  But  Amlwch 
on  the  northern  coast  is  the  most  important  maritime 
place  in  the  island  ; its  population  amounts  to  nearly 
6000  inhabitants,  and  its  port,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
and  capable  of  containing  30  vessels  of  200  tons,  was 
constructed  by  the  Anglesca  Mining  Company.1  lastly, 

l Besides  this  and  other  effort*  foe  the  encouragement  of  their  native  litera- 
ture, the  Ctwyneddigion  Sm-iriy  has  published  in  a work  called  the  My  vjrias 
(Poetic  all  Archaeology,  a large  and  very  complete  col  led  too  of  its  oldest  monu- 
snenU.— Myryr,  study  ( particularly  of  poetry.)  the  muse.  (Owen.)— P. 

« On  tbe  slope  of  a hill,  rather  more  than  a mile  fmm  the  estuary 
of  the  Dee.  Tne  well  of  8t.  Winifred  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  below 
the  town. — P. 

* Population  10,255,  in  1821.  (Bell's  Grog.}— P. 

, Twenty -one  tons,  in  a minute.  (Ed.  Enc.)— -P. 

fThe  principal  products  of  the  Holywell  mines  are  lead  (galena) 
and  xinc  (calamine.)  Copper  is  found  only  in  a small  quantity.  The 
copper  used  in  the  copper  and  braaa  works  at  Holywell,  is  imported 
in  a refined  state,  in  blocks,  chiefly  from  Swansea  in  8.  Wales,  and 
Hanley  in  Staffordshire. — P. 

r Called  by  tbe  English,  Bala  Pool  oe  Pemblemeer — by  the  Welsh, 
Uyit’Tegid  (lake  of  beauty.) — P. 

■ The  greatest  breadth  is  1200  yards.  (Ed.  Enc.)— P. 

In  US.  (Camden.) — The  town  was  finished  in  one  year,  and  the 
fortifications  and  castle  were  completed  before  1264,  in  which  year 
Edward  II.  was  boro  there.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

k Beaumaris  stands  on  the  western  coast  of  Conway  Bay,  at  the  north 
entrance  of  the  Menai  Strait*. — P. 

* By  the  Angle***  Copper  Companies — The  mine*  in  the  Parra 
mountain  are  tne  property  of  Lord  Uxbridge  (Marquis  of  Anglesea) 
and  Rev.  E.  Hughes.  (Ed.  Enc.)— P. 
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the  small  island  of  Holyhead,  near  the  eastern  point  of 
Anelesea,  is  united  to  it  by  means  of  a bridge.  It  is  the 
station  of  the  government  packets  to  Dublin,  and  it  is 
frequented  by  travellers  as  the  most  convenient  place  of 
embarkment.  A headland  that  protects  its  port,  forms 
a sort  of  precipice,  hollowed  by  caverns,  and  frequented 
by  sea-fowl.* 

Having  mentioned  all  the  towns  of  any  consequence 
in  Wales,  some  notice  may  bo  taken  of  the  manners  and 
customs,  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Severn.  It  has  been  often  observed  that  civiliza- 
tion and  knowledge  have  not  made  the  same  advances 
in  the  Highlands  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  the 
observation  is  perhaps  as  applicable  to  Wales  and  Eng- 
land ; in  other  words,  the  Highlanders  are  to  the  Lowland 
Scots  what  the  Welsh  are  to  the  English.  The  limits  in 
which  the  dialects  of  either  country  are  spoken,  are  rap- 
idly contracting,  and  the  English  language  might  have  been 
still  more  widely  diffused,  hod  it  not  been  for  the  too 
great  zeal  of  public  associations,  and  amiable  but  not 
very  judicious  individuals.*  But  although  knowledge  is 
gradually  dispelling  the  darkness  in  which  the  inhabitants 
of  both  countries  were  so  long  benighted,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  there  are  few  absurd  superstitions  or  ridicu- 
lous customs,  believed  or  observed  by  the  Welsh,  to 
which  analogies  may  not  be  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Caledonia.  The  Welsh  raptures,  and  the  second  sight 
of  the  Highlanders,  derive  their  origin  from  the  same 
source,  and  both  may  be  traced  to  the  period  of  the 
druids.  In  Wales  indeed,  the  Aiccnyddion*  appears  to 
have  undergone  fewer  changes  by  the  lapse  of  ages. 
The  prophet  is  carried  out  of  himself,  or  is  possessed 
by  a spirit,  and  the  only  difficulty  consists  in  attaching  a 
meaning  to  his  wild  and  incoherent  rhapsody,  for  so  soon 
as  he  returns  to  his  usual  state,  he  is  supposed  to  forget 
all  that  passed,  all  his  prophetic  or  insane  effusions.  It  is 
but  right  to  add  that  such  oracles  are  now  seldom  con- 
sulted, and  only  in  the  most  sequestered  and  thinly  peo- 
pled parts  of  the  principality.  Witches  arc  believed  to 
exist  in  many  parts  ol  Wales,  and  numerous  are  the 

• The  tnwn  of  Holyhead  aland*  on  a harbour  on  the  north  aide  of 
the  islnnd  of  the  same  name.  The  promontory,  here  alluded  to,  is 
called  the  Head  ; it  line*,  however,  at  the  west  end  of  the  inland,  the 
port  being^  protected  by  another  peninsular  rock,  on  which  the  church- 
yard is  situated.  To  the  west  of  the  fiend  i*an  insulated  rock,  culled  the 
Boutli  Stack,  on  which  a light-honw,  with  a revolving  light,  bu  Wen 
lately  erected,  The  inland  of  Holyhead  i«  called  by  the  Welsh,  Inm- 

i (inland  of  Cybi,)  and  the  town,  Carr-Cyfri  (fortran*  of  Cybi.i — P. 
The  WeUh  fnnffiinge  is  still  spoken  by  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  in  all  the  Welsh  counties,  and  in  the  western  part  of  Monmouth- 
ehire.  It  is  a Cimbric-Celtic  dialect,  immediately  connected  with 
the  Cornish  and  Armoric  or  Breton,  and  more  remotely  with  the 
Gaelic-Celtic  (lri*b,  Highland  Scotch  and  Monks.)  The'Welsh  call 
themselves  COnirO  (Cymry;)  their  country,  CQmry  {Cymru ;)  and  their 
language,  Ctimrig  (Cumraeg.y—  P. 

* .4u*nyddion,  plural  of  atcenudd,  a man  of  renin*.  a poet,  a rhap- 
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charms,  which  are  more  or  less  efficacious  in  averting  the 
wrath  of  these  wicked  beings.  A horse-shoe,  across  ora 
circular  stone  may  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  house, 
and  the  kypericum , which  has  now  almost  as  many  mys- 
tical virtues  as  were  formerly  attributed  to  the  veronica 
of  the  druids,  is  scattered  at  the  entrance  of  many  a cot- 
tage on  the  vigil  of  Si.  John,  from  which  custom,  its 
popular  name  of  St.  John's  wort  has  been  derived. 
Witches  are  believed  to  be  malevolent,  and  it  is  of  much 
consequence  to  conciliate  them,  for  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  commit  great  mischief;  they  prevent  the  cows 
from  giving  milk,  and  the  butler  from  forming  in  the 
chum,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  have  often 
spread  diseases  among  men  and  cattle.  The  spirits  of 
the  mountains,  celebrated  by  the  Welsh  bards  and  in  the 
poems  of  Ossian  or  rather  Macpherson,d  are  on  the  con- 
trary benevolent  beings ; they  protect  the  good  and 
punish  the  wicked ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
elves,  fays  or  fairies,  that  still  dance  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  and  describe  their  circles,  on  the  green  hills  of 
Wales.  Mountainous  scenery,  it  has  often  been  asserted, 
accounts  for  the  belief  in  these  ideal  existences  j it  is 
certainly  not  unfavourable  to  similar  delusions ; but  be- 
fore they  can  be  wholly  attributed  to  such  a cause, 
mountainous  scenery  must  be  made  to  signify  want  of 
communications,  want  of  intercourse,  and  want  of  the 
means  by  which  knowledge  is  diffused,  and  education 
extended  to  every  order  of  the  community. 

Pride  of  ancestry  is  common  to  the  Welsh  and  High- 
landers. It  was  customary  for  the  Briton  to  commit  to 
I memory  the  names  of  his  progenitors,  and  to  trace  them 
I to  some  individual  distinguished  by  his  skill  in  war,  his 
success  in  plunder,  or  any  other  quality  that  is  considered 
a virtue  by  the  savage.  The  same  barbarous  custom  is 
partly  preserved ; it  is  not  confined  to  the  lower  ranks, 
it  extends  to  the  gentry,  and  persons  of  whom  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Lowland  Scots  would  not  certainly  be  dis- 
posed to  boast,  are  often  included  by  the  Welshman 
and  the  Highlander  in  the  long  list  of  their  progeni- 
tors. 


eodisl,  from  arm,  genius,  particularly  poetical  genian,  hum  ration,  th® 
muse.  Tbo  .iitmyddi&n  wort  a class  of  persons  in  Walts,  who 
indulged  in  poetical  rapture*,  and  like  the  ancient  sibyls,  prophesied 
in  incoherent  rhairsodie*.  (Oven.  Rees*  Cyc.)— 1 Thej  were  doubtless 
the  origin  of  the  Welsh  Ranter*  and  Jumpers. — I*. 

4 The  question  about  the  authenticity  of  Qaaian’a  Poem*  was  set  for 
1 ever  ai  rest  by  the  late  Mr.  Malcolm  Laing,  but  not  before  Dr.  Henry 
used  them  a*  historical  monuments.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  tradi- 
tions, however  much  they  may  have  been  obscured  or  perverted  to 
suit  the  purposes  of  the  poet,  were  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  both  in  Ireland  and  Caledonia. 

A portrait  or  a print  of  Ossian,  it  mar  bo  remarked,  was  lately  sent 
fmra  Scotland  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  France.  It  is  at  least  within 
the  limit*  of  probability  that  the  portrait  resemble*  the  original,  partic- 
ularly os  there  is  much  left  to  the  imagination  both  in  his  character 
and  existence. 
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j Europe  Continued. — Description  of  the  British  Islands. 

— Second  Section.  Scotland. 

The  coasts  of  Wales  are  separated  from  those  of  Scot- 
land by  a distance  of  about  thirty  leagues.  The  naviga- 
tion ot  the  Irish  Sea  is  not  without  danger,  but  both  the 
Welsh  and  Scotch  mariners  are  accustomed  to  it,  and  a 
stranger  may  safely  confide  in  their  experience.  Resides, 
the  numerous  inlets  by  which  the  western  coast  of  Great 
Britain  is  so  deeply  indented,  form  so  many  places  of  shel- 
ter against  the  impetuosity  of  the  waves.  The  voyage  from 
Wales  to  the  Solway  Frith*  may  be  made  in  a short 
time,  but  before  describing  the  district  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  same  frith,  some  remarks  may  be  made  on 
the  nature  of  the  country  which  is  to  form  the  subject-of 
the  present  chapter. 

Scotland  extends  from  54°  37'  to  58°  41"  north  lati- 
tude, or  from  the  Mull  of  Galloway  to  Cape  Punnet.* 
If  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  be  included,  it 
stretches  to  60°  52'  north,6  and  from  1°  to  7°  50' 
west  from  Greenwich.4  The  mainland  is  almost  isolated 
from  England  by  a mountainous  chain,  and  by  the  rivers 
Tweed,  Liddel,  and  Esk ; in  every  other  direction  it  is 
bounded  by  the  sea.  The  greatest  length  from  north  to 
south,  measuring  along  the  meridian  of  Kirkcudbright,  is 
equal  to  244  miles.  A straight  line  drawn  along  the 
coast  from  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  to  Cape  Wrath  is  little 
more  than  220  miles,  and  in  other  directions  the  distance 
is  not  so  great.®  The  breadth  is  very  various  ; from  Bu- 
dian-ness  in  Aberdeenshire  to  the  western  point  of  Ross- 
shire,  it  is  137  miles,  while  it  is  only  36  from  Dornoch 
Frith  to  Lochbroom.  The  former  is  the  broadest,  and 
the  latter  the  narrowest  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  same 
country  is  naturally  divided  by  three  mountainous  ranges. 
The  first  or  the  northern  is  separated  from  the  second 
or  the  central  by  the  friths  of  Moray,  Linn  he  and  the  in- 
termediate lakes  ;f  the  low  country  that  extends  from 
the  Frith  of  Forth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  lies  be- 
tween the  southern  heights  and  the  central  ridge. 


A chain  stretching  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and 
crossing  the  southern  portion  of  Scotland,  commences  at 
Port-Patrick  and  terminates  at  St.  Abb’s  Head.  The 
highest  summits  are  situated  near  the  northern  limits  of 
Dumfries-shire  ; Hartfell  reaches  to  an  elevation  of 3302 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  several  others  are 
higher  than  2000.  Rut  the  heights  on  both  sides,  as 
they  recede  from  these  lofty  hills,  become  gradually 
lower  ; thus  the  Moorfoot,  Soutra  and  the  Lanimerinuini 
on  the  east,  and  the  hills  of  Kirkcudbright  or  Galloway 
on  the  west,  vary  from  1800  to  800  feet.* 

The  wall  of  separation  between  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Great  Britain,  extending  first  to  the  east,  and  afterwards 
to  the  north-east,  is  connected  with  the  same  central 
group,  and  terminates  in  the  Cheviots,  which  have  been 
mentioned  in  a former  chapter.  Another  series  stretches 
in  a north-west  direction,  to  the  low  hills  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Clyde. 

Criffel,  which  is  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  forms  part  of  a different  branch  that  separates 
the  counties  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Dumfries.  The  small 
chain  of  the  Penllands  is  connected  with  the  common 
centre  ; the  group  of  Tintoc*1  is  in  some  places  more  than 
2300  feet  in  height,  but  the  eastern  extremities  of  the 
Pentlands  are  nowhere  higher  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh  than  1700,'  and  in  some  places  so  low  as  six 
or  seven  hundred  feet.k 

The  populous  and  fruitful  valleys  of  Scotland  are  sit- 
uated between  the  mountainous  chains  or  branches  that 
meet  in  Hartfell  and  the  Leadhills  ; but  even  the  val- 
leys are  in  some  places  crowned  by  considerable  heights. 
Ti,is  remark  is  applicable  to  the  western  coast,  to  the 
southern  part  of  Ayrshire,  to  the  county  of  Dumfries, 
where  the  low  districts  are  subdivided  by  the  Eildon  and 
Girleton  hills.1  Numerous  small  valleys  are  enclosed  by 
these  heights,  and  all  of  them  are  watered  by  streams, 
the  tributaries  of  the  principal  rivers  that  rise  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  central  chain. 


• This  word  is  properly  and  mo re  usually  written  Firth,  and  i»  the 
same  as  the  Scandinavian  Jiartt.  a bay,  inlet,  or  eMtuary.  Frit A m dr-  1 
rived  from  the  Latin  fhtum,  which  properly  signifies  as  trait  or  narrow  ] 
piuumcc.— P. 

u Dunnet  Head,  in  Caithnem. — P. 

« 61®  IV  (Bell'a  fleog.J — 61®  V3f  (Ed.  Enc.y-P. 

d The  mainland  uf  Scotland  extends  from  Peterhead,  in  1°  4(V  W.. 
to  Ardnamurchan  Point,  in  C°  llV  W.  nf  Greenwich.  (Bell1*  Geo*.) 

— Longitude*  1°  47'  and  0°  7'  weft.  (Ed.  Enc.)—  Including  the  inland*.  I 
the  extreme  longitude  east  in  ."‘2’  IV.  (that  of  the  Shetland*,)  and 
the  extreme  longitude  west  H®  1&  W«  (that  of  St.  Hilda.)  (Ed.  Enc.) 
— The  extreme  longitude  went,  <>f  the  Hebrides  (not  including  St,  Kil-  , 
da,)  is  7°  40'  W.  (Bell's  G*og.)-F. 

• It* greatest  length  on  any  one  meridian  is  275  miles,  viz.  from  the  1 
Mull  oi  Galloway  to  Forout  llead  ; but  the  distance  between  the  two 
extreme  parallel*  of  the  mainland  is  mile*.  (Ed.  Enc  ) — P. 

f The  valley  aeparnting  the  two  range*  i*  called,  in  Gaelic.  {?/«•«-  ,, 
snore  ns  .•itiin  (the  great  glen  of  Caledonia.)  *nd  it  form*  the  line  of 
the  Caledonian  canal.  Beginning  at  the  north-east,  its  bottom  i*  oc- 
cupied successively  by  the  head  of  Moray  Firth,  the  river  New.  Ix>ch  . 
Pie**,  Loch  Oich,  Loch  Locby,  the  river  Lochy,  and  the  inlet  of  Loch  || 


Linnhe  (on  the  south-west.)  The  waters  of  the  opposite  sea*  are 
separated  by  a small  space  of  level  ground  between  the  heads  of  Ix>ch 
Oich  and  Loch  Lochy. — P. 

v The  Mnirfoot  llills.cn  the  southern  border  of  Mid  Lothian,  rise  to 
1060  feet.  Soutra  Hill,  in  the  aouth-weat  corner  of  E-  Lothian,  is 
1716  feet  high,  nnd  Cocxbnrn-law,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Ijimmerminr  ridge,  in  Berwickshire,  tIH)  feet  high.  Clint  Hill,  at  the 
north-western  extremity  of  tire  same  ridge,  is  1544  feet  high.  Srartl*- 
ton  Hill,  in  the  pari*h  of  Spott,  south  of  Dunbar,  rises  to  the  height  of 
1G15  feet.  The  granite  ridge*  of  Oaimsmuir, between  the  Ken,  the 
and  the  Fleet,  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  rise  in  their  highest  points  to 
SS>7  and  SOD  feet  — P. 

**  Tinto  Hill,  a detached  summit  or  group  in  Upper  Clydesdale, 
round  the  ha*c  of  which  the  Clyde  wind*  on  the  east  and  north.- — P. 

‘ Enstsidc  Bhrkhill,  the  highest  of  the  Pentlands,  near  the  middle 
of  the  range,  is  1**78  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  — P. 

* Bouh.  Introduction  a l'Essat  Geologique  but  I'Ecosm. 

J The  Eildon  Hills,  remarkable  for  their  three-forked  summit,  rise 
south  of  Melrose,  in  the  north-western  part  of  Roxburghshire.  Th« 
Gnrletnn  Hill*  form  a ridge  in  the  low  country  of  Eaat  l»lhian,  near 
Haddington.— P. 
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The  country  on  the  north  of  the  Forth  is  crossed  by 
two  lofty  chains,  the  Grampians  and  the  mountains  of  In- 
verness-shire, connected  with  each  other  by  the  pass  of 
Drumochter,  and  imperfectly  separated  by  the  valleys 
of  the  Orchy*  and  the  Spey,  and  the  sterile  plain  or 
moor  of  Kannoch.  The  first  of  these  chains  derives  its 
name  from  the  Alona  Grampiua  of  Agricola,  and  the  de- 
termination of  its  site  is  still  an  object  of  research  to  an- 
tiquaries.1* The  ridge  forms  a belt  about  forty  miles  in 
breadth,  stretching  in  a north-east  direction  across  the 
island  from  Cantyrc  to  the  coast  between  Stonehaven 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Spey.  In  the  group  of  Cairngorm 
are  situated  the  highest  summits  ;r  Ben-na-Muich-Duidh4 
is  about  4300  feet  in  height,  and  some  others  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  nearly  equal  to  4000.*  The  moun- 
tains descend  on  the  east  of  the  same  group,  and  Mo- 
rayshire and  Banffshire  are  in  many  places  comoaralive- 
ly  low  or  level  ; but  a line  of  bold  heights,  (some  of 
3000,  and  on  an  average  not  less  than  2500  feet,)f  ex- 
tends on  the  west  of  Cairngorm,  and  terminates  in  bills 
near  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Grampians  are  separated  from  the  more  civilized 
part  of  Scotland  by  a parallel  and  lower  chain,  of  which 
the  crest  forms  a line  from  Aberdeenshire  to  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Locl»-Lomond.«  It  is  naturally  divided 
into  three  sections.  The  Sidla  hills,  which  pass  from 
Redheadh  in  Angus-shire  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth, 
and  which  are  in  few  places  higher  than  1000  feet,1 
enclose  with  the  Grampians  tho  fruitful  valley  of 
Strathmore.  The  Ochils,  or  the  second  group,  extend 
from  Parton  Craigsk  to  Stirling,  and  are  connected  with 
the  Grampians  by  their  highest  summits  on  the  west, 
which  are  equal  to  2200  feet  in  height  ;*  on  the  cast, 
however,  their  altitude  is  not  in  general  greater  than  that 
of  the  Sidla  bills.  The  third  section  consists  of  the 
Campsie  hills,  between  Stirling  and  Dumbarton  ; in  some 
places  they  ar^  1500  feet  high,  but  on  an  average  little 
more  than  800.  The  northern  heights"  that  run  parallel 
to  the  Caledonian  canal  cover  a space  about  thirty  miles 


I in  breadth,  and  the  principal  summits  are  situated  in  the 
western  part  of  the  chain  ; there  Ben-Nevis,  the  loftiest 
of  the  British  mountains,  reaches  to  an  elevation  of 4380 
feet.  If  the  intermediate  valleys  be  not  taken  into  ac- 
count, tho  mountains  that  extend  from  Ben-Nevis  to  the 
Murray  Frith,  descend  very  gradually,  while  a line  in  an 
opposite  direction,  from  tho  same  point  to  the  inlet  of 
Etnre,"  or  even  to  the  islands  of  Jura  and  Isla,  which 
rise,  however,  to  the  height  of  2400  feet,0  forms  a suffi- 
ciently rapid  declivity. 

The  Dee  and  the  Don  rise  in  the  Cairngorm  heights, 
from  which  many  streams  descend  and  join  other  large 
rivers.  The  Garry,  the  Spey  and  the  Roy**  have  their 
sources  near  the  pass  of  Drumochter,  one  of  the  highest 
valleys  in  Scotland,  and  one  which  forms,  as  lias  been  al- 
ready indicated,  the  connecting  line  between  two  chains 
that  were  probably  at  a former  period  united.  In  anoth- 
er direction,  the  inequalities  in  the  surface  are  concealed  by 
numerous  lakes,  whence  several  rivers  take  their  source  ; 
among  others,  the  Forth,  of  which  the  basin  separates 
the  Grampians  from  the  southern  chain.  In  the  same 
pari  of  Scotland,  and  besides  the  valleys  of  the  Dee  and 
the  Don,  ore  those  of  the  Earn,  the  Tay,  and  other 
large  streams,  of  which  the  course  is  not  loss  than  sixty 
miles.  The  same  valleys  are  connected  with  others  of 
smaller  dimensions,  that  are  watered  by  the  feeders  of 
1 the  principal  rivers. 

ll  the  plain  which  covers  the  greater  part  of  Caithness 
be  excepted,  the  rest  of  the  country  on  the  north  of  tho 
Caledonian  canal  is  very  mountainous.  The  heights  form 
j a broad  belt  almost  parallel  to  the  other  chains,  and  ex- 
tend from  the  Hebrides  along  the  confines  of  Koss-shiro 
| and  Caithness  to  the  Ord  of  Caithness  on  the  shores  of 
i the  German  Ocean.  Stretching  northwards,  they  run  into 
the  North  Sea,  and  appear  anew  in  the  islands  of  Shet- 
land/ Their  arrangement  in  another  respect  resembles 
that  of  the  Scottish  chains  ; for  the  highest  summits  are 
situated  on  the  west,  and  they  descend  gradually  on  the 
; opposite  side  of  the  island/ 


4 The  Orchy  (Orrhay  nr  Urchay)  is  a small  river,  flowing  through 
Glennrchy  into  the  head  of  Loch  Awe. — P. 

b That  is,  the  rile  of  Mint*  firompius  Some  have  placed  it  in  Stor- 
mont (Perthshire,)  between  the  Tav  and  the*  I ala ; others,  near  Stone- 
haven. on  the  sea-cniuft.  in  Kincardineshire. — P. 

e This  gr<nip  in  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  Aberdeenshire, 
near  Uie  source  of  the  Dee.— P. 

rt  Hen-muc-dhu  (Ed.  Enc.) — Ben  na  Muc  Dubh.or  Beinn  na  Muich 
Duibh  (l>ak  of  the  black  boar.) — P. 

* The  summit  of  Cairngorm  is  4060  feet  high;  that  of  Cairntoul 
4220. — P. 

1 In  this  line  are  Caim-Onwer  (flfifiO  freO  Srbihallion  (3664  feet.) 
Ben  lowers  (4015  feet,)  Ben-More  (%riO  feet.)  and  Ben- Lomond, 
feet.) — P. 

c The  south  front  of  the  Grampians  extends  from  the  north-eastern 
comer  of  Kincardineshire  to  Bm-I»mond  ; the  lower  chain  here  men- 
tioned, from  Bedhead  in  Forfarshire,  «r  rather  from  Stonehaven  in 
Kincardineshire,  to  near  Dumbarton. — P. 

The  Bedhead  is  a promontory  on  the  coast  between  Montrose  and 
Aberbrothock.  The  Sidla  range  properly  extends  along  the  coast  of 
Kincardineshire  to  Dunottar.  south  of  Stonehaven. — P. 

1 The  highest  of  the  Sidla  Hills  is  140ft  feet  high.— P. 

* Ferry- Port -on-Craig.  on  the  (urnth  side  of  the  Tav,  at  its  month. 
The  Ochils  skirt  the  south  shore  of  the  Tay  to  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Earn— P. 

* The  Ochils,  after  skirting  the  south  shore  of  the  Tay  to  near  Ab- 
ernathy, extend  euuth- westerly,  between  Perthshire  on  the  north, 
end  lifeshire,  Kinross-shire  and  Clackmnnnanshire  on  the  south, 
nearly  to  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  opposite  Stirling.  They  swell  into 
4 lofty  group,  north  of  Clackmannanshire,  where  the  highest  sum- 
mit is  Brncfeugh  nr  Bencloch  (2420  feet  above  the  sea.)  On  the  south 
side  of  the  Forth  the  same  range  is  continued  by  the  rock  of  Stirling, 
the  hills  of  Gargunnock,  and  the  Campsie  Fells,  towards  Dumbarton. 
The  Ochils,  at  their  western  extremity,  ors  not  immediately,  if  at  all, 


connected  with  the  Grampians.  They  are  there  bounded  on  the  west  and 
north-west  by  the  vale  of  the  Allan,  a part  of  the  great  vale  of  Strath- 
more. which  skirts  the  whole  southern  foot  of  the  Grampians. — P. 

“The  mountains  of  Inverness,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. They  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  Glenmore  na  Al- 


• Iflch  Elive.  in  Argvleshire.— P. 

■’  Tile  mountains  nf  Jura  terminate  on  the  south-west,  in  four  coni- 
cal summits,  called  the  Pap*  of  Jura  ; of  which  the  two  highest,  viz. 
Beinn  sn  Oir  (golden  mountain)  and  Beinn  Shianta  (consecrated  or 
holy  mountain)  are  respectively  23&I  and  24?tl  feet  high.  Some  of 
the  mountains  in  the  east  and  north  uf  lsla  rise  to  the  height  of  1300 
feet.— P. 


f The  Garry,  a branch  of  the  Tay.  descends  to  the  eastern  coast ; 
] the  l?p«y  to  the  northern  ; and  tho  Boy,  a branch  of  the  Lochy,  to  the 
western.— P. 

' a The  language  here  used  is  certainly  very  inaccurate.  The  heights, 
here  mentioned^  are  of  primitive  formation,  and  occupy  the  western 
| port  of  Inverness-shire,  and  nenrly  the  whole  of  Row  and  Sutherland. 
They  terminnte.on  the  north-east,  nenrly  on  the  line  between  Suth- 
erland and  Caithness;  Uie  greater  part  of  the  latter  county  being  a 
j comparatively  level  tract,  and  composed  of  old  red  sandstone.  The 
I north-eastern  extremity  of  these  heights  thus  fonns  a range  of  high- 
lands, overlooking  the’low  country  of  Caithness,  sud  extending  from 
I the  Ord  of  Caithness  on  the  south-eastern  coast,  to  Ileay  on  the  north- 
| em  coast.  The  northern  coast  of  Caithness  consists  thus  of  red  sand- 
stone, which  forms  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Orkneys,  and  reappears  in 
the  Shetland  Islands,  particularly  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Main- 
land. The  northern  coast  of  Sutherland  consists  of  primitive  rock*, 
which  reappear  in  the  Shetland*,  forming  Uie  greater  part  of  those 
islands. — r. 

r For  a more  complete  and  full  account  of  the  Scotch  mountains,  the 
reader  may  consult  the  excellent  essav  on  the  geology  of  Scotland,  by 
M.  A.  Bou*. 
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The  principal  rivers  in  Scotland  communicate  with  the 
German  Ocean  ; the  Clyde  forms  the  only  exception ; 
the  others  on  the  west,  are  mostly  torrents  or  mountain 
streams  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  at  no  great  distance 
Irom  their  source.  And  this  fact  is  confirmatory  of  what 
has  been  already  said  concerning  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tains on  the  west,  and  their  descent  or  total  absonce  on 
the  east.  It  follows  also,  from  the  same  fact,  that  the 
fruitful  plains,  or  rather  the  large  and  populous  Tallies  in 
Scotland,  are  situated  near  the  eastern  coast.  In  a sta- 
tistical point  of  view,  the  Forth,  the  Clyde  and  the  Tay 
are  the  most  important  of  the  Scottish  rivers,  but  it  must 
not  be  inferred  that  they  are  the  largest ; others  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country,  may  bear  a comparison 
with  the  two  former.* 

The  following  tables  indicate  the  actual  population 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  basins  of  the  three  rivers: — 


Inhabitants 

Hqn.ir* 

per  anuar* 
mile. 

Counties. 

Inhabitants. 

irnJrs. 

Haddington  * 

. 3*5,145 

272 

136 

Edinburgh  . . 

. 219,593 

354 

624 

Linlithgow  . . 

. 23,291 

121 

192 

Stirling  . . . 

. 79^831 

502 

144 

Clackmannan  . 

. 14,729 

9,072 

48 

300 

Kinross  . . . 

78 

116 

Fife  (if  . . . 

. 42,450 

158 

208 

Total 

417,900 

Batin  of  the  Clyde. 

1533 

mean  273 

Inhabitant* 

Inhabitants. 

{*|U*W 

per  suuarv 

CoOBtles. 

miles. 

nulr. 

Dumbarton  . . 

. 33,211 

259 

124 

Renfrew 

. 13*443 

227 

587 

Lanark  . 

. 310,819 

945 

335 

Ayr  . . . . 

. 145,055 

1122 

129 

Total 

628,528 

Basin  of  the  Tay. 

2553 

mean  246 

Square 

miles. 

Inhabitants 

Counties. 

Inhabitants. 

per  Mptarv 
mile. 

Fife  (I)  . . . 

. . 85, G00 

. . 142,900 

316 

270 

Perth  .... 

»>» 

54 

Angua  or  Forfar 

. . 139,000 

692 

156 

Kincardine*  . • 

. . 31,430 

382 

82 

Total 

399,530 

4228 

mean  94 

It  appears  from  the  above  tables  that  the  basin  of  the 
Forth  is  the  least  in  extent,  and  the  greatest  in  relative 
population ; the  basin  of  the  Clyde  is  more  extensive, 
and  holds  the  next  rank  in  point  of  population ; while 
that  of  the  Tay,  although  greater  than  the  two  others 
together,  is  both  relatively  and  absolutely  less  populous 
than  either. 

The  Tay,  however,  is  the  largest  of  the  Scottish  rivers, 
and  it  is  related  that  the  Romans,  under  the  command 
of  Agricola,  having  crossed  the  first  mountains  on  the 
north  of  the  Lowlands,  entered  the  fruitful  valley  of  the 
Tay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth.  A majestic  river, 
and  a country  rich  in  comparison  of  the  one  they  had 
passed,  awakened  emotions  natural  to  men,  who  are  re- 
minded of  their  native  land  by  sensible  objects  in  a dis- 
tant and  unknown  region.  Imagination  created  or  dis- 
covered some  resemblance  between  the  cold  Caledonia 
and  the  sunny  Italy,  and  no  sooner  was  the  Tay  descried 
by  the  soldiers,  than  they  shouted  with  one  accord,  Ecct 
Tib  trim! 

The  number  of  islands  enclosed  by  the  seas  that 
hound  Scotland,  is  too  remarkable  to  escape  observation  ; 
they  appear  always  in  groups,  are  confined  to  the  west- 
ern anil  northern  coasts,  and  are  not  seen  on  the  eastern, 
unless  indeed  a few  detached  and  barren  rocks  that  rise 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  tho  friths  of  Forth  and 
Tay,*  can  he  dignified  with  the  name.  The  larger  islands 
are  separated  from  each  other  in  some  places  by  very 
deep  water,  in  others  by  so  shallow  a sea  as  to  render  it 
probable  that  they  were  formerly  united.  This  remark 
is  applicable  to  the  sea  between  Tireer  and  Coll,  and  be- 
tween several  islands  in  the  group,  that  lias  been  denomi- 
nated Long  Island.*  The  connexion  between  others  is 
indicated  by  shelving  rocks,  or  by  a strait  that  is  left  dry 
at  low  water.  Violent  currents  occasioned  by  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  tides,  such  as  the  impetuous  Conry- 
Vrechan,1'  rush  between  some  of  them,  and  the  effect  of 
the  great  Atlantic  current  is  made  manifest  by  plants, 
pieces  of  wood,  or  other  products,  which  are  occasionally 
carried  from  the  New  World  to  the  shores  of  the  Hebri- 
des. Rut  the  sea  between  the  islands  and  tho  coasts  of 
Scotland  is  subject  to  the  most  rapid  currents;  the 
waters  in  the  arm  of  the  sea  that  separates  the  island  of 
Mull,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  from  the  district  of  Lorn, 
arc  thus  impelled  with  great  velocity.  The  Pentland 
Frith,  the  “ Scylla  and  Charybdis”  of  Scotland,  is  ex- 
! posed  in  certain  seasons  to  opposite  currents.  “ The 
I current,”  says  Mr.  Playfair,  “ is  exceedingly  strong  dur- 


• The  Spey  is  said  to  be  the  longest  river  in  Scotland.  Its  length  is  • 
SO  miles  in  a direct  course,  and  \*m  including  it*  windings.  The  i)ee  * 
and  the  i>on  are  the  next  longest  rivers  in  the  north  of  Scotland. — P.  ! 

b The  south-western  part  of  Stirlingshire  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  ' 

Clyde. — P. 

* If  Fife-new  be  taken  aa  the  boundary  between  the  basins  of  the 
Forth  and  Tay,  at  least  one  half  of  Fife  will  lie  in  the  basin  of  the  for- 
mer. No  pari  of  the  county,  south  of  that  line,  can  be  reckoned  in 
the  basin  of  the  Tay,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  county,  north  of  that 
line,  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Eden.— P. 

d The  basin  of  the  Toy  must  be  extended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dee, 
to  include  the  counties  of  Forfar  and  Kincardine.  Only  the  western 
border  of  Forfkrshire  lies  within  the  proper  basin  of  the  Tay  ; the 
greater  jvarl  of  the  remainder  lies  within  the  basins  of  the  North  and 
South  Eski.  No  part  of  Kincardineshire  lies  within  the  proper  basin 
of  the  Tay;  its  northern  border  is  included  within  the  basin  of  the  ! 
Dee— P. 

« Inch  Garvey,  Inch  Colme,  Inch  Keith,  Cmrnond  Island,  Fidrie 
Island,  Base  Rock,  and  the  Isle  of  May,  in  the  Forth  ; the  latter,  six  or  i 
seven  miles  from  the  coast  of  Fife,  with  a light  house.  Bell  Rock, off  1 


the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  about  11  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  coast, 
has  also  a light-house. — P. 

1 Tiry,  Tirev,  Tiree,  Tyrie. — Gaelic,  Tfr.  land;  /,  Iona;  i.  e.  land 
belonging  to  f or  Iona.  (Statist.  Acc  x.  393.)  Rather,  Tir,  land,  and 
, /,  island ; Iona  (Gaelic  //Atom)  being  itself  a compound  of  I,  island, 
and  ton,  wave  - |.  e.  island  of  waves.  Tiree  ie  very  low  and  level  . mo 
low,  indeed,  that  the  breakers  nn  one  coast  can,  in  some  places,  bo 
seen  from  the  oppreite  ; hence  it  is  also  called,  in  Gaelic,  Si'rogluicAd 
(sir  fo  (fuitlh)  tkuin.  kingdom  of  summits  below  the  waves.— P. 

| 1 The  Long  Island,  bo  called,  forms  a chain  of  islands,  extending 

I north  bv  east,  parallel  to  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  from  Uie  rock, 
called  Barra  I lead,  on  tho  south,  to  the  north  point  of  Lewie,  called 
the  Bull  of  Lewi*,  nn  the  north.  It  includes,  besides  numerous  small 
islands  and  rocks,  the  larger  islands  of  Barra,  South  fist,  Benbecuta, 

! North  List,  and  Ix'wis  (including  the  peninsula  of  Harris,  on  the 
south  ) The  passages,  from  enst  to  west,  between  these  islands,  are  gen- 
erally shallow,  ana  encumbered  with  rock*  and  shoals  ; hence  the  whole 
chain  ha*  been  wpy-ji  to  have  originally  formed  a single  island. — P. 

* Cnrryrreckan— whirlpool  of  B rechan,  a son  of  a king  of  Denmark, 
i who  perished  in  it. — P. 
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ing  spring  tides.  The  flood  tide  runs  from  west  to  east, 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  at  full  and  new  moon. 
It  is  then  high  water  at  Skarfskerry,  (whence  the  ferry- 
boat crosses  from  Dunnet  to  Orkney),  at  9-8  o’clock  A. 
M. ; but  in  the  middle  of  the  frith,  the  tide  continues  to 
run  eastward  till  mid-day,  while  the  current  along  the 
shore  flows  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  same  phe- 
nomena are  reversed  about  three  o’clock,  and  they  thus 
continue  in  succession.”*  b These  causes  account  for  the 
danger  to  which  mariners  are  exposed  in  the  Pentland 
Frith,  but  the  necessity. of  its  navigation  lias  been  fortu- 
nately superseded  in  a great  measure  by  the  Caledo- 
nian canal. 

The  eastern  coast  of  Scotland  is  naturally  divided  into 
two  large  gulfs,  the  one  stretching  from  the  shores  of 
Northumberland  to  Kinnaird’s  Head,  and  the  other  from 
the  latter  promontory  to  Duocansby  Head.  In  figure 
both  resemble  each  other ; they  form  two  triangles,  of 
which  the  southern  is  larger  than  the  northern,  although 
the  base  of  the  latter  is  upwards  of  sixty-five  miles  in 
length.®  In  other  respects  they  ore  not  unlike,  and  the 
neck  of  land  that  separates  the  friths  of  Dornoch  and 
Murray  may  be  compared  to  the  extremity  of  Fife,  the 
boundary  between  the  friths  of  the  Forth  and  Tay  ; hut 
there  is  no  inlet  in  the  one,  like  the  frith  of  Cromarty  in 
the  other.  There  is,  however,  a considerable  resem- 
blance in  the  sinuations  that  are  observed  in  the  two  di- 
visions, in  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and  the  direction  of 
the  streams. 

The  outline  of  the  western  coast  is  very  different ; the 
large  frith  of  the  Clyde,  and  the  extent  of  sea  between 
the  island  of  Mull  and  the  shores  of  Lorn  may  per- 
haps resemble  the  two  great  divisions  on  the  eastern 
coast.  But  all  the  numerous  bays  in  the  west,  are  small 
in  comparison  of  those  in  the  cast.  The  inlets  penetrate 
far  into  the  land,  and  might  be  mistaken  for  lakes  or 
livers,  if  it  were  not  for  the  loud  noise  occasioned  by  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  and  for  the  afar  that  decay 
on  their  surface.11  The  extraordinary  depth  of  these 
narrow  inlets  at  great  distances  from  the  open  sea,  may 
perhaps  be  considered  characteristic  of  the  western  coast. 
Thus,  Loch  Fine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inverary  is 
sixty  fathoms  deep,  and  Loch  Goyle,®  although  not  much 
broader  than  a mile  at  its  upper  extremity,  is  at  least 
fifty-seven  fathoms/  The  shores  are  in  general  bold 
and  lofty,  a fact  that  might  have  been  inferred  from  the 
height  of  the  mountains  towards  the  south-west,  and  the 
dip  of  the  strata  in  an  opposite  direction,  a conformity 
which  is  observed  both  in  continents  and  islands,  although 
the  cause  cannot  be  explained  in  the  present  state  of 
geological  science.  Hut  the  same  shores  appear  as  if 
they  had  been  broken  or  shattered  in  many  places,  and 
to  account  for  the  phenomenon,  something  must  be  allow- 
ed for  the  violence  of  the  western  waves.  The  opposite 
coasts  arc  only  lofty  at  the  places  where  the  extremities 


| of  the  chains  extend  to  the  eastern  limits  of  the  king- 
dom. Thus,  precipices  of  several  hundred  feet  in  height 
may  be  observed  along  the  shore  from  Redhead  to  Aber- 
deen, and  at  Peterhead,  Portsoy,  the  Ord  of  Caithness, 
St.  Abb’s  Head  and  Tantallon  Castle. 

However  numerous  and  different  the  depths  that  are 
indicated  by  the  sounding  line  near  the  opposite  sides  of 
Scotland  may  be,  they  depend  more  or  less  on  the  phe- 
nomena that  have  been  mentioned.  Near  the  low' shores 
on  the  east,  the  depth  increases  by  an  almost  impercepti- 
ble descent,  while  the  line  sinks  several  fathoms  near 
the  bold  rocks  on  the  west.  There  are,  however,  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  flat 
and  level  shore  of  Irvine,  the  water  is  thirty  or  thirty- 
i five  fathoms  deep.  The  eastern  coasts  are  more  exten- 
I sive  than  the  western,  and  they  are  relatively  more  popu- 
lous, consequently  industry  has  made  more  rapid  ad- 
! vanccs,  and  the  land  is  more  productive.  But  the  same 
J fact  which  is  ascertained  by  statistical  results,  might  also 
have  been  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  coasts  and 
[ the  country  in  their  vicinity. 

The  northern  coast,  the  least  in  point  of  extent,  is 

■ bounded  by  bold  rocks,  or  indented  by  numerous  bays 
and  headlands,  and  difficult  of  navigation  on  account  of 
a tempestuous  sea  and  opposite  currents.  The  cor- 

? respondence  of  the  rocks  and  soils  on  the  southern 

■ and  northern  limits  of  the  Pentland  Frith,  and  onwards 
between  the  Orkneys  and  the  Shetland  Islands,  renders  it 
highly  probable  that  the  two  groups  formed  once  part  of 
the  mainland  of  Scotland  ; but  the  period  when  the  con- 
vulsion that  separated  them  took  place,  and  the  agent  by 
which  it  was  effected,  are  alike  unknown.  Lastly,  if  the 
area  of  Scotland  were  bounded  by  straight  lines,  the  length 
of  the  lines  might  be  less,  at  all  events  not  greater,  than 
COO  miles,  whereas  the  coasts  are  so  much  broken  and 
indented,  or  so  extensive  in  proportion  to  the  surface, 
that  the  actual  distance  is  equal  to  two  thousand.* 

The  mineral  kingdom  in  Scotland  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  research  to  geologists,  and  it  has  conse- 
quently been  examined  with  greater  accuracy  than  that 
of  most  countries.  The  riches  which  are  obtained  from 
it,  have  increased  the  resources,  commerce  and  industry 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  part  of  Scotland  must  have  been 
less  distinguished  for  wealth  and  civilization,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  products  that  arc  contained  beneath  its 
surface. 

The  coal  district  is  situated  in  the  populous  and  fruit- 
ful country  between  the  transition  chain  in  the  south, 
and  the  loftier  primitive  chains  in  the  north.  It  may  be 
almost  said  to  be  confined  to  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  for 
| although  it  occurs  elsew'here,  it  is  only  observed  in  in- 
considerable quantities  and  of  an  inferior  quality/  The 
j quantity  of  coal  consumed  annually  in  the  country,  is 
more  than  two  millions  and  a half,  and  considerably  less 
, than  three  millions  of  tons.  Of  these,  two  millions  are 


* This  sentence  in  the  original  stands  thus . M This  phenomenon  is 
(•versed  at  thrs*  o'clock.”— 

b Playfair’s  Description  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  908. 

* The  south  side  of  the  latter  is  CO  miles  in  length.  (Bell's 
Geog.) — P , 

* Boue,  p.  10. 

* Loch  Fjns — Loch  Goyl  or  Goil.  The  latter  is  a long  and  narrow 
inlet,  penetrating  north-west  into  Argyllshire,  from  Loch  Long. — P. 

1 Jameson's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  13U. 

I Playfair's  Description  of  Scotland,  vol,  i.  p.  7. 

* Besides  the  great  coal-field,  here  mentioned,  there  is  a small  coal 


formation,  funning  a very  narrow  belt  along  the  shore,  at  Brora. on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sutherland,  and  resting  almost  immediately  on 
granite  ; also,  another  small  formation,  on  the  western  coast  of  Can* 
tyre,  near  Campbelltown,  appearing  to  lie  immediately  on  mica-slate  ; 
and  lastly,  a series  of  coal  strata,  or  little  or  no  value,  covered  and  in- 
tersected by  trap  rocks,  extending  in  a narrow  line  through  the 
Sbiant  Isles,  Kua»ny,  the  eastern  port  of  Sky,  Egg.  Muck,  Mull  and 
Morren.  These  formations  arc  independent  of  the  gTeat  coal-field. 
Coal  is  also  wrought  in  a basin  on  the  lower  part  of  th«  Eak,  in  Cano* 
bie  (Dumfries -shire.) — P. 
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necessary  for  domestic  purposes,  and  the  remainder  is 
consumed  in  the  iron  and  lime  works,  and  in  differ- 
ent manufactories.  Besides,  a considerable  quantity  is 
exported  to  Ireland,  and  a good  market  is  obtained  for 
the  better  sorts  in  some  parts  of  Eugland.  The  super- 
ficial extent  of  the  great  coal-field  that  stretches  in  a 
diagonal  direction  from  the  Frith  of  Clyde  at  Dumbarton 
to  St.  Andrews  in  Fife,  and  to  East- Lothian,*  has  been 
estimated  at  620,000  acres  or  nearly  1000  square  miles; 
and  it  has  also  been  calculated  that  according  to  the 
present  consumption,  it  may  be  worked  with  advantage  I 
during  3000  years. 

Although  iron  is  not  uncommon  in  many  counties,  and  j 
although  it  abounds  in  the  coal  districts,  all  the  produce 
of  the  mines  is  insufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  different 
iron-works,  and  metal  is  still  imported  in  considerable 

Quantities  from  the  south,  and  in  particular  from  Wales, 
t appears  from  a comparatively  recent  account  of  the 
country,  that  there  are  at  present  twenty-one  blast  fur- 
naces in  Scotland,  yielding  annually  about  33,000  tons,  j 
and  furnishing  employment  to  nearly  8000  inhabitants. 

The  principal  lead  mines  are  those  at  Lcadhills  and 
tbe  village  of  Wanlockhcad,  on  the  confines  of  Lanark 
and  Dumfries.  Evidence  is  not  wanting  to  show  that  j 
lead  was  wrought  by  the  Romans  in  some  parts  of  the  ' 
sister  kingdom,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  other  works  . 
of  the  same  sort  were  carried  on  in  Scotland  by  the 
Danes.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  therefore,  that  the  most 
productive  lead  veins  in  Scotland  were  not  kuown  before 
the  year  1540.  Long  after  that  period,  however,  the 
discovery  of  mines  depended  on  chance,  fortunate  acci- 
dents and  fortuitous  circumstances.  Galena  is  the  prin- 
cipal ore  which  is  obtained  by  the  miners  of  Leadliills 
and  Wanlockhcad.  The  matrix  is  generally  calcareous  I 
spar,  quartz,  manganese  and  clay,  and  the  accompany-  i 
ing  metallic  ores  are  blende,  calamine,  iron  and  copper. 
Othor  mines  arc  worked  at  Strontian  on  the  west  coast,  t 
and  in  the  island  of  Isla,  one  of  the  Hebrides.  The  j 
mines  of  Strontian  traverse  gneiss  rock,  and  are  remark-  j 
able  for  the  mineral  substance  which  derives  its  name 
from  that  of  the  place. b The  veins  of  Isla  run  in  prim-  I 
ili vc  limestone,  and  it  is  supposed,  not  without  reason, 
that  they  were  wrought  by  the  Danes.6  The  annual 
produce  of  the  mines  in  Leadhills  and  Wanlockhead  j 
varies  from  three  to  four  thousand  tons ; and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  tho  price  obtained  for  the  lead,  which  is 
yearly  obtained  from  all  the  Scotch  mines,  is  not  less 
than  L.  136,000. 

The  silver  extracted  from  the  lead  is  not  equal  on  an 
average  to  ten  ounces  in  each  ton.  Little  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  the  inhabitants  were  ignorant  of  the 
method  of  extracting  the  silver,  and  for  that  purpose  it  j 


was  sent  to  Holland.  The  work,  however,  is  now  done 
in  the  country,  and  nearly  L.  10,000  worth  of  silver  are 
extracted  by  the  Scotch  from  their  lead  mines.  Al- 
though other  metals  are  observed  in  the  same  country, 
and  although  some  of  them  have  been  worked  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  they  are  not  in  a national  point  of  view 
of  much  importance. 

Granite,  basalt,  sandstone  and  other  stones  used  for 
building  are  so  common  in  most  districts,  that  they  are  on- 
ly valuable  in  the  vicinity  of  ports  or  large  towns.4  Slate 
is  w'rought  on  a great  scale  in  the  Hebrides,  in  Argyle- 
shire  and  different  counties.*  Lime  is  abundant,  and  it 
appears  from  the  compendium  of  tho  statistical  account 
that  12,000,000  bushels  of  slaked  lime,  worth  more  than 
L. 350, 000,  are  wrought  in  different  places,  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coal- works.  Much  marble 
might  be  obtained  from  the  Hebrides/  the  western  coast 
of  Argvleshire,  Sutherland  and  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. But  its  value  is  diminished  by  the  foreign  sub- 
stances with  which  it  is  mixed,  and  by  the  same  cause 
the  labour  of  working  it  is  increased. 

It  is  affirmed  that  the  greater  number  of  precious 
stones  have  been  discovered  in  the  mountainous  districts 
of  Scotland.  The  ruby,  it  has  been  said,  is  found  in  ths 
counties  of  Fife,  Banff,  Inverness  and  Aberdeen,  the 
emerald  in  the  mountains  of  Cairngorm,  the  aqua-marine  or 
precious  beryl  in  Inverness-shire  and  the  Orkney  Islands, 
the  sapphire  in  different  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  the 
amethyst  in  Strathspey.  Lastly,  the  topaz  occurs  m 
the  same  strath,  in  Cairngorm,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Arran, 
and  the  gamet  is  common  in  Aberdeenshiro.  Stones,  to 
which  the  above  names  have  been  applied,  are  certainly 
found,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  most  of  them  are  incor- 
rectly designated.  Thus,  the  ruby  of  Fifcshire  and  the 
other  counties  is  a species  of  garnet ; the  emerald  of 
Cairngorm  and  Strathspey,  and  the  aqua-marine  of  the 
Orkneys,  are  varieties  of  precious  beryl  ; the  sapphire 
of  the  Highlands  is  a pale  green  coloured  topaz  ; while 
the  topaz  of  Cairngorm,  the  Isle  of  Arran,  and  other 
places,  is  rock  crystal  of  different  colours,  such  as  brown, 
wine-yellow  and  orange-yellow. * 

Having  entered  into  details  concerning  the  climate  of 
England,  or  rather  Britain,  it  need  only  be  observed  that 
the  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  two  countries, 
may  be  explained  by  the  more  northern  situation  of  the 
latter, h by  mountainous  groups  and  other  local  causes. 
The  difference,  however,  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable, 
and  it  is  plainly  exhibited  in  the  phenomena  of  vegeta- 
tion. The  crops  in  Scotland  are  not  reaped  with  the 
same  certainty,  and  the  expectations  of  the  fanner  are 
more  frequently  disappointed.  Neither  do  the  ordinary 
kinds  of  grain  arrive  at  tho  same  perfection;  thus,  ul- 


* The  great  coal-field  extends  across  the  island  in  a south-west  di- 
rection, front  the  coast  of  Fife  and  Ea*t  Lothian,  to  that  of  Ayrshire. 
It  is  hounded  on  Lite  north  by  a chain  of  trap  mountains,  including  the 
Orhils,  the  Lennox  Hills,  and  the  ridge  of  hills  extending  from  the 
Clyde  opposite  Dumbarton,  along  the  east  shore  of  the  Frith,  to  Ard- 
rossan.  The  south  bonndary  extends  along  the  northern  bnse  of  the 
transition  chain  in  the  eotith  of  Scotland,  through  Ayrshire,  Ijxnnrk- 
eh  ire,  Peebles- shire.  Mid  Lothian  and  East  Lothian,  nearly  to  St.  Abb's 
Head  in  Berwickshire.— P. 

* Btrontianite,  Carbonate  of  Strontian — found  in  veins  in  gneiss, 
with  galena,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  barytes  and  calcareous  spar. 
In  this  mineral,  Dr.  Hope  first  discovered  the  new  earth  Strontites,  in 

mi— p. 

* Williams'  Mineral  Kingdom. 

d Granite  is  extensively  quarried  near  Aberdeen,  both  for  home 


consumption  and  exportation.  Great  quantities  are  shipped  to  Lon- 
don. There  are  very  extensive  quarries  of  excellent  sandstone,  near 
Edinburgh,  with  which  all  the  new  houses  in  that  city  are  con- 
structed . — 1*. 

• Slates  of  an  excellent  quality  are  wrought  to  a very  great  extent, 
in  the  islands  of  Seil,  Luing  and  EoadaJe,  between  the  north  point  of 
Jnru  and  L«m  ; also  in  Glenco,  and  in  the  islands  of  But*  and  luch 
Mamoch.  Slate  is  also  wrought  in  various  places  along  the  southern 
border  of  the  Grampians,  from  Loch  Lomond  to  Btair-gowrie- — P- 

1 The  island  of  Tiree  furnishes  a beautiful  green  marble,  in  high 
estimation. — P. 

* Bee  the  Paper  on  the  topaz  of  Scotland  by  Professor  Jameson— 
Wernerian  Transactions,  volume  4th. 
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though  Scotch  and  English  barley  may  be  of  the  same 
weight,  the  former  is  not  sold  at  so  high  a price ; it  con- 
tains less  saccharine  matter,  and  yields  a less  quantity 
of  malt.  Fruits,  which  ripen  in  the  one  country,  seldom 
arrive  at  maturity  in  the  other,  and  never  in  the  same 
perfection ; while  different  berries  acquire  somewhat  of 
that  delicious  flavour  which  distinguishes  them  in  still 
higher  parallels.  Independently,  however,  of  the 
climate,  communications  are  rendered  difficult  by  the 
nature  of  the  surface,  and  the  labour  of  cultivating  the 
land  is  necessarily  increased.  It  is  stated  in  the  supple- 
ment of  the  Statistical  Account,  that  11  the  total  number 
of  English  acres  in  the  kingdom,  amounts  to  18,944,000  ; 
of  these  5,044,450  have  been  cultivated,  leaving 
13,900,550,  (including  913,695  in  woods  and  planta- 
tions), in  an  uncultivated  state.”  Of  that  immense  tract 
the  elevation  is  in  general  so  high,  and  the  soil  and  sub- 
soil so  barren,  that  there  are  not  probably  above  three 
millions  of  acres,  which  can  ever  be  rendered  arable. 
In  round  numbers,  therefore,  there  are  nineteen  mil- 
lions of  acres  in  Scotland,  of  which  five  are  in  culti- 
vation, three  capable  of  being  brought  into  it,  about  one 
in  woods  and  plantations,  and  the  remaining  ten  millions, 
or  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  surface,  are  doomed 
to  remain  in  sterility. 

Remains  of  antiquity  may  be  discovered  in  almost 
every  parish  of  the  kingdom ; mention  has  already  been 
made  of  the  Roman  wall  between  the  friths  ol  Forth 
and  Clyde;  it  is  called  in  the  country  Graham’s  dyke. 
from  the  first  Scottish  warrior,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
crossed  it.  The  remains  of  Roman  camps  are  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  one  of  them  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  camp  of  Agricola. • The  conical  towers 
that  crown  the  lofty  summits,  and  the  subterranean 
dwellings  attributed  to  the  Picti,b  belong  probably  to 
the  same  epoch.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  old  towers, 
some  of  them  round,  others  square,  and  all  remarkable 
for  the  solidity  of  the  cement  by  which  they  are  united, 
were  raised  by  the  Romans,  or  by  natives,  whom  the 
Romans  instructed  in  the  art  of  building ; it  has  never, 
however,  been  doubted  that  they  were  erected  at  a very 
early  period.'  Several  monuments  of  Saxon  architec- 
ture dale  from  tho  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  but  the 
religious  edifices  and  the  old  castles,  which  became  asy- 
lums to  the  nobles  during  the  civil  wars,  were  mostly 
erected  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth. 

Such  are  the  relics  of  the  three  most  obscure  periods 
of  Scottish  history.  It  appears  from  the  earliest  his- 
torical researches  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  Scotland 
were  Cimbri,  who  left  the  Cimbric  Clicrsoncsus  or  the 
present  Denmark  about  two  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  These  tribes  continued  in  possession  of  the 
country  until  the  CaUdones 4 or  Pictt,  whom  Tacitus 

• The  camp  at  Ardor h.  the  largest  and  inoRt  complete  in  Scotland, 

has  been  considered  tho  camn  which  Agricola  occupied,  before  his 
engagement  with  Galgacns.  It  is  situated  in  the  pariah  nf  Muthil,  in 
Perthshire,  between  die  Teith  nnd  the  Erne,  near  the  south  foot  of 
the  Grampian*.— P.  * The  Piet*. 

* The  lofty  circular  tower*  of  Abernethy  and  Brechin,  the  only 
monument*  of  the  hind  in  Scotland,  have  been  attributed  to  the  Piets. 
Abernethy  wa*  the  capital  of  tile  Pietist)  kingdom.  These  monu- 
ments, however,  stand  in  the  churchyard*,  and  may  be  compared  with 
the  detached  belfries  in  Italy. — P. 

d f-W/doNcj*  or  CmlnUmij.  Tacitus  doe*  not  tt*e  either  of  these  term*, 
or  that  o Acti.  bnt  employe  the  expression  u Caledonian)  habitants*  " 
(inhabitant*  of  Caledonia,)  including  them  under  the  general  term 
ttrUanni. — P. 


includes  among  the  Germans,*  sailed  from  Norway,  and 
landed  on  the  northern  coasts  ; by  these  new  settlers 
the  Cimbri  were  driven  into  the  southern  districts  of 
Scotland/  The  Picti  became  the  ancestors  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Lowlands,  who  have  ever  been  distin- 
guished from  the  people  in  the  Highlands.  It  was  about 
the  year  258  that  the  Dalriads  of  the  venerable  Bede, 
or  the  Attacotti  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and  the  Roman 
writers,  passed  from  Ireland  to  Argyleshire,  and  became 
the  germ  of  the  Highlanders,  who  speak  the  Irish  or 
Celtic  language,  while  the  Lowlanders  have  always  used 
the  Scandinavian  or  Gothic. & The  country  having  been 
subdued  by  Agricola,  the  conquest  was  not  preserved,  but 
Caledonia  continued  a nominal  province  of  Rome  during 
300  years.  It  was  governed  by  the  chiefs  of  different 
tribes,  their  peculiar  customs  were  preserved,  and  that 
of  painting  the  body  was  retained  by  the  Picti. 

The  Cimbri  and  the  Attacotti  leagued  against  the 
Picti  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  many  a 
battle  contended  for  sovereignty.  An  alliance  was  at 
last  concluded  by  the  chiefs  of  the  opposite  parties,  but 
it  was  not  before  the  year  @43  that  all  the  inhabitants 
submitted  to  Kenneth  il.  king  of  Scotland.  The  coun- 
try during  several  reigns  after  this  period,  became  the 
prey  of  Danes  and  Norwegians,  but  its  independence 
was  secured  by  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom  retained  the  name  of  Pict- 
land  until  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century ; the 
southern  was  styled  Valencia  and  Cumbria,  names 
which  recalled  the  period  of  tho  Roman  domination. 
The  vallies  at  (he  base  of  the  Grampians  were  inhabited 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Attacotti.  These  distinctions 
continued  until  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  name  of 
Scotia  was  applied  by  tho  Irish  to  modem  Scotland. 
This  new  confusion  of  names  must  be  attributed  to  the 
vanity  or  nationality  of  Hibernian  clergy,  then  settled  in 
Scotland,  and  then  the  sole  instructors  of  the  Scots.  It 
has,  however,  been  maintained  that  the  Attacotti,  who 
were  an  Irish  tribe,  gave  the  name  of  Scotia  to  Pictland 
or  the  country  which  they  subdued.  The  fact  appears 
very  doubtful,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  name  was  un- 
known and  never  used  by  the  Irish  and  Saxon  writers 
during  three  centuries  after  the  event  is  said  to  have 
taken  place.1*  But  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III.  is  not  only 
remarkable  in  this  respect,  il  forms  the  commencement 
of  a period  distinguished  by  greater  cultivation  or  less 
barbarism  and  more  authentic  history.  The  extinction 
of  the  ancient  line  of  kings  in  the  person  of  Margaret  of 
Norway,  occasioned  the  arbitrary  interposition  of  Ed- 
ward I.  of  England,  tho  origin  of  the  enmity  that  after- 
wards prevailed  between  the  two  kingdoms.  The  English 
monarch,  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Third,  destroyed  the  prin- 

• Tscitu*  simply  observe*  that  their  German  origin  i*  proved  by 
their  rnl  hair  and  large  frames,  contracting  them  with  the  Silures  of 
Wales,  whose  Iberian  origin,  he  say*.  i»  rendered  probable  by  their 
dark  complexion,  curled  hair,  and  position  opposite  Spain.  (V»L  Agr. 

§ il.)— r.  . 

t “ So  far  as  historical  ro*c*rrhr»  can  discover,  th*  original  popula- 
tion of  Scotland  consisted  of  Cimbri.  Dora  the  Cimbric  Chersonese. 
About  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  the  Cimbri  seem  to  hare 
hern  driven  U»  the  south  of  Scotland  by  the  Caledonians  nr  Picti,  a 
Gothic  colony  from  Norway.”  (Pinkerton'*  Geeg.  vol.  I.  p.  04.  4w. 
London,  It'll.) — P. 

* Pinkerton'*  Geography,  vol.  l*t,  p«ge  150. 

k Pinkerton.  Idem.  lbi«f. 
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cipal  archives  of  Scotland,  that  he  might  lay  claim  to  a 
sovereignty,  tfrhich  his  predecessors  had  never  possessed. 
John  Baliol  was  decorated  with  the  vain  title  of  king, 
but  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  his  dependence,  to 
submit  to  many  indignities,  and  to  appear  six.  times  be- 
fore the  English  parliament.  Such  a policy,  it  was 
thought,  might  excite  the  king  of  the  Scots  to  war,  and 
lead  to  the  forfeiture  of  his  crown,  and  the  event  was  not 
different  from  what  had  been  anticipated.  Baliol  resist- 
ed humiliating  concessions,  and  proclaimed  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country.  Edward,  master  of  all  the 
strong  places,  subdued  a nation  without  the  means  of 
defence,  led  the  king  in  captivity  to  London,  and  carried 
off  the  insignia  of  royalty,  along  with  the  famous  stone 
of  Inisfail,"  the  palladium  of  Scottish  freedom.  The 
Scots  were  in  vain  roused  against  their  oppressor  by  the 
brave  Wallace;  in  so  unequal  a contest,  the  slight 
chance  which  the  weaker  party  had  of  success,  depended 
on  their  union,  but  they  were  divided  into  parties,  and 
the  patriot,  betrayed  and  delivered  to  the  sanguinary 
conqueror,  suffered  the  last  punishment.  When  too 
late,  the  Scots  deplored  that  thev  had  not  conferred  an 
authority  on  Wallace  of  which  he  was  worthy ; but  the 
honour  of  avenging  him  was  reserved  for  the  celebrated 
Bruce,  who  having  been  proclaimed  king  in  1306, 
gained  eight  years  afterwards  the  decisive  battle  of  Ban- 
nockburn, by  which  the  independence  of  Scotland  was 
secured. 

Anarchy  and  revolt  became  afterwards  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Scotland.  It  was  the  object  of  James  the 
First,  an  able  prince,  and  of  a refinement  above  that  of 
his  subjects,  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and 
to  improve  the  government  of  his  kingdom  by  intro- 
ducing institutions,  which  ho  had  observed  in  England. 
To  weaken  the  power  of  the  nobles,  the  estates  of  some 
were  seized  on  account  of  defects  in  their  titles,  while 
the  lands  of  others  were  confiscated  on  account  of  al- 
leged crimes.  But  this  policy  proved  fatal  to  the  mon- 
arch ; the  nobles  united  against  him,  an  insurrection 
look  place,  and  the  king  was  slain.  To  humble  the 
nobles  was  likewise  the  policy  of  his  son  James  the  Sec- 
ond, but  his  conduct  was  marked  with  greater  ferocity, 
cruelty  and  perfidy.  If  he  escaped  the  danger  of  a for- 
midable rebellion,  it  was  owing  to  the  treachery  of  some, 
and  the  irresolution  of  others.  Having  improved  the  ad- 
vantages, which  follow  from  a subdued  revolt,  he  was 
suddenly  cut  off  by  the  bursting  of  a cannon  at  the  siege 
of  Roxburgh.  The  incapacity  of  his  successor,  James 
the  Third,  was  evinced  in  the  choice  of  low  and  worth- 
less favourites  ; despised  by  his  subjects,  hated  by  the 
nobles,  whom  he  oppressed,  they  entered  into  a conspir- 
acy, and  freed  their  country  from  a weak  and  wicked 
prince.  Very  different  was  the  character  of  his  suc- 
cessor, James  the  Fourth  ; if  the  father  was  satisfied 
with  vulgar  amusements  or  pleasure,  to  attain  military 
glory  was  the  great  ambition  of  his  chivalrous  son.  Gen- 
erous and  free  from  deceit,  he  confided  in  his  nobles, 
gained  their  attachment,  secured  their  fidelity,  and  lived 

• The  fhtal  Mon*  of  Scon*,  inverted  in  the  seat  of  a marble  chair 
on  which  the  Scottish  king*  rat  at  their  coronation — Mill  preserved  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  This  atone  i*  raid  to  have  been  originally 
placed  in  the  aeat  of  die  king*  of  Munster  at  Cashel.  hut -fail  is 
one  of  the  old  Gaelic  names  of  Ireland. — P. 

b James  hod  rant  a body  of  10,000  men  into  Cumberland,  against 
the  English,  lie  had  given  a commission  to  Oliver  Sinclair,  one  of 


with  them  in  that  sort  of  intimacy,  which  was  common 
in  feudal  times  between  a warlike  leader  and  his  vassals. 
The  effects  of  his  policy  arc  remarkable,  for  it  is  admit- 
ted that  the  nobles  suffered  more  during  this  reign  from 
their  devotedness  and  attachment  than  they  had  done 
on  any  former  occasion  from  the  jealousy  or  enmity  of 
the  crown.  Lewis  the  Twelfth  meditated  an  invasion 
of  England  ; to  facilitate  his  project,  James  made  an 
incursion  into  the  same  country,  and  fell  with  the  ffower 
of  his  nobility  on  the  field  of  Flodden. 

James  the  Fifth  alienated  the  affections  of  his  people 
and  nobles  by  favouring  the  pretensions  of  the  clergy. 
But  neither  the  king  nor  the  clergy  could  compete 
against  the  haughty  barons.  Having  incurred  their  re- 
sentment, he  was  unable  to  bear  repeated  disappoint- 
ments, a degraded  authority,  and  the  more  degrading 
spectacle  of  ten  thousand  Scotchmen  laying  down  their 
arms  to  five  hundred  Englishmen.11  A fever  brought  on 
by  grief  terminated  his  days  a week  after  bis  queen  had 
given  birth  to  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart. 

The  religious  reformation  was  the  most  important 
event  in  the  succeeding  reign,*  and  one  which  formed  the 
commencement  of  a new  series  of  calamities  that  befell 
the  house  of  Stuart.  If  the  new'  system  was  of  a more 
democratical  tendency  than  could  have  been  anticipated 
from  the  government,  institutions  and  state  of  knowledge 
in  Scotland,  it  arose  from  many  causes,  of  which  the 
following  are  perhaps  the  most  obvious.  The  reforma- 
tion took  place  at  a comparatively  late  period  ; other 
countries  were  liberated  from  the  Roman  hierarchy  be- 
fore the  new  opinions  and  the  excitement  that  pre- 
vailed, penetrated  into  Scotland.  This  effect,  probably 
of  a remote  and  isolated  situation,  was  attended  with 
important  results ; it  gave  rise  to  more  exalted  notions 
of  purity,  and  to  greater  horror  of  abuses,  and  was  the 
means  of  establishing  the  tenets  of  the  Genevese  theolo- 
gian,4 the  last  and  most  exclusive  of  the  reformers.  In 
England  the  king  wras  the  leading  reformer,  and  the  new 
system  was  adapted  to  strengthen  monarchy  ; for  that 
purpose  the  ancient  hierarchy  was  preserved.  But  in 
Scotland  the  change  was  more  complete,  and  the  actors 
were  very  different.  The  mother  of  Mar}',  and  her 
uncles  of  the  house  of  Guise,  all  rigid  catholics,  directing 
public  affairs,  and  exerting  their  influence  over  the  young 
queen,  became  the  authors  of  the  powerful  and  uniform 
opposition  against  the  progress  of  the  reformation.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  people,  inflamed  by  the  obstacles 
against  which  they  had  to  struggle,  made  them  recede 
further  from  the  ancient  faith.  However  wild  their  zeal, 
however  exalted  their  notions,  their  firmness  is  worthy 
of  admiration,  and  their  sufferings  of  compassion.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  people  were  assisted  in  their 
great  work  by  the  nobles,  although  it  need  not  be  im- 
agined that  the  latter  were  actuated  by  the  same  sincere 
motives.  It  appears  that  immediately  before  the  refor- 
mation commenced,  the  secular  and  regular  clergy  pos- 
sessed in  tithes  and  land  more  than  halt  the  landed  rent 
in  the  kingdom.*  It  is  well  known  that  the  clergy  had 

hi*  favourite*,  to  assume  the  chief  command  on  entering  England. 
Soon  after  croeaing  the  Solway.  he  read  his  commission,  which  *o  dis- 
■ali«fied  the  army,  that  thev  abandoned  all  discipline.  In  this  state 
of  disorder,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  five  hundred  English 
hone,  when  the  Scotch  took  to  flight,  and  although  few  were  lulled 
in  the  rout,  great  number*  were  taken  prisoners — r. 

• That  of  Mary.  * Calvin.  • Forbe*  on  Tithes. 
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been  the  favoured  order  during  the  reien  of  James  the 
Fifth,  and  that  they  co-operated  with  the  king  in  bum- 
bling the  nobles.  Animated  by  resentment  as  well  as 
by  avarice,  the  latter  appropriated  the  wealth  of  their 
enemies  ; and,  perhaps  to  gratify  bad  passions,  became 
apparently  as  zealous  in  the  new  cause  as  the  people, 
who  embraced  it  from  principle.  Thus  the  new  religion 
was  more  firmly  settled  in  Scotland  than  in  the  sister 
kingdom ; even  the  nobles  became  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  court ; and 
when  James  the  Sixth  introduced  afterwards  a sort  of 
episcopal  government,  they  took  care  to  prevent  the 
restitution  of  the  church  lands  ; lastly,  when,  at  a still 
later  period,  the  measures  of  the  unfortunate  Charles 
menaced  the  subversion  of  the  presbyterian  system,  the 
nobles  took  a principal  part  in  forming  that  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  in  which  tho  whole  nation  was  enlisted 
against  the  monarch.  In  the  long  contest  for  religious 
liberty,  begun  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  not  finally  set- 
tled before  the  revolution,  men  submitted  to  all  sorts  of 
privation,  even  to  tortures  and  death,  rather  than  profess 
a faith  which  they  abhorred.  But,  however  great  their 
energy  in  the  cause  of  religion,  the  civil  institutions  of 
the  Scots  were  not  so  favourable  as  thoso  of  England  to 
freedom,  knowledge  or  civilization. 

The  Scottish  parliament,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced  in 
the  records  of  history,  appears  to  have  been  composed 
of  the  greater  barons  or  independent  land-owners.  Bor- 
oughs were  probably  represented  before  the  time  of 
Robert  Bruce  ; at  all  events  they  were  so  during  his 
reign.  The  character  of  the  assembly,  however,  was 
not  altered  by  this  innovation  ; the  towns  were  long 
insignificant,  the  number  of  their  representatives  was  in- 
considerable, they  appeared  only  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, and  the  low  state  of  commerce  and  the  arts  pre- 
vented them  from  weakening  the  influence  of  the  rude 
and  warlike  barons. 

A more  important  change  was  introduced  by  James 
the  First,  an  accomplished  and  able  prince,  whose  long 
captivity  in  England  enabled  him  to  observe  the  institu- 
tions of  that  country,  and  to  confer  a benefit  on  his 
kingdom.  It  was  provided  in  his  reign  that  the  smaller 
vassals  of  the  crown  should  be  excused  from  personal 
attendance  in  parliament,  on  condition  of  their  sending 
representatives,  and  maintaining  them  at  the  common  ex- 
pense. The  poverty  of  the  barons  led  them  to  consider 
this  enactment  an  important  immunity  to  themselves, 
and  from  the  same  cause,  they  seldom  fulfilled  the  con- 
ditions which  it  imposed,  in  other  words,  they  either 
neglected  to  send  representatives,  or  having  sent  them, 
refused  to  defray  their  expenses.  The  statute  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  made  imperative  before  the  reign 
of  James  the  Sixth.  But  although  an  imitation  of  the 
English  plan  was  thus  introduced  into  Scotland,  they 
differed  from  each  other  in  some  important  particulars. 
Thus,  in  the  one  country,  all  who  held  lands  of  a certain 
value,  under  the  crown  or  under  a subject,  even  all  who 
enjoyed  liferents  to  the  same  amount,  were  entitled  to 
elect  representatives  for  counties.  But  in  Scotland,  the 
elective  franchise  was  confined  to  the  immediate  vassals 
of  the  crown,  or  the  tenants  in  capitc , while  the  other 
proprietors,  or  those  who  held  their  land*  by  a different 
tenure,  whatever  might  have  been  the  extent  or  value  of 
their  estates,  were  necessarily  excluded.  Other  differ- 
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ences  in  the  parliaments  of  the  two  kingdom*  were  not 
less  remarkable.  The  members  of  the  lower  bouse  in 
England,  the  knights  of  shires  and  burgesses,  formed  a 
numerous  body,  invested  with  no  ordinary  powers,  en- 
joying valuable  privileges,  and  representing  distinct  but 
important  interests  ; by  such  means  a barrier  was  raised 
against  the  encroachments  of  a feudal  nobility.  But  in 
Scotland  there  were  no  knights  of  shires,  and  the  bur- 
gesses, forming  only  a small  proportion  of  the  whole,  sat 
and  voted  in  the  same  bouse.  This  confusion  of  differ- 
ent orders,  whose  powers  ought  to  have  been  as  distinct 
as  their  interests,  this  assembly  of  nobles,  ecclesiastics 
and  burgesses  under  the  same  roof,  modified  in  no  slight 
degree  the  character  of  the  government.  The  burgesses 
never  asserted  their  rights,  or  never  acted  in  opposition 
to  the  aristocracy ; on  the  contrary,  enactments  were 
passed  at  different  periods,  by  which  their  dependence 
was  established.  Thus,  it  was  ordained  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Third  that  the  old  council  shall  elect  the  new, 
and  that  the  old  and  new  council  jointly  shall  elect  the 
officers  of  the  borough.  The  effect  of  this  law  was  to 
render  the  town-councils,  or  municipal  authorities,  the 
creatures  of  a noble,  whose  lands  lay  in  the  vicinity.  It 
is  true  tiiat  after  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  the  power 
which  had  been  thus  acquired  was  gradually  transferred 
from  the  aristocracy  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  and  accordingly  it  is  said  in  the  Claim  of  Rights, 
that  “the  abdicated  family  bad  subverted  the  rights  of 
the  royal  boroughs,  by  imposing  upon  them  the  magis- 
trates, the  town-council  and  the  clerks  and  the  other 
officers,  contrary  to  their  liberties  aud  express  statutes.” 
Thus  at  one  period,  the  town-councils  were  subservient 
to  the  aristocracy,  and  at  another  to  the  crown,  and 
so  long  as  the  laws  which  were  enacted  to  mould  them 
to  such  purposes,  continued  in  force,  the  representation 
of  Scotland,  so  far  as  the  inhabitants  of  towns  or  burghs 
were  concerned,  was  rendered  illusory. 

The  custom  of  committing  the  whole  business  of  par- 
liament to  a fewT  members,  a custom  unknown  in  every 
period  of  English  history,  proved  equally  detrimental  to 
free  institutions.  In  the  year  1367,  a parliament  having 
assembled  at  Scone,  a committee  was  appointed  by  tho 
three  estates  ; full  powers  were  conferred  on  it,  and  the 
other  members  returned  home  on  account  of  the  late  pe- 
riod of  the  season.  The  same  precedent  was  followed 
in  the  succeeding  year,  and  if  any  cause  or  pretext  was 
alleged  in  favour  of  such  an  innovation,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  mentioned.  The  powers  of  the  com- 
mittee were  first  modified  in  the  year  1369 ; but  even 
then  it  was  appointed  to  determine  all  matters  that  should 
be  treated  in  parliament,  and  to  put  them  into  “ a fit 
shape”  for  the  decision  of  the  three  estates  on  the  last 
day  but  one  of  the  session.  It  happened  frequently  in 
the  subsequent  period  of  Scottish  history  that  the  three 
estates  never  met,  and  consequently  the  whole  business 
of  parliament  was  transferred  to  a committee,  of  which 
the  members  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Lords 
of  the  Articles. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  causes  that  gave  rise 
to  so  important  a change.  The  rude  barons  were  as 
impatient  of  the  restraints  of  a parliamentary  attendance 
as  they  were  ill-qualified  for  the  duties  which  it  imposes. 
And  it  was  undoubtedly  to  dispense  with  personal  at- 
tendance, which  they  considered  a hardship,  that  the 
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whole  business  of  parliament  was  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  require  nothing  more  than  their  assent  or 
dissent.  The  effect  of  the  change,  it  may  be  naturally 
supposed,  was  to  weaken  the  aristocracy.  The  Lords 
of  trie  Articles  were  generally  chosen  from  the  nobles 
of  the  court,  or  the  ministers  of  the  crown  ; and  by  such 
means  the  kings  of  Scotland  eluded  many  subjects  of 
discussion,  that  it  was  their  interest  to  keep  in  the  shade, 
and  carried  measures  that  could  only  have  been  passed 
by  a Parliament,  in  which  the  members  were  ignorant 
or  neglectful  of  their  duties. 

The  Scottish  Parliament  was  composed,  after  the  union 
of  the  crowns,  of  the  nobility,  the  bishops,  the  knights 
of  shires  and  the  burgesses.  But  in  Scotland  the  great 
officers  of  state  sat  in  Parliament  in  virtue  of  their  office, 
not  by  right  of  representation — a practice  never  resorted 
to  in  England.  In  the  same  period,  successive  changes 
were  introduced  in  the  mode  of  appointing  the  Lords  of 
the  Articles,  and  the  end  of  all  of  them  was  to  render 
that  committee  more  effectual  in  controlling  Parliament. 
The  accuracy  of  the  last  remark  is  obvious  from  the 
following  facts : James  the  Sixth  obtained  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  ordaining  that  before  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, four  persons  should  be  named  out  of  each  estate 
as  a committee  to  consider  previously,  and  to  determine 
the  business  to  be  laid  before  the  house ; and  as  this 
committee  was  nominated  by  the  king,  he  might  indi- 
rectly exclude  from  the  consideration  of  Parliament  the 
measures  he  opposed.  But  as  this  indirect  method  was 
irksome  to  his  successor,  the  appointment  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Articles  was  brought  directly  under  the  guidance 
of  the  crown.  According  to  an  act  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First,  the  peers  were  empowered  to 
choose  eight  bishops,  the  bishops  eight  peers,  and  those 
sixteen  persons  to  elect  eight  knights  of  shires,  and  eight 
burgesses,  to  whom  were  added  the  officers  of  state. 
The  bishops  were,  during  this  period,  uniformly  in  the 
interest  of  the  crown.  From  the  ordinary  state  of  the 
peerage,  they  might  always  elect  one  or  two  peers  in  the 
same  interest ; a majority  of  the  sixteen,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  whole  committee,  became  thus  necessarily 
the  adherents  of  the  prerogative.* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  d^ails,  or  to  describe 
the  calamitous  period  between  the  union  of  the  crowns, 
and  that  of  the  kingdoms  in  1707  ,b  an  event  fortunate  for 
both  nations,  and  one  by  which  the  subsequent  history 
of  Scotland  was  merged  into  that  of  Britain.  But  while 
an  end  was  put  to  the  committee  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Articles  at  llie  Revolution,  another,  perhaps  a greater 
evil  was  allowed  to  continue  long  after  the  union.  The 
heritable  jurisdictions  were  not  abolished  in  Scotland 
before  the  year  1755.'  They  were  exercised  according 
to  the  genius  of  the  feudal  system  by  territorial  proprie- 
tors under  royal  charter  or  prescription,  and  their  au- 
thority was  so  vague  or  so  great,  that  they  could  fre- 

*  Mill  it  on  the  English  Constitution.  Essays  on  British  Antiqui- 
ties by  Lord  Karnes. 

* The  articles  of  union  were  agreed  upon  by  the  commissioner*  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  July  22,  l?0t».  The  art  of  union  was  passed  by  the 
Scottish  parliament,  March  93,  1707.  The  union  commenced  on  the 
first  of  May  of  the  same  year. — P. 

* The  heritable  jurisdictions  were  abolished  immediately  after  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  in  1717.  (Continuation  of  Buchanan's 
Hist.  Scotland,  by  J.  Watkins.  Vol.  It.  p.  GG4.) — P. 

i The  Court  of  Session  was  established  in  the  place  of  two  other 


quently  set  at  defiance  the  highest  tribunals  of  the  land. 

I Their  abolition  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  necessity  of 
any  improvement  in  the  administration  of  justice,  to  a 
i more  advanced  state  of  knowledge,  or  more  liberal  opin- 
ions among  the  people,  or  to  increased  wealth  and  com- 
mercial importance.  Scotland  might  have  retained  still 
longer  its  hereditary  judges,  had  not  the  danger  of  their 
influence  been  acknowledged  in  the  rebellion  of  1745. 
To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  scenes,  heritable 
jurisdictions  were  annulled,  and  the  consequence  was  to 
establish  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  its  subsequent  prosperity. 

The  lords,  who  possessed  these  jurisdictions  or  regali- 
I ties,  as  they  were  called,  could  recall  any  of  their  vassals 
who  were  summoned  before  another  court,  and  judge 
them  for  capital  offences.  The  regular  tribunals  were 
thus  necessarily  limited  both  in  the  degree  of  their  au- 
thority, and  in  the  extent  of  country  over  which  they 
reached.  The  kings  had  their  aula , and  in  some  cases 
supreme  authority  was  committed  to  it;  their  bailiffs 
administered  justice  within  the  royal  domains,  and 
sheriffs  in  the  counties,  if  their  authority  was  not  ex- 
cluded grants  of  regality.  An  appeal  mi^ht  be 
brought  from  the  baron’s  court  to  that  of  the  sheriff,  and 
from  the  last  to  the  parliament.  This  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion was  transferred  in  1532  to  the  Court  of  Session, d 
which  was  then  established,  and  consisted  at  first  of  fifteen 
judges,*  of  whom  soven  besides  the  president  were 
churchmen.  Two  innovations  happened  much  about  the 
same  time ; the  use  of  juries  in  civil  cases  was  discon- 
tinued, and  many  principles  of  the  Roman  law  were 
adopted.  Hence  the  laws  of  Scotland  and  England  are 
in  many  respects  different ; but  the  use  of  juries  has 
lately  been  introduced  in  civil  cases,  and  other  improve- 
ments have  been  at  different  times  effected.  The  Court 
’ of  Session  still  styles  itself  a supreme  court,  although  its 
decisions  may  be  reversed  by  the  upper  house  of  the 
British  parliament. 

I The  Justiciary  Court  consists  of  five  judges,  who  are 
likewise  Lords  of  Session/  It  is  the  highest  tribunal  in 
criminal  cases,  which  are  determined  by  the  majority  of 
a jury,  and  not  by  unanimity  as  in  England.  The  sheriff- 
| courts  are  unknown  in  the  sister  kingdom,  but  all  the 
advantages  which  such  institutions  might  afford,  have  not 
been  experienced  in  Scotland,  because  the  judges  do 
1 not  reside  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  the 
business  of  their  courts  may  be  committed  to  substitutes. 
The  expense  of  administering  justice  to  the  middling  and 
the  poorer  classes  is  thus  necessarily  increased. 

The  Presbyterian  religion  was  finally  established  in 
j Scotland  at  the  revolution  of  1688.  The  ecclesiastical 
I divisions  are  parishes,  presbyteries  and  synods ; several 
I parishes  form  a presbytery,  and  the  synods  are  made  up 
of  contiguous  presbyteries.  There  are  941  parishes,  69 
presbyteries,  and  15  synods.*  The  presbyteries  and 

court*,  vis.  the  Daily  Council  and  the  Session,  by  a statute  in  1537. 
• (Ed.  Enc.) — P- 

r The  judges  srs  now,  as  at  first,  fifteen  in  number.  (Ed.  Enc.) 
; This  includes  the  I.ord  President  and  the  I/ord  Justice  Clerk. — The 
court  is  familiarly  called  by  the  Scotch,  the  Fifteen. — P. 

f The  High  Court  of  Justiciary  consists  of  six  judges,  who  are  also 
Lords  of  Session,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  presiding,  it  has  a nomi- 
nal head,  the  Lord  Justice  General,  who  however  never  presides. 
(Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

tKW  parishes;  73  presbyteries;  15  synods;  938  clergymen.  (Sir 
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synods  are  ecclesiastical  tribunals  subordinate  to  the 
General  Assembly,  which  meets  every  year  in  the  month 
of  May,  the  king  appointing  a commissioner  as  his  rep- 
resentative, and  the  members  nominating  their  moderator 
as  president.  Laymen  are  admitted  into  this  venerable 
council  under  the  name  of  ruling  elders,  and  their  num- 
ber is  nearly  equal  to  a third  part  of  the  members.  The 
Scottish  clergy  are  men  of  moderate  incomes,  without  the 
great  revenues  of  the  English  priesthood,  and  on  that  ac- 
count better  qualified  for  the  duties  of  their  sacred  office. 
Eminent  names  both  in  literature  and  philosophy  might 
be  found  in  their  ranks,  and  of  their  information  as  a 
body,  they  have  left  a creditable  monument  in  the  sta- 
tistical account  of  their  country.*  The  Scottish  church 
is  superior  in  other  respects  to  the  English  ; pluralities 
are  unlawful,  and  the  minister  must  reside  within  the 
limits  of  bis  parish.  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether 
episcopacy  be  or  be  not  of  apostolic  origin ; the  name  is 
certainly  preserved  in  England,  but  the  Scottish  plan  is 
more  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  institutions. 
Accordingly  the  number  of  sectarians  is  comparatively 
small ; the  Methodists,  the  most  important  sect  that  has 
appeared  in  modern  times  in  England,  have  not  made  a 
great  impression  in  Scotland.  The  prejudices  of  the 
people,  it  is  true,  are  not  in  favour  of  Armtnianism  ; still 
the  repeated  and  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  followers 
of  Wesley  cannot  be  solely  attributed  to  that  cause,  but 
partly  to  the  greater  vigilance  and  usefulness  of  the  clergy. 

The  mode  of  education  is  still  more  admirable,  and 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  lower  orders  affords 
the  best  proof  of  its  excellence ; in  no  other  country  is 
the  plan  of  tuition  attended  with  so  many  practical  ad- 
vantages. The  nature  of  the  system  is  not  to  be  dis- 
covered in  tho  towns ; in  these  places  the  youth  are 
educated  as  in  England,  in  private  or  public  schools  and 
in  colleges ; the  fitness  of  the  plan  for  the  wants  of  the 
people  can  only  be  observed  in  the  country.  A school- 
master is  as  necessary  as  a clergyman  to  a parish  ; a 
salary  is  attached  to  the  office,  and  indigent  persons  arc 
thus  enabled  to  give  their  sons  an  education  at  a small 
expense,  and  there  arc  few  poor  parents  in  Scotland 
who  do  not  send  their  children  to  school.  If  the  Scotch 
have  long  been  ranked  amon^  the  best  informed  people 
of  Europe,  it  is  owing  to  their  parochial  schools,  and  as, 
in  the  present  day,  much  is  done  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  a similar  or  modified  plan  ought  perhaps  to 
be  introduced  into  the  remote  districts  of  England.  The 
expenses  attending  it  are  not  great ; at  all  events,  the 
public  money  has  seldom  been  laid  out  with  the  reason- 
able expectation  of  so  much  advantage. 

The  occupations  of  commerce  and  industry  were  long 
incompatible  with  the  unsettled  government  of  the  Scots, 
and  accordingly  the  useful  arts  were  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land while  they  were  unknown  in  Scotland.  Tho  present 

J.  Sinclair  s General  Report  of  Scotland,  1814,  vol.  I.  p.  19— 20.) — 910 
poriahee:  940  clergymen  ; 78  presbyteries;  15  synod*.  {Ed.  Enc. 
art.  Scotland,  1829.) — 903  narishes ; 9T2  ministers ; 55  chapels  of  ease  ; 
38  chapels  in  the  Highlands  depending  on  the  royal  bounty  ; 7 chapels 
depending  on  the  Society  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge  ; 40 
chapels  recently  granted  by  parliament.  These  chapels  are  all  con- 
nected with  the  established  church.  {Bell's  G«og.  vol.  1.  p.  200. 
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state  of  the  arts  in  the  latter  country  affords  the  best 
proof  of  the  rapid  advances  that  have  been  made  since 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  same 
people  that  languished  under  a feudal  aristocracy,  too 
naughty  to  be  restrained  by  law,  or  under  kings  who 
weakened  the  nobles  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating 
their  ill-gotten  power,  have  overcome  difficulties  arising 
from  an  unfavourable  climate,  an  insulated  situation,  and 
an  unproductive  and  mountainous  surface.  However 
much  may  be  attributed  to  the  impulse  given  by  Eng- 
land, the  Scotch  could  never  have  made  such  advances 
in  the  same  course  without  free  institutions;  and  the 
past  indolence  and  present  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 
their  past  poverty  and  present  wealth,  are  not  more 
widely  different  than  tho  past  and  present  government 
of  the  country.  One  or  two  statistical  results  may  place 
the  foregoing  conclusion  in  a remarkable  point  of  view. 
A considerable  time  after  the  calamitous  period  of  Scot- 
tish history,  even  so  lately  as  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  population  of  Scotland  did  not 
exceed  1,048,000 ; by  the  present  census  it  amounts  to 
2,365,607.  Within  the  same  period  many  parts  of 
Scotland  have  been  rendered  more  than  doubly  pro- 
ductive, while  other  departments  of  industry  have  in- 
creased in  a much  greater  proportion.  Thus,  the  rev- 
enue after  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1707  was 
not  more  than  L.  160,000;  at  present  it  is  greater  than 
L.4, 000,000.  It  might  be  shown  from  these  and  similar 
results,  that  the  means  of  subsistence  are  now  supplied 
in  greater  plenty  to  the  numerous  inhabitants  than  for- 
merly to  the  scanty  population  of  Scotland.  And  this 
fact  enables  us  to  detect  much  exaggeration  and  many 
errors  in  the  popular  opinion  concerning  the  present 
poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  lower  orders. 

The  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  tho 
consequent  diffusion  of  wealth  among  the  people,  are  the 
more  remarkable,  considering  the  long  degraded  state  of 
parliamentary  representation.  It  has  been  shown  how 
much  the  population  and  the  public  revenue  have  in- 
creased since  the  union,  the  one  being  now  more  than 
double,  and  the  other  nearly  a hundred  times  greater  ;b 
but  from  the  same  period  to  the  present  time,  the  num- 
ber of  members  has  been  limited  to  forty-five,  one  more 
than  the  number  formerly  returned  by  the  single  county 
of  Cornwall.  The  electors  did  not  exceed  3000,  and 
of  these  more  than  a half  enjoyed  the  privilege  from 
rights  of  superiority,*  not  from  any  property  in  the  soil. 
The  Scotch  members  representing  their  electors,  devot- 
ing themselves  to  their  interest,  and  not  to  that  of  tbe 
people,  were  almost  proverbially  distinguished  by  want 
of  independence.  It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  further  to 
the  subject;  the  old  system  is  now  abolished,  civil 
liberty  is  oxtended  to  Scotland,  and  (be  people  return 
their  representatives. 

* Published  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  (1791— D)  in  twenty-one  vol- 
ume!.— P. 

1 Only  twenty-five  times,  by  the  preceding  statement- — P . 

« A ntprriority  wm  a nominal  utle  to  land,  which,  without  any 
property  in  the  noil,  conferred  the  right  of  auffrage.  Superioritiea 
were  abolbbed  by  the  reform  bill. — P . 
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Europe  Continued . — Scotland. — Section  Second.— Civ- 
il Division s. — Topographical  Details. 

Scotland,  like  England  and  Wales,  is  civilly  divided 
into  counties,  and  the  number  is  equal  to  thirty-three. 
They  may  perhaps  be  most  aptly  classed  under  the  north- 
ern, central  and  southern  divisions,  at  least  these  corre- 
spond in  some  degree  with  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
country.  The  northern  are  those  of  Orkney,  Caithness, 
Sutherland,  Ross,  Cromarty,  and  Inverness  ; the  central 
or  midland  are  those  of  Argyle,  Bute,  Nairn,  Murray  or 
Elgin,  Banff,  Aberdeen,  Meams  or  Kincardine,  Angus  or 
Forfar,  Perth,  Fife,  Kinross,  Clackmannan,  Stirling  and 
Dumbarton ; lastly,  the  southern  division  is  made  up  of  I 
those  of  Linlithgow  or  West  Lothian,  Edinburgh  or  Mid 
Lothian,  Haddington  or  East  Lothian,  Berwick,  Rox- 
burgh, Selkirk,  Peebles,  Dumfries,  Lanark,  Renfrew, 
Ayr,  Wigton  and  Kirkcudbright.  It  appears  from  the 
last  census*  that  the  mean  population  of  each  countv  is 
71,691  inhabitants,  and  the  relative  population  to  the 
surface  is  78  to  the  square  mile.  The  superficial  extent 
is  considerably  greater  than  the  half  of  England,  and  the  ' 
number  of  inhabitants  is  little  more  than  a sixth  part,b  but 
the  result,  if  the  barren  and  rugged  surface  be  taken  into 
consideration,  indicates  sufficiently  the  improved  stato  of 
the  country. 

In  the  chorographical  account  of  Scotland,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  begin  at  that  part  of  it  nearest  the  Welsh  coast, 
the  one  that  has  been  last  described.  The  small  town  of 
Wigton,  which  may  be  seen  on  entering  the  Solway 
Frith,  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bay  of  Wigton.  Although  a chief  town,  it  is  not  a 
place  of  any  importance.  It  gives  its  name  to  a maritime 
county  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  Scotland,  washed 
by  the  Irish  Sea  on  the  south  and  west,'  and  contiguous 
to  Kirkcudbright  on  the  east,  and  to  Ayrshire  on  the 
north.  The  extent  of  Wigtonshire  is  probably  equal  to 
485  square  miles,  and  not  more  than  a third  part  of  the 

* Of  1831. 

" The  superficial  extent  of  England  »nd  Wales  i«  67,000  sq.  miles 
fthatof  Wale*  alone.  7,42."*) ; that  of  Scotland,  *©,871  sq-  miles.  (Bell's  i 
Gerog.)— The  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1831.  was  13.HU4.d74 
(that  of  Wale*,  006,330)  j that  of  Scotland,  11,365,8 07.  (Sut.  Tab.)—  P.  1 

* On  the  west  by  the  narrow  entrance  into  the  Irish  Sea  on  the 
north,  called  the  North  Channel. — P. 

4 l*rg  Fell,  in  the  north-eastern  corner,  whence  it  extends  north-  I 
east  between  Kirkcudbright  and  Avrshires.  rises  1758  feel. P. 

* It  is  divided  into  three  districts,  vir.  the  Ahyns  (peninsula,)  west  j 
of  a line  drawn  between  Luce  Bay  and  Loch’  Ryan  ; the  Mac  hers 
(flat  country,)  between  Wigton  and  Luce  Bays;  and  the  Moor*,  S 
which  include  the  remainder,  being  more  than  the  half  of  the  coun* 
tv  (Ed.  Enc.) — These  districts  correspond,  in  a reverse  order  to 
uin*a  in  the  text.— P. 

1 Called  also  Burgh  Head  and  Borough  Head. — P. 

t The  town  of  Stranraer,  the  largest  in  the  county,  stands  in  a plain 
at  the  head  of  Loch  Ryan. — P. 


surface  is  cultivated.  The  heights  on  the  north  rise  1100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;4  the  rest  of  the  land 
consists  mostly  of  low,  broken  and  undulating  hills, 
detached  rocks  and  extensive  moors.  The  manufactures 
are  few  or  of  little  value,  and  the  trade  is  confined  to  the 
export  of  raw  produce,  and  the  import  of  coal,  lime  and 
other  articles  required  for  consumption.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  relative  population  is  more  than  75  to 
the  square  mile,  consequently  that  it  is  very  little  below 
the  mean  term.  It  may  be  further  observed  that  the 
county  is  of  an  irregular  form,  deeply  indented  by  bays 
and  inlets.  It  has  been  divided  into  the  three  districts 
of  Wigton,  Whithorn  and  Stranraer,®  according  to  the 
situation  of  its  towns.  The  first  or  the  eastern  division 
is  watered  by  the  Cree  and  several  streams  that  descend 
from  the  heights  of  Carrick.  The  second  or  the  south- 
eastern is  of  a triangular  form,  watered  by  the  bays  of 
Wigton  and  Glenlucc,  and  terminating  towards  the  south 
in  the  promontory  of  Burrowhead/  The  district  of 
Stranraer*  or  the  Rhinns  of  Galloway  extends  nine  miles 
from  north  to  south,11  and  is  almost  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  county  by  the  bay  of  Loch  Ryan.  The  Mull 
of  Galloway  and  Fairland  Point  are  the  southern  and 
northern  extremities  of  this  detached  portion.  Lastly, 
Port-Patrick,  which  is  concealed  from  the  rest  of  the 
shire  by  the  Mull  of  Galloway,1  is  the  nearest  point 
between  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  harbor  was  for- 
merly small  and  inconvenient ; it  now  possesses  a 
reflecting  light-house,  and  one  of  the  finest  quays  in 
Britain. 

Wigtonshire  forms  the  western  district  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Galloway  ;k  the  eastern  is  comprehended  in 
the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright.  The  western  district 
or  the  county  is  not  remarkable  for  the  altitude  of 
its  mountains,  or  the  size  of  its  rivers ; but  the  heights 
which  divide  the  stewartry  from  Ayrshire,  are  little 
inferior  in  elevation  to  any  in  the  south  of  Scot- 


b The  Rhinns  extend  at  least  30  miles  from  north  to  south,  from 
Kirkcolm  Point,  at  the  entrance  of  Loch  Ryan,  to  the  Mull  of  Gallo- 
way. The  isthmus  between  Loch  Ryan  and  Luce  Bay  is  about  tine 
miles  in  width. — P. 

1 This  i*  certainly  a verv  strange  expression.  Port-Patrick  i*  situ- 
ated on  the  western  coaat  of  the  Rhinns.  south-west  of  Stranraer,  on  the 
shore  of  the  North  Channel,  nearly  opposite  BonaghaHcc.in  Ireland,  to 
which  place  ia  n line  of  mail  packets.  It  ha*  a south  -western  exposure, 
being  surrounded  in  other  directions  by  a chain  of  low  hill*.  In  order 
to  arrive  at  it  by  sea,  from  the  eastern  port  of  the  county,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  sail  round  the  Mull  of  Galloway — F. 

k It  is  sometimes  colled  West  Gallowav,  or  the  shire  of  Galloway  j 
the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  being  called  East  Galloway.  Gallo- 
way, including  these  two  counties,  wo*  an  independent  princi- 
pality previous  to  the  13th  century,  governed  by  its  own  lords  or 
princes. — P. 
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land.* **  They  extend  along  the  northern  boundary,  and 
form  a sort  of  amphitheatre,  which  occupies  more  than 
the  half  of  it.  Viewed  from  these  lofty  mountains,  the 
rest  of  Kirkcudbrightshire  appears  like  a plain ; it  must 
not,  however,  be  imagined  that  it  is  destitute  of  hills  ; 
those  on  the  south  near  the  sea,  although  not  comparable 
to  the  northern,  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Rising 
in  some  places  above  the  margin  of  the  waters,  they 
exhibit  a variety  of  forms,  and  contribute  to  the  beauty 
or  grandeur  of  the  scenery.  It  may  be  inferred  from 
the  nature  of  the  country  that  the  quantity  of  arable  or 
productive  land  is  small,  and  this  conjecture  is  con- 
firmed by  the  relation  of  the  population  to  the  surface, 
for  the  county  consists  of  882  square  miles,  and  the 
number  of  inhabitants  is  not  more  than  forty-six  to  the 
square  mile. 

Much  of  the  mountainous  tract  consists  of  granite,  and 
according  to  the  agricultural  survey,  there  are  three  sep- 
arate districts  of  granite,  which  cover  nearly  a fourth  part 
of  the  surface.*  Different  strata  of  schistus  are  common 
in  the  lower  parts,  and  with  these  arc  mixed  layers  of  a 
soft,  argillaceous  stone,  which  yields  readily  to  the 
weather,  and  is  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  slate- 
land.  Limestone  is  found  at  Kirkbcan  on  the  Nith,  the 
only  place  in  the  county,  where  it  is  worked.  Iron  ore, 
although  very  common,  is  rendered  of  little  value  from 
the  want  of  coal  or  fuel.  Lead  mines  were  formerly 
wrought  in  Minnigaff,  and  copper,  which  was  lately 
discovered  near  Gatehouse,  is  now  worked  by  an 
English  company. 

The  Dee,  the  principal  river,  enters  Loch  Ken,falake 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  about  eight  miles  in 
length,  and  in  some  places  more  than  one  in  breadth. 
The  river  falls  into  the  Solway  Frith  about  six  miles 
below  the  town  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  it  is  navigable  two 
miles  above  it  for  vessels  of  200  tons.  Kirkcudbright, 
the  county  town,  although  by  no  means  populous,  may 
be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  pleasant  situation  on  the 
Dee,  and  also  on  account  of  its  commodious  port.  In 
ordinary  spring-tides  the  depth  of  the  water  is  30  feet, 
and  it  is  never  less  than  18  during  the  lowest  tides;*1  the 
harbour  besides  is  safe  and  well  sheltered,  and  there 
is  good  anchorage  at  its  mouth.  Societies  have  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  members  with 
houses.*  Each  individual  makes  a small  monthly  pay- 
ment into  a general  fund,  which  is  employed  in  erecting 
houses,  and  these,  as  they  are  finished,  ore  assigned  to  the 
contributors  by  lot ; those  who  obtain  them,  pay,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  monthly  contributions,  five  per  cent,  on  the 


* Larg  Fell  has  been  already  mentioned  (note  a,  p.  12T*2.)  The 
highest  summits  in  the  county  are  found  in  the  granite  ridgre  which 
pervade  it.  Criffel  forma  a detached  group  in  the  »outh*eaM.  on  the 
west  of  the  Nith.  near  it*  mouth,  the  highest  summit  of  which  is  2044 
feet  in  height-  The  granite  ridge  of  Cairnsmuir  commences  between 
the  Fleet  and  Ute  Dee,  and  extend*  north,  parallel  to  the  Ken,  to  the 
northern  border  of  the  county-  It  forma  two  group*,  divided  by  the 
Dee.  The  southern,  on  Ute  Fleet,  rises  to  the  height  r.f  232I  feet ; the 
northern, on  the  Deugh,  a branch  of  the  Ken,  to  that  of  2o fC  feet. — P. 

* The  mountain  oi  CrifTel  forms  the  centre  of  the  first  of  theae 
tract*  of  granite  ; the  two  other*  occur  in  the  ridge  of  Cairnatuuir,  the 
one  on  the  south  and  the  other  on  the  north  af  the  Dee. — P. 

e The  river  Ken  flows  south  into  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  the  Dee 
enters  the  lake  on  the  western  aide.  The  river  that  flow*  fiom  the 
lake  is  also  called  the  Dee.  That  part  of  the  lake  below  the  entrance 
of  the  Dee,  is  sometimes  called  Loch  Dee. — P. 

**  Opposite  the  town,  the  depth  is  8 feet  at  low  water,  and  28  at  high 
water  ; the  rise  being  20  feet.  In  the  road,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
there  is  1(1  feet  at  low  water,  and  40  at  high  water ; rise  24  feet.  (StaL 
Acc.  vol.  xi.  p.  U—12  ) — P. 


money  laid  out  in  building  their  houses  ; and  this  arrange- 
ment continues  until  habitations  have  been  provided  for 
all  the  members. 

The  county  of  Dumfries,  contiguous  to  Kirkcudbright- 
shire on  the  west,  and  to  the  Solway  Frith  on  the  south, 
covers  an  area  of  more  than  1006  square  miles.  It  was 
anciently  divided  into  the  three  divisions  of  Annandale, 
Kskdale  and  Nithsdale/ so  called  from  the  rivers  that  wa- 
ter it,  and  each  of  them  was  under  a separate  jurisdiction. 
Surrounded  on  the  north,  the  east  and  the  west  by  the 
mountainous  ranges,*  that  have  been  already  indicated, 
the  county  has  for  the  most  part  a southern  exposure, 
and  the  climate,  although  moist,  is  mild  and  salubrious. 

The  Nith,  after  entering  the  county  from  Ayrshire, 
traverses  it'  in  a south-east  direction  more  than  forty 
miles,  and  passing  the  town  of  Dumfries,  falls  into  the 
Solway  Frith.  The  Annan  or  central  river  rises  from 
the  mountains  on  the  north,  near  the  confines  of  Lanark- 
| shire, h and  near  the  sources  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Tweed, 
! flows  southwards  through  Moffat,  and  discharges  itself 
| into  the  Solway  Frith  below  Annan.  The  Esk1  issues 
from  the  borders  of  Selkirkshire,  and  enters  the  same 
frith  below  Langtown,1*  after  a course  of  forty  miles. 

[ Of  the  numerous  lakes,  Loch  Skeen  is  not  the  least 
remarkable  ; it  is  situated  more  than  1300  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  supplies  the  waters  of  the 
Gray  Marc's  Tail , a romantic  and  well  known  cas- 
cade. 

The  same  county  is  important  on  account  of  its  min- 
erals ; the  lead  mines  have  been  already  mentioned,1  and 
it  may  be  added  that  the  miners  are  distinguished  by  their 
knowledge  and  good  conduct.  The  workmen  ol  Wan- 
lock  head  set  apart  a portion  of  their  earnings  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  and  they  are  already  in  possession  of 
an  useful  library.  May  the  same  practice  now  so  com* 
; mon  in  Britain,  be  introduced  into  France;  may  the 
! higher  orders  promote  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  by 
so  doing,  guard  the  working  classes  against  idleness  and 
i grovelling  pleasures,  elevate  their  character,  render  them 
more  useful  citizens,  and  contribute  to  their  happiness 
| and  enjoyments.  The  other  minerals  are  antimony, 

I manganese,  coal  in  small  quantities,  sandstone,  iron, 
limestone,  marble  and  slate.  The  only  coal  fit  to  be 
I wrought  is  situated  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  county, 
namely,  at  Sanquhar  on  the  north-west,  and  Canobie  on 
the  south-east ; the  principal  supply,  therefore,  is  obtain- 
ed from  Lanarkshire,  Ayrshire  and  England.  Mineral 
springs  are  not  uncommon  in  the  county,  but  none  arc 
more  frequented  than  the  two  at  Moffat,  of  which  the  one 

• House  Societiea, 

f The  (beriiUon  of  Nithsdale,  the  stewartry  of  Annandale.  nnd 
. the  regality  of  fokdale — all  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff- 
deptile  of  I.)umfrieB-»hire.  (Ed,  Enc.)— P. 

* Properly,  on  the  north- wert,  north  and  north-east,  separating  it 
from  the  counties  of  Ayr,  Ijinark,  Peebles,  Selkirk  and  Roxburgh. 
On  the  wf<(rm  border,  which  is  partly  formed  by  the  Nith,  near  its 
month,  there  is  no  prominent  range  of  mountains. — P. 

h It  rises  In  U)e  Hartfell  mountains,  near  the  point,  where  the  shim 
of  Dumfries,  Lanark  and  Peebles  meet.— P. 

• Esk,  a name  common  to  several  river*  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  Exe 
(Lat.  I»ra ) in  England. and  Csk  inWales.is  doubtless  the  Gaelic,  utsge, 
water — the  smaller  river*  in  Scotland  being  still  called  vatert, — P. 

* Lontfown,  in  Cumberland. — The  Esk  enter*  the  head  of  the  Sol- 
way.— P. 

1 p.  1240. — Leadhllls is  in  Lanarkshire,  and  Wanlockhead  in  Dum- 
friesshire ; both  in  the  ridjre  dividing  the  two  counties,  and  sepa- 
rating the  water*  of  the  Clyde  and  Milfi. — P. 
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is  sulphureous  and  ihe  other  a chalybeate.  The  surface 
is  very  irregular,  a great  part  of  it  is  mountainous,  and 
much  of  the  land  is  barren  or  covered  with  heath.  Of 
the  forty-two  parishes  into  which  the  whole,  is  divided, 
seven  are  considered  maritime,  eighteen  midland,  and 
seventeen  mountainous ; the  last  occupy  more  than  a 
half  of  the  county.  The  number  of  churches  or  parishes 
appears  more  than  sufficient,  but  the  population  is  not  so 
scanty  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try. In  relation  to  the  surface,  it  is  equal  to  more  than 
seventy-three  persons  to  the  square  mile,  or  nearly  to 
the  mean  number  throughout  Scotland.  No  branch  of 
the  arts  or  manufactures  is  conducted  on  a great  scale, 
except  the  smelting  of  lead  ore.  The  principal  exports 
are  lead,  cattle,  wool,  grain  and  potatoes,  and  the  im- 
ports are  coal, .iron,  timber  and  wine. 

Dumfries,  the  county  town,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
rising  ground  on  the  east  of  the  Nith,  about  nine  miles 
from  its  influx  into  the  Solway  Frith.  It  was  formerly  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  and  it  still  bears  une- 
quivocal marks  of  antiquity.  Thus,  all  hough  one  of  its 
bridges  is  comparatively  of  modem  construction,4  another 
at  no  great  distance  from  it,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  the  mother  of  John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland.11 
Although  the  town  was  more  than  once  burned  by  the 
English,  and  often  exposed  to  depredations,  while  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  were  under  distinct  governments,  the 
inhabitants  were  so  indignant  against  the  articles  of  the 
union,  that  they  burned  them  with  great  solemnity  in  the 
market  place  in  1706.  The  port  of  Dumfries  extends 
from  Southwick  in  the  parish  of  Colvend  in  the  stewart- 
ry  of  Kirkcudbright,  along  the  Solway  Frith  to  the  bor- 
der stream  of  Sark,  and  by  this  means  nearly  all  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  the  county  by  sea  are  conveyed  to 
the  town.*  The  public  buildings  are  a town-house  built 
in  1706,  and  a county  jail  and  court  house,  which  were 
lately  finished.  The  wall  of  Adrian  terminated  near 
the  small  burgh  of  Annan,4  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a Roman  station  ; at  all  events,  the  remains  of  Ro- 
man camps,  and  other  antiquities,  have  been  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  county  of  Roxburgh,  situated  at  the  south-east- 
ern extremity  of  the  kingdom,*  is  remarkable  for  the  riv- 
ers and  numerous  streams  with  which  it  is  watered,  for 
its  pastoral  beauty  and  romantic  sites.  The  boundaries 
arc  very  irregular ; it  is  partly  separated  from  Berwick- 
shire by  the  Tweed  ;f  it  is  contiguous  to  Selkirkshire 
and  Dumfries-shire  on  the  west  and  south-west,  and  to 

* Begun  1792  ; completed  1756 — eroding  the  river  a liule  way  above 
the  old  bridge — I*. 

1 Denrnrgilla,  daughter  of  Allan,  the  loot  lord  of  Galloway.— It 
wi*  built  in  the  13th  centurv,  forUie  accommodation  of  the  Franciscan 
convent  founded  by  her  in  Dumfries.  It  in  too  narrow  for  the  conve- 
nient uiM*  of  wheel  carriages.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

* Tliii*  is  the  extent  oT  the  revenue  port,  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  collector  of  Dumfries,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  imports 
should  l>e  made  at  Dumfries. — Within  the  above  limits,  vessels  receive 
and  discharge  their  cargoes  only  in  the  Nith  below  Dumfries  and  at 
Annan.  At  the  latter  place  only  a small  share  of  business  is  done. 
(Stat.  Acc.  v.  125.) — P. 

4 The  wall  of  Adrian  terminated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Solway, 
at  Boulneas  in  Cumberland. — P. 

* The  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  coast,  is  in 
Berwickshire. — P. 

1 It  is  bounded  on  the  north  bv  Berwickshire,  but  the  boundary  line 
is  very  irregularly  indented.  Tbe  Tweed  crosses  the  county  near  its 
northern  border,  nearly  from  west  to  east,  and  in  two  places,  vii.  near 
the  middle  and  at  the  eastern  extremity,  forms  the  northern  boun- 
dary.— P.  3 


Cumberland  and  Northumberland  on  the  south-east  and 
east.  A small  portion  between  Berwickshire  and  Sel- 
kirkshire is  adjacent  to  Mid  Lothian  ; it  terminates  al- 
most in  a point  between  Dumfries-shire  and  Cumber- 
land ; it  surrounds  different  parts  of  Selkirkshire  in  some 
places,  and  cuts  deeply  into  it  in  others.  In  superficial 
extent  it  is  equal  to  715  square  miles,  and  the  relation 
between  the  surface  and  population  is  less  than  sixty- 
five  persons  to  the  square  mile,  consequently  the  number 
is  considerably  smaller  than  in  Dumfries-shire. 

Few  counties  are  better  supplied  with  rivers  and  nu- 
merous streams.  The  Tweed  passes  from  Selkirkshire 
into  the  north-western  part  of  Roxburghshire,  and  leaves 
it  below  Redden  on  the  north-east.  The  Teviot  rises 
and  joins  the  Tweed  within  the  limits  of  the  county  ; it 
has  its  source  in  the  south-west,  near  the  confines  of 
Dumfries-shire,  and  flowing  in  a north-east  direction, 
falls  into  the  Tweed  a short  way  above  the  town  of  Kel- 
so. The  feeders  of  the  Teviot  are  the  Allen, s the  Slett- 
rick,1'  the  Rule,  the  Jed,  the  Oxnam  and  the  Kale1 
from  the  south,  and  the  Borthwick  and  the  Ale  from  the 
north  and  west.  The  other  tributaries  of  the  Tweed  are 
the  Etterick,k  which  joins  it  on  the  south-west  as  it  en- 
ters the  county,  a second  Allen  and  the  Leader,1  which 
flow  from  the  north,  and  the  Eden,  which  after  an  east- 
erly course,  enters  the  same  river®  near  its  egress  from 
Roxburghshire.  Thus  the  Tweed  receives  almost  all 
the  waters  of  the  county;  the  principal  exceptions  are 
the  Liddel,*  which  gives  its  name  to  the  tract  of  Liddes- 
dale,°  and  the  Beau  monte  which  rises  from  the  Cheviots 
and  enters  Northumberland.  These  streams  and  rivers, 
it  may  be  repeated,  contribute  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  country,  heightening  the  charms  of  the  romantic 
and  pastoral  districts,  and  adorning  the  luxuriant  and  fer- 
tile lands. 

The  most  remarkable  heights  form  part  of  the  Chevi- 
ot range,  and  they  are  chiefly  composed  of  whinstone. 
A sandy  loam  is  the  prevailing  soil  in  the  arable  land 
and  on  many  of  the  hills.  A barren  or  a clayey  soil  oc- 
cupies a considerable  tract  on  the  north-west.  Moss, 
marsh  and  heath  occur  in  the  south-west  and  in  other 
directions.  The  light  soil,  it  may  be  readily  inferred,  is 
well  adapted  for  turnips,  and  the  field  culture  of  that  use- 
ful plant  was  first  introduced  into  Scotland  in  1753,  by 
Mr.  Dawson,  an  intelligent  farmer  of  Roxburghshire, 
who  had  previously  observed  the  advantages  which  at- 
tended it  in  different  parts  of  England.*  The  want  of 
minerals  has  hitherto  retarded  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ; 

* Allan.  k Blittrick,  Slitridge,  Slittrige. 

* The  Kail  Water.  1 Ellrick.  1 The  Lauder  Water. 

" On  the  north,  near  the  village  of  Edrnham  or  Ednara,  the  birth- 
place of  Thomson — P.  ■ Liddal. 

° Liddisdole. — This  tract  lie*  on  the  south  side  of  the  ridge  extend- 
ing eastward  ly  from  the  llortfell  to  the  Cheviot,  and  separating  the  wo- 
teni  of  the  Teviot  from  those  that  flow  eouth  into  the  Solwav.  The 
Liddel  rises  near  the  Tyne,  on  the  borders  of  Northumberland,  flow* 
south-west,  and  aAer  receiving  the  Hermitage,  the  Kershope  and  ma- 
ny other  small  streams,  leaves  the  county  at  its  southern  point,  and 
then  forms  the  boundary  for  a few  miles  between  Dumfries-shire  and 
Cumberland,  till  it  meets  the  Esk.— P. 

p Uowmont.  It  first  flows  north,  and  then  bending  east  into  Eng- 
land, joins  the  Till,  a branch  of  the  Tweed. — P. 

t Mr.  Crsik  of  Arbigland,  in  Dumfries-shire,  is  said  to  have  first 
cultivated  drilled  turnips  in  ScoUand,  about  1745.  About  1755,  Mr. 
Pringle,  near  Coldstream,  in  Berwickshire,  commenced  the  culture  of 
drilled  turnips.  Win.  Dawson  Esq.  of  Graden,  in  Roxburghshire, 
adopted  Mr.  Pringles  method,  in  preference  to  that  which  he  had  ob- 
served in  Norfolk,  and  in  1704,  began  the  drilled  turnip  husbandry  on 
a large  scale.  (Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Gen.  Rep.  i.  5KM.)— r. 
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coal  and  lime  are  still  imported  from  Northumberland,* 
and  the  principal  agricultural  wealth  consists  not  in  corn 
or  grain,  but  in  oxen  and  sheep. 

The  county  is  divided,  for  tne  purposes  of  justice  and 
police,  into  the  districts  of  Kelso  and  Jedburgh  on  the 
east,  and  Melrose  and  Hawick  on  the  west.  Kelso,  the 
chief  town  in  the  first  of  these  districts,  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed,  opposite  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Teviot.b  The  river  is  crossed  by  a modern 
bridge  of  five  arches,  equal  in  elegance  and  solidity  to 
any  other  work  of  the  same  sort  in  Scotland.  In  former 
times,  Kelso  was  the  seat  of  an  abbey,  a great  part  of 
which  still  remains.  It  was  founded  by  David  the  First 
in  1126;  much  land  was  afterwards  annexed  to  it,  which 
on  the  forfeiture  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  the  admiral  of 
Scotland,  was  made  over  by  James  the  Sixth  to  Sir  Rob- 
ert Ker  of  Cessford,  the  founder  of  the  Roxburgh  fami- 
ly. Jedburgh,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  about  eleven 
miles  to  the  west  of  Kelso.  It  is  more  populous  and 
more  worthy  of  notice  from  its  industry.  The  manufac- 
tures consist  of  stockings,  fiannels  and  narrow  cloths,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  arc  employed  in  tanning  leather. 
Like  Kelso,  it  possessed  a large  abbey,  which  has  been 
partly  transformed  into  a parish  church.  The  celebrity 
of  Melrose  depends  not  on  the  number  or  industry  of  its 
inhabitants,  but  on  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  ruins  in  Scot- 
land. Melrose  abbey  was  founded  in  1136  by  King  Da- 
vid, who  consecrated  it  to  the  virgin,  and  endowed  it 
with  extensive  privileges  and  a great  revenue.  It  became 
the  principal  residence  of  the  Cistertians,  and  the  capital, 
if  it  may  be  so  termed,  of  that  order  in  Scotland.  It  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a St.  John’s  cross,  and  the  present 
dimensions  of  the  ruins  are  258  feet  in  length,  137  in 
breadth,  and  943  in  circumference.  Hawick,  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Slitridge  and  the  Teviot,  is  a place 
of  greater  importance  ; leather,  worsted,  carpets,  stock- 
ings and  inkle  are  the  principal  manufactures.  Lastly, 
the  small  town  of  Galashiels  is  not  more  than  four  miles 
north-east  from  Melrose  ; being  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  Tweed,  it  is  situated  partly  in  Selkirkshire  and  part- 
ly in  Roxburghshire.*  It  was  formerly  an  obscure  vil- 
lage, but  has  now  become  flourishing  from  the  industry  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  only  manufacture  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period  consisted  of  coarse  cloth,  worn  by  the  peas- 
antry, and  known  by  the  name  of  Galashiels  greys ; but 
within  these  few  years,  fine  broad  cloths  nave  been 
made,  and  a hall,  similar  to  those  in  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  England,  has  been  opened  for  the  sale  of  them. 
It  carries  on  besides  a considerable  trade  in  flannels  and 


* Coal  has  been  opened  on  Carter  Fell,  a hill  on  the  border  of  North* 
umberiand,  and  alto  near  the  aouth  point  of  Liddisdale  ; but  nearly  all 
the  coal  used  in  the  county  is  imported — in  the  west,  from  Dumfries- 
shire and  the  Ixithians,  and  in  the  east,  from  Northumberland.  Lime- 
stone is  found  in  Jaddiadale  and  on  the  southern  border,  but  from  the 
want  of  coal  litUe  is  burnt.  (Ed.  Enc  ) — P. 

• Kelso  extends  about  half  a mile  along  the  Tweed,  which  is  joined 
by  the  Teviot  opposite  the  west  end  of  the  town.  The  bridge  U over 
the  Tweed.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

4 Galashiels  is  situated  to  the  west  of  Melrose,  higher  up  the  Tweed. 
The  parish  is  divided  by  the  Tweed  into  two  part* ; the  northern  in 
Selkirkshire  ; the  southern  in  Roxburghshire.  The  town  of  Galashiels 
stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  on  both  sides  of  the  Gala  Wa- 
ter, at  its  mouth,  and  as  the  Gala  here  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  counties  of  Roxburgh  and  Selkirk,  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  is 
in  the  former  (Melrose  parish,)  and  the  western  or  principal  part  in  the 
hU»r  county. — P. 

d Only  two  parishes  lie  entirely  within  its  limits,  while  five  or  six 
lie  partly  in  it,  and  partly  in  the  neighbouring  shires.  (Gazetteer  of 


different  stuffs,  and  it  is  now  the  principal  seat  of  tb© 
woollen  manufactures  in  the  south-east  of  Scotland. 
Such  are  the  principal  towns  in  Roxburghshire,  and 
in  the  account  of  them,  notice  has  been  taken  of  dif- 
ferent religious  edifices  ; but  it  may  also  be  remarked 
that  many  parts  of  the  same  county  arc  adorned 
with  the  ruins  of  castles,  towers  and  baronial  resi- 
dences, erected  for  the  purposes  of  security  or  defence 
in  an  age  when  the  inhabitants  were  exposed  to  frequent 
depredations  from  their  vicinity  to  England. 

The  county  of  Selkirk  is  contiguous  to  Mid  Lothian 
on  the  north,  Roxburghshire  on  the  east  and  south-east, 
Dumfries-shire  on  the  south,  and  Peebles-shire  or  Tweed- 
dalo  on  the  west.  But  all  the  boundaries,  except  the 
one  on  the  south,  are  so  irregular  that  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  area.  It  is  not,  however,  more  than  269 
square  miles  ; it  is  divided  into  two  entire  parishes,  and 
seven  others  are  partly  situated  in  Selkirkshire,  and  part- 
ly in  the  adjoining  counties/1  According  to  the  last  re- 
turns, the  absolute  population  amounts  to  6833  individ- 
uals, and  consequently  the  relative  is  not  more  than 
twenty-five  to  the  square  mile.  The  nature  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  inferred  from  the  last  statement ; it  is  almost 
wholly  a pastoral  district ; it  resembles  the  more  lofty 
and  barren  part  of  Roxburghshire,  but  the  heights  reach 
to  a greater  elevation,  and  the  vallies  are  more  contract- 
ed. The  general  declivity  is,  as  in  the  last  county,  to- 
wards the  north  and  north-east,  where  all  the  streams 
discharge  themselves  into  the  Tweed.  Of  these  the 
principal  are  the  Ettrick  and  the  Yarrow,*  both  of  which 
water  a romantic  country,  and  both  are  celebrated  in 
song.  The  Yarrow  passes  through  two  lakes,  the  Loch 
of  the  Lows  and  St.  Mary’s  Loch  ; the  latter,  perhaps 
the  finest  in  the  south-east  of  Scotland,  is  separated  from 
I the  other  by  a narrow  neck  of  land.  The  county  is  des 
titutc  of  coal,  sandstone  and  limestone ; shell-marle  is 
I common  in  the  mosses  and  in  the  beds  of  the  lakes,  and 
I it  is  used  as  a manure.  It  may  be  further  observed  that 
the  cultivated  land,  which  is  by  no  means  rich,  does  not 
exceed  a twentieth  part  of  the  uncultivated. 

Selkirk,  the  county  town,  is  the  only  place  that  re- 
quires to  be  mentioned.  It  is  situated  on  a rising  ground 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Yarrow  and  the  Ettnclc,  near 
the  borders  of  Roxburghshire,  and  it  is  more  remarka- 
ble for  its  antiquity  than  its  manufactures.  A hundred 
townsmen,  it  is  related,  followed  James  the  Fourth  from 
Selkirk  to  the  field  of  Flodden,  and  none  of  them  re- 
turned/ At  a later  period,  in  the  year  1645,  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  until  then  victorious,  was  first 


Scotland,  Dundee,  18ft3.) — It  includes  the  entire  parishes  of  Etterick 
and  Yarrow,  the  greater  part  of  Selkirk  and  Galashiels,  and  minor 
portions  of  Ashkirk,  Roberton  and  Inverleithrn.  The  remainder  of  all 
these  parishes  lies  in  Roxburghshire,  except  the  last  (in  Peeblea- 
shire.)— -P. 

• The  Ettrick  and  the  Yarrow  both  rise  among  the  mountains  on 
the  south-western  border  of  the  county,  and  flowing  north-east  throngh 
two  parallel  valleys,  meet  each  other  a little  above  the  town  of  Sel- 
kirk. The  united  stream  retains  the  name  of  Ettrick,  and  about  two 
miles  below  enter*  the  Tweed.  The  Loch  of  the  Lows  and  St.  Mary's 
Loch  are  properly  the  source  of  the  Yarrow,  which  issues  from  the 
latter,  much  the  largest  of  the  two.  They  lie  in  the  same  basin,  on 
the  confines  of  Peebles-shire,  and  ore  embosomed  in  a group  of  lofty 
rounded  hill*,  from  which  several  small  streams  flow  into  them  ; the 
largest  of  these,  the  Maggot,  run*  wholly  within  Peebles-shire. — P. 

* Only  a few  survived.  (Ed.  Enc.) — A few  returned,  loaded  with 
the  spoils  of  the  enemy.  (Slat.  Acc.  ii.  43t».) — William  Bird  one,  the 
town  clerk,  was  knighted  for  his  valour  on  that  occasion. — P. 
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defeated  by  General  Leslie  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town.4 

The  Tweed,  the  boundary  between  Roxburghshire 
and  Berwickshire,*  separates  the  last  county  from  Eng- 
land.0 The  same  county  is  contiguous  to  East  Lothian 
on  the  north,  and  to  Mid  Ijothian  on  the  north-west,  and 
it  is  washed  by  the  German  Ocean  on  the  east.  It  ia 
popularly  divided  into  three  districts,  the  Lammermoors, 
Lauderdale  and  the  Mcrsc  ;4  but  the  second  may  be  in- 
cluded under  the  other  two,  and  a greater  part  of  it  be- 
longs to  the  first  than  to  the  last.  It  is  connected  with 
East  Lothian  by  the  Lammermoors,*  a range  that  com- 
mences at  St.  Abb’s  Head  on  the  south-east  of  the  coun- 
ty/ and  passes  into  Mid  Lothian  ; their  height  varies 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  a thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,*  and  the  surface,  covered  with  heath  and  the 
coarsest  herbage,  is  more  sterile  and  unproductive  than 
might  be  inferred  from  its  altitude.  The  Merse  or  the 
other  great  division  comprehends  all  the  lowlands  of  the 
county,  and  these  are  cultivated  according  to  the  most 
approved  methods  of  modern  husbandry  ; indeed  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  any  other  district  in  which  the  manage- 
ment of  arable  land  is  so  skilfully  combined  with  that  of 
live  stock  and  pasturage.  The  perseverance  of  the  inhabit- 
ants in  the  improvement  of  their  soil  is  the  more  remark- 
able on  account  of  the  obstacles  which  they  have  sur- 
mounted. If  their  land  in  many  places  resemble  a gar- 
den, it  might  be  imagined  that  they  possessed  many  natu- 
ral advantages,  but  they  are  situated  far  from  any  crowd- 
ed or  dense  population,  they  are  without  coal  and  lime,* 
and  a rocky  or  precipitous  coast  limits  the  exports  and 
imports  by  sea  to  one  or  two  places  at  a considerable 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  county/  The  Merse  is 
watered  by  the  Wliittadder,  the  Blackadder,  the  Lead-  i 
er*  and  other  small  streams  that  enlarge  the  Tweed.  I 
The  principal  towns  are  Dunse,  Greenlaw,  Lauder,  Eye-  1 
mouth  and  Coldstream.  The  first  has  been  rendered 
the  county-town,  but  none  of  them  are  of  much  impor- 
tance. 

Remains  of  past  times  may  still  be  observed,  and  differ- 
ent castles  exhibit  the  ruins  of  border  fortresses.  A deep 
ravine  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  county  was  formerly 
a sort  of  natural  barrier  against  the  incursions  of  English 
freebooters.  It  is  now  crossed  by  a bridge1  300  feel 
lone  and  fifteen  wide,  and  rising  from  the  stream  below 
to  the  great  height  of  1*24  feet.  The  low  grounds  were 
suffered  to  lie  waste  during  the  border  wars  ; the  inhab-  j 
itants  were  then  accustomed  to  plunder  ; they  lived  in 


* At  Philiphaugh,  opposite  tin*  town,  Sept.  15, 1&45. — P. 

*■  See  note  r,  p.  l‘<451. 

* Berwick  upon  Tweed,  with  a email  surrounding  territory,  depen- 
dent on  it.  is  situated  on  the  north  uf  the  Tweed,  at  its  mouth,  it  be- 
longs neither  to  Scotland  nor  England.  {See  p.  190(1,) — p. 

4 Formerly  the  county  was  divided  into  two  jurisdictions  : vis.  that 
ofthe  Merse  or  March  (whence  U»e  Earl  of  March) — the  Marches 
(Guthrie.)  i.  t.  the  borders,  which  also  included  the  low  country  of 
Roxburghshire;  and  the  boilliary  of  Lauderdale.  Ofthe  present  di- 
visions, that  ot  the  Merse  includes  the  low  country  along  the  Tweed,  i 
on  the  south  ; that  of  Lauderdale,  the  valley  of  the  Leader  and  the 
surrounding  hilts,  in  the  north-west  corner  ; and  that  of  I aunmermoor, 
the  ridge  of  bills  extending  east  along  the  northern  border,  from  Lau- 
derdale to  the  German  Sea.— P. 

* Properly,  the  county  is  separated  from  East  Lothian  by  the  ridge  of 
Lammermnor  (or  J^mniermutr.) — P. 

f St.  Abb's  Head  is  rather  in  the  north-east  of  the  county,  where  the 
coast  turns  to  the  west.  The  ridge  of  Latutnermonr  stretches  from  it  ! 
nearly  west  to  Mid  Lothian  — P, 

t The  average  height  of  the  chain  is  about  1000  feet ; rising  towards  » 


poverty  and  wretchedness.  The  same  grounds,  now 
enclosed  with  hedges,  and  sheltered  by  plantations,  yield 
abundant  crops.  The  industry  of  the  present  inhabit- 
ants forms  a remarkable  contrast  with  the  indolence  of 
their  ancestors,  and  their  rural  prosperity  with  the  deso- 
lation consequent  on  predatory  habits.  The  relative 
population  is  upwards  of  eighty-three  to  the  square  mile, 
and  the  total  number  of  square  miles  is  probably  greater 
than  486. 

Continuing  our  course  towards  the  north-west  along 
the  shore,  we  enter  East  Lothian  or  Haddingtonshire,  a 
county  still  more  distinguished  for  its  agricultural  riches. 
The  greatest  length  of  the  county  from  east  to  west  is 
twenty-five  miles,  and  the  utmost  breadth  from  north  to 
south,  about  seventeen  ; but  such  is  the  irregularity  of 
its  boundaries  that  the  area  docs  not  exceed  27*2  square 
miles.  According  to  the  last  census,  the  number  of  per- 
sons to  the  square  mile  is  equal  to  more  than  133,  a re- 
sult the  more  remarkable,  if  it  be  considered  that  no 
branch  of  manufacturing  industry  is  conducted  on  a great 
scale,  and  that  the  labor  of  the  inhabitants  is  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  culture  or  improvement  of  the 
soil.  Of  the  whole  land  about  four  fifths  are  in  tillage, 
or  fit  for  cultivation,  and  the  remaining  fifth,  consisting 
of  hills  or  moorish  ground,  is  covered  with  heath  and  the 
coarser  grasses. 

The  Lammermuirs,*  which  traverse  the  county,"  occu- 
py the  greater  portion  of  the  uncultivated  land,  and  the 
rest  of  Haddingtonshire,  when  viewed  from  these  heights 
on  the  south,  appears  like  a plain  sloping  gradually  to 
the  Frith  of  Forth  and  tho  German  Ocean.  In  reality, 
however,  the  apparent  declivity  consists  of  a number  of 
smaller  and  parallel  ridges,  commencing  near  the  western 
extremity,  extending  a considerable  distance  eastwards, 
and  diminishing  in  height  as  they  approach  the  sea.0 
Some  hills  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  although  by 
no  means  lofty,  have  an  imposing  appearance  ; they  rise 
abruptly  from  a flat  surface,  and  are  conspicuous  in  ev- 
ery direction.  Such  are  North  Berwick  Law  and  Trap- 
rane  Law/  of  which  the  former  is  not  more  than  940,  and 
the  latter  ly  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

According  to  the  agricultural  survey,  the  soil  is  very 
various  ; the  greater  part  of  it,  however,  is  said  to  con- 
sist of  clay  and  loam,  mixed  in  nearly  eaual  proportions 
and  of  very  different  qualities.  Much  of  it  is  not  fruit- 
ful, the  clay  is  shallow,  and  it  rests  on  a wet  bottom. 
The  superiority  of  the  grain  may  be  partly  attributed  to 
the  climate  ; little  rain  falls  during  the  summer  months 


the  west,  and  descending  towards  the  east.  Clint  Hill,  at  the  western 
extremity,  is  1544  feet  high. — P. 

h Coal' and  lime  have  been  found  at  I-amcrton.ou  the  sea-coast  near 
Berwick. — P. 

4 The  only  port  in  the  county  is  at  Eyemouth,  on  the  small  river 
Eye,  to  the  north  of  Berwick.  The  Tweed  forms  the  great  natural 
outlet  of  the  county,  by  Berwick. — P. 

k These  streams  all  rise  in  the  Lammermoor,  and  flow  south.  The 
two  former  (the  Whitewater  and  Blackwater)  unite,  and  soon  after 
enter  the  Tweed  near  Berwick.  The  latter  enters  it  a little  below 
Melrose. — P. 

1 Pease  Bridge. 

■ Generally  in  the  singular,  Lamraermtiir- — P. 

“ Rather,  which  stretch  along  the  southern  border  of  the  county — P. 

° The  principal  ridge  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county  is  that  "of  the 
Garleton  Hills,  which  run  east  and  west  between  the  Tyne  and  the 
Forth,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haddington. — P. 

t Traprene  or  Traprane  Law — an  isolated  trap  hiU  between  Had- 
dington and  Dunbar, — P. 
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in  the  eastern  part,  and  the  harvests  are  generally  about 
ten  days  earlier  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast, 
although  even  in  that  quarter,  the  crops  are  reaped  three 
weeks  or  a month  sooner  than  in  the  hilly  district.* 

The  same  county  abounds  with  the  most  valuable  min- 
erals, and  these  in  common  with  its  soil  and  climate, 
have  contributed  to  its  agricultural  wealth.  Coal  has 
been  worked  since  a very  early  period,1*  and  it  is  still 
found  in  great  quantities,  particularly  in  the  western  dis- 
tricts, from  the  borders  of  the  Lammermuirs  to  the  sea.  i 
No  part  of  the  same  tract  is  more  than  six  miles  distant 
from  limestone,0  and  several  extensive  parishes  rest  on 
that  rock.  Lastly,  ironstone  is  wrought  in  different  parts 
of  the  countv,  and  some  of  the  mineral  springs,  although 
now  deserted,  were  once  held  in  great  repute. 

It  was  in  Haddingtonshire  that  the  spirit  of  agricultural 
improvement  commenced,  and  it  was  diffused  from  it 
over  the  rest  of  Scotland.  It  was  there  that  the  practice 
of  summer  fallow  was  first  introduced  and  extensively 
adopted,  and  the  plan  of  encouraging  tenants  to  make  im- 
provements by  granting  them  long  leases  was  begun  and 
carried  into  effect  by  the  proprietors.  Many  other  im- 
provements might  be  mentioned,  but  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  add  that  the  threshing  machine  was  invented  and  per- 
fected by  Mr.  Meikle,  an  ingenious  mechanic  of  the  coun- 
ty.11 The  effect  of  these  improvements,  or  the  continued 
exercise  of  skill  and  ingenuity,  has  increased  the  value 
and  fertility  of  the  soil ; the  produce  in  the  worst  seasons 
is  much  more  than  sufficient  for  the  consumption,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  great 
towns,  land  lets  for  a higher  rent  in  East  Lothian,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Scotland.  Independently,  however, 
of  all  these  advantages,  several  defects  are  still  apparent ; 
the  farm-houses  are  indeed  excellent,  but  the  cottages 
are  much  inferior  to  those  in  England ; the  corn  lands 
in  some  places  are  open,  in  others  they  are  ill-enclosed, 
and  too  much  land  is  suffered  to  lie  waste  ; thus,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dunbar,0  a common  of  more  than 
4000  acres  is  still  uncultivated  ; it  is  true  that  it  belongs 
to  the  burgh. 

None  of  the  towns  are  important.  Haddington,  the 
capital,  is  situated  on  the  Tyne,  some  miles  from  the 
sea,  near  the  centre  of  the  lower  district.  The  products 
of  industry  except  those  of  distilleries,  are  confined  to 
the  consumption  of  the  county ; different  manufactories 
have  been  at  different  times  established,  but  none  of 
them  have  flourished.  It  carries  on,  however,  a con- 


siderable trade,  and  more  grain  in  bulk  is  sold  weekly  at 
its  market,  than  in  any  other  town  in  the  kingdom.  Al- 
though the  same  market  is  the  principal  support  of  the 
town,  and  one  cause  of  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the 
county,  little  convenience  is  afforded  to  those  who  attend 
it ; carts  loaded  with  grain,  are  crowded  together,  and 
many  of  them  are  not  accessible  to  purchasers  without 
inconvenience. 

The  ancient  town  of  Dunbar,  formerly  an  important 
place,  and  frequently  mentioned  in  Scottish  history,  is 
situated  on  the  east  coast,  at  the  distance  of  twenty- 
seven  miles  from  Edinburgh.  Ship-building,  the  making 
of  sail-cloth  and  cordage,  soap-works,  founderies,  and 
other  branches  of  industry  are  carried  on  in  a small  scale, 
and  its  inhabitants  engage  occasionally  in  the  northern 
whale-fisheries.  North  Berwick,  to  the  north-west  of 
the  last  place,  is  little  better  than  a village,  but  it  may 
be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  hill  or  Twite,  a noted  land- 
mark to  mariners,  and  also  on  account  of  the  ruins  of 
Tantallon  castle/  a stronghold  of  the  Douglases,  that 
was  destroyed  in  1639  by  the  covenanters. 

The  same  county  is  associated  with  the  memory  of  sev- 
eral eminent  men,  with  that  of  the  Fletchers,  the  Mait- 
lands  and  the  Dalrymples.  The  poet  Dunbar  was  bora 
in  Saltoun,*  and  Bishop  Burnet,  the  historian,  officiated 
as  rector  in  the  same  parish.  George  Heriot,  the  founder 
of  the  noble  institution  that  bears  his  name,  was  a native 
of  Gladsmuir,  where  Robertson  wrote  his  history  of 
Scotland.  Lastly,  an  old  house  in  the  suburbs  of 
Haddington’1  is  still  shown  to  strangers  as  the  birth-place 
of  Knox  the  reformer/ 

Contiguous  to  Haddingtonshire  on  the  east/  the  county 
of  Mid  Lothian  occupies  an  area  of  360  square  miles,  and 
j the  population,  relatively  to  the  surface,  is  equal  accord- 
| in£  to  the  last  returns'  to  more  than  600  to  the  square 
! mile.  So  great  a number  indicates  that  we  have  arrived 
| at  the  county  in  which  the  capital  oQScotland  is  situated. 
|j  The  lower  and  richer  part  of  Mid  Lothian  is  of  a semi- 
circular form  resembling  an  amphitheatre  with  an  incli- 
nation towards  the  Frith  of  Forth.  But  the  Pcntland 
chain  approaches  to  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  the 
J frith,  covers  about  forty  square  miles,  and  thus  divides 
||  the  same  tract  into  two  plains.1  The  Moorfoot  Hills, 
j another  lofty  tract,  are  situated  on  the  south-east,  where 
j the  county  terminates  almost  in  a point  between  the 
shires  of  Roxburgh  and  Selkirk ; they  are  more  than 
| fifteen  miles  distant  from  the  sea  ; the*  highest  rises  to 


* In  the  rut  pari  of  the  county  [i.  e.  on  lit*  coast  of  the  Gorman 
Sea],  where  little  rain  falls,  the  harvest  in  mild  seasons  in  generally 
ten  day*  earlier  than  upon  the  coast  lands  in  the  north  [i.  e.  on  the 
Firth  of  Forth]  ; nnd  these  again  are  about  three  or  four  weeks  earlier 
than  the  hilly  district*. — F*. 

b It  was  dug  at  PreMontrransjo,  bv  the  monks  of  Newbottle,  as  earlv 
as  A.  D.  1*200.  (Ed.  Enc  }—  P. 

c Scarcely  any  part  of  the  county  is  above  six  miles  distant  fmm 
lime  rock.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

d The  threshing  machine,  now  in  general  use  in  Great  Britain,  was 
invented  by  Mr.  Andrew  Meikle,  near  Haddington,  in  1786—6.  Sev- 
eral ineffectual  attempts  had  been  previously  made ; the  first  by  Mr. 
Michnel  Menzies  of  Hast  Lothian  ; the  second,  by  Mr.  Michael  Stir- 
ling of  Dunblane,  about  17T«S — the  lut  of  these  still  used,  particularly 
for  threshing  ont*.  James  Meikle,  the  father  of  the  above,  first  intro- 
duced the  fanners  (fanning  mill)  into  Scotland  from  Holland,  in  1710. 
under  the  patronage  of  the  celebrated  Andrew  Kleicher  of  Soltoun 
This  i«  now  one  of  the  appendages  of  the  threshing  machine,  and 
moved  by  th«  same  power.  (Ed.  Enc.  art.  Agric.  Sir  J.  Sinclair's 
Gen.  Rep.  j.  990— 33>- P. 

• On  the  ridge  of  [.amraennuir,  intersecting  the  muirland  farms 
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in  the  parish  of  Spott,  south  of  Dunbar — used  for  sheep  paatur* 
age.— P. 

1 Tamlnllan  Castle — about  two  mites  east  of  North  Berwick,  on  a 
rock  overhanging  the  sea,  which  surrounds  it  on  three  aides.  (Stab 
Acc.  v.  413  ) — P. 

* Salton — a parish  on  the  Tyne,  west  of  Haddington.  It  was  the 
seat  of  the  Fletchers  of  Saltmin. — P. 

k In  the  suburb  of  Giflbrd-gatr. — P. 

1 Blair,  the  author  of  the  Grave,  and  Home,  ihe  author  of  Dough*, 
were  successively  ministers  of  AthrUtn nefnrd.  Dr.  Witherspoon, 
President  of  Princeton  College,  and  I)r.  Nisbet,  President  of  Carlisle 
College,  were  both  natives  of  Tester — P. 

* Mid  Lothian  or  Edinburghshire  is  hounded  on  the  east  by  Had- 
dingtonshire nnd  a part  of  Berwickshire  *.  on  the  south  and  south-west 
by  tne  counties  of  Selkirk,  Peebles  and  Dmark  : on  the  west  by  Lirv 
Uthgowshir*  : and  on  the  north  by  the  Firth  of  Forth,  which  separates 
it  from  Fifeshire. — P. 

1 The  Pcntland  Hills  rise  in  ihe  parish  of  Librrton,  about  four  miles 
south-west  of  Edinburgh,  and  extend  south-west  about  twelve  miles, 
to  the  borders  of  Lanarkshire.  This  range,  together  with  most  of  the 
heights  in  the  lotver  part  of  the  county,  is  of  the  trap  formation.— P. 
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upwards  of  1800  feet,  and  they  extend  over  fifty  stiuare 
miles.  The  rest  of  Edinburghshire  may  be  considered 
a low,  but  not  a fiat  or  level  county  ; it  is  varied  by  an 
undulating  surface,  and  by  detached  hills  of  moderate 
height,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Arthur’s  Seat 
on  the  east,  and  Corstorphine  Hill  on  the  west  of  the 
capital. 

The  county  is  destitute  of  rivers,  and  the  streams  are 
too  insignificant  to  require  notice ; they  have,  however, 
been  rendered  subservient  to  the  abridgment  of  labour  ; 
thus,  the  course  of  the  Water  of  Leith  is  not  more  than 
sixteen  miles,  but,  in  a distance  of  ten  miles,  it  turns 
seventy  mills." 

The  minerals  are  very  valuable  ; a continuous  bed  of 
coal  extends  across  the  county  from  the  confines  of 
Peeblcs-shirc  in  a direction  from  south-west  to  north-east. b 
Limestone  is  not  only  found  in  the  same  tract,  but  still 
further  to  the  east  and  south-east,  in  places  where  coal  has 
not  been  discovered  ; sandstone,  or  freestone,  as  it  is 
popularly  called,  is  another  important  mineral,  and  several 
quarries  of  it  are  worked  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
city.  Ironstone  abounds  in  the  coal  district,  and  along 
the  shore  to  the  west  of  Leith.c  A substance  similar  in 
its  properties  to  the  petunse  of  the  Chinese,  and  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  is  obtained  on  the  Pent- 
land  Hills,4  and  clay,  which  is  converted  into  crucibles, 
is  wrought  in  the  parish  of  Duddingstone. 

, The  ports  of  Dunbar  and  North  Berwick  have  been 
already  mentioned ; no  other  place  of  any  consequence 
is  situated  between  them  and  Leith,*  which  forms  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  the  capital.  Edinburgh  is  no  longer 
the  residence  of  kinjjps,  nor  is  it  longer  the  centre  of  gov- 
ernment. but  it  is  still  the  seat  of  the  highest  tribunals, 
and  still  the  metropolis  of  the  country.  The  courts  of 
justice  are  even  at  present  the  principal  source  of  its 
opulence,  and  many  lawyers,  attorneys  and  clerks  attend 
them.  In  past  times  the  town  was  distinguished  by  the 
turbulence  of  its  inhabitants,  and  by  constant  feuds  ; it 
is  now  still  more  distinguished  by  the  peacefulness  of  its 
citizens,  by  the  progress  of  industry  and  the  useful  arts, 
by  the  cultivation  of  knowledge,  and  by  its  ennobling 
results.  All  have  it  in  their  power  to  obtain  an  elemen- 
tary education,  and  to  all  on  w hom  nature  has  conferred 
more  than  ordinary  talent,  the  road  to  distinction  is 
open.  From  the  effects  of  this  system  in  Edinburgh 
and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  many  advantages  have 
ensued;  the  limits  of  knowledge  have  been  extended ; 
the  true  principles  of  political  economy  were  first  de- 
veloped and  demonstrated  by  a Scotchman  ; additional 
wealth  and  additional  comforts  have  been  diffused  from 
the  same  country  to  every  region  where  British  com- 
merce extends,  for  by  the  genius  of  Watt,  the  steam- 
engine  lias  been  rendered  the  most  powerful  agent  of 
productive  industry.  Within  the  last  hundred  years. 


* The  Almond,  which  forms  the  north-western  boundary,  and  the 
North  and  South  E*k«.  which  unite  below  Ilalkeith,  and  enter  tho 
Forth  at  Mtiewlburgh,  are  the  larjrent  streams  in  the  county. — P. 

b The  coal-field  of  Mid  Lothian  is  15  mile*  in  length  and  8 in 
breadth.  (Ed.  Enc.)— P. 

* Ironstrne  and  coal  are  both  found  on  the  shore  lu  Cromond  parish, 
wj'st  of  I.eiUi,  where  there  are  very  extensive  iron  wurka  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Almond  — P. 

* °n  Jbe  north  side  of  Logan-house  Hill,  at  the  height  of  MHO  feet. 
(On*,  of  Scotland.)— P. 

* Prestonpenn,  on  the  Forth,  at  the  north-western  corner  of  Had- 

ingtonshire  ; Musselburgh,  including  lnveresk  and  Fisherrow,  at  tho 


the  sciences  have  been  illustrated  by  Maclaurin,  Simson, 
Ferguson  and  Black.  Hume,  Robertson,  Smith  and 
Stewart  are  equally  eminent  in  philosophy  and  literature. 
Tho  greater  number  or  these  celebrated  men  devoted 
their  time  and  their  talents  to  public  instruction  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh/  and  contributed  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town,  inasmuch  as  they  attracted  students 
from  every  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  from  foreign 
countries.  The  patrons  have  not  shewn  themselves  of 
late  years  so  careful  of  the  interests  of  the  city,  eminent 
men  have  not  been  appointed  to  the  vacant  chairs,  and 
if  the  same  system  he  continued,  or  if  oilier  recommen- 
dations are  more  cogent  than  that  of  merit,  the  pros- 
j parity  of  tho  university  cannot  be  long  maintained.* 
j The  town  derives  a considerable  income  from  the  seat- 
rents  of  the  churches,  and  the  magistrates  have  increased 
it  by  appointing  popular  preachers,  as  vacancies  occur 
in  the  capital.  It  might  he  well  if  they  were  to  take 
more  extensive  views,  and  by  increasing  the  reputation 
of  tho  city  as  a seat  of  learning,  render  it  a place  of 
greater  resort  to  young  men  for  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  city  is  built  on  three  hills  that  run  parallel  to 
each  other.  The  old  town  occupies  the  central  bill, 
which  is  the  highest;  the  new  town  stands  on  the  north- 
ern or  lowest  hill,  and  the  third  eminence  is  covered 
with  additions  made  to  the  old  town.  Of  the  two  v allies 
which  separate  the  three  hills,  the  one  on  the  north  is 
j deeper  and  wider  than  the  other  on  the  south,  and  it 
formed  at  no  very  remote  period  the  basin  of  a lake/  of 
which  the  stagnant  waters  were  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  lake  or  marsh,  however,  has  been 
drained,  and  its  bed  is  now  converted  into  gardens  and 
public  walks.  It  is  not  much  more  than  half  a century 
since  the  old  town  made  up  the  whole  of  Edinburgh/ 
and  it  then  consisted  of  dark  and  dirty  houses,  built 
without  regularity,  without  taste,  and  so  much  confined 
as  to  render  them  unhealthy.  The  principal  street  in  the 
same  quarter/  extends  along  the  ridge  of  the  central  hill, 
and  is  intersected  by  an  immense  number  of  narrow'  and 
crooked  lanes ; the  houses  consist  of  six  or  seven  stories 
in  front,  and  nine,  ten  or  eleven  on  the  side  of  the  valley. 
The  Castle,  an  irregular  and  Gothic  edifice,  separated 
from  the  town  by  an  esplanade,  rises  on  a nigged  rock 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  same  hill.  The  build- 
ing and  the  fortifications  occupy  an  area  of  seven  English 
acres ; in  past  times  it  was  considered  a place  of  great 
strength,  but  as  there  are  points  w ithin  the  range  of  ar- 
tillery, w hich  command  it,  it  might  now  be  easily  reduced. 
It  is  now  used  as  a station  for  soldiers,  and  it  may  con- 
tain about  3000  ; the  apartments  in  which  James  the 
Sixth  was  born,1  are  converted  into  barracks  for  officers, 
and  a new  range  of  barracks  for  soldiers  has  been  erected 
on  a very  injudicious  plan,  and  by  no  means  according 


mouth  of  the  Exk  ; and  Dalkeith,  between  the  North  and  South 
near  their  junction,  are  place*  uf  wuiie  importance  for  their  trade  and 
manufactures. — F. 

1 Maclaurin,  Mack.  Robertson  and  Stewart  were  connected  with 
the  university  of  Edinburgh. — P. 

i C.  Dupin,  Force  Com  mere  isle,  vol.  2d. 

h The  North  Loch. — P. 

1 The  New  Town  wa»  begun  to  be  built  in  17G7.  (Gax.  Scot.)— P. 

* The  High  Street— extending  from  the  Castle  to  Holy  rood -houae. — r. 

1 On  the  ea»t  of  the  castle  buildings  were  formerly  royal  apart* 
menta.  Jamee  VI.  wo*  born  in  a MMn  manic  apartment  in  the  eouth* 
l[  eaat  part  of  ilia  castle.  (Goz.  Scot.  Ed-  Enc.)— r. 
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with  the  rest  of  the  fortress.  The  Parliament  Square/ 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  Castle,  possesses  little  to 
attract  attention,  except  the  spacious  hall,  in  which  the 
Scottish  Parliament  held  its  sessions.1*  The  church  of 
St.  Giles  forms  one  side  of  the  square  ; four  different 
places  of  worship  were  formerly  contained  in  it,  but  the 
number  has  since  been  reduced.  A square  tower  rises 
from  the  centre  of  the  structure  ; it  is  surmounted  by 
slender  arches  of  good  workmanship,  supporting  a 
steeple,  the  whole  representing  in  the  air  the  figure  of 
an  imperial  crown.  Beneath  the  vault  of  this  venerable 
building  rest  the  ashes  of  Lord  Napier,  the  immortal  in- 
ventor of  logarithms.  The  mint  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  last  place,  maybe  mentioned  on  account  of  its  an- 
tiouity  and  preservation.  Although  no  money  is  coined, 
all  the  officers  are  still  appointed,  agreeably  to  the  act 
of  union,  and  the  bell  is  regularly  rung  at  the  hours  in 
which  the  workmen  left  off  their  work  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  palace  is  situated  at  the  eastern  or  oppo- 
site extremity  of  the  old  town,  in  a valley  with  Arthur’s 
Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Gal- 
lon Hill  on  the  other.  It  was  originally  a monastery,* 
and  it  is  still  called  Holyrood-house  or  the  house  of  the 
holy  cross.  It  is  of  mixed  architecture,  and  the  Gre- 
cian style  is  blended  with  castellated  turrets,  which 
destroy  the  regularity  without  adding  to  the  imposing 
effect  of  the  building.  Such  are  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  ancient  monuments,  but  many  modem  works  have  • 
been  erected  even  in  the  old  town.  The  courts  of  jus- 
tice, the  County  Hall,  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  Advo- 
cates’ Library,  and  the  library  of  the  writers  to  the  signet,  j 
are  grouped  round  the  cathedral, d and  all  of  them  have 
been  built  within  a comparatively  recent  period.  Other 
improvements  are  at  present  in  progress  ; a new  bridge 
and  a new  line  of  communication  are  forming  between 
the  old  and  new  town,  and  another  bridge  now  almost 
completed,  and  a road  cut  along  the  south  side  of  the 
Castle-hill  are  to  connect  the  two  towns  on  the  west. 

The  ground  on  which  the  new  town  stands  was  added 
to  the  royalty  in  1767,  and  it  was  afterwards  laid  out  in 
conformity  to  a plan  designed  by  Mr.  Craig.  Some 
notion  may  be  formed  of  the  immense  additions  made 
within  the  period  already  specified,  from  the  fact  that 
the  new  town  comprehends  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
Edinburgh.  The  houses  arc  large  and  well  built ; the 
streets  arc  no  less  regular  than  spacious  ; and  the  squares 
present  admirable  sites  for  the  monuments  with  which 
they  are  adorned.  The  whole  affords  a grand  and  im- 
posing spectacle,  one  to  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  find 
a parallel  in  the  finest  capitals  of  Europe.  Every  part  is 
not  entitled  to  unqualified  praise,  and  a critic  might  con- 
demn some  of  the  edifices ; still  the  combination  of  the 
whole  is  in  a style  of  great  simplicity,  and  the  effects  of 
architecture  arc  conspicuous  in  the  judicious  arrangement 
and  well-chosen  site  of  most  of  the  public  buildings.  ! 
Thus,  the  line  from  east  to  west  is  not  marked  by  super- : 
stition  or  prejudice  for  the  nave  of  the  church  ; and  j 


* The  Parliament  Square  or  Clone  in  an  open  apace  in  front  of  the 
Psriiament-hnaee,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Charles  II.  (Gnz.  Scot.) — P. 

b It  i»  123  feet  in  length  by  49  in  width,  and  40  feel  high,  with  on 
elegant  carved  roof.  It  i«  railed  the  Outer  House,  and  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  courts  of  the  I.ords  Ordinary.  The  inner  courts,  or  In- 
ner House,  meet  in  two  adjoining  chambers. — P. 

4 The  niina  of  the  Abbey  church  still  remain.— P. 


wherever  a church  can  be  placed  at  the  extremity  of  a 
spacious  street,  the  front  rises  in  the  direction  of  the 
street,  to  which  it  forms  a majestic  termination.  The 
register  office  in  which  the  records  of  the  kingdom  are 
deposited,  was  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Adam,  after  the 
style  of  Palladio,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  best  work  of  that 
celebrated  architect.  It  commands  a view'  of  the  finest 
street  in  the  old  town,*  a street  continued  across  two 
vallies  from  north  to  south,  by  two  bridges  correspond- 
ing with  it  in  widlh.  The  north  bridge  consists  of  five 
arches,  three  of  which  are  seventy-six  feet  and  a half 
wide,  and  the  two  others  nearly  twenty.  The  road-way 
is  elevated  fifty-four  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
which  is  also  crossed  by  a mound  about  696  feet  in 
’ length,  and  210  wide  at  the  summit.  The  materials  of 
which  this  vast  work  is  formed,  were  supplied  from  the 
foundations  of  the  buildings  in  the  new  town.  A third 
bridge/  situated  near  the  register  office,  serves  as  a com- 
munication between  the  new  town  and  the  Calton-hill, 
on  which  many  buildings  have  of  late  been  erected. 
The  most  remarkable  are  the  High-school,  the  admired 
work  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  Observatory,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  Playfair  and  of  Stewart,  both  of  whom  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  Edinburgh  University. 
The  first  illustrated  the  theory  of  Hutton,  and  the  second 
is  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  mental 
philosophers  of  his  age.»  The  spectator  may  observe 
; from  these  monuments  a circular  tower  in  the  Grecian 
style;  it  is  the  tomb  of  Hume,  the  most  philosophical  of 
1 the  British  historians.  The  view  from  the  public  walk 
| along  the  same  hill  commands  the  Frith  of  Forth,  with 
1 the  adjacent  country  on  both  its  banks,  and  requires  only 
the  sky  of  Italy  or  Greece  to  vie  with  the  shores  of  the 
bay  of  Naples,  or  the  coast  of  the  Bosphorus  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Constantinople. 

The  university  was  begun  about  forty  years  ngoH  after 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Robert  Adam,  but  it  was  conceived  on 
too  great  a scale  for  the  wealth  of  the  town.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  deviate  from  the  original  plan ; and 
to  complete  it  according  to  its  reduced  form,  a grant  of 
money  was  obtained  from  parliament.  The  site  is  in- 
convenient, and  as  a work  of  art,  it  is  not  unexceptiona- 
ble ; it  is  probable  indeed  that  the  sums  expended  in 
finishing  what  was  begun  by  Mr.  Adam,  might  have  suf- 
ficed for  the  erection  of  a finer  building  in  a more  eligi- 
ble or  less  confined  situation. 

Edinburgh  is  celebrated  for  the  number  and  grandeur 
of  its  monuments,  and  the  elegance  and  regularity  of  its 
streets  ; but  its  celebrity  in  this  respect  dates  only  from 
a recent  period,  and  houses  which  were  formerly  inhab- 
ited by  nobles,  are  now  too  mean  for  the  middling 
classes.  If  towns,  of  which  the  importance  or  existence 
depends  solely  on  commerce  and  industry,  be  excepted, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a place,  of  w hich  the  exten- 
! sion  has  been  so  great,  or  the  improvements  so  manifold 
! and  various.  The  increase  iu  the  population  must  bear 
: some  relation  to  the  enlargement  ol  the  town,  and  ac- 


4 Church  of  Sl  Giles. 

• It  elands  at  the  north  end  of  the  North  Bridge,  fronting  it,  and 
receding  40  feet  from  the  north  line  of  Prince  i Street  in  the  New 
Town.— P.  1 Regent  Bridge. 

t Tim  life  of  Reid  ha*  been  written  by  Mr.  Stewart,  who  wa*  hie 
pupil,  and  the  ablest  defender  of  die  system  which  is  called  in  France 
die  Scotch  system  of  philosophy. 
b The  foundation  wa*  laid,  Nov.  16th,  1789.— P. 
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cordingly  it  has  been  very  great.  In  1697  the  number  of 
inhabitants  amounted  to  20,000,  in  1830  it  was  equal  to 
162,156,  so  that  it  is  now  more  than  eight  times  greater 
than  it  was  a hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Various 
branches  of  industry  have  sprung  up  and  become  flour- 
ishing within  a later  period  ; we  may  mention  the  nu- 
merous paper-mills  in  the  vicinity,  the  casting  of  iron,  the 
distillation  of  spirituous  liquors  on  a great  scale,  the 
printing  of  calico  and  cloth,  and  the  weaving  of  kersey- 
meres and  shawls  ; but  the  most  remarkable  example  of 
any  is  to  be  found  in  an  art  that  is  as  much  connected  with 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  the  enterprise  of  com- 
merce : about  fifty  or  sixty  years  since  few  books  were 
primed  in  Edinburgh  ; it  has  now  become  second  to  Lon- 
don in  the  number  of  its  printing  presses,  and  consequent- 
ly of  the  products  that  issue  from  them.  Admirable 
communications  extend  in  every  direction  from  the  same 
town,  and  most  of  them  are  of  recent  formation.  Rail- 
ways pass  from  Musselburgh  and  Dalkeith  or  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  coal  mines,  and  their  produce  is 
thus  sent  to  the  capital.  The  Union  Canal  joins  that  of 
the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  facilitates  the  conveyance  of 
the  manufactures  of  Glasgow.  A new  work  is  now  in 
contemplation  ; the  example  set  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  is  likely  to  be  imitated  in 
Scotland,  and  steam  carriages  may  ere  long  run  between 
Glasgow'  and  Edinburgh. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  Leith  is  almost  a 
suburb  of  Edinburgh  ; streets  extend  between  them,  and 
unite  two  towns  that  were  formerly  separated.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  the  Water  of  Leith,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  is  thus  divided  into  two 
districts,  the  southern  and  northern.*  The  northern  part 
is  modern  ; the  southern  is  ancient.  The  one  is  laid 
out  according  to  a plan ; the  other  is  built  without  regu- 
larity, and  consists  mostly  of  dirty  houses,  and  narrow  or 
crooked  lanes. b The  two  districts  communicate  with 
each  other  by  two  draw-bridges  across  the  harbour.  In 
the  year  1777,  the  harbour  was  considerably  -improved, 
and  it  has  since  been  enlarged.  The  pier,  which  forms 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  confluence  of  the  stream,  has 
been  carried  farther  into  the  sea ; quays,  basins  and  docks 
have  been  constructed  on  the  opposite  side,  and  these 
successive  additions  were  rendered  necessary  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  tirade. 

In  a military  point  of  view',  Leith  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  Jefence  of  Edinburgh,  and,  accordingly,  in 
past  times,  the  French  and  the  English  landed  there  fre- 

* Called  South  L*ith  and  North  Leith,  end  forming  two  distinct 
parishes, — P. 

*■  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  town  i«  situated  on  the  smith  side  of 
the  mrr ; but  both  in  North  and  South  I^-ith,  the  streets  of  the  old 

fttrl  are  narrow  and  irregular.  'Hie  parts  of  the  town  which  hare 
teen  erected  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  are  not  surpassed 
by  tlie  fine  it  parts  of  Edinburgh-  (Ed.  Enc.  It:]!).) — 1*. 

* In  North  Leith— called  the  Citadel. — P, 

A A village,  with  a harbuur,  about  one  mile  north-wont  of  Leith. — P. 

* Hoe  note  *.  ».  1950. 

r A range  of  hills  extends  across  the  middle  of  the  county,  oblique- 
ly from  north-weat  to  south-east.  The  highest  of  these  are  C’nirnpa- 
nle,  in  the  centre,  about  1496  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  Cock- 
lerne  in  the  west,  about  MX)  feet.  (Ed.  Enc.) — The  first  of  these  is 
properly  Cajrn-naide.  and  lies  south-west  of  Linlithgow. — P. 

* Hilyer  and  lend  mines  were  formerly  wrought  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Linlithgow  Jin  the  hills  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  parish,] 
and  a vein  of  stiver  was  discovered  in  a limestone  rock  in  Bathgate 

r irish.  but  too  inconsiderable  to  pay  the  expense  of  working  it.  (Ed. 

nc.) — The  llathgate  hills,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Hathgatepansh, 
are  a continuation  of  the  range,  already  mentioned,  including  Cockle-  ' 


quently  to  succour  or  oppress  Scotland.  A fort  was  built 
in  tbe  same  place  by  Cromwell,6  and  probably  for  that 
very  reason  was  destroyed  by  Charles  the  Second.  The 
harbour  is  protected  by  a battery  on  the  eminence  that 
| rises  on  the  west  of  the  docks,  and  extends  beyond  New- 
I haven/  The  works  are  surrounded  by  an  entrenchment 
! and  defended  by  bastions  at  the  gorge. 

If  Edinburgh  and  Leith  be  excepted,  no  other  town  of 
consequence  can  be  mentioned  in  Mid  Lothian.*  The 
Almond,  a small  river,  or  rather  stream,  separates  it  from 
Linlithgowshire  or  West  Lothian,  a county  contiguous 
to  the  last  on  the  east  and  south-east,  to  the  Frith  of 
Forth  on  the  north,  to  Lanarkshire  on  the  south-west, 
and  to  Stirlingshire  on  the  west.  In  figure  it  resembles 
a triangle,  and  the  area  is  not  greater  than  112  square 
I miles,  and  each  square  mile  contains  on  an  average,  209 
inhabitants.  A large  portion  of  the  surface  is  either  lev- 
el or  gently  undulating,  and  only  a fifth  part  of  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  unfit  for  cultivation.  It  must  not,  however, 

| be  inferred  that  it  is  destitute  of  hills  ; a ridge  extends 
across  it,  of  which  Cairnpapple  or  the  highest  point  is 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea/ 
The  richest  carse  lands  and  some  of  the  best  loams,  as  well 
as  a great  portion  of  gravel  and  sandy  land,  are  situated  in 
different  parts  of  the  county,  but  the  prevalent  soil  consists 
of  clay,  and  it  varies  from  the  best  to  the  worst  sorts. 

The  same  county  is  distinguished  by  the  number  and 
I value  of  its  mineral  products.  Silver  and  lead  were  once 
obtained  on  the  hills  of  Bathgate  in  the  parish  of  Lin- 
lithgow, and  it  is  not  many  years  since  a small  vein  of 
silver  ore  was  found  in  a limestone  quarry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. r It  may  be  also  remarked  that  there  is  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  limestone,  while  iron  ore  is  wrought 
in  Borrowstonness  and  Carriden  on  the  Forth  ; but  coal 
! is  perhaps  the  most  abundant  of  the  mineral  products  ; it 
is  wrought  in  different  parts  of  the  coast, h in  Uphall  and 
I Whitburn  on  the  east  and  south,  in  the  central  parish  of 
Bathgate,  and  at  Cultmuir  on  the  south-western  border  ; 

| and  as  the  Union  Canal  passes  through  the  country,  the 
I produce  of  the  mines  is  easily  conveyed  to  the  capital. 

Queensferry1  is  situated  about  nine  miles  from  Edin- 
I burgh,  on  the  principal  road  to  Perth,  where  the  frith  is 
i rather  less  than  two  miles  in  breadth.  The  superinten- 
| dance  of  the  ferry  is  committed  to  a lieutenant  in  the  na- 
! vy,  and  the  use  of  steam  vessels  is  likely  to  supersede 
that  of  the  numerous  passage  boats.  The  small  port  of 
Borrowstonness11  on  the  same  coast,  reckons  140  vessels, 
measuring  nearly  1000  tons.1 

rue  and  Caim-napi©,  and  extending  along  the  southern  border  of  Lin- 
lithgow parish. — P. 

b Particularly  at  Burruw’stounneas  and  Camden,  at  the  former  of 
which  it  has  been  wrought  for  more  than  GOO  yean. — P. 

1 Called  also  South  QueensferTY-  North  Qoe«nif«rry  is  a small  vil- 
lage. where  the  passage  boats  land,  oil  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Frith, 
in  Fife. — P. 

k Properly  Borrowxtoiinne**  (borough,  town,  and  ness) — from  its  sit- 
uation on  a promontory  on  the  Forth,  near  the  borough  of  Linlithgow. 
Al«o  called  Ihmmglistownness,  Borrowstoneos  and  popularly  Bone—. 
It  is  situated  m the  north-western  corner  of  the  county,  on  the  coast 
north  of  Linlithgow.  Its  trade  was  more  considerable  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  which  has  transferred  much  of  it 
to  Grangemouth.  Its  extensive  coal  works,  with  the  manufactures  of 
iron,  salt  and  pottery,  depending  on  them,  render  it  still  a place  of  im- 
portance.— P. 

1 There  must  be  some  enor  in  tills  statement.  According  to  it,  the 
average  tonnage  of  its  vessels  w ould  be  but  about  7 tons.  In  1796,  the 
shipping  belonging  to  the  town  was  about  25  sail,  and  the  tonnage  of 
the  revenue  port,  nearly  10,' 000  tons,  about  on®  fourth  of  which  belong- 
ed in  lioness.  (Stat.  Acc.  xviii.  4X1.)— P. 
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Linlithgow,  the  countv  town,  is  more  remarkable  for 
its  antiquity  than  its  trade  or  industry.  It  consists  of  a 
single  street,  nearly  three  quarters  of  a mile  in  length. 
The  royal  palace  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle;* 
in  the  north-west  corner  is  the  room  in  which  Queen 
Mary  was  horn  in  1542,  and  the  spacious  ball  on  the 
east  side  of  the  building  was  set  apart  for  the  Parliament. 
These  memorials  of  a past  age  are  falling  fast  into  decay, 
and  the  palace  is  now  roofless.  The  church  almost  con- 
tiguous to  it,  a noble  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture, 
has  lately  been  repaired  in  a style  suitable  to  the  gran- 
deur of  the  fabric.  The  length  is  equal  to  180  feet,  the 
breadth  to  100,  the  height  to  90,  and  a lofty  spire  adorn- 
ed with  an  imperial  crown  rises  from  the  western  extrem- 
ity. The  same  town  w*s  often  the  residence  of  the 
court,  and  it  has  been  the  scene  of  events  that  are  re- 
corded in  history.  It  was  there  that  the  Regent  Murray 
was  shot  by  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  in  1569;'’  and 
at  a later  period,  in  1662,  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant was  burnt  with  great  solemnity  in  the  market  place. 

The  traveller  passes  from  Edinburgh  through  Linlith- 
gowshire, or  West  Lothian,  on  his  road  to  Lanarkshire 
or  Clydesdale,  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most 
populous  of  the  Scottish  counties.*  Situated  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  country  between  the  German  and  Atlantic 
oceans,  it  is  divided  into  three  wards,  the  upper,  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  lower  Lanark  is  the  chief  town  in  the  first, 
Hamilton  in  the  second,  and  Glasgow  in  the  third.  The 
last  town  is  the  largest  of  any,  ant)  the  others  are  com- 
paratively insignificant.  The  upper  ward,  which  occu- 
pies nearly  two  thirds  of  the  county,  is  for  the  most  part 
mountainous  or  sterile,  and  from  the  unevenness  of  the 
surface,  and  the  quality  of  the  soil,  it  is  not  likely  to  he 
rendered  fruitful  by  industry  or  labour.  The  others  are 
more  productive,  and  they  abound  in  many  places  with 
valuable  minerals,  such  as  freestone,  limestone,  coal  and 
granite.®  From  the  lower  extremity  of  the  county  to  a 
considerable  distance  upwards,  freestone  is  the  most 
common  rock,  and  it  is  interspersed  with  different  ridges 
of  whin/  Limestone  is  found  in  the  same  tract,  but  on- 
ly in  elevated  positions,  and  generally  near  the  surface. 
More  than  300  labourers  are  employed  in  the  lime  quar- 
ries within  the  county,  and  the  value  of  the  produce  va- 
ries from  L.  12,000  to  L.  15,000.  The  coal  lies  beneath 
the  freestone ; it  is  supposed  to  stretch  in  a solid  mass 
over  an  extent  of  110  square  miles,  and  the  average 
thickness,  it  is  certain,  is  not  less  than  five  yards.  The 
quantity  of  coal  annually  obtained  from  this  vast  area  is 

* It  was  built  on  the  rite  of  a Roman  station.  (Qas.  Scot.) — It 
stand*  on  * rising  ground  running  into  a small  hike  on  the  north  side 
of  the  burgh,  on  the  site  of  a fort  or  castle,  erected  by  Edward  I. 
(Leighton  s Scenes  in  Scotland.) — P. 

6 Jan.  23, 1570.  (Chambers'  Picture  of  Scotland,  ii.  40,  Hum*. 
Smollct ) — Jan.  23, 1571.  (Watkins’  Edit.  of  Buchanan's  Hist,  Scot. 
P.  485.)— P. 

* It  contains  the  greatest  absolute  population,  but  is  inferior  to  Mid 
Lothian  and  Renfrewshire  in  relative  population. — P. 

£ach  of  these  wards  is  governed  by  a sheriff-substitute,  ap- 
pointed by  the  shorilF-rirpute  of  the  county.  (Chambers.) — Lanark- 
shire was*  anciently  divided  into  three  wards  or  jurisdictions,  vix. 
Clydesdale,  Dougtosdale  and  Avrndnle  ; but  it  is  now'  divided  into 
two,  viz-  the  Shire  of  Lanark,  of  which  Ijmnrk  is  the  chief  town,  and 
the  Barony  of  Glasgow,  of  which  that  city  is  the  scat  of  the  courts. 
(Gaz.  Scot.  ltffl.)— P, 

* Is  not  tliis  last  statement  • mistake  ? The  two  lower  wards  of 
Lanarkshire  are  almost  entirely  within  the  coal  formation  ; the  upper 
ward  is  chiefly  within  the  transition  formation  of  the  south  of  Scot- 
land.— P 

* Trap  or  greenstone. — P. 


j nearly  equal  to  800,000  tons,  and  no  part  of  it  has  been 
so  much  worked  as  the  field  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
| Glasgow,  which  yields  seven  different  sorts,  and  which, 
\ by  facilitating  the  means  of  production,  has  mainly  con- 
j tributed  to  the  rise  and  prosperity  of  the  town.  Ironstone 
' occurs  in  regular  strata  above  the  limestone  and  coal : it 
is  also  found  in  contact  with  the  sandstone ; in  some 
places,  in  the  form  of  balls,  which  are  arranged  in  beds, 
and  arc  of  so  rich  a quality  as  to  yield  fifty  per  cent,  of 
| ore.  The  lead  mines,  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, and  which  have  been  now  worked  about  two  hun- 
dred years,  are  situated  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
county.*  The  Clyde  and  the  numerous  streams  that 
water  Lanarkshire,  are  more  or  less  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  commerce  ; they  facilitate  the  transportation 
of  goods,  or  machinery  is  erected  on  their  banks/ 

A line  of  defence  was  erected  in  the  third  century1  by 
the  Romans  against  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians,  and 
the  same  line  was  fixed  upon  in  the  eighteenth,  as  the  site 
of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal/  The  purpose  for  which 
the  two  works  were  intended,  was  very  different ; if  the 
fate  of  the  falling  empire  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
retarded  by  the  one,  intercourse,  industry  and  civili- 
zation have  been  extended  by  the  other.  The  canal 
was  begun  in  1768,  and  not  completed  before  1790.  It 
cost  L. 500,000,  and  some  notion  of  the  navigation  per- 
formed on  it  may  he  inferred  from  its  progressive  returns. 
In  1800,  it  yielded  a dividend  of  ten  per  cent.,  of  twenty 
in  1815,  and  nearly  30  in  1820.  The  produce  of  the 
extensive  coal-fields  in  Old  and  New  Monkland  is  con- 
veyed to  Glasgow  by  the  Monkland  canal,1  and  although 
| the  Ardrossan  canal  is  not  yet  completed,  it  serves  as  a 
; communication  from  the  same  town  to  Paisley.® 

Lanarkshire,  according  to  the  last  returns,  contains 
316,820  inhabitants;  it  is  therefore  the  most  populous 
of  the  Scottish  counties.  The  superficial  extent  is  not 
: less  than  870  square  miles ; consequently  the  mean 
i number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  amounts  to  365. 

If  the  rank  of  a city  be  estimated  by  its  commerce, 
wealth  and  population,  Glasgow  must  be  considered  the 
capital  of  Scotland.  Like  other  great  towns,  its  origin 
is  involved  in  fable,  and  the  foundation  of  it  is  attributed 
to  St.  Mungo,  or  St.  Kentigem,"  a person  whose  celebrity 
depends  on  his  miracles.  William  the  Lion  erected  it 
into  a barony,®  and  in  1450,  it  was  raised  into  a regality 
by  James  the  Second,  but  in  its  new  character,  it  con- 
tinued subject  to  its  bishop.  The  dignity  was  at  last 
I vested  in  the  dukes  of  Lennox  by  James  the  Sixth,  who 

i t The  village  of  Loadhill*  i*  situated  in  Lanarkshire. — P. 

h AH  the  itmmi  of  any  me,  in  Lanarkshire,  are  tributaries  of  the 
Clyde.  The  principal  of  I hesi*  nre  the  Douglas,  the  Nethan  and  the 
Avon,  on  the  west,  and  the  North  and  South  Colder  and  the  Kelvin, 
on  the  cant. — P. 

1 In  the  second  century — A.  D.  140.  (8eo  p.  1I1G.) — P. 
k Tlie  lines  of  Graham’*  Dyke  nnd  tlie  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  <k» 
• not  coincide,  hut  intersect  each  other ; the  former  terminating  on  the 
east,  at  Carridt  n in  West  Lothian  ; the  latter  at’Ornngemouth  in  Stir- 
liugriiire.  The  canul  on  the  west  crosses  the  dvke  and  approaches 
j nearer  Glasgow,  before  it  terminates  in  the  Clyde.  Both  the  lines, 
however,  are  conducted  along  a remarkable  valley,  which  here  croases 
the  island  from  the  Forth  to  Uie  Clyde,  between  the  trap  range  of  the 
Catnprie  Fells  > n the  north,  and  the  hill*  of  the  coal  formation  on  the 
eoiith.  and  including  the  northern  outcrop  of  the  coal. — P . 

1 This  canal  is  connected  at  its  western  extremity  with  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  cnnnl. — P. 

m The  Ardrossan  canal  is  completed  to  the  village  of  Johnstone 
three  miles  beyond  Paisley.  (Ed.  Enc.)-—P. 

» A.  D.  570.— P. 

• A.  D.  1172.  (Stat.  Ace.)— P. 
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granted  the  town  an  advantageous  charter,  and  made  it  a 
royal  burgh.*  The  inhabitants  engaged  at  an  early 
period  in  the  salmon  and  herring  fishery,  but  their 
foreign  trade  previously  to  the  union,  was  almost  con- 
fined to  Holland,  and  carried  on  by  doubling  the  north 
of  Scotland,  a circuitous  and  dangerous  navigation. 
In  1707,  when  the  two  kingdoms  were  united,  Glas- 
gow took  the  lead  in  opposing  the  act ; the  citizens 
revolted,  and  to  restore  obedience,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  the  rigours  of  martial  law.b 
It  might  not  be  easy  to  account  for  the  notions  that 
prevailed,  but  the  inhabitants,  it  is  certain,  believed 
the  prosperity  of  their  city  at  an  end,  and  their  own  ruin 
inevitable,  in  consequence  of  an  act,  from  which  many 
advantages  have  resulted  to  Scotland,  and  to  no  place 
more  than  to  Glasgow.  In  1707,  the  population 
amounted  to  14,000,  in  1807,  to  114,000,  and  in  1821, 
to  147,000.®  The  accession  gained  within  the  last  ten 
years  is  still  more  extraordinary  ; it  is  nearly  equal  to 
56,000,  for  Glasgow  contains  at  present  202,426  inhabit- 
ants. This  progression,  so  great  and  so  rapid,  can  only 
be  attributed  to  the  power  of  industry,  and  to  the 
advantages  of  a favourable  position.  Abundant  mines 
of  coal  arc  wrought  in  the  vicinity,  and  their  produce  is 
conveyed  at  a low  rate  along  the  Monkland  canal.  The 
Forth,  the  Clyde,  and  the  canal  which  unites  them, 
afford  the  most  direct  access  to  the  old  and  the  new 
world,  and  Glasgow  receives  in  exchange  for  her  manu- 
factures the  products  of  both  hemispheres. 

But  it  may  be  necessary  to  show  bow  much  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town  was  increased  in  consequence  of  a 
measure,  which  the  inhabitants  opposed  with  equal 
violence  and  folly.  The  act  of  union  was  no  sooner 
passed  than  Glasgow  obtained  a free  navigation  for  its 
ships  to  all  the  British  colonial  ports,  and  possessing  that 
advantage.it  became  the  principal  station  from  which  the 
tobacco  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  was  transported  to 
France.4  Not  long  afterwards,  manufactories  of  cloth, 
lawn  and  cambric  were  erected  in  the  town,  and  before 
the  introduction  of  its  muslins,  these  articles  formed  its 
most  valuable  exports.*  The  long  contest,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  independence  of  America,  proved  very 
detrimental  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  town, 
and  the  intercourse,  which  the  war  had  destroyed  or 
interrupted,  was  established  on  a new  basis,  in  other 
words,  products  different  from  those  which  were  formerly 
admitted,  were  exported  to  America  after  the  peace!' 
Not  long  afterwards  the  new  process  of  spinning  cotton 
by  machinery,  the  invention  of  the  celebrated  Arkwright, 
was  generally  adopted  in  Glasgow,  and  new  branches  of 
industry  were  successively  introduced.  Iron  founderies 
were  erected,  flax,  hemp  and  woollen  manufactories  were 


* A.  D.  1611.  (Slat.  Acc.)— P. 

1 This  doubtless  refer*  to  the  riul*  in  Glasgow.  on  arrount  of  the 
malt  tax,  in  1725 — suppressed  by  General  Wade,  with  a military 
force. — P. 

* In  1703  (by  census,)  12,766;  in  1811,  110,460;  in  1819,  150.000. 
(Chambers.)— P. 

J The  farmers-general  of  France  received  the  greater  part  of  their 
tobacco  through  the  medium  of  Glasgow.  (Ed.  Enc.) — |\ 

c The  linen  trade  began  in  1725,  and  was  for  a long  time,  till  sup. 
planted  by  the  cotton,  the  staple  manufacture  of  Glasgow.  The 
principal  articles  were  linens,  lawns,  cambrics,  checks  and  diapers 
(Gat.  Scot.  Stal.  Acc.)— P. 

f The  most  important  import  trade  with  the  United  Staten. since  the 
peace  of  17*3,  has  been  that  of  cotton  from  the  Southern  States. — P. 

* In  the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine. — P. 


established,  and  the  inhabitants,  in  place  of  confining 
their  manufactures  to  the  supply  of  the  colonies,  sent 
their  goods  to  London  and  the  principal  markets  in 
England.  But  the  mills  in  which  the  different  articles 
were  manufactured,  and  in  which  cotton  was  spun 
according  to  the  process  of  Arkwright,  might  have  been 
still  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  streams  that  set  tbem 
in  rnoiion,  had  it  not  been  for  the  genius  of  Watt.*  The 
history  of  modern  art  might  be  examined  in  vain  for  tli& 
purpose  of  showing  any  other  invention  from  which  so 
much  advantage  has  resulted,  one  from  which  so  great 
and  so  uniform  a power  has  been  obtained  in  so  small  a 
compass  and  at  so  small  an  expense.  The  application 
of  steam  to  navigation,  the  consequence  of  the  same 
invention,  is  now  common,  but  it  was  not  before  1812 
that  the  first  steam  vessel  sailed  on  the  Clyde.  In  like 
manner,  the  process  of  spinning  and  of  weaving  by  steam, 
although  of  modem  date,  is  now  carried  on  to  a great 
extent,  and  the  city  of  Glasgow  possesses  more  than  210 
steam  engines,  which  communicate  their  power  to  as  many 
mills  or  manufactories.*1  There  are  at  present  in  the 
same  town  fifty-four  large  spinning  factories,  in  which 
nearly  600,000  spindles  arc  turned,  and  the  capital 
invested  in  these  works  is  upwards  of  L.  1,000, OCX).1 
Eighteen  mills  for  weaving  cotton  move  by  mechanical 
power  *2,900  looms  and  32,000  hand  looms.*  In  the 
calenders  that  arc  moved  by  steam,  110,000  yards  of 
calico  may  be  calendered  in  a day,  the  same  number  can 
be  dressed,  iyid  30,000  glazed.1  ■ The  other  products  of 
industry  are  of  less  importance  ; they  consist  of  glass, 
delft  ware  and  different  substances  that  are  used  in  the  arts. 

Some  of  the  usefulinstitutions  may  be  briefly  enumer- 
ated. The  college  occupies  an  area  of  more  than  two 
acres,  and  in  an  elegant  building  designed  by  Mr.  Stark, 
is  contained  the  Hunterian  museum,  a very  valuable 
collection  of  natural  history,  anatomical  preparations  and 
medals.  The  number  of  students  that  attend  the  univer- 
sity is  upwards  of  1400.  In  1795,  Mr.  Anderson,  a 
professor  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  founded  and 
endowed  the  Andcrsonian  Institution.  Young  men, 
who  do  not  receive  an  university  education,  are  instructed 
in  this  seminary  in  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
pharmacy,  chemistry,  and  the  application  of  chemistry 
to  the  arts.  The  numerous  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  the  poor  are  creditable  to  the  benevolence  of  the 
upper  classes;  by  their  means  6516  children  of  both 
sexes  are  gratuitously  educated,  while  in  the  other 
schools,  the  total  number  of  pupils  does  not  exceed 
10,283.  The  advantages  of  education  are  put  within 
the  reach  of  every  individual. 

The  same  town  is  adorned  with  many  public  build- 
ings, and  its  ancient  cathedral*  is  considered  the  most 


k There  are  73  steam  engine*  in  Glasgow  and  the  immediate 
suburbs,  employed  in  manufactures.  (Ed.  hue.  1*17.) — 1’. 

1 There  are  52  cotton  mills  (in  town  and  country,)  belonging  to 
Glasgow,  with  511.200  spindles,  and  a capital  invested  of  about 
L.  1 £1)0,000.  (Ed.  Enc.  1*17.)— P. 

k There  are  1*  works  belonging  to  Glasgow,  for  weaving  by  power, 
which  contain  2860  looms.  Tim*  number  of  hand  looms,  employed  by 
the  manufacturer*  of  Glasgow,  is  about  32,000.  (Ed  Enc.  P. 

1 There  are  17  calendering  houses  in  Glasgow,  containing  99  calen- 
ders moved  by  steam,  in  which  ll*,(MHi  yard*  may  be  calendered  in  a 
day,  besides  dressing  116,000  not  calendered,  and  glazing  30,000. 
(Ed.  Enc.  1H|7.)— P. 

* C.  Dunin,  Force  Commercials,  vol.  2. 

■ The  High  Kirk  (church) — dedicated  to  St.  Mungo.— P. 
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perfect  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Scotland,  more  than  365  square  miles  in  superficial  extent,  and  the 
almost  all  the  other  churches  of  equal  antiquity  having  mean  population  is  less  than  twenty-nine  individuals  to 
been  injured  or  demolished  by  the  blind  zeal  of  the  the  square  mile.  The  boundaries  of  Peebles-shire  are 
reformers.  The  length  of  the  interior  from  east  to  west  the  counties  of  Lanark  on  the  west,  Dumfries  on  the 
is  equal  to  319  feet,  but  as  it  is  now  divided  into  several  south,  Selkirk  on  the  east,  and  Mid  Lothian  on  the  north, 
distinct  churches,  the  symmetry  of  the  whole  is  lost."  The  surface,  which  is  in  many  parts  hilly,  becomes 
The  building  was  preserved  from  the  fury  of  Knox  and  mountainous  towards  the  south,  and  the  heights  that 
his  Vandals,  by  the  firmness  of  the  municipal  authorities.1*  j separate  it  from  Annandale  in  Dumfriesshire,  vary  from 
The  college,  a neat  and  commodious  building,  extends  ! 2506  to  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea/  The 

more  than  a hundred  yards  along  the  high  street ; the  general  elevation  of  the  pasture  lands  is  about  1200  feet, 

interior  is  divided  into  two  courts,  of  which  the  larger  is  ana  the  hills  with  few  exceptions  are  covered  with 

103  feet  in  length,  and  80  in  width.  The  town-house  is  j herbage,  heath  being  almost  exclusively  confined  to  tho 

a modern  edifice,*  and  it  has  been  admired  on  account  highest  summits.  The  dale  or  valley  of  the  Tweed, 
of  the  magnificence  of  its  front,  which  is  supported  on  which  forms  a great  part  of  the  county,  and  from  which 
rusticated  pillars,  and  adorned  with  Ionic  pilasters  ; the  it  derives  its  popular  name  of  Tweeddale,  communicates 
space  between  the  columns  and  the  building  affording  a with  many  narrow  vallies,  that  branch  from  it  indifferent 
convenient  piazza  to  the  merchants  and  men  of  business  directions.  Thus,  the  scenery  consists  of  hills,  dales, 
that  frequent  it.  The  Tontine  is  the  name  of  a spacious  and  numerous  streams,  but  the  spectator  looks  in  vain 
hall  in  which  the  English,  Scotch  and  French  newspa-  for  lofty  trees  or  indeed  for  trees  of  any  kind,  and  the 
pers  are  read ; the  expenses  are  defrayed  by  fifteen  effect  of  the  natural  beauties  is  apt  to  be  associated  with 
hundred  subscribers,  but  free  access  is  allowed  to  stran-  the  idea  of  bleakness  or  sterility. 

eers  and  the  inhabitants.  Independently  of  the  purposes  j The  soil  of  the  cultivated  land,  lying  chiefly  on  tho 
for  which  tho  institution  is  intended,  it  may  easily  be  sides  of  the  lower  hills,  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  is 
imagined  that  it  is  favourable  to  commerce,  and  the  lib-  1 for  the  most  part  a light  loam  ; clay,  moss  and  moor  are 
erality  by  which  it  is  supported,  is  worthy  of  a commer-  more  common  on  the  high  grounds.  As  to  the  minerals, 
cial  city.  coal  and  limestone  are  wrought  in  the  northern  part  of 

The  town  of  Hamilton  rises  on  the  hanks  of  the  Clyde  the  county,  or  in  the  parishes  of  Linton  and  Newlands; 
about  ten  miles  and  a half  above  Glasgow,*1  and  fourteen  ironstone  too  is  obtained  in  the  last  of  these  parishes, 
mites  further  is  tho  village  of  New  Lanark,  celebrated  on  and  slate  is  exported  to  the  adjacent  counties  from  the 
account  of  the  cotton  factories,  that  have  been  establish-  parish  of  Stobo  on  the  Tweed.*  Peebles-shire,  however, 
ed  by  their  philanthropic  proprietor.* f The  lead  hills  is  not  distinguished  by  its  mineral  riches,  and  as  it  is  by 
are  situated  at  some  distance  above  the  last  place,  and  no  means  a manufacturing  county,  it  has  little  to  offer 
not  far  from  the  Clyde;  their  name  denotes  the  sub-  I except  sheep  and  wool  in  oxchange  for  the  articles  that 
stance  for  which  (hey  arc  famous,  and  which  is  found  ! arc  consumed. 

there  in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  other  part  of  | The  next  county,  although  smaller  than  the  last,  is 
Scotland.*:  I more  important  from  the  number  and  industry  of  its 

A large  meadow  adorned  with  trees  and  situated  on  inhabitants.  In  the  year  1754,  Renfrewshire  contained 
the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde,  serves  as  a public  walk  to  only  26,651  inhabitants;  in  1831,  the  nopulation 
the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow,*  and  is  intersected  by  the  | amounted  to  133,433.  The  extent  of  surface  is  not 
road  that  leads  to  Peebles,  the  capital  of  a county,  more  than  241  square  miles,  and  it  is  bounded  by  the 
although  it  does  not  contain  3000  inhabitants  ; still  differ-  Frith  of  Clyde  on  the  north  and  we3t,  by  Lanarkshire 
ent  branches  of  industry  are  carried  on  in  a small  scale,  on  the  east,  and  by  Ayrshire  on  the  south.  Nearly  two 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  stockings,  carpets  and  thirds  of  the  surface  are  hilly,  but  the  highest  hill  or 
flannels,  and  there  are  besides  one  or  two  large  brew-  Misty-law  is  not  more  than  1240  feet  in  height.  The 
cries.  The  county  itself  is  inferior  to  many  others  both  greater  portion  of  this  district  is  ill  adapted  for  tillage, 
in  size  and  in  the  number  of  inhabitants ; for  it  is  not  and  it  is  generally  kept  in  pasture.  The  cultivated  land 

• It  i*  now  divided  into  two  place*  of  worship,  the  Outer  and  Inner  ; byre*,  and  west  of  the  town  of  Lanark.  The  Clyde  is  precipitated  over 
the  former  occupying  the  western  pert  of  the  choir  the  latter,  the  ‘ three  Urge  falls  in  this  vicinity,  viz.  Bonnington  Linn.  Corra  Linn 
nave — with  a common  vestibule  between  them.  The  cemetery'  and  the  rail  of  Stonebyres.  The  town  of  Lanark,  a royal  burgh, 
underneath  the  eastern  part  of  the  church,  formerly  served  as  a and  the  county  town,  stand*  on  elevated  ground,  to  the  east  of  the 
place  of  worship  for  the  Barony  or  Lndwild  (country)  pariah,  and  Clyde,  but  is  hot  a place  of  much  importance. — P. 

was  called  the  I-aigh  Kirk  (Low  Church,)  but  is  now  restored  to  its  * The  range  of  the  Lead  Hills  i*  that  port  of  tho  gre&t  transition 
original  use.— P.  chain  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  which  divide*  the  waters  of  the 

fc  In  157D, at  the  instigation  of  the  protestant  clergy,  (he  magistrates  Clyde  from  those  of  the  Nith.  The  village  of  Leadlulls  is  situated  st 
engaged  to  demolish  the  edifice,  and  assembled  a body  of  workmen  a great  height  on  this  range,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  Clyde.  It 
for  the  purpose  j but  the  craftsmen  or  members  of  trade  corporations  is  entirely  inhabited  by  miners,  who.  like  those  in  the  neighbouring 
flew  to  arms,  took  Dossession  of  the  building,  and  threatened  to  kill  mining  village  of  Wanlockhend  in  Dumfriesshire,  have  long  devot- 
the  first  man  who  should  lay  hands  on  it-  The  magistrates  were  thus  j ed  a part  of  iheir  earnings  to  the  establishment  of  a library— r. 
forced  to  desist  from  their  purpose,  and  the  building  was  preserved.  kThe  public  park,  or  green,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  adjoining  the 
It  was  then  converted  into  three  protestant  places  of  worship  (see  south-east  side  of  the  town,  contains  upwards  of  108 HIM  of  grass, 
rote  •),  after  having  been  cleared  of  the  statues  of  soinu  and  oilier  and  more  than  3 miles,  6 furlongs,  of  gravel  walks  (Ed.  Enc.)- — P. 
Catholic  appendages.  (Chambers.  Ed.  Ene.)— P.  * At  least  two  thirds  of  the  county  on  the  eoulh  and  east  consist*  of 

• The  town-house  (town-hall)  was  built  in  106.  (Ed.  Enc.  PicL  greywacke  and  argillite,  forming  part  of  the  great  transition  range  of 

of  Glasgow.) — P.  Die  south  of  Scotland.  The  remainder  of  the  county  on  the  nnrth- 

d On  the  west  bank  of  the  Clyde  near  the  mouth  of  the  Avon. — P.  west  consists  of  sandstone,  with  coal  and  limestone.  The  dividing 

• Mr.  Owen.  . line  enter*  the  county  at  Kingside,  and  paseea  through  the  parish  of 

1 The  village  of  New  Lanark  and  the  cotton  factories  were  founded  ’ Newland*  and  along  the  northern  border  of  Stobo  into  Lanark- 

by  David  Dale,  father-in-law  of  Robert  Owen.  It  stands  in  a valley  } shire. — P. 
on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  between  the  falls  of  Com  Linn  and  Stone-  ' 
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is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  north  and  north-east  Clyde,  and  nearly  seven  west  from  Glasgow.  Tho  old 
districts,  and  to  the  cenlie  of  the  county.  The  rivers  and  town  stands  on  arising  ground  on  the  western,  and  the 
streams  are  the  Clyde,  theWhite  Cart,  the  Black  Cart, and  new  in  a valley  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  and 
the  Gryfe,  from  which  last  the  county  is  often  styled  they  communicate  with  each  other  by  three  bridges. 
Strathgryfe.*  The  Clyde,  the  only  largo  river,  flows  along  The  most  remarkable  of  its  public  buildings  is  an  ancient 
tho  confines;  the  White  Carl  has  been  rendered  navigable  abbey,  part  of  which  has  been  converted  into  a parish 
from  Paisley  to  the  Clyde.  The  Black  Cart  flows  from  church,  while  the  rest  is  in  ruins/  A monument,  how- 
the  south-west,  and  the  Gryfe  from  the  west,  and  both  ever,  is  still  preserved  ;«  it  was  raised  in  honour  of 
meet  at  Walkinshaw  about  two  miles  above  their  conflu-  Margery  Bruce,  the  daughter  of  king  Robert  Bruce,  and 
ence  with  the  White  Cart.  These  streams  are  chiefly  wife  of  Walter,  the  great  steward  of  Scotland,  from 
worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  the  many  cotton  and  other  whom  the  Stuarts  descended. 

mills  which  they  set  in  motion.  Smaller  streams  are  ap-  It  was  after  the  union  that  Paisley  began  to  flourish  as 
plied  to  the  same  purpose,  and  a constant  supply  of  water  a manufacturing  town.  The  various  branches  of  the 
is  secured  by  means  of  reservoirs,  several  of  which  from  j linen  manufacture  were  established  after  the  same  ]>eriod  ; 
their  size  and  appearance  might  be  mistaken  for  lakes.  ; in  1760,  the  manufacture  of  silk  gauzo  was  introduced, 

The  minerals  are  of  primary  importance,  and  they  con-  | and  became  in  a few  years  so  successful  os  to  afford 
stitute  the  main  source  of  the  commerce  and  manufac-  • employment  to  nearly  5000  workmen.  But  the  cotton 
turcs.  Coal  is  worked  in  part  of  the  hilly  district,  and  manufacture  or  the  one  by  which  the  others  have  been  in 
both  coal  and  lime  in  the  Hal  district  near  Renfrew,  some  degree  superseded,  was  commenced  about  the  year 
But  it  is  in  the  central  district  that  coal  is  obtained  in  the  1780.  In  1810,  the  cotton  yarn  which  was  sold,  amount- 
greatest  quantities,  More  than  twelve  different  works  are  cd  in  value  to  L.63, 000,  and  the  capital  laid  out  in  the 
established,  and  of  these  the  most  extensive  is  the  one  at  buildings  and  machinery  of  the  mills,  was  estimated  at 
Quarelton  on  tho  Black  Cart.1'  The  coal  at  that  place  U.630,000.  Seven  thousand  looms  were  then  employed 
consists  of  five  contiguous  strata,  and  the  thickness  of  in  the  weaving  of  muslins,  five  hundred  were  wrought  by 
the  whole,  measured  at  right  anglos  to  their  surface,  Is  steam,  and  they  produced  coarse  cottons  to  the  value  of 
upwards  of  fifty  feet,  but  as  in  some  places  the  seam  L.125,000  yearly.  These,  however,  are  not  the  only 
forms  a considerable  angle  with  the  horizon,  the  thickness  branches  of  industry,  that  are  carried  on  ; soap-making, 
of  the  strata,  measured  vertically,  is  there  upwards  of  tanneries,  distilleries,  breweries  and  founderies,  together 
ninety  feet.  Tha^oal  in  consequence  of  so  great  a depth  with  numerous  bleach-fields  and  print-fields,  furnish 
is  wrought  in  floors  or  stories.  Limestone  abounds  in  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Of  the  rapid 
different  directions,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  quarries  are  , rise  of  Paisley  some  notion  may  be  inferred  from  the 
at  present  worked.*  Ironstone,  which  is  scattered  fact  that  the  population  of  the  town  and  abbey-parish 
throughout  the  middle  district,  is  found  in  strata  and  in  j amounted  to  less  than  7000  in  1755,  and  to  more  than 
the  form  of  halls.  Considerable  quantities  of  pyrites,  50, (KM)  in  1831. 

obtained  from  the  coal  stratum  at  Muriel  and  Househil),  Port-Clasgow  and  Greenock  are  situated  in  the  same 
are  manufactured  into  sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  vitriol/  county  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  the  former  about 
Lastly,  excellent  freestone,  lying  near  the  surface,  is  twenty,  and  the  latter  about  twenty-three  miles  below 
wrought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paisley,  and  in  other  Glasgow.  The  former  contains  between  ten  and  eleven 
parts  of  the  county.  thousand  inhabitants ; it  is  built  around  a basin,  excavat- 

Renfrew,  the  nominal  capital  of  Renfrewshire,  is  an  cd  so  as  to  serve  as  a dork  for  the  vessels  which  are 
ancient  and  small  burgh  loo  insignificant  to  require  notice/  prevented  by  the  weight  of  their  cargoes  from  proceeding 
But  Paisley,  from  its  size  and  importance,  may  be  con-  to  Glasgow.  It  reckons  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
sidered  the  third  city  in  Scotland.  It  is  situated  on  the  vessels,  measuring  nearly  20,000  tons.  Greenock  was 
White  Cart,  between  two  and  three  miles  south  of  the  only  an  obscure  village  at  the  period  of  the  union,1’  and 

• Frum  th«  river  Gryfe  Uie  r minty  derived  its  1110*1  ancient  name  ! turn  of  alum  and  aulpbate  <if  iron  lias  Wen  continued  ley  tin*  deenmpo- 

of  Strathgryf*.  (Si.it.  Acc  1 — P,  i siiion  of  the  pyrites,  no  that  the  rock  has  become  impregnated  with 

b Coal,  liuiextnnr  and  freestone  abound  in  various parts  of  tin*  county  : these  substance*.  which  are  extracted  from  it  by  lixiviation.  (Xichol* 
There  are  no  fewer  than  twelve  coal  work*  in  actual  operation.  The  son's  Journal,  xvi.) — I". 

rnowi  extensive  are  those  at  Quarreltown,  near  the  centre  of  the  countv,  : * Renfrew  is  the  countv  town — situatrd  near  the  junction  of  the 
at  Polmadie,  on  its  north-east  boundary,  and  at  Muriel  and  Hnuaehill,  Clvde  and  Cart,  north  of  Paisley. — I*. 

to  the  south-east  of  Paisley.  (Ed.  Enc.) — AH  the  works,  above  apeci-  I t The  nave  of  the  Abbey  Church  is  now  occupied  a*  n place  of  wor- 
fied,  except  Polmadie.  nre  in  the  Abbey  parish  of  Paisley  That  of  jj  ship  for  tin*  Abbey  Parish,  an  extensive  country  parish  iu  tho 
Quarreltown  is  near  the  manufacturing  village  of  Johnstone  (on  the  : heart  of  which  the  town  (burgh)  of  Paisley  is  situated,  and  of  which 
Black  Cart,)  begun  in  17^2,  and  now  one  of  the  insist  flourishing  placet*  the  New  Town  is  consddrretl  a part.  The  west  end  of  the  church  is 
iu  the  county.  The  whole  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  included  open, and  forms  a fine  Gothic  ruin.  (Ed.  Eno.)— Originally  Paisley 
witliin  the  coal  formation.  The  limestone  is  properly  an  appendage  i formed  but  one  parish,  dependent  on  the  Abbey.  In  I4>J.  the  town 
of  that  formation,  very  little  being  (bund  beyond  iu  limits.- — P.  (now  Old  Town)  of  Paisley  was  erected  into  a burgh  of  barony  by 

* Limestone  ia  wrought  at  about  eight  different  quarries.  One  of  the  James  IV.  and  formed  into  a separate  parish  inclosed  »y  the  Abbey  or 

moat  singular  masse  a of  it  occurs  at  the  entrance  of  the  romantic  glen  country  parish,  The  suburbs,  including  the  Mew  Town,  nre  of  course 
of  Glennifler,  three  miles  south  of  Paisley.  It  a|i]>earit  in  the  face  of  withiu  the  timiUof  the  Abbey  Parish — the  Abbey  itself  being  situated 
a high  rock,  under  a superincumbent  mass  of  greenstone,  and  forms  n in  the  new  town  on  the  east  of  the  I’art.  In  the  btugh,  in  l-'Vjl.  there 
bed  about  ten  feet  thick,  dipping  toward*  a renin*,  where  several  mines  were  three  parishes,  vix.  the  High,  the  Middle,  and  the  I .oar  Church, 
meet,  forming  a subterranean  labyrinth.  (Ed.  Euc.  lf£J T».  Slat  1 besides  numerous  places  of  won-hip  for  dissenters.  Paisley  was  not 
Acc.  vii.) — P.  [|  represented  before  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill. — P. 

a The  coal  mines  of  Muriel  alTord  materials  for  a manufactory  of  1 * In  a building  called  the  Abcrcorn  Chapel,  still  entire,  an  the  cost 

sulphate  of  iron,  and  the  most  extensive  alum  manufactory  in  Great  I side  of  the  cloisters,  and  south  of  the  church. — P. 

Britain  is  carried  on  nt  the  some  place.  (Ed.  Enc.) — The  materials  , * Greenock  consisted  of  onlv  n few  fishermen's  hut#  about  !0t*7. 

are  obtained  from  a stratum  of  shale,  placed  above  the  coal,  and  abound-  The  directors  of  the  Scotch  Inara  and  African  Com  pan  r having  then 
ing  in  iron  pyrites,  which  having  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  i determined  to  establish  salt  works  on  the  shores  of  the  Firth*  Sir  John 
more  than  *2uo  years,  and  at  the  same  time  Kept  dry,  the  natural  forma-  ||  Shaw,  the  superior,  was  led  to  improve  its  maritime  advantages. 
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afterwards  in  1740,  the  gross  receipt  of  the  customs  I 
amounted  to  L. 15, 000;  in  1828,  they  were  equal  to 
L.455,596.*  It  now  possesses  three  hundred  and  fifty 
vessels,  measuring  more  than  50,000  tons.  It  is  at 
Greenock  and  Port-Glasgow  that  the  foreign  and  coast* 
ing  trade  of  the  county,  and  the  principal  foreign  trade 
of  Scotland,  are  carried  on.  They  have  an  extensive 
trade  with  America  and  the  West  Indies,  Ireland  and 
the  west  of  England,  and  by  the  means  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  canal,  with  every  part  of  Scotland.  The  herring 
and  whale  fisheries*  were  once  more  important  than  at 
present,  but  the  former  is  still  flourishing,  and  the  mer- 
chants of  Greenock  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  New- 
foundland and  Nova  Scotia  fisheries.* 

The  maritime  county  of  Ayr  is  contiguous  to  Renfrew- 
shire on  the  north,  to  Lanark  and  Dumfries-shircs  on  the 
east,  and  to  Galloway4  on  the  south,  and  it  is  washed  in 
an  extent  of  nearly  seventy  miles  on  the  west  by  the 
Irish  Sea  and  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  It  is  important  as  an 
agricultural  county,  and  as  a manufacturing  one,  it  is 
only  inferior  to  Lanarkshire  and  Renfrewshire.  The 
area  is  not  less  than  1039  square  miles,  and  the  relative 
population  is  nearly  equal  to  one  hundred  and  forty  in- 
dividuals to  the  square  mile.  It  is  divided  into  the  three 
bailiwicks  of  Cunningham,  Kyle*  and  Carrick.  The 
first  or  the  most  northern  is  separated  from  the  second 
or  central  division  by  the  river  Irvine ; and  the  Doonf 
which  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Burns,  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  second  and  Carrick  or  the  south- 
ern district.  Cunningham  is  level  and  fruitful,  Kyle  is 
varied  by  heights,  and  the  greater  portion  of  Carrick  is 
hilly  or  mountainous.  Most  of  tno  rivers  rise  in  the 
county,  and  fall  into  the  frith  or  the  sea,  which  washes 
it  on  the  west;  the  principal  are  the  St  inchar,  the  Gir- 
van,  the  Doon,  the  Irvine,  the  Garnock  and  the  Ayr, 
from  which  last,  valuable  whetstones  are  exported  to 
England  and  different  parts  of  Scotland.  But  Ayrshire 
possesses  other  advantages  besides  numerous  rivers,  an 
extensive  coast  and  several  commodious  harbours — it 
abounds  in  coal  and  lime  ; to  the  one  may  be  traced  the 
origin  and  rise  of  its  manufactures,  and  to  the  other  its 
general  improvements  and  increased  fertility.  The  old 


(Myers’  Geog.  i.  178.) — Before  the  Union  (1707),  the  merchant*  of 
Greenock  bad  some  trade  to  the  Baltic  fur  timber,  in  exchange  for 
herring*,  and  to  France,  Spain  an4  other  parte  of  Europe.  In  1714, 
a custom-house  was  established  in  Greenock,  ae  a member  of  Port- 
Glasgow.  About  1745,  the  town  was  formed  into  a separate  parish, 
called  the  New  Parish  of  Greenock,  and  in  1757,  it  was  erected  into  a 
burgh  of  barony,  by  Sir  John  Shaw.  (Slat.  Acc.  v.)— Greenock, 
like  Paisley,  was  not  represented  previous  to  the  Reform.  In  the 
town  of  Greenock,  in  1817,  there  were  two  parishes  (the  new  one 
erected  in  lHfli>.)  The  suburbs  were  included  iu  the  Old  or  country 
Parish.  Besides  these  threo  established  churches,  there  was  a Gaelic 
chapel,  and  six  other  places  of  worship, — P. 

4 In  172fcS  the  gross  receipt  of  the  customs  amounted  to  L.  15.231  ; 
in  1898,  they  amounted  to  (Bell's  Geog.) — P. 

b The  Whale  Fishery  from  the  Clyde  has  been  by  no  means  sue- 
cesaful.  It  was  first  attempted  in  1752,  but  soon  given  up.  It  was 
again  revived  in  1786,  but  the  Greenock  merchants  soon  tired  of  it,  and 
it  was  confined  to  Port-Glasgow.  (Stat.  Acc.  X.680.A-  L).  1793.) — P. 

« This  last  statement  is  made,  in  the  same  terms,  in  the  Statistical 
Account  (vol.  v.  580.)  from  which  it  is  copied  into  the  Gazetteer  of 
Scotland,  1803— P. 

* Wigtonsliire  and  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright. — P. 

• Kyle  is  divided  by  the  river  Ayr  into  King's  Kyle  on  the  south, 
and  hyle  Stewart  on  the  north.  Kyle  or  Coil  haa'derived  its  name 
either  from  the  Gaelic  cot//,  a wood,  or  from  Coilus,  a British  king 
("auld  King  Coil,'*)  who  is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  battle  on  the 
river  Coil  (Coy),)  a south  branch  of  the  Ayr. — P. 

f Native  country. 
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rotation  of  three  consecutive  crops  of  com,  followed  by 
six  years  hay  and  pasture,  has  been  generally  abandon- 
ed, and,  after  the  example  of  the  eastern  counties,  has 
given  place  to  an  alternation  of  white  and  green  crops. 
The  dairy,  however,  is  the  great  object  of  attention, 
the  cows  are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  Scotland,  and 
the  cheese  is  exported  to  most  parts  of  Britain.  An 
immense  number  of  horses  are  bred  in  the  same  county  ; 
indeed  it  has  been  called  the  patria f of  the  Lanarkshire 
or  Clydesdale  horse,  which,  for  purposes  of  draught, 
may  bear  a comparison  with  any  in  the  island.  It  must 
not  be  inferred  that  the  agricultural  improvements  are 
yet  complete;  on  the  contrary,  most  of  the  lands  are 
not  sufficiently  manured,  and  imperfectly  drained,  defects 
which  must  be  partly  attributed  to  tho  small  size  of  the 
farms,  affording  little  or  no  opportunity  for  the  employ- 
ment of  capital,  or  the  division  of  labour. 

The  products  of  industry  are  the  various  articles  of 
the  woollen  manufacture,  and  in  addition  to  the  extensive 
works  in  which  the  different  branches  are  carried  on, 
private  families  in  almost  every  parish  arc  employed  in 
making  blankets  and  coarse  cloth,  which  are  sold  in  the 
markets  and  fairs  of  the  county.  Beith  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  thread  manufacture,*  and  the  cotton  works 
at  Catrine  are  probably  the  most  extensive  of  any  in 
Scotland,  at  all  events,  it  is  not  many  years  since  they 
furnished  occupation  to  more  than  nine  hundred  persons, 
who  consumed  10,000  lbs.  of  cotton  wool,  and  made 
35,000  yards  of  cloth  every  week.*  Pig  and  bar  iron 
are  wrought  on  a great  scale,  and  founderies  are  erected 
at  Muirkirk,  Glenhuck,  and  other  places.  The  other 
manufactures  are  leather,  saddlery,  earthen  ware,  kelp 
and  salt. 

The  seaport  town  of  Ayr,  the  capital  of  the  county, 
is  situated  on  the  banks  ol  the  river  whose  name  it  bears, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Doon,  of  which  the 
bar  is  impassable  to  ships.4  The  public  monuments  are 
not  remarkable,  and  some  of  them  date  from  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  who  built  a citadel  in  the  vicinity,  and  con- 
verted the  principal  church  into  an  armoury.1 * Tho  har- 
bour begins  below  a bridge  of  four  arches,1  built  between 
the  town  and  the  northern  suburbs.01  Two  piers  of  stone 


t The  manufacture  of  linen  thread  was  introduced  into  tin*  town  of 
Beith  (on  the  rant  of  Kilbiniie  Loch),  and  the  aurruunding  country,  in 
1730,  and  in  1760,  it  in  aaid  to  have  amuunled  in  value  to  L. 16.000  an- 
uually.  Since  then  it  ha*  greatly  declined.  (Slat.  Acc.  viii.  319.) — P. 

k The  cotton  work*  at  Catrine  (on  the  north  aide  of  the  river  Ayr, 
fourteen  mile*  N.  E.  of  the  town  of  Ayr)  were  established  in  1787,  by 
i Mr.  Alexander  of  Ballochmvle,  in  partnership  with  the  celebrated 
David  Dale,  founder  of  the  New  Lanark  cotton  work*.— !’. 

1 The  construction  would  neem  to  imply  that  the  entrance  of  Uie 
Doon  i*  impeded  by  a bar;  but  the  entrance  of  the  river  Ayr  i*  im- 
peded by  a bar  occasionally  thrown  aeruoa  it,  especially  by  north-west 
wind*.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  narrow,  and  the  depth  of  water,  at 
spring  tide*,  not  above  twelve  feel ; *o  that  vessel*  exceeding  140  too* 
cannot  pa**  the  bar.  (Ed.  Enc.  Stat.  Acc.  ii.) — P. 

k Cromwell  built  hi*  citadel  around  the  old  church  of  St.  John  tho 
Baptist,  which  *tood  near  the  sea,  and  also  near  the  kite  of  the  old 
culle  built  by  William  the  Lion.  The  citadel  enclosed  twelve  acre* 
of  ground,  including  the  church  and  the  rite  of  the  castle.  He  con- 
verted the  church  into  an  armoury,  and  a*  an  indemnity,  gave  1000 
English  rnrrk*  to  the  citizens  for  building  n new  one.  The  lower  of 
the  old  church  mill  remain*. — There  are  now  two  established  churches 
in  ATr.  (Ed.  Enc.  1813.)— P. 

1 The  river  is  crossed  by  two  bridges,  the  Auld  and  New  Brig*  of 
Bum*—  the  former,  which'  is  very  narrow,  with  *everal  low  arches,  i* 
■aid  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  111. ; the  latter  i*  a 
recent  structure,  situated  about  a hundred  yards  below  the  old  bridge. 
(Chambers'  Piet.  Scot.  — P- 

u The  principal  suburb  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  form*  a sepa- 
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and  wood,  prolonged  to  the  distance  of  550  yards  on 
the  right  ana  left  of  the  river,  serve  as  moorings  to  ves- 
sels which  take  in  cargoes  of  coal  from  wharfs  similar  to 
those  at  Sunderland  and  Tynemouth.  The  port  reckons 
about  sixty  vessels,  which  measure  5000  tons,  and  they 
are  mostly  employed  in  exporting  the  coal  that  abounds 
in  the  surrounding  country.  Tlu*  town  and  neighbour- 
hood have  been  rendered  classical  by  the  muse  of  Bums, 
and  the  ruins  of  AUoway  Kirk  excite  a deeper  interest 
than  that  resulting  merely  from  a romantic  situation.  A 
costly  monument,  erected  in  honour  of  the  poet,  rises 
near  the  humble  dwelling  in  which  he  was  born  ;*  the 
one  contrasts  well  with  the  other,  and  both  are  emblem- 
atic of  the  conduct  of  his  countrymen — they  suffered 
him  to  live  in  poverty,  they  raise  monuments  to  his 
memory. 

Kilmarnock,  the  most  flourishing  town  in  the  county, 
was  at  no  very  remote  period  an  obscure  village/  It  is 
situated  on  the  Fenwick  near  its  junction  with  the  Ir- 
vine, about  fourteen  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Ayr.  It 
was  formerly  one  of  the  worst  built  places  in  Scotland ; 
it  is  now  distinguished  bv  modern  houses  and  regular 
streets.  Independently  of  the  carpets,  blankets,  tartans, 
bonnets  and  woollen  manufactures,  of  which  it  is  the 
principal  seat  in  Ayrshire,  many  workmen  are  employed 
in  weaving  cotton,  muslin  and  silk  for  the  manufacturers 
of  Glasgow  and  Paisley.  Greater  extension  has  of  late 
been  afforded  to  its  trade  by  improved  communications, 
for  which  the  inhabitants  are  indebted  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland.  The  works  of  that  public  spirited  nobleman 
are  the  harbour  at  Troon,  a promontory  which  stretches 
about  a mile  into  the  Frith  of  Clvde,c  and  the  rail  road, 
which  extends  from  the  same  harbour  to  the  town  of 
Kilmarnock,  a distance  of  more  than  ten  miles.  The 
harbour  extends  more  than  two  hundred  yards  into  the 
sea,  and  it  is  proposed  to  prolong  it  to  three  hundred. 
The  depth  at  the  present  extremity  is  about  18  feet 
at  low  water.  A graving  dock  was  finished  about  five 
years  ago,  and  it  is  now  much  frequented  for  the  repair- 
ing of  coasting  vessels.  Another,  which  was  still  more 
lately  completed,  is  thirty-seven  feet  wide  at  the  gate, 
and  vessels  of  almost  any  burden  may  enter  it.  Exten- 
sive warehouses  are  erected,  and  a yard  is  open  for  the 
building  of  ships.  There  are  upwards  of  3000  acres 
of  coal  fields  in  the  country  along  which  the  railway 
passes  from  the  harbour  to  Kilmarnock.  Coal,  accorcl- 
mgly,  ha*?  hitherto  been  the  principal  article  of  convey- 
ance to  Troon,  and  the  average  quantity  exceeds  a hun- 
dred tons  daily.  Iron,  grain,  timber,  and  other  articles, 
are  transported  to  Kilmarnock. 

Another  instance  of  public  spirit  is  exhibited  in  the 
works,  which  have  been  begun  and  carried  on  at  Ardross- 

raUi  burgh  (of  barony),  called  Newton  upon  Ayr.  Ayr  itself  is  a royal 
burgh — P. 

* Thi*  bouse  is  situated  about  a mile  and  a half  wroth-east  of  Ayr, 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  mini  tn  May  bole,  within  a few  hundred 
yards  of  Alloway  Kirk,  and  but  little  fnrther  from  the  Brig  of  I)oon. 
The  monument,  a costly  edifice  of  white  stone,  in  the  form  of  a 
Grecian  temple,  rises  on  a height  between  the  kirk  and  the  bridge. 

1 Kilmarnock  wae  erected  into  a burgh  of  barony  in  1901.  It  wne 
not  represented  before  the  Reform  Bill. — P. 

c It  la  about  midway  between  the  mouths  of  the  Ayr  and  Irvine.  Off 
it,  at  about  two  miles  distance,  is  a small  island,  called  Lady's  Isle, 
within  which  is  a road  for  ships. — P. 

"*  Irvine  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Irvine  at  its  mouth. 
Saltcoats  is  on  the  coast,  about  five  miles  north-west  of  Irvine,  and 


an  by  the  Earl  of  Eglinton.  The  Frith  of  Clyde  is  in 
many  respects  ill  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  navigation ; 
the  channel  is  narrow — it  is  exposed  to  squalls,  and 
rendered  dangerous  by  shallows.  Besides,  it  can  only 
be  navigated  when  the  wind  blows  from  certain  direc- 
tions, and  that  appears  almost  a sufficient  reason  for 
having  the  harbour  of  Glasgow  in  the  open  bay  of  Ard- 
rossan, where,  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
mariners  can  put  to  sea,  which  they  cannot  do  either  at 
Greenock  or  Port-Glasgow.  As  Ardrossan  thus  offered 
the  site  of  a safe,  commodious  and  accessible  harbour, 
the  works  were  commenced  with  much  spirit,  and  a 
circular  pier  of  900  yards  was  completed  in  1811.  A 
wet  dock  was  afterwards  begun,  which  according  to  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Telford,  shoula  contain  a hundred  vessels, 
and  have  a depth  of  water  equal  to  sixteen  feet.  But 
the  works  have  been  given  up,  and  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  finished  without  public  aid.  The  harbour  was 
only  part  of  the  original  plan  ; it  was  proposed,  instead 
of  the  present  circuitous  passage  by  the  Frith  of*  Clyde, 
to  open  a direct  communication  with  Glasgow,  Paisley 
and  the  other  flourishing  towns  in  the  vicinity.  The 
line  of  a canal  was  therefore  marked  from  Glasgow  to 
i Ardrossan.  a distance  of  thirty-one  and  a half  miles, 
| and  the  expense  of  cutting  it  was  estimated  at  L.  125.000. 

About  a third  part  of  this  work,  namely,  that  which 
I extends  from  Glasgow  to  Johnstone,  is  finished,  and 
; it  cost  nearly  L.90,000.  The  other  ports  in  the 
j county  are  those  of  Saltcoats  and  Irvine/  and  their 
principal  trade  consists  in  the  export  of  coal  to  Ire- 

Returning  to  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  we  enter 
Stirlingshire,  which  is  situated  on  nhe  isthmus  between 
these  two  friths.*  It  is  contiguous  to  the  counties  of 
Perth  and  Clackmannan  on  the  north,  to  Linlithgow- 
shire on  the  east,  to  Lanarkshire  on  the  south,  and  to 
Dumbartonshire  on  the  south-west  and  west.  The  pop- 
ulation amounts  by  the  last  returns  to  72,621  individuals, 
and  the  surface  has  been  estimated  at  625  square  miles. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  surface  consist  of  hills,  and  are 
unfit  for  cultivation  ; they  afford,  however,  good  pastur- 
age to  sheep,  for  although  heath  appears  occasionally, 
they  are  mostly  covered  with  green  herbage.  The 
Lennox  hills,  the  principal  tract  of  this  description,  ex- 
\ tend  across  the  county  from  Dumbartonshire  on  the  west 
to  the  town  of  Stirling  on  the  north,  and  their  elevation 
is  not  higher  than  1,500  feet/  Loftier  summits  aie 
situated  in  other  directions  ; Ben-Lomond  on  the  north- 
west, on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  is  3262, * and 
Bencloch  in  the  parish  of  Alva  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Forth  is  2400  feet.h  The  country  is  low  on  the  north 
and  on  the  east  of  the  Lennox  hills,  and  much  of  the 


one  and  a half  south  of  Ardrossan  Point.  It  has  a good  artificial  har- 
bour.— P. 

• The  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde. 

r Seldom  exceed  an  elevation  of  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
height  of  the  Campaie  hills  is  about  1500,  and  that  of  the  Kilsyth  hill* 
LIUS.  (Ed.  Enc.) — The  trap  range  extending  from  the  Clyde  at  Dum- 
barton. in  a north-east  direction  to  the  Forth  nt  Stirling,  where  it  meets 
the  Ochils.is  called  by  the  general  name  of  the  Lennox  Hills.  Dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  range  receive  different  local  names,  via.  from 
east  tn  west,  the  rock  of  Stirling,  the  Garrunnock  and  Kilsyth  hills, 
the  Campsie  Fella  (bills),  the  Kilpatrick  hills,  and  the  rock  of  Dum- 
barton.— P. 

« 3176  feeL  (Bell.)— P. 

h 5M20  ft*et.  (Bell.) — Bencloch  or  Bencleugh  (Gaelic,  Brinn-CforiA, 
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land  near  the  Forth  is  only  a few  feet  higher  than  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Almost  every  variety  of  soil,  common  to  Scotland, 
may  be  found  in  Stirlingshire,  but  that  by  which  it  is 
most  distinguished,  is  the  alluvial  or  carse  land  on  the 
Forth.  It  covers  an  extent  of  about  40, (MX)  acres  with- 
in the  county,  and  twice  as  many  in  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties of  Perth,  Clackmannan  and  Linlithgow,  in  all  about 
200  square  miles.  It  is  without  doubt  the  most  fruitful 
land  in  the  kingdom ; it  is  unmixed  with  stones,  it  con- 
sists of  the  finest  particles  of  earth,  and  in  point  of  fria- 
bility it  approaches  to  loam.  It  is  in  some  places  thirty 
feel  d«ep,  and  nowhere  so  much  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  at  high  water.  Lastly,  the  debris  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals have  been  found  at  the  depth  of  nineteen  feet, 
while  the  upper  surface  consists  entirely  of  fine  earth. 

The  same  county  is  well  supplied  with  valuable  min- 
erals, and  the  abundance  of  coal  in  particular,  has  given 
rise  to  different  manufactures.  The  northern  boundary 
of  the  great  coal  belt,  which  extends  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion from  Cantyre  on  the  west,  to  Fifes  hire  on  the  east, 
runs  in  Stirlingshire  along  the  southern  base  of  the  Len- 
nox hills ; the  mineral  abounds,  as  has  been  already 
seen,  on  the  south,  although  it  has  not  yet  been  discov- 
ered in  any  quantity  on  the  north  of  this  line.  Lime- 
stone, ironstone  and  sandstone  arc  common  in  different 
places,  and  other  substances,  such  as  copper,  lead  and 
silver,  have  occasionally  been  wrought. 

Stirlingshire  was  at  an  early  period  exposed  to  fre- 
quent contests,  and  to  defend  it  against  the  incursions 
of  the  Caledonians,  who  descended  like  torrents  from  its 
mountains,  a chain  of  forts  was  built  by  Agricola.*  At 
a later  period  it  was  the  boundary  of  four  kingdoms, 
namely,  the  Cumbrian  and  Northumbrian  on  the  south, 
and  the  Scottish  and  Pictish  on  the  north, b and  became  in 
consequence  the  battle-field  of  these  warlike  barbarians. 

Stirling,  the  capital,  was  formerly  called  Strivcling, 
the  place  of  contention  or  fight,  and  from  its  ancient 
castle,  it  is  said,  may  be  seen  twelve  spots  in  which  as 
many  battles  were  fought.  It  is  certain  that  the  castle 
itself  was  long  one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  in 
the  kingdom,  and  as  such,  its  possession  was  contested 
from  the  time  of  the  Danish  invasion  in  the  year  lOOSM 
until  it  was  taken  by  General  Monk  in  1651.  Situated 


peak  of  the  atone  or  rock)  is  the  highest  of  tho  Or  hi  Is,  and  near  their 
western  extremity  ; it  ia  situated  at  U»e  point  where  the  three  counties 
of  Clackmannan.  Perth  and  Stirling  meet,  partly  in  each.  Alva  hill, 
or  Wood  hill,  farther  west  in  the  same  rung*,  ia  lt£20  feet  high. — P. 

* The  chain  of  foiti  {prtrtrnhira,)  built  by  Agricola,  occupied  nearly 
the  same  line  as  the  wall  of  Antoninas, ami  of  course  extended  along 
the  southern  border  of  the  county.  It  could  not  therefore  hare  been 
a direct  defence  to  it  against  the  Caledonians. — P. 

b The  Cumbrian  (Cummin,  or  Cymraig)  kingdom  of  Btrath-Clyde 
continued  till  the  10th  century,  ft  extended  over  all  the  west  of 
Scotland,  south  of  Uie  frith  uf  Clyde.  Its  inhabitants  are  raid  to  have 
been  of  kindred  origin  with  the  Welsh,  i.  e.  Cimbri,  or  Cymry.  (Pink- 
erton.) The  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Bernicia  or  Northumberland 
extended  over  the  eastern  part  of  Scotland,  south  of  the  Forth,  in- 
cluding the  Ijothian*.  The  Pictish  kingdom  occupied  the  east  of 
Scotlsnd,  north  of  the  Forth.  Abernathy',  on  the  Tay,  in  Perthshire, 
was  its  capital.  The  Piets  are  considered  by  G.  Chalmers  as  descend- 
ants of  the  original  Celtic  population  of  Scotland  (the  CsJedonii  of  the 
Romans) ; by  Pinkerton,  as  descendants  indeed  of  the  Caledonians, 
but  originally  a Gothic  colony  from  Norway.  The  Scottish  kingdom 
was  founded  in  the  tkh  century  by  the  Dalri'ads  (Gaelic,  DidmaiJkmi,) 
an  Irish  colony,  who  settled  in  Argyle,  and  became  the  ancestors  of 
the  Highlanders.  They  occupied  the  north-west  of  Scotland.— P. 
x Stirling  Castle  was  rebuilt  by  the  Northumbrians,  who  had  taken 


at  the  western  extremity  of  the  rock  on  which  the  town 
is  built,  it  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  beautiful 
country  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Scottish  kings  used 
frequently  to  hold  their  court  in  Stirling  castle  ; there 
James  the  Second  was  born,  and  there  he  murder- 
ed with  his  own  hand  his  kinsman,  the  earl  of  Doug- 
las. Tho  palaccd  is  now  converted  into  a house  for 
the  governor,  and  barracks  for  the  soldiers,  but  the 
apartments  occupied  by  the  celebrated  Buchanan,  while 
tutor  to  James  the  Sixth,  are  still  shown  to  strangers. 
The  Forth,  which  waters  the  valley  below  it,  pursues  a 
very  meandering  course,  so  much  so  that  following  it  to 
Alloa,  the  distance  is  more  than  twenty  miles,  while  in  a 
direct  line  it  is  less  than  seven.*  These  windings  are 
called  by  the  common  people  the  links  of  the  Forth/ 
The  town  itself  is  ancient  and  irregularly  built ; all  tho 
old  streets,  except  the  one  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
which  is  broad  and  spacious,  are  crooked  and  narrow. 
Considerable  additions  have  been  made,  however,  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  modern  houses  and  regular 
streets  have  been  erected  on  the  north  and  on  the  east 
of  the  town.  Although  not  remarkable  for  its  manufac- 
tures or  any  branch  of  industry,*  it  is  not  without  some 
inland  and  foreign  trade,  the  latter  chiefly  to  the  Baltic. 
Vessels  of  seventy  tons  ascend  to  the  quay,  after  a cir- 
cuitous and  tedious  navigation  from  Alloa. 

The  village  of  Bannockburn  is  situated  about  two 
miles  to  the  east  of  Stirling,  and  is  still  memorable  on 
account  of  the  battle  in  which  the  Scots,  under  the  coii- 
duct  of  Bruce,  defeated  the  English,  and  regained  inde- 
pendence.1' The  marsh  into  which  the  English  soldiers 
incautiously  rushed,  still  remains,  and  the  stream  that 
was  stained  with  their  blood,  has  since  been  made  sub- 
servient to  the  purposes  of  industry.  It  is  long  since  the 
inhabitants  have  been  disturbed  by  the  march  of  hostile 
armies,  and  the  village  is  now  flourishing ; although  still 
a place  of  very  moderate  population,  it  possesses  exten- 
sive manufactories  of  carpets,  tartans  anil  leather. 

Continuing  our  journey  eastwards,  we  arrive  at  the  town 
of  Falkirk,  which  may  he  mentioned  on  account  of  its 
three  annual  trysts  or  fairs,  the  most  important  of  any  in 
Scotland  for  the  sale  of  oxen  and  sheep.  The  neigh- 
bouring port  of  Grangemouth  has  become  flourishing  from 
its  position  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal but  the  vil- 


puwr union  of  that  port  of  Scotland,  in  th«  Oth  century.  In  the  10th 
century,  it  was  retaken  by  the  Scuta,  nnd,  during  the  Danish  invasion 
in  1000,  it  was  the  place  of  rendezvous  of  the  Scottish  army.  (Gaz. 
Scot.) — The  Danes  made  three  successive  invasions  of  Scotland  in  the 
reign  of  Malcolm  II.  (A.  D.  1003 — 33)  viz.  in  Moray,  Angus  and 
) Buchan. — P. 

d The  palace  ia  a large  building.  In  the  form  of  a quadrangle,  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  castle. — P. 

* The  distance,  by  the  windings  of  the  Forth,  from  the  quay  of 
Alloa  to  the  bridge  of  Stirling,  is  19|  miles,  whereas  the  distance  by 
land  does  not  exceed  seven  miles,  though  the  turnings  in  the  road  are 
numerous.  (Stat.  Acc.  viii.  SCO.)— P. 

1 The  Scottish  word  link*  signifies,  1.  the  windings  of  a river,  Cum- 
ing peninsulas  : u the  bonny  links  o'  Forth  3.  the  rich  carse  land  in 
those  peninsula*  : Forth's  links  o'  waving  corn”  (Macneill ;)  3.  sandy 

flat  ground  on  the  sea  shore,  covered  with  bent*,  farze,  Ac.,  and  uaed 
in  playing  golf : the  links  of  Leith,  of  Montrose,  Ac. ; 4.  any  tract  of 
sandy  ground,  not  on  the  sen-const,  of  a similar  character,  aa  13 ni ma- 
fic Id  Links,  part  of  the  old  Borough-muir  of  Edinburgh. — P. 

* Cotton  and  woollen  good*,  but  particularly  carpet*,  are  among  it* 
chief  manufactures.  (Ed-  Eoe.) — F. 

* July  24. 1314. 

1 It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  tha  canal  with  the  Forth,  and  is 
thus  an  important  port-  ft  was  built  in  1/77.-— P. 
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lag©  of  Carron  must  be  considered  the  most  remarkable 
place  in  the  vicinity,  for  its  iron  works  arc  among  the 
most  extensive  of  any  in  Britain.  They  were  erected 
about  the  year  1760  ; twenty  furnaces  are  now  employed, 
more  than  two  hundred  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  week- 
ly, and  employment  is  provided  for  upwards  of  2000 
persons.*  Various  articles  used  in  the  arts  and  in  war 
are  manufactured  at  Carron ; among  the  former  are 
cylinders,  steam  engines,  pumps,  boilers,  flies,  wheels 
and  pinions  ; among  the  latter  are  different  articles  of 
ordnance,  and  the  carronade,  a short  ship  gun  with  a 
chamber,  which  derives  its  name  from  that  of  the  place. 
The  transportation  of  these  ponderous  articles  to  different 
parts  of  Britain,  and  to  foreign  countries,  is  facilitated  by 
means  of  the  Forth  and  a navigable  canal. b 

The  Forth  separates  Stirlingshire  from  Clackmannan-  jj 
shire  ; the  latter  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  Fife- 
shire,  and  in  every  other  direction  by  Perthshire.®  Al-  j 
though  the  smallest  county  in  Scotland,  it  is  more  im-  I 
portant  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  extent  of  its 
surface  ; thus,  the  area  does  not  exceed  fifty-two  square 
miles,  but  the  population  is  not  much  less  than  three  [ 
hundred  persons  to  every  square  mile.4  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  surface  are  under  cultivation,  a greater 
proportion,  with  the  exception  of  East  lx>thian,  than  j 
that  of  any  other  Scottish  county.  It  is  besides  rich  in 
minerals ; silver,  copper,  lead,  iron-ore,  cobalt  and  anti-  I 
mony  have  all  been  discovered  on  the  Ocbil  hills,  be-  | 
tween  Airihric  and  Dollar.®  They  have  never  been  i 
worked  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  the  miners  have 
never  penetrated  below  the  level  of  the  plain  or  the  base 
of  these  mountains ; but  it  is  still  believed  that  valuable  | 
metallic  veins  are  contained  in  them,  and  that  they  may  rc-  1 
ward  the  enterprise  of  future  capitalists.  A mass  of  I 
greenstone,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Abbey-Craigs  ;f  its  external  appearance 
is  columnar,  and  the  internal  structure  is  crystallized. 

It  affords,  in  the  grinding  of  wheat  into  flour,  a useful  j 
substitute  for  the  French  buhr-stones,  which  could  not  | 
be  obtained  in  Britain  during  the  last  war.  It  is  not 
many  years  since  the  stone  of  the  Abbey  Craig  was  first 
applied  to  that  purpose,  and  the  discovery  was  made  by 
Mr.  James  Brownhifl,  a miller  at  Alloa.  Tho  Clack- 
mannanshire millstones  are  now  considered  superior,  in 
some  respects,  to  the  French  ; many  hundreds  of  them 
are  used  in  different  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
the  ingenious  individual  already  mentioned,  was  rewarded 


for  his  discovery  by  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  the  Arts.  Coal  has  been  worked  during  two  hundred 
years,  and  the  quantity  obtained  annually  from  this 
small  county,  amounts  to  more  than  130,000  tons.* 
The  excess  above  what  is  required  for  the  home  con- 
sumption, is  exported  to  I^eith,  Dunbar  and  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Machinery  for  drawing  water  from  the 
mines,  was  constructed  before  the  invention  of  the  stoam- 
engine,  and  tho  Alloa  colliery  is  drained  by  an  overshot 
water  wheel,  which  is  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  which 
raises  the  water  from  the  depth  of  three  hundred.  And 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  a powerful  steam-engine,  be- 
longing to  the  Devon  coal  company,**  is  capable  of  raising 
1,000,000  gallons  of  water  in  twenty-four  hours,  from 
the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet. 

The  small  town  of  Clackmannan,  the  capital  of  the 
county,  is  finely  situated  on  an  eminence  above  the 
banks  of  the  Forth,  and  is  crowned  by  an  ancient  tower 
or  keen,  all  that  remains  of  the  palace  of  King  Robert 
Bruce.  The  port  of  Alloa  is  well  situated  for  commerce  ; 
the  quay  is  well  built,  and  the  dry  dock  can  admit  vessels 
of  large  burden.  The  custom-house  comprehends  within 
its  precincts,  the  creeks  of  Stirling,  Kincardine,  and 
Clackmannan.  A hundred  and  thirty  vessels  are  regis- 
tered, carrying  nearly  10,000  tons.  There  are  cleared 
outwards,  on  an  average,  from  900  to  1000  vessels,  car- 
rying 50,000  tons,  and  employing  2500  seamen.  The 
distillation  of  spirits,  it  may  be  added,  is  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  industry  ; there  are  not  fewer  than  six 
large  distilleries  in  this  small  district,  and  two  of  them 
paid  some  time  ago  to  government,  in  the  form  of  excise 
duly,  a greater  sum  than  the  whole  land-tax  of  Scotland.k 

If  Clackmannanshire  be  excepted,  no  other  county  is 
so  small  as  Kinross-shire,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
east, east  and  south  by  the  county  of  Fife,  and  on  the  north 
and  west  by  Perthshire.  The  greatest  length  from  east 
to  west  is  about  twelve  miles,  the  utmost  breadth  from 
north  to  south  is  not  more  than  ten,  and  the  area  is 
probably  equal  to  eighty-three  square  miles.  The  num- 
l>er  of  persons  amounts  to  a hundred  and  ten  to  the 
square  mile  ; it  is  therefore  much  inferior  to  the  last 
county  in  point  of  population. 

It  is  the  highest  level  land  in  the  peninsula  formed  by 
the  Forth  and  t lie  Tay  ; it  was  formerly  colled  Ross  or 
the  promontory,  and  it  comprehended  in  addition  to  the 
present  comity  those  of  Fife  and  Clackmannan.1  The 
productive  lands  cover  an  extent  of  30,000  acres,  or 


■ Thrre  are  five  blast  furnaces,  which  produce  nearly  200  tons  of  j 
pig  iron  weekly,  and  above  20  air  furnaces  and  cupola*  for  castings. 
No  less  than  2»J0  ton*  of  coal  are  consumed  daily.  Cowards  of  2000  | 
people  are  employed  at  the  work*.  (Ed.  Enc.  lf*13.)— r. 

b A canal  lead*  directly  from  the  work*  to  the  Carron  Wharf,  on  I 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal. — P. 

* The  county  i«  properly  bounded  on  the  south-west  by  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  separating  it  from  Stirlingshire  ; on  the  north  by  Perthshire  ; 
on  tbe  east,  for  a short  distance,  by  Fifexhim  ; and  on  the  south-east 
by  a detached  portion  of  Perthshire,  including  Culmss.  On  the  north- 
west, it  is  interlocked  with  detached  portions  of  Stirlingshire . — P. 

4 AbnatlW. — P. 

* The  trap  range  of  the  OchiU  is  a continuation  of  that  of  the  Len- 
nox Hills,  which  terminate  at  Stirling  It  commences  in  the  Abbey 
Craig,  in  the  parish  of  l«ngie,  on  the  north  of  the  Forth,  opposite  Stir- 
ling. and  thence  extend*  easterly  along  the  northern  border  of  the 
parishes  of  Alr&,  Tillicoultry  and  Duller.  It  thu*  skirls  the  county  of 
Clackmannan  on  the  north,  and  along  its  southern  foot  ranges  the  Tal- 
ley of  the  Davan  (Devon.)  The  rest  of  the  county  on  the  south-east,  of 
which  the  surface  is  uneven,  belongs  to  the  coal  fhrmalion. — P. 

* The  Abbey  Craig  (in  Ligie  parish,  separated  by  the  Forth  from 


the  rock  of  Stirling,  with  which  it  corresponds) — so  called  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  ruined  abbey  of  Cambuskrnncth. — P. 

< The  present  annual  output  of  coaJ*  may  b«  taken  at  130,000  tons. 

(Ed.  Enc.  IHa.)— P. 

k At  the  Hauchy  mine,  in  Clackmannan  parish.  (Ed.  Enc.)— P. 

* The  old  lower  i*  said  to  have  been  built  by  King  Robert  Bruce, 
and  was  long  the  seat  of  the  chief  of  the  Bruces,  the  hereditary  sheriff 
of  the  county.  (Slat-  Acc.  Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

* There  are  no  less  than  six  large  distilleries  in  this  small  district 
(the  county  of  Chirk  man  mini  ; Kilhagie,  in  the  parish  of  Clackman- 
nan, is  the  mcMt  extensive.  (Ed.  Enc.) — The  two  great  distilleries  of 
Kilhagie  and  Kennetpans.  in  Clackmannan  parish,  paid  to  govern- 
ment an  excise  duty  considerably  greater  than  the  whole  land  tax  of 
Scotland,  previous  to  17b8,  when  the  license  dutv  was  doubled,  and 
an  increased  duty  levied  on  all  Scotch  spirits  imported  into  Eng- 
land. From  that  time,  the  business  declined,  but  in  171ft  the  duty 
paid  by  those  two  distilleries  was  L.&XXJ  yearly.  (£ut.  Acc.  xiv.  (123— 
0>— V. 

1 This  is  erroneous.  The  subject  is  stated  more  correctly  in  the 
Edin.  Encyc.  14  The  county  of  Fife  at  a former  period  included  the 
county  of  Kinross,  and  part  of  Clackmannan.  The  whole  district  warn 
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about  three-fifths  of  the  whole ; the  remaining  portion 
consists  either  of  a light  and  scanty  soil,  or  of  moorish 
and  barren  land.  Coal  is  worked  in  the  southern  dis- 
tricts, and  the  prevailing  rocks  are  whinstone,*  sandstone 
and  limestone.  Several  lakes  are  scattered  in  different 
directions,  and  Loch  Levcn,  the  largest,  may  bear  a 
comparison  with  any  other  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland. 
It  is  situated  in  the  middle  and  near  the  capital  of  the 
county ; it  covers  an  extent  of  about  six  square  miles, 
is  adorned  with  several  islands,  and  abounds  with  differ- 
ent kinds  of  fish.  The  largest  of  the  islands  is  upwards 
of  two  acres, b and  it  is  crowned  by  the  mins  of  the  castle 
in  which  the  unfortunate  queen  Mary  was  confined. 
The  lake  is  fed  by  several  rivulets,  but  only  one  stream  of 
any  size  issues  from  it  at  the  eastern  extremity,  passes 
through  a considerable  part  of  Fife,  and  enters  the  sea 
at  the  town  of  Leven.* 

Kinross  rises  in  a plain  at  the  west  end  of  the  lake,  on 
the  great  road  from  Edinburgh  to  Perth ; it  is  styled  the 
capital,  and  the  only  town  in  the  county  ;4  in  reality, 
however,  it  is  little  better  than  a village.  A few  weavers 
are  employed  by  the  manufacturers  of  Glasgow,  but  no 
branch  of  industry  is  conducted  on  a great  scale.® 

The  county  of  Fife  is  contiguous  to  the  last,  and  to 
Perthshire  and  Clackmannanshire,  on  the  west ; the  river 
Tay  forms  the  boundary  on  the  north  ; it  is  bathed  by 
the  German  Ocean  on  the  cast,  and  by  the  Frith  of 
Forth  on  the  south/  The  mean  length  of  the  county 
frt>m  east  to  west  is  about  thirty -six,  and  the  mean 
breadth  from  north  to  south  about  fourteen  miles,*  so 
that  the  surface  is  equal  to  five  hundred  and  four  square 
miles.  The  relative  population  is  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

It  is  varied  in  every  direction  by  hilt  and  dale,  but 
the  surface  in  genera]  is  by  no  means  lofty,  and  it  has 
been  calculated  that  about  four-fifths  of  it  arc  fit  for  cul- 
tivation ; the  remaining  portion  consists  of  bills  and 
moors.  It  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  a high  tract, 
of  which  the  western  part  is  formed  by  the  Lomond  hills, 
and  which  stretching  almost  in  a direct  line  eastwards 
approaches  within  a few  miles  of  the  shore.  West  Lo- 


known by  the  name  nf  Rom,  nr  Uie  peninsula,  and  hence  Cuirass  [in 
the  detached  portion  of  Perthshire  nn  the  Forth]  signified  the  lower 
[back]  part  of  the  peninsula  [Gaelic,  ml,  backside,]  Kinross  the  head 
of  the  peninsula  [Gaelic,  its,  head,]  and  Muckross,  now  Fifene**, 
the  snout  of  the  peninsula,  or  the  latter  may  have  been  so  called  from 
the  number  of  wild  boars  [Gaelic,  insc,  a boar]  that  infested  it” 
(Art.  FitV*hire. ^-Kinross-shire  was  not  separated  from  Fifeshire  until 

149ft.  (Ed.  Enc.) The  whole  peninsula  between  the  Forth  and  lire 

Tay  formerly  went  under  the  general  name  of  Roes.  (Stat.  Acc.) — 
This  Gaelic  name.  Rass,  is  frequently  applied  to  peninsulas  in  Scot- 
land. Thus,  the  county  of  Rosa,  so  called  from  the  two  peninsulas  on 
its  eastern  coast,  on  the  north  and  wrath  of  the  Firth  of  Cromarty; 
Montrose,  the  fenny  peninsula  (Gaelic,  Mmnruss,  from  moin,  a fen  or 
morass,  and  rex*} ; Roseneath,  a peninsula  on  the  Clyde  in  Dumbar- 
tonshire— Gaelic,  RtusnatiuHch  {Ros*-na-h-oigkt,)  peninsula  of  the  vir- 
gin (WgA.) — P. 

* Greenstone  or  trap. — This  forms  the  summit  rock  on  the  hills, 
both  of  the  Ochils  on  the  north,  and  of  those  of  the  coal  formation  on 
the  south.  Sandstone  is  the  underlying  rock  of  the  whole  county. 
The  limestone  accnm ponies  the  coal. — r. 

b The  largest  island  (Sl  Serf’s  Isle,  or  the  Tnch)  is  generally  said  to 
contain  48  acres  (28.44  acres.  Ed.  Enc.)  Castle  Island  contains  about 
two  acre*. — P. 

« It  would  be  singular  if  more  than  one  stream  of  any  site  issued 
from  it.  Its  outlet  is  the  river  Leven. — P. 

* Kinross  is  the  county  town,  and  the  seat  of  the  sheriff  courts  and 
other  public  meetings. — P. 

* Population  in  loll,  2214.  It  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  man- 
ufacture of  cutlery,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  was  ex- 


mond, the  highest  of  these  hills,  is  sevonteen  hundred 
and  twenty-one  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; Largo 
Law  on  the  east  is  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two,  and  Kelly 
!j  Law  is  eight  hundred  and  ten.  The  same  county  is 
;!  naturally  divided  into  three  parts  by  the  Eden  and  the 
Leven ; the  northern  extends  between  the  former  of 
these  rivers  and  the  Tay,  the  central  lies  between  the 
Eden  and  the  Leven,  and  the  southern  between  the 
Leven  and  the  Frith  of  Forth.  In  the  southern  part 
the  soil  is  very  fruitful,  and  consists  of  a deep  rich  loam 
which  covers  a tract  about  three  miles  in  breadth.  In 
the  central  division  a cold  and  sterile  clay,  resting  mostly 
on  sandstone,  stretches  to  the  heights  on  the  south  of 
the  Eden.  But  along  both  the  banks  of  the  same  river 
is  situated  the  Hotc  of  Fife,  or  the  rich  valley  of 
Stratheden.  A continuation  of  the  Ochils  separates  this 
valley  from  the  Tay,  but  the  soil  is  in  many  places  fertile, 
and  often  deeper  on  the  acclivities  than  at  their  base. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  most  fruitful  lands  are  situated 
on  the  confines,  while  the  bleak  or  barren  parts,  the 
moors  and  mosses,  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  central 
districts.  It  was  formerly  said  by  James  the  Sixth,  that 
Fife  resembled  a gray  doth  mantle  trith  a golden  fringe, 
and  the  simile  is  not  inapplicable  to  it  at  tiie  present  day/ 
The  southern  division  of  Fifeshire  from  the  Forth 
almost  to  the  Eden,  abounds  in  coal,  and  every  kind 
common  to  Scotland  is  found  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  strata  incline  to  the  east  and  south-east,  and  do  not 
extend  more  than  two  or  three  miles  from  the  shore/ 
Thus,  coal  occurs  in  this  district  and  along  the  coast  line 
from  west  to  east  in  the  parishes  of  Torrybura,  Abbots- 
hall,  Kirkaldy,  Dysart,  Wemyss,  Scoonie,  Largo  and 
Pittenweem.  The  works  in  Dysart  are  very  extensive, 
and  one  of  the  beds,  eighteen  feet  thick,  is  said  to  have 
been  worked  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago/  On 
the  north  of  this  tract,  the  coal  and  the  slrata  that  ac- 
company it,  incline  commonly  to  the  north  or  north- 
east, and  the  largest  collieries  are  situated  in  the  parishes 
of  Dunfermline,  Dalgety,  Auchterderran  and  Leslie. 
Lastly,  from  the  vale  of  Eden  northwards  to  the  Tay, 
there  is  no  appearance  of.  coal  or  the  concomitant 


tensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  course  linena,  called  Silesia* ; 
the  quantity  slumped  averaging  annuallv,  from  1780  to  I7H0  inclusive, 
118/134  yard*,  nt  tile  value  of  L 4441.  (Stat.  Acc.  vi.  169.) — P. 

* Following  the  western  boundary  from  the  Tay  on  the. north,  Fife- 
shire is  first  bounded  in  that  direction  by  Perthshire  (W.)  ; then  by 
Kinross-shire  (S.  W , W.}  N-  W.  and  N.);  then  by  Fosmway  parish, 
in  Perthshire  (S\);  then  for  a short  distance  by  Clackmannanshire 
(W  and  8.  W);  and  laatlv,  by  Culm**,  in  the  detached  portion  of 
Perthshire  (W.)  The  Firth  of  Forth  is  generally  considered  as  ex- 
tending nlnng  it*  smith  and  south -eastern  coa*t  to  Fifenew,  whence 
the  coast  extend*  north-west  by  St.  Andrews  to  the  mouth  of  the  Eden, 
and  then  north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tay.— P. 

• It*  greatest  breadth  i*  about  19  mile*  from  north  to  south,  and  its 
greatest  length  about  48  miles,  from  Fifeness  on  the  east,  to  the  bor- 
der* of  Clackmannanshire  on  the  west.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

k Thi*  remark  was  made  in  allusion  to  the  close  line  of  boroughs 
along  the  southern  coast,  compared  with  the  moor*  in  the  interior  of 
tiie  county. — P.  . 

1 This  must  refer  to  the  strata  on  the  coast,  particularly  in  Uie  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dysart. — P.  _ 

1 There  are  14  beds  of  coal  on  the  Sinclair  e*tate,  in  Dysart  panah. 
Three  of  the  thickest,  which  are  contiguous,  are  now  working.  Tne 
upper  i*  feet  thick,  separated  from  the  second,  by  a stratum  of  18 
inches  thick  (thin  coal  and  till  or  slate) ; the  second,  8 feet  thick,  and 
underneath  it,  a stratum  of  stone  2 feet  3 inches  thick  ; the  lower,  o fast 
thick  ; so  that  the  whole  thickness  of  workable  coal  is  18  feet.  The 
coal  is  now  worked  at  the  depth  of  GO  fathom*.  Dysart  coal  was 
among  the  first  wrought  in  Scotland,  having  been  begun  J00  years 
ago.  (Stat.  Acc.  xit.  A.  D.  1794.)— P. 
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minerals.  Limestone  abounds  in  the  same  part  of  Fife- 
ahire  that  is  so  rich  in  coal,*  and  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
remark  that  the  lime  works  at  Charlestown  on  the  Forthb 
are  the  most  extensive  of  any  in  Scotland.  More  than 
a hundred  thousand  tons  are  annually  raised  from  them  ; 
they  are  partly  sold  as  they  are  taken  from  the  quarry, 
and  12,000  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  every  year  in 
calcining  the  remainder.6  Such  are  the  most  important 
mineral  substances  ; some  of  tho  others  are  ironstone, 
lead,  and  clay  well  adapted  for  fire  bricks. 

The  civil  divisions  of  Fifcshire  are  the  districts  of  St. 
Andrews,  Cupar,  Kirkaldy  and  Dunfermline.  Cupar  is 
entitled  the  capital,  but  it  is  by  no  means  thp  most  popu- 
lous or  the  most  industrious  town  in  the  county.  It  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Mary,  a small  stream, 
with  the  Eden  ; it  consists  of  three  or  four  streets,  sev- 
eral detached  houses  and  many  lanes.  The  manufacture 
of  linen  is  the  most  important  branch  of  industry,  and 
more  than  500,000  yards  have  been  stamped  in  a year/ 
The  other  articles  made  in  the  same  place  are  soap, 
candles,  leather,  cordage,  bricks  and  tiles.  Although 
remarkable  for  its  antiquity,  few  ancient  monuments 
remain,  and  no  part  of  the  castle  in  which  the  thanes  of 
Fife  held  their  courts  can  be  discovered.®  The  hill  on 
which  it  stood,  is  still  styled  the  Play-field  of  Cupar,  and 
the  satyre  of  the  Three  Estates,  one  of  the  oldest  Scot- 
tish dramas,  was  acted  on  it  in  1535/ 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  and 
about  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  Cupar,  is  situated  the 
ancient  city  of  St.  Andrews.  It  was  erected  into  the 
capital  of  a diocese  at  the  intercession  of  James  the 
Third  by  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fourth  in  the  year  1441,*  and 
it  possessed,  during  a long  period,  the  distinction  of  being 
the  metropolitan  see  of  the  kingdom.  The  cathedral, 
once  its  great  ornament,  is  now  in  ruins ; to  build  it  was 
the  labour  of  a century  and  a half;  it  was  destroyed  in 
a single  day  by  the  zeal  of  the  reformers.1*  Tho  remains 


are  part  of  the  south  side,  of  the  east  and  west  ends,  and 
the  chapel  of  St  Regulus,  of  which  the  body  and  great 
tower  are  still  standing/  The  ancient  castle,  like  the 
cathedral,  has  now  fallen  into  decay,  but  it  is  remember- 
ed as  the  scene  of  many  a struggle  and  many  an  act 
of  injustice.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  add  that  Cardinal 
Beaton  beheld  from  one  of  its  windows  the  execution  of 
the  reformer  Wishart,  whom  he  had  unjustly  condemned 
to  death,  and  before  the  same  window  the  body  of  the 
cardinal  himself  was  exposed  immediately  after  his 
assassination.  The  principal  church,  which  is  sufficiently 
large  to  hold  between  two  and  three  thousand  people, 
contains  the  monument  of  Archbishop  Sharpe,  who  was 
murdered  near  the  town  by  the  covenanters, k an  event 
which  is  still  recorded  by  rude  sculptures  on  the  walls/ 
The  university  of  St.  Andrews,  the  oldest  in  Scotland, 
consisted  originally  of  three  colleges,  St.  Salvator’s,  St. 
Leonard’s,  and  St.  Mary’s;  but  the  second  has  been 
dissolved,  and  the  first  is  set  apart  for  the  students  of 
divinity."  The  number  of  students  seldom  exceeds  three 
hundred,  and  tho  university  has  been  long  known  abroad 
on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  it  confers  degrees. 
The  same  town  carried  on  formerly  a considerable  trade, 
and  it  possessed  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First  from 
thirty  to  forty  vessels.  It  is  now  nowise  remarkable  for 
commerce  or  industry. 

Kirkaldy,"  like  St.  Andrews,  is  the  chief  town  of  a dis- 
trict; it  is  situated  on  the  Frith  of  Forth  about  thirteen 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Edinburgh.  It  consisted  former- 
ly of  several  lanes,  communicating  with  a very  long,  narrow 
and  irregular  street,  but  of  late  years  improvements  have 
been  made,  and  new  streets  and  modern  houses  have  been 
erected.®  The  town,  once  a place  of  much  more  conse- 
quence than  at  present,  was  a port  of  some  importance  so 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  was  made  over  as  a 
burgh  of  regality  to  the  abbot  of  Dunfermline  by  David  the 
Second.*1  It  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  rank  of  a royal 


* In  th*  ningi*  of  the  Ochils,  limestone  is  found  only  at  one  piece, 
near  Newburgh.  (Ed.  Enc.)— -P. 

b In  Dunfermline  parish. — P. 

* Tire  following  statements  are  contained  in  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Stat. 
Acc.  vol.  xiii.  p.  4f>8.  “ From  80,000  to  90,000  tons  of  limestone  arc 
quarried  annually.  It  is  partly  manufactured  into  lime  at  the  works, 
and  partly  sold  in  the  unborn t stone.  About  154,000  tons  of  coal  are 
annually  consumed  in  burning  the  lime."  This  was  in  1793 — I.  Has 
there  been  no  increase  since  then  ?— P. 

d About  500,000  yards  of  linen  are  annually  stamped  at  Cupar. 
(Slat.  Acc.  1700  ) — I’. 

* It  was  long  the  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Fife,  and  afterwards 
became  a national  fortress.  (Stat.  Acc.) — The  Thanes  of  Fife,  from 
the  earliest  times  of  which  any  account  has  been  transmitted  to  us, 
held  their  courts  of  justice  at  Cupar.  |Gaz.  Scot.) — P. 

1 The  place,  where,  during  the  middle  ages,  the  theatrical  represen- 
tations, called  mysteries  and  moralities,  were  presented,  was  styled  the 
Mayfield.  Amot,  in  his  Hist,  of  Edinburgh,  says,  “ that  of  Cupar  in 
Fife  wnxonthe  Castle-hill.”  (Stst.  Acc.  xvii.)—  In  1555,  the  esplanade 
in  front  of  the  castle  was  appropriated  for  the  performance  sul  Hio  of 
Sir  David  Lindsay’s  Satire  of  the  Three  Estates,  a witty  drama, 
principally  levelled  at  the  clergy,  and  supposed  to  have  hod  great 
influence  in  bringing  about  the  religious  revolution,  which  soon  after 
ensued.  (Chnrabers  Piet,  of  Scot.  ri.  178.)— The  some  date  (1555)  is 
given  in  ihe  Stat.  Acc.,  in  which  the  Proclamation  is  inserted.  The 
hmt  outbreak  of  the  Reformation  at  Perth  was  in  1559.  Sir  D.  Lind- 
say  is  said  to  have  written  the  Three  Estates  before  1530.  (Gorton.) 
His  estate,  called  the  Mount,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cupar. — P. 

* St.  Andrews  was  the  see  of  a bishop  in  the  time  of  the  Piets,  at 
least  in  the  9th  century.  It  was  erected  into  an  archbishopric  by 
Sixtus  IV,  at  the  request  of  James  III.  during  the  incumbency  of 
Patrick  Graham.  This  could  not  hare  been  in  1441.  James  III  was 
born  in  14554.  Patrick  Graham  finished  the  monastery  of  the  Ohser- 
vantines  in  147*.  Sixtus  IV.  become  pope  in  1471.— P. 

h It  was  begun  in  1159,  and  finished  in  1318,  and  was  thus  159  ysars 


in  building.  It  was  destroyed  in  a single  afternoon  (June  1559)  by  a 
mob,  after  having  been  excited  by  a seruma  of  John  Knox  against 
idolatry. — P. 

1 The  only  remains  of  the  cathedral  are  part  of  the  cost  and  west 
ends,  and  of  the  south  side.  (Ed.  Enc.) — Both  towers  at  the  east  end 
are  still  standing.  One  only  of  the  western  towers  now  remains,  and 
a part  of'  the  west  end  of  the  outermost  south  wall.  (Stat-  Ac*.) — The 
chapel  of  St  Regulus  (St.  Rule's  chapel,)  though  near  the  cathe- 
dral, was  not  a part  of  that  edifice.  It  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
Hergust,  king  of  the  Piets,  for  St.  Regulus,  a Greek  monk,  who  land- 
ed at  St.  Andrews.  A.  D.  370.  The  wslls  uf  the  chapel,  and  its  square 
tower,  still  remain.  The  latter  is  in  fine  preservation.  Its  low 
semicircular  arches,  and  general  style  of  architecture,  indicate  a great 
antiquity.— P. 

Ou  Magus  moor,  three  miles  west  of  St.  Andrews,  1G79. — P. 

1 The  monument  is  30  feet  high,  and  contains  besides  a Latin  epi- 
taph, a statue  of  the  archbishop  kneeling,  and  a bass-relief,  on  an 
oblong  marble  slab,  representing  hiB  murder.  (Chambers'  Piet. 
Scot.) — P. 

“St  Mary's  was  appropriated  to  the  study  of  theology  in  1579,  by 
James  VI.;  the  university  having  hern  then  remodelled  by  the  cele- 
brated Jluchanan.  It  is  therefore  called  the  Divinity  or  New  College. 
In  1747,  on  a petition  from  the  master*  of  SL  Salvator's  and  Si,  Leon- 
ard's, these  two  colleges  were  united  by  parliament  into  one  society, 
called  the  United  College  of  St.  Salvator's  and  St.  Leonard's.  (Stat. 
Acc.) — I’. 

■ Kirkcaldy,  i.  e.  Kirk-Keldei,  church  of  the  Culdees. — P. 

a Kirkaldy*,  including  Pathhead  on  ihe  cast,  in  Dysart  parish,  and 
Linktown  on  the  went,  in  AhboUhall  parish,  all  of  which  form  one 
continuous  street,  is  about  three  miles  in  length-*  The  extremities  of 
this  street  ore  narrow,  tortuous  nnd  ill-built,  but  in  the  middle  it 
expands  to  a noble  breadth,  nnd  is  almost  perfectly  straight,  with  tall 
and  elegant  houses.  (Chambers.)— P. 

" From  ihi*  rtrruuntanrc.UL*  forailiailv  railed  '*  the  LangTouoo’  Kirkaldy.* 
p A.  D.  1334  — -P. 
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burgh,*  and  important  privileges  and  immunities  were  con- 
ferred on  it.  About  a hundred  vessels  belonged  to  Kirkal- 
dy  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and  evidence  is 
not  wanting  to  shew  that  it  was  then  more  populous  than 
at  present.  The  period  of  the  civil  war  was  the  com- 
mencement of  its  decline,  and  the  inhabitants  suffered  so 
much  in  consequence  of  their  exertions  in  behalf  of  the 
Parliament,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  in  1682  to 
resent  a petition  for  relief  to  the  convention  of  royal 
urghs.  Its  commerce,  however,  has  revived  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  it  now  possesses  about 
eighty  vessels,  the  burden  of  which  amounts  to  7000 
tons.  Its  spinning-mills,  linen  manufactories  and  tan- 
neries, a founder)',  and  a large  distillery,  afford  em- 
ployment to  the  poorer  inhabitants.  It  may  be  add- 
ed that  the  town  was  the  birth-place  of  Adam  Smith, 
the  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  the  first 
person  who  raised  political  economy  to  the  rank  of  a 
science. 

Dunfermline,  the  only  other  place  that  requires  to  be 
mentioned,  and  the  most  important  manufacturing  town  in 
the  county,  is  situated  about  fourteen  miles  to  the  west 
of  KirkalJv,  and  more  than  four  to  the  north  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth.*  The  principal  manufacture,  and  the 
one  in  which  nearly  1800  looms  are  employed,  consists  of 
diaper  and  damask  table  linen  ; the  cotton  manufacture, 
which  is  now  increasing,  w as  introduced  at  a later  period, 
in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  such  articles  by  the 
manufacturers  of  Glasgow  and  Paisley.  The  same  place 
is  memorable  on  account  of  its  remains  of  royal  and 
ecclesiastical  magnificence  ; the  sites  of  two  palaces 
have  been  discovered  by  antiquaries,'  and  the  ancient 
monastery  is  now  in  ruins.  The  last  building  founded  by 
Malcolm  the  Third,  was  much  injured  by  Edward  the 
First,  who  quartered  his  troops  in  it  during  winter,4  and 
was  finally  desecrated  at  the  Reformation.*  The  part 
occupied  by  the  chancel  and  transepts  was  lately  trans- 
formed into  a Gothic  church/  which  accords  ill  with  the 
Saxon  character  still  visible  in  the  ruins.*  While  the 
workmen  were  occupied  in  building  the  church,  the 
tomb  and  the  remains  of  King  Robert  Bruce  were 
discovered. 

11  Oppidulu  pracingitur’'h  are  the  terms  used  by 
Buchanan  in  reference  to  the  numerous  small  towns  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  These  places 
are  now  fallen  into  decay,  but  they  derived  their  former 
importance  from  the  advantages  of  commerce,  to  which 
the  inhabitants  had  devoted  themselves  at  a time  when 
it  was  almost  unknown  in  most  parts  of  Scotland. 

* In  1 loO,  the  commentator  of  the  abbey,  and  the  convent,  disposed 
of  the  burgh  and  harbour,  with  all  their  rights  and  privileges,  to  Uie 
baillies  and  community  nf  Kirkaldv,  soon  alter  which  it  was  erected 
into  a royal  burgh.  (Stal.  Acc.) — r. 

b About  3 miles  north  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  Qaeensferry.  (Ed. 
Enc.) — This  is  the  general  statement — P. 

* The  tower  or  castle  of  Malcolm  III.  (Canmore,)  and  a little  S.  E. 
of  it,  a palace  of  later  construction,  in  which  James  VI.  resided. 
Only  a lew  fragments  of  these  buildings  remain. — P. 

d A.  D.  1303-—  P. 

* The  Abbey  of  Dunfermline  was  founded  for  the  Benedictines  in 
the  llth  century,  by  Malcolm  Canmore  (Gaelic,  crann-mor,  great 
head.)  Edward  I.  destroyed  all  but  the  church  and  a few  cells  for  the 
monks.  At  the  reformation,  these  cells,  and  the  choir  and  transepts 
of  the  church,  were  demolished,  leaving  only  the  nave,  which  was 
used  as  the  parish  church  till  11*18,  when  the  choir  and  transepts  were 
restored,  and  the  edifice  thus  completed.  The  nave,  however,  is  of 
heavy  Saxon  architecture,  while  the  new  structure  appended  to  it,  is 
of  light  Gothic.  (Chambers.) — P. 

* in  1818. — P. 


The  county  of  Forfar  or  Angus1  is  separated  from 
Fife  by  the  Frith  of  Tay  ; its  boundaries  are  Aberdeen- 
shire and  Kincardineshire  on  the  north,  the  German 
Ocean  on  the  cast,  the  Frith  of  Tay  on  the  south,  and 
Perthshire  on  the  west.  The  superficial  extent,  accord- 
ing to  the  lowest  compulation,  is  upwards  of  840  miles, 
and  l lie  population  by  the  last  census  amounts  to  139,606 
individuals. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  what  is  popularly 
termed  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  comprehends  that 
part  of  the  country  between  the  friths  of  Tay  and  Mo- 
ray ; it  forms  a sort  of  large  plain,  which  descends 
from  the  Grampians  to  the  sea,  and  includes  the  coun- 
ties of  Forfar,  Kincardine  and  Aberdeen.  The  north- 
ern division,  or  more  than  a third  part  of  Forfarshire, 
is  covered  by  the  Grampians ; but  the  heights  are 
not  bold  or  precipitous,  their  summits  are  generally 
rounded,  and  Catlaw,  the  loftiest  in  the  county,  is 
not  more  than  2*264  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.k 
The  same  hills  are  covered  with  a thin  stratum  of 
moorish  soil  bearing  heath  and  coarse  herbage.  They 
are  intersected  by  small  villies,  watered  by  rivulcU  that 
are  enlarged  in  their  course  towards  the  south-east  by 
streams  or  torrents  from  the  heights.1  The  SidJaw  hills, 
a parallel  and  a lower  range,  situated  on  the  south  of  tho 
Grampians,  attain  in  some  places  an  elevation  of  fourteen 
hundred  feet. 

Strathmore,  or  the  Great  Valley,  as  its  name  signifies 
in  Gaelic,*"  is  situated  between  these  two  divisions,  reach- 
ing in  length  a distance  of  thirty-three  miles,"  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  four  to  six.  This  part  of  it  is 
commonly  called  the  How  of  Angus,  but  the  whole  of 
Strathmore  stretches  from  Stonehaven  to  Perth,  and  is 
prolonged  by  the  vale  or  strath  of  the  Earn,  a distance 
of  about  112  miles.0  If  lime  for  manure,  and  coal  for 
fuel  were  more  abundant  in  this  tract,  it  might  become 
equally  important  as  an  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
district.  The  Ilow  of  Angus,  the  most  fruitful  division 
of  the  county,  is  diversified  by  corn  fields,  plantations 
and  villages,  and  no  part  of  it  is  much  higher  than  200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  been  at  different 
times  proposed  to  carry  a canal  through  the  district,  and 
to  prolong  it  to  Dumbarton,  and  thus  to  unite  the  three 
great  rivers  of  Scotland,  the  Forth,  the  Tay  and  the 
Clyde.  This  enterprise,  too  vast  for  the  means  of  tho 
proprietors,  is  not  likely  to  be  realized  without  the 
assistance  of  government.  The  fomth  and  the  last 
division  extends  from  the  Sid  law  hills  to  the  German 
Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Frith  of  Tay  on  the  south. 

I In  the  nave. — P. 

b It  lb  girt  by  a belt  of  little  town*. 

> Forfarshire  or  Angua-eJtire. 

* The  Brae*  nf  Angus  [Grampians]  in  oome  place*  posses*  an  eleva- 
tion of  nearly  3000  feet.  (Ed.  Enc.)— Catlaw  i*  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  parish  of  Kingoldrum,  and  near  the  southern  ekirt 
of  the  Grampian*. — P. 

* The  principal  river*  of  the  county  riee  in  the  Grampians,  vix.^the 
North  and  South  E*k,  which  flow  »auth-eaat  into  the  German  Sea, 
and  the  I ala,  which  flowa  writ  into  the  Tay.  In  their  descent  from 
the  mountains,  they  receive  numerous  branches.— P. 

“ The  Gaelic  term  siraik  i*  applied  to  a wide,  open  valley,  and  that 
of  Glm  to  a deep  and  narrow  one.— P- 

" Thie  only  include*  that  part  of  the  valley  within  the  countr. — P. 

« The  distance  from  Stonehaven  to  Perth,  by  the  post-road  through 
the  strath,  is  07  miles ; from  Perth  to  Stirling.  ^ mile*.  (Gax.  ScoL 
Road*.)— The  distance  from  8too* haven  to  burling  is  thus  105  miles. 
The  writer  proboblv  intends  to  include  in  this  distance  of  112  miles, 
the  whole  length  of  the  valley  from  Dumbarton  to  Stonehaven.— P. 
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The  principal  towns  are  situated  in  this  part  of  Forfar- 
shire, which  occupies  nearly  a fourth  part  of  tho  county, 
and  is  on  the  whole  fruitful  and  well  cultivated. 

Granite,  micaceous  schistus  and  porphyry  are  the  most 
common  minerals  in  the  Grampian  district.  The  Sidlaw 
hills  are  chiefly  composed  of  sandstone  of  different 
colours,  and  in  some  places,  susceptible  of  a high  polish. 
Shell  marl,  which  is  much  used,  abounds  in  different 
parts,  particularly  in  the  lochs  near  the  base  of  the 
Grampians,  on  the  Sidlaw  hills,  in  the  parish  of  Kirrie- 
muir, and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Forfar.*  The  most 
important  lime-works  are  in  the  maritime  division,  at 
Heddenvick  near  Montrose,1*  and  in  the  parish  of  Craig 
on  the  sea-shore.0 

None  of  the  streams  can  be  dignified  with  the  name 
of  rivers.  The  North  Esk  issues  from  Lochlee,  flows 
eastwards,  and  then  bends  towards  the  south-east,  when 
it  forms  the  boundary  between  the  county  and  Kincar- 
dineshire, and  falls  into  the  sea  about  three  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Montrose.  The  South  Esk  rises  from  the 
Grampians  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  county, 
waters  Brechin,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  basin  of 
Montrose,  about  five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
North  Esk/ 

The  five  royal  burghs  of  Forfar,  Dundee,  Arbroath, 
Montrose  and  Brechin  are  situated  in  tho  county  of  For- 
far. Dundee,  the  most  important  of  any,  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Altctum , and  according  to  tradition, 
it  was  called  Dortum-Dci  in  1180,  by  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  in  gratitude  for  his  miraculous  escape  from 
shipwreck  on  hts  return  from  the  third  crusade.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tay,  about 
twelve  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  contained  a population 
of  30,575  souls  in  1820,*  and  the  number  amounts  at 
present  to  nearly  40,000.  Public  buildings,  warehouses, 
and  whole  streets,  consisting  of  new  houses,  are  the 
proofs  of  its  modem  prosperity.  It  possessed  upwards 
of  170  vessels  in  18*20,  measuring  nearly  18,000  tons; 
they  are  employed  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  and 
in  the  Greenland  fisheries.  The  docks  ore  left  dry  at 
low  water,  and  the  port  is  not  free  from  inconvenience. 
The  mouth  of  the  frith  is  comparatively  narrow',  and 
the  tide  at  its  entrance  rushes  with  considerable  force, 
and  carries  along  with  it  a great  quantity  of  sand. 
But  as  the  channel  becomes  broader,  the  velocity  of  the 


current  is  diminished,  and  sand,  which  was  held  in  sus- 
pension, is  deposited,  and  forms  large  banks  or  shallows 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  When  the  tide  ebbs, 
the  waters  take  necessarily  a contrary  direction,  and 
carry  along  with  them  much  mud  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  river.  A ballast  machine,  worked  by  a steam- 
engine,  is  used  foi  clearing  the  harbour,  which  otherwise 
might  be  obstructed  with  alternate  deposits  of  sand  and 
mud  at  every  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide/*  Two  light- 
houses, built  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  have  been 
erected  on  the  sands  of  Barr)' ; the  one  consists  of 
stone,  and  the  other  of  wood ; the  one  is  about  sixty, 
and  the  other  about  forty  feet  in  height.  The  light  in  the 
j latter  is  shifted  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  changes 
that  often  occur  in  the  sands,  and  the  mariners,  who 
enter  the  frith,  make  it  a rule  to  keep  both  lights  in  a line/ 
The  principal  manufactures  are  osnaburghs  or  conrse 
linen,  thread,  gloves,  canvas  and  cordage.1  As  the 
demand  for  sail-cloth  has  been  less  since  the  peace, 
many  manufacturers  have  adopted  the  expedient  of 
spinning  finer  thread,  which  is  made  into  cloth  for 
domestic  purposes. 

Arbroath  or  Aberbrothwickk  is,  after  Dundee,  the  most 
commercial  town  in  Angus.  It  is  situated  about  eigh- 
teen miles  to  the  north-east  of  Dundee,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants arc  engaged  in  the  same  sort  of  industry  ; they  are 
employed  in  making  sail-cloth  and  coarse  linen  ; indeed 
there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  factories  in  Forfarshire 
for  spinning  and  weaving  the  thread  for  that  purpose. 
The  harbour  is  built  in  the  form  of  a rectangle,  and 
is  defended  from  the  sea  by  a wall  of  hewn  stone  on 
the  north,  and  a pier  on  the  south.  In  this  part  of  the 
town  arc  the  house  inhabited  by  the  keepers  of  the  cel- 
ebrated light-house  on  the  Bell  Rock,  and  the  signal 
tower  by  which  the  keepers  on  shore  correspond  with 
those  on  duty.  The  Incli  Cape  or  Bell  Rock  is  situated 
about  twelve  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Arbroath,  and 
about  thirty  to  the  north-east  of  St.  Abb’s  Head  in 
Berwickshire.  It  may  be  seen  from  the  charts  of  the 
coast  that  it  lies  in  the  direct  track  of  the  shipping  on 
the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  of  the  greater  proportion  on  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  embracing  :not  only  the  extensive  local 
trade  of  many  populous  counties,  but  forming  the  princi- 
pal inlet  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Britain,  in  which  the 
shipping  on  the  German  Ocean  and  the  North  Sea  take 


1 Shell  marl  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  bottoms  of  lochs  and 
tdosscs,  in  that  port  of  Strathmore,  extending  west  from  Aherlemno. 
It  in  found  in  Bairie  moss  in  Airley  parish,  and  in  the  Loch  of  Kinnordy 
and  the  HUMS  of  Lope  in  Kirriemuir  parish  ill  rf  wUob  are  near  the 
base  uf  the  Grampians : also  in  the  moss  of  Moigle  along  the  south  of 
tin*  Dean,  but  moot  abundantly  in  a chain  of  small  lake*  near  FoHv, 
tit.  the  Loch  of  Forfar,  which  flow*  into  the  Dean,  and  the  Itochu  of 
Rcetenet,  llescobie  and  Balgavirs,  which  flour  into  the  Luiion.  The 
Dean  flows  west  into  tlm  Ida,  a branch  of  the  Tay,  and  the  Lunan  into 
the  sea  south  of  Montrose,  thus  showing  the  great  uniformity  of  level 
in  Strathmore.  Tile  two  first  of  these  lochs  had  Wen  drained  (1791,) 
and  the  marl  was  obtained  from  the  others  by  dragging.  (Stat. 
Ace.) — P. 

b In  the  parish  of  Montrose.  This  time-work  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Stat.  Ace. — In  17011,  there  were  extensive  lime-works  in  the  parish 
of  Perl,  on  tin?  North  Esk.  near  its  mouth.  (Stat.  Acc.) — P. 

* At  Bodden,  on  a small  point  on  the  north  side  of  Ukc  bay  of 
Lunan. — P. 

d The  8outlt  E*k.  about  two  miles  from  it*  mouth,  expands  into  the 
basin  of  Montrose,  and  contracting  opposite  the  town  of  Montrose, 
enters  the  sea  about  three  mile*  from  the  mouth  of  the  North 
Esk.-P 

* In  1N.11,  26.0*4 ; in  1811, 89.C16.~F. 

* C.  Du  pin.  Force  Commercials,  vol.  ii. 

f The  principal  channel  of  the  Tay  is  on  the  south  side,  near  the 


shore  of  Fife.  The  sand  banks,  which  are  numerous  between  Dundee 
and  Errol  on  the  west,  in  which  distance  the  river  is  from  two  to  three 
mile*  wide,  are  on  the  north  side,  11m?  shore  on  that  side,  along  the 
Corse  of  Gowric,  consists  of  light  earth,  subject  to  continual  encroach- 
ment from  the  river,  which  thus  adds  to  the  obstructions.  The  harbour 
was  formerly  cleared  by  a basin,  left  open  at  low  water,  and  afterwards  by 
opening  arched  passages  in  thr  piers,  by  which  rapid  current*  were 
produced,  which  carried  ofT  the  sand  and  mud  deposited.  (Stat. 

. Acc.  viii.) — P. 

b The  channel  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tay  is  about  a mile  broad, 
between  two  sand  banks  running  out  from  the  shore*  on  the  north  and 
south.  These  sand*  are  frequently  shifting,  from  nearly  the  same 
causes  that  vary  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  two  light  houar*  are  rnectea 
on  the  flood  mark  on  the  sandy  downs  or  link*,  at  lltc  mnulh  of  the 
river,  in  the  parish  of  Barrie.  The  larger,  or  stationary  light,  is  a cir- 
cular stone  building  erected  on  niles;  the  smaller  is  a moveable  wood* 
en  building, raised  on  rollers.  This  is  shifted,  when  necessary,  so  that 
the  two  lights  may  he  always  in  the  same  line  with  the  entrance  of  the 
river,  and  so  that  when  they  appear  as  one,  the  mariner  may  be  sure  of 
hi*  safety.  The  expense  or  the  lights  is  defrayed  by  a small  loan  ago 
duty  on  all  vessels  entering  the  Tay.  (Stat.  Acc.  viii.  Malham's  Nat 
Gai.  ii.)— P. 

1 Cotton  bagging  ■»  extensively  manufactured. — P 

* Aberbrothork,  mouth  of  the  Brothork,  so  called  from  its  situation 
at  the  mouth  of  a small  river  of  that  name. — P. 
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refuge  from  easterly  storms.  During  the  quadratures 
when  the  sea  does  not  fall  so  low  at  the  reflux,  the  rocks 
can  hardly  be  distinguished,  but  in  spring  tides  when  the 
ebbs  are  greatest,  the  part  visible  at  low  water  is  142 
yards  in  length,  70  in  breadth,  and  about  4 feet  in  height. 
A chain  of  rocks  still  lower  and  almost  contiguous  to  the 
last  extends  to  the  distance  of  nearly  two  miles.*  Accord- 
ing to  a tradition,  which  does  not  appear  very  probable, 
a large  bell  was  erected  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the 
monksof  Arbroath,  on  the  principal  rock  in  this  vast  reef. 
Mariners  were  thus  warned  of  their  danger,  and  the  name 
of  the  Bell  Rock  serves  still  to  commemorate  the  benev- 
olent labour  of  tho  monks.  The  light-house  that  has 
lately  been  erected  on  the  Bell  Rock,  is  an  extraordinary 
monument  of  its  kind,  more  so  in  some  respects  than  the 
celebrated  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  the  tower  of  Cordouan* 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Garonne,  or  the  far-famed  Eddy- 
stone  light-house  for  independently  of  its  distance  from 
the  land,  the  obstacle  arising  from  the  depth  of  water  at 
which  the  operations  were  commenced,  was  greater  than 
in  any  other  work  of  the  same  sort.  It  was  begun  in 
1807,  and  finished  in  1811.*  The  light  from  it,  when 
the  sky  is  serene,  may  be  distinctly  seen  at  the  distance 
of  eight  leagues.  As  the  only  mode  of  warning  mari- 
ners of  their  danger  in  dark  and  cloudy  weather,  w hen 
neither  the  building  nor  the  lamps  can  be  distinguished, 
two  large  bells,  each  weighing  1324  pounds,  are  tolled 
day  and  night  by  means  of  the  machinery  that  sets  the 
reflectors  in  motion. 

Montrose,  about  twelve  miles  from  Arbroath,  is  the 
first  port  on  the  north  of  it.  It  is  situated  on  a flat  and 
sandy  peninsula,  formed  by  the  German  Ocean,  the 
South  Esk,  and  a large  expanse  of  water,  called  the 
Basin.  A handsome  wooden  bridge  has  lately  been 
erected  across  the  river  to  the  island  of  Inchbrayravock, 
which,  together  with  the  stone  bridge  from  the  island  to  the 
shore,  opens  a communication  on  the  south.  The  quay 
commences  beyond  the  wooden  bridge  on  the  side  front- 
ing the  sea,d  and  vessels  of  three  or  four  hundred  tons 
can  reach  it  at  high  water.  The  harbour  of  Montrose 
reckons  150  vessels,  measuring  nearly  13,000  tons  ; they 
are  chiefly  employed  in  the  coasting  and  Baltic  trade,  and 
in  the  whale  fishery.  Their  number,  it  may  be  added,  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  Montrose  is  rising  in  importance. 
The  population  amounts  to  10,000  inhabitants,  and  the 
products  of  industry  are  the  same  as  those  of  Dundee.* 

Brechin  and  Forfar,  the  only  other  towns  in  the 
county,  are  of  minor  importance;  the  first  claims  the 

* The  rock  e i tend*  from  north-rut  to  south-west,  in  the  direction  of 
the  sandstone  strata,  and  consists  of  an  upper  anti  lower  level.  The 
former  measures,  at  low  water  of  spring  tidrs,  427  fret  in  length,  and 
500  in  breadth.  The  lower,  on  the  south-west,  which  appear*  only  at 
tho  ebb  of  spring  tide*,  and  then  is  not  entirely  bare,  extend*  1700 
feet  in  length,  making  the  whole  length  ot  the  rock,  visible  at  that  time. 
ill 27  feet.  During  spring  tides,  the  higher  level  is  about  four  feet 
above  water  at  ebb,  and  the  lower  level  just  visible  ; while  at  Hood, 
the  higher  level  is  about  twelve  feet  under  water.  During  neap 
tides,  which  are  six  or  seven  feet  less  than  the  spring  tides,  the  higher 
Isvel  is  two  or  three  feet  under  water  at  ebb.  On  the  south-west,  a 
reef  extends  under  water,  so  that  at  the  distance  of  a mile,  there  is 
only  4 or  5 fathoms.  In  oilier  directions,  particularly  on  the  south- 
east, in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  tin;  s Irani,  the  depth  increases  more 
rapidly,  so  as  to  be  3 faliiuins  at  100  yards,  and  In  to  1££  fathoms  at  a 
mile's  distance.  (Ed.  Enc.  Malham  s Nav.  (iaz.)— P. 

k Tour  de  Cordouan.— I*. 

* Tho  work  was  begun  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  architect,  Aug.  17, 
1807,  and  the  light  was  first  exhibited,  Feb.  1,  1811 — P. 

* On  the  side  towards  the  sea.  The  South  E*k  enters  the  sea  about 
two  miles  belnw  the  bridge. — P. 
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rank  of  capital,  but  the  sheriff  courts  are  held  in  the 
second/  Brechin  is  situated  about  eight  miles  to  the 
west  of  Montrose,  on  the  side  of  a hill,  the  base  of  which 
is  washed  by  the  South  Esk.*  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
antiquity  ; it  was  formerly  walled,  and  some  relics  of  its 
fortifications  may  be  still  discovered/  It  was  twice  de* 
stroyed  by  fire,  once  by  the  Danes  in  1012,  and  a second 
time  by  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  in  1645.  It  was 
erected  into  an  episcopal  see  by  David  the  First  in  1150, 
and  the  present  parish  church  occupies  the  west  end  of 
the  ancient  cathedral.1 

Kincardineshire,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  the 
Mearns,  is  contiguous  to  the  German  Ocean  on  the  east,  to 
the  river  Dee  and  Aberdeenshire  on  the  north,  and  to 
the  county  of  Forfar  on  the  west  and  south.  It  is  of  a 
triangular  form,  and  contains  380  square  miles,  exclu- 
sively of  three  square  miles  of  lakes.  According  to  the 
last  returns,  the  population  amounted  to  31,431  individ- 
uals ; so  that  the  average  number  to  every  square  mile 
is  upwards  of  82,  a greater  proportion  than  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  the  scarcity  of  minerals,  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil. 

More  than  half  the  surface  is  made  up  of  hills  and 
heaths  of  little  value ; little  more  than  a fourth  part  of 
it  is  cultivated.  A third  of  the  area  is  covered  with  the 
Grampians,  which,  crossing  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
county  from  east  to  west,  are  sterile,  rugged,  and  very 
thinly  inhabited.  Hills  of  five  or  six  hundred  feet  may 
be  observed  within  three  miles  of  the  coast  in  this 
mountainous  tract  ; and  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
county,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  sea,  Mount  Battock, 
the  loftiest  in  Kincardineshire,  rises  to  the  height  of 
3500  feet. 

Lime  is  by  no  means  abundant,  and  there  is  no  coal  in 
the  county.  Native  iron  has  been  found  in  detached 
pieces  in  the  parish  of  Fettercairn,  where  no  indications 
of  iron  have  been  discovered.  Granite,  basalt,  pudding- 
stone,  and  sandstone  are  the  prevailing  rocks.  The 
Grampians  are  mostly  composed  of  the  first,  which  is 
scattered  over  the  surface,  and  much  of  the  soil  in  that 
part  of  the  county  is  formed  from  the  decomposition  of 
granite.  A very  fruitful  soil,  consisting  of  decomposed 
basalt  or  rotten  rock,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  extends 
along  the  coast  on  the  south  of  Stonehaven.  Pudding- 
stone  abounds  in  the  same  quarter,  and  is  formed  into  mill- 
stones. Sandstone  prevails  in  the  tract  along  the  coast, 
and  also  in  the  How  of  the  Mearns,  which  is  covered  with 
loam  of  various  qualities,  none  of  w hich  are  unfruitful. 

• The  principal  manufacture*  are  sail-cloth,  sheeting  and  linen.  (Ed. 
Enr .) — P. 

1 Brechin  was  formerly  the  e.nunty  town,  and  the  see  of  a bishopric. 
Forfar  is  at  present  tin*  county  town,  where  the  courts  and  other  public 
meeting*  of  the  county  are  held.  The  sheriff  courts  have  been  held 
in  Forfar  for  more  than  2fP0  years.  (Plat.  Ace.) — P. 

« On  the  north  bank  of  the  South  Esk,  over  which  there  is  a stone 
bridge.— P. 

k It  was  formerly  walled  about,  and  some  relies  of  the  ancient  gates 
•till  remain.  (Cat.  Scot.)— Brechin  informer  tune*  had  ports  or  gates 
at  the  different  entries  of  the  city.  Some  vestiges  of  them  are  extant, 
and  the  names  of  North,  South  and  West  Pori  still  remain.  (Slat. 
Acc-  xxi.  App.) — P. 

' The  chancel  (cast  end)  of  the  cathedral  was  destroyed  at  the 
Reformation,  as  being  defiled  by  the  idolatries  of  the  mass  ; the  nave 
(west  end)  was  converted  into  the  parish  church,  and  has  lately  been 
repaired.  At  one  of  its  corner*  rises  the  steeple,  an  elegant  eansro 
tower,  120  feet  high.  The  round  tower  of  Un-chin,  called  the  little 
steeple,  stands  near  the  church,  and  is  a remarkable  specimen  of  an- 
tiquity ; there  being  only  one  other  structure  of  the  kind  in  Scotland, 
a smaller  one  at  Abereethy  in  Perthshire  The  tower  of  Brechin  is  60 
feet  high,  with  an  octagonal  spire  of  123  feet — in  all  103  feet— P- 
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Although  the  county  is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  ] 
the  only  rivers  of  any  consequence  are  the  North  Esk 
and  the  Dee  the  first,  it  has  been  remarked,  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  county  and  Angus-shire,  and  the 
second,  which  flows  about  eight  miles  through  the  northern 
part  of  Kincardineshire,  separates  it  from  Abcrdeenshire.v 
The  Loch  of  Drum,  and  the  Loch  of  Leys,  are  situated 
on  Dee  side  or  in  the  northern  district  ;e  the  latter  is 
remarkable  on  account  of  an  artificial  island,  founded  on 
piles  of  oak,  and  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  edifice 
concerning  which  tradition  is  silent. 

The  towns  and  villages  are  small,  and  their  manufac- 
tures are  inconsiderable.  Stonehaven,  Stone  hive  or 
Hockharbour  is  situated  on  the  coast  about  fourteen 
miles  from  Aberdeen.  It  contains  about  two  thousand 
inhabitants,  who  arc  partly  employed  in  rope-making, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  canvass  and  osnaburghs.  The 
harbour  is  well  sheltered,  and  formed  by  a natural  gap 
between  the  rocks ; but  it  has  not  sufficient  depth  of 
water.  The  commerce  of  the  county,  besides  its  trade 
in  sheep  and  cattle,  consists  in  the  import  of  timber, 
coal  and  lime,  and  the  export  of  grain  and  fish.  The 
ports  by  which  the  trade  is  carried  on  are  Stonehaven, 
Johnshaven,  and  Gourdon.  Lastly,  the  village  of  Lau- 
rencekirk, in  the  centre  of  the  county,  is  noted  for  its 
wooden  snuff-boxes. 

The  German  Ocean  washes  Aberdeenshire  on  the  north 
and  east ; it  is  contiguous  to  the  counties  of  Kincardine, 
Forfar  and  Perth  on  the  souLh,  and  to  those  of  Inverness, 
Moray  and  Banff  on  the  west.  The  greatest  length  is 
about  eighty-five  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  nearly 
forty  ; the  boundary  line  is  upwards  of  280  miles,  and  of 
these  sixty  extend  along  the  coast.  The  area  of  the 
county  is  not  less  than  1960  square  miles,  or  nearly  a 
sixteenth  part  of  Scotland.  The  total  population,  by 
the  last  returns,  amounts  to  177,651  individuals. 

It  is  made  up  of  five  divisions.11  Marr  comprehends 
the  district  between  the  Dee  and  the  Don,  and  a consid- 
erable tract  on  the  south  of  the  Dee.  It  is  the  loftiest  ; 
part  of  Aberdeenshire ; few  of  the  bounding  lines  are 
lower  than  3000,  and  some  of  them  are  higher  than 
4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Formartin,  or 
the  second  division,  includes  in  a distance  of  ten  miles 
all  the  lands  between  the  Don  and  the  Ythan,  and  ex- 
tends beyond  the  last  river  to  the  banks  of  the  Deveron.* 
The  land  on  the  coast  is  low  and  fruitful  ; but  beyond  it, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  hills  and  mosses 
arc  spread  over  the  country.  Buchan,  after  Marr,  the 
largest  division  in  Aberdeenshire,  extends  along  the 
eastern  coast,  and  a considerable  portion  of  it  has  been 

• The  only  othrr  river  of  importance  ia  the  Bcrvie  Water.  It  rise* 
in  the  Grampian*  in  the  northern  part  of  Glenbervii*,  thru  flows  south 
across  the  How,  and  passing  through  the  trap  range  along  the  coast,  by 
a pleasant  valley,  enters  the  sea  at  the  town  of  Inverbervie  — 1*. 

• The  Dee  rises  at  the  head  of  Braciuar,  and  after  flowing  east  in 
Aberdeenshire,  about  ixi  miles,  crosses  a projection  of  Kincardineshire 
on  the  north  for  eight  mile*,  and  then  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  two  counties  for  fourteen  miles,  till  it  enters  the  sea  below  Aber- 
deen. Its  course  is  nearly  due  east  for  75  miles,  (lid.  line  ) — P, 

• The**  two  Inch*  are  each  about  three  milea  in  circumference,  and  , 
arc  situated  on  lire  north  aide  of  the  Dee,  with  which  they  corouiuni-  ; 
cate,  in  a tract  of  low  grounds  and  mosses,  running  parallel  to  the 
river,  at  one  or  two  milt**  distance,  and  in  the  parish  of  Ban-  ’ 
ehory  Tarnan,  which  includes  that  part  of  the  county,  north  of  the  ; 
Doe. — P. 

4 The  divisions,  her*  mentioned,  arc  ancient. — Aberdeenshire  is  at  : 
present  divided  into  eight  civil  divisions  viz.  the  districts  of  Kincar-  j 


improved  and  rendered  productive  by  labour.  Several 
fruitful  vallies  are  scattered  over  Garioch,  or  the  district 
surrounded  by  Marr,  Formartin  and  Slrathbogic.  Strath- 
bogie,  or  the  last  division,  about  150  square  miles  in 
extent,  derives  its  name  from  that  of  the  river  which 
waters  it,  and  consists  mostly  of  hills,  mosses  and  moors. 
Although  the  eastern  coast  is  fiat,  Aberdeenshire,  it  has 
been  seen,  is  a high  country,  and  in  the  south-western 
or  largest  division,  some  of  the  heights  arc  little  inferior 
to  any  in  Scotland. 

Of  the  numerous  straths  or  vallies  in  different  parts  of 
the  county,  several  are  comparatively  large  and  fruitful; 
but  although  Aberdeenshire  has  participated  in  the  im- 
provements of  modern  husbandry,  and  although  the  best 
rotations  are  now  followed,  the  wealth  of  the  farmer  con- 
sists in  his  cattle,  not  in  his  corn.  The  number  of  oxen 
is  supposed  to  be  about  120,000,  and  the  sales  in 
England  and  the  south  of  Scotland,  amounting  to  more 
than  12,000,  arc  estimated  to  bring  L.  150,000  an- 
nually. 

The  fishings  on  the  coasts  and  rivers,  together  with  the 
Greenland  urhale  fishery,  which  has  been  lately  much  ex- 
tended, form  an  important  branch  of  trade,  of  which  the 
revenue  is  not  less  than  L.80, 000  or  L.  100,000. 

The  minerals  are  not  the  most  valuable ; no  coal  has 
been  discovered,  and  limestone  is  not  obtained  in  suffi- 
cient quantities.  The  mountains  of  Braemar  are  famed 
for  their  precious  stones  or  caimgorunu/  which  are  sought 
by  the  country-people  in  the  summer  season,  and  sold  to 
the  London  jewellers.  Manganese  is  found  near  Aber- 
deen, and  black-lead  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Huntly. 
Granite,  however,  is  the  most  valuable  as  well  as  the 
most  abundant  mineral ; and  in  preparing  the  land  for 
tillage,  granite  stones,  amounting  in  value  to  L.40  or 
L.&O,  are  sometimes  collected  from  an  acre,  and  shipped 
to  London,  where  they  arc  used  in  paving  the  streets. 
The  total  quantity  exported  from  the  county  yields  a 
yearly  revenue  of  more  than  L.40, 000,  and  seventy 
vessels  of  7000  tons,  and  manned  by  4000  sailors,  aro 
employed  in  transporting  it  to  England. 

The  Dee  and  the  Don,  the  principal  rivers,  receive  the 
waters  of  a great  many  tributary  streams,  and  empty 
themselves  into  the  sea  at  no  great  distance  from  each 
other.  Old  Aberdeen  is  situated  on  the  Don ; the 
modern  town,  or  New  Aberdeen,  on  the  Dee  ; they  are 
little  more  than  a mile  distant  from  each  other,  and  their 
united  population  is  upwards  of  50,000  souls.  The 
churches,  some  of  which  were  almost  destroyed  by  the 
reformers,  and  King’s  college,  which  was  formerly  under 
the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Boelius,*  are  situated  in 


dine  O'Neil  (in  the  south-west,)  Garioch,  Alford  (on  the  upper  part  of 
the  Don,)  Strathbogn*,  Turreff(in  the  north-west,)  Deer  (in  the  north- 
east,) Ellon  (in  the  east.)  and  Aberdeen  (in  the  aou th-cost.)  (Gas 
Scot-)—' That  part  of  the  county,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of 
Aberdeen,  it*  sometimes  called  Aberdeen  Proper ; but  Aberdeen  was 
properly  in  Mar. — P. 

• Formartin  lie*  on  the  e*»t  coast.  between  the  riTers  Don  and 
Ythan,  and  stretches  across  the  whole  county,  from  8.  E.  to  N.  W., 
at  an  average  breadth  of  about  ten  miles,  till  it  reaches  the  Devcron. 
(Sinclair's  Gen.  Rep.) — P. 

1 Cairn  gem  stones,  so  called  from  the  mountain  of  Cairngorm  I'bloe 
mountain!)  They  aro  properly  lock  crystals,  (brown  and  yellow,) 
topazes  (blue,  white  and  brown)  and  brryla  ; the  latter  rare,  the  others 
abundant.  The  yellow  rock  crystals  hare  been  called  topazes  : other 
specimens,  emeralds  and  amethysts. — P- 

t Hector  Borer  or  Boies  (Boethius,)  a native  of  Dundee — first  prin- 
cipal of  King's  College. — P. 
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Old  Aberdeen.*  The  town  was  erected  into  a bishopric 
or  city  in  the  year  1153  by  the  translation  of  the  epis- 
copal see  of  Mortlach  in  Banffshire,  and  the  college  was 
endowed  more  than  three  hundred  years  afterwards  by 
Bishop  Elphinstone.*  The  library,  which  contains  about 
15,000  volumes,  is  entitled  to  a copy  of  every  work 
entered  in  stationers’  hall.  Marischal  college,  which  is 
situated  in  the  new  town,  was  founded  in  1593  by 
George,  Earl  Marischal  of  Scotland.  The  buildings, 
which  occupy  a considerable  area,  are  very  irregular,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  erected  at  different  periods. 
The  observatory,  which  was  lately  built,  commands  an 
extensive  view  of  the  horizon ; and  the  cabinet  of 
natural  philosophy  belonging  to  the  college,  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  in  Scotland.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  number  of  young  men  attending  the 
two  colleges,  is  much  less  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  eminence  or  zeal  of  the  professors,  the  system 
of  tuition  and  the  advantages  afforded  to  the  students. 

New  Aberdeen  is  in^  far  more  flourishing  condition 
than  the  old  town*  It  is  spacious  and  well  built,  and  the 
stranger  observes  everywhere  the  signs  of  extension  and 
improvement.*  The  principal  streets  are  adorned  with 
fountains;  and  the  bridges,  edifices  and  houses  are  mostly 
built  of  granite.4  The  cause  of  so  much  prosperity 
must  be  attributed  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the 
inhabitants.*  The  entrance  into  the  Don,  below  Old 
Aberdeen,  is  almost  closed  by  a bank,  which  affords  only 
a passage  for  small  boats.  This  obstruction  has  occa- 
sioned the  gradual  migration  of  the  citizens  from  the  old 
to  the  new  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee ; and  even 
there  the  harbour  was  long  rendered  difficult  of  access 
by  the  sand  and  alluvial  deposits  of  the  river/  an  incon- 
venience which  is  now  removed.  A mole  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  extending  in  the  direction  of  N.  N. 
E.,  and  originally  built  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  has  been 
lengthened  nearly  300  yards  ; its  breadth,  at  the  summit, 
is  six  yards,  and  its  total  length  492.  A light-house  on 
the  inolc,  shows  the  entrance  into  the  harbour ; and  a 
break-water  has  been  constructed  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river.  But  notwithstanding  these  works,  vessels, 
when  the  winds  are  contrary,  are  often  liable  to  run 

* The  construction  requires  il  to  be  understood,  that  the  churches,  or 
at  leant  those,  MM  of  which  were  almost  destroyed  by  the  reformers, 
arc  situated  in  Old  Aberdeen.  In  Old  Aberdeen,  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, wan  a large  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Machar,  nf  which  there  re- 
mains only  the  aitle  (converted  into  the  parish  church  nf  Old  Machar, 
the  pariah  including  the  burgh  of  Old  Aberdeen.)  In  New  Aberdeen, 
there  were  at  the  same  period,  besides  the  ancient  parish  church  of  St. 
Nicholas  (rebuilt  about  1750,)  four  chapels,  two  of  which  were  oecu- 

Fied  in  IT1.)?,  as  places  of  worship,  and  five  monasteries.  (Slit.  Ace.) 
n 1830,  there  were  twenty -six  places  of  worship,  of  oil  denominations, 
in  Aberdeen  (nearly  all  in  New  Aberdeen.)  (Chambers.) — I*. 

fc  The  college  was  founded  by  Rishon  Elphinatnnc  in  1505.  The 
bull  of  institution  was  issued  hr  Pope  Alexander  VI.  in  HIM.  The 
charter  was  granted  by  James  IV.  in  141)7. — P. 

* The  expenses  attending  the  various  public  improvements  have  been 
such  os  to  create  a deficiency  in  the  burgh  funds,  of  not  less  than 
L.4Q00  per  annum,  and  eventually  to  place  its  whole  property  in  the 
bands  of  trustees.  (Bell’s  Geog.  iii.  213.) — P. 

* Immense  Quantities  of  granite  and  sienitc  ar«  quarried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aberdeen. — In  1821,  there  were  exported  41,000  tons  of 
stone,  the  value  of  which  was  upwards  of  L-40,000.  (Bell.  Idem  A — P. 

• New  Aberdeen  is  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures.  These 
consist  chiefly  of  linen,  woollen  and  cotton — also  hosiery  and  carpeting ; 1 
coarse  yam  spun  by  machinery,  partly  exported, and  partly  worked  into 
canvass  and  sheeting — also  iron  foundcries,  and  several  large  brew- 
eries. (Bell.  Idem.)— ' The  manufacture  of  knit  woollen  stockings  was 
formerly  the  most  important  in  Aberdeen.  Ths  wool  was  chiefly  .in- 
ported  by  the  Aberdeen  merchants  from  England,  and  after  having 


ashore,  so  much  is  the  neighbouring  coast  exposed  to 
the  waves  of  the  North  Sea,  and  to  the  current  of  the 
Dee,  which  runs  to  the  south.  An  extensive  quay  has 
been  erected  above  the  mole,  and  it  is  partly,  lined  with 
large  buildings  for  the  preparation  of  train  oil ; beyond 
the  same  quay  are  situated  the  downs,  which  com- 
mand the  beach  between  I lie  two  Aberdeen?. 

Aberdeen  holds  a high  rank  among  the  industrious 
towns  in  Scotland  ; its  principal  manufactures  consist  of 
cotton,  linen  and  woollen  goods  ; one  of  the  largest  flax 
manufactories  in  the  country  has  been  established  on  the 
Don,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  affords  employment 
to  more  than  a thousand  inhabitants.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  vessels,  of  400,000  tons,  belong  to  the  port, 
and  they  are  employed  in  the  different  fisheries,  and  in 
the  foreign  and  coasting  trade.  Lastly,  a navigable 
canal,  eighteen  miles  in  length,  passes  from  Aberdeen  to 
Inverury,*  and  the  products  of  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  thus  conveyed  to  the  town. 

No  towns  of  any  iin}K>riance  are  situated  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  county. h If  we  continue  our  journey  north- 
wards from  Aberdeen,  along  the  coast,  we  pass  the  vil- 
lage of  Newburgh,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ythan,  a river 
formerly  celebrated  on  account  of  its  pearl  fisheries.1 
Peterhead,  the  most  easterly  point  of  Scotland,  is  situ- 
ated to  the  north-north-east  of  the  last  place.  The 
town  contains  nearly  7000  inhabitants,  and  is  built  on 
the  edge  of  an  extensive  bay,  which  affords  good  anchor- 
age to  ships  of  all  sizes.  Besides  the  old  harbour  on 
the  south,  a new  one  has  been  erected  on  the  north,  so 
that,  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  wind,  vessels  can 
now  enter  Peterhead.  The  governors  of  the  Merchant 
Maiden  Hospital  in  Edinburgh,  are  the  trustees  of  the 
harbour,  and  they  have  expended  L.  1 5,000  on  these 
works.  The  commissioners  of  public  roads  in  the 
Highlands,  have  applied  a like  sum  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, from  the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal  by  parlia- 
ment. Cape  Kinnaird"  is  situated  to  the  north-west  of 
Peterhead,  and  the  harbour  of  Fraserburgh  has  been 
built  at  its  base.  The  townsmen  subscribed  L.5620  for 
the  repairs  of  the  harbour,  and  an  equal  sum  was  grant- 
ed by  the  road  commissioners.  The  jetty  has  in  COn- 

bcen  prepared,  wax  distributed  by  agents,  throughout  the  north-eastern 
counties,  particularly  Aberdeenshire  and  the  adjoining  part  of  tha 
Mcariu.  The  stocking*  were  knit  by  hand,  by  tne  women,  children 
and  aged  persons,  and  were  returned  by  the  nine  agents  to  Aberdeen, 
where  the  trade  centred.  In  1707,  not  lew  than  30,000  persons  were 
occasionally  employed  in  spinning  and  knitting,  and  the  amount  an- 
nually exported  was  estimated  at  L. 103, 000.  (Slat.  Acc.)  L.1b3,000. 
(Goz.  Scot.  1800.) — P. 

r By  a bar  of  sand,  which  was  perpetually  shifting  its  situation. 
(Ed.  Enc  )— P. 

t The  canal  commences  in  the  harbour  of  Aberdeen,  and  cronring 
to  th*  valley  of  the  Don,  proceeds  up  that  river  to  Inverury , an  ancient 
rnyal  burgh,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Don  and  the  Ury.  The  rise  is 
I dQ  feet  by  17  locks,  15  of  which  are  near  Aberdeen.  It  might  bo 
extended  12  mites  farther  on  a level.  (Ed.  Enc.) — It  was  originally 
proposed  to  continue  it  up  the  Don  to  Monymusk,  with  a branch  up 
the  Ury,  through  Garioch.  to  Inach.  (Slat.  Acc.) — P. 

k The  only  other  royal  burghs  in  the  county,  besides  Aberdeen,  are 
situated  near  each  other,  on  the  Don,  via.  K inlore,  on  the  south  bonk 
of  the  river,  and  Inverury,  a little  above,  on  a point  of  land  at  ths 
confluence  of  the  Don  and  Ury.  They  are  decayed  places,  of  littl* 
importance. — P. 

1 The  Ythan  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  large  pearls,  which  its  muscle* 
produce,  some  of  which  have  been  sold  as  high  as  L-3  sterling. 
(Gax.  Scot.) — P- 

* Kinnaird's  Head — an  elevated  promontory,  at  die  north-eastern 
point  of  Aberdeenshire.  A light-house  is  erected  on  it.  Fraserburgh  ia 
situated  on  the  south  side. — r. 
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sequence  been  prolonged  to  the  distance  of  146  yards 
from  low  water  mark  ; and  so  much  advantage  has  re- 
sulted from  this  improvement,  that  additional  subscrip- 
tions have4>een  levied  among  the  inhabitants,  to  com- 
plete the  harbour,  which  is  now  one  of  the  safest  and 
the  best  on  the  eastern  coast. 

Almost  all  the  country  through  which  wo  have  travel- 
led, and  which  extends  from  the  Solway  Frith  to  the 
Grampians,  has  been  denominated  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land. The  remaining  portion,  or  the  Highlands,  is 
widely  different.  The  innabitants  wear  a different  dress  ; 
they  speak  a different  language  ; they  are  of  a different 
origin.  The  government  of  petty  chiefs,  and  the  evils 
of  the  feudal  system,  a system  long  established  and 
abolished  at  a comparatively  recent  period,  have  had 
their  influence  on  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the 
Highlander  is  not  perhaps  less  distinguished  by  cunning  ] 
and  servility,  than  he  confessedly  is  by  courage.  The 
latter  is  the  virtue  of  a military  vassal,  and  the  former 
arose  necessarily  in  a small  community,  of  which  the 
different  members  held  small  portions  of  land  at  the  will 
of  a barbarous  chief,  who  exercised  almost  despotic 
authority  over  their  property  and  their  lives.  Com- 
merce, and  every  sort  of  industry,  except  that  of  raising 
a scanty  subsistence  from  the  ground,  or  from  rearing 
cattle,  were  almost  unknown  in  the  period  of  which 
we  speak,  and  if  bleakness  and  sterility  are  not  less 
characteristic  of  the  Highlands  than  “ the  mountain 
and  the  flood,”  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  infe- 
rior condition  of  the  people  is  evinced  in  their  miser* 
able  cottages,  or  rather  hovels,  in  their  wretched  cloth- 
ing, and  still  more  wretched  food,  and  in  the  absence  of 
comforts,  in  which  the  lower  classes  throughout  other 
parts  of  Scotland  participate.  All  the  causes  by  which 
civilization  has  been  retarded,  no  longer  exist,  but  the 
effects  of  those  causes  are  still  apparent,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  best  means  have  not  hitherto  , 
been  employed  for  so  desirable  an  end  as  the  moral  and  1 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  inhabitants.  The  sub-  | 
ject  may  be  afterwards  more  fully  examined,  but  it  may  i 
be  remarked  that  a hundred  years  have  not  yet  elapsed 
since  the  tyranny  of  petty  chiefs  was  at  its  height,  or 
since  the  great  bulwarks  of  English  liberty  afforded  no 
protection  in  the  Highlands  against  “ the  speedy  course 
of  feudal  justice.”  Many  traces  of  the  state  of  society 
under  such  a system*  are  still  conspicuous,  and  a long 
period  may  pass  away  ere  they  are  wholly  effaced.  It 
was  the  object  of  every  proprietor  to  divide  his  lands 
into  as  many  small  farms  as  possible,  a custom  by  which 
the  number  of  his  retainers  was  increased,  and  which 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  manner  of  life,  the  habits 
and  inclinations  of  the  people.  The  farms  were  thus 

’ Preview  lo  1745,  or  before  the  abolition  of  heritable  jurisdic- 
tion*.— P. 

A tenure  formerly  prevailed  very  generally  in  Scotland,  called  in 
the  I/miandi,  nn-rig,  or  rig  and  rennet,  by  which  a large  farm  or 
town  wti  held  in  common  by  a number  of  tenant*,  who  divided  the 
arable  land  into  narrow  ridges  or  small  portions,  which  were  so  allot- 
ted Unit  their  individual  possessions  were  intermingled,  and  these, 
too,  were  alternated  from  year  to  year.  This  tenure  was  particularly 
prevalent  in  those  parts  of  the  country  exposed  to  miliUryor  preda- 
tory incursions,  as  on  the  English  and  Highland  borders.  This  prac- 
tice even  continued  in  some  parts,  till  the  close  of  the  last  cenlurv. 
(Slat  Ace.) — p.  ^ 3 

* Gaelic  (Scotch  and  Irish)  bnite  (plu.  haiJtr),  a town  or  city — also  a 
manor  or  township.  (Monks,  bailey,  plu.  baijym  ) This  word  is  the 


possessed  by  joint  tenants, b of  which  the  number  was 
regulated  by  the  quantity  of  food  that  could  be  raised 
from  the  land.  The  larger  farms  occupied  a portion  of 
a valley  to  which  many  miles  of  mountain  pasture  were 
annexed ; they  formed  so  many  hamlets  or  petty  town- 
ships, which  the  inhabitauts  called  MU*  and  which  are 
known  in  the  low  country  dialect  by  the  name  of  fount. 
The  rate  at  which  the  lands  were  let  was  very  moderate, 
and  the  wealth  of  a chief  was  not  estimated  by  the  ren- 
tal, but  by  the  number  of  his  tenants;  they  were  his 
soldiers  in  war ; he  associated  with  them,  or  lived  in  in- 
! dolence,  during  peace. 

There  were  besides  other  tenants,  who  were  denom- 
I inated  tacksmen,  and  they  formed  an  intermediate  class 
' between  the  chief  and  the  ordinary  tenantry.  They 
were  little  different  from  the  ordinary  landowners  ; they 
were  the  officers,  who,  under  the  chief,  commanded  the 
soldiers  in  war,  and  they  traced  their  origin  to  some  an- 
cient or  celebrated  warrior,  who  had  made  over  a portion 
of  his  land  as  a provision  to  the  younger  branch  of  his 
family.  Part  of  their  farm  was  sufficient  to  supply  their 
' wants,  and  the  rest  was  divided  among  a number  of  sub- 
tenants or  cotters,  who  were  bound  to  perform  a certain 
quantity  of  labour,  as  rent  for  their  land.  Colters  were 
likewise  settled  as  labourers  on  the  farms  of  the  small 
tenants,  and  they  had  generally  a share  in  the  stock  of 
cattle,  which  formed  a joint  property.  A few  individ- 
uals exercised  the  most  common  trades  ; there  were 
some  blacksmiths,  weavers,  tailors  and  shoemakers,  and 
a portion  of  land  was  assigned  to  them  by  one  or  other 
of  the  tenants.  Thus,  every  man  in  the  Highlands 
had  a certain  quantity  of  ground ; there  was  no  such 
person  as  an  independent  labourer  or  artisan,4  for  what- 
ever his  calling  might  be,  that  of  a husbandman  was 
united,  and  his  subsistence  with  that  of  his  family  was 
derived  from  the  soil.  The  produce  of  the  land  was 
consumed  on  the  spot ; there  was  no  separation  of  em- 
ployment, much  less  any  thing  like  a division  of  labour. 
While  the  vast  and  complicated  system  of  commerce 
and  production  was  pervading  other  parts  of  the  island, 
it  was  cut  off  from  the  Highlands  oy  the  same  moun- 
tains that  served  as  barriers  against  law  and  justice. 

Many  advantages,  however,  resulted  from  the  unsuccess- 
ful rebellion  in  1745;  and  the  measures  which  were  after- 
wards adopted,  while  they  were  necessary  for  the  subjuga- 
tion, were  not  less  so  for  the  civilization,  of  the  Highlands. 
The  country  was  disarmed,  a force  sufficient  to  command 
it  was  stationed  at  the  principal  passes,  it  was  intersected 
for  tho  first  time  by  roads,  it  became  subject  to  the  same 
laws  as  the  rest  of  Scotland,  and  all  the  benefits  of  regular 
government  were  gradually  obtained.  Hut  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  a sudden  change  takes  place  from  imperfect  civil 

prefix  to  the  many  name*  of  places  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  foginning 
with  bnl  (Scotland)  and  baiti  or  bally  (Ireland.)  Dublin  was  called  by 
the  native  Irish,  Redty-tenn-ciatih,  the  town  of  the  harbour  of  hurdle*  — 
Haile  is  not  written  with  an  accent  in  Gaelic,  but  is  pronounced  as 
two  syllables. — The  bail e of  the  Gaels  corresponds  with  the  /re  or  tm 
of  the  Welsh  (Cymry) — hence  Om/rer  (cant  and  trer,)  a hundred,  i.  e. 
a hundred  hamlets  or  townships.  Although  bniic  (bailey)  is  common 
to  all  tike  present  Gaelic  languages,  and  is  used  by  them  all  equally  in 
the  sense  of  town,  yet  in  the  sense  of  city,  it  is  used  only  by  the  Scotch 
Gaels;  the  Irish  using  in  that  sense,  eathnir  (the  Welsh  emer  or  eneier, 
properly,  a fortress,)  and  the  Manks,  ard-mlley,  high  town  (Goalie, 
uird-bknile.)  The  Welsh  now  use  for  city,  eiimnj. — r. 
j 11  Qu.  one  who  was  simply  a labourer  or  artisan- — P. 
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institutions  of  long  standing  to  others  of  a better  descrip- 
tion without  producing  much  inconvenience  and  many  tem- 
porary evils.  The  business  of  plunder  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  glory  of  the  chieftains  was  gone.  Regardless  of  the 
tenantry  that  had  been  their  pride  in  feudal  times,  they  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  proprietors  in  the  south,  and  let 
their  lands  to  the  highest  bidder.  Persons  of  capital  were 
thus  induced  to  settle  in  the  Highlands,  and  many  small 
forms  were  united  into  one.  Of  the  numerous  Highlanders, 
thus  thrown  out  of  employment,  some  removed  to  the  Low- 
lands, and  engaged  in  different  branches  of  industry,  others 
migrated  to  America,  and  many  entered  the  British  army, 
of  which  they  have  been  the  flower  since  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  country,  too,  has  been 
improved ; many  roads  have  been  made,  canals  have  been 
cut/  and  inland  navigation  has  been  extended  by  means 
of  these  canals  and  numerous  lakes.  The  fisheries  have 
become  an  object  of  national  importance,  and  although  it 
might  have  been  at  first  necessary'  to  excite  the  indolent 
Highlander  by  the  lure  of  a government  bounty,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  its  continuance  be  accordant  with  sound  policy. 
The  rearing  of  sheep,  the  department  of  rural  economy  best 
adapted  for  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Highlands,  is  every 
year  becoming  more  general  ; extensive  woollen  manufac- 
tures may  in  time  be  established,  other  branches  of  industry 
may  be  introduced,  and  the  country,  instead  of  containing 
a scanty  and  indolent  population,  may  be  peopled  by  active 
and  industrious  men.  Much  good  lias  already  been  effected 
by  the  Highland  Society,  the  improvement  of  the  High- 
lands and  Islands  being  one  of  the  objects  of  that  institu- 
tion. Another  object  is  to  contribute  to  the  preservation 
of  the  language,  poetry  and  music  of  the  Highlands.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  limits  within  which  the  Gaelic 
is  used,  are  gradually  contracting  ; in  other  words,  it  is 
unknown  in  places  where  it  was  spoken  fifty  years  ago.* 
Such  indeed  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  measures 
adopted  after  the  rebellion,  and  of  every  successive  attempt 
to  improve  the  country,  or  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to 
participate  in  the  industry'  and  civilization  of  the  Lowlands. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  two  objects  of  the 
Society  are  incompatible  with  each  other ; it  is  certain  that 
the  first,  or  the  improvement  of  the  Highlands,  is  retarded  ) 
by  the  second,  or  the  preservation  of  the  Gaelic  language.* 
The  introduction  and  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  are  i 
thus  in  some  degree  prevented,  or  at  all  events  rendered 
more  diflicult,  and  prejudices  which  ought  to  be  eradicated  ■ 
are  thus  perpetuated.  The  improvement  so  much  desired 
cannot  be  complete,  so  long  as  these  prejudices  exist,  and  so 
long  as  the  language  and  habits  of  the  Highlanders  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Scotland. 

The  superior  condition  of  the  lower  orders  forms  a 
characteristic  difference  between  the  past  and  present  state 

* The  Highland  canal*  arc  the  Caledonian  Canal,  through  the 
Glcn  m'<re-mt:Vbin.  in  Invemma-ahire,  and  the  Crinan  Canal,  aero** 
the  intimitis  of  Cantyre,  in  Argylcshire.  (Ed.  Enc.  Bell.) — P. 

* The  Gaelic,  Erse  or  Highland  Scotch  (called  by  the  Highlanders, 
Gaelic  .‘tlhanmn iVA,  Albanian  or  Caledonian  Gaelic)  is  a dialect  of  the 
Gaelic-Celtic  family,  an  cloeely  allied  to  the  Irish  language  (Irish 
Gaelic,)  that  the  two  are  to  a large  extent  mutually  intelligible . The 
term  Gaelic  properly  characterize*  the  whole  family  ; the  Irish  calling 
their  Ungunge  Gaelic,  a*  well  oj  the  Highlander*  theirs  The 
Blanks  (native  language  of  the  Isle  of  Man)  ia  radically  a Gaelic  dia- 
lect, but  more  widely  separated  from  the  original  stock  (particularly 
by  foreign  admixture — Norso,  English)  than  either  the  Scotch  or  Irish 
Gaelic. — P. 

4 The  design  of  the  society  is  not  so  much  to  preserve  the  Gaelic 
as  a living  language,  as  to  collect  and  preserve  its  literary  nrnnu-  I] 
meats.  Foe  this  purpose,  they  have  criticnlly  investigated  the  autben-  ] 


of  the  Lowlands ; the  houses  of  the  peasantry  are  better 
built,  the  inmates  pay  greater  attention  to  cleanliness,  and 
from  the  facility  with  which  the  various  products  of  in- 
dustry are  multiplied,  the  people  are  in  possession  of  many 
articles  of  household  furniture  and  dress,  which,  among 
the  peasantry  at  least,  might  have  been  sought  in  vain 
fifty  years  ago.  But  a corresponding  improvement  has  not 
yet  taken  place  among  the  lower  orders  in  the  Highlands  ; 
their  costume  is  still  the  same,  and  their  houses  are  only 
remarkable  for  their  rudeness.  They  are  built  of  round 
stones,  cemented  with  clay  or  mud,  and  the  roof  is  formed 
by  a covering  of  turf  or  heath.  The  interior  consists  gene- 
rally of  a single  chamber,  but  in  those  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion it  is  divided  by  a wicker  partition.  The  smaller  division 
is  reserved  for  the  poultry,  pigs  or  cattle,  if  there  are  any, 
and  the  other  serves  as  the  kitchen,  dining-room  and  bed- 
room of  the  whole  family.  The  fire  is  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  chamber,  and  a hook  suspended  from  a chain, 
supports  a single  pot,  all  tliat  is  used  for  dressing  the 
victuals.  An  aperture  is  made  in  the  roof  for  the  passage 
of  smoke  ; the  opening  is  not  placed  in  a direct  line  above 
the  fire,  lest  it  might  be  extinguished  by  the  rain,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  smoke  is  thus  diffused  through  the  apart- 
ment, or  escapes  only  by  the  door.  The  beds  of  the  fami- 
ly are  so  many  blankets  laid  over  ferns  or  heath,  and  their 
food,  as  simple  as  their  habits,  consists  of  oat-meal,  milk, 
and  vegetables.  The  grain  that  is  raised  in  the  country, 
suffices  for  their  subsistence,  and  for  the  distillation  of 
whisky,4  their  favourite  liquor. 

It  will  be  afterwards  seen  that  the  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants is  now  directed  to  objects  that  are  likely  to  re- 
ward them,  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep,  to  the  mines, 
forests  and  fisheries,  which  form  the  wealth  of  the  High- 
lands. The  country  may  now  be  examined.  Buteshire,  a 
county  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
consists  entirely  of  islands,  and  comprehends  those  of  Bute 
and  Arran,  the  two  Cumbraes,  Inchmamoch,  and  a few 
islets.  The  first  of  these  islands,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Hebrides,  and  the  one  that  gives  its  name  to  the 
county,  is  separated  by  a narrow  channel  from  the  district 
of  Cowal  in  Argyleslnrc.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles  in 
length,  and  nowhere  so  much  as  five  in  breadth,  but  in 
some  places  it  is  so  much  indented  by  the  sea,  that  the 
heads  of  opposite  bays  are  not  more  than  a mile  from 
each  other.  The  superficial  extent  is  nearly  equal  to 
30,000  acres. 

It  is  as  remarkable  for  the  mildness  as  for  the  moisture 
of  its  climate ; in  the  fanner  respect  it  has  been  compared 
to  the  southern  counties  of  England,  and  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  annual  fall  of  rain  is  at  least  equal  to  twice 
the  average  quantity  on  the  eastern  coast.*  The  surface  is 
varied  by  low  hills,  of  which  the  highest  is  not  more  than 

ticity  of  the  Ossianic  pnrmi,  and  have  published  a highly  valuable 
Report  on  the  subject.  They  have  made  large  col  lections  of  Gaelic 
literature,  especially  poetry,  and  have  promoted  the  philological  study 
of  the  language.  Similar  effort*  have  been  made  by  the  Highland 
Society  of  London. — P. 

* Whisky  ia  a corruption  of  the  Gaelic  tdtfl,  water,  and  usque- 
baugh, of  uisfft  brat  ha  (pron.  hois,)  water  of  life.  The  river  of  the 
water  of  life  (Rev.  xxii.  1)  is  rendered,  amkmnn  do  uitfftna  tooth*  (pron. 
a rain  do  w itgc  nn  hatha,)  river  of  water  of  the  life.  There  is  the  some 
distinction  m French,  tau  de  n*  and  taude  la  trie. — P. 

• At  Mount-Sluart,  in  Bute,  the  annual  quantity  of  rain,  on  an  av- 
erage of  seven  years,  was  40.6  inches  ; at  Duddingstone,  on  the 
Forth,  near  Edinburgh,  on  an  average  of  eight  year*.  25.7  inches.— 
There  is  said  to  be  less  rain  in  Bute,  than  in  the  adjoining  districts, 
owing  to  the  attraction  of  the  clouds  by  the  mountains  of  Arran  and 
Cowal.  (Ed.  Enc.)— P. 
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7*20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Slate  and  lime  are 
found  in  different  places,  and  extensive  beds  of  sea-shells 
arc  scattered  on  the  western  side  of  the  island.  Agricul- 
ture has  of  late  years  been  extended,  all  the  crops  tn  the 
lowlands  of  Scotland  are  raised,  and  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  surface  are  fit  for  cultwation.  Fifty  thousand  bar- 
rels of  herrings  were  often  exported  from  the  island  in  the 
course  of  a year.  The  manufacture  of  notion  is  one  of 
the  branches  of  industry,  which  has  been  introduced  within 
a comparatively  recent  period,  and  the  extensive  spinning 
mills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rothesay  afford  employment 
to  many  of  the  inhabitants.* 

Rothesay, b the  only  town,  is  situated  on  the  north-west- 
ern side  of  the  island,  opposite  a spacious  bay,  in  which 
there  is  a safe  anchorage.6  The  pier  is  commodious,  and 
the  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  measure  up- 
wards of  5000  tons.d  Packets  sail  regularly  from  the  town 
to  Greenock,*  and  there  is  a daily  mail  boat  to  Largs  in 
Ayrshire/  The  mins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Rothesay  are 
the  principal  ornament  of  the  place  ; it  was  long  a residence 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  bed-rooms  and  banqueting  room  of 
Robert  the  Second  and  Third,  the  last  monarchs  by  whom 
it  was  inhabited,  are  still  shown  to  strangers. 

Arran,  about  twelve  miles  to  the  south  of  Bute,  is  more 
than  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  from  seven  to  eleven  miles 
in  breadth.  The  surface  is  equal  to  165  square  miles,  but 
it  is  nigged  and  mountainous,  and  not  more  than  a seventh 
part  is  fit  for  cultivation.  The  loftiest  summits,  the  deepest 
and  most  romantic  vallies,  are  situated  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  island.  Goatfell*  towers  above  the  rest,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  trigonometrical  survey,  it  is  ‘2#65  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Limestone,  marl  and  slate  are  by  no 
means  uncommon,  and  indications  of  coal  have  been  at  differ- 
ent times  discovered.  The  herring  fishery  is  the  most  produc- 
tive branch  of  industry , and  convenient  harbours  are  situated  at 
the  two  towns,  or  rather  villages  of  Lamlash  and  I^och-Ran- 
za,  the  one  on  the  eastern,  and  the  other  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  island.  It  is  divided  into  the  two  parishes  of  Kilbride 
and  Ki!mory,and  in  both  of  tlicm  the  Gaelic  was  formerly  tlie 
only  language  of  the  inhabitants,  but  it  is  now  little  known, 
ana  there  are  at  present  twelve  English  schools  in  Arran. 

The  Cumbracs  are  two  small  islands  on  the  coast  of  Ayr- 
shire ; the  largest  is  about  four  square  miles  in  extent,  and 
nearly  a half  of  it  is  cultivated.  A light-house  is  erected  on 
the  small  one,  which  is  inhabited  by  five  or  six  families. 

• A Inrgfl  cotton  mill  vu  established  in  1778,  by  an  English  Compa- 
ny— Ih*  first  in  Scotland.  Thi*  establishment  hu  b**n  recently  en- 
larged, and  greatly  improved  by  Mr.  Thom,  who  ha*  superseded  the 
use  of  steam-engines  by  wat«r  power.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

* Rothesay , or  Roihsay — the  fir*t  tho  more  usual  form.  Some  hare 
supposed  the  name  of  Danish  origin ; others  hare  derived  it  from  the 
Gaelic,  Riogh  (Righ)  Suidhr,  the  King's  Beat,  from  the  Castle  of 
Rothesay,  once  a royal  residence.  Rothesay  is  a royal  burgh,  and  the 
county  town.— P. 

• It  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  an  extensive  bay,  on  the  N.  W. 
aide  of  the  island,  in  which  there  is  safe  anchorage  (Gax.  Scot.) — 
This  ia  a mistake ; Rothesay  is  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  the  island.—* 
Rothesay  is  situated  on  a bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the  north-east  side 
of  Bute.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

d In  1790,  the  shipping  amounted  to  424f»  tons,  of  which  3104  were 
employed  in  the  herring-fishery.  (Gat.  Scot.) — P. 

♦ By  means  of  steam -boats  on  the  Clyde,  it  communicate*  with 
Glasgow  commonly  many  times  in  a day.  (Bell,) — P. 

r It  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  nearly  opposite 
Largs. — P, 

t Goatfield.  Fell  and  field  are  here  the  Dan.  jWrf,  Swed,  JjttU, 
mountain. — P. 

* Inchmarnoch  (island  of  Mamoch)  is  about  a mile  long.  On  the 
west  side  are  Tast  strata  of  shells.  The  ruins  of  a chapel,  dedicated  to 
81.  Marnoch,  are  still  risible.  (Gat.  Scot.) — P. 


The  islet  of  Inch  mamoch,  on  the  south-west  of  Burn, 
derives  its  name  from  a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Mamoch. 
The  area  is  less  than  a square  mile,  and  the  greater  part  of 
it  is  fruitful/  A light-house  has  been  built  on  the  islet  of 
Pladda  on  the  south  of  Arran,'  for  the  guidance  of  vessels 
into  the  Frith  of  Clyde/ 

If  we  ascend  the  same  frith,  and  turn  to  the  right,  we 
may  arrive  at  the  town  of  Dumbarton,  which  is  situated  near 
llte  confluence  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Leven,1  and  almost 
insulated  by  the  last  river  at  high  water.  More  than  two 
thousand  tons  of  shipping  belong  to  the  harbour,  and  the  rise 
of  water  is  equal  to  eleven  feet  at  spring  tides.  The 
principal  manufacture,  or  that  of  crown  glass,  affords  em- 
ployment to  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  carried,  some  notion  may  be  formed  from  the 
government  duties,  of  which  the  annual  amount  has  not  been 
less,  on  an  average  of  several  years,  than  L.  100,000.“  The 
fairs  that  are  held  in  the  town  attract  many  persons  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  one  that  takes  place 
in  the  month  of  June,  is  considered  tl»e  principal  mart  for 
Highland  cattle  in  the  west  of  Scotland. 

The  ancient  castle  of  Dumbarton  crowns  a lofty  rock 
that  rises  abruptly  from  a plain  at  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers,  which  wash  both  sides  of  its  base,0  and  surround  it 
during  high  tides.  Although  the  fort  was  considered  im- 
pregnable in  the  days  of  the  venerable  Bede,  it  was  reduc- 
ed by  famine  in  706;°  and  at  a later  period,  while  held  by 
the  adherents  of  Queen  Mary,  it  was  taken  by  escalade/ 
It  has  since  stood  several  sieges,  and  before  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  it  was  not  m accurately  designated  the  key  of  the 
W est  Highlands. 

When  the  merchants  of  Glasgow  found  it  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  the  increase  of  their  trade,  and  the  distance 
of  their  town  from  the  sea,  to  have  a port  and  a depot  for 
their  exports  and  imports  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde, 
they  made  choice  of  Dumbarton.  The  proposition  was 
communicated  to  and  rejected  by  the  municipal  authorities 
and  burgesses.  Numerous  shipping,  it  was  urged,  always 
raised  the  price  of  provisions,  seaports  were  necessarily 
dirtv,  the  townsmen  hated  the  bustle  of  trade,  and  other  ab- 
surdities had  their  weight  in  influencing  their  opinion.  The 
proposal  was  rejected,  and  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  men- 
tion another  instance  in  which  Scotchmen  acted  so  contrary 
to  their  interest/ 

The  county  of  which  Dumbarton  is  the  capital/  is  divid- 


1 Pladda  ia  about  a mile  distant  from  the  south-east  point  of  Ar- 
ran.— P. 

k This  light-house  is  furnished  with  two  lights,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  other*  in  the  Frith. — P. 

1 On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Levon,  a little  to  the  north-west  of  the 
castle. — P. 

■ A manufactory  of  glass  is  carried  on  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  pay 
nearly  L.4000  of  duty  annually.  (Ed.  Enc.  1^17.)— Average  duties 
L.3**do  per  ann.  (Stat.  Ace.  170t2.)— P. 

• The  Clyde  on  the  south,  and  the  Leven  on  the  west, — P. 

• ’Pie  venerable  Bede  informs  us,  that  it  wo*  Ihe  strongest  fortification 
in  the  kingdom  in  his  time,  and  deemed  almost  impregnable  : it  wa« 
reduced  by  famine  in  ihe  year  756,  by  Egbert,  king  or  Northumberland. 
(Gaz.  Scot.) — In  726,  thi*  city  was  attacked  by  Egbert,  king  of  Northum- 
berland, and  Oangns  (Ungu*,)  king  of  the  Piet*,  and  the  Britons  were 
Compelled  to  submit.  (Leighton's  Scenes  in  Scotland.  100) — I'ngus 
reigned  from  730  to  701.  (Ed.  Enc.) — Dumbarton  (the  .HrlvitA  of 
Bede,  the  Balclvtka  (town  of  the  Clyde)  of  Ossian,  and  the  DunbritUm 
(fort  of  the  Britons)  of  tho  Gael)  was  the  capital  of  the  Strathclyde 
Britons  (Cywrv  )— P. 

v A.  D.  1571.  It  was  the  last  place  in  Scotland,  that  held  out  for 
Mary. — P. 

« C.  Dupin,  Force  Commercial*,  tom.  vi.  p.  3(4). 
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ed  into  two  parts  tliat  are  some  miles  distant  from  each  oth- 
er ;■  the  larger  or  die  western  is  bounded  by  Perthshire  on 
the  north,  by  Argyleshire  on  the  west,  from  w hich  it  is  sep- 
arated by  Loch  Long,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  by  Lanarkshire 
and  the  Clyde  on  the  south,  and  by  Stirlingshire  on  the 
east.  The  eastern  portion  is  enclosed  by  the  last  county 
and  by  Lanarkshire.  The  area  is  equal  to  230  square 
miles,  and  the  relative  population  is  not  less  than  144  per- 
sons to  every  square  mile. 

The  soil  oo  the  low  grounds,  consists  of  schistose  clay, 
and  in  some  places,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde, 
of  a rich  black  loam.  But  about  two  thirds  of  the  county 
are  occupied  by  lofty  hills,  some  of  which  are  3000  feet  in 
height,*1  and  all  of  them  form  part  of  the  ridge  which  trav- 
erses the  island  from  Forfarshire  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde.* 
Coal,  iron-ore  and  limestone  arc  the  most  valuable  minerals. 
But  the  Grst  is  only  worked  on  the  south-east  border,  where 
little  more  than  1 1 ,000  tons  are  annually  raised.  As  to  the 
second,  it  is  computed  that  3000  tons  of  ironstone  are  sent 
every  year  to  the  Carron  founder/  from  the  parishes  of 
Kirkinlulloch4  and  Cumbernauld.  Although  limestone 
abounds,  it  is  only  worked  in  two  or  three  places  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  fuel. 

The  Leven,  the  outlet  of  Loch  Lomond,  is  the  princi- 
pal river  ; it  Hows  five  or  six  miles  through  a fruitful  plain, 
and  joins  the  Clyde  at  Dumbarton  Castle.  The  extent  of 
coast  formed  by  Loch  Long  and  Garcloch*  affords  the  ad- 
vantage of  water  carriage  to  a large  part  of  the  county,  and 
in  the  remaining  portion  the  conveyance  of  goods  is  equally 
facilitated  by  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal/  Loch  I^omond 
is  about  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  and  more  than  six  at  its 
greatest  breadth.  A small  part  of  it  is  situated  in  Stir- 
lingshire, die  rest  in  Dumbartonshire.  It  is  not  iuferior  to 
any  of  the  British  lakes  in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its 
scenery,  which  depend  on  its  numerous  and  well  wooded 
islands,  and  the  striking  contrast  of  its  verdant  and  shaded 
banks  with  the  nigged  mountains  that  rise  above  them.  The 
northern  part  is  comparatively  narrow,  the  southern  or 
broadest  is  bounded  by  a fruitful  plain,  and  between  the 
two  extremities  extend  the  heights,  which  arc  crowned  by 
Bcnlomond.f 

As  a manufacturing  county,  Dumbartonshire  is  not  with- 
out importance,  and  the  printing  and  bleaching  of  cottons 


‘ Thu  eastern  portion  i*  a long  narrow  tract,  composed  of  the  par- 
ishes of  Cumbernauld  and  Kirkintilloch,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
county  by  a part  of  the  pariah  of  (.'aider  (Cadder)  in  Lanarkshire.  It 
ii  bounded  by  Stirlingshire  on  the  north  nnd  east,  and  by  Lanarkshire 
on  the  wrath  and  wr»t.  The  Great  Canal  passes  through  it  longitudi- 
nally. The  main  body  of  the  county  is  of  a very  irregular  figure.  It 
consists  of  two  arms,  one  extending  north,  and  the  other  east  from 
Dumbarton.  The  Clyde  forms  the  southern  and  *nuth-western  boun- 
dary. separating  it  from  Renfrewshire-,  l^narkshire  hounds  it  on  the 
south-east  for  a short  distance  ; Stirlingshire  on  the  north-east  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Endrirk  in  I»ch  Lounond,  and  then  on  the  east  to  the 
northern  boundary,  I.nch  Iyomond  separating  the  two  counties  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  distance  ; Perthshire  on  the  north  ; Argyleshire  on 
uie  west.  Loch  I-nng  forming  the  boundary  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  distance,  toward  the  south. — P. 

* In  the  parish  of  Arroquhar  at  the  northern  extremity.  (Ed. 
Enc.) — I*. 

* That  part  of  the  west  division  of  the  county,  which  lies  east  of  the 
river  Levcii.  is  intersected  by  a continuation  of  the  loAy  ridge,  which 
crosses  the  island  from  Forfarshire  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  (Ed.  Enc.) — 
This  portion  of  the  ridge  forms  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Lennox  Hills. 
The  highest  hills  in  the  county,  rix,  those  on  the  west  of  Loch  Lo- 
mond, hart  no  connexion  with  this  ridge,  but  form  part  of  the  Gram- 
pians.— P. 

4 Kirkintilloch.  (See  note  ».) — P. 

* Gairloch,  or  Loch  Gair — an  arm  of  the  Firlh  of  Clyde  to  the  west 
of  the  Leven,  ex'ending  abnut  twelve  miles  north  into  Dumbarton- 


form  a great  branch  of  industry.  There  are  besides  three 
extensive  cotton  mills,  several  paper  mills,  and  an  iron- 
work for  edge  tools  and  other  articles/  The  glass  works 
of  Dumbarton  have  been  already  mentioned  ; there  are  sev- 
eral tanneries  in  the  same  lilace,  a manufactory  of  alkali  at 
Burnfoot,  and  another  of  pyroligmxis  acid  at  MUlbum. 
Many  printGelds  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Leven,1 
and  the  small  stream  of  Dunlocher  turns  in  its  short  course 
sixteen  water-wheels. 

The  maritime  county  of  Argyle,  made  up  partly  of  the 
mainland,  and  partly  of  islands,  which  shall  be  afterwards 
described,  is  bounded  by  Perthshire  and  Dumbartonshire 
on  the  east,  by  Inverness-shire  on  the  north,  by  the  Irish 
Sea  and  die  Frith  of  Clyde  on  the  south,  and  by  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  on  the  west.  The  greatest  length  of  the  conti- 
nental portion  from  the  Mull  of  Kintyre  on  the  south  to 
Ardnamurchan  Point  on  the  north,  is  about  1 1 5 miles,  and 
its  breadth  is  more  than  sixty-eight.  The  surface  has  been 
computed  at  3800  square  miles,  of  which  1065  are  insular, 
and  the  remainder,  or  more  than  a thirteenth  of  the  whole 
of  Scotland,  U situated  on  the  mainland.  The  coast  in  the 
last  poiiion  consists  of  many  long  promontories,  and  deep 
hays  or  inlets,  and  the  length  of  line  thus  formed  is  up- 
wards of  600  miles.  Several  fresh  water  lakes  arc  situated 
in  the  interior,  and  their  superficial  extent,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, is  equal  to  sixty  square  miles.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
Highlands,  Argyleshire  presents  the  dreary  prospect  of 
hills,  rocks  and  barren  mountains.  The  lofty  Ben-Cruachan 
is  3390  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  some  of  the 
heights  are  not  much  inferior  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bcn- 
lomond/  The  inlets  cut  deep  into  the  land,  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Cowal  is  peninsulated  by  Loch  Long  on  one  side, 
and  Loch  Fine  on  the  other.  Some  barley  is  raised  for 
the  supply  of  the  distilleries,  the  other  crops  are  oats,  po- 
tatoes and  turnips,  but  the  arable  land  liears  a very  small 
proportion  to  the  uncultivated  ; indeed  there  arc  not  more 
thau  125,000  acres  of  the  former  out  of  1,408,000.'  The 
roaring  of  cattle  w as  long  the  principal  branch  of  rural  econ- 
omy, and  the  breed  of  oxen  is  still  considered  superior  in 
many  respects  to  most  in  Britain.  But  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  the  coarse  woolled  heath  sheep  were 
introduced,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  tltey  were  much 
better  adapted  than  oxen  for  the  lofty  and  barren  districts, 


shire,  and  with  Loch  Ling  on  the  west,  fumiing  the  peninsula  of 
Koeeneslh. — P. 

1 The  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  traverses  the  eastern  division  of  the 
county,  and  just  cnwei  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  western  di vis- 
ion—4*. 

( Loch  Lomond  is  nearly  surrounded  hy  ranges  of  mountains  or  hills. 
On  the  south-east  are  the  Kilpatrick  Hills  (trap  range.)  tearing  be- 
tween them  and  the  lake,  u tract  of  low  land,  extruding  along  the 
Leven.  On  the  west  are  the  mountains  of  Luos  and  Arroquhar,  sepa- 
rating it  from  Loch  Long.  On  the  east  is  Ben  Lomond,  the  highest 
summit,  with  the  chain  that  extends  north  and  connects  it  wiln  the 
Grampians.  At  the  upper  extreiuitv,  a narrow  valley  extends  in  the 
direction  of  the  lake,  called  Glenfalloeh. — P. 

k At  Dalnottrr  iron-work  (in  Old  Kilpatrick.)  nails,  edge-tools  and 
all  sorts  of  wrought  iron  g>xtds  are  manufactured  to  an  extensive 
scale.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

1 The  banks  of  the  Leven  are  covered  with  numerous  bleaobfielde, 
printfields  and  cotton -works.  (Gaz.  Scot.)— Bleoc lung  flourishes  to 
a greater  extent  on  the  Leven,  than  in  any  other  part  a?  Scotland,  on 
account  of  the  limpid  purity  of  its  water.  (Chambers.) — P. 

‘ Ben  Ijnrnond  i»  in  Stirlingshire,  separated  from  Argyleshire  by 
Loch  Lomond  and  Dumbartonshire.  Does  the  writer  refer  to  the  sum- 
mits on  the  borders  of  Dumbartonshire  ? Be  inn  Ima,  or  the  Cobler  of 
Arrnnuhar,  in  that  direction,  is  2369  feet  above  the  sea. — P . 

1 Number  of  acres  on  the  mainland,  1,415.606 ; in  the  whole  coun- 
ty, 1,918,714.  (Bell) — Number  of  acres  cultivated  on  the  mainland, 
120,130.  (Sinclair's  Gen.  Rep.) — P. 
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yielding  both  a much  greater  quantity  of  food  for  man,  and  * 
the  raw  material  of  an  important  manufacture.  There  are 
not  probably  fewer  than  350,000  of  these  valuable  animals 
throughout  the  continental  part  of  Argyleshire,  and  although 
they  have  increased  so  rapidly  since  the  time  of  their  intro- 
duction, it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  number  of  oxen  is 
diminished  ; on  the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  it  • 
greater  at  present  than  at  any  former  |>eriod,  a circumstance 
that  must  be  attributed  to  the  improved  state  of  the  arable  | 
and  pasture  lands. 

The  products  of  the  fisheries  are  not  less  important  than 
those  of  agriculture  ; they  afford  perhaps  a greater  quantity 
of  food  ; they  furnish  employment  to  a greater  number  of 
hands.  The  form  of  the  county  is  admirably  adapted  for 
this  branch  of  industry ; it  is  penetrated  almost  in  every  di- 
rection by  arms  of  the  sea,  it  is  traversed  bv  extensive  lakes, 
and  some  idea  of  its  importance  may  be  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  herrings  caught  during  two  seasons  in  Loch 
Fine,  were  computed  to  be  worth  more  than  L. 80,000.* 

If  the  spirit  of  improvement,  which  was  introduced  sev- 
eral years  ago,  be  continued,  Argyleshire  is  likely  to  be- 
come important  as  a manufacturing  and  commercial  coun- 
ty. The  old  roads  have  been  extended,  and  new  ones 
have  been  made  almost  in  every  direction.  The  Crinan 
canal,  which  has  been  cut  across  the  peninsula  of  Kintyre,  at 
an  expense  of  L.  140,000,  shortened  the  voyage  from  the 
ports  in  the  West  Highlands  and  the  Hebrides  by  a distance 
of  nearly  two  hundred  miles.  lastly,  the  county  has  been 
made  to  communicate  with  the  German  Ocean  by  means  of 
the  Caledonian  canal,  of  which  Loch  Linnhe  forms  the  en- 
trance into  the  Atlantic  ; and  from  die  completion  of  this 
vast  work,  Argyleshire  has  derived  the  advantages  of  in-  | 
creased  navigation  and  frequent  intercourse. 

A portion  of  Argyleshire,  it  has  already  been  observed, 
is  insular,  and  the  islands  form  pan  of  the  Hebrides.  The 
Western  Isles  or  Hebrides  lie  between  55  30' and  58°  28' 
north  latitude,  and  4°  52'  and  7°  40*  west  longitude  from 
Greenwich.  They  are  about  200  in  number,  hut  not  more 
than  eighty-seven  are  inhabited.  Their  superficial  contents 
are  probably  greater  than  2800  square  miles,  and  their  total 
population  is  nearly  equal  to  eighty  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  Norwegians  and  the  Danes  contended  for  the  posses- 
sion of  them  in  ancient  times,  but  in  the  present  day  the  in- 
habitants appear  to  differ  little  from  the  Highlanders ; they 
speak  the  same  language,  wear  the  same  dross,  and  observe 
the  same  customs.  Bute,  Arran  and  two  or  three  small 
islands,  it  has  been  already  seen,  make  lip  a distinct  county. 
The  other  Hebrides  form  part  of  the  counties  of  Argvle, 
In  verness  and  Ross.  The  superficies  of  those  belonging  to 
the  Grst  county  is  equal  to  902  square  miles ; 1 1 50  are 
attached  to  the  second  or  Inverness-shire,  and  560  to 
Ross-sliire. 

They  are  sometimes  divided  into  the  Outer  and  Inner 
Hebrides,  and  as  the  latter  lie  nearer  the  shore,  they  arc 
much  better  known.  The  former,  separated  from  them  by 
a channel  varying  in  breadth  from  fifteen  to  forty  miles, 
exhibit  a great  variety  of  forms  ; some  of  them  are  conical, 
others  are  flat ; some  are  several  miles  in  diameter,  others 
are  only  a few  yards.  The  eastern  sides  of  the  islands  are 
low  or  marshy,  and  they  afford  excellent  anchorages  ; the 

• Smith’*  Surveyof  Argyleshire. 

k The  contrary  is  the  fact,  particularly  in  the  inlands  of  North  and 
Sooth  U'urt — th*  eastern  coast  being  steep  and  rocky,  with  many  inlets 
forming  harbours;  the  western  coast  sloping  down  to  the  sea.  and  bor- 
dered by  a sandy  beach,  but  without  harbours.  The  cultivated  lands 
are  generally  along  the  west  coast. — I’. 


western  sides,  on  the  other  hand,  are  nigged  or  precip- 
itous, and  almost  destitute  of  safe  harbours.1*  The  same 
islands  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  their  dark  and 
sombre  lakes.  Feat  is  the  most  prevalent  soil  on  the  low 
grounds,  but  on  the  heights  it  appears  only  in  patches. 
The  vegetation  on  the  neat  land  consists  chiefly  of  heath, 
mosses  and  lichens,  anti  these  plants  are  most  abundant  on 
the  eastern  sides  of  the  islands  ; the  western  are  more  fruit- 
ful, and  the  vegetation  is  comparatively  rich  and  verdant. 
In  winter,  the  islands  are  exposed  to  violent  storms ; the 
Atlantic,  after  a continued  gale  of  westerly  wind,  rolls  its 
impetuous  billows,  and  dashes  them  against  die  headlands 
on  the  western  coasts,  presenting  sometimes  the  terrific 
spectacle  of  breakers,  extending  in  ranges  for  miles.'  The 
most  important  Islands  and  the  principal  ports  shall  be  after- 
wards enumerated,  although  few  of  tnc  latter  are  remarka- 
ble for  their  buildings  or  public  works. 

Inverary,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  die  only  town  of  any 
consequence  in  Argyleshire.  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  A ray,  on  a small  bay  about  eight  miles  from  the  head 
of  the  Loch  Fyne.d  The  houses  are  well  built,  and  they 
form  a handsome  street  in  front  of  the  lake.  Repeated  at- 
tempts have  been  at  different  times  made  to  introduce  man- 
ufactures, but  none  of  them  appear  to  have  succeeded. 
The  principal  support  of  the  place  is  derived  from  the  her- 
ring fisheries,  which  have  flourished  during  a long  period, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  French  merchants 
were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  repairing  to  Inverary  for  the 
purpose  of  bartering  their  wine  for  herrings.  It  is  long, 
however,  since  the  inhabitants  have  been  engaged  in  any 
commerce  with  foreigners  ; Uicir  trade  consists  in  die  ex- 
port of  wool,  timber,  bark  and  fish  to  Glasgow  and  Liver- 
pool, and  in  the  import  of  different  articles  that  are  consum- 
ed in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  counties  of  Bute, 
Dumbarton  and  Argyle  make  up  what  is  commonly  called 
the  West  Highlands. 

Perthshire  is  contiguous  to  the  last  county  and  Dumbar- 
ton on  the  west,  to  Stirling  and  Clackmannan  on  the  south, 
to  Fife,  Kinross  and  Forfar  on  the  east,  and  to  Aberdeen 
and  Inverness  on  the  north.  The  superficial  extent  is  not 
less  than  2638  square  miles,  but  of  these  more  dian  fifty 
are  occupied  by  lakes.  The  greatest  length  from  east  to 
west  is  about  77  miles,  and  the  utmost  breadth  from  north 
to  south  is  equal  to  68.  The  extent  of  Perthshire  indicates 
its  importance ; in  that  respect  it  is  only  inferior  to  Inver- 
ness-snire,  but  the  relation  between  the  surface  and  the  pop- 
ulation, amounting  to  little  more  than  fifty-four  persons  to 
the  square  mile,  is  considerably  below  the  mean  term 
throughout  Scotland.  It  is  partly  lowland  and  partly 
highland  ; the  last  portion,  however,  occupies  a much  larger 
space  than  the  first,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
arc  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  arable  land  is  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  southern  and  eastern  extremities,  and  to  the 
plain  of  Strathmore,  bounded  in  Perthshire  by  the  Gram- 
pians on  the  north-west,  and  on  tlie  east  by  the  Ocliils  and 
Sidlaw  hills. 

Benlawers,  the  highest  mountain,  on  the  side  of  Loch 
Tay,  is  upwards  of  4C>00  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; the 
next  in  point  of  elevation  are  Beumorc  on  the  south-west, 
and  Schihallion  on  the  north-east ; and  it  is  supposed  that 

* Bril'*  (5«*<*graphy.  vol.  iii. 

4 Loch  Fine — Gaelic,  Lork-fhin  or  fhionn,  lair  lake  or  estuary. 
Loch  Long  is  also  Gaelic  ( IjOfh-luing , lake  of  ahipo— from  lock,  lake, 
and  long  (plu.  tuing,)  ship.) — P. 
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there  are  at  least  seven  in  the  county,  which  are  more  than 
8000  feet  in  height.  But  the  different  mountains  through 
almost  the  whole  breadth  of  the  county,  are  intersected  by 
straths  or  vallies,  some  of  them  comparatively  large,  ami  all 
of  them  watered  by  streams,  or  varied  by  lakes,  of  which 
the  banks  are  adorned  with  natural  woods.  The  lakes  have 
been  described  by  many  tourists ; it  is  therefore  only  ne- 
cessary to  mention  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  most  re- 
markable. Loch  Tay  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Highland 
district,  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  one  in  breadth,  and 
in  some  places  a hundred  fathoms  in  depth.  Lock  Ericht 
on  the  north-west,  although  not  so  broad,  is  longer  than  the 
former,  and  extends  into  Inverness-shire.  Loch  Earn  is 
situated  on  the  south  of  Loch  Tay,  and  Loch  Rannoch  on 
the  south-east  of  Loch  Ericht.  Lastly,  IjocIis  Vennacliar, 
Achray  and  Katrine  on  the  south-west,  are  famed  for  their 
romantic  scenery. 

The  principal  rivers,  the  Tay  and  the  Forth,  have  been 
already  mentioned.  The  Earn  rises  from  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  flows  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  bending  to- 
wards the  south,*  waters  Strathcarn,  a fruitful  district,  and 
joins  the  Tay  after  a course  of  twenty-five  miles.  At  no 
great  distance  from  their  confluence,  it  passes  by  the  village 
of  Pitcaithly,  a celebrated  place  on  account  01  its  mineral 
waters. 

If  all  the  soils  common  to  Scotland  have  not  been  ob- 
served, the  number  may  be  readily  supposed  to  be  consid- 
erable in  so  extensive  a county,  and  it  is  certain  that  some 
of  the  best  and  worst  sorts  are  contained  in  it.  The  allu- 
vial soils  or  carse  lands  are  the  most  productive ; and  the 
Carse  of  Gowrieon  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  Frith  of 
Tay,k  a tract  of  about  18,000  acres,  is  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile in  Scotland.  The  lands  at  the  base  of  the  Ockils*  are 
only  inferior  to  the  last  district  in  point  of  productiveness, 
ana  some  of  the  straths  in  the  Highlands  are  by  no  means 
unfruitful.  A great  part  of  the  county  was  in  former  limes 
covered  with  forests,  which  were  successively  destroyed  as 
agriculture  extended,  or  population  increased.  The  defect, 
however,  has  been  supplied  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty 
years ; the  larch,  whicn  has  been  transported  from  the  Ty- 
rol, flourishes  on  the  heaths  and  barren  districts,  and  planta- 
tions of  different  forest  trees,  which  are  profitable  to  the 
proprietors,  and  ornamental  to  their  estates,  may  be  seen  in 
most  parts  of  the  county. 

Perthshire,  it  is  said,  was  the  boundary  between  two  di- 
visions of  Scotland,  which  were  distinguished  in  former 
times  by  their  woods  or  forests ; firs  abounded  in  the  one, 
and  deciduous  trees  were  common  in  the  oilier.  It  may  be 
said  loo  to  divide  the  granite  and  the  freestone  districts  in 
the  same  country,  the  latter  being  comparatively  rare  on  the 
north,  and  the  former  on  the  south  of  Perthshire.  There 
is,  however,  a scarcity  of  valuable  minerals  ; coal  has  only 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Culross,  a detached  por- 
tion of  the  county  on  the  south-east  of  the  rest,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Forth.  Although  limestone  is  not  uncom- 
mon, it  is  rendered  of  comparatively  little  value  from  the 
want  of  fuel  to  calcine  it.  Slates  abound  in  the  Highland 
district,  and  indications  of  copper,  lead  and  iron  have  been 

* The  Earn  bend*  south-east,  not  far  from  it*  outlet,  and  then  flow* 
nearly  eaat  through  Strathenrn. — 1'. 

* It  is  situated  on  the  north  of  the  Taj,  between  that  river  and  the 
foot  of  the  Sidla  Hill*,  and  between  Perth  and  Dundee. — P. 

* Stralhearn  extends  along  the  foot  of  the  Ocltils  on  the  north- — P. 

11  At  Scone,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tav. — P. 

* The  town  divide*  a spacious  plain  into  what  are  called  the  North  and 
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I observed  in  different  places  ; a copper  mine  was  at  one 
lime  wrought  in  the  parish  of  Logie,  and  two  lead  mines, 
the  one  near  Tyndnim,  and  the  other  in  Glenlyon,  al- 
though formerly  considered  productive,  have  been  both 
abandoned. 

Perth,  the  capital,  is  a place  of  great  antiquity ; it  was 
, formerly  the  seat  of  parliaments,  and  the  frequent  residence 
! of  Scottish  kings,  who  were  crowned  in  the  vicinity.4  To 
i enumerate  the  many  memorable  events  in  the  history  of 
Scotland,  of  which  the  same  place  was  the  scene,  might  oc- 
cupy several  pages.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  it 
ever  was  more  flourishing  than  at  present ; at  all  events, 
different  branches  of  industry  are  now  cultivated,  which 
were  formerly  unknown.  It  is  the  commercial  capital  of 
j the  South  Highlands,  and  their  improvement  has  been  ac- 
companied with  a corresponding  extension  of  its  trade  ; 
and  until  industry  is  diffused  over  that  part  of  Scotland, 
until  the  work  of  improvement  is  complete,  Perth  is  like- 
ly to  rise  in  importance.  A steam-boat  descends  daily 
from  it  to  Dundee,  and  another  arrives  from  the  same 
place.  Seven  different  roads  diverge  to  the  defiles  or 
straths  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  excellence  of  these  roads, 
and  the  difficulties  that  have  been  overcome  in  making 
them,  are  equally  worthy  of  admiration.  The  Tay  runs 
south,  and  takes  a bend  towards  the  east  about  a mile  be- 
low the  town,  which  is  situated  on  all  extensive  plain,  part- 
ly surrounded  by  hills  on  the  south  and  west  of  the  nver. 
The  part  on  which  the  town  stands,  is  divided  into  two 
meadows,  the  North  and  South  Inches,  each  about  a mile 
and  a half  in  circumference,  and  each  forming  an  agreeable 
walk.*  The  town  is  regularly  built,  and  consists  of  several 
streets  extending  from  east  to  west,  which  are  intersected  by 
others  at  right  angles  from  north  to  south.  It  contained  for- 
merly many  churches  and  religious  houses,  most  of  which 
were  destroyed  by  the  blind  zeal  of  the  reformers.  It  is  not 
without  importance  as  a place  of  instruction  ; the  grammar 
school  has  long  enjoyed  a high  and  merited  reputation,  and 
there  is  an  academy  in  which  drawing,  mathematics  and 
live  different  branches  of  natural  philosophy  are  taught 
The  principal  manufactures  of  the  county  are  carried  on 
in  the  same  place  ; they  consist  of  linen,  cotton,  leather, 
paper  and  other  articles.  The  vessels  belonging  to  the 
port,  measure  about  3000  tons,  and  the  exports  are  com, 
salmon  and  different  manufactures.  The  imports  are  the 
raw  materials  of  the  manufactures,  and  various  articles  of 
consumption.  Although  other  towns  and  villages  are  situ- 
ated in  the  county,  none  of  them  are  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  notice. 

Inverness-shire  is  contiguous  to  Perthshire  on  the  south, 
and  is  the  largest  county  of  any  in  Scotland.  The  outline, 
however,  is  very  irregular ; a narrow  tract  extends  be- 
tween Nairnshire  and  the  Moray  Frith,  and  another  por- 
tion detached  from  the  rest  is  enclosed  by  the  counties  of 
Banff  and  Moray  ; Argylcshirc  penetrates  into  it  from  the 
south-west ; it  is  indented  on  the  west  by  several  lochs 
or  arms  of  the  sea,  and  it  has  already  been  remarked,  that 
several  of  the  Hebrides  are  politically  attached  to  it/ 

It  is  obvious  from  these  remarks  tliat  the  surface  cannot 

South  Inch«*.  (Ciaz.  Scot.)— The  Inch**  are  level  field*  or  meadow* 
on  the  north  and  south  of  the  town,  used  for  public  walk*  and  pos- 
I tureg.  The  South  Inch  is  planted  with  row*  of  trees. — P. 

| f It*  general  boundaries  are  Nairn,  Moray  and  Aberdeen  on  the  east, 
Perth  and  Ar^vle  on  the  eouth,  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  and  Row 
and  a part  of  Moray  Frith  on  the  north-— P . 
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be  easily  calculated  ; it  has  not,  however,  been  computed  at 
less  than  3036  square  miles,  and  of  these  132  are  occupied 
by  lakes.*  If  the  calculation  be  correct,  the  extent  of  land 
is  equal  to  2904  square  miles,  and,  in  each  of  them,  the  av- 
erage number  of  inhabitants  is  little  mare  than  twenty-eight 
individuals. 

The  appearance  of  the  country  is  varied  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, deep  and  narrow  vallies,  and  numerous  rivers  and 
lakes.  Glenmore,  or  the  Great  Glen,  which  is  bounded  on 
either  side  by  precipitous  heights,  is  for  the  moat  part  about 
a mile  in  breadth  ; it  extends  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
and  divides  die  county  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The 
Ness  discharges  itself  into  the  Murray  Frith  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Glenmore,  and  the  southern  is  formed  by  an 
inlet  of  the  sea,  that  communicates  with  die  Atlantic.  The 
intermediate  country  is  watered  by  several  lakes  that  shall 
be  afterwards  mentioned. 

Eight  subordinate  vallies  join  die  great  glen  of  Cale- 
donia, which,  it  has  been  already  seen,  extends  from  sea  to 
sea.  The  mountains,  too,  stretch  across  the  island,  confin- 
ing and  running  parallel  to  the  vallies,  and  forming  lofty 
boundaries  on  bodi  sides  of  them.  The  deep  glens  be- 
tween these  masses  are  the  natural  recipients  of  the  waters 
that  fall  from  the  high  grounds,  and  which  for  want  of  an 
outlet  are  formed  into  lakes  ; and  as  the  vallies  are  long  and 
narrow,  so  are  die  lakes ; their  average  breadth  is  less  than 
a mile ; their  average  length  is  probably  more  than  nine. 
Loch-Ness,  the  largest,  is  twenty-two  miles  long  and  from 
one  to  two  broad. 

The  length  of  the  rivers  is  modified  by  die  direction  of 
their  course,  and  those  dial  flow  westwards  into  the  Atlan- 
tic are  in  general  shorter  than  diose  that  fall  into  the 
German  Ocean.  The  Spey,  the  largest  of  any,  rises  from 
a loch  on  the  east  of  Glenmore, b flows  a distance  of  about 
ninety-six  miles  in  a north-east  direction,  and  receives  the 
waters  of  1300  square  miles.  The  Ness  issues  from  the 
lake  of  the  same  name,  waters  the  town  of  Inverness,  and 
discharges  itself  into  the  Murray  Frith.  The  Locliy  flows 
westwards,'  and  enters  Loch  Eil  after  a course  of  ten  miles. 
The  Beauly  has  its  source  in  the  north-west,  and  carries 
the  waters  of  several  feeders  into  the  frith  that  bears 
its  name.4 

Mention  has  been  made  in  a former  chapter  of  the  chain 
of  mountains  that  traverses  the  county  ; it  lias  been  seen  that 
Ben-Nevis,  in  the  district  of  I^ocliaber,  rises  to  a greater 
height  than  any  in  Britain,  and  that  some  of  die  others  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  not  much  lower. 

The  western  side  of  the  county,  between  Glenmore  and 
the  Atlantic,  from  Argyleshire  on  the  south,  to  Ross-shirc 
on  the  north,  is  the  most  desolate  tract  in  Inverness-shire. 
The  extensive  district  of  Badenoch,  which  lies  on  the  east 
side  of  the  valley,  terminates  in  Lochaber  on  the  south,  and  in 
the  Aird,the  most  fruitful  part  of  the  county,  on  the  north.® 

The  nature  of  the  country  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact ; 
that  two  thirds  of  it  arc  covered  with  heath,  that  the 
arable  land  does  not  exceed  a fortieth  prfrt,  and  that  die 
woodlands,  green  pastures,  and  cultivated  fields,  do  not  j 


* This  i*  the  extent  of  the  mainland,  a*  given  by  Sinclair  (Gen 
Rep.) — That  of  the  islands  (Sky,  Heme,  Uwt,  Barra),  by  the  am*, 
15J09  equate  miles. — P. 

6 The  Spey  rise*  in  Iladeaoch,  and  a few  miles  from  its  source,  forms 
an  espansion  called  Loch  Spey.  (Bell.)— P. 

• Tile  Lochy  issues  from  Loch  Lochy,  and  flows  south- weal  through 
Glenmore. — P. 

- The  Fnth  of  Beauly,  or  Loch  Beauly,  forms  the  western  extremi- 
ty of  Moray  Frith,  between  the  counties  of  Inverses*  and  Rons. — P. 


make  up  more  than  eight  acres  out  of  a hundred.  Tire 
productive  land  lies  chiefly  on  the  sea-coast,  and  along  the 
(ranks  of  die  lakes  or  rivers  where  the  soil  is  alluvial 
and  fruitful. 

The  most  common  minerals  are  granite,  limestone, 
slate  and  marble.  A great  part  of  Ben-Nevis  is  com- 
posed of  beautiful  porphyry ; lead  has  been  discovered  in 
the  same  mountain,  and  plumbago  in  Glengarry/  Tire 
want  of  coal  is  severely  felt  by  tne  inhabitants,  and  lime- 
stone, the  most  useful  of  their  minerals,  is  thus  rendered  of 
little  value. 

The  public  works  by  which  the  same  county  is  distin- 
guished, have  been  completed  within  a comparatively 
recent  period.  The  memorable  rebellions  in  1715  and 
1745  contributed  to  the  security  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
soudi,  and  to  the  subjugation  of  the  Highlands.  To  accom- 
plish so  desirable  an  end,  the  three  military  stations  of  Fort 
George,  Fort  Augustus  and  Fort  William  were  erected  in  the 
valley  of  Glenmore.  The  first  was  raised  to  guard  the  en- 
trance of  die  Moray  Frith  on  the  east,  the  second  to  repel 
attacks  from  die  centre,  and  the  third  to  prevent  any  rising 
in  the  west. 

The  military  roads  which  were  made  for  a similar  pup- 
pose  by  the  soldiers  under  General  Wade,  attract,  even  at 
the  present  day,  the  attention  of  strangers,  both  on  account 
of  the  patient  labor  requisite  for  the  completion  of  such 
works,  and  also  on  account  of  the  skill  with  which  they  are 
executed.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  add  that  mountains  and 
marshes,  formerly  impassable,  are  now  intersected  by 
roads,  which  were  made  at  a time  when  the  country  was 
barbarous,  and  which  have  mainly  contributed  to  its  civili- 
zation. In  later  limes,  other  roads  have  been  extended 
in  many  directions ; and  an  easy  communication  is  now 
afforded  to  most  parts  of  the  county.  The  public  spirit  of 
the  proprietors  has  been  encouraged  by  government,  for  of 
the  sums  expended  on  the  roads,  only  one  half  is  defrayed 
by  the  county  ; the  other  is  granted  by  parliament. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  a series  of  lakes  ex- 
tends in  a direct  line  from  north-east  to  south-west  along 
the  great  valley  of  Caledonia.  These  lakes  are  Lochs 
Ness,  Oich,  Lochy,  Eil  and  Linnbe.*  It  is  highly  proba- 
ble from  the  geological  appearance  of  the  country,  that 
in  a period  now  unknown,  the  lakes  were  continuous  or 
the  whole  valley  was  submerged.  If  this  supposition  be 
correct,  the  waters  must  have  broken  the  barriers,  which 
confined  them  on  the  east  and  west,  and  made  a passage 
for  themselves  to  the  German  and  Atlantic  Oceans.  The 
natural  effect  of  such  a change  must  have  been  to  uncover 
the  higher  parts  of  Glenmore,  or  to  form  the  necks  of  land 
that  separate  the  salt  and  fresh  water  lakes.  This  opinion 
is  further  strengthened  by  the  excavations  which  have  been 
made  in  the  valley,  and  which,  with  few  exceptions,  consist 
of  sand,  gravel  and  water- worn  stones.  The  work  of  art, 
or  the  communication  between  the  two  seas,  was  thus  ren- 
dered comparatively  easy,  and  the  advantages  of  a canal  in 
such  a situation,  were  pointed  out  by  the  celebrated  Watt 
at  so  early  a period  as  1773.h  A considerable  time,  how- 


• The  Aird  extend*  along  the  aonth  side  of  the  Frith  of  Boauly,  be- 
tween Beauly  and  Inverse**.  (Sinclair'*  Gen.  Rep.)— P. 

f Glengary. 

( Lochs  Eil  and  Linnhe  are  *ea  lochs,  or  rather  different  part*  of 
the  same  inlet.  Loch  Linnhe  commence*  at  the  atrait  of  Ardgowu, 
about  nine  mite*  below  Fort  William,  and  extend*  to  the  sea.— -P. 

* Mr.  W'ott  wo*  employed  in  making  a survey  of  the  valley,  for  that 
purpose,  in  1773. — P. 
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ever,  elapsed  before  its  commencement,  and  one  of  the 
motives,  which  induced  government  to  undertake  the  work, 
was  to  afford  relief  to  the  Highlanders.  The  system  of 
sheep  farming,  a very  great  improvement,  was  perhaps  too 
rapidly  extended,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  had  for  a 
time  the  effect  of  throwing  many  out  of  employment.  The 
formation  of  roads  and  canals,  and  the  multiplication  of 
fishing  stations,  were  considered  by  government  the  best 
means  of  alleviating  the  distress  resulting  from  a too  sud- 
den change.  The  Caledonian  Canal  was  therefore  begun 
in  1804,*  and  completed  in  1822,  at  an  expense  of  more 
than  L. 800,000.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  be- 
nevolent purposes,  which  it  was  intended  to  promote,  were 
in  a great  degree  realized  during  the  long  period  that  elapsed 
from  its  commencement  to  its  completion.  The  summit 
level  of  the  navigation,  in  a distance  of  about  sixty  miles 
from  sea  to  sea,  is  only  ninety- four  feet  above  the  ocean, 
and  that  circumstance  renders  Glcnmore  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  vallies  in  the  kingdom.  The  length  of  the  ex- 
cavations of  the  canal  is  twenty-one  miles  and  a half,  and 
lhat  of  the  intermediate  lakes  thirty-seven  and  a quarter, 
which  gives  a total  length  of  fifty-eight  miles  and  three 
quarters.  It  is  20  feet  deep,  50  wide  at  the  bottom,  and 
110  at  the  top.  It  is  thus  rendered  navigable  for  frigates 
of  32  guns,  and  merchant  sliips  of  a like  size.  The  differ- 
ences of  the  level  are  compensated  by  25  locks,  of  which  the 
depth  is  20  feet,  the  length  170,  and  the  breadth  40.  The 
canal  rises  94  feet  from  the  east  sea  to  Loch  Oich  by  13 
locks,  and  it  descends  90  from  the  same  loch  to  the  opposite 
sea  by  12  locks.  Eight  of  these  twelve,  to  which  mariners 
have  given  the  appropriate  name  of  Neptune’s  Stairs,  are 
situated  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  canal,  towards 
the  bay  that  terminates  in  the  Atlantic1*.  The  greatness  of 
the  dimensions  renders  the  canal  accessible  to  the  largest 
class  of  merchant  vessels  in  the  trade  of  the  North  Sea; 
and  aldiough  a short  period  has  elapsed  since  its  completion, 
many  advantages  have  resulted  from  it.  Others  may  be 
reasonably  expected  ; commerce  is  likely  to  be  further 
extended,  and  industry  more  widely  diffused.  The  forts, 
which  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  which  were  raised 
to  keep  the  Highlanders  in  awe,  are  now  wholly  useless  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  time  may  come  when  the  strong  built 
barracks  and  spacious  magazines  shall  be  converted  into 
store-houses  and  manufactories,  affording  employment  to 
an  increasing  population,  and  spreading  wealth  over  the 
surrounding  country. 

No  part  of  the  county  has  been  more  benefited  by  the 
canal  than  the  capital,  which,  after  the  rebellion  of  1745, 
was  little  better  than  a mass  of  ruinous  houses.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  the  Ness,  at  its  entrance  into  the 
Murray  Frith.  Part  of  the  town  and  the  old  fort  were 
built  by  a military  colony  sent  by  Cromwell  to  keep  the 
Highlanders  in  subjection,  it  now  possesses  an  academy, 
a library  and  a collection  of  philosophical  instruments.  It 
is  besides  the  seat  of  different  manufactures,  and  the  centre 
of  a mercantile  intercourse,  which  extends  to  every  part  of 
the  county. 

No  other  towns  of  any  consequence  are  situated  in 


* Mr.  Telford  was  employed  by  government,  in  1608,  in  making  a 
•ew  surrey. — P. 

* At  Ran* vir,  one  mile  from  the  western  termination  in  Loch 
Eil.— P. 

* Banff*  or  Bamff. 

* Cairngorm,  4060  feet  high,  is  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
county. — P. 


Inverness-shire;  but  it  has  been  remarked  that  several 
of  the  Hebrides  are  politically  attached  to  it.  Of  these, 
the  largest  or  the  Isle  of  Sky  contains  nearly  10,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  very  long  and  much  indented  by  deep 
bays,  and  many  smaller  isles  are  situated  in  the  vicinity. 
Roads  made  by  government  pass  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  and  they  are  connected  with  oihers  that  lead  to 
die  small  ports  of  Trotternish,  Snizort,  Dun  vegan  and 
Sconser. 

The  northern  ramifications  of  the  Grampians  bound  the 
valley  of  the  Deveron,  which  flows  into  the  North  Sea,  and 
waters  the  small  town  of  Banff,*  the  capital  of  a county, 
and  one  of  the  best  built  towns  in  the  north  of  Scodand. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  a handsome  bridge  of  seven  arches, 
but  the  harbour  is  rendered  inconvenient  by  the  shifting  of 
sand  banks.  The  boundaries  of  Banffshire  are  the  counties 
of  Inverness  and  Moray  on  the  west,  the  Murray  Frith  on 
the  north,  and  Aberdeenshire  on  the  east  and  south.  The 
surface  is  not  less  than  G27  square  miles.  The  soil  along 
the  coast  consists  chiefly  of  sand  and  loam,  and  is  in 
many  places  well  cultivated.  But  although  diere  are 
several  fertile  vallies,  and  valuable  pastures,  sheltered  with 
natural  wood  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  Banffshire  is  in  gene- 
ral a hilly,  and,  on  the  south,  a mountainous  district. 
Numerous  streams  are  tributary  to  the  Spey  and  the 
Deveron,  the  former  of  which  forms  its  western,  and  the 
latter  its  eastern  boundary,  and  both  of  them  yield  a 
considerable  revenue  from  tlieir  salmon  fishings. 

Marble,  limestone  and  marl  abound,  but  mom  the  want 
of  coal,  most  of  the  lime  is  imported  from  Sunderland. 
The  other  minerab  are  freestone,  granite,  slate,  brick-clay, 
and  the  rock  crystals  that  are  found  on  the  elevated  range 
that  forms  the  southern  and  western  limits  of  the  county. 

A vegetable  substance,  the  cupbear  or  cupmoss,*  grows 
only  on  rocky  and  high  situations,  and  its  use  as  a purple 
dye,  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  1755,  by  a native 
of  the  county.  The  quantity  that  is  annually  exported 
from  Banffshire  to  Glasgow,  amounts  in  value  to  more 
than  L.700. 

No  manufactures  are  established  on  a great  scale.  The 
wealth  of  the  farmer  consists  in  his  cattle ; the  climate  and 
the  soil  are  on  the  whole  unfavourable  to  the  raising  of 
corn,  and  not  more  than  a fifth  part  of  the  county  is 
considered  fit  for  tillage.  The  relation,  however,  between 
the  surface  and  the  population,  is  greater  than  in  most 
parts  of  the  Highlands ; it  is  nearly  as  seventy-five  to  the 
square  mile. 

Elginshire  or  the  county  of  Moray  is  washed  by  the 
frith  of  the  same  name  on  die  north,  and  bounded  by  the 
last  county  or  Banffshire  on  die  east,  by  Inverness-shire  on 
die  south,  and  by  Nairnshire  on  the  west.  The  area  is 
not  more  than  480  square  miles,  but  in  former  times  it  was 
much  larger,  and  the  province  of  Moray,  as  it  was  then 
called,  comprehended  a considerable  portion  of  the  adjoin- 
ing counties/  Not  more  than  a third  part  of  the  land  is 
productive,  and  the  relative  number  ol  inhabitants  is  up- 
wards of  seventy-one  to  the  square  mile.  The  county  is 
naturally  divided  into  two  parts,  die  northern  and  the 

• (k  ctlled  from  Dr.  Cuthbcri  Gordon,  who  first  manufac- 

tured it  on  a large  scale)  m a red  or  brownish  red  dye-stuff,  prepared 
from  lichen*,  particularly  the  Isxanora  tartar  ta  The  cup-nwws  is  the 
Cmomyc.e  vyndata.  The  first  manufactory  of  cudbear  in  Glasgow , 
was  established  in  1777. — P. 

1 It  formerly  comprehended  the  ahiree  of  Nairn  and  Elgin,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  shire  of  Banff.  (Gax.  Boot.)—  P. 
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southern,  and  these  are  widely  different  from  each  other. 
The  first  comprehends  die  low  pounds  which  stretch  from 
the  coast  to  the  distance  in  some  places  of  twelve,  and  in 
others  of  only  five  miles.  The  second  division  includes 
the  heights  or  mountains  in  the  interior.  In  the  former, 
the  climate  may  bear  a comparison  with  that  of  most  parts 
in  Scotland,  and  the  prevailing  soil  is  a sandy  loam,  which 
yields  plentiful  harvests  ; in  the  latter,  the  winters  are  long 
and  severe,  the  quantity  of  rain  is  greater  than  on  the  coast, 
and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow,  before  the  crops  are  collected.  Limestone,  sand- 
stone, marl  and  slate  abound  in  different  parishes,  and 
about  a century  ago  iron  ore  was  wrought  in  the  county. 

The  numerous  mountain  streams  serve  to  enlarge  the 
principal  rivers,  the  Spey,  the  Lossie,  and  the  Findhom. 
Of  these,  the  first  or  largest  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Morayshire,  which  it  enters  at  Aviemore,  a place  more  than 
thirty  miles  from  its  source.  It  then  flows  in  a deep  bed 
with  a considerable  declivity,  and  reaches  the  sea  at  Spey* 
mouth.*  It  affords  the  means  of  transporting  the  products 
of  the  woods  on  its  banks,  but  it  is  ill  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation  ; indeed  it  is  only  navigable  near  its 
mouth,  and  that  merely  for  small  vessels. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  agricultural,  few 
in  manufacturing  industry  ; in  the  former  of  these  occupa- 
tions, particularly  in  the  branch  that  relates  to  die  rearing 
of  cattle,  considerable  advances  have  been  made.  The 
native  cattle  have  been  crossed  and  improved  by  the  Ar- 
gyleshire  race,  and  the  Shetland  sheep,  once  the  only  sort 
in  the  county,  is  now  superseded  by  a better  breed. 

Elgin,  die  county  town,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lossie,  about  three  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  was  formerly 
a place  of  more  importance  than  at  present,  having  been 
once  the  seat  of  a diocese ,b  possessing  the  largest  revenue 
of  any  in  Scotland.  Little  of  the  ancient  cathedral  now 
remains,  but  the  ruins  arc  still  imposing.  The  modem 
town  consists  principally  of  a single  street  more  than  a mile 
in  length,  and  near  the  middle  of  it  are  the  court-house,  the 
parish  church,  the  town-house,  and  the  county  gaol.  The 
harbour  in  the  neighbourhood,*  admits  vessels  of  eighty  tons 
at  spring  tides,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  grain  is  ex- 
ported to  Grangemouth  and  Leith.  Lastly,  the  burgh  of 
Forres  near  the  hay  of  Findhom,4  and  about  twelve  miles 
west  of  Elgin,  contains  nearly  4000  inhabitants. 

The  small  county  of  Naim  was  formerly  contained  in 
the  ancient  province  of  Moray.  It  is  contiguous  to  the 
modern  shire  on  die  east  and  south,  to  Inverness-shire  on 
the  west,  and  to  the  Moray  Frith  on  the  north.  The  ex- 
tent of  surface  is  equal  to  198  square  miles,  and  the  total 
population  according  to  the  last  returns,  to  9354  individuals. 
The  northern  or  maritime  part  of  Nairnshire,  like  the 
northern  part  of  Morayshire,  is  fruitful ; the  prevailing  soils 
consist  of  loam  and  clay,  and  both  of  them  are  considered 
equally  productive.  But  the  portion  of  arable  land  in  the 
south,  or  at  the  distance  of  a few  miles  from  the  shore,  is 


very  inconsiderable,  and  mostly  confined  to  a sandy  loam 
or  gravel.  Sandstone  and  marl  arc  the  only  minerals  of 
any  importance,  and  the  latter  is  not  only  abundant,  but 
of  an  excellent  quality. 

The  Findhom  and  the  Nairn,  the  only  streams  of  any 
consequence,  pass  into  the  county  from  Inverness-shire, 
and  it  has  been  seen  that  the  former  also  waters  Moray- 
shire, where  it  discharges  itself  into  the  sea,  but  the  town 
of  Naim,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  latter  with  the  Moray  Frith.  It  is  a place  of 
great  antiquity,  and  it  was  formerly  defended  by  a castle,  of 
which  the  ruins  cannot  easily  be  discovered.  It  is  now, 
however,  without  commerce  or  industry,  and  the  population 
amounts  to  little  more  than  two  thousand  individuals. 

The  small  shire  of  Cromarty  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  different  districts  that  arc  surrounded  by  Ross-slure.* 
The  boundaries  of  both  counties  are  the  sea  on  the  east  and 
west,  Sutherland  on  the  north,  and  Inverness  on  the  south. 
The  friths  of  Dornoch,  Cromarty  and  Moray  cut  into  the 
; land  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  western  is  more  deeply 
| indented  by  numerous  smaller  inlets  or  loebs,  which  run 
into  the  interior,  and  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are 
lochs  Gareloch  and  Carrot)/  The  superficial  extent  of 
the  two  counties,  exclusively  of  the  islands  that  depend 
| on  Ross-shire,  is  not  supposed  to  be  less  than  2474 
square  miles.  But  the  population  is  so  thinly  scattered, 
that  even  according  to  the  last  returns,  the  ratio  between 
the  inhabitants  and  the  surface  is  little  more  than  30  to  the 
square  mile. 

If  a narrow  tract  on  the  eastern  coast  be  excepted,  where 
the  soil  and  climate  are  not  unfavourable  to  vegetation,  the 
I general  aspect  of  the  country  is  rugged,  mountainous  and 
barren.  A few  patches  of  natural  wood,  and  some  planta- 
tions near  the  seats  of  the  principal  proprietors,  relieve  the 
prospect  of  this  bleak  and  desolate  region,  subject  to  fre- 
quent rains  in  summer,  and  to  much  snow  in  winter.  The 
western  districts  exhibit  many  broken  summits,  rocky  moun- 
tains, and  snowy  glaciers  in  their  deep  and  shaded  recesses. 
But  the  numerous  lakes*  in  the  same  quarter  are  well 
adapted  for  fishing  stations,  and  they  are  regularly  visited 
by  shoals  of  herrings.  The  principal  ris  ers  are  the  Conon 
and  the  Orrin,  the  Beauly  which  separates  the  county 
' from  Inverness-shire,  and  the  Oickel*  which  divides  it  from 
! Sutherland. 

Many  of  the  farmers  hold  only  a few  acres  of  land  with 
grazing  ground,  which  is  commonly  contiguous,  but  in 
j some  instances,  at  a distance  from  their  farm.  They  raise 
| oats,  barley  for  the  distillation  of  spirits,  and  jwlntoes.  It 
is  customary  for  them  to  keep  a great  many  cattle  and 
horses,  but  for  want  of  food,  all  of  them  are  stunted  in  their 
growth,  and  from  the  same  cause  together  with  the  severity 
of  the  climate,  many  of  them  jierish  in  winter.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  denied  that  the  state  of  the  country  has  been 
improved  of  late  years.  Thus  the  repeal  of  the  lax  on 
salt  has  led  to  a more  successful  prosecution  of  the  fisheries. 


* The  Spey  enters  the  mi  at  the  port  of  Garmouth,  in  the  parish  of 
Speymouth — P, 

b The  bishopric  of  Moray,  comprehending  the  counlies  of  Moray 
and  Nairn,  and  a great  part  of  Banff  nnd  Inverness. — P. 

c l-nseiemouth — at  the  mouth  of  the  I /Ossie,  six  or  seven  miles  from 
Elgin.  (Gai.  Scot.  Ed.  Enc.)—P. 

. The  village  of  Findhom,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  three  miles 
distant,  is  its  port. — P. 

• The  ahire  of  Cromarty  originally  consisted  of  a narrow  tract,  ten 
miles  in  length,  extending  along  the  coast  of  Murray  Frith,  south  from 
ths  entrance  of  Crumsrty  Frith,  in  which  was  included  the  town  of 


Cmmarty.  But  in  1685  and  lfiOR,  George  Earl  of  Cromarty  procured 
by  acts  of  parliament,  the  annexation  of  all  his  estates  in  ‘Row-shire 
to  this  county,  giving  it  an  extent  far  greater  than  before.  The  largest 
division,  thus  annexed,  lies  near  the  western  coast,  between  Ros*  and 
Sutherland.  Thirteen  smaller  districts  are  scattered  through  Ross- 
•him,  even  including  islands  on  the  western  coast.  In  matters  of 
police  .tliis  county  is  united  with  Ross,  and  it  is  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  sheriff  of  Roas. — P. 

1 Gairloch  and  l/och  Carron. — Also,  Loch  Broom.  Loch  Tomdea 
and  Loch  Alsh. — P. 

f Sea  lochs,  or  inlsts. — P. 


" Ockel  or  Oikel  — P. 
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and  within  the  same  recent  period,  many  small  farms  have 
been  united  and  let  to  persons  of  capital  from  different 
parts  of  Scotland  ; and  although  much  opposition  has  been 
experienced,  it  may  now  be  said  that  the  system  of  sheei)- 
farming,  the  one  best  adapted  for  the  Highlands,  is  estab- 
lished in  Ross-shire. 

The  minerals  are  freestone  and  limestone,  and  the  latter 
approaches  in  many  places  to  tlie  qualities  of  marble.  Iron- 
stone is  abundant,  and  according  to  a highland  tradition,  it 
was  smelted  many  hundred  years  ago  on  the  banks  of  I^och 
Eu.  Repeated  but  hitherto  unsuccessful  attempts  have 
been  made  for  the  discovery  of  coal.* 

The  towns  are  Dingwall,  Fortrose  and  Tain,  all  of  them 
royal  burghs,  and  all  of  them  inconsiderable  in  point  of 
population  or  industry.  The  first  is  situated  on  a plain  at 
the  west  end  of  the  Cromarty  Frith,  and  small  vessels  can  as- 
cend to  the  town.  Although  the  streets  are  paved,  and 
many  of  the  houses  are  well  built,  it  is  an  ancient  place,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  formerly  larger  than  at 
present.  No  branch  of  industry  worthy  of  notice  is  carried 
on  by  the  inhabitants,  and  their  number  does  not  amount  to  ' 
2200.  Fortrose,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Moray  Frith, 
is  still  less  populous,  but  it  is  the  station  from  which  ferry  ' 
boats  ply  to  b ort  George  on  the  opposite  coast.  The  two 
forts  were  built  after  the  rebellion  of  1745  by  George  the 
Second,  and  their  cross  fire  defends  the  entrance  of  the  bay.* 
Tain,  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Dornoch  Frith,  is  con- 
sidered the  capital  of  Ross-shire  ;c  it  possesses  nearly  3000 
inhabitants,  and  the  only  branches  of  industry  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  are  the  spinning  of  flax,  and  the  dressing  of 
leather.  The  village  of  Ullapool,  on  the  banks  of  Loch 
Broom,  is  the  most  important  place  on  the  western  side  of 
the  county,  and  it  was  built  at  an  expense  of  more  than 
L.20,000  by  the  British  Society  for  the  improvement  of 
the  fisheries. 

The  port  of  Cromarty,  a place  of  greater  consequence 
than  any  in  Ross-shire,  is  situated  on  the  bay  that  bears  the 
name  of  the  small  county  and  the  town/  The  bay  or 
frith,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  receives  the  waters  of  sever- 
al lakes  and  mountain  streams  ; it  is  deep,  spacious,  and 
sheltered  on  all  sides.  Cromarty  is  thus  rendered  one  of 
the  safest  and  most  capacious  harbours  of  any  in  the  king- 
dom ; and  it  is  likely  from  its  situation  to  become  a depot 
of  trade  in  the  northern  part  of  Scotland,  and  a place  of 
resort  to  the  royal  navy  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
seas.  The  principal  manufacture,  that  of  hempen  bag- 
ging, has  been  estimated  at  L.27,000,  and  there  are  be- 
sides extensive  breweries  and  diflereut  branches  of  the 
woollen  manufacture. 

The  island  of  Lewis,®  the  largest  of  the  Hebrides  that 
are  attached  to  Ross-shire,  may  be  mentioned  on  account 
of  Stornoway,  the  principal  port,  which  contains  nearly 


* A Mam  of  coal,  four  inches  thick,  has  been  discovered  on  the 
eastern  coast,  near  Cromarty.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

* Fort  George  stands  on  a long  narrow  neck  of  land,  called  Arder- 
tier  Point,  on  the  south  aide  of  Moray  Frith,  east  of  the  Ness.  It  wa * 
begun  in  1747  (alter  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1745,)  and  fin- 
ished in  twenty  yearn.  Chanonry  New  project*  into  the  Frith  on  the 
north  aide,  nearly  opposite  Fort  George,  leaving  comparatively  a nar- 
row passage  into  the  upper  part  of  the  Frith.  This  last  point  extends 
from  the  town  uf  Furtro»e,  and  forms  what  are  called  the  Links  of  Fort- 
roe*.  The  ferry  is  at  Ihe  extremity  of  the  point.  I can  find  no  men- 
tion of  a fort  on  Cbanonry  Nesat.  Fort  Augustus  and  Fort  William 
were  built  at  the  same  time  with  Fort  George.— P. 

‘ It  is  the  seat  of  the  courts  and  the  county  jail.— P. 

4 Cromarty,  in  Cromartyshire,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
entrance  of  Cromarty  Frith. — P. 


5000  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  And  employment  in  the 
white  and  herring  fisheries.  The  harbour  is  well  frequent- 
ed, and  die  scat  of  a custom-house  ; a packet  sails  regularly 
from  it  ever}'  week  with  the  mail  and  passengers  to  the 
mainland. 

The  county  of  Sutherland  is  tvashed  by  the  sea  on  the 
west,  the  north  and  the  south-east ; Caithness  and  Ross- 
shire  are  the  boundaries  on  the  north-east  and  south.  It 
extends  from  35  to  50  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  from 
45  to  50  from  east  to  west.  The  area,  although  not  accti- 
ralely  determined,  is  not  less  than  1840  square  miles,  and 
the  population  relatively  to  the  surface  is  not  so  great  as 
fourteen  persons  to  die  square  mile. 

The  coast,  like  that  of  the  other  Highland  counties,  is 
formed  by  a number  of  inlets,  bold  promontories,  rocks  and 
islets.  The  princijial  arms  of  the  sea  are  Lochs  Assynt/ 
Laxford  and  Inchard  on  the  west;  Durness  Bay,  Loch 
Eriboll,  the  Kyle  of  Tongue,*  and  the  bays  of  Torrisdale 
and  Stralhy,  on  the  north ; and  Loch  Fleet  in  the  Do*- 
noch  Frith  on  the  south-east.  The  most  remarkable  prom- 
ontories are  Ru-Stoir11  on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Assynt, 
Cape  Wrath  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  county, 
Farout  Head  on  the  north,  and  Stratliy  Head  on  dio 
north-east. 

The  interior  consists  of  mountains,  mosses  or  heaths, 
lakes  and  streams,  and  although  it  exhibits  considerable 
variety  of  surface,  the  different  parts  resemble  each  other 
in  sterility,  niggedness  and  the  appearance  of  desolation. 
But  the  western  side  is  perhaps  more  remarkable  in  this 
respect  than  any  other  portion  of  the  county  ; no  valley  of 
any  extent  can  be  observed,  and  seldom  a tree  or  shrub  to 
vary  the  gloomy  scene.  It  appears  from  the  agricultural 
report,  that  the  cultivated  land,  green  pastures  and  woods 
do  not  exceed  00,000  acres,  or  a thirtieth  part  of  the 
whole,  and  that  the  cultivated  land  alone  is  little  more  than 
one  acre  in  a hundred. 

The  principal  streams  are  the  Fleet,  the  Brora  and 
Helmsdale,  which  rise  from  the  central  part  of  the  county, 
and  fall  into  the  Dornoch  Frith  on  the  south-east.1  The 
extent  of  surface  occupied  by  lakes  is  about  47  square  miles, 
or  30,000  acres. 

The  sea  has  formed  several  large  cavities  in  the  limestone 
rock  on  the  northern  coast ; one  of  them  at  Snowk  on  the 
east  of  Durness,  is  about  32  yards  in  width  and  20  in 
height,  and  another  in  Fraisgill  is  50  feet  high  and  20 
broad  at  its  mouth,  but  it  contracts  gradually  to  its  termina- 
tion, a distance  of  more  than  half  a mile.  It  has  already 
been  remarked,  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the  High- 
lands are  destitute  of  coal  ; hut  that  useful  and  valuable 
substance  is  included  among  the  minerals  of  Sutherland,  and 
it  is  worked  not  without  profit  near  the  banks  of  the  Brora, 
where  a railw  ay  has  been  constructed  from  the  mines  to  the 


* Lewis  and  Harris  form  two  parts  of  on*  island,  connected  by  a 
narrow  isthmus.  Lewis  is  in  Ross-shire,  and  Harris,  in  Inverness- 
sfaire. — P. 

' By  Loch  Assynt  is  doubtUs*  meant  the  arm  of  the  sen  between 
Assini  and  Erirachilis,  called  Kilis  (Ctioiu)  or  Kiliscuig  (the  Kyle  or 
the  Narrow  Kyle.)  Loch  Aasinl  is  a fresh  water  take  m the  interior 
of  Assint. — P. 

* The  Bay  of  Tongue.  Kyle  (Gaelic,  Ktii*)  signifies  a separation  by 
water,  an  inlet  or  estuary.— P. 

* Great  Point— also  written,  Row-Store.  It  forme  the  western  point 
of  Assint. — P. 

* The  Dornoch  Frith  is  here  made  to  include  the  whole  arm  of  the 
sea  between  Tarbat  Ness  and  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  and  consequently 
the  whole  eastern  coest  of  the  county. — P. 

* Smow. — Smo  or  Bmoah.  (Gat.  Scot.)— P. 
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harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  other  minerals  are 
limestone,  marble  and  sandstone.  The  first  abounds  on  the 
coast,*  and  is  common  in  some  parts  of  the  interior.  Two 
sorts  of  marble  have  been  observed  in  the  district  of  Assynt ; 
the  first,  white,  pure  as  alabaster,  and  of  an  excellent  quali- 
ty, has  been  wrought  during  several  years  at  Lead-more 
and  Lead-begg ; the  second  sort,  which  is  black  with  yel- 
low veins,  is  found  in  Edderachylis.* 

Many  boats  are  employed  in  the  fisheries  on  the  west  and 
north  coast  for  cod,  ling,  haddock  and  herring  ; and  many 
of  the  small  tenants,  who  were  removed  from  their  habita- 
tions in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  sheep  farming, 
have  become  fishermen  on  the  eastern  coast.® 

Dornoch,  a royal  burgh,  situated  on  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dornoch  Frith, d is  the  only  town  in  the  coun- 
ty, and  it  docs  not  contain  TOO  inhabitants.  Golspie,  Helms- 
dale and  Brora  are  the  principal  villages. 

Caithness  is  the  most  northern  county  on  the  mainland 
of  Great  Britain.  If  the  island  of  Stroma  in  the  Pentland 
Frith,  which  is  politically  attached  to  it,  be  included,  the 
surface  is  not  less  than  620  square  miles,*  and  the  popula- 
tion relatively  to  the  surface  is  at  present  more  than  fifty- 
five  persons  to  the  square  mile.  A fourth  part  of  the  sur- 
face is  mountainous,  more  than  a half  cousists  of  moss  or 
heath,  and  not  more  than  the  eighth  part  is  cultivated/  It 
may  be  added  that  it  formed  part  of  Sutherland  until  the  ! 
jrear  1807,  when  it  was  made  a separate  county  under  the  | 
jurisdiction  of  a sheriff.*  The  boundaries  are  the  Pentland  I 
Frith  on  the  north,  the  Moray  Frith  and  the  German  Ocean 
on  the  cast,  and  the  Ord  of  Caithness  on  the  south/  The 
last  promontory  or  its  southern  limit  separates  it  from  Su- 
therland,1 to  which  Caithness  is  contiguous  on  the  south- 
west and  west.  On  account  of  the  northern  situation  of  the 
county,  the  phenomenon  of  constant  twilight  may  be  ob- 
served about  the  summer  solstice ; but  the  climate  is  by  no 
means  insalubrious.  Westerly  winds  prevail  nearly  three 
quarters  of  the  year,  and  the  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  very 
considerable.  According  to  the  celebrated  Pennant,  the 
whole  county  was  formerly  a morass, k but  it  is  certain  that 
even  in  the  present  day  many  trunks  of  trees  are  dug  from 
the  mosses.  The  surface,  it  has  been  already  seen,  is  une- 
ven, and  the  highest  summits  or  the  Paps  of  Caithness  are 
more  than  1900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  coasts 
ire  broken  by  numerous  bays  and  promontories,  and  pene- 
trated in  several  places  by  extensive  caverns,  which  are  fre- 
quented by  seals.  It  is  supposed  that  about  10,000  acres 
are  covered  by  lakes  or  water,  but  none  of  the  lakes  occupy 
so  great  a surface  as  two  miles  in  length  by  one  in  breadth. 
The  principal  river,  or  the  Thurso,  which  rises  from  the 
confines  of  Sutherland,  has  a course  of  about  thirty  miles, 
and  is  navigable  a short  distance  for  small  vessels.  The 

* Tb*  west  coast  is  in  a great  meinir*  formed  of  limestone.  (Ed. 
Enc.) — P. 

Assynt  (Aflaint)  and  Edderachylis  are  two  districts  on  the  west 
coast  of  Sutherland  ; the  former  on  the  eolith,  the  latter  on  the  north 
of  KiUscuig.  Leadmore  (Great  Plain)  and  Leadbeg  (Little  Plain)  are 
In  Assynt.— P. 

* At  Hdmsdals,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Marquie  of  Staf- 
ford. (Ed.  Enc.)— P. 

* On  the  north  side  of  Dornoch  Frith,  nearly  opposite  Tain. — P. 

* 6!*7  square  miles.  (Sinclair's  Geo.  Rep  ) — P. 

1 About  one  fifth  cultivated  and  in  green  pasture.  (Sinclair.)— P. 

* 1»  there  not  a mistake  in  the  dale  ? I*‘t  the  reader  compare  the 
following  statements.  “ Caithness  was  formerly  part  of  Sutherland, 
hut  is  now  a separate  shire.”  (Britannia  Fortior,  1700.)  “The  Earl 
of  Breadalbane  is  hereditary  sheriff  of  Caithness.  Wick  ia  the  resi- 
dence of  the  sheriff,  or  hie  officer  (substitute.)  The  Earls  of  Suther- 
land ore  hereditary  sheriffs  of  Sutherland.  By  the  act  of  Union  (1707,) 


others,  or  the  waters  of  Wick,  Forss  and  Wester,  are  not 
navigable. 

Although  copper  and  lead  have  been  discovered,  the 
minerals  on  the  whole  are  of  little  value.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  manufactures,  for  although  repeated  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  introduce  them,  none  appear 
to  have  succeeded.  Fishing  and  agriculture  are  the  chief 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  The  annual  revenue  deriv- 
ed from  the  herring,  cod,  lobster  and  salmon  fisheries 
amounts  to  L.45,000,  and  of  that  sum,  more  than  L.  4 0,000 
are  obtained  from  the  herring  fishery  alone.  Many  boats 
are  likewise  employed  in  the  creeks  and  bays  in  fishing  for 
Itaddock,  ling  and  other  fish  that  arc  consumed  in  the  coun- 
ty, and  several  smacks  sail  every  year  from  Gravesend  to 
the  cod  fisheries  on  the  northern  coast. 

Different  agricultural  improvements  have  been  introduc- 
ed within  a comparatively  recent  period,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  is  the  successful  introduction  of  the  Cheviot 
sheep  by  Sir  John  Sinclair.  But  other  improvements  may 
yet  be  effected  ; the  implements  of  husbandry  are  still  ex- 
tremely rude;  the  harrows  consist  entirely  of  wood,  and 
there  is  only  a thin  plate  of  iron  on  the  plough  to  prevent 
it  from  wearing  by  the  friction  of  the  soil.  There  are  no 
ranaries  or  bams,  and  the  thrashing  mill  is  almost  un- 
nown.  The  crops  are  barley  and  oats  alternately  on  the 
old  tillage  lands,  and  four  or  five  successive  crops  of  grey 
oats  on  the  outfield  or  inferior  land.  Wheat  has  been  tried 
in  a few  places,  but  it  appears  to  be  ill  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate. An  act  of  parliament  was  passed  about  thirty  yean 
ago  for  commuting  the  statute  labour,  under  which  L.550 
have  been  annually  expended  on  the  repair  of  roads,  and 
within  a still  later  period,  the  proprietors  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  aid  granted  to  the  northern  counties,  by 
which  one  half  of  the  estimated  expense  of  the  great  lines 
of  road  is  defrayed  by  government.  Thus,  a communica- 
tion has  been  formed  from  the  Ord  of  Caithness  to  Wick, 
and  from  Wick  to  Thurso. 

Wick  and  Thurso  are  the  only  towns.  The  former  is  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
German  Ocean.  It  contains  about  1200  inhabitants.  The 
harbour,  which  was  formerly  very  inconvenient,  has  been 
much  improved  ; piers,  quays  and  dry  docks  have  been 
constructed  at  an  expense  of  L.  12,000,  and  in  consequence  of 
these  works,  Wick  has  become  an  important  fishing  station. 
Thurso,  a place  of  nearly  2000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  Caithness,  at  the  head  of  a spacious 
bay,  the  estuary  of  the  Thurso.  The  town  consists  of 
two  parts ; the  houses  and  streets  on  the  east  of  the  river 
are  old  and  irregularly  built,  but  several  modem  buildings 
have  been  erected  on  the  western  bank.1  The  same 
place  is  a port  of  the  custom  house,  and  it  reckons  about 

Bute  and  Caithness  were  joined  in  Mending  representative*  to  Parlia- 
ment.” (Cbamberlayne's  Mag.  Brit.  Nolil.  1737.)  “ James  IV.  (14(0 — 

1 1514)  appointed  the  sheriffs  of  Caithness  to  reside  at  Dornoch,  or  else 
at  Wick,  os  occasion  should  require.”  (Camden's  Britannia,  Gibeon't 
i Edit.)— P. 

h The  North  Sea  and  the  Pentland  Frith  on  the  north  ; the  German 
Ocean  on  the  east  and  south-east ; Sutherland  on  the  west  and  south- 
west ; and  on  the  aouth,  terminating  in  a point  at  the  Ord  of  Caith- 
ness.— P. 

* The  Ord  ia  merely  a point  of  land,  on  which  the  line  between 
Sutherland  and  Cailhnesa  meets  the  German  Ocean. — P. 

* “ Caithness  may  be  termed  an  immense  morass,  interspersed 
with  some  fruitful  spots,  but  poorly  cultivated.”  (Pennant  s Pint 
Tour) — P. 

* The  town  of  Thurso  is  irregularly  built,  but  very  elegant  h»u«e* 
have  been  erected  to  the  south  of  the  old  town.  (Ed.  Enc  ) — The 
town  of  Thurso  stood  cn  the  west  bank  of  the  river  in  lTPfc*,  and  was 
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thirty-six  decked  vessels,  of  which  more  than  twelve  belong 
to  the  town.* 

Two  croups,  the  Orkney  aod  Shetland  or  Zetland 
Islands,  form  the  most  northern  county  of  Great  Britain. 
The  former  are  separated  from  Caithness  by  the  Pentland 
Frith,  a strait  which  varies  in  breadth  from  six  to  twelve 
miles. 

Fair  Isle  and  Foula  are  situated  between  Orkney  and 
Shetland  ; the  former  is  about  twenty-four  miles  to  the 
south,  and  the  latter,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
Thule  of  Tacitus,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  west  of  the 
Shedand  group.  Both  of  them  are  included  in  the  same 


miles  distant.* 

The  Orkneys,  it  has  been  computed,  contain  384,000 
acres,  a calculation  which  b probably  above  the  truth,  and 
it  is  also  said  that  300,000  acres  arc  waste  lands  or  covered 
with  water.  The  Shetland  Islands  are  perhaps  twice  as 
large,  but  in  the  whole  of  them  not  more  tnan  22,000  acres 
are  cultivated.  As  no  correct  survey  has  been  taken  of 
these  islands,  as  their  forms  are  very  irregular,  and  as  thej’ 
are  indented  almost  in  every  direction  by  arms  of  the  sea,  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  their  superficies  with  any  thing  like 
accuracy. 

The  Orcades  or  Orkneys,  exclusively  of  insulated  rocks, 
which  bear  little  or  no  herbage,  make  up  a group  of  sixty- 
seven  islands,  but  of  these  not  more  than  thirty  are  inhabit- 
ed ; the  others,  or  holms6  as  they  are  called,  afford  only 
scanty  pastures  for  catde.  South  Ronaldshay,  the  most 
southern  of  the  inhabited  islands,  is  about  twenty-four 
square  miles  in  extent,  and  contains  nearly  1700  inhabitants, 
most  of  whom  are  employed  in  agriculture  or  in  the  manu- 
facture of  kelp.  Hoy,  on  the  north-west  of  it,  is  probably 
twice  as  large,  but  it  does  not  contain  a third  part  of  the 
inhabitants  ; the  ground  indeed  is  not  nearly  so  fruitful,  the 
greater  part  of  it  being  lofty, d or  covered  with  heath.  Bur- 
ray,  on  the  north  of  South  Ronaldshay,  from  which  it  b 
separated  by  a channel  about  a mile  in  breadth,  produces 
grain,  green  crops  and  good  pastures,  but  it  is  only  three 
souare  miles  in  extent*  Mainland  or  Pomona,  the  largest 
ol  the  Orkneys,  b situated  on  the  north  of  the  last ; it  con- 
tains more  than  two  hundred  square  miles ; it  extends  30 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  in  the  same  island  are  situated 
the  towns  of  Kirkwall  and  Stromness.  Shapinshay  and 
Rousay,  each  about  ten  or  twelve  snuare  miles,  consist 
partly  of  arable,  and  partly  of  pasture  lands.  Still  further 
north  are  Stronsay  and  Eday,  the  former  about  sixteen 
square  miles  in  extent,  the  latter  about  twelve,  and  both  of 
them  containing  a considerable  proportion  of  productive 

very  irregularly  built,  but  8ir  J.  Sinclair  then  proposed  to  fen  a tract 
for  building,  on  the  south  side  of  the  town.  Thu  mo  Castle  stood 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  the  town.  (Sir  J.  Sin- 
clair. StaL  Acc.) — P. 

4 Twenty  decked  vessels  belong  to  the  town.  (Ed.  Ene.  1831.) — P. 

k If,  aa  the  construction  eeema  to  require,  the  writer  means  to  asy 
that  both  theae  island*  are  included  in  the  Shetland  group,  he  haa  con- 
tradicted himself . for  in  the  first  sentence,  he  save,  Fair  Isle  is  24 
miles  eouth  of  that  group,  and  in  the  second,  30  miles  distant  from  iL 
The  following  statements  will  explain  the  matter.  “ Fair- Isle  is  situ- 
ated about  24  mile*  to  the  aouth  of  the  Mainland  in  Shetland,  and 
Foula  about  20  miles  to  the  west,"  (Ed.  Ene.) — “ The  Fair  Isle  (Fora) 
is  30  mile*  distant  from  the  most  northerly  of  the  Orkney  Islands." 
(StaL  Acc.  xiv.) — Farm  or  the  Fair  Isle,  and  Foula  (Fowl*,)  r ula(Fuls) 
or  the  Foul  Isle,  are  isolated  islands,  not  included  in  the  Shetland 
group,  but  politically  dependent  on  it ; Kara  being  included  in  Dun- 
roeeness  parish,  and  Foula,  in  Walls  and  Sandneet  perish,  both  on  the 
Mainland  of  Shetland.  The  terminations  a,  r,  ay,  ry,  in  the  Scottish 


land.  The  former  possesses  two  good  harbours,  and  the 
manufacture  of  kelp  in  the  latter  affords  employment  to 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  Sanday  lies  on  the  north-east, 
and  Westray  on  the  north-west  of  the  two  last/  The  first, 
although  only  nineteen  square  miles  in  extent,  has  a popu- 
lation of  nearly  1900  persons,  being  naturally  productive, 
and  yielding  about  a fifth  part  ot  all  the  kelp  made  in  Ork- 
ney. North  Ronaldshay,  the  most  northern  of  the  Ork- 
neys, lies  about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Sanday,  and  on 
a surface  of  nearly  six  square  miles,  contains  about  550  in- 
habitants. As  the  superficial  extent  of  the  Orkneys  must 
still  be  considered  unknown,  the  relation  between  the  popu- 
lation and  the  surface  cannot  be  determined,  but  it  is  not 
probably  less  than  fifty  persons  to  llie  square  mile. 

The  ancients  were  not  wholly  ignorant  of  these  islands, 
which  appear  to  have  been  the  subject  of  many  errors  anil 
fables,  Pliny  makes  their  number  amount  to  forty,  and 
Solinus  affirms  them  to  be  uninhabitable,  and  covered  with 
reeds.  According  to  Ossian,  they  formed  a powerful  king- 
dom, and  those  who  believe  not  only  in  his  poems,  but  can 
determine  the  period  in  which  the  bard  flourished,  may 
from  that  fact  form  some  notion  of  the  oilier  powerful  king - 
doma  then  established  in  Scotland.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Piets  possessed  them  until  the  subversion  of  their 
kingdom  in  the  year  838.»  From  that  period  until  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  they  were  made  over  to 
Norway,  they  were  under  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland.  They  were  exposed  to  frequent  aggressions 
from  the  Scots,  the  Norwegians  and  the  Danes,  until  the 
marriage  of  James  the  Third  with  Margaret  of  Norway, 
who  obtained  them  as  her  dowry.  The  Orcadians  speak 
English  with  a Scottish  accent ; the  upper  classes  are  pol- 
ished and  hospitable ; the  lower  orders,  although  much 
addicted  to  superstition,  are  bold  and  adventurous,  patient 
of  fatigue  and  inured  to  hardships.  The  exports  are 
oxen,  sheep  and  kelp ; the  imports  are  different  articles  of 
consumption,  and  of  these,  the  most  important  arc  coal 
and  iron. 

Kirkwall  in  the  island  of  Pomona,  the  capital  of  the 
county,  is  small,  dirty  and  ill  built.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  1138  by  Ronwald,  count  of  Norway,*  and 
among  its  antiquities  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress 
and  palace.1  The  cathedral,  which  is  still  entire,  and  used 
as  a parish  church,  is  a fine  Gothic  edifice.  The  harbour 
lies  opposite  a spacious  and  safe  roadstead,  and  is  defended 
by  a fort  that  was  built  by  Cromwell.  An  excellent  port 
is  all  that  is  worthy  of  notice  in  the  small  town  of  Strom- 
ness on  the  southern  side  of  the  same  bland. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Shetland  Islands  are  robust,  well 
made,  and  of  a sun-burnt  or  swarthy  complexion.  Not  less 

Island*,  are  the  Danish,  «,  island.  Fan  (Dan.  Faarire)  it  Sheep 
laland,  and  Fula  (Dan.  Fuglae],  Bird  Island. — F. 

« Holm  is  a Danish  word,  signifying  islet. — P. 

4 Hoy  (Dan.  Aoi-dr,  high-island)  contains  a mountain  group  of  three 
summit*;  the  highest,  1000  feet  high.  Three  mountains  coo*i*t  of 
sandstone,  a formation  which  includes  the  whole  of  the  Orkney*,  ex- 
cept a small  tract  of  granite,  of  litUe  elevation,  at  Stromness,  in  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  Mainland. — P. 

* It  is  four  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  taro  broad.  (Gen.  Rep.) — P. 

* Rather  of  Eday. — P. 

* The  Pictiah  kingdom  wo*  subverted  by  Kenneth  II.  in  843. — P. 

k The  cathedral  was  founded  by  Rognvald  (Ronald,)  Count  (Earl- 
Dan.  Jarl)  of  Orkney,  in  1138.  (StaL  Acc.  Tii.  Ed.  Enc.) — Rognvaid 
was  a Norwegian,  the  father  of  llnlf  (Rollo),  conqueror  of  Normandy, 
and  the  first  Earl  (jarl)  of  Orkney.— P. 

1 The  Castle  of  Kirkwall  (founded  by  Henry  St.  Clair,  the  first  Earl 
of  the  Sinclair  family,  near  the  close  of  the  14th  century,)  the  Earl'* 
Palace,  and  the  Bishop'*  Palace. — P . 
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hospitable  than  their  neighbours  the  Orcadians,  they  are 
equally  bold  and  regardless  of  danger.  It  is  customary 
for  them  to  marry  early,  and  nothing  is  more  rare  than 
celibacy.  A small  hut,  one  or  two  blankets,  a single  cow, 
a pot  to  boil  provisions,  and  a spade  to  labour  the  ground, 
make  up  the  most  valuable  property  of  many  who  enter 
into  the  married  state.  The  language/  laws,  dress,  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  are  the  same  as  in  the 
north  of  Scotland.  The  number  of  islands  is  86,  but  more 
than  a half  of  them  are  not  inhabited.  The  most  impor- 
tant are  the  Mainland,  Yell,  Unst,  Whabay,  Bressay,  Bur- 

* The  language  of  tha  Shetland  and  Orkney  Inlands  and  of  Caith- 
ness was  originally  Norse.  It  is  now  English,  with  provincial  pe- 
culiarities, which  in  Shetland  particularly,  are  said  to  nave  liUle  re- 
semblance to  tha  Scotch  dialect  The  names  of  places  art  mostly  of 
Norse  origin. — P. 
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ray,  House/  Fetlar,  Mickle  and  Little  Roe,  Skerries*  and 

IN’ oss. 

Lerwick  and  Scalloway,  the  only  towns,  are  both  of  them 
situated  in  Mainland.  The  first  is  a place  of  rendezvous 
for  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  wbale-fisnery,  and  the  second 
is  provided  with  a commodious  harbour.  The  origin 
of  these  islanders  has  given  rise  to  different  conjec- 
tures ; it  appears,  however,  that  they  arc  sprung  from  a 
Norwegian  colony.  Their  small  archipelago  and  the 
Orkneys  were  annexed  at  the  same  period  to  U»e  Scot- 
tish crown. 


b Barmy  and  House  axe  parallel  to  each  other,  and  are  connected 
by  a bridge.— P. 

• The  Out  Skerries — a duster  of  ioleta  and  rocke,  at  some  distance 
to  the  cast  of  the  Mainland.  They  are  the  easternmost  of  the  irroup, 
as  Unst  is  the  most  northern  (and  the  moot  northern  part  of  the  British 
Home  Dominions— 60°  52'  N.}— P. 
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Europe  Continued . — Description  of  Ireland. — Bounda- 
ries.— Nature  of  the  Country. — Harbours. — Divers. 

— Islands,  i(C. 

The  undeviating  progress  of  civilization  towards  the 
west  has  gradually  brought  Ireland  into  historical  noto- 
riety. Scarcely  known  but  by  name  to  the  writers  of 
classic  antiquity,  seldom  noticed  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity  except  as  a place  of  refuge  from  persecu- 
tion, and,  even  at  a later  period,  cited  chiefly  in  the  I 
annals  of  ecclesiastical  literature,  its  central  position  in  I 
one  of  the  main  circuits  of  commercial  activity,  and  its  i 
connexion  with  the  greatest  maritime  power  in  the 
world,  have  latterly  invested  it  with  a character  of  im- 
portance sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  an  enlarged  share  of  ! 
attention.  The  many  peculiarities  of  its  physical  and 
political  constitution  will  amply  repay  the  inquirer  for  ; 
the  time  and  labour  of  investigation. 

The  island  of  Ireland,  the  second  in  magnitude  of  j 
those  considered  as  belonging  to  Europe,  is  situated  to 
the  north-west  of  that  continent,  and  due  west  of  the  i; 
larger  island  of  Great  Britain,  between  the  latitudes  of 
51°  26'  and  55°  2 O'  north,  and  the  longitudes  of  5°  28' 
and  10°  27'  west.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  surrounds  it  on 
all  sides  but  the  eastern,  on  which  it  is  separated  from 
the  island  just  mentioned  by  a confined  arm  of  the  sea, 
of  which  the  southern  extremity  is  known  by  the  name 
of  St.  George's  Channel,  the  centre  expands  into  the 
Irish  Sea,  and  the  northern  part  is  again  contracted  into 
the  narrow  strait  of  the  Northern  passage.*  Its  geo- 
graphical position  gives  it  great  commercial  advantages. 
An  uninterrupted  expanse  of  sea  admits  an  easy  com- 
munication with  the  northern  regions  of  Europe,1*  the 
north-west  of  Africa,  and  the  entire  line  of  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  transatlantic  continent  as  far  south  as  the 
empire  of  Brazil,  including  the  whole  of  the  West  Indian  , 
archipelago  ; the  numerous  and  spacious  gulfs  and  har- 
bours by  which  its  western  and  southern  coasts  are  in-  ( 
denied,  afford  a safe  refuge  from  all  those  quarters  to  | 
the  vessels  which  the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds,  and  [ 
the  influence  of  the  great  gulf  stream,  necessarily  impel  j 
upon  its  coasts  in  their  progress  to  any  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  while  its  proximity  to  all  the  great  j 
continental  emporiums  of  commerce,  presents  an  equally 
commodious  vent  for  its  natural  productions,  or  its  im- 
ported  commodities.  These  great  advantages  will  be  ' 


still  more  clearly  percentible  from  an  enlarged  descrip- 
tion of  the  principal  features  of  the  country;  and,  as 
from  its  insulated  situation,  those  connected  with  its 
maritime  position  must  be  considered  as  the  most  im- 
portant, the  investigation  will  best  be  commenced  by  an 
examination  of  the  local  peculiarities  of  its  several  bays, 
harbours,  and  other  naval  stations,  as  they  would  present 
themselves  to  an  inquirer  in  a circumnavigation  of  the 
island  made  for  this  special  object. 

Commencing  with  Dublin,  as  well  because  this  city  is 
the  metropolis  of  the  island,  as  because,  in  consequence 
of  the  progress  of  steam  navigation,  it  has  become  a 
great  focus  of  communication  with  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Great  Britain — Dublin  Bay  is  formed  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Liffey,  a river  of  little  importance  beyond 
what  it  derives  from  the  city  seated  upon  its  hanks:  the 
hay,  open  to  the  east,  is  confined  on  its  northern  side  by 
the  billy  peninsula  of  Howth,  while  to  the  south  it  is 
Itounded  by  a low  ami  undulating  shore  extending  to  the 
Killiney  hills  that  form  its  southern  extremity.  Its  ex- 
tent across  the  mouth  is  eight  miles,  and  its  inland  depth 
about  nine.  The  passage  of  large  vessels  to  the  quays 
of  Dublin  is  prevented  by  a bar  at  the  river's  mouth, 
over  which  the  depth  of  water  at  high  spring  tides  is 
but  sixteen  feet.  To  remedy  this  defect  of  nature,  re- 
course has  been  unavailingly  had  to  art.  A wall  has  been 
built  on  each  side  of  the  river  so  as  to  confine  its  waters, 
by  preventing  them  from  spreading  over  the  adjacent 
low  lands,  in  the  hope  of  thus  diminishing  the  bar  by  the 
increased  impulse  of  an  accumulated  l>ody  of  water. 
The  wall  on  the  northern  side  is  of  small  extent ; that 
to  the  south  projects  in  the  form  of  a broad  carriage 
road  upwards  of  a mile  into  the  sea,  where  its  termina- 
tion is  marked  by  a fort  used  as  a depot  for  heavy  guns 
and  other  military  stores.  A massive  pier  ol  solid  ma- 
sonry is  carried  out  from  this  spot  nearly  two  miles  fur- 
ther, where  it  is  terminated  by  a light-house.* 

Experience  having  at  length  led  to  a conviction  of  the 
impossibility  of  removing  the  natural  impediments  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river  that  preclude  the  hope  of  rendering 
it  a place  of  resort  for  vessels  of  heavy  burden,  the 
formation  of  a safely  harbour  in  the  vicinity  suggested 
itself.  A position  on  the  north  of  the  promontory  of 
Howth  was  selected  but,  after  the  expenditure  of  near- 
ly a million  sterling,  the  harbour  has  been  found  to  be  ill 


• North  Channel. — P.  | Block-house  ; thence  feet  (nearly  two  miles),  $5  feet  wide  at  the 

k Rather  the  western,  particularly  France,  Bpain  and  Portugal, an  the  ; top,  in  the  Light-house.  (Ed.  Enc.)— 7*. 

•outh.— P.  i,  ‘‘  Howth  harbour. 

* It  extends  TPCW  feet  (more  than  1&  mile,)  40  feet  yride,  to  the  || 
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adapted  for  its  intended  object,  and  is  now  used  solely 
as  a station  for  the  packets  which  ply  between  Dublin 
and  Holyhead,  anti  as  an  occasional  shelter  for  the 
neighbouring  fishing  craft.  Another  situation  was  then 
chosen.  A safety  harbour  has  been  nearly  completed  on 
the  southern  shore,  to  the  west  of  the  killincy  hills,  at 
Dunleary,  now  called  Kingstown,  as  being  the  place 
whence  tho  late  king  embarked  on  leaving  Ireland.  The 
harbour  is  formed  by  two  piers  extending  into  the  sea 
and  gradually  approaching  at  their  outer  extremities  : it 
has  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  vessels  of  large  size,  and 
is  already  the  place  to  which  ships  of  this  description 
steer,  when  either  their  commercial  engagements  or  stress 
of  weather  direct  them  to  Dublin. 

Upon  quitting  Kingstown  harbour  and  proceeding 
southwards  from  Dublin  Hay  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Leinster,  the  small  and  uninhabited  island  of  Dalkey* 

firescnls  itself,  remarkable  for  little  more  than  the  recol- 
ections of  times  long  past,  when  it  formed  the  outer 
side  of  a port  at  which  the  chief  governors  of  the  country 
frequently  landed  and  embarked,  and  where  merchants 
deposited  their  cargoes  intended  for  the  Dublin  market. 
The  traces  of  its  former  importance  are  still  discernible 
on  the  adjoining  mainland  in  the  ruins  of  several  castles, 
which  served  as  places  of  storage  for  securing  the  prop- 
erty deposited  in  them  from  the  incursions  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  of  native  Irish  who  inhabited  the  Wicklow 
mountains.  The  only  harbours  between  those  of  Dub- 
lin and  Wexford  are  at  Wicklow  and  Arklow,  suited 
merely  for  small  craft.  That  of  Wexford,  though  spa- 
cious and  deep,  is  obstructed  by  a bar  at  its  entrance,  on 
which  there  is  at  times  not  more  than  seven  feet  water: 
it  is  also  rendered  unsafe  by  several  shifting  sand-banks. 
The  navigation  through  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
channel  is  peculiarly  hazardous  to  strangers  on  account 
of  the  shoals  which  lie  along  the  coast,  although  due 
rccaution  has  been  taken  to  warn  them  of  the  danger 
y floating  lights  placed  at  each  extremity  ; tho  northern 
is  called  the  Kish,1*  the  southern  the  Star  light.  The 
port  of  Wicklow  is  also  marked  by  two  light-houses. 

On  turning  southward  by  Carnsorc  Point,  which  also 
is  marked  by  a light-house  far  out  at  sea  on  the  Tuscar 
rock,  the  Saltees  become  visible,  two  uninhabited  islands, 
near  which  some  concealed  rocks  and  shoals  are  also 
indicated  by  a floating  light.  Beyond  these  a few  small 
islets  present  themselves,  fit  only  for  fishing  stations. 
Among  them  the  estuary  of  the  river  Baunow  may 
be  noticed  as  being  the  spot  where  the  little  band  of 
Cambrian  English, c by  their  successful  invasion,  laid 
the  foundation  of  a total  change  of  the  political  destinies 
of  the  country. 

The  first  harbour  of  importance  on  the  southern  coast 
is  that  of  Waterford,  being  in  fact  an  estuary  formed  by 
the  three  great  rivers,  Suir,  Nore  and  Barrow ; it  is  of 

* Dalkey  I viand  lift*  off  Dalkey  Point,  the  aoulhem  limit  of  Dublin 
Bay.  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a narrow  channel,  called 
Dalkev  Sound,  in  which  there  is  rood  anchorage.  (Malham 's  Nay. 
Gaz)— P. 

6 Kish  bank  floating  light,  moored  off  Dublin  Bay — a Teasel  carry- 
ing three  lanterns.  (Ed.  Enc.)— P. 

* Robert  Filxsiephen,  with  3110  followers,  from  8.  Wales.  He  was 
constable  of  Abertriri  (Cardigan.)  then  occupied  by  Henry  11. — P, 
u Waterford  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Suir,  which  joins  the  Harrow 
and  the  Nore  below  the  town.— P. 

• Dunganran  Bay. 

r Youghnl  Bay  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blackwater.— P. 


sufficient  depth  to  admit  large  vessels  to  discharge  their 
cargoes  at  the  nuay  of  Waterford  city.4  Within  this 
estuary  is  also  the  harbour  of  Dunmorc,  formed  arti* 
ficially  at  considerable  expense  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  commercial  intercourse  between  this  part  of 
Ireland  and  Bristol,  which  is  regularly  maintained  by 
means  of  steam-vessels : it  is  likewise  the  station  for  the 
post-office  packets  that  ply  to  M ilford- Ha ven.  The 

pier  extends  700  yards  from  the  cliff  in  four  fathoms  at 
low  water,  enclosing  an  area  of  six  acres.  Vessels  of 
! fifteen  feet  draft  may  lie  afloat  here  at  all  times. 

Tramore  Bay,  further  west,  though  sufficiently  capa- 
cious for  a large  fleet,  is  cautiously  avoided  by  sailors. 
The  similarity  of  its  entrance  to  that  of  Waterford  often 
deludes  the  inexperienced  mariner,  who,  when  too  late, 
finds  himself  locked  up  in  a situation  whence  egress  is 
nearly  impossible,  and  safety  as  nearly  hopeless  from  the 
total  want  of  places  of  shelter  for  large  ships. 

Dungarvan  Bay,*  though  extensive,  is  too  shallow  for 
large  vessels ; it  is  therefore  little  more  than  a fishing 
station.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Yougbal/  the  next 
in  succession,  the  entrance  of  which  is  likewise  impeded 
i by  a bar,  having  on  it  only  five  feet  water  at  low,  and  but 
thirteen  at  high  water  neaps.  Ballycotton  Bay  is 
wholly  unsheltered,  and  is  distinguished  by  two  small 
uninhabited  islands  at  its  entrance. 

Next  in  succession  westward,  and  among  tho  most 
important  in  size  and  value,  is  Cork  harbour,  whose 
narrow  entrance,  guarded  on  each  side  by  heavy  bat- 
teries, expands  into  a magnificent  and  deep  basin  in  which 
a numerous  fleet  may  set  at  defiance  the  fury  of  the 
elements  in  their  most  tempestuous  mood.  The  entrance 
is  further  marked  by  a brilliant  light  on  Roche's  tower 
at  the  eastern  side.*  Within  the  harbour  are  three 
islands.  On  Great  Island,  the  largest  of  them,  consti- 
tuting a parish  in  itself,  and  containing  a population  of 
9400  souls,  is  built  the  town  of  Cove,h  the  great  mer- 
cantile emporium  of  Cork;  for,  while  ships  of  ever)' 
size  can  discharge  here,  none  drawing  more  than  ten  or 
eleven  feet  water  can  proceed  as  far  as  the  city  of  Cork, 
which  lies  several  miles  inland  on  the  river  Lee.1  Spike 
Island  and  Hawlbowling,k  the  two  others,  arc  used  as 
> naval  depositories,  for  which  purjiose  they  have  been 
I fortified  at  a very  great  expense.1 

The  next  harbour  of  note  is  that  of  Kinsale.*  Ves- 
; sels  of  every  size  may  lie  in  safety  within  it,  although 
; there  is  a bar  at  the  entrance  with  but  twelve  feet  water 
I at  low  spring-tides.  This  harbour  is  marked  by  a large 
| light  at  the  entrance,  while  a smaller  in  the  interior  in- 
j dicates  the  place  of  anchorage  for  large  vessels  within.* 
Cloghnakilty*  and  Castlehaven  harbours  are  fit  for  small 
vessels  only  ; the  former  contains  lnchidony  island,  hav- 
ing a population  of  2090  souls.  The  harbour  of  Haiti- 
i more  affords  protection  for  ships  of  every  size,  and  is 

* Cork  Harbour,  or  Roche's  Point  light-houec— one  stationary  light, 
with  rod  coloured  shades  to  seaward.  (Ed.  Enc-) — P. 

h lT*ually  called  the  Cove  of  Cork. — P. 

1 The  hay  or  harbour  is  7 or  8 miles  below  the  city.  (Ed.  Enc.N — P. 

k Haul  Bowling  Inland.  (Malham.) — P. 

1 The  fortifications  on  Spike  Island  are  said  to  have  cost  a million 
sterling.  (Ed.  Enc.)— P. 

" Kinsale  Harbour  is  at  the  month  of  the  Bandon. — P. 

“ There  is  a light-house  at  Charles’  Fort,  which  defends  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour,  and  another  on  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  about 
five  miles  south.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

• Clonakilty  Harbour.  (Bell.) — Clonekilly  Bay,  (Malham)— P 
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easy  of  access  to  vessels  bound  either  eastward  or  west- 
ward, as  there  are  from  twelve  to  nineteen  fathoms  water 
at  the  entrance.  The  Island  of  Cape  Clear  or  Clare  Island 
contributes  much  to  ensure  the  safety  of  vessels  which  take 
advantage  of  this  port.  The  island  was  once  considered  to 
be  a cape  on  the  mainland,  and  as  such  was  marked  as 
being  the  most  southern  point  of  Ireland  ;*  but  incorrectly, 
for  it  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  sound  or  chan- 
nel of  Gaskcnane,  which  is  about  seven  miles  across. 
Caj  x)  Clear  Island  measures  five  miles  from  north-east  to 
south-west : it  is  a parish  within  itself,  maintaining  a popu- 
lation of  836  souls.  Several  singular  peculiarities  con- 
nected with  it  are  worthy  of  notice.  It  rises  high  above 
the  surrounding  ocean,  encompassed  with  inaccessible  dills, 
excepting  only  where  two  small  inlets  serving  for  harbours, 
nearly  intersect  it  from  north  to  south.  Nature  lias  been 
peculiarly  bountiful  to  its  inhabitants,  by  providing  them 
with  a small  but  perennial  fresh-water  lake,  endowed  with 
the  peculiar  quality  of  purifying  in  a few  days  any  thing 
thrown  into  it:  casks  which  had  contained  train  oil,  after 
lying  in  it  a short  time,  have  been  rendered  fit  to  hold  milk. 
The  natives  were  remarkable  for  size  and  strength.  The  > 
thigh-bone  of  one  of  UieOVDriscol  family,  which  long  claim- 
ed the  superiority  here,  is  still  preserved,  and  luts  been  pro- 
nounced to  belong  to  a man  at  least  seven  feet  high.  Fill- 
ing is  the  sole  occupation  of  the  people.  The  men  go  out  to 
sea  in  open  boats  on  Tuesdays  to  the  distance  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  leagues,  guiding  their  venturous  course  by 
the  stars  ; returning  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  they  transfer  , 
the  whole  of  their  cargoes  to  the  women,  on  whom  de- 
volve not  only  the  subsequent  labours  of  curing  and  dis- 
posing of  the  fish,  but  all  the  processes  of  agricultural 
industry.  Formerly,  and  even  within  the  last  half  century,  • 
the  islanders  elected  a king  from  among  themselves,  to 
whose  decisions,  regulated  by  a code  of  laws  handed  down 
by  tradition,  unqualified  obedience  was  conceded.  But 
the  late  era  of  political  revolutions,  amongst  otlier  changes, 
lias  swept  away  the  dynasty  of  the  monarchs  of  Clear 
Island.  The  regal  title  is  no  longer  known  ; the  regal  au- 
thority no  longer  recognised ; and  of  the  whole  code  of 
laws  concocted  by  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  islanders,  ; 
nothing  now  remains  but  a few  isolated  customs.  By  one  j 
of  these,  strangers  are  prohibited  from  settling  in  the  island  ; 
by  another,  otfences  of  a deep  dye  are  punished  by  ex- 
portation from  it.  Between  Clear  Island  and  the  mainland 
is  Sherkin  Island, b close  to  the  shore. 

The  coast  between  Baltimore  and  Dunmnnus  Bay  is 
marked  by  a number  of  islands,  most  of  which,  though  ( 
small,  are  inhabited,  but,  from  their  vicinity  to  the  main-  , 
land,  and  the  consequent  frequency  of  intercourse  with 
strangers,  their  residents  are  not  noted  for  those  peculiar!-  ' 
ties  of  character  or  manners  that  mark  the  lmrdy  islanders 
of  Cape  Clear.  Within  this  space  is  Crookhaven,  a fine  ! 
harbour,  though  narrow,  with  water  sufficiently  deep  for 
large  ships,  and  always  tranquil  except  during  eastern  gales. 

» Cape  Clear  iff  on  an  inland  of  the  same  name,  and  forma  the  most  1 
southern  point  of  Ireland.  (Ed.  Enc.) — Geographers,  in  calling  it  " 
the  nio«t  wiuthenl  point  of  Ireland,  do  not  consider  it  a part  of 
the  mainland,  but  the  most  southern  point  of  land  dependent  on  Ire-  • 
land  Fastuet  Hock  iff,  however,  about  two  leagues  VV.  by  S.  of  it. — P. 

b Initdierkin  (Malinin} — on  the  north-east, near  Baltimore  Point. — 
/nis  (Welsh,  lays)  is  a Gaelic  word  signifying  island.  Prefixed  to 
names  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  it  is  spelt  variously,  viz.  Inis,  Innis,  1 
liiish,  Inch,  Eriis,  Ennis.  Emms  iff  still  used  in  the  Welsh  : hut  in  pres*  I 
ent  use.  the  Gaelic  dialects  nave  adopted  the  English  word  iaiand  ]| 
(Ir.  oilrun.  Sc.  rUran,  M.  «Mm.) — P. 

* Mizen  Head  is  the  south-west  point  of  the  mainland  of  Ireland. — P. 


Passing  by  Brow  Head,  the  most  southern  point  of  Iro- 
land,  and  Mizen  Head,*  supposed  to  be  the  A otium  pro- 
montorium  of  Ptolemy,'1  Dunmanus  Bay  presents  itself, 
having  deep  water  and  good  anchorage,  yet  but  little  fre- 
quented, except  by  small  vessels,  as  being  exposed  to  the 
western  gales,  which  here  are  very  prevalent.  To  the 
north  of  this  is  Ban  try  Bay,  large,  safe  and  commodious 
for  every  kind  of  shipping ; the  stream  of  tide  is  scarcely 
felt  in  it ; the  water  is  deep  almost  close  to  the  shore  on 
both  sides,  nor  are  there  any  rocks  from  which  danger  can 
be  apprehended.  At  its  north-eastern  extremity  is  Whiddy 
Island ; in  its  western  part  are  GlengarifT,  a small  port,  and 
Berehaven,  a fine  and  safe  harbour,  well  sheltered  by 
Bere  Island,  which  lies  contiguous  to  it.*  Both  theso 
island/  are  inhabited ; the  former  containing  a population 
of  690,  the  latter  of  2110  souls.  This  bay  is  celebrated 
in  the  most  ancient  period  of  Irish  history,  as  tlic  place 
where  the  Milesian  colony  landed,  ami  in  modem  times 
not  less  so,  as  the  point  to  w hich  the  French  licet  directed 
its  course,  for  the  purpose  of  invasion,  in  the  winter  of 
179G.« 

At  Durscy  Island  the  coast  assumes  a more  decidedly 
northern  direction.  On  passing  it,  are  the  bays  of  Bally- 
doiiaghan  and  Quolagh,  both  w ith  deep  water,  yet  little  fre- 
quented on  account  of  their  numerous  rocks.  In  Kenmare 
River,  a large  estuary,  with  abundance  of  water  and  sum 
anchorage,  arc  the  harbours  of  Ardgrame  and  Kiluiickalog, 
each  suited  to  the  reception  of  large  ships. 

Ballinskelig  Bay*  has  the  Skelig  Islands  at  its  northern 
extremity.1  These  are  merely  barren  uninhabited  rocks, 
the  largest  marked  by  a light-house ; yet  they  are  of  his- 
toric, or  rather  of  romantic  notoriety.  The  ancient  tradi- 
tions of  the  country  record  the  death  of  one  of  the  sons  of 
Milesius,  by  drowning,  near  them.  They  are  much  fro 
quented  by  gannets.  It  is  even  said  that  they  arc  the  only 
places  on  the  Irish  coast  on  which  these  birds  light  to  lay 
their  eggs.  The  fact,  if  true,  may  serve  to  explain  an  old 
tradition  recorded  by  Keating,  the  Irish  historian,  con- 
cerning them,  which  slates  that  a certain  attractive  quality 
in  the  soil  draws  down  the  birds  that  attempt  to  fly  over 
them. 

The  sound  between  Vulenlia  Island  and  the  mainland  of 
Kerry  forms  a deep  and  safe  harbour,  which  has  plenty 
water,  and  is  well  sheltered.  The  island  itself  is  about 
nine  miles  long,  and  has  a population  of  2130  souls,  the 
greatest  proportion  of  whom  exist  in  a state  of  extreme 
poverty. 

In  Dingle  Bay,  which  includes  the  harbours  of  Castle- 
main,  Ventry  and  Dingle,  a vessel  may  anchor  in  any  part 
within  a mile  of  the  shore,  which  is  steep  on  every  side. 
To  the  north  of  this  bay  arc  the  Blasquet  or  Ferriter 
Islands,  twelve  in ’number;  most  of  them  are  merely  bar- 
ren rocks.  A vessel  of  the  Spanish  armada  of  1000  tons 
burden  foundered  here,  and  but  two  of  the  crew  were 
saved.* 

J Some  hare  supposed  Cap*  Clear  to  he  the  Xntiam  of  Ptolemy* — P. 

* Beerhaven  and  Beer  Inland.  (Malham.j  Bearharen  and  Bear 
Inland.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P 

'Whiddy  Inland  and  Bere  Inland.— P. 

* Tlie  French  fleet  anchored  in  Ban  try  Bay,  Dec.  24th,  1796.— r. 

k RtiHvnaxkellig  Bay.  (Bell) — P. 

* The  Skcligs,  Skellig*  or  She  (locks  are  three  large  rocks,  west  of 
the  entrance  nf  BallvnimkeUig  Hay.  and  S.  W.  of  Valentin  Island, 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  mainland.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

k Dunmore  Head  i*  the  west  point  of  the  peninunln  of  Dingle,  as 
well  aa  of  Europe  ; off  it  lie  the  Blasquet  Islands.  (Ed.  Enc.) — r- 
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Smerwick  Bay,*  although  open  to  the  north  and  north- 
west, affords  good  shelter  lor  large  vessels.  The  Spaniards 
built  a fort  here  during  the  wars  in  Elizabeth’s  reign  ; it 
was  ultimately  taken  by  the  English,  and  all  the  Spaniards 
in  the  garrison,  except  the  officers,  were  slaughtered  in 
cold  blood.  Tralee  Bay  also  admits  vessels  of  large 
tonnage. 

The  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  eight  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  extending  many  miles  inland,  lies  between 
Kerry  Head  and  Loop  Head,  on  the  latter  of  which  there 
is  a light-house.  Vessels  of  large  tonnage  can  proceed  up 
it  as  far  as  Limerick.  Besides  this  principal  port  there  are 
numerous  inlets  on  each  side,  affording  shelter  for  smaller 
vessels,  and  commercial  advantages  to  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts. Among  the  many  islets  with  which  this  estuary 
abound?,  that  of  Inniscattery  is  peculiarly  celebrated  in 
monastic  records,  on  account  of  being  the  chosen  residence 
of  St.  Senanus,  and  for  the  exclusion  of  women  from  its 
hallowed  precincts. 

The  shores  between  Loop  Head  and  Galway  Bay  are  I 
chiefly  comprehended  within  Mai  bay,  justly  so  named,  for 
a vessel  driven  into  it  by  stress  of  weather,  has  but  little 
chance  of  escaping  shipwreck. 

The  entrance  of  the  magnificent  bay  of  Galway  is  shel- 
tered by  the  islands  of  Arran ,b  on  both  rides  of  which  am-  i 
le  scope  is  afforded  for  the  admission  of  vessels  of  every 
escription,  but  the  prevalence  of  western  winds  rendered 
egressat  limes  extremely  difficult,  until  this  check  to  its  nau- 
tical utility  was  removed  by  the  application  of  steam  power. 
Like  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  it  lias  many  liavens  or  in- 
lets in  its  interior  adequate  to  the  accommodation  of  smaller 
vessels.  The  islands  of  Arran  are  three : Arranmore,  Inis- 
main  and  Inishere.  The  ruins  of  ancient  structures  still 
existing  on  them,  particularly  on  the  largest,  afford  reason- 
able confirmation  of  the  traditional  opinion  that  these  islands 
were  the  chosen  seats  of  superstitious  ceremonies  before  the 
introduction  of  Christianity-  During  the  invasions  of  the 
Danes,  they  suffered  much  from  the  piratical  assaults  of 
these  marauders,  and  even  so  lately  as  the  period  of  the 
civil  wars  that  desolated  Ireland  in  1641,'  they  were  deemed 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  the  subject  of  a special  capitu- 
lation by  which  they  were  surrendered  to  the  parliamenta- 
ry forces.  The  population  of  the  islands  is  as  follows:  Ar- 
ranmore 2276,  Inismain  386,  and  Inishere  417.  The  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  employed  in  fishing,  but  there  are  in 
them  several  landholders  in  easy  circumstances. 

Cashin  Bay,  Kilkccran  Bay,d  Birterbuy  Bay,“  and 
Roundstone  Bay,  which  succeed  each  other  closely  on  the 
west  of  Galway  Bay,  are  each  capable  of  sheltering  the 
largest  ships,  and  are  the  only  good  harbours  for  such  ves- 
sels along  the  north-western  coast  from  the  Shannon  to 
Lough  Swilly.  Roundsman  Bay  would  contain  and  shelter 
the  whole  nnvv  of  England. 

The  line  of  coast  lienee  to  Clew  Bay  consists  of  indenta- 
tions suited  to  accommodate  ships  of  moderate  burden. 
The  principal  are  named  Ardbean,  Clifden,  Kingstown, 
Cleggan,  Ballynakill,  and  Killery.  Along  die  coast  are  the 
islands  of  Inishark,  Innishofin  and  Imristurk,  containing  re- 
spectively 130,  1050,  and  456  souls. 

a Corrupted  from  8t.  Mary  Wick  Bay.  (Ed.  Enc^ — P. 

b South  Arran  Inland*,  or  South  T*lea  of  Arran. — P. 

* The  civil  war,  or  rather  rebellion,  which  commenced  in  Oct.  1641, 
and  was  repressed  by  Cromwell  in  11m1-2.— P. 

J Kilkerran  Bay.  (Bell.)— P. 

• Botterby  Bay.  (Malham.)  Butterby  Bay.  (Ed.  Enc.>— P. 


Clew  Bay  is  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  miles  long  and 
about  seven  broad  ; its  entrance  is  protected  for  about  one 
third  of  its  breadth  by  Clare  Island  ; its  interior  is  occupied 
by  a collection  of  small  islets  more  than  100  in  number, 
among  which,  and  in  the  adjoining  creeks  and  islets  of  the 
mainland,  is  a variety  of  safe  roadsteads  and  harbours.  Ver- 
bal description,  without  the  aid  of  a chart,  would  be  wholly 
inadequate  to  convey  a satisfactory  idea  of  those  valuable 
harbours.  The  average  depth  of  water  throughout  the 
bay  is  fifteen  fathoms.  The  chief  ports  in  the  interior  are 
Newport  and  Westport,  both  places  of  late  formation  aud  of 
rapidly  increasing  wealth.  The  islands  and  channels  near 
the  latier  are  screened  from  the  violence  of  the  sea  by  a 
very  singular  natural  breakwater  of  shingle  and  bowlder- 
stones,  which,  with  little  interruption,  extends  nearly  to 
Newport.  In  tins  line  of  beach  are  six  openings,  the  most 
important  of  which,  as  forming  the  main  channel,  is  marked 
by  a light-house  built  and  maintained  wholly  at  the  expense 
! of  the  proprietor  of  the  surrounding  lands. 

The  island  of  Achil,  or  Eagle  Island,  so  named  from  the 
great  resort  of  eagles  to  it,  divides  Clew  Bay  from  Blacksod 
Bay,  and  is  the  largest  on  the  Irish  coast.  It  contains  an 
area  of  22,000  acres,  and  is  inhabited  by  a population  of 
3880  souls,  who  procure  a wretched  and  precarious  subsist- 
ence from  the  herring  fishery.  The  land  is  hilly,  with  little 
arable  ground,  but  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  fattening  of 
sheep.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a narrow  gut 
so  shallow  at  one  part  as  to  be  easily  crossed  on  foot  at 
low  water. 

Blacksod  Bav  has  water  sufficient,  and  tolerable  shelter 
for  any  ship.  North  of  it  are  the  small  islands  of  EnnLkca/ 
i and  still  further,  that  of  Eagle  Island,  whence  the  coast, 
taking  a new  direction,  trends  due  east  by  Broadhaven  and 
Killala  Bay  to  Sligo  harbour.  Broadhaven  has  depth  of 
water  but  not  scope  sufficient  for  any  number  of  large  ves- 
sels ; Killala  Bay  is  hatred  by  a bank  covered  by  not  more 
than  four  feet  water  at  low  spring  tides.  A small  body  of 
French  landed  here  without  opposition  in  the  autumn  of 
t 1798.*  Sligo  Bay  is  about  five  miles  across  at  its  mouth, 
and  as  much  inland  ; it  branches  into  three  inlets,  of  which 
i the  only  one  of  importance  is  that  leading  to  Sligo,  where 
a vessel  will  float  in  ten  feet  at  high  water. 

Donegal  Bay  is  of  great  extent,  containing  within  it  sev- 
eral harbours,  Die  principal  of  which  are  Ballyshannon  on 
the  south,  the  entrance  to  which  is  dangerous,  and  Done- 
gal, Inver  and  Killibegs  on  the  northern  side  ; of  these  tbe 
last  named  only  is  fit  for  large  vessels.  Although  the  coast 
of  Donegal,  hence  to  Lough  Swilly,  forms  a succession  of 
creeks,  none  of  them  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  invite 
partial lar  notice.  Off  the  coast  are  many  islands,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  are  North  Arranmore ,h  on  which  is  a 
light-houso,  Inismadun  or  Rutland,  Croit  Island  and  Tory 
Island.  This  last  named  island  is  ten  miles  off  the  coast. 
It  is  not  more  than  three  miles  long  by  one  broad,  and  main- 
tains 300  inhabitants,  who  live  in  the  most  simple  state. 
They  choose  their  own  chief  judge,  and  yield  implicit  obe- 
dience to  bis  mandate,  issued  from  a scat  of  turf.  So  little 
intercourse  have  the  natives  with  the  mainland,  that  of  a 
boat’s  crew  of  seven  or  eight  men,  who  were  driven  on  the 

t North  and  South  Iniahkea.  (Bell.)— P. 

c A body  of  900  men,  under  the  command  of  General  Humbert — 
Aug.  22.  ftOBr-P. 

h North  Arran  more  (Great  Arran)  i*  the  Urgent  of  a group,  called 
the  North  l«le>  of  Arran. — P. 
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shore  bv  stress  of  weather,  not  one  had  been  in  Ireland  be- 
fore. The  appearance  of  the  trees  astonished  them,  and 
they  collected  small  branches  and  leaves  to  exhibit  to  their 
friends  on  their  return. 

After  passing  Horn  Head,  which  takes  its  name  from  two 
sharp  projections  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff.  Sheen  Bay* 
presents  itself.  It  is  much  exposed  to  the  north  anti  north- 
western blasts,  but  the  largest  ships  may  ride  in  Dunfanaghy 
Bay  in  it.  Mulroy  Bay,  the  next  in  succession,  also  admits 
vessels  of  every  description,  but  the  difficulty  of  entrance 
deters  many  from  trying  the  experiment. 

Lough  Swilly  and  Lough  Foyle,  which  succeed  one 
another  on  the  Donegal  coast,  arc  the  finest  harbours  on 
the  northern  shores  of  Ireland.  It  mav  here  be  men- 
tioned, that  in  Ireland  the  name  of  loUgkt  ns  in  Scotland 
that  of  /oeA,b  is  not  confined  to  inland  sheets  of  water  whol- 
ly detached  from  the  main  ocean,  but  is  applied,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  to  such  indentations  of  the  sea  as  have 
narrow  mouths,  and  trench  deeply  into  the  land.  Such  is 
peculiarly  the  case  with  Lough  Swilly.  Jt  penetrates  twen- 
ty-five miles  into  the  interior,  branching  out  into  several  lesser 
bays.  In  its  centre  is  the  large  island  of  Inch,  containing 
1091  inhabitants. 

The  form  of  Lough  Foyle,  which  lies  between  the  coun- 
ties of  Donegal  and  Derry,*  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
Lough  Swilly.  The  city  of  Londonderry  is  situated  at  its 
southern  extremity,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Foyle.  Off 
Malin  Head  is  the  island  of  Ennistrahul,4  distinguished  by 
a light-house. 

Passing  by  some  smaller  bays,  and  a group  of  islands 
near  the  coast,  called  the  Skerries,  and  also  the  precipitous 
shores  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  the  next 
port  of  consequence  is  that  of  Ballycastlc,  between  Bcngore 
Head  and  Fair  Head,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Glcnsesk  river. 
Its  importance  is  derived,  not  so  much  from  the  magnitude 
or  convenience  of  the  harbour,  as  from  the  efforts  made  to 
render  it  a place  of  export  for  the  coal  raised  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. A pier  quay  was  erected  for  this  purpose.  But 
the  efforts  of  ingenuity  against  the  gigantic  powers  of  nature 
were  unavailing.  The  pier  has  been  washed  away  by  the 
influx  of  the  great  Deucaledonian  Ocean,®  and  the  colliery 
is  now  nearly  abandoned.  The  jtort,  however,  is  in  some 
degree  protected  from  the  fury  of  the  ocean  by  the  island  of 
Kathlin  or  Raghery,  the  Ricnea  of  Pliny,  and  the  Ricina  of 
Ptolemy,  extending  in  the  form  of  a crescent,  with  its  tips 
towards  the  mainland,  from  which  it  is  separated  kv  a strait 
six  miles  wide.  It  is  five  miles  in  length,  and  hall  as  many 
broad,  affording  subsistence  to  a hardy  and  industrious  pop- 
ulation of  1 1 00  inhabitants.  Such  is  their  attachment  to 
the  place  of  their  nativity,  that  one  of  their  worst  wishes  to 
a neighbour  who  has  injured  them  is,  that  lie  may  end  his 
days  in  Ireland.  Kelp  is  made  here  in  considerable  quan- 

* 8heep-llnven.  (Bell  V— P- 

b The  Gaelic  ortlmeraphy  is  the  ramr  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  via. 
loch  (the  Scotch  and  Irian  Gaelic  dialect*  not  differing  in  thia  word.) 
The  Manks  word  ia  lagh.  All  are  pronounced  alike,  lohh — P. 

* Ixmtlonderry  county — Derry  bishopric. — P. 

* Enni.slrahuli  is  four  leagues  W.  N.  W.  of  Lough  Foyle.  (Mol- 
ham-1 — Malin  Head  is  the  northernmost  point  of  Ireland. — P. 

* The  Deucaledonian  Sea  is  that  part  of  the  Atlantic,  north  of  Ire- 
land, and  went  of  Scotland. — P. 

f — Where  Robert  Bruce  ia  said  to  bare  defended  himself  fnr  aome 
time,  when  obliged  to  fly  from  hit  country.  (Reea'  Cjc.) — Robert 
Bruce  (king  of  Scotland)  waa  grandson  of  Robert  Bruce,  the  competi- 
tor of  John  Ilaliol. — P. 

* The  North  Channel.— P. 

k The  breadth  of  the  channel  between  the  Mull  of  Kintvre  and  Tor 
Head,  ia  about  16  miles.  (Ed.  Enc.)— P. 


titles,  and  the  soil,  where  cultivated,  produces  good  barley. 
In  it  are  several  curious  arrangements  of  basaltic  pillars,  like 
those  of  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  This  island  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Danes  or  Norwegians.  It  afforded  shelter  for 
some  time  to  Robert  Bruce  during  the  period  of  his  adver- 
sity. The  ruins  of  the  castle  in  which  he  defended 
himself  so  gallantly  against  his  rival  Baliol/  arc  still  in  ex- 
istence. 

From  Fair  Head  and  Tor  Point  the  coast  turns  south- 
wards, and  the  northern  channels  commences,  the  breadth 
of  which,  measured  from  the  latter  of  those  promontories  to 
the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  is  but  twelve  miles.*1 

The  subsequent  ports  or  havens  along  the  Antrim  shore, 
conspicuous  as  they  may  be  in  the  tablets  of  the  tourist,  are 
but  of  little  note  in  the  consideration  of  the  navigator. 
Larne  presents  an  excellent  harbour,  known  also  by  the 
name  of  Olderflect,'  but  only  for  smaller  vessels  ; the  next 
which  admits  those  of  the  higher  classes,  is  Belfast  Lough, 
called  also  Carrickfergus  Bay.  This  hay,  as  valuable  foriia 
nautical  advantages,  as  admirable  for  the  scenic  beauties  of 
its  shores,  separates  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down,  and 
is  terminated  by  the  neat  and  busy  town  of  Belfast,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lagan.  I^arge  ships  can  lie  no  nearer  to  that 
town  than  in  mid-channel  off  Carrickfcrgus.k  At  the  south- 
ern entrance  of  the  bay  lie  the  Copeland  Islands,1  three  iu 
number,  with  a light-house  on  the  largest. 

Donaghadec  is  the  station  for  the  post-office  packets  be- 
tween Ireland  and  Scotland  : the  distance  across  the  chan- 
nel to  Port-Patrick  is  twenty-two  miles.  The  harbour  has 
l»een  lately  considerably  improved  by  the  formation  of  two 
large  piers  built  on  ledges  of  rock,  and  enclosing  a space 
of  about  200  yards  each  way  outside  the  former  harbour. 
The  piers  extend  into  sixteen  feet  water  at  low  tide, 
and  a great  part  of  the  interior  has  been  excavated  to  the 
same  depth. 

Strnngford  Lough  or  I^ough  Cone  affords  a safe  harbour 
of  depth  sufficient  for  ships  of  the  greatest  draught,  and  of 
much  more  easy  access  than  is  generally  supposed ; but, 
owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  tide  which  will  carry 
vessels  against  the  wind,  and  to  the  risk  occasioned  by 
several  rocks  near  its  entranco,  against  which  the  sea  beats 
violently,  strangers  enter  it  with  great  reluctance.  Its  in- 
terior expands  into  a noble  basin,  lying  north  and  south, 
studded  with  numerous  islands,  some  richly  wooded,  others 
broused  on  by  sheep.  It  terminates  at  Newtown  Ardes, 
nine  miles  inland.1* 

Carlingford  Though"  is  a spacious  inlet  aliout  eight  miles 
long,  and  one  and  a half  broad  at  Warren  Point,  with  deep 
water  and  sure  anchorage;  but  from  its  situation  among 
lofty  mountains  subject  to  sudden  flaws  and  gusts  of  wind. 
It  forms  the  passage  to  the  town  of  Newiy.  A light-house 
at  Hawlbowling  Island'’  marks  the  entrance. 

' Old  Fleet  or  Le>arn.  (Malhrun.)  Oldfield  (Ed.  Enc  )—  P. 

* Large  vessels  lie  at  Carraoil  Pool,  three  miles  from  Belfast.  (Ed. 
Enc.) — r. 

1 Noulhead  (hrms  the  south  point  of  the  entrance,  off  which  lie  the 
Copeland  Island*.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

“ Rtrangford  Lough  is  a bavin,  fifteen  miles  long  and  five  broad,  and 
in  the  Urgent  salt  water  lough  in  Ireland.  It  run*  directly  north  to 
Newton,  and  send*  a small  branch  to  the  west.  on  which  atand*  Down- 
patrick.  Stranjjford  Bay  is  an  inlet,  five  mile*  and  n half  long,  and 
a mile  broad,  opening  into  the  Lough  of  Btrmngford.  (Ed.  Enc.) — Thus 
the  whole  length  from  the  *ea  to  Newtown  Ardes,  will  be  liO^  miles. 
The  writer  probably  mean*  that  from  Newtown  Ardea  it  is  nine  miles  ia 
a direct  line  overland  to  the  coast  on  the  east. — P. 

" I>oug h Carlingford,  or  Carlingford  Bay,  (Ed.  Enc.)— -P. 

* Haul  Bowling  Island— the  passage  is  on  the  east  side.  (Mal- 
ham.) — P. 
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Dundalk  Bay  is  about  seven  miles  across,  and  the  same  I 
distance  inland.  A ledge  of  rocks  across  the  mouth  forms  [ 
a bar  over  which  there  is  seven  fathom  water : the  general 
depth  within  is  from  four  to  six  fathoms.  Large  vessels  j 
require  spring-tides  to  float  them  to  Dundalk  quay.  The  j 
tide  rises  on  the  bar  nearly  twenty  feet  at  high  springs. 

The  mouth  of  the  Boyne  forms  the  |>ort  of  Drogheda. 
At  the  town,  vessels  of  ten  feet  draught  may  lie  afloat  in 
the  channel.  A considerable  export  trade,  chiefly  in  grain,  j 
is  carried  on  here,  but  the  harbour  is  not  suited  to  large  i 
vessels.  Proceeding  thence  southwards  by  Balbriggan, 
Skerries  and  Rush,  the  two  latter  of  which  are  merely  fish-  j 
ing  stations,  passing  the  small  and  uninhabited  islands  of  ' 
Skerries,  Lambay  and  Ireland’s  Eye,  and  doubling  the  pro-  I 
montoryof  Howth,  the  bay  of  Dublin  again,  presents  itself.  1 

In  a few  words,  Ireland  is  in  possession  of  upwards  of 
seventy  harbours  well  suited  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce ; of  these  fourteen  are  capable  of  accommodating 
fleets  of  war,  besides  which  the  number  of  fishing  sta- 
tions is  too  great  to  be  specified  in  detail.  Near  the 
shores  arc  138  islands  inhabited  by  a hardy,  active,  and  1 
industrious  population  of  43,000  souls.  Several  of  the  ; 
larger  bays  extend  far  into  the  country,  proportionally  |j 
enlarging  the  range  of  commercial  utility  ; some  of  these  1 
are  formed  by  the  mouths  of  navigable  rivers,  thus  facili- 
tatingthe  export  of  native  produce,  and  the  introduction 
of  foreign  merchandize.  Another  illustration  of  the  great 
capabilities  for  traffic  enjoyed  by  the  island  may  be 
deduced  from  the  fact,  that  the  distance  across  the  island  j 
from  Galway  Bay  to  Dublin,  whence  there  is  an  imme- 
diate and  expeditious  transportation  of  goods  to  all  the  > 
western  ports  of  Great  Britain,  is  but  1 10  miles,  and  that 
no  point  in  the  whole  island  is  more  than  sixty-four  miles 
from  the  sea. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  coast  is  bold,  often  pre- 
cipitous, particularly  iu  the  northern  districts.  It  pre-  | 
sents  either  a succession  of  headlands  projecting  into  the  1 
sea,  comprehending  in  their  intervals  sweeping  lines  of  ; 
depressed  shore  often  of  singular  beauty,  or  a range  of 
beetling  clifis,  lowering  over  the  subject  ocean,  and  for- 
bidding all  access  to  the  land,  impressing  upon  it  the 
character  styled,  in  the  energetic  language  of  seaman- 
ship, an  iron-bound  coast.  The  peninsula  of  Island 
Magee,  lying  between  Larne  harbour  and  the  northern 
channel,  is  a striking  example  of  this  latter  characteris-  ; 
tic  feature,  where  the  land  terminates  at  once  in  n per- 

fiendicular  precipice  called  the  Dobbins,  upwards  of  200  h 
eet  high,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  largest  vessel  in  the  I 
British  navy  may  float. 

To  proceed  to  the  interior,  the  island,  of  which  the 
outline  has  thus  been  sketched,  is  of  a rhomboid  a I form, 
measuring  306  miles  in  its  longer  diameter  from  Mizen 
Head  to  Fair  Head,  and  216  in  its  shorter,  from  Cam- 
sore  Point  to  Urris  Head  in  Mayo.  Its  breadth  in  aline  , 
drawn  due  west  from  Howth  Head  to  Sline  Head  in  j 
Mayo*  is  170  miles.  The  superficial  contents  have ' 
been  variously  stated  ; but,  from  the  calculations  of  wri-  ! 
ters  most  estimated  for  accuracy  and  intelligence,  they 
may  be  laid  down  as  being  20,400,000  acres,  or  31,875  J 


square  miles.b  Of  this  number  it  is  supposed  that 
1,000,000  acres  are  lakes,  rivers,  roads,  and  land  utter- 
ly irreclaimable ; 3,500,000  waste,  but  reclaiinable ; 
1,500,000  unproductive,  from  injudicious  or  negligent 
treatment ; leaving  a remainder  of  14,400,000,  available 
towards  supplying  the  wants  of  the  population. 

Ireland  is  in  general  a hilly  country,  though  not  with- 
out extensive  plains  in  several  parts  ; yet  even  these 
exhibit  occasional  undulations  of  surface  which  prevent 
the  monotony  of  a continuous  level  so  wearisome  to  the 
traveller  in  alluvial  districts.  The  land  seldom  rises  to 
an  elevation  that  precludes  culture  ; even  on  the  loftiest 
eminences  the  snow  does  not  remain  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  mountains  are  distributed  rather  ingroups  or 
masses  than  in  chains.  Tho  west  and  north  is  generally 
mountainous.  Wicklow  county  is  an  immense  collection 
of  mountain  land,  with  no  intervention  of  plains.  The 
Mourne  mountains  occupy  a large  portion  ot  the  south  of 
Down  county.  Kerry,  in  the  south-west,  presents  a num- 
ber of  ridges,  between  which  deep  and  productive  valleys 
are  the  basins  that  conduct  rivers  of  various  dimensions  to 
the  sea.  In  Cork  the  mountain  ridges  lie  nearly  east  and 
west.  The  Slieve  Bloom*  and  Devils  Bit  mountains 
form  a central  range  between  the  King’s  and  Queen’s 
counties  ; Kilkenny  also  contains  a considerable  extent 
of  rugged  hilly  land.  The  south  of  Carlow  county  rises 
into  the  lofty  ridges  of  Mount  Leinster  and  the  Black- 
stairs. 

The  highest  mountains  are  situated  near  the  coast; 
their  respective  heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea  are  as 
follows : — 

Fwt 

Gurran  Timl,  the  highest  part  of  Mncgillicuddy'fl  Rocks, 

Kerry  county, 3430 

Lugnaquilla,  Wicklow  county, 3070 

Slieve  Donard,  Down  county, 2809 

Muilren,  Mayo  county, 2737 

Mnngerton,  Kerry  county, 2U93 

Ncphin,  Mayo  county, 2540 

Croagh  Patrick,  Mayo  countv, 2532 

Bcnbana,  the  highest  of  the  Twolv®  Pins, Galway  county,  2406 
Keeper,  in  Slieve  Bloom,  King’s  county, 2200 

A catalogue  of  all  the  rivers  that  discharge  themselves 
directly  into  the  sea,  exclusively  of  their  numerous 
branches,  contains  the  names  of  ninety-four.  Many  of 
these,  however,  are  little  more  than  rivulets,  serving  for 
the  irrigation  of  very  limited  districts.  The  following 
are  among  the  most  important  rivers. 

Indisputably,  first  in  rank  is  the  Shannon.  Issuing 

from  an  insignificant  source  in  the  mountainous  district 
that  separates  Fermanagh  from  Leitrim,  it  takes  a south- 
ern course  between  the  provinces  of  Leinster  and 
Connaught  ; then  changing  to  a south-western  direction, 
it  flows  between  the  counties  of  Clare  and  Limerick, 
until  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Atlantic  through  the 
estuary  already  described  among  the  western  hays.  Iu 
course  is  more  than  230  miles  in  length, d during  which  it 
expands  into  several  lakes,  the  chief  of  which  are  Lough 
Allen  in  Leitrim  county,  Lough  Reaglr  between  Ros- 
common and  Longford,  and  Lough  Dearghf  between 


* 2-  Head  is  in  the  county  of  Galway. — P.  j Th«*e  ward*  are  both  found  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  ; but  Jurt  is 

Mr.  Wakefield  estimate#  the  superficial  content*  at  32,2111  Eng.  !:  almost  peculiar  to  the  latter,  a*  4*t t in  to  the  former.— P. 
aq.  inilea,  and  *i),437^»74  Eng.  acre*.  (Ed.  Knc.) — P.  j;  •*  The  whole  course  of  the  Shannon  i«  about  170  mile#-  (Ed. 

‘ SJirrr,  prefixed  to  the  names  of  so  many  mountain*  in  Ireland,  aa  1 Enc.l — P. 

Bm  is  in  Scotland,  ia  a Gaelic  vrord  (sliakk,  pron.  j drew)  signifying  i|  * Lough  Ree, 

mountain.  Ben  (Goalie,  Arina)  alao  signifies  mountain,  or  rather  peak.  ■ * Lough  Derg. 
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Galway  and  Tipperary.  It  is  navigable  for  shipping  as 
far  as  Limerick,  above  which  the  river,  though  obstruct- 
ed by  a ledge  of  rocks,  has  been  rendered  navigable  for 
wnall  craft  by  a short  line  of  canal.* 

The  three  rivers,  Barrow,  Nore  and  Suir,  proceed  from 
different  parts  of  the  Siicvo  Bloom  mountains.  The 
Barrow  rises  in  their  northern  extremity,  and  takes  a 
course  at  first  east,  but  afterwards  duo  south.  Meeting 
the  Nore  near  New  Ross,  the  united  stream  assumes  the 
name  of  the  Ross  river,  and  after  forming  an  island 
called  Great  Island ,b  it  meets  the  Suir  east  of  Waterford, 
where  the  three  conjointly  form  the  fine  estuary  of 
Waterford.0  The  Suir  rises  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  same  range  ; flows  first  south  and  then  east,  af- 
fording the  means  of  water  conveyance  for  goods  to  sev- 
eral populous  towns,  and  at  Waterford  expands  into  a 
deep  and  spacious  channel.  The  Nore  takes  a direction 
between  both.  Each  is  navigable  for  large  boats  to  a 
considerable  distance  up  the  country. 

Tlie  Southern  Blackwater11  rises  on  the  confines  of 
the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry.  Its  direction  is  east- 
ward during  the  greatest  part  of  its  course,  but  it  ulti- 
mately turns  southwards,  forming  the  line  of  division 
between  Cork  and  Waterford  counties,  and  falling  into 
the  sea  at  Youghal. 

The  streams  that  feed  Lake  Allua  in  the  west  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  are  the  origin  of  the  Lee,  whence  it  takes 
a direction  parallel  to  the  Blackwater,  from  whose 
basin  it  is  separated  by  the  long  and  barren  ridge  of  the 
Derry n asagart  and  Bogra  mountains.  On  approaching 
the  sea,  it  passes  through  the  city  of  Cork,  and  falls  into 
the  harbour  of  the  same  name.  Thu  Bandon,  still  more 
southerly,  and  of  comparatively  inconsiderable  length, 
lakes  a similar  direction  to  the  sea  at  Kinsale  harbour. 

The  Slaney  rises  on  the  borders  of  Wicklow  and 
Carlow  counties.0  Its  course  is  nearly  due  south  to 
Wexford.  The  Lifl'ey  obtains  admission  into  the  cata- 
logue of  principal  rivers,  chiefly  from  the  metropolis 
being  scaled  on  its  banks  ; perhaps  also  its  scenic  beauties 
add  something  to  its  claim.  Its  source  is  in  the  moun- 
tainous district  in  the  western  part  of  Wicklow  county, 
whence,  after  forming  the  fine  waterfall  of  Pouiapbuca, 
rt  pursues  a tranquil  course  through  the  level  county  of 
Kildare,  until  on  quitting  it  for  that  of  Dublin,  it  precip- 
itates itself  over  a ledge  of  rocks  at  the  romantic  falls  of 
the  Salmon-leap,  near  Leixllp,  when  again  resuming  its 
tranquil  character,  it  glides  silently  into  Dublin  Bay. 
Its  navigation  extends  no  farther  than  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Dublin  city,  and  even  thus  far  is  available  for 
boats  only. 

The  central  elevation  over  which  the  Bog  of  Allen  is 
spread  gives  rise  to  the  Boyne.  This  river  taking  a 
north-eastern  direction,  and  having  its  stream  increased 
by  the  Blackwater,  proceeds  to  the  Irish  Sea  at  Drogh- 

* The  Limerick  navigation,  from  Limerick  twclvo  miles  to 
Kill  aloe. — I\ 

6 Does  not  the  writer  here  confound  the  Barrow  with  the  Lev,  which 
form*  an  island  called  Great  Inland,  below  Cork  ?— P. 

* Waterford  Haven- 

* There  are  two  considerable  river*,  called  Blackwater,  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  ; one  of  which  ia  a branch  of  the  Boyne,  and  the  other 
flows  into  the  south-west  corner  of  Lough  Neagh. — P. 

* The  Slaney  rises  in  the  south- western  corner  of  Wicklow  county. 

(Ed  Enc.) — p,  3 

1 To  iu  junction  with  the  Blackwater- — P. 

* The  principal  source  of  the  Foyle  is  the  Moume,  which  rises  in  the 
*°uth  of  Tyrone } after  receiving  the  Poo  and  the  Derg  from  the  west, 


1 eda.  With  the  aid  of  some  artificial  channels,  it  has 
been  made  navigable  for  boats  toils  junction  near  Navan.f 
Old  Bridge,  a village  on  its  banks,  about  three  miles 
west  of  Drogheda,  is  a place  of  much  historical  notoriety, 
as  being  the  spot  where  the  armies  of  William  and 
James  decided  the  claims  of  these  kings  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  British  dominions. 

The  Mourne  mountains  give  rise  to  the  Bann,  which 
flows  northward,  passes  through  Lough  Neagh,  and  still 
preserving  the  same  direction,  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Londonderry,  till  it 
gives  vent  to  its  waters  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a few  miles 
north  of  Coleraine.  A ledge  of  rocks  across  its  channel 
to  the  north  of  Lough  Neagh,  presents  a barrier  hitherto 
insuperable  to  the  free  navigation  of  this  fine  river. 

The  junction  of  the  Poe,  the  Finn,  the  Derg,  and 
other  smaller  streams,  forms  the  Foyle  it  flows  north- 
wards, and  discharges  itself  into  the  lough  of  the  same 
name  at  Londonderry.  Ballyshannon,or  Bcileek  river,1 * 
though  containing  a large  body  of  water,  is  of  very  short 
extent,  merely  passing  through  the  isthmus  that  separates 
Lough  Erne  from  Ballyshaonon  Bay. 

The  lakes  in  Ireland  are  numerous.  Lough  Neagh,  io 
Ulster,  is  by  much  the  largest,  being  spread,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  Beaufort,  over  a surface  of  91,274 
acres,  or  147  square  miles.'  In  shape  it  is  oblong,  some- 
what approximating  to  a square  ; it  is  further  distinguished 
! from  the  other  lakes  by  the  lameness  of  its  surrounding 
| scenery  and  its  want  of  islands;  Ram  Island  in  its  soulh- 
| ern  part  is  the  only  one  of  importance.*  A brisk  trade 
: between  the  five  counties  that  form  the  boundary  of  the 
j lake,  is  carried  on  by  means  of  it.  The  level  of  its 
surface  is  considerably  raised  in  winter,  and  plans  have 
been  suggested,  though  never  yet  attempted  to  be  carried 
into  execution,  by  clearing  the  obstructions  at  the  egress 
of  the  Bunn  from  it,  so  far  to  lower  the  level  of  its 
waters,  as  to  add  considerably  to  the  quantity  of  arable 
land  in  the  surrounding  districts.  This  lake  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  its  petrifying  qualities.  Numerous 
fragments  of  trees,  in  part,  or  wholly  converted  into  a 
silicious  substance,  have  been  found  near  its  shores,  but 
the  process  by  which  this  extraordinary  change  was 
; effected,  has  never  been  observed  in  actual  operation. 

A peculiar  species  of  trout,  called  by^  the  people  Dolo- 
I chan,  is  found  in  its  waters. 

Two  lakes  in  the  south-west  of  Ulster,  connected  by  a 
narrow  channel,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  town  of 
Enniskillen  is  built,  assume  the  common  name  of  I-ough 
j Erne.  Both  arc  long  and  narrow  ; the  more  inland 
measures  about  twelve  miles  in  length  ; that  nearer  the 
sea,  twenty-five.  Many  islands  are  interspersed  through 
each,  several  of  them  well  wooded,  which,  with  the 
varied  outline  of  the  surrounding  shores,  gives  the  whole 
much  scenic  beauty. 

and  the  Moyle  from  the  east,  it  unite*  with  the  Finn,  and  assumes  the 
I nun*  of  the  Foyle. — P. 

| h Also  called  tiie  river  Erne.  It  ia  simply  lire  outlet  of  Laugh 
I Erne. — P. 

i 1 Ixi ugh  Erne  is  the  most  extensive  fresh-water  Inke  in  Ireland. 

I Lough  Neagh  was  formerly  believed  to  cover  100,000  acre*  of  land, 
hut  bv  a recent  accurate  survey,  its  area  is  reduced  to  56^100  acre*. 

) (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

k The  tameness  of  its  surface  is  broken  only  in  two  parts,  by  Blaek- 
I water  Island,  in  the  south-western  angle  of  the  lough,  at  the  mouth  of 
i the  river  of  the  some  name,  and  bv  flam  Island,  on  its  eastern  bor- 
I ders,  near  the  coast  of  Antrim.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 
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In  the  west  of  Connaught,  is  Lough  Corrib,  thirty  | 
miles  long,*  and  nine  or  ten  broad  in  some  places.  At  its 
southern  extremity  it  approaches  the  bay  of  Galway,  into  J 
which  it  discharges  its  waters  by  a short  river.  Though  the 
level  of  this  lake  is  but  thirteen  and  a half  feet  above  that 
of  the  sea,  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  connect  them 
by  a navigable  canal  carried  across  the  insignificant  isth* 
mus  by  which  they  are  now  separated.  On  the  north  it 
is  separated  from  Lough  Mask,  a lake  of  somewhat  small- 
er dimensions,  by  a neck  of  land  not  more  than  three  miles 
across.  The  still  smaller  lake  of  Lough  Garra  communi- 
cates with  the  latter  of  those  by  a short  strait  or  river. 
Still  further  north,  but  wholly  unconnected  with  those 
now  mentioned,  is  Lough  Conn,  fourteen  miles  long. 

To  recapitulate  the  names  or  local  peculiarities  of  all  ; 
the  smaller  lakes  in  Ireland  would  be  tedious  and  unprof- 
itable. They  arc  most  numerous  in  the  central  tract, 
occupied  by  the  counties  of  Cavan,  Longford  and  West 
Meath.  1 wo  however,  Lough  Lane  and  Lough  Derg, 
are  not  to  bo  passed  over  in  silence.  The  former,  situ- 
ated in  the  west  of  Munster,  and  better  known  by  the  i 
name  of  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  as  consisting,  in  strict-  ] 
ness  of  fact,  of  three  sheets  of  water  connected  by  nar- 
row channels,1*  is  annually  visited  by  strangers  from  every 
part,  on  account  of  its  singularly  romantic  scenery.  The 
latter,  situated  in  the  north-west  of  Ulster,®  is  equally, 
if  not  still  more  famous,  as  a place  of  resort  for  pilgrims 
who  collect  thither  for  the  performance  of  certain  reli- 
gious rites  ; and,  though  the  observance  of  these  has  been 
frequently  forbidden  by  the  heads  of  the  Roman  catholic 
church  in  Ireland,  the  practices  are  still  continued,  and 
the  island  in  it,  called  St.  Patrick’s  Purgatory,4  which  is 
the  main  object  of  attraction,  is  still  annually  visited  by 
multitudes  confiding  in  the  efficacy  of  the  pilgrimage. 

Ireland  was  once  so  thickly  covered  with  trees,  as  to 
have  acquired,  among  its  other  numerous  appellations,  j 
that  of  the  Lie  of  Woods.  It  is  now  lamentably  the 
reverse  ; insomuch,  that  an  Anglo-American,  when 
coasting  along  its  north-western  shores,  on  perceiving  , 
the  total  want  of  standing  timber,  which  presents  such  a 
contrast  to  the  general  appearance  of  his  native  soil,  ■ 
where  agricultural  improvements  are  chiefly  impeded  by 
the  exuberance  of  the  forests,  lias  been  heard  to  exclaim 
in  a tone  of  admiration,  c<  what  a well-cleared  country  !”  | 
Many  tracts  of  land,  where  not  a vestige  of  plantations 
can  now  be  discovered,  still  retain  the  name  of  woods.  ;■ 
The  number  ami  density  of  the  forests  was  one  great 
check  to  the  military  progress  of  the  English  invaders:  I 
the  noble  hall  of  Westminster  is  roofed  with  oak  from  j 
the  woods  of  Shillelagh  in  Wicklow.  The  disturbed  , 
state  of  the  country  during  many  centuries,  together  with  i 
the  uncertain  tenure  of  the  new  proprietors  to  whom  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  was  transferred  on  the  close  of 
the  civil  wars  of  1611,  are  amply  sufficient  to  account  i 
for  the  change.  Attempts  have  since  been  made  to  . 
supply  a want  now  so  severely  felt.  Spirited  landhold- 
ers have  planted,  and  the  Irish  legislature,  in  aid  of  their  ’ 
exertions,  has  secured  to  the  occupying  tenant,  on  the 


close  of  his  tenure,  a right  to  the  benefits  of  the  trees 
which  he  had  raised.  The  effects  of  this  salutary  law 
are  but  partial ; much  still  remains  to  be  done.  The 
country  continues  to  labour  under  a defect  equally  detri- 
mental to  its  agricultural  prosperity  and  to  its  scenic  beau- 
ty. This  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  because  all  kinds 
of  valuable  timber  trees  grow  freely  in  a soil,  whose 
variety  accommodates  itself  to  the  healthy  sustenance 
of  every  species.  The  oak  attains  its  most  majestic  ex- 
pansion on  the  rich  plains ; the  more  elevated  hills,  too 
chilly  for  tillage,  and  in  many  parts  affording  but  a scanty 
pasturage  for  sheep,  would  give  the  intelligent  planter  an 
ample  return  for  the  outlay  of  capital  in  hardy  timber 
trees  congenial  to  the  situation.  Besides  the  oak,  already 
noticed,  the  larch,  which  though  of  comparatively  mod- 
ern introduction  thrives  rapidly,  the  various  species  of  fir, 
the  ash,  beech,  lime  and  other  large  trees,  together  with 
several  of  the  more  elegant  and  delicate  species,  grow 
freely.  The  arbutus  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  vales 
of  Kerry  ;•  the  myrtle  thrives  in  the  open  air  on  the 
sandy  soils  of  Cork,  Waterford,  and  even  so  far  north  as 
Wicklow,  seldom  checked  by  the  occasional  frosts  of  a 
short  and  generally  mild  winter. 

But  among  the  most  singular  natural  features  of  the 
country,  and  most  retarding  the  progress  of  agricultural 
improvement,  are  the  bogs.  These  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  low  and  marshy  tracts  incapable  of  drainage ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  found  universally  in  elevated 
situations,  and  in  every  case  admit  of  water  communica- 
tion by  some  river  to  the  sea.  The  entire  extent  of 
bog-land  exceeds  2,930.000  acres,  or  nearly  one-seventh 
of  the  whole  superficies.  The  bogs  are  principally  situ- 
ated in  the  elevated  district  in  the  midland  counties. 
If  two  diverging  lines  be  drawn  across  the  island  from 
east  to  west,  the  one  from  Howth  Head  to  Sligo,  the 
other  from  Wicklow  to  Galway,  the  included  space, 
resembling  in  form  a broad  belt  drawn  across  the  centre 
of  the  island,  with  its  narrowest  end  nearest  the  capital, 
and  gradually  enlarging  as  it  approaches  the  Atlantic, 
will  comprise  by  much  the  greater  portion  of  the  bogs  in 
the  island/  exclusive  of  mere  mountain  bogs  and  those 
of  less  extent  than  500  acres  each. 

This  great  division  of  the  island  is  traversed  by  the 
Shannon  from  north  to  south,  and  is  thus  divided  into 
two  parts  ; the  quantity  of  bog  contained  in  the  more 
western  of  these  divisions  is  double  of  that  in  the  east- 
ern ; so  that  if  the  whole  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  exclu- 
sively of  those  in  mountains  and  in  small  detached  por- 
tions, were  to  he  divided  into  twenty  parts,  seventeen  of 
these  would  be  comprised  within  the  great  central  band, 
twelve  parts  lying  westward  and  five  eastward  of  the 
Shannon  ; and  of  the  three  remaining  parts,  two  are  to 
the  south  and  one  to  the  north  of  the  same  hand.  Al- 
though the  mountainous  and  detached  bogs  do  not  enter 
into  the  preceding  calculation,  their  importance  as  an 
aggregate  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
county  of  Cavan  alone,  there  are  more  than  ninety 
tracts  of  bog,  no  one  of  which  exceeds  800  acres,*  but 


* Twenty  mil**s  lung.  (Ed.  Enc.  Myers.  Bell.)— P. 

lower  lake  (HiMHl  acre*)  to  the  north  ; the  middle  or  Mucrom 
P acre"* ' *nd  uPP*r  (TOO  Km)  to  the  «outh.  (Ed. 

* In  the  south-western  part  of  Dnnrgal- — P. 

In  the  centre  of  the  take,  and  about  a mite  from  the  shore,  in  an 
(aland  containing  not  more  than  an  Irish  acre.  There  in  a cavern  there 
called  the  Cave  of  bt.  Patrick,  or  St.  Patrick  * Purgatory.  (Ed.Ene.)— P. 


* The  romantic  scenery  of  Killarney,  in  the  rminly  of  Kerrv,  i*  the 
most  northern  habitat  of  tne  Arbutus  Ikudo.  (Ed.Ene.)  In  17K,  there 
was  a very  large  arbute  tree  at  Mount  Kennedy,  near  Wicklow,  one 
branch  of 'which,  parting  from  the  body  near  the  ground,  waa  six  feet 
two  inches  in  circumference.  (Young's  Tour  in  Ireland.)— P. 

f Six  seventh*.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

* 500  acres.  (Ed.  Enc.) — r. 
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which  collectively  contain  about  17,600  acres,  besides 
many  smaller  plots,  varying  from  five  to  twenty  acres. 
It  may  be  deemed  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  that  as 
the  only  use  to  which  bog  is  applied  is  for  fuel,  its  value, 
as  a marketable  commodity,  is  generally  in  the  inverse 
proportion  to  its  extent  of  surface,  particularly  in  those 
districts  where  mineral  coal  is  of  difficult  attainment. 
A shrewd  landed  proprietor  remarked  that  he  considered 
the  bog  to  be  the  most  profitable  part  of  his  estate. 

The  total  amount  of  the  bogs  is  thus  estimated  by  the 
parliamentary  commissioners  appointed  to  investigate  the 
subject  in  1810.* 


Acre  ■- 

Flat  red  bog,  convertible  to  the  general  purposes  of 

agriculture 1^57(1,000 

Mountain  bog,  a large  proportion  of  which  might  be 
converted  into  pasture  or  plantation  • * . . . 1,2.55,000 


Total  2,831,000 

There  are  two  species  of  bog,  the  red  or  fibrous,  and 
the  black  or  compact.  The  former  predominates ; the 
chief  part  of  the  most  extensive  bog  districts  being 
composed  of  it.  It  is  formed  chiefly  of  the  fibres  of  the 
Sphagnum  palusire  or  bog  moss,  but  the  following  spe- 
cies of  plants  also  aid  in  its  formation,  namely,  IJypnutn 
or  feather  moss.  Polytrichum  or  hair  moss,  Uryum, 
JLiche.n  rangiferinus b or  rein-deer  moss,  Scirpus  Ctrspi- 
to$us  or  dwarf  club  rush,  Anthcricum  ossifragum , Jun- 
ciu  bufonius  or  toad  rush* — the  three  last  named  plants 
are  found  in  large  quantities  in  soft  wet  bogs ; the  first 
of  them,  called  by  the  peasants  keeve-grass,  flourishes 
most  in  the  wettest  parts,  where  its  long  and  slender 
roots  may  be  traced  to  the  depth  of  two  feet : — Erica 
vulgaris  or  common  heath,  Equuttum  limosum  and 
orrcnjf«,d  Lernna  or  duck-weed,  Conferva ,e  Schanus 
Maris  cut  or  bog-rush,  Mentha  sylvestru,  [ Hypericum 
pulchrum ,*  V accmium  Orycoccus  or  cranberry,  Empt- 
trum  nigrum  or  crowberry,  Myrica  Gate,*1  Arundo 
Phragmitcs  or  common  reed  grass,  Eriophorum  anguiti- 
folium  or  narrow-leaved  cotton  grass,  llolcus  lanatus  or 
meadow  soft  grass,  Melica  atrulca  or  purple  melic 
crass,  and  Agrostis  stolonifcra  or  fiorin  grass : the  two 
last  named  plants  are  very  general,  and  found  growing 
together.  The  external  appearance  of  tins  kind  of  bog 
is  usually  reddish  brown  ; when  dry  it  is  darker,  ap- 
proaching to  an  olive  ; in  this  slate  its  surface  is  usually 
covered  with  the  Erica  vulgaris  or  common  heath, 
which  gives  it  at  a distance  an  olive,  or,  if  in  blossom,  a 
pinkish  hue. 

Those  parts  of  the  red  bogs  that  ore  so  wet  and  soft 
as  to  render  their  interior  nearly  inaccessible  are  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  fluid  peat  or  quagmire.  They 
frequently  occupy  the  most  elevated  situations,  and  di- 
verge by  winding  courses  to  the  edges  ; the  bog  is 
usually  shallow  where  they  occur,  seldom  exceeding 
fourteen  feet  in  depth.  The  rod  peat,  from  its  lough 
and  fibrous  texture,  is  cut  with  difficulty  by  the  spade  ; 


whence,  and  from  its  porous  nature,  it  is  not  used  u 
fuel  except  in  cases  of  necessity. 

The  compact  or  black  bog  varies  in  colour  from  deep 
reddish  brown  to  jet  black,  in  which  latter  case,  the  mass 
is  perfectly  close-grained,  strongly  resembling  pitch  or 
pitch-coal,  the  fracture  being  conchoidal  in  every  direc- 
tion and  the  lustre  glistening.  This  kind  of  bog  very 
( rarely  contains  any  vegetable  remains ; when  any  such 

I occur,  they  consist  of  some  of  the  varieties  of  rushes 
common  in  stagnant  waters. 

Compact  or  black  bog  is  frequently  met  with,  unao- 
| companicd  with  fibrous  bog,  but  in  such  cases  it  seldom 
| forms  large  tracts ; while  in  all  bogs  where  the  upper 
part  is  fibrous,  the  lower  consists  of  the  black.  Where 
turf  cuttings  have  been  mado,  black  bog  is  universally 
found,  but  as  the  turf-cullers  arc  frequently  prevented, 
| by  the  want  of  sufficient  drainage,  from  cutting  to  a suf- 
ficient depth,  they  necessarily  leave  untouched  the 
larger  and  by  far  the  more  valuable  part,  as  it  is  invaria- 
bly found,  that  the  compactness  ol  the  bog  increases 
with  its  depth,  and  the  more  dense  and  solid  the  turf,  the 
hotter  and  more  durable  the  fire. 

An  accurate  perpendicular  section  of  a portion  of  red 
bog  gave  the  following  results:  1,  To  the  depth  of  two 
feet,  being  the  surface  of  the  bog  decomposed  by  the 
atmosphere,  was  a dark  reddish  brown  mass,  rarely  ex- 
hibiting any  vegetable  remains.  2,  Three  feet  further 
‘ down,  a light  reddish  brown  mass,  in  which  the  moss 
! was  still  so  perfect  as  to  be  distinguishable  Into  its  vari- 
| ous  species.  3,  Five  feet  thickness,  deep  reddish  brown, 
j fibres  visible,  but  the  component  parts  less  distinguish- 
able; this  portion  may  be  used  for  fuel,  but  it  bums 
badly  from  the  openness  of  its  texture,  and  its  containing 
no  empyreumatic  oil.  4,  Eight  feet  and  a half  thick, 
deep  reddish  brown,  the  fibres  discernible,  though  com- 
pact ; it  burns  tolerably  well  as  fuel.  5,  Three  feet 
thick,  ol*  a blackish  brown,  the  fibrous  texture  scarcely 
| ' discernible,  numerous  twigs  and  small  branches  of  birch, 
alder  and  fir  interspersed  through  the  mass;  these  are 
||  always  found  to  be  hollow,  the  woody  part  having 
wholly  disappeared,  leaving  the  bark  in  a tubular  form: 

I I this  is  the  commencement  of  the  compact  or  black-bog 
j!  formation.  6,  Three  feel  thick ; a blackish  brown 
I mass,  compact,  without  any  trace  of  fibrous  texture;  as 

fuel  it  burns  swiftly  with  a bright  flame,  and  is  vulgarly 
| named  greasy  turf  from  its  inflaming  quickly  like  grease. 
J 7,  Ten  feet  thick;  a blackish  brown  mass,  very  com- 
pact, without  any  vegetable  remains,  containing  much 
l|  empyreumatic  oil,  and  burning  slowly  with  an  unpleasant 
I smell.  8,  Four  feet  thick  ; a black  mass,  very  compact, 
I bearing  a strong  resemblance  to  pitch  or  coal,  fracture 
conchoidal  in  every  direction,  lustre  shining,  susceptible 
j1  of  a high  polish,  but,  from  its  offensive  smell  when  ig- 
nited, it  is  seldom  used  as  fuel.  Here  the  bog  formation 
j!  terminates  at  a depth  of  33£  feet.  9,  Three  feet  thick, 

| yellowish  white  marl  not  adhering  to  the  tongue,  and 
j containing  6-1  percent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  10,  Four 


* In  Sept.  1809.a  warrant  was  issued,  bv  which  nommuMnorni  were 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  nnture  and  extent  of  the  bog*  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  practicability  of  draining  and  cultivating  them.  Four 
reports  were  presented  bv  them,  the  last  of  which,  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  M-**ion  of  1 *1 3 — 1-1,  contains  the  numerical  statement* 
in  the  text.  (Ed.  Enc.)— P. 

b (Viwmurr  rrtngtl'rnnn . — P. 

VOL.  U- — NOS.  I?j  it  1 76.  SB 


* The  Srirptu)  is  a *edge  (Cyperoitlta ;)  the  .Inlhcrtcum,  a Hag;  and 
the  Junrut,  a rush. — P. 

**  Sperirw  of  horsetail  or  scouring  rush. — P. 

• The  Confrrrtr  *re  a family  of  aquatic  Algtr,  usually  appearing  as 
a floating  mass  of  green  fibres. — P. 

1 Wild  mint.  * St.  John’*  wort. 

Dutch  myrtle,  or  Bog  myrtle. 
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feet  thick,  blue  clay,  adhering  strongly  to  the  tongue, 
and  containing  72  per  cent,  of  alumine,  22  of  silex  col- 
oured by  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  remainder  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  11,  Depth  unknown,  clay  mixed  with  lime- 
stone gravel.  However  much  the  internal  structure  of 
the  different  bogs  may  varv  from  that  now  described,  it 
appears  certain  that  all  witnout  exception  rest  on  a basis 
of  marl  or  of  limestone  gravel  either  pure  or  combined 
with  clay. 

Viewing  the  bogs  externally,  they  present  surfaces  by 
no  means  level,  but  with  planes  of  inclination  amply 
sufficient  for  their  drainage.  The  highest  level  of  the 
Bog  of  Allen,  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  central  band, 
is  298  feci  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  the  lowest  • 
is  but  84  feet  less,  being  214  feet  above  the  same  level. 
There  is  no  part  of  them,  therefore,  from  which  the  j 
water  may  not  be  discharged  into  rivers  in  their  imme- 
diate vicinitv,  and  with  a fall  adequate  to  their  complete 
drainage,  it  has  been  clearly  ascertained,  that,  though 
in  their  present  state  they  exhibit  little  more  than  an 
unproductive  waste,  a judicious  system  of  reclamation 
would  render  them  highly  productive,  without  diminish- 
ing in  any  degree  their  capability  of  being  converted 
into  fuel  at  any  future  period,  should  the  wants  of  the 
country  require  it. 

One  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  landscape  of  Ire- 
land cannot  fail  to  strike  the  observer.  In  traversing 
. most  parts  of  the  island,  isolated  ranges  or  groups  of 
bold  mountainous  or  billy  tracts  are  to  be  seen,  the  in- 
tervals between  them  being  occupied  by  a surface  which, 
when  viewed  on  the  great  scale,  appears  level,  but  on  a 
nearer  approach,  presents  a gently  undulating  plain.  A 
considerable  expansion  of  this  level  occupies  the  central 
counties  between  Dublin  and  Galway  Bays.  Such  a 
surface,  it  may  be  affirmed,  almost  without  exception, 
covers  a sub-soil  of  flmtx  limestone,*  to  the  abundance 
of  which  mineral,  next  to  the  mild  temperature  and 
general  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  the  soil  is  chiefly 
indebted  for  its  superior  fertility.  This  great  sheet  of 
limestone  comes  in  contact  with,  and  sweeps  round  eve- 
ry mountain  tract,  filling  up  all  the  intervals  and  hollows 
between  them.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  county  except 
Wicklow  in  which  limestone  rock  either  of  secondary  or 

{irimary  origin  is  not  to  be  found.  The  latler  of  these, b 
lowever,  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  counties  of  Sligo  and 
Galway,  in  the  west,  and  to  Donegal,  Derry,  Tyrone 
and  Antrim,  in  the  north. 

The  north-eastern  region  of  Ireland  is  peculiarly  re- 
markable by  being  chiefly  composed  of  three  mountain- 
ous groups  marked  by  singular  diversities  of  geological 
character.  The  Mourno  mountains,  a well  defined 
group  in  the  south  of  the  county  of  Down,  of  which  the 
towering  Slieve  Donard  is  the  summit,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  first  of  these.  Granite  is  the  constituent 
not  only  of  the  main  group,  but  also  of  the  subordinate 
ranges  that  branch  from  it  in  several  directions  under  the 
names  of  the  Fathom  Hills,  Slieve  Gullion  or  the  Newry 
mountains,  and  the  Ravensdale  and  Carlingford  moun- 
tains, northward  of  the  Moume  mountains.  Slieve 
Croob,  composed  of  sienitc,  and  Slieve  Anisky,  of 


• Serr.ndarv  limentnne. — l*.  * Primitive  Limtitone? — P. 

• The  petiinaula  included  between  Strangford  I»ugh  and  the  Irish 
8ca,  kao.vu  by  the  n:une  of  Ardes.  (Ed.  Lne.) — P. 


hornblende  rock,  form  an  elevated  tract  dependant  upon, 
though  at  some  distance  from,  the  main  group.  Horn- 
blende rock  and  primitive  greenstone  are  abundant  on 
the  skirts  of  this  granitic  district.  Mica  slate  has  been 
noticed  only  in  one  instance.  Exterior  chains  of  transi- 
tion rock  advance  far  to  the  west  and  north  of  this  prim- 
itive tract,  extending  in  the  former  direction  into  Cavan, 
and  in  the  latter  to  the  southern  cape  of  Belfast  Lough 
and  the  peninsula  of  the  Ardes."  The  primitive  nucleus 
bears  but  a very  small  proportion  in  superficial  extent  to 
these  exterior  chains,  which  are  principally  formed  of 
grauwacke  and  grauwacke  slate. 

The  coast  of  Scotland  opposite  to  the  Aides,  where  the 
gramvacke  terminates  abruptly  on  the  western  side  of  the 
northern  channel,  presents  a resumption  of  the  same  for- 
mation in  die  neighbourhood  of  Portpatrick,  proceeding 
thence  through  the  Mull  of  Galloway'*  and  the  mountain 
chain  which,  under  the  name  of  I^eadliills  and  other  local 
appellations,  traverses  Scodand  towards  the  south.  The 
composition  of  this  chain  agrees  with  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding mountainous  tract  in  Ireland  ; the  transition  rocks 
forming  its  predominating  constituent,  enveloped  by  which 
several  small  districts  of  granite  occur,  while  mica  slate  is 
either  totally  absent,  or  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

The  second  of  the  north-eastern  groups  is  formed  by  the 
mountainous  tract,  partly  in  Derry  and  partly  in  Tyrone, 
between  the  rivers  Roe  and  Mourno.  The  whole  of  this 
tract  is  primitive.  Mica  slate  predominates,  comprehend- 
ing nine-tendis  of  die  country  ; it  is  accompanied  by  primi- 
tive limestone  in  the  lower  parts.  On  die  eastern  ride  of 
the  Roe,  tins  system  is  succeeded  by  a range  of  secondary 
heights,  covered  by  an  enormous  platform  of  basalt.  Those 
secondary  masses  repose  upon  and  conceal  die  mica  slate 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Derry,  but  it  again  emerges  from  be- 
neath this  covering  in  die  nordi-eastem  part  of  Antrim,  and 
swells  into  mountains  which  break  down  suddenly  between 
Tor  Point  and  Cushenden  Bay. 

The  correspondence  of  structure  between  Ireland  and 
Scotland  here  again  becomes  visible.  The  Mull  of  Can- 
tyre,  which  faces  Tor  Point,  resumes  the  chain  of  mica  slate 
which  was  broken  off  on  the  Irish  coast.  The  Cantyre 
hills  are  connected  with  die  Grampians,  a chain  strikingly 
similar,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  its  composition,  to  that 
now  described.  Further,  the  mica  slate  in  Ireland  is  suc- 
ceeded on  the  south,  where  the  Antrim  coast  exhibits  it  in 
section,  by  a conglomerate,  perfectly  resembling  that  which 
skirts  the  Grampian  hills  on  their  southern  border. 

The  third  group  is  divided  into  two  chains  by  the  valley 
of  the  Bann  from  Ix>ugh  Neagh  to  the  Atlantic.  The 
eastern  of  these,  lying  between  that  river  and  the  northern 
channel,  presents  an  abrupt  declivity  towards  the  east,  with 
a gentle  slope  in  the  contrary  direction,  in  which  the  beds 
composing  its  mass  dip.  The  western  chain,  between  the 
Roe  and  the  Bann,  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  preced* 
mg  ; but  the  strata  dip  towards  the  north-cast,  the  fall  of 
die  hills  being  gradual  in  ibis  direction,  while  they  front  the 
west  and  south  widi  abrupt  and  precipitous  escarpments. 
The  eastern  system  is  wholly  secondary,  and  uniformly  cov- 
ered with  enormous  stratified  masses  of  basalt.  The  aver- 
age depth  of  tills  superstratum,  which  acquires  its  greatest 


* The  Rhinns  of  Galloway,  of  which  the  Mall  of  Galloway  is  the 
southern  extremity. — P. 
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thickness  in  the  north,  where  it  measures  more  than  900 
feet,  may  be  estimated  at  545  feet,  and  its  superficial  ex- 
tent at  800  square  miles,  a solid  mass  of  extraordinary  and 
imposing  dimensions. 

In  die  strata  underlying  the  basalt  arc  to  be  found  many 
of  the  most  important  ol  those  formations  which,  reposing 
on  the  coal  measures,  occupy  such  an  extensive  tract  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  counties  of  England,  but  which  in  Ire- 
land never  extend  beyond  the  circumference  of  the  great 
basaltic  mass.  They  occur  in  the  following  order : 1 . 

Chalk.  No  two  formations  can  be  more  identical  in  ex- 
ternal characters  and  fossil  organic  remains  than  those 
Irish  beds,  frequently  called  white  limestone,  and  the  Eng- 
lish chalk  in  die  Isles  of  Wight  and  Purbeck.  In  both, 
the  lower  beds  are  destitute  of  flints,  which  the  upper  con- 
tain in  abundance.  2.  Mulattoc,  an  arenaceous  stone, 
with  a calcareous  cement  of  a mottled  appearance,  whence 
it  derives  its  name.*  The  numerous  beds  of  oolites  which 
in  England,  almost  without  exception,  succeed  die  green 
sandstunc,  are  entirely  wanting  in  Ireland,  where  the  mu- 
lattoe  reposes  immediately  ou  the  lias  limestone.  3.  Lias 
limestone,  disposed  in  thin  beds  alternating  with  slate  clay, 
and  distinguished  by  ammonites  and  jgryphites,  and  the  re- 
mains of  thu  pemacrinusb  with  which  it  abounds  : its  thick- 
ness has  not  been  ascertained.  4.  The  lias  reposes,  as  in 
England,  on  beds  of  red  and  variegated  marie,  containing 
gypsum,  and  further  distinguished  by  numerous  salt  springs. 
The  marie  is  underlaid  by  a thick  deposit  of  red  and  varie- 
gated sandstone/  containing  clay-galls. 

The  four  formations  here  specified  vary  considerably  in 
thickness  in  different  places.  The  mulattoc  and  lias  are 
often  wanting,  hut  die  chalk  and  the  sandstone  are  remark- 
ably constant.  The  whole  series  appears  to  the  greatest 
advantage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast. 

The  dykes,  or  whyn-dykes,  form  a feature  peculiar  to  the 
northern  part  of  Ireland,  as  none  have  yet  been  discovered 
in  the  southern  or  midland  counties.  Of  those  noticed, 
nearly  one  half  arc  situated  on  the  shore,  and  the  remotest 
of  the  others  is  within  fifteen  miles  of  it.  The  highest  ob- 
served is  near  the  summit  of  Arragh,  the  loftiest  mountain 
in  Donegal ; being  2220  feet  above  the  sea. 

Dykes  seldom  occur  singly  ; they  are  generally  found  in 
groups,  several  within  a short  distance  of  each  other.  Their 
parallelism  or  uniformity  of  direction  is  another  striking  cir- 
cumstance. Of  31,  whose  direction  has  been  accurately 
noted,  the  greatest  variety  of  range  is  from  17°  to  53°  north 
of  west.  The  bearing  of  all  the  dykes  is  from  south-east  to 
north-west,  and  all  cut  the  planes  of  the  strata  through  which 
they  pass  at  a very  considerable  angle. 

In  their  relative  width  they  vary  considerably,  some  be- 
ing but  a few  inches,  others  several  hundred  feet  broad,  but 
those  of  the  latter  description  are  very  rare.  Their  height 
above  the  intersected  strata  is  often  very  considerable  ; that 
on  Arragh  rises  perpendicularly  forty  feet  like  a partition 
wall.  At  St  rabo  hill,  near  Newtown  Ardes,a  dyke  appears 
like  a standing  pillar  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  freestone 
quarries.4  Their  depth  is  unknown  ; nor  Hoes  it  appear. 


from  observations  on  those  lying  along  the  coast  in  clifis  from 
50  to  500  feet  in  height,  that  their  sides  converge,  or  that 
they  branch  ofT,  like  the  metallic  veins,  into  slcnuer  strings, 
or,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  swell  into  what  the  miners  call 
bellies. 

Their  position  is  in  all  cases  nearly  vertical,  the  mean 
angle  of  deviation  from  the  perpendicular,  deduced  from  ten 
cases,  being  13°,  and  from  seven  others,  7°;  but  no  general 
conclusion  has  yet  been  formed  as  to  the  direction  of  this 
; deviation.  Neither  is  there  that  variety  in  their  substance 
which  might  he  inferred  from  their  number,  their  relative 
distance,  or  the  variety  of  their  substrata.  They  are  form- 
ed either  of  a number  of  diminutive  pillars  aggregated  to- 
gether, or  of  rhombotdal  pieces,  piled  one  on  another  like 
blocks  of  masonry,  and  formed  of  the  following  rocks,  nanv- 
ed  in  the  order  of  their  most  frequent  occurrence,  namely, 
trap  and  greenstone,  with  their  associates,  Lydian  stone, 

! flinty  slate,  graustone*  and  wacke.  One  dyke  of  clay  por- 
j!  phvryf  has  been  discovered  at  Farland  Point  in  Donegal. 

No  general  connexion  has  been  discovered  between  the 
substance  of  the  dyke  and  the  rock  through  which  it  passes, 
r Neither,  in  general,  docs  any  foreign  matter  intervene,  ex- 
j cept  a slight  rusty  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  divided 
I stratum.  The  contact  between  the  dyke  and  rock  is  close, 
j!  but  they  may  be  always  disjoined  by  the  blow  of  a hammer, 
li  The  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  substances  of  the  dykes  is 
I 2.80,  The  minerals  found  imbedded  in  them  are  augite  in 
angular  fragments,  olivine  in  disseminated  grains,  crystal- 
lized glassy  felspar,  compact  felspar,  radiated  zeolite,  green 
soft  steatite,  iron  pyrites,  calcareous  spar,  carbonate  of  lime 
mixed  with  the  trap,  glassy  quartz,  sulphate  of  barytes,  and 
plates  of  mica. 

To  the  south  of  Dublin  a great  granite  region  extends 
j in  a continuous  mass,  without  interruption,  to  the  Black- 
stairs  mountain,  occupying  generally  the  highest  portion 
of  the  range  throughout,  though  it  is  found  also  in  the 
lowest  position,  as  in  the  northern  part  of  die  Dublin  moun- 
1 tains.*  It  also  forms  an  extensive  flat  on  the  western  side 
of  the  range,  to  Castledcrmot  and  the  Shillelagh  hills.  This 
constitutes  the  broadest  part  of  the  granite  soil,  being  about 
fifteen  miles  across  from  cast  to  west,  whence  it  gradually 
narrows  to  a point ; its  breadth,  in  its  northern  extremity,  ts 
about  seven  miles. 

Such  is  the  extent  of  the  continuous  tract  of  fundamental 

I granite  on  which  all  the  succeeding  rocks  repose.  Granite, 
however,  reappears  in  other  quarters,  not  only  protruding 
and  breaking  forth  in  isolated  denuded  portions  of  the 

! great  base,  but  occurring  as  a later  production,  interstra- 
tified  with  rocks  which  unequivocally  rest  on  the  fundamen- 
'!  tal  granite. 

The  mica  slate,  wherever  it  occurs  in  this  district,  is  in 

II  direct  contact  with  the  granite  on  both  sides  of  the  great 
granitic  range ; but,  in  its  widest  part,  it  nowhere  exceeds 

!|  three  or  four  miles,  ns  it  soon  graduates  into  clay  slate,  by 
| which  it  is  bounded  for  the  greatest  part  of  i ts  course.  In  it 
! have  been  incidentally  found  hornblende,  andalusitc,  hollow 
I spar,h  garnet  and  sphene.1 


* Qu.  Green-sand — a sandstone  with  & calcareous  cement,  coloured  i[  J There  are  quarries  of  excellent  freestone  at  Scrubs,  sear  New- 
green  by  hydrated  silicate  of  iron.  The  green  grain*  are  often  *o  few  j town.  (Ed.  Ene  ) — P. 

in  number,  that  the  rock  has  a prrey  or  buff  colour,  in  particular  par*  l * Greystone  f^r«Bjrt/rit,>  a variety  of  trap,  in  which  felspar  predoxni- 

tions.  Sometimes  it  is  deeply  coloured  by  brown  oxide  (hydrate)  of  t nates. — P. 

iron.  The  rhalk  in  Ireland  reposes  on  green  sand.  (Conybeare  and  j!  r Clavstone  Porphyry. — P. 

Phillip*  ) — 1 The  only  other  sandstone  deposit®  between  the  chalk  and  1 * Granite  occurs  along  the  eouth  shore  of  Dublin  Bay.  (Ed. 

lias,  ie  the  iron-sand- — entirely  silicious  — P.  jl  Enc.)— P. 

h Pentacrinites.— P.  a Marie. — P. 

* New  red  sandstone.— P.  II  i Silico-calcareous  oxide  of  Titanium. — P. 
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The  clay-slate  formation  is  spread  over  considerable 
tracts  of  the  granitic  chain,  extending  on  the  western  side 
in  a narrow  bowler,  to  Castledermot,  and  on  the  eastern, 
from  Bray  southwards  along  the  coast,  where,  gradually 
expanding,  it  spreads  itself  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
county  ol  Wexford.  The  total  absence  of  metallic  veins 
on  the  western  side  of  the  granitic  region,  while  they  exist 
in  abundance  on  the  eastern,  presents  a singular  feature  of 
this  district. 

The  fleetz  sandstone*  is  found  resting  upon  granite,  clay- 
slate,  grauwacke,  grauwacke  slate,  and  transition  rocks  ;b 
it  occurs  sometimes  in  isolated  portions,  sometimes  in  ex- 
tensive mountain  ranges.  The  Slieve  Bloom  mountains 
consist  of  a nucleus  of  clay-slate  surrounded  by  sandstone. 
The  Bilboa  and  Keeper  mountains  are  surrounded  by  a 
mantle  of  sandstone,  except  in  a small  portion  on  the  north 
side,  where  the  clay-slate  nucleus  comes  immediately  in  con- 
tact with  and  supports  the  fleets  limestone.  This  nucleus 
has  yielded  lead,  silver  and  copper.  The  Slicvenamana 
group  consists  of  a nucleus  of  clay-slate  surrounded  and 
surmounted  by  sandstone,  which  is  connected  with  the  sand- 
hills that  extend  towards  Thomastown  on  the  north,  and 
have  the  clay-slate  for  their  foundation. 

The  tract  adjacent  to  the  lower  part  of  Ix>ugh  Dearg  on 
the  Shannon  consists  partly  of  mica  slate/  ami  partly  of 
sandstone  : the  slate  raised  from  the  quarries  of  killaloe  is 
equal  in  quality  to  that  of  Wales. 

The  noble  range  of  the  Galtees  and  its  subordinate  ridge 
of  Slievenamuck,  consists  of  sandstone.  The  north-western 
face  of  the  Galtees  is  in  many  parts  extremely  precipitous, 
and  even  inaccessible  ; while  that  on  the  south-east  is  of  a 
more  subdued  character.  The  mountainous  tract  between 
the  Suir  and  Blackwater  may  be  considered  as  table  land 
of  clav-slate,  partly  bordered  by  sandstone,  and  sustaining 
isolated  caps,  or  more  widely  extended  ridges  of  the  same 
rock.  This  tract  is  surrounded  by  fleetz  limestone  on  all 
sides,  except  the  eastern,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of 
clav-slate. 

The  component  rock  of  the  mountains  lying  still  more 
westerly  in  Kerry  is  a clay-slate,  the  argillite  of  Werner, 
penetrated,  especially  towards  the  north,  and  in  the  central 
mountains,  by  veins  of  quartz.  The  clav-slate  b frequently 
raised  for  roofing,  but  the  inconvenience  of  cxjvort  has  ad- 
mitted quarries  to  la?  opened  only  at  Cahir  Begnish  and 
Valentia.  The  northern  part  of  this  district  is  chiefly  form- 
ed of  secondary  limestone,  with  marine  remains  and  calca- 
reous spar,  usually  of  a light  blue,  or  smoko-grey  colour.  I 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Cashin  river  to  the  Kerry  Head,  ! 
stretches  a hank  of  upland,  composed  of  beds  of  argillaceous 
sandstone,  in  the  partings  of  which  the  well-known  quartz 
crystals,  called  Kerry-stones,  are  found  ; steel-grained  lead*1  [ 
is  also  found  traversing  this  formation. 

In  the  interior  of  the  great  limestone  plain,  already  no- 
ticed, as  spreading  itself  over  the  whole  of  the  level  region 
of  Ireland,  three  isolated  protuberant  masses  of  sandstone 
arise  from  beneath  the  limestone  at  Moatgrenogue,  Bally- 
mahon  and  Slievegoldiy.  To  the  west  of  the  clay-slate  ! 
country  in  Ixmgford,  this  rock  occupies  a considerable 
space,  crossing  the  Shannon,  and  extending  into  the  coun-  ; 
ties  of  Roscommon  and  I^citrim. 

The  extensive  region  still  further  westward,  as  far  as  I 


I Galway,  is  chiefly  calcareous.  A line  drawn  from  that 
town  to  Oughterard,  marks  the  limit  of  the  formation. 
All  to  the  north,  over  Lough  Corrib  into  Mayo  and  Ros- 
common, except  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunmore,  is  limo- 
| stone ; that  to  the  south  and  west,  as  far  as  Sline  Head, 

I with  the  exception  of  two  masses  of  primitive  limestone, 
which  occur  between  Oughterard  and  Cliiden,  is  grauite,  or 
rather  sienite. 

The  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  this  region  are 
composed  of  quartz;  round  the  bases  they  are  gneiss  and 
mica  slate,  with  bands  of  hornblende  and  primitive  lime- 
stone. Along  the  northern  side  of  I^ough  Comb,  and  to  Bal- 
lynakill,  the  mica  slate  and  hornblende  rise  into  mountains, 
and  the  limestone  disappears.  From  Lough  Mask  to  Kil- 
lery  Bay,  is  a transition  country  of  greenstone  and  grau- 
wacke state,  covered  with  red  sandstone,  which  also  lorms 
the  hill  of  Muilrea,  the  highest  point  of  Mayo.  The  upper 
beds  of  this  and  of  the  greenstone  arc  frequently  porphvrit- 
ic.  Greenstone  and  clay-slate  prevail  to  the  north  of  Mayo, 
and  to  the  mountain  of  Croagh  Patrick,  the  summit  and 
western  side  of  which  arc  quartz,  the  eastern  side  slate  and 
serpentine,  but  without  any  limestone,  none  of  which  is 
found  in  this  direction  beyond  the  great  secondary  limestone 
field.  The  component  part  of  the  mountain  of  Benebola 
or  Twelve  Pins,  the  highest  in  Connamara,  is  quartz,  in 
! general  distinctly  stratified,  or  at  least  schistose. 

The  great  limestone  field,  though  affording  indications 
of  several  metals,  more  particularly  lead  and  copper,  is 
singularly  ill  adapted  for  mining  operations,  as  it  occupies 
the  lowest  and  richest  parts  of  the  country,  and  frequently 
supports  a considerable  depth  of  alluvial  matter  and  sou. 
Hence  mines  cannot  be  freed  from  water  without  machinery ; 
the  value  of  fuel  and  the  drainage  of  lands  become  likewise 
important  elements  in  the  estimate  of  expenses.  The  marly 
tracts  covering  the  limestone  are  distinguished  in  several 
places  by  the  relics  occasionally  preserved  in  them  of  that 
extraordinary  animal,  the  Irish  elk  or  moose  deer.  A 
head  and  branches  of  one  measuring  ten  feet  ten  inches 
between  the  tips  of  the  horns,  is  described  by  Molyneux. 
But  the  valuable  remains  of  this  stately  animal  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  contain  a greater 
variety  and  number  of  bones  than  are  to  be  seen  in  any 
other  collection.  A complete  skeleton  has  not  yet  been 
discovered. 

Though  indications  of  metallic  ores  are  to  be  met  with 
in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  few  mines  have  as  yet  been  found 
capable  of  being  worked  to  advantage.  The  princqial  of 
those  now  wrought  are  in  the  granitic  region  of  the  county 
of  Wicklow.  A vein  of  gold,  which  has  been  discovered 
at  Croghan-Kinselagh,  by  the  particles  of  that  metal  ob- 
served in  the  bed  of  a neighbouring  rivulet,  was  worked 
for  some  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown  as  a special 
royalty ; but  the  profits  were  not  found  sufficient  to  justify 
the  continuance  of  the  expenditure,  and  the  workings  have 
been  relinquished. 

Rich  veins  of  copper  have  been  wrought  at  Cmncbane 
and  Ballymurtagh  in  the  same  county.  Copper  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  in  large  quantities,  is  also  raised  at  Knock- 
mahon  and  lionmahon,  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  A 
mine  at  Allihies,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  is  accounted  one  of 
the  richest  in  Ireland  ; another  at  Cappagh,  though  yield— 


* Sri-nniitrr  sandstone.— P, 

b Grauwacke  and  grauwacke  slate  are  transition  rocks.— P. 


* Qu.  clay  slate.  The  slate  from  these  quarries  must  be  clay  slate. 
Killaloe  is  at  the  foot  of  Lough  Derg.— P. 

A Granular  Bulphuret  of  lead. — P. 
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ing  metal  of  fine  quality,  has  been  lately  relinquished  as  not  1 
being  sufficiently  productive,  as  have  also  others  at  Ken- 
marc  and  Ross  island,  in  the  county  of  Kerr)',  and  at  Bou- 
lard  in  Galway. 

• Lead  is  raised  at  the  Ballycorus,  Luganure,  Hero  and  , 
Carrigeenduff  mines  in  Wicklow,  and  at  Came  m the  neigh-  / 
touring  county  of  Wexford  ; mines  of  the  same  metal  are 
also  wrought  at  Clea  in  Armagh,  and  at  Kildrum  in  Done- 
gal. Those  of  C&sileinaine  and  Kenmare  in  Kerry,  and 
that  of  Sheffry  in  Mayo,  have  been  relinquished  after  the 
loss  of  a considerable  outlay  in  ascertaining  their  probable 
produce. 

At  Arigna,  near  the  western  shore  of  Ixmgh  Allen,  is  a 
rich  and  copious  vein  of  iron,  which,  after  having  been  for-  I 
merly  wrought  to  much  advantage  as  long  as  the  surround-  • 
ing  country  supplied  timber  for  fuel,  remained  for  many 
years  neglected.  The  workings  have  been  resumed  by  one 
of  the  lately  formed  companies,  with  every  prospect  of  a 
favourable  result,  as  coal  is  now  raised  in  the  neighbour-  I 
hood  in  sufficient  quantity  to  justify  the  expectation  of  an 
adequate  supply  for  many  years.  Antimony  is  found  at 
Castleshane. 

Coal  lias  been  discovered  in  greater  or  smaller  quanti- 
ties in  seventeen  counties,  which  may  be  classed  in  four 
districts,  one  in  each  of  the  provinces.  Those  of  Leinster 
and  Munster  contain  carbonaceous  or  stone  coal,  the  slaty 
glantz  coal  of  Werner  ;•  the  two  other  provinces,  bitumi- 
nous or  blazing  coal. 

The  Leinster  coal  district  is  situated  in  the  counties  of 
Kilkenny,  Queen’s  county  and  Carlow,  extending  also  a 
short  distance  into  Tipperary.  It  is  divided  into  three  de-  j 
tached  parts,  separated  from  each  other  by  a secondary  lime-  I 
stone  country  which  not  only  envelopes,  but  in  continuation 
passes  under  the  whole  of  the  coal  district  :b  the  neighbour- 
ing country  is  abundantly  supplied  from  this  source. 

The  Munster  coal  district  occupies  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  counties  of  Limerick,  Kerry,  and  Cork.  Though  i 
by  much  the  most  extensive  of  the  four,  it  is  only  now  j 
attracting  to  it  that  degree  of  scientific  and  manufacturing  ' 
attention  which,  from  its  importance  as  an  object  of  peculiar 
national  interest,  has  long  been  called  for.  Coal  and  culm 
have  been  raised,  lor  nearly  a century,  in  the  neigldiourhood  i; 
of  Kanturk  in  Cork.  At  Drotnagh,  particularly,  the  works  1 
have  been  carried  on  with  much  effect,  and  the  annual  sup- 
ply  from  them  would  have  materially  contributed  to  the  j 
agricultural  improvement  of  a great  extent  of  the  maritime  | 
and  commercial  counties  of  Cork  and  Limerick,  had  the 
improvements  on  the  surface  for  facilitating  the  land  car-  | 
riage,  by  means  of  judiciously  planned  and  well  formed 
roads,  kept  pace  with  the  exertions  of  the  individuals  cn- ! 
gaged  in  the  production  of  the  coal. 

Next  in  order  of  value  and  importance  is  the  Connaught  f 
coal  district  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  where  workings  arc 
now  carrying  on  with  much  energy  at  Aughabehy  and 
other  collieries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Arigna  iron-works. 
That  the  great  natural  facilities  for  distributing  the  produce  j 
of  them?  collieries,  arising  from  the  neighbouring  lake*  and 


its  communication  through  the  Shannon,  or  by  means  of 
roads,  have  not  been  adequately  seconded  by  the  hand  of 
art,  will  appear  from  the  following  quotation,  whicli  forms 
the  first  sentence  of  a late  report  of  the  directors  of  the 
Arigna  mining  company.  **  The  roads  in  the  Connaught 
coal  district  remain  nearly  in  as  bad  a state  as  they  were 
in  prior  to  the  interference  of  government  in  1823,  conse- 
quently the  company  is  deprived  of  land  sale  at  the  colliery, 
while  the  sale  in  the  lower  Shannon  district,  upon  which 
the  board  relied,  has  been  interrupted  for  some  months  by 
the  progress  of  certain  repairs  at  die  lock  of  the  Lanes- 
borough  canal.’’4 

The  coal  district  of  Ulster  is  of  trifling  importance,  when 
compared  with  any  of  the  foregoing.  The  principal  col- 
lieries arc  at  Coal  Island  and  Dungannon  in  Tyrone.  In- 
dications of  coal  have  been  observed  at  Drumquin  in  the 
same  county,  and  at  Pettigoe  to  the  north  of  Ijough  Erne. 
Possibly  the  formation  may  extend  westward  from  the  first 
mentioned  coal  field  to  that  part  of  the  lake.  Coal  lias 
also  been  found  at  Belturbct  in  Cavan,  and  at  Bnllycastle 
in  Antrim.  This  latter  vein,  though  long  wrought,  is  by 
no  means  extensive.  It  had  been  worked  at  a very  early 
period,  for,  in  the  year  1770,  the  miners,  when  pushing 
forward  an  adit  level  at  a newly  explored  part  of  the  cliff, 
unexpectedly  discovered  a passage  cut  through  the  rock. 
This  passage  was  very  narrow  owing  to  incrustations  on  its 
sides.  On  examination  it  was  found  to  bo  a regular  gallery 
leading  to  thirty-six  chambers;  in  short,  the  explorers 
found  themselves  at  once  in  the  heart  of  an  extensive  mine 
which  had  been  wrought  by  workmen  at  least  as  expert  as 
those  of  the  present  generation.  Some  remains  of  the 
tools,  baskets,  &c.,  were  found,  but  in  such  a decayed  slate 
as  to  crumble  into  dust  when  touched ; several  of  the  tools 
appeared  to  have  been  made  of  wood  thinly  shod  with  iron. 

Numerous  mineral  springs  have  been  discovered  in  vari- 
ous counties  in  Ireland  ; few,  however,  have  rendered  their 
vicinity  a place  of  general  resort  for  invalids.  The  most 
remarkable  are  that  at  Mallow  in  Cork,  whicli  strongly 
resembles  the  hot  wells  of  Bristol ; those  of  Lucan  and 
Golden-bridge  near  Dublin,  the  former  sulphureous,  the  latter 
sulphureous  and  chalybeate;  and  that  of  Bally oahinch,* 
also  sulphureous  and  chalybeate,  which  attracts  many  visitors 
from  the  neighbouring  counties.  Swanlingbar  in  Cavan  is 
sulphureous,  and  Castloconnel  near  Limerick,  chalybeate. 
The  first  mentioned  of  these  is  the  most  noted. 

To  proceed  from  the  physical  to  the  political  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  dial 
Ireland  owes  its  fir?t  colonization  to  a tribe  of  the  Celts. 
The  language  is  a Celtic  dialect,  and  the  names  of  many  of 
its  mountains,  districts,  lakes,  rivers  and  towns  are  deducible 
from  the  same  source.  Still,  however,  the  derivation  of 
its  best  known  appellation.  Erin,  has  beon  much  disputed. 
« Iri,”  says  Ledwich,  an  antiquarian  more  distinguished  for 
learning  than  sagacity,  “or  as  now  written  Eri,  is,  in  Irish, 
the  great  isle/  In  Teutonic,  Emu,  contracted  into  Eri,  is 
the  farther  isle.”*  Camden  derives  it  from  I litre,  an  Irish 
word  signifying  west,  or  the  westward.*1 


• The  slatv  glance  coni  of  J amr j*o n — tch i 'frige  glonzkahU  of  Wer- 
ner— foliated  or  slaty  anthracite.— »P. 

' This  must  be  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone,  on  whicli 
the  coul  formation  rests  in  a baton  the  borders  of  which  are  of  course 
surrounded  bv  the  limestone- — P. 

* Lough  Allen. 

4 TheX'pper  Shannon  navigation,  commencing  above  Lough  Ree, 
at  Lanenborough.  and  extending  33  miles  along  the  river,  to  near  Lei- 
trim. (Ed.  Enc  )— P. 


• In  Down  countv. — P. 

r />,  great ; /,  island.  A more  frequent  Gaelic  word  for  island  is 
/nhr;  whence  Innis,  Ennis  and  Inch,  in  names  of  islands  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  The  modern  Gaelic  word  is  Oifmn  (Uilean,  F.iltan  ) — P. 

t Qu.  fer  (nnre,)  fnr,  Of  err,  ante,  auid  ae  or  ey,  insula — or  ur-ry, 
primitive  or  parent  island. — P. 

h Sinr  is  tne  Gaelic  for  west ; I^lh-ahiar  (pron.  Ltih-hlir.)  west- 
ward, literally,  half  of  west.  So  also,  jnfr,  east;  taobh-shotr  (pron. 
tav-bor,)  eastward,  literally,  side  of  cast. — P. 
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Tbe  name  of  Scotia  first  occurs  in  writers  of  the  fourth 
century ; yet,  however  prevalent  among  various  authors  of 
different  countries,  it  never  entirely  superseded  its  former 
designation.  Usher  says  that  the  promiscuous  application 
of  this  name,  both  to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  arose  from  the 
coalition  between  the  Scots  and  Piets  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury ;•  and  even  then  all  accurate  writers  distinguished  the 
former  by  the  name  of  vet  us,  major  or  interior  Scotia,  the 
latter  being  styled  in  contradistinction  nova,  minor  or  cite- 
rior.  The  word  M Scotland”  is  by  some  authors  derived 
from  Scythia,  supposed  to  have  been  the  mother  country. 
Whitaker  and  Chalmers,  with  more  probability,  attribute  tlie  t 
name  to  their  love  of  roving ; the  term  Sceife,  in  Irish,  sig- 
nifying dispersed  or  scattered. 

The  Celtic  descent  of  the  aborigines  may  also  be  traced 
by  the  existing  remains,  though  jew,  of  their  antiquities. 
Several  of  the  rocking  stones,  similar  to  those  found  in 
various  parts  of  England,  are  still  to  be  seen.  One  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin  was  but  lately  displaced  from  its 
equilibrium  by  the  wantonness  of  a party  of  soldiery.  An- 
other in  full  perfection,  is  in  Island  Magee.  The  swords, 
axes  and  arrow-heads  of  a mixed  copper  metal  are  also 
adduced  as  proofs  of  their  origin,  nut  among  the  most 
singular  traces  of  antiquity,  should  be  reckoned  the  round 
towers  of  Ireland,  of  which  upwards  of  fifty  are  still  to  be 
seen,  dispersed  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Their  ori- 
gin and  use,  though  made  the  subjects  of  many  elaborate 
treatises,  are  still  involved  in  obscurity.  Their  juxtaposition 
to  monastic  ruins  has  led  to  tbe  conjecture  that  they  were 
erected  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  ; but  arguments 
equally  probable  have  been  adduced  to  prove  their  ex- 
istence prior  to  the  erection  of  these  structures.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  trace  the  descent  of  the  Irish  colony  to 
oilier  countries  by  the  existence  of  similar  buildings  in  the 
latter,  hut  as  yet  the  evidence  of  such  existence  has  not 
been  conclusive.  Erected  generally  in  situations  not  pecu- 
liarly elevated,  their  uses  as  signal-towers  would  be  very 
limited ; the  confined  extent  of  their  tubular  cavity  would 
not  afford  scope  for  the  ringing  of  a bell ; they  therefore 
still  remain,  and  to  all  appearance  will  long  continue,  an 
enigma  for  the  exercise  ol  antiquarian  ingenuity. 

Few  traces  of  the  history  of  the  tribe  thus  settled  are 
to  be  found  in  ancient  authors.  The  island  is,  indeed, 
supposed  to  be  noticed  by  the  writer  of  the  Argonautic 
Expedition, b under  the  name  of  Iemis:  Aristotle  notices  it 
by  that  of  Icrne  f by  Caesar  and  other  Roman  writers,  it  is 
called  Hibernia ; Marcianus  Heracleotes  names  it  Joucr- 
nio,d  as  also  does  Ptolemy,  a writer  particularly  exact  in 
the  appellation  of  places  according  to  their  native  names. 
The  last  named  writer  proceeds  further,  laying  down  the 
position  of  several  remarkable  points,  and  the  names  and 
situation  of  the  principal  tribes  and  towns. 

For  an  account  of  the  acts  of  the  inhabitants  from  their 
first  settlement  to  the  period  of  the  English  invasion,  re- 
course must  he  had  to  the  native  chronicles.  In  the  Psal- 
ter of  Cashel  and  other  Irish  annals,  it  is  recorded,  that 


• The  union  of  the  Scots  and  Piets,  under  Kenneth,  took  place 
A.  D M3.— P. 

The  Arronkutici,  attributed  to  Orplieus. — P. 

• Jag»i; — Imu t (Vers.  Lat.)— P. 

4 /otifvta. — P. 

• Gaelic  IjHUh  Cfiuinn  (pron,  lsah  fthuit ».)  Half  of  Conn,  and 
Lealh  Mhotlha  (pron.  Isa A 1'aha,)  Half  of  Modha.  The  Conn  here 
mentioned  was  Conn  of  the  hundred  fights  (Gaelic  Conn  CM* 
cadutigh — Lat-  toiubmliniui  Cniimachtu.)  king  of  Connaught.  Mod  ha 


soon  after  the  flood,  a number  of  Fowmarries,  or  pirates 
front  Africa,  attempted  a settlement,  from  which  they  were 
soon  dispossessed  by  an  Asiatic  colony  headed  by  a chief 
named  Partholan,  a descendant  in  the  eighth  generation  from 
Noah.  These  were  in  turn  dispossessed,  after  a lapse  of 
more  than  two  centuries,  by  another  colony  from  the  same 
region  named  Firbolgs,  whom  some  antiquarians  suppose  to 
have  been  a tribe  of  the  Belgae.  Their  dominion  was  ter- 
minated by  the  invasion  of  a fourth  colony  which  came 
from  Spain,  under  the  command  of  the  eight  sons  of  Mile- 
sius;  live  of  these  perished  through  the  casualties  incident 
\ on  landing,  leaving  the  honour  of  die  conquest,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  family  to  the  three  survivors,  Hcber, 
Hereroon,  and  Ir.  The  last  named  died  shortly  after  tbe 
subjugation  of  the  country,  Heber  was  killed  by  his  brother, 
and  lleremon  thus  became  sole  monarch.  The  history 
of  his  successors  for  many  generations  presents  little  to 
arrest  attention.  One  of  them,  sumamed  Ollamh-Fodlah, 
or  the  learned  doctor,  is  celebrated  as  the  founder  of 
several  sage  institutions  ; he  is  said  to  have  ordained  a tri- 
ennial meeting  of  tl>e  elders  or  legislators  at  Tarah,  and  to 
have  founded  a college  for  die  investigation  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  national  records.  Two  other  princes  of  the 
same  line  are  said  to  have  fixed  the  first  territorial  division 
of  the  island,  by  a line  from  Dublin  through  Cion  mac  nois 
to  Galway,  marked  by  a deep  trench  strengthened  by  a 
rampart  and  a series  of  forts.  The  portion  of  the  island  to 
die  north  of  this  line  was  named  l>eali  Quin  or  Conn's 
share,  that  to  the  south,  Leah  Mowa  or  Mowa’s  share,  from 
the  names  of  the  princes  by  whom  it  was  partitioned.6  But 
a still  more  remarkable  division,  yet  partially  existing,  was 
subsequently  made  into  the  five  provinces  of  Ullah  or  Ulster, 
I^ayean  or  Leinster,  Mumha  or  Munster,  Connaught,  and 
Ciuge-na-Mee/  or  Meath,*  which  last,  comprehending  the 
central  counties  of  Meath,  West  Meath,  and  some  sur- 
rounding districts,  was  afterwards  absorbed  into  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  of  Leinster  and  Ulster,  especially  the 
fonner. 

The  reigns  of  the  Milesian  monarchs  were  almost  inces- 
santly disturbed  by  intestine  commotions,  suspended  only 
by  the  temporary  combinations  of  die  rival  chieftains  for 
the  purpose  of  repelling  the  predatory  incursions  made  from 
the  neighbouring  shores  of  Great  Britain,  or  by  expedi- 
tions fitted  out  by  themselves  in  retaliation.  In  one  of 
these,  it  is  said  diat  St.  Patrick  was  brought  captive  to  the 
nordi  of  Ireland,  where,  during  a servitude  of  several 
years,  he  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  native  language  and 
manners  which  considerably  forwarded  his  subsequent  apos- 
tolical labours. 

Much  as  the  country  may  have  been  indebted  to  this  cel- 
ebrated missionary,  it  is  generally  thought  that  Christianity 
had  been  introduced  into  it  some  time  before  by  Declan, 
St.  Kieran  and  others,  who  had  succeeded  in  converting 
many  of  the  lower  classes,  while  St.  Patrick,  who  returned 
to  Ireland  in  432,  armed  with  credentials  from  Pope  Ce- 
lestine,  gave  it  stability  and  influence  by  persuading  the 


( F.ugrniuj  Maximus,  Eugene  the  Great)  era*  founder  of  the  dynasty  of 
Munuter.— P. 

r Qu.  (Un s; r- nil- Mcatlk  (Coige-na-Meah.)  province  of  the  middle; 
Meath  occupying  tlie  centre  of  the  island  — P. 

* The  Irish  (Gaelic)  names  of  these  five  provinces  are  lladk 
(Ulsh.l  Laighion  jLayeen,)  Mxttnha  (Muha.l  Cannathda  (ConnahdaJ  and 
Muiht  (Meeva.) — Connaehda  is  Conn's  field  ( CVwtn,  and  aehadh,  field  ;.) 
Connaught  Ling  included  in  Conn's  half,  and  Cruachan,  in  the  mm* 
province,  his  capital.— P. 
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princes  and  nobility  to  embrace  its  doctrines,  by  building 
churches  and  religious  houses,  and  by  appointing  regular 
orders  of  priests  and  instructors.  In  noticing  this  celebrat- 
ed character,  it  should  not  perhaps  be  wholly  omitted  that 
Ledwich  denies  his  existence,  and  that  a later  writer,  whose 
opinion  is  entitled  to  still  less  weight,  endeavours  to  prove 
him  a Roman  of  patrician  origin. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  faith  does  not  appear  to  have 
had  much  influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  native  princes. 
The  succeeding  part  of  the  history  contains  accounts  of 
war,  turbulence  and  assassination,  similar  to  those  with 
which  the  era  of  paganism  had  been  stained.  The  calami- 
ties of  the  country  were  further  augmented  by  the  invasions 
of  the  northern  freebooters,  known  in  the  Irish  annals  by 
the  name  of  the  Black  and  White  Scandinavian  pirates,* 
and  in  English  history  by  that  of  Ostmen  or  Danes. 
Seizing  first  on  the  principal  seaports,  and  afterwards  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  still  continued  broils  of  the  native 
chieftains,  they  at  length  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the 
whole  island  about  die  year  800.  But  they  did  not  main- 
tain tranquil  possession  of  this  rich  prize.  Turgcsius, 
their  sovereign,  was  killed  by  treachery,  and  the  Danes 
were  driven  from  the  interior ; but  they  still  retained  pos- 
session of  tiie  ports  through  which  they  were  enabled  again 
to  strengthen  themselves  by  fresh  supplies  from  their  na- 
tive regions. 

In  the  year  1014,  Brian  Boru,b  who  stands  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  Ireland  as  a model  of  royal  virtues,  a valiant 
hero,  and  a consummate  statesman,  alter  raising  himself  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  island — for  at  this  period  each 
province  had  its  petty  king,  one  of  whom,  on  acquiring  a 
superiority  over  his  fellows,  was  recognised  as  supreme 
ruler-defeated  the  Danes  at  Clontarf,  near  Dublin,  so 
completely,  as  to  afford  his  countrymen  a breathing  time  to 
recover  from  the  exhausting  desolation  of  civil  war  and 
foreign  invasion. 

This  period  of  tranquillity  was  marked  by  an  important 
ecclesiastical  event.  A national  synod  was  held  at  kells  in 
Meath,  in  the  year  1152,  at  which  Cardinal  Paparon,  the 
pope’s  legate,  presided.  At  this  meeting  tithes  were  intro- 
duced, the  Irish  clergy  having  previously  maintained  them- 
selves wholly  from  the  produce  of  their  men  sal  lands.  Four 
palls  were  also  given  as  badges  of  archiepiscopal  jurisdic- 
tion under  the  papal  see ; one  to  the  archbishop  of  Armagh 
as  primate,  the  other  three  to  those  of  Dublin,  Cashel,  and 
Tuam. 

The  ecclesiastical  revolution  thus  tranquilly  and  speedily 
effected,  was  followed  by  another  of  a political  nature,  which 
wholly  changed  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  and  laid  the 
foundation  ol  the  arrangements  that  continue  to  the  present 
time.  Henry  II.  of  England  had  early  in  his  reign  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  adding  Ireland  to  his  dominions.  To 
effect  flits,  he  prevailed  on  Pope  Adrian  to  issue  a bull, 
which  was  published  in  the  year  1 154,  granting  him  the 
sovereignty  of  the  island,  on  the  condition  of  reducing  it 
completely  under  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Roman  see, 
and  of  paying  him  a tribute  of  a penny  for  each  hearth, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Peter’s  pence.  The  title, 
such  as  it  was,  lay  dormant  for  several  years.  Too  much 


* Called  by  the  Irish,  DufT-galle  and  Fin -(falls,  black  and  white  for- 
eigners. (E a.  Enc.) — Gaelic,  Jhthk-GkaUT  and  Fwtm-Gktull  (nron. 
Duv-kwUl  and  Ffri-ilwW.)— Th«  Danes  wera  called  by  the  Irish, 
thtbk-LotklonnaicM  (Black  Lochliniana — the  Duff-galla ;)  the  Norwe- 
gians, Fumn-  lMchlonnaic\  (White  Lochliniana — the  Fin-galls.) — 


engaged  by  domestic  troubles,  Henry  had  little  time  to  de- 
vote to  a foreign  expedition  of  such  magnitude.  An  un- 
expected circumstance  at  length  induced  him  to  turn  his 
attention  westwards. 

Dermod  M’Morrough,  king  of  Iieinster,  having  been 
driven  from  his  dominions  by  Roderick,  king  of  Ireland,  in 
consequence  of  an  atrocious  breach  of  hospitality  committed 
by  him  against  O’Ruark,  chieftain  of  Brefney,  whose  wife 
he  had  seduced  and  carried  off’,  applied  to  Henry  to  replace 
him  on  his  throne,  offering  to  hold  his  kingdom  under  the 
English  monarch  as  the  price  of  Ilia  restoration.  Too  much 
occupied  to  pay  personal  attention  to  this  templing  offer, 
yet  unwilling  to  reject  it  altogether,  Henry  dismissed  the 
Irish  prince  with  a general  assurance  of  protection,  and  a 
vague  permission  to  any  of  his  subjects  to  volunteer  their 
services  in  the  cause  ol  his  new  tributary.  Strengthened 
with  this  permission,  Dermod,  while  on  his  journey  home- 
wards through  Wales,  prevailed  upon  Richard  de  Clare, 
•Earl  of  Chepstow,  better  known  by  the  soubriquet  of 
Strongbow,  to  assist  him,  under  an  engagement  of  giving 
him  his  daughter  Eva  in  marriage,  and  of  securing  to  him 
the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Leinster.  Dermod  then 
returned  to  Ferns,  his  capital  city,  to  prepare  for  the  recep- 
tion of  his  expected  ally,  who  shortly  after  sent  over,  as  a 
kind  of  advanced  guard,  a small  detachment,  consisting  of 
150  knights,  70  men-at-arms,  and  000  archers,  under  the 
command  of  Robert  Fitz-Stephen.  This  little  band,  after 
having  made  good  a landing  at  the  creek  of  Bag  and  Bun 
in  Bannow  Bay,  and  being  joined  by  Dermod  and  his  Irish 
forces,  took  the  town  of  Wexford,  and  made  a permanent 
settlement  in  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Bargic  and  Forth, 
where  their  descendants  continue  to  the  present  day ; 
Strongbow  shortly  followed  with  a larger  force,  and  after 
taking  Waterford  by  storm,  followed  up  his  success  by  the 
capture  of  Dublin.  Roderick,  king  of  Ireland,  now  seri- 
ously alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  invaders,  endeavoured 
to  expel  them  from  their  new  conquest,  but  after  laying 
siege  to  the  last  named  city,  he  was  defeated,  and  his  army 
totally  dispersed. 

The  rapid  progress  of  Strongbow  drew  upon  him  the 
jealousy  of  the  king  of  England,  by  whom  he  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  the  whole  of  his  conquests,  on  condition 
of  receiving  the  greater  part  back  ns  a fief  from  the  crown, 
resigning  Dublin  and  the  other  large  towns  wholly  to  the 
king.  Henry  liimself  soon  after  crossed  over  into  Ireland 
with  a numerous  and  splendid  train  of  noblemen  and 
troops.  No  opposition  was  attempted.  Roderick  remained 
inactive  in  Connaught.  The  petty  chieftains  of  Leinster 
did  homage  to  Henry  in  Dublin,  where  they  were  received 
by  him  with  all  the  pomp  of  a sovereign.  A council  at 
Cashel,  held  under  a papal  bull,  acknowledged  bis  author- 
ity ; large  tracts  of  land  were  portioned  out  among  the 
principal  English  adventurers ; the  system  of  English  laws 
and  English  tenures  was  introduced,  and  a commencement 
thus  formed  for  establishing  British  dominion  throughout 
the  country. 

Having  terminated  his  pacific  expedition  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Hugh  de  Lacy  as  governor  of  Dublin,  and 
justiciary  of  Ireland,  Henry  returned  to  England.  Soon 


Lochlin  wu  the  Gaelic  name  for  Scandinavia  in  general.  (Mac* 
□hereon.) — Lochlonnach , plu.  LecMounairk,  signifies  a era- taring  man; 
literally,  one  strong  at  eea,  from  Uxh}  a lake,  the  eea,  and  Umn.  etrong. 
(Lhord.) — P. 

h Brian  Boroimhe  or  Borotnha  (pron.  Boreha.) — P. 
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after  his  arrival  there,  a formal  treaty  was  concluded  be- 
tween him  and  Roderick,  whereby  the  latter  acknowledged 
Henry  as  his  liege  lord,  paying  him  an  annual  tribute  of 
every  tenth  hide,  and  a specific  number  of  hawks  and 
hounds. 

The  new  settlers,  in  the  mean  time,  were  actively  em- 
ployed in  securing  and  extending  their  possessions,  partly 
Dy  the  sword,  and  partly  by  treaties  and  family  alliances 
with  the  more  powerful  chieftains.  Placed  at  a distance 
from  the  centre  of  English  rule,  the  bands  of  union  hung 
very  loosely  upon  them.  Not  content  with  mixing  as 
parlizan  auxiliaries  in  the  domestic  feuds  of  the  native 
princes,  they  quarrelled  among  themselves  as  to  the  par- 
tition of  their  newly  acquired  booty,  and  the  country, 
instead  of  finding  relief  from  the  uniform  control  of  a 
more  powerful  superin tendance,  felt  its  former  evils  of 
intestine  division  aggravated  by  the  interference  of  those 
greedy  and  arrogant  intruders.  John  Earl  of  Morton, 
Henry’s  favourite  son,  was  at  length  sent  over  as  lord 
lieutenant.  But  he  was  young  and  ill  advised.  He 
offended  the  natives  by  his  undisguised  contempt  of 
their  manners;  he  insulted  them  in  the  persons  of  their 
leaders.  Some  of  the  native  princes,  on  presenting 
themselves,  were  made  objects  of  mockery  ; their  beards 
were  plucked  in  derision  by  the  young  English  cour- 
tiers. They  consequently  quitted  the  court  in  disgust, 
and  spread  the  flame  of  discontent  through  every  part  of 
the  country.  John  was  recalled,  but  some  years  after 
returned  as  king  of  England,  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
store order  and  tranquillity  upon  the  basis  of  a fixed  and 
uniform  government.  The  forms  of  the  English  laws 
were  observed  in  the  courts  of  judicature ; all  the  parts 
of  the  country  in  any  manner  recognising  the  control  of 
British  authority  were  divided  into  the  twelve  counties 
of  Dublin,  Meath,  Kildare,  Uriel  (now  Louth,)  Cather- 
lough,*  Kilkenny, Wexford, Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry,  Lim- 
erick, and  Tipperary.  The  remainder  of  Ireland,  consist- 
ing of  Ulster,  Connaught,  and  some  of  the  central  districts 
in  Leinster,  still  remained,  with  a few  slight  exceptions, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  native  chieftains. 

John  remained  but  six  months  in  Ireland.  After  his 
departure,  the  country  soon  lapsed  into  its  former  state 
of  confusion.  During  the  subsequent  reigns  of  the  first 
three  Edwards,  the  Irish  earnestly  and  frequently  ap- 
plied for  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  English  laws 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  island.  Their  petitions  were 
favourably  received,  and  royal  mandates  were  issued  to 
ascertain  the  propriety  of  granting  them ; but  the  influ- 
ence of  the  great  English  settlers,  who  profited  bv  the 
public  disorders,  always  prevented  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  remedy. 

During  this  period  the  part  of  the  island  subject  to 
English  law  was  called  the  Pale ; it  extended  in  reality 
over  little  more  than  the  province  of  Leinster,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  country  being  still  subject  to  the  native 
princes,  who  ruled  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Brehon  or  old  Irish  law.  The  English  themselves  were 
split  into  two  factions,  English  by  blood,  and  English  by 
birth ; the  former  comprising  the  descendants  of  the 
original  adventurers  and  other  old  settlers,  who,  by  con- 
stant residence  among  the  natives,  and  frequent  inter- 

* Carlow — Gar  Ur.  t'alkair-loek  (prod.  Csirr-foA.l  city  or  fortrcM  of 

the  lake. — P. 

v The  five  tribe*  or  families  wore,  the  O’Neil*  of  lister.  the  O'Me- 


marritges  with  them,  had  acquired  many  of  their  customs, 
habits,  and  prejudices  ; the  latter  consisting  of  the  fresh 
supplies  of  settlers  whom  the  hope  of  large  grants  of 
lands,  or  of  lucrative  situations  under  the  government, 
had  allured  thither.  The  former  of  those  classes  gave 
greater  annoyance  to  the  ruling  powers  than  even  the 
natives,  insomuch  that,  in  the  writs  issued  for  repressing 
the  tumults  arising  from  this  state  of  disorganization, 
while  (lie  Irish  in  arms  against  the  king  are  called  ene- 
mies, the  refractory  English  are  designated  by  the  harsher 
name  of  rebels.  Not  that  the  epithet  thus  imposed  upon 
the  Irish  indicated  any  intention  of  visiting  their  trespasses 
with  a mitigated  portion  of  legal  vengeance.  On  the 
contrary,  the  mere  Irish,  as  they  were  called,  were  so 
utterly  excluded  from  the  protection  of  the  newly  intro- 
duced laws,  that  while  the  murder  of  an  Englishman 
was  punished,  as  now,  by  death,  that  of  an  Irishman 
was  passed  over  with  impunity,  unless  the  sufferer  had  the 
good  fortune  to  belong  to  one  of  the  five  tribes  w hich  were 
admitted,  by  special  favour,  to  a participation  of  the 
rights  of  British  subjects.*  Records  of  pleas  of  murder 
still  exist  in  which  the  defendant  acknowledges  the  fact, 
but  alleges  that  the  person  killed  was  not  English,  but 
a mere  Irish,  and  not  of  the  five  bloods,  and  is  accord- 
ingly dismissed  with  impunity. 

The  horrors  of  litis  stale  of  internal  anarchy  were  in- 
creased by  a foreign  invasion.  Edward  I.  had  directed 
all  the  energies  of  his  kingdom  to  the  subjugation  of 
Scotland.  Not  content  with  the  supplies  of  men,  arms 
and  provisions  to  be  procured  at  home,  the  scanty  re- 
sources of  Ireland  were  drained  to  swell  their  magnitude. 
On  the  commencement  of  the  feeble  reign  of  nis  son, 
Edward  II.,  Robert  Bruce,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a diversion,  as  to  rid  himself  from  the  encura- 
1 brance  of  a turbulent  auxiliary,  sent  his  brother  Edward 
into  Ireland  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
country,  and  to  enforce  it  by  the  sword.  For  some  time 
he  was  singulariy  successful.  Having  been  joined,  after 
his  landing  at  Carrickfergus,  by  most  of  the  discontented 
| chieftains  of  Ulster,  ho  proceeded  to  Dundalk,  where  he 
I was  crowned.  Thence  moving  southwards,  he  devas- 
tated the  country  with  fire  and  sword  as  far  as  Munster, 
j But  at  length  the  whole  force  of  the  English  was  col- 
lected against  him,  and  Bruce,  whose  army  was  ex- 
hausted by  the  rapidity  of  its  progress  and  the  magnitude 
i of  its  exertions,  too  impatient  also  to  wait  the  arrival  of  an 
expected  supply  from  home,  joined  battle  with  it  near 
Dundalk.  The  contest  was  decisive;  the  Scotch  were 
totally  routed,  and  the  body  of  their  commander  found 
among  the  heaps  of  slain. 

The  fascinating  though  delusive  prospect  of  the  crown 
of  France  distracted  the  thoughts  of  Edward  III.  from 
the  settlement  of  Ireland,  an  achievement  of  less  splen- 
dour, though  of  more  solid  utility.  Still,  however,  it 
was  not  wholly  overlooked.  His  son  Lionel  was  sent 
thither  as  chief  governor.  He  succeeded  in  some  de- 
gree in  repressing  the  spirit  of  insubordination  among  the 
i feudal  barons,  and  in  checking  the  predatory  incursions 
of  the  Irish.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bond  of  sepa- 
ration between  the  two  nations  was  sealed  during  his 
government,  by  the  celebrated  statutes  of  the  parliament 

laglilin*  of  Mwlh,  th*  O'Conoghers  of  Connaught,  the  O'Brien*  of 
Thorny nd,  ami  the  M'Murronghs  of  Leliuter. 
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at  Kilkenny,  which  enacted,  that  none  but  Englishmen 
should  be  admitted  to  holy  orders,  or  allowed  to  become 
members  of  a religious  house,  without  a licence  from  the 
king,  and  that  a native  was  not  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
English  law,  without  paying  a fine  for  a special  writ  for 
the  indulgence. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  were  considered  by  his  imme- 
diate successor,  Richard  II.,  of  sufficient  importance  to 
call  for  his  personal  interference.  Having  landed  at 
Waterford  with  a force,  consisting,  according  to  the 
chronicles  of  the  time,  of  30,000  infantry  and  4000  men-  ! 
at-arnis,  he  proceeded  without  interruption  or  molesta-  | 
tion  to  Dublin.  Here  he  received  the  submission  of  up- 
wards of  seventy  chieftains,  and  conferred  the  order  of 
knighthood  on  O’Neal,  O’Connor,  O’Briaxi,  M’Murchad 
and  some  others,  yet  not  without  reluctance  on  their  part, 
the  ceremony  being  considered  rather  as  a badge  ol  in- 
feriority than  a token  of  elevation.  On  the  monarch’s 
departure,  after  a pompous  yet  inefficient  residence  of 
nine  months,  the  feuds  of  the  settlers  and  the  marauding 
warfare  of  the  natives  revived  with  aggravated  violence. 

In  1399,  Richard  again  visited  the  country,  but  his  ex- 
edition  was  now  neither  so  tranquil  nor  so  fortunate  as 
efore.  During  his  march  from  Waterford  to  Dublin  he 
found  his  progress  impeded  at  Kilkenny  by  the  assaults 
of  Art.  M Murcha,  who  with  a band  of  3000  resolute 
followers,  rushed  suddenly  from  the  impenetrable  fast- 
nesses of  his  woods  and  morasses,  and  so  harassed  the 
royal  army  by  his  rapid  and  reiterated  assaults,  that  the 
king  experienced  no  small  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  end 
of  nls  journey.  The  insurrection  in  England  which  ter- 
minated in  setting  his  rival  Henry  of  Lancaster*  on  the 
throne,  hurried  him  from  Ireland,  and  the  country  was 
again  left  a prey  to  the  devastating  animosities  of  the  . 
contending  factions. 

So  powerful  were  the  Irish  princes  during  this  and  j 
the  subsequent  period  of  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter, that  their  cumrick  or  protection  was  anxiously  sought 
for  by  the  English  borderers  of  the  pale,  and  secured  oy 
the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  called  Black-rent. 
The  pale  itself  was  contracted  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Meath,  Kildare,  and  part  of  , 
Louth,  and  the  boundary  line  to  the  south  of  Dublin 
city,  beyond  which  the  king’s  writ  was  a dead  letter, 
was  fixed  as  far  as  Tallaght  by  the  stream  of  the  Dod-  ’ 
der,  a rivulet  within  three  miles  of  Dublin,  and  thence 
by  a trench  with  redoubts  to  Newcastle  on  the  borders 
of  Kildare ; all  the  district  to  the  south  of  this  line,  ex- 
cept a narrow  band  along  the  sea  coast  to  Bray,  being 
in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  Irish,  two  families  of 
whom,  the  O’Bimes  and  the  O'Tooles,  asserted  and 
maintained  the  rank  of  independent  princes  throughout 
the  southern  part  of  Dublin  county,  and  the  mountainous 
district  since  designated  as  the  county  of  Wicklow. 

Ireland  was  not  tranquillized  by  the  termination  of  the 
civil  wars  in  England.  Even  after  Edward  IV.  obtained 
the  undisputed  possession  of  the  throne,  his  government 
in  Ireland  was  reduced  to  such  a state  of  imbecility,  that 
the  only  means  devised  for  protecting  the  pale  against 
its  surrounding  enemies  was  the  formation,  by  act  of 


parliament,  of  a military  fraternity  under  the  name  of  the 
Armed  Brotherhood  of  St.  George,  consisting  of  a captain 
and  160  horse-archers,  with  an  equal  number  of  attend- 
ants on  foot.  The  private  feuds  of  the  great  leaders  of 
the  degenerate  English  and  the  Irish,  of  the  Butlers 
and  Fitzgeralds  in  tne  south,  and  of  O’Neil  and  Tyrcon- 
nel  in  Ulster,  alone  prevented  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
king’s  government.*  The  authority  of  his  lieutenant 
was  set  at  defiance  in  the  very  capital.  Keating,  prior 
of  Kilmainham,  then  a preccptory  of  the  order  of  the 
> knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  though  deposed  for  his 
| turbulence  and  misconduct  by  his  superior,  not  only  re- 
| fused  to  submit,  but  seized  upon  Luinlcy,  an  English- 
man, who  had  been  sent  over  to  succeed  him,  and  kept 
him  prisoner  till  his  death. 

The  general  alienation  of  the  public  sentiment  in  Ire- 
land from  the  English  dominion  was  so  great  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. , as  to  induce  bis 
enemies  to  select  this  country  as  the  theatre  for  their 
first  public  exhibition  of  the  mimic  kin^s,  through  whose 
agency  they  hoped  to  drive  him  from  his  throne.  Lam- 
bert Simnel  was  therefore  sent  thither ; and  so  numerous 
and  zealous  were  his  adherents,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
carry  over  a large  body  of  Irish  to  support  his  claims  by 
the  sword  in  England,  who  were  cut  to  pieces  in  the 
bloody  battle  of  Stoko  in  Nottinghamshire.  Perkin 
Warbcck  also  met  with  a similar  reception,  though  on  a 
more  limited  scale.  To  such  a pitch  were  the  minds  of 
the  native  chieftains  excited  by  the  imbecile  government 
of  the  English  about  this  time,  that  on  an  agreement 
made  by  Richard  Duke  of  York  with  M’Geoghegan  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  bis  incursions  from  tne  north- 
western counties  into  Meath,  the  latter  boasted  among 
I his  friends,  that  he  had  granted  peace  to  the  king’s  lieu- 
tenant. M’Gillypatrick  also,  a chieftain  in  Ossory,  de- 
I spatched  an  ambassador  with  a formal  complaint  to  the 
king  in  England,  who,  stopping  him  on  coming  out  of 
his  private  chapel,  delivered  his  commission  in  a set 
Latin  speech,  of  which  the  following  is  a literal  transla- 
tion ; — “Stand  on  thy  feet,  my  lord  king:  my  master 
M’Gillypatrick  has  sent  me  to  you,  and  ordered  me  to 
j declare,  that  if  you  do  not  punish  Red  Peter,  he  will 
make  war  against  you.” 

But  Henry  was  not  of  a temper  to  be  insulted  or  re- 
sisted with  impunity.  When  firmly  fixed  on  his  throne, 
he  sent  over  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  an  English  knight, 
much  in  his  confidence,  as  chief  governor.  The  most 
remarkable  act  of  his  administration  was  the  passing  of 
statutes,  afterwards  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  under 
the  name  of  Poynings’  laws,  by  one  of  which  the  lord 
lieutenant  was  prohibited  from  holding  parliaments  at 
his  pleasure,  and  by  another,  a parliament  was  forbidden 
to  be  held  there  until  all  the  bills  proposed  to  be  intro- 
duced into  it  should  have  been  previously  laid  before 
the  English  privy  council  for  the  king’s  approval.  This 
continued  to  be  the  law  of  the  land  till  the  year  17 82. 

The  intestine  wars  between  the  great  English  nobles 
and  the  native  Irish  still  raged  with  almost  unremitting 
violence.  During  their  continuance,  the  then  Earl  ol 
Kildare  was  called  over  to  England  to  answer  in  person 


• Henry  IV. 

11  The  interchange  of  messages  between  these  riral  potentate*  is  | 
worthy  of  being  recorded  for  its  singularity.  O'Neil  claimed  a tribute  j 
from  Tyrconnej  M his  feudatory  ; to  obtain  it  he  sent  him  a message  i 
VOL,  II.— >*08.  179  fc  179.  8 0 


couched  in  the  following  Inconic  terms ; “ Send  me  my  tribute,  or 
else  ■ Tyrconnel  answered  him  in  terms  equally  laconic  and 

significant — “ I owe  you  no  tribute,  and  if——.” 
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some  charges  of  a treasonable  nature  ; but,  contrary  to  the 
expectation  of  his  enemies,  the  kin"  was  so  much  pleased 
by  his  manly  and  candid  explanations,  that  he  sent  him 
back  as  chief  governor.  On  his  return,  he,  with  the  aid 
of  the  O’Neils,  O’Reillys,  O’Connors,  M’Geo"liegans, 
and  others  of  the  Irish,  defeated  the  united  forces  of 
Ulick  M’ William  Burke,  chieftain  of  Connaught,  Tirlogh 
O'Brien,  Maelrony  O’Carrol,  and  others,  four  thousand 
of  whom,  according  to  some  accounts,  or  nine  thousand,  ; 
according  to  others,  were  left  dead  upon  the  field. 

The  virulence  of  civil  discord  was  augmented  during  the 
succeeding  reign  by  religious  controversy.  Henry  VlII. 
having  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  papal  power  in 
England,  attempted  to  accomplish  the  same  object  in  Ire- 
land, but  with  different  success.  Though  supjiorted  by  the 
bishops  of  English  birth,  his  scheme  was  obstinately  resist- 
ed by  the  Irish.  The  natiVe  chieftains,  also,  from  a cou- 
viction  that  in  opposing  these  innovations  they  were  main- 
taining the  cause  not  only  of  their  iiulejiendence  but  of 
their  religion,  were  stimulated  to  the  greatest  efforts.  The 
Irish  of  Ulster  confederated  under  O^Neil  as  the  champion 
of  the  cause ; but  a victory  gained  over  them  at  Ballyhae  • 
by  Lord  Grey,  the  lord  deputy,  dissolved  their  union.  | 
O’Neil,  I)e  Burgo  and  others  submitted  and  exchanged  their 
ancient  dignities  for  those  of  English  nobility.  About  this 
time,  also,  Henry,  from  a wish  to  confirm  his  authority  by 
the  assumption  of  a more  imposing  title,  had  himself  styled 
king  instead  of  lord  of  Ireland,  under  which  name  the  sov- 
ereign authority  had  been  hitherto  exercised. 

The  short  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  was  marked  by  an 
attempt  to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of  worship, 
and  by  the  formation  of  the  districts  of  Leix  and  Ofialey 
into  shire-ground,  under  the  names  of  the  King’s  and 
Queen’s  counties,  the  assize  towns  of  which  were  named 
Philipstown  and  Maryborough,  in  honour  of  tlio  sovereigns 
who  had  effected  the  measure. 

The  contest  between  the  conflicting  interests  was  carried 
to  its  greatest  height  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  Irish 
were  headed  by  Jolm  or  Shane  O’Neil,  son  of  the  first  carl 
of  Tyrone.  Early  in  this  reign  he  had  not  only  tendered 
his  submission  to  the  lord  deputy,  but  even  proceeded  to 
London,  attended  by  a numerous  train,  to  offer  it  in  person  1 
to  the  queen.  The  appearance  of  his  retinue  there  struck 
the  beholders  with  astonishment.  His  guard  of  callow- 
glasses,  or  heavy  armed  soldiers,  were  arrayed  in  the  full 
costume  of  their  native  country.  Each  carried  a large  bat- 
tle-axe, his  head  w’as  bare,  his  hair  flowed  loosely  over  his 
shoulders ; he  was  clad  in  a linen  shirt  of  extravagant  di- 
mensions, died  yellow,  over  which  he  w’ore  his  armour  and 
a loose  cloak.  The  queen  received  him  with  great  favour, 
and  dismissed  him  with  several  valuable  presents,  a large 
loan  of  money,  and  an  assurance  of  her  protection. 

But  these  proofs  of  a pacific  disposition  were  not  of  long 
continuance.  Shortly  after  his  return  he  broke  out  into 
open  rebellion,  from  what  cause  is  not  clearly  ascertained. 
After  a protracted  struggle  against  the  lord  deputy  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  in  the  course  of  which  lie  took  the  city  of 
Derry,  he  was  reduced  to  such  extremity  as  to  have  re- 
course to  his  bitter  enemies  the  Scotch,  rather  than  throw 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  those  he  still  more  abhorred.  His 
choice  proved  fatal  to  him.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Scotch 
quarters  he  was  hospitably  received  by  their  commander, 
but  on  the  same  evening  was  assassinated  in  his  tent  at 
an  entertainment,  during  a quarrel,  supposed  to  have 


been  intentionally  excited  as  a pretence  for  this  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  hospitality.  His  head  was  afterwards 
transmitted  to  Dublin,  where  it  was  exposed  on  the  cas- 
tle gate. 

During  this  and  oihcr  similar  insurrections  in  various 
parts,  die  English  government  made  some  progress  in  ex- 
tending and  consolidating  its  authority.  The  Annaly,  a 
district  subject  to  die  M ‘Mahons,  was  formed  into  a county 
under  the  name  of  Ixingford.  Connaught  was  partitioned 
into  the  five  counties  of  which  it  consists  at  present,  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  Clare,  now  part  of  Munster,  was  considered 
to  be  a sixth ; in  all  these  districts  Irish  chieftainries  were 
abolished,  and  the  supremacy  of  English  law*  acknowledged. 
But  the  south  of  Ireland  still  continued  to  exhibit  scenes  of 
turbulence,  insurrection  and  desoladon.  The  Earl  of  Des- 
mond, a scion  of  the  Geraldine  or  Fitzgerald  family,  had 
long  exerted  an  almost  regal  authority  throughout  die  coun- 
ties of  Kerry,  Cork  and  Waterford,  and  now’,  relying  on 
the  assurances  of  support  from  foreign  powers  and  chiefly 
from  Spain,  he  at  length  openly  set  up  the  standard  of  re- 
volt. The  fate  of  a small  body  of  Spaniards,  who  landed 
at  Smenvick  to  cause  a division  in  his  favour,  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned.  Desmond  himself,  after  maintaining  a des- 
perate struggle  against  the  queen’s  forces,  was  compelled  to 
shelter  himself  among  the  woods  and  morasses,  w here,  after 
undergoing  extreme  hardships,  he  was  at  length  put  to  death 
in  his  place  of  concealment.  His  immense  property  es- 
cheated to  the  crown,  and  was  parcelled  out  principally 
among  the  heads  of  the  great  families  that  had  preserved 
their  allegiance. 

Thu  spirit  of  insurrection  was  scarcely  quelled  in  Mun- 
ster, when  it  broke  out  again  in  the  north.  Hugh  O’Neil, 
grandson  of  the  first  earl  of  Tyrone,  taking  advantage  of  an 
attempt,  made  with  more  vigour  than  pruuence,  to  force  the 
English  law*  upon  the  natives  in  Ulster,  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt,  and  maintained  a position  of  independence  during 
all  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  This  princess  sent 
her  favourite  Essex  into  Ireland,  at  the  head  of  a numerous 
and  well-appointed  army,  to  subdue  him  ; but  the  royal 
forces  wasted  au’ay  without  effecting  any  thing  of  conse- 
quence, and  Essex  himself,  returning  precipitately  into  Eng- 
land, met  with  the  fate  which  forms  so  romantic  a feature  in 
the  annals  of  her  last  years.  Ultimately,  however,  Tyrone, 
notwithstanding  a diversion  caused  in  his  favour  by  the  ar- 
rival of  an  armament  from  Spain,  which  kept  possession  of 
Kinsale  for  some  time,  was  reduced  to  such  extremities  as 
compelled  him  to  compound  for  his  personal  safety  by  a 
most  humble  submission. 

Sir  John  Davies,  who,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  published  his  elaborate  treatise  on 
the  causes  why  Ireland  liad  never  been  completely  subdued, 
lays  it  down  as  a principle,  that  a barbarous  country  must 
first  be  broken  by  a war,  before  it  can  be  made  capable  of 
benefiting  by  good  government.  Without  entering  into  the 
discussion  of  a principle  the  soundness  of  which  is  upon  a 
par  with  its  humanity,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  its 
practical  efficacy  was  put  fully  to  the  test  in  Ireland.  The 
country  at  Elizabeth’s  death  was  nearly  a desert.  Mory- 
son,  in  his  account  of  the  war  against  Tyrone  in  Ulster,  es- 
timates the  surviving  population  at  not  more  than  seven 
I hundred  thousand  souls,  and  both  lie  and  Spenser  describe 
the  sufferings  of  the  wretched  peasantry  in  language  that 
makes  humanity  shudder. 

James  I.  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  applied  him- 
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self  sedulously  to  what  was  called,  in  the  quaint  phrase-  ' 
ology  of  the  time,  the  plantation  of  Ulster.  The  six  coun- 
ties forfeited  by  Tyrone  and  other  northern  chieftains  were 
parcelled  out  into  estates  of  various  dimensions ; flattering 
inducements  were  held  out  to  English  and  Scotch  agricul- 
turists to  settle  on  them.  Much  of  the  land  was  purchased 
by  some  of  the  London  trading  companies,  who  still,  under 
. the  name  of  the  Irish  Society,  retain  the  proprietorship  of 
extensive  tracts  in  those  counties.  Large  portions  of  land 
were  also  appropriated  to  the  clergy  and  to  the  public 
schools. 

The  country  during  his  reign  was  peaceable  and  prosper- 
ous. But  the  progress  of  improvement  experienced  a Fatal 
check  in  that  of  his  son  and  successor  Charles  the  First, 
whose  lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  by  his  harsh  and  un- 
justifiable measures,  utterly  destroyed  the  spirit  of  confidence 
between  prince  and  people.  By  calling  in  question  the  ti- 
tles. of  the  landed  proprietors  in  Connaught,  he  excited  a 
suspicion  of  further  aggressions,  and  this,  joined  with  the 
unsettled  state  of  England,  led  to  the  catastrophe  which 
nearly  annihilated  die  British  dominion  in  Ireland. 

The  conspiracy  by  which  this  object  was  to  have  been 
effected,  and  which  was  detected  on  the  very  day  fixed  on 
for  its  execution,  w'as  to  have  commenced  its  operations  by 
the  seizure  of  the  castle  of  Dublin.*  Lord  Maguire,  one  of 
its  most  active  agents,  was  seized  and  executed  in  London. 
Vet  its  failure  in  the  capital  did  not  prevent  its  explosion 
elsewhere.  It  broke  out  w ith  dreadful  violence  in  the  north, 
where  Sir  Phelim  O’Neil  soon  found  himself  master  of  all 
Ulster,  with  the  exception  of  a few  of  the  larger  towns.  The 
accounts  of  the  atrocities  committed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  insurrection  have  been  much  exaggerated  by  the  vir- 
ulence of  party  ; some  of  the  details  of  the  murders  said  to 
have  been  committed  by  the  insurgents  arc  of  a character 
to  excite  incredulity  rather  than  to  secure  belief.  But  this 
much  is  certain,  that  the  contest,  which  raged  with  various 
success  and  in  many  varieties  of  form  throughout  the  coun- 
try from  16*11  to  1652,  was  carried  on  with  all  the  bitter- 
ness that  characterizes  civil  war  aggravated  by  religious  an- 
imosity. 

Cromwell,  wl»o  landed  in  1619,  brought  the  contest  to  a 
speedy  termination.  His  first  military  act  was  die  invest- 
ment of  Drogheda,  which  he  took  by  storm  and  put  the 
whole  garrison  to  the  sword,  by  this  terrible  example  of 
military  execution  opening  to  himself  an  easy  entrance  in- 
to most  of  the  other  fortified  places  in  Ireland.  The  em- 
bers of  resistance  which  his  recal  to  England  obliged  him 
to  leave  unextinguished,  were  finally  quenched  by  Ireton 
and  his  other  generals,  and  the  country  remained  in  a state 
of  passive  subjection  to  the  Parliament  of  England  until  the 
Restoration. 

The  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second 
forms  one  of  the  great  epochs  of  Irish  history.  During  the 
republican  government,  the  landed  property  of  the  country 
had  been  transferred,  with  a few  exceptions,  from  the  an- 
cient owners  to  the  soldiers  of  the  conquering  army,  or  to 
speculating  adventurers  who  had  advanced  money  to  the 
Commonwealth,  on  the  assurance  of  repayment  with  liber- 
al interest  from  the  confiscations  that  had  been  anticipated 
as  the  necessary  consequence  of  unsuccessful  resistance  to 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  day.  The  extent  of  these 
confiscations  was  enormous.  Of  upwards  of  20,000,000 

* The  day  fixed  for  the  »eizur**  of  Dublin  Castle  was  Oct.  22, 1041 . 
The  principal  Wader  in  thU  rebellion  war  Roger  Moore. — P. 


acres  which  Ireland  contains,  12,634,711  were  thus  trans- 
ferred. A transfer  of  persons  as  well  as  of  property  took 
place.  The  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
prove  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  war,  and  who,  on  the  establishment  of  such  proof,  were 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  innocent  papists,  were  com- 
pelled to  remove  into  Connaught,  where  they  were  allowed 
to  hold  lands  of  inferior  quality,  but  subject  to  a chief  rent 
to  the  crown,  which,  however  trifling  its  amount  may  ap- 
pear at  the  present  day,  was  then  a heavy  drawback  upon 
the  tenant’s  industry.  They  were  also  restricted  from  set- 
tling within  a mile  of  the  sea-coast,  and  still  further,  were 
excluded  from  residing  within  any  walled  town.  The  links 
of  amicable  communion  being  thus  effectually  rent  asunder, 
between  the  two  great  classes  of  society,  the  proprietors  and 
the  peasantry,  and  the  line  of  demarcation  being  still  more 
strongly  marked  by  the  invidious  distinction  between  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic,  every  avenue  to  a mutual  amalgama- 
tion of  sentiment  and  interest  was  closed,  and  the  two  par- 
ties were  doomed  by  the  acts  of  Charles  die  Second,  con- 
firming the  confiscations  of  the  republican  government,  to 
exist  as  two  distinct  nations  in  the  same  country,  known  to 
each  other  only  by  a reciprocity  of  infliction  and  of  sufferance. 

The  reign  of  James  the  Second  excited  a hope  in  tho 
depressed  party  that  this  system  was  to  have  an  end.  The 
pusillanimity  of  this  monarch  and  the  vigor  of  his  rival 
quickly  dissipated  any  such  expectation.  The  former, 
when  driven  from  Great  Britain,  made  an  effort  to  regain 
his  elevated  position  through  die  energies  of  his  Irish  sub- 
jects. But  ho  was  wholly  unqualified  to  direct  or  to  sus- 
tain those  energies.  After  a struggle  of  four  years,  in 
which  lie  was  baffled  personally  at  the  Boyne,  and  after- 
wards, through  his  generals,  at  Athlone  and  Aghrim,  the 
surrender  of  Limerick,  his  last  hold  in  the  country,  extin- 
guished every  gleam  of  hope.  The  whole  population  sub- 
mitted to  the  English  government  widi  the  exception  of 
those  ardent  spirits  who  preferred  the  vicissitudes  of  a life 
of  exile  to  the  monotony  of  domestic  subjugation.  These 
were  formed  into  a corps  in  the  service  of  France  under 
the  name  of  the  Irish  brigade,  where  during  the  succeed- 
ing wars  on  the  continent  they  performed  good  service 
against  the  government  by  which  they  had  been  expat- 
riated. The  number  of  Irish  thus  driven  into  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  statements  of  the  French  army  accounts, 
there  died  in  that  service  between  the  taking  of  Limerick 
in  1691  and  die  battle  of  Fonlenoy  in  1745,  a period  of  lit- 
tle more  than  fifty  years,  no  fewer  than  450,000  Irish  sol- 
diers. These  regiments  were  always  led  on  against  tho 
English  with  the  emphatic  words,  before  used  under  similar 
circumstances  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  by  Sctiomberg, 
when  encouraging  his  Huguenot  soldiers  against  King 
James’s  French  auxiliaries,  “Gentlemen,  behold  your 
persecutors.” 

The  attention  of  the  victorious  party  in  Ireland  was 
now  wholly  directed  to  the  securing  of  its  conouest.  To 
effect  this,  a new'  confiscation  of  property  look  place,  to 
the  amount  of  1,718,320  acres,  which  was  succeeded 
by  the  enactment  of  a series  of  laws  of  extreme  rigour, 
since  known  by  the  name  of  the  Penal  Code,  framed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  utterly  extirpating  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  The  effect  of  this  system,  so  far  as 
it  affected  the  security  of  the  new  proprietors,  and  the 
| prostration  of  the  proscribed  mode  of  faith,  was  com- 
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plote.  During  the  first  subsequent  rebellion  in  Great  pected  incidents  consequent  on  the  commencement  of 
Britain  in  favour  of  the  son  of  James  II.,*  Ireland  was  hostilities  with  that  country,  afforded  new  cause  of  ex- 
perfectly  tranquil  ; nor  could  the  slightest  trace  of  any  citement  to  the  public  mind.  Most  of  the  troops  bad 
communication  between  the  native  Irish  and  the  ad-  been  called  out  of  Ireland,  for  transatlantic  service  ; so 
herents  of  the  Pretender  in  France  or  Scotland  be  de-  that,  when,  on  the  apprehension  of  an  invasion  from 
tected.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  country  was  reduced  France,  an  application  was  made  to  the  government  for 
to  such  an  extreme  of  internal  wretchedness,  that  Swift  an  adequate  supply  of  troops  to  meet  the  impending 
gave  vent  to  his  feelings  of  exasperated  patriotism,  in  emergency,  the  answer  given  by  the  lord  lieutenant  was, 
the  bitterest  strain  of  sarcastic  irony,  published  under  that  Great  Britain  had  no  troops  to  spare,  and  that  the 

the  title  of  “ a modest  proposal  for  preventing  the  cliil-  nation  must  look  to  itself  for  the  means  of  self-defeoce. 

dren  of  poor  people  in  Ireland  from  being  a burden  to  The  hint  was  taken ; the  people  armed  themselves  ; at 
their  parents  and  country,”  by  making  use  of  their  fiesh  first  in  detached  and  unconnected  bodies,  but  gradually 
as  an  article  of  food.  On  the  rumour  of  a second  at-  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  combined  exertion,  they 
tempt  in  favour  of  the  dethroned  family,  which  was  ultimately  formed  themselves  into  an  organized  and 
carried  into  effect  in  Scotland  in  1745,  the  Earl  of  Ches-  disciplined  army,  amounting  to  42,000  men,  at  the 
(erfield  was  sent  over  as  lord  lieutenant,  and  this  noble-  head  of  which  was  placed,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
man,  with  equal  good  feeling  and  good  policy,  relaxed  Earl  of  Cbarlemont,  a nobleman  who,  after  having  spent 
the  rigour  of  the  penal  code  so  far  as  to  overlook  the  the  bloom  of  bis  youth  in  the  elegant  enjoyments  of  tho 
breach  of  law  committed  by  Roman  Catholics  in  assem-  most  polished  courts  in  Europe,  bad  the  courage  to 
bling  together  for  the  celebration  of  divine  worship.  break  their  fascinating  bonds,  and  to  devote  himself  to 

In  the  year  1759,  the  landing  of  the  French  under  a constant  residence  at  home,  at  that  time  a country  of 
Tliu rot  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  afforded  another  test  of  few  intellectual  attractions,  in  order  to  aid,  by  his  ex- 
the  spirit  of  the  country.  Though  this  petty  invasion  | ample  and  influence,  the  introduction  of  the  spirit  of 

was  merely  a feint  to  veil  the  movements  of  a larger  refinement  which  his  observations,  when  abroad,  had 

armament,  and  proceeded  no  farther  than  the  momentary  j taught  bim  to  be  necessary  to  elevate  his  native  land  to 
possession  of  the  almost  dismantled  castle  of  Carrick-  its  proper  position  in  the  scale  of  civilized  society, 
fergus,  tho  sensation  excited  by  it  pervaded  the  whole  The  people  having,  by  this  determined  and  simultane- 
island  ; an  expression  of  determined  resistance  was  uni-  ous  act,  effectually  dissipated  all  apprehensions  of  danger 
versally  and  unequivocally  displayed.  from  a foreign  enemy,  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  to- 

Noi  long  after,  an  important  change  took  place  in  the  wards  the  internal  improvement  of  the  country.  They 
constitution  of  the  Irish  parliament.  The  members  of  called  upon  their  representatives  for  a repeal  of  those 
the  House  of  Commons  had  hitherto  held  their  scats  laws,  which,  framed  with  the  expressed  intention  of  con- 
during  the  life  of  the  reigning  king.  The  bond  be-  | solidating  the  strength  of  the  empire  by  confining  each 
tw'een  the  constituent  and  his  representatives  was,  there-  | division  of  it  within  the  limits  of  its  own  resources  and 
fore,  little  more  than  nominal ; there  was  no  sympathy  capabilities,  bad,  in  reality,  weakened  it  by  ill-judged 
on  the  one  side,  no  control  on  the  other.  Tho  lord  j restrictions  on  the  dependent  portion.  The  volunteer 
lieutenants,  also,  instead  of  making  the  country  the  place  association  changed  its  character ; it  became  a delibera- 
tive as  well  as  a military  body.  A meeting  of  delegates 
from  all  the  corps  in  Ulster,  convened  at  Dungannon, 
adopted  resolutions  declaratory  of  the  right  of  the  Irish 
legislature  to  make  laws,  uncontrolled  by  any  external 
interference.  The  spirit  thus  excited  rapidly  transferred 
itself  into  the  parliament.  Henry  Grattan,  whom  Lord 
Charlcmont,  from  a conviction  of  his  great  latent  powers, 
had  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  took  the 
lead  within  that  house,  in  asserting  the  independence  of 
the  Irish  legislature.  Supported  by  the  combined  exer- 
tions of  the  advocates  of  the  measure,  both  within  and 
without  its  walls,  he  eventually  succeeded  in  obtaining 
an  explicit  renunciation  of  the  claim  of  legislative  control 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

Another  great  question  still  remained  unsettled.  The 
independence  of  the  parliament  could  avail  but  little  if 
its  members  continued  liable  to  the  influence  of  ministe- 
rial corruption.  The  volunteers,  therefore,  called  for  a 
reform  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A second  delegated 
meeting  assembled  in  Dublin  for  the  express  purpose  of 
taking  the  opinion  of  the  armed  population  of  Ireland  on 
the  subject.  The  parliament  and  the  volunteers  were 
now  at  issue.  The  metropolis  presented  the  anomalous 
exhibition  of  two  rival  delegated  bodies,  each  professing 
to  emanate  from  the  people,  each  claiming  to  be  the  ex- 
clusive organ  of  its  sentiments,  and  each  determined  to 
control  the  other.  The  parliament  prevailed  : it  passed 


of  their  constant  residence,  visited  it  but  once  in  two  | 
years  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a parliament,  leaving 
the  details  of  government  during  the  intervals  in  the 
hands  of  two  or  three  of  the  chief  residents,  who,  under 
the  title  of  lords  justices,  actually  possessed  all  the  in- 
fluence, and  consequently  all  tho  powers  of  the  state. 
In  the  year  1768,  an  act  was  passed,  in  consequence  of 
the  reiterated  remonstrances  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons,  limiting  the  duration  of  parliament  to  eight  years,  1 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  lord  lieutenant  was  required 
to  reside  in  Ireland.  The  secondary  influence  of  the  ! 
lords  justices  being  thus  annihilated,  the  lord  lieulen-  j 
ant  became  the  actual  as  well  as  the  nominal  governor,  ; 
and  the  House  of  Commons  felt  tho  necessity  of  being, 
in  some  degree  at  least,  the  real  protectors  of  those 
popular  rights  which  they  were  chosen  to  maintain. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  American  war  in  1775,  af- 
forded ample  scope  for  the  exertion  of  the  newly  ac- 
quired powers  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature. 
Enlarged  views  of  the  reciprocal  interests  of  the  two 
great  portions  of  the  empire  called  for  new  enactments. 
The  Irish  parliament,  which  had  hitherto  acquiesced  in 
all  the  arrangements  transmitted  from  England,  began  to 
exert  the  right  of  judging  and  of  legislating  for  itself. 
Ihe  agitation  of  the  American  question,  and  the  unex-  f 
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a vote  declaratory  of  its  own  omnipotence ; the  volun- 
teer assembly  adjourned  sine  die,  and  the  question  of 
reform  was  lost. 

From  this  moment  the  spirit  of  volunteering  began 
to  evaporate.  The  peace  with  America  rendered  their 
services,  in  a military  point  of  view,  unnecessary  ; the 
late  triumph  of  the  ministerial  party  in  parliament  prov- 
ed their  inefficacy  towards  vindicating  the  right  of  the 
people  to  an  effective  control  over  the  conduct  of  their 
representatives.  They  gradually  declined  in  num- 
bers and  in  spirit,  until  they  were  finally  put  down, 
without  the  slightest  semblance  of  resistance,  by  a 
proclamation  from  the  government  prohibiting  their  as- 
semblage. 

In  the  year  1789,  a great  international  question  arose, 
which  served  to  show  the  practical  effect  of  the  lately 
acquired  independence  of  the  Irish  parliament.  George 
III.  was  attacked  by  a mental  derangement  that  wholly 
precluded  him  from  holding  the  reins  of  government. 
A regency  became  necessary.  The  parliaments  of  the 
two  countries  were  at  issue  on  the  point.  Both  agreed 
that  the  sovereign  authority  should  be  intrusted  to  the 
heir-apparent,  then  in  the  full  maturity  of  age.  But, 
while  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  determined  to  im- 
pose restraints  on  his  exercise  of  the  functions  of  royalty, 
that  of  Ireland  resolved  to  present  the  regency  to  him 
unshackled  by  any  limitations  beyond  those  imposed  by 
the  constitution  on  the  sovereign  himself.  Matters  had 

f roceeded  so  far  that  a delegation  from  both  houses  of  the 
rish  parliament  was  despatched  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
to  offer  him  the  unrestricted  regency  of  Ireland.  On 
its  arrival  in  London,  the  king  was  declared  to  be  so  far 
restored  to  the  due  use  of  his  mental  faculties,  as  to  be 
enabled  to  resume  the  government.  The  delegates  re- 
turned ; but  from  that  moment  the  British  minister  de- 
termined, by  an  amalgamation  of  both  parliaments,  to 
prevent  the  risk  of  such  collisions  in  future. 

During  the  progress  of  those  political  movements,  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  gradually  extricating  themselves 
from  the  yoke  of  servitude  imposed  on  them  by  the 
penal  code.  In  the  year  1745,  as  has  been  already  no- 
ticed, the  first  alleviation  of  their  degraded  state  was 
afforded  them  by  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield’s  allowing 
their  assemblage  for  devotional  purposes  to  be  held  with- 
out molestation  from  the  constituted  authorities,  an  act 
of  toleration  in  its  most  limited  sense.  In  1774,  parlia- 
ment passed  a statute  allowing  them  to  testify  their  alle- 
giance. Even  this  was  a boon,  for  hitherto  tho  exist- 
ence of  a Roman  Catholic  was  not  recognised  in  the  eye 
of  the  law.  In  1779,  they  were  permitted  to  hold  lands 
on  leases  for  999  years,  having  previously  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance. 

In  the  year  1793,  the  progress  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion had  excited  a spirit  of  restless  innovation,  which, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  redress  of  real 
grievances  by  constitutional  means,  displayed  itself  in 
acts  of  violence  against  the  constituted  authorities. 
The  ministry,  partly  with  a view  to  conciliate  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  partly  in  accordance  with  the  grow- 
ing spirit  of  liberality  that  every  day  more  strongly  mark- 
ed the  advance  of  knowledge,  granted  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  besides  several  minor  privileges,  the  right  of 
voting  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  thus  extending  to  them  the  enjoyment  of 


every  privilege  exercised  by  Protestants,  except  that  of 
sitting  in  parliament.  But  the  concession,  made  under 
unfavourable  circumstances,  was  accepted  as  a right 
rather  than  as  a favour.  The  spirit  of  discontent  still 
prevalent  was  sedulously  fostered  by  a society  formed  in 
Belfast  under  the  name  of  United  Irishmen,  and  after- 
wards extended  to  Dublin.  Its  professed  object  was  the 
obtaining  of  parliamentary  reform ; but  soon,  enlarging 
its  views  with  its  increase  of  strength,  it  determined  on 
obtaining  a separation  from  England  by  force  of  arms. 
Such  was  the  activity  of  its  members,  that  in  a few  years 
they  had  organized  a secret  confederacy  of  500,000  men. 
Their  measures  at  home  were  ably  seconded  abroad  by 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  originally  the  secretary  of  the 
society,  who,  having  been  forced  to  fly  in  order  to  avoid 
a criminal  prosecution  for  high  treason,  succeeded  in 
prevailing  on  the  republican  government  of  France  to 
send  a large  armament,  under  their  favourite  general 
Hoche,  to  invade  Ireland.  The  fleet,  by  a most  daring 
manoeuvre,  arrived  in  safety  on  the  south  coast  of  Ire- 
land ; but  the  vessel  of  their  commander-in-chief  having 
been  separated  from  the  rest  by  a storm,  Grouchy,  the 
next  in  command,  by  his  indecision,  lost  the  opportunity 
of  effecting  a landing,  and  the  fleet,  after  lying  a few 
days  unmolested  in  fiantry  Bay,  retraced  its  course,  and 
arrived  again  at  Brest  in  safety. 

The  possibility  of  the  recurrence  of  such  a visitation 
urged  the  government  to  use  the  most  violent  and  un- 
warrantable means  for  its  prevention.  The  Protestants 
w'ere  all  armed  under  the  name  of  yeomanry  ; the  milita- 
ry were  encouraged  to  the  committal  of  such  excesses,  that 
General  Abercrombie,  then  first  in  command  in  Ireland,  in 
expressing  his  abhorrence  of  their  licentious  behaviour, 
declared  in  public  that  the  soldiery  were  formidable  to 
every  one  but  their  enemies.  He  was  forthwith  re- 
moved, and  General  Lake  appointed  in  his  stead.  The 
country  was  put  under  military  law ; suspected  persons 
were  seized,  tried  by  court-martial  at  the  drum-head, 
and  scourged  or  executed  by  its  summary  sentence. 
Torture  was  applied  to  force  confession.  At  length,  in 
the  spring  of  1798,  the  rebellion,  which  had  been  fo- 
mented by  the  United  Irishmen,  and  urged  forward  by 
the  barbarities  of  the  government,  burst  forth  in  the 
counties  of  Wexford  and  Antrim.  After  a short  but 
sanguinary  struggle,  it  was  quelled.  A small  force  of 
about  1000  French  landed  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  at  K^Uala,  and  after  routing  the  troops  collected  to 
oppose  them,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  county  of  Long- 
ford, where  they  surrendered  to  the  overwhelming  num- 
bers brought  against  them  by  I^ord  Cornwallis,  then  lord 
lieutenant. 

The  next  two  years  were  employed  in  effecting  the 
union,  a measure  which,  as  has  oeen  already  said,  was 
never  lost  sight  of  by  the  government  since  the  pe- 
riod of  tho  regency  question.  The  system  of  unre- 
lenting severity  which  had  characterised  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  ministry  before  and  during  the  rebellion, 
was  now  seconded  by  one  of  unlimited,  undisguised 
corruption.  Every  place,  every  office,  spiritual  as  well 
as  temporal,  was  for  sale \ parliamentary  influence  was 
the  price.  The  question  of  the  Union,  after  having 
been  rejected  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a small  ma- 
jority in  1799,  was  brought*  forward  again  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  and  carried.  The  first  day  of  the  year 
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1801  saw  the  union  standard  floating  over  the  gate  of 
Dublin  Castle. 

The  history  of  Ireland,  after  this  period,  becomes  in  a 
great  measure  identified  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  A 
partial  insurrection  which  broke  out  unexpectedly  in 
1803,  disturbed  for  a moment  the  torpid  tranquillity  of 
the  country.  It  was  the  act  but  of  a single  night;  its 
leaders  suffered  the  penalties  of  the  law,  and  the  aspect 
of  public  affairs  immediately  resumed  its  former  appear- 
ance. The  remainder  of  the  period  to  the  present  time 
presents  little  but  the  repetition  of  cfTorls  on  the  part  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  who  composed  the  bulk  of  the 
population,  to  obtain  the  great  privilege  from  which  they 
were  still  debarred,  the  right  of  sitting  in  parliament. 
Their  perseverance  has  at  length  been  crowned  with 
success  ;*  but  the  detail  of  the  proceedings  that  led  to 
this  result  is  too  complicated  to  be  compressed,  and  too 
recent  to  require  a detailed  narration. 

According  to  the  civil  division  of  the  country,  Ireland 
contains  thirty-two  counties,  of  which  twelve  arc  in 
Leinster,  nine  in  Ulster,  six  in  Munster,  and  five  in  Con- 
naught ; besides  which,  five  cities,  Dublin,  Cork,  Lim- 
erick, Waterford,  and  Kilkenny,  and  three  towns,  Gal- 
way, Drogheda,  and  Carrickfergus,  are  considered  to  be 
detached  counties,  having  a municipal  jurisdiction,  ex- 
tending to  a certain  tract  round  each,  wholly  inde- 

fendent  of  that  of  the  county  in  which  they  are  situated. 
I is  represented  in  the  imperial  parliament  by  twenty- 
eight  peers,  and  one  hundred  commoners,  of  which  lat- 
ter, two  are  returned  from  each  of  the  tliiity-two  coun- 
ties, two  from  Dublin  city,  two  from  Cork  city,  one  from 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  one  from  each  of  thirty-one 
borough  towns.6 

Until  the  year  18*29,  the  right  of  election  in  counties 
was  vested  in  all  the  freeholders  of  forty  shillings  and 
upwards,  consisting  of  by  much  the  greater  part  of  the 
landholders  ; and  in  cities  and  corporate  towns,  of  those 
and  of  the  freemen  admitted  according  to  the  peculiar 
regulations  of  the  corporation.  But,  on  the  passing  of 
the  relief  bill,  which  restored  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
their  right  of  sitting  in  parliament,  the  privilege  of  voting 
for  members  of  counties  was  limited  to  landholders  pos- 
sessing freeholds  of  L.10  value  or  upwards  ; the  qualifi- 
cations of  electors  in  cities  and  boroughs  remaining 
unaltered.  The  number  of  electors  in  counties,  has,  in 
consequence,  been  reduced  from  216,891  to  39,772, 
while  that  of  the  electors  in  cities  and  towns  is  estimated 
at  20,520;  the  whole  of  the  constituency  of  Ireland, 
therefore,  consists  at  present  of  60,292  voters  for  eight 
millions  of  souls,'  being  in  the  ratio  nearly  of  ono  to 
every  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  individuals,  or  to  ev- 
ery twenty-two  families. 

The  administration  of  the  government  is  vested  nomi- 
nally in  the  lord  lieutenant,  removable  at  pleasure, 
though  usually  retaining  his  situation  for  five  years,  but 


J|  really  in  this  functionary’s  chief  secretary,  who  is  con- 
| sidered  as  responsible  to  parliament  for  the  management 
of  the  country.  The  lord  lieutenant  is  assisted  by  a 
’ privy  council  invested  with  large  powers,  and  consisting 
of  the  gTeat  law  officers,  and  a few  others,  chiefly  public 
servants  of  the  crown. 

The  judicial  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  lord 
chancellor,  and  the  four  judges  of  each  of  the  courts  of 
King’s  Bench,  Exchequer,  and  Common  Pleas.  The 
i chancellor  is  assisted  by  the  master  of  the  rolls,  who 
presides  in  a subordinate  court  of  equity.  For  the  gen- 
eral dispensation  of  justice,  the  country  is  divided  into 
six  circuits,  each  of  which  is  visited  by  two  of  the  law 
judges  twice  every  year.  Minor  causes  are  tried  at  the 
quarter  sessions,  at  which  such  of  the  county  justices  as 
choose  preside.  A salaried  lawyer,  called  assistant  bar- 
rister, has  a place  on  the  bench,  to  afford  the  magistrates 
the  aid  of  his  legal  knowledge. 

By  a late  arrangement,  the  superintendance  of  the 
• counties  is  committed,  as  in  England,  to  a lord  lieuten- 
ant appointed  by  the  government,  who  is  considered  as 
in  some  degree  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace,  and,  therefore,  has  the  recommendation 
of  nominating  and  removing  the  magistrates. 

The  local  arrangements  of  the  counties  are  regulated 
by  the  grand  juries,  consisting  of  twenty-three  of  the 
| principal  landed  proprietors,  if  resident,  or  of  their 
agents,  if  absentees.  They  are  nominated  by  the  high 
slieritf,  and  are  seldom  changed ; thus  forming  a local 
aristocracy.  Their  power  is  very  extensive ; they  have 
the  levying  and  expenditure  of  all  the  money  laid  out  on 
roads,  bridges,  and  public  buildings  of  every  descrip- 
tion ; a weighty  trust,  checked  only  by  an  appeal  to  the 
judges  of  assize.  This  department  of  the  local  govern- 
ment has  long  been  the  subject  of  much  complaint,  on 
account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sums  levied,  the  par- 
' tiality  exercised  in  its  expenditure,  and  the  unequal 
pressure  of  the  mode  of  taxation  by  which  it  is  collected. 
Besides  these  county  taxes,  each  parish  is  required  to 
defray  from  its  own  resources  the  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  parish  church,  and  the  cost  of  rebuilding  it 
when  fallen  to  decay. 

The  protection  of  life  and  property  is  intrusted,  by  a 
late  enactment,  to  a constabulary  force  consisting  of  215 
chief  constables,  1328  petty  constables,  and  4394  sub- 
constables, in  all  5937  men,  besides  stipendiary  or  sala- 
ried magistrates  in  particular  districts.  These  are  main- 
tained at  an  annual  expenditure  of  somewhat  more  than 
I L.250,000,  being  at  an  average  of  about  L.4I  per  man. 

The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  vested  in  four  arch- 
bishops, one  for  each  province,  who  take  their  titles 
from  the  cities  of  their  residence,  viz.  Armagh,  Dublin, 
Cashel,  and  Tuani;  under  them  are  thirty  bisbopricks 
consolidated  by  unions  and  incorporations  under  eighteen 
bishops. d The  following  tabic  exhibits  at  one  view  the 


• A.  D.  1820. 

b By  the  article*  of  union,  Ireland  was  represented  by  four  lords  ! 
spiritual,  by  rotation  of  mwoii*,  by  twenty-eight  lord*  temporal,  elect-  j 
ed  for  life  by  Ute  Peer*  of  Ireland,  and  bv  one  hundred  commoners.  | 
distributed  as*  in  Urn  text.  (Ed.  Enc.)— The  representation  of  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal  continues  the  name.  Ity  the  Reform  Bill  (June  | 
7,  1839,)  Ireland  is  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  105 
member*,  of  which  til  are  representatives  of  the  32  counties,  and  41 
of  boroughs,  cities  and  the  University,  vii.  for  Dublin  city,  Cork  city,  i 
Limerick,  Waterford,  Galway,  Belfast,  and  the  University,  two  each  ! 
(14,)  and  one  each  for  27  boroughs,  five  new  member* being  added. — I*.  1 1 


« 7,731,385.  (Sec  Stat.  Tab.)— P. 

4 Thirty-three  dioceses,  under  four  archbishops  and  eighteen  bish- 
ops. (Ed.  Knc.) — According  to  the  writer's  own  statement  in  his 
table,  there  ore  thirty-four  bishopric*  and  twentv-two  diocesans ; the 
four  archbishops  each  presiding  over  a separate  diocese,  exclusive  of 
his  provincial  jurisdiction.  The  bishopric  ofGlendaWh  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Ed.  Enc.  art.  Ireland.  (Indie  account  of  Dunlin  (Ed  Enc.) 
it  is  staled  that  the  diocese  of  Glendeluch  was  united  to  that  of  Dublin, 
in  1214.)  The  ecclesiastical  provinces  do  not  correspond  with  the  civil. 
The  province  of  Armagh  include*  the  diocese*  of  Armagh,  Dromore, 
1 Down,  Derry,  Raphoc,  Clogher,  Kilmorc  and  Meath;  that  of  Dublin, 
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civil  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  country,  according 
to  provinces,  counties,  and  dioceses. 


LEINSTER. 


County. 

County  Town. 

PkKesn. 

Dublin 

Dublin 

Dcar.i?r,  arch-diocese. 

Meath* 

Trimb  and  Navan 

Meath. 

Louth 

Dundalk 

included  in  Armagh  diocese. 

West  Meath 

Mullingar 

included  in  Meath  diocese. 

Longford 
King’s  County 

Longford 

Ardagh,  united  to  Tran. 

PhUipstown 

included  in  Kildare  diocese. 

Queen’s  County  Maryborough 

i included  in  Ossory  and  Kil- 
\ dare  dioceses. 

Kildare 

Naas*  and  AOiy 

Kildare. 

Wicklow 

Wicklow  . 

i GlcndaloglijMCoqwra/cd  tenth 
i Dubli.v. 

Carlow 

Carlow 

Leighlin. 

Kilkenny 

Kilkenny 

Ossory. 

Wexford 

Wexford 

Ferns,  united  to  Leighlin. 

ULSTER. 

Donegal 

Lifford 

Raphoe. 

Londonderry 

Londonderry 

Derry. 

Antrim 

Carrie  kfergua'1 

Connor,  united  to  Dotcn. 

Tyrone 

Omagh 

Clogher. 

Down 

Downpatrick 

Down. 

Dromorc* 

Armagh 

Armagh 

A rm auk,  arch-diocese. 

Monaghan 

Monaghan 

included  in  Clogher  diocese. 

Cavan 

Cavan 

Kilmore. 

Fermanagh 

Enniskillen 

included  in  Clogher  diocese. 

MUNSTER. 

Clare 

Ennia 

Killaloe. 

Kilfinom,  united  to  Killaloe. 

Tipperary 

Cashel* 

Cashel,  arch-dioccsc. 
Etnly,  united  to  Cashel. 

Limerick 

Limerick 

Limerick. 

Kerry 

Tralco 

Ardfert,  united  to  Limerick. 
Aghadoe,  incorporated  with 

Ardfert. 

Cork 

Cork 

Cork. 

Ross,  united  to  Cork. 
Cloyne. 

W aterford 

Waterford 

Waterford. 

Lismore,  united  to  Waterford. 

CONNAUGHT. 

Mayo 

Castlebar*  and 
Ballinrobe 

Killala. 

Sligo 

Sligo 

Achonry,  united  to  Killala. 

< Carrtck  on  Shan- 

( included  in  Kilmore  and 

Leitrim 

l non 

J Ardagh  dioceses. 

Roscommon 

Roscommon 

Elphin. 

Galway 

Galway 

Tuam,  arch-diocese. 
Clonfert. 

Kilmaduagh,*  uniitd  to  Cion- 
feri. 


those  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  Osaory  and  Fern*  ; that  of  Cashel,  those  of 
Cashel,  WltWMi  Cork,  QojM.  limerick  and  Killaloe ; that  of 
Tuam,  those  of  Tuam,  Clonfert,  Elphin  and  KiUala. — By  the  Irish 
Church  Reform  Bill,  passed  July  30,  1833,  the  archbishoprics  of 
Cashel  and  Tuam  are  reduced  to  bishoprics,  and  ten  bishoprics  united 
with  other  sees,  vix.  Dromore  with  Down.  Raphoe  with  Derry,  Clogher 
with  Armagh,  Elphin  with  Kilmore,  Killala  with  Tuam,  Clonfert 
with  Killaloe,  Cork  with  Cloyne,  Waterford  with  Caahel,  Osaory  with 
Ferns,  and  Kildare  with  Dublin. — P. 

* East  Meath. 

* Trim  is  the  county  town.  (Bell.) — P. 

* Naas  ii  the  assize  town.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 


The  number  of  parishes  in  the  country  is  52450,  which 
are  consolidated  into  139<>  benefices.  The  archbishops 
and  bishops  derive  their  incomes  chiefly  from  the  rents 
of  land,  which  are  farmed  out  by  them,  on  leases  during 
their  own  lives,  or  for  twenty-one  years  ; the  parochial 
clergy  are  supported,  in  a small  degree,  by  their  glebe- 
lands,  but  chiefly  by  the  tithes.  Until  lately,  tithe  was 
payable  only  from  arable  land,  pasture  grounds  being 
relieved  from  it  by  a vote  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  was  afterwards  legalized  by  an  act  of  parliament 
as  part  of  the  compact  between  the  British  ministry  and 
the  landed  proprietors  for  carrying  the  Union.  But 
this  system  has  since  undergone  a great  modification, 
which,  though  an  unjustifiable  infringement  on  the  prop- 
erty of  those  who  held  lands  under  the  provisions  of  the 
last  mentioned  act,  has  been  a considerable  relief  to  the 
poor  occupying  tenant.  The  tithe  can  now  be  convert- 
ed, through  a voluntary  arrangement,  between  the  incum- 
bent and  the  parishioners,  into  an  acreable  imposition  on 
the  whole  of  the  cultivated  land,  wliether  under  tillage 
or  pasture ; thus  equalizing  the  pressure  on  the  individ- 
uals, and  diminishing  the  expense  of  its  collection, 
though  in  most  instances  increasing  the  amount  of  the 
incumbent’s  salary,  by  an  augmentation  of  the  total  sum 
levied  on  the  parish.  Tho  act  has  already  been  carried 
into  effect  in  more  than  one-lialf  of  the  parishes,  1497 
having  compounded,  and  963h  remaining  still  subject  to 
the  former  usage.  The  amount  of  tithe  paid  by  the 
parishes  which  have  compounded,  is  L.427,594,  2s.  5d. ; 
if  the  value  of  those  which  have  not  yet  come  under 
the  operation  of  the  act  be  estimated  at  the  same  rate,  the 
total  of  the  lithe  of  Ireland  would  amount  to  L.704,987, 
Os.  2d.  Taking,  in  addition  to  this,  the  value  of  the 
glebe  and  glebe-house,  at  a general  average  of  L.50  per 
annum  for  each  benefice,  both  together  would  afford  a 
net  income  of  L.560  per  annum  for  each  incumbent, — 
an  income,  if  equally  apportioned,  fully  adequate  to  tho 
wants  and  services  of  a body  of  men  designed  to  be  the 
instructors  and  models  of  conduct  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  population,  which  consists  of  those  in  the  mid- 
dling and  lower  walks  of  life.1 

The  incomes  of  the  clergy  officiating  in  town  parishes 
are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  calculation,  being  col- 
lected in  a different  manner  by  an  assessment  on  houses, 
called  ministers’  money.  The  number  of  parishes  so 
circumstanced  is  about  fifty. 

J The  assizes  and  elections  are  held  at  Carrickfergus ; the  quarter- 
sessions,  at  Antrim.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P, 

• Clonmell  is  tho  county  town,  in  which  tho  assizes  are  held  ; 
Cashel,  an  archiepiscopal  city,  in  which  the  quarter  sessions  ore  held. 
(Ed.  Enc.)— P. 

1 Castlebar  is  the  county  town.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 
t Kilmacduagh.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P.  b 953?— P. 

1 The  fallowing  is  tha  summary  of  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Griffith,  the  boundary  surveyor,  in  his  evidence  before  the  CommiUeo 
of  the  (louse  of  Lords  in 

Ireland  is  divided  into  Archbishopricks  ...  4 

Bishops 23 

Parishes 24..0 

Statute  acres  . . 20,400,000 

Gross  amount  of  titho  composition  now  paid  . . jE427/i£M  9 5 

Average  of  each  compounded  parish 2S7  15  0 

Average  of  tithe  composition  to  £\  Sterling  of  the 

value  of  the  land 013^ 

Gross  annual  value  of  the  land  of  Ireland,  at  a rent 

of  12s.  5^d.  per  acre 12,715/178  0 0 

Amount  of  tithe  of  all  the  parishes  in  Ireland  . . 704^67  0 2 
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The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  superintended  by  four 
archbishops,  as  in  the  established  church,*  and  twenty- 
two  bishops,  who  derive  their  support  partly  from  the 
profits  of  a parish,  generally  the  most  lucrative  in  the 
diocese,  partly  from  the  fees  of  licenses  for  marriages, 
and  partly  from  the  catfudraticum , an  annual  contribu- 
tion from  every  incumbent  under  his  control,  proportion- 
ate to  the  value  of  his  benefice. k in  cases  of  old  age,  | 
infirmity,  or  any  accidental  visitation  from  heaven,  the 
episcopal  functions  are  discharged  by  an  assistant  or  co- 
adjutor, nominated  by  the  bishop.  The  parish  priests 
are  appointed  solely  by  the  bishop,  and  derive  their 
support  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  parish- 
ioners, collected  chiefly  at  Raster  and  Christmas,  at  which 
periods  they  hold  what  are  called  stations,  being  half- 
yearly  meetings,  at  some  commodious  house  fixed  on  by 
themselves  for  the  convenience  of  those  residing  at  a 
distance  from  the  chapel,  where  they  hear  their  confes- 
sions, catechise  their  children,  and  deliver  spiritual  ex- 
hortations. Monasteries  and  convents  are  frequent  in 
Ireland,  many  being  in  the  enjoyment  of  considerable 
funds  arising  from  charitable  donations.  The  monks  of 
some  of  them  collect  contributions  through  the  country 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  respective  establishments. 
The  funds  of  nunneries  arise  in  a great  degree  from  the 
money  paid  by  ladies  on  their  entrance  into  the  order, 
the  amount  of  which  is  seldom  less  than  three  or  four  ; 
hundred  pounds.  In  some  cases  their  income  is  increas- 
ed by  fees  paid  for  the  education  of  the  daughters  of 
persons  of  family  and  wealth. 

The  Presbyterian  religion  chiefly  flourishes  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.*  The  church  is  governed  by  a synod, 
consisting  of  ministers  and  lay  ciders,  deputed  by  the 
respective  congregations.  The  synod  is  governed  by  a 
moderator,  annually  chosen  by  the  members.  The 
ministers  are  supported  partly  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  their  congregations,  and  partly  by  a grant 
of  public  money,  called  the  Regium  Donum.  Other  dis- 
senters are  similarly  governed.  The  Society  of  Friends, 
or  Quakers,  are  chiefly  resident  in  Dublin  and  in  the 
King’s  and  Queen’s  counties.  Jews  are  very  few  in 
number  in  Ireland. 

The  population  of  Ireland  has  increased  uniformly  and 
rapidly  since  the  commencement  of  the  period  at  which 
accurate  inquiries  began  to  be  made  for  the  solution  of 
this  great  political  question.  M the  close  of  Elizabeth’s 
reign  it  was  estimated,  certainly  not  on  very  positive 
data,  at  no  more  than  700,000  souls.  It  was  conjec- 
tured by  Sir  William  Petty  to  have  been  850,000,  at 

* The  archbishops  derive  their  title*  from  the  same  towns  as  tire 
protestant  archbishops. — I*. 

b Easter  offering*  from  the  inferior  clergy.  (Myers'  Geog.)— P. 

* They  are  chiefly  descendants  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian*  and 
English  puritan*,  who  settled  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  under  the 
patronage  of  Janie*  I.— P. 

* This  and  the  three  following  are  derived  from  the  returns  of  the 
number  of  houses,  on  an  average  of  six  to  each  house  (Ed.  Ene.) — P. 

'In  177d,  according  to  the  number  of  houses,  U/DO.OOO.  (Ed. 
Enc.) — P. 

1 See  note  4. 

* The  census  of  was  the  only  one  taken  on  the  principle  of 
actual  enumeration,  subjected  to  effective  checks.  The  process  adopted 
was  as  follow* : The  person*  employed  in  the  several  parishes  or  dis- 
tricts to  take  the  enumeration  were  furnished  with  books,  in  which 
they  were  required  to  enter  on  the  spot  the  name,  age,  occupation  and 
relationship  of  every  individual  in  every  house  on  every  town  land  in 
such  district,  together  with  a specification  of  the  number  of  acres  held 
bj  every  householder.  Copies  of  these  entries,  when  verified  on  oath 


the  close  of  the  ware  in  1652,  and  to  have  increased  to 
1,100,000,  in  1672.  Subsequent  investigators  have 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions : — 


1693,  Capt.  South, 1,034,102 

1712,  Thomas  Dobbs,  Esq. 2,099,094 

1718,  The  same, 2,109,048 

1796,  The  same, 2,309,106 

1731,  Returns  of  the  established  clergy,  . . . 2,010,221 

1754,  Hearth-money  collectors,* 2/172,634 

1767,  The  same, • . . . 2,544,276 

1777,  The  same, 2,090,556 

1785,  The  same, 2,045,932 

1786,  Gerv.  Parker  Bushe,  Esq.  ......  4,040,000* 

1791,  Hearth-money  collectors/  ......  4/206,612 

1792,  Rev,  Ang.  Beaufort, 4,000,296 

1005,  Tho.  Newenham,  Esq 5,395,456 

1013,  Incomplete  parliamentary  census,  . . . 5,937,856 

1821,  Parliamentary  census,* 6,001,827* 

1831,  The  same, 7,734,365 


Of  the  aggregate  number,  thus  ascertained  by  the 
census  of  18*21,  it  was  found  that  1,138,069  persons 
were  principally  engaged  in  agriculture,  1,170,044  in 
trades,  manufactures  and  handicraft,  and  528,702  were 
occupied  in  avocations  not  included  in  either  of  those 
classes,  making  the  total  of  occupied  persons  2,836,615. 

In  external  appearance  the  peasants  are  well  made, 
robust  and  active  ; generally  well  tempered,  yet  easily 
excited  to  violent  emotions  ; affectionate  to  their  kindred, 
and  singularly  attached  to  the  place  of  their  nativity. 
Their  appearance  and  character  are,  however,  consid- 
erably varied  by  local  circumstances,  arising  from  the 
various  sources  whence  the  country  was  peopled.  In 
the  north,  particularly  in  the  eastern  parts,  the  dress, 
manners  and  language  at  once  point  out  a Scottish  origin. 
Connaught  exhibits  features  equally  strong  of  the  abo- 
riginal habits  and  language.  In  the  south-west  are  to 
be  discovered  traces  of  Spanish  customs ; the  eastern 
region  of  Leinster  is  more  decidedly  Saxon.  The  Irish 
language  is  still  spoken  in  many  parts,  but  in  the  greatest 
purity  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  county  of 
Donegal.  In  the  west,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
islands  and  peninsulas  on  the  coast  of  Galway,  Mayo 
and  Donegal,  where  the  intercourse  with  other  parts  is 
but  small,  that  language  is  almost  exclusively  spoken, 
insomuch  that  interpreters  are  frequently  made  use  of 
in  the  courts  of  justice.1 

The  general  food  is  the  potato,  to  which  milk,  and  at 
times  salt  fish,  is  added  during  seasons  of  plenty.  Flesh 
meat  is  a luxury  seldom  enjoyed  but  on  occasions  of 
peculiar  festivity,  such  as  weddings,  christenings,  See. 
The  clothing  is  chiefly  of  home-manufactured  coarse 

and  examined  by  two  neighbouring  mngistrntes,  were  forwarded  to 
the  chief  secretary's  office  in  Dublin,  where  they  were  abstracted  and 
arranged  far  publication.  The  return*  made  by  the  enumerators  were 
also  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  the  parochial  clergy  of  the  district, 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic.  The  copies  deposited  in  Dublin  cast!* 
were  afterwards  examined  by  person*  of  respectability  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  who  from  their  local  knowledge  could  vouch  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  returns  from  those  parts  with  which  they  were 
personally  acquainted.  The  payments  to  the  enumerators  were  Bab- 
sequent  to  those  investigations. 

* The  official  (amended  and  corrected)  return  was  made  to  parlia- 
ment in  1823.  (Bell's  Geog.)— P. 

* The  Irish  language,  as  has  been  observed  in  note  b p.  1277,  is  a 
Gaelic-CelUc  dialect,  generally  considered  the  purest  of  the  family, 
and  undoubtedly  the  most  cultivated.  The  Irish  call  their  languor* 
Gaelic  (Gatridkeilg or  Irish  Gaelic  (GuoidheHg  Eirinarh  ) In  the 
etymologies  given  in  the  notes,  the  term  Gaelic  is  referable  both  to 
the  Irish  and  Scotch  Gaelic. — P. 
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cloth  or  frieze  for  the  men ; but  the  influx  of  cheap 
cottons  has  latterly  caused  a great  change  in  the  costume 
of  the  female  peasantry  from  the  characteristic  dress  of 
their  ancestors. 

The  prevalent  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  al- 
though the  precise  ratio  of  its  prevalence,  compared  with 
the  Anglican  and  Presbyterian  modes  of  doctrine,  is 
difficult,  indeed  almost  impossible,  to  be  ascertained. 
The  inquiries  lately  set  on  foot,  from  sectarian  or  politi- 
cal motives,  have  served  rather  to  obscure  them  than  to 
develope  the  truth.*  Superstitious  practices  are  much 
observed,  particularly  in  the  remoter  districts.  Some 
may  be  traced  to  the  era  of  paganism : such  are  the 
lighting  of  fires  at  Baahine  or  Beltine,b  and  the  passing 
of  animals  through  the  fire.  Pilgrimages  to  places  of  pe- 
culiar sanctity  are  frequent  among  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Lough  Derg  in  Donegal,  and  Struel  wells  in  Down, 
are  peculiarly  celebrated.  The  belief  in  witchcraft  and 
second-sight  has  not  yet  been  eradicated  from  among 
the  descendants  of  the  Scottish  settlers  in  Ulster.  The 
love  of  learning,  which  peculiarly  marks  the  Irish  peas- 
antry, is  however  gradually  diminishing  the  extent  of 
the  sway  of  opinions  and  practices  originating  in  periods 
of  ignorance. 

The  means  now  in  operation  for  rendering  the  rapidly 
increasing  population  of  Ireland  fitted  to  fulfil  their  du- 
ties to  themselves  and  their  country,  through  the  irre- 
sistible influence  of  a well-ordered  system  of  education, 
has  been  minutely  analysed  and  detailed  by  reports  of 
two  parliamentary  commissions  appointed  to  investigate 
the  subject.  The  result  of  the  perusal  of  these  docu- 
ments leads  to  an  inference  far  from  consolatory,  unless 
in  prospect.  Much  as  has  been  spoken  and  written  on 
the  subject,  little  has  been  done. 

The  university  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  influences 
and  controls  the  education  of  the  higher  classes.  The 
superintendance  of  study  is  vested  in  teachers  called 
junior  fellows.  The  mode  of  instruction  is  almost  ex- 
clusively catechetical.  The  total  number  of  pupils  on 
the  books  of  the  university  may  be  estimated  at  I600.c 
The  curriculum , or  regular  course  of  under-graduate 
studies,  is  completed  in  four  years;  the  annual  average 
of  pupils  is  therefore  400.  Estimating  the  duration  of 
human  life,  after  arrival  at  years  of  maturity,  at  thirty- 
three  years,  it  will  appear  that  the  total  number  who 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  a complete  liberal  education  in 
Ireland  is  13,300,  out  of  a male  population  of  3,500,000, 
being  at  an  average  of  1 for  every  27 0.4 

Maynooth  College,  founded  in  1795,*  exclusively  for 
the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  admits 
about  250  students  annually,  who  are  under  the  super- 
intendance and  instruction  of  14  professors  and  lecturers. 

The  education  of  the  lower  classes  has  long  been  con- 
sidered as  peculiarly  a national  concern,  and  as  such  was 
made  the  subject  of  legislative  enactments  so  early  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  By  these  statutes  every  in- 
cumbent is  bound  by  oath,  on  accepting  a benefice,  to 
keep  a school  in  his  parish  for  the  instruction  of  the 

* Til®  Protestants  have  stated  the  Catholic  population  at  4/>00,000 ; 
the  Catholics,  nt  f»,T>00,000.  In  1821,  the  rrutrslant  ceusus  gave 
4,830,000  Catholics,  and  1,1*63.487  Protestants.  (Bell’s  Geog.)— P. 

* Italian  or  Beltane — Gaelic,  BenUrint,  fire  of  Bel  or  Baal,  on  the 
the  first  of  May.  supposed  to  be  in  honor  of  the  Sun.— P. 

* Number  of  students  in  1814,  900  (£d.  Enc.) — in  1818,  1200 
(Morse.)— P. 
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natives  in  English,  or  to  cause  one  to  be  kept  by  a com- 
petent teacher.  This  salutary  regulation  has  been  in 
too  many  instances  disregarded  or  evaded.  King  James, 
in  his  distribution  of  the  forfeited  lands  in  Ulster,  set 
apart  large  estates  for  the  endowment  of  free  grammar 
schools.  . These  are  now  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
schools  of  royal  foundation/  Some  were  added  to  the 
number  by  Charles  I.,  but  they  were  too  few  and  per- 
haps too  richly  endowed  to  accomplish  the  intentions  of 
their  royal  founders.  A grammar  school  was  also  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  in  every  diocese  by  the  con- 
tributions of  the  beneficcd  clergy : twenty  of  these 
schools*  are  in  existence. 

The  number  of  free  grammar  schools  was  increased 
by  a bequest  of  Erasmus  Smith,  one  of  the  English  ad- 
venturers, who  obtained  a large  grant  of  forfeited  lands 
during  the  government  of  the  commonwealth.  But 
these'*  like  the  former,  instead  of  being  employed  for  the 
instruction  of  the  poor,  were  converted  into  places  of 
liberal  education  for  the  sons  of  the  wealthier  classes ; 
a character  which  they  still  retain  in  several  instances. 

After  the  revolution  in  1688,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
promote  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  through 
the  medium  of  education.  Subscriptions  were  raised,  and 
lands  procured  by  purchase  or  donations,  which  were 
vested  in  a society  incorporated  for  the  management  of 
the  fund  thus  raised  ; hence  the  establishments  under  its 
control  acquired  the  name  of  charter  schools.  The  san- 
guine anticipations  of  the  originators  of  this  plan  have 
been  far  from  realised.  Notwithstanding  the  additional 
aid  of  large  annual  grants  of  public  money,  these  schools 
have  utterly  failed  as  an  engine  of  proselytism  on  an 
extensive  scale  ; wealth  induced  thriftless  expenditure; 
mismanagement  opened  the  door  for  abuses  ; the  grants 
of  public  money  have  been  withdrawn,  and  the  trustees 
are  left  to  their  own  private  resources  for  the  mainte 
nance  of  the  schools. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  efforts  to  disseminate 
elementary  instruction  among  the  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation have  increased  rapidly  by  the  exertions  of  several 
new  societies  formed  wholly  or  principally  for  this  purpose. 
The  association  for  discountenancing  vice,  consisting  chief- 
ly of  the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  among  other  ob- 
jects, undertook  the  education  of  the  poor,  according  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  protestant  faith.  The  society  for  the 
education  of  the  poor,  now  better  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Kildare  Place  Society,  proposed  to  disseminate  moral 
instruction  without  any  interference  with  the  religious 
tenets  of  the  pupils ; but  the  adoption  of  a regulation 
immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  society,  which 
excluded  from  any  share  in  its  benefits  those  schools  in 
which  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment  was  not  ad- 
mitted as  a class-hook,  was  so  strongly  objected  to  by 
the  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  as  to  check 
considerably  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  Roman  Catholics  shrunk  from  a participation 
of  literary  advantages  to  be  purchased  by  the  dereliction 
of  one  of  the  tenets  of  their  church,  in  the  indiscriminate 

d 1 to  965  nearly. — P. 

• It  ra  opened  in  171*5.  It  was  established  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
by  which  it  was  placed  entirely  under  the  inspection  or  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Chief  Jadgcs  of  Ireland.  (Ed.  l£nc.) — P. 

f Royal  Schools. 

* Diocesan  School*. 

L Erasmus  Smith's  SchooU. 
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use  of  the  Biblo  unaccompanied  by  the  superintending 
advice  and  explanation  of  their  pastors.  Both  these 
societies  were  supported  by  largo  parliamentary  grants, 
until  very  lately,  when  the  legislature  was  at  length  con- 
vinced of  the  impolicy,  not  to  say  the  impracticability, 
of  educating  the  great  mass  of  the  people  according  to 
principles  in  direct  opposition  to  their  modes  of  thinking 
on  religious  subjects.  The  annual  grants  to  the  two  last 
named  societies  have  been  withdrawn,  and  the  general 
education  of  the  people  placed  under  the  superintend- 
ance of  a board  formed  of  individuals  selected  from 
among  the  most  influential  members  of  the  leading 
Christian  sects  in  Ireland. 

The  Irish  and  the  London  Hibernian  Societies  were 
formed  with  the  view  to  disseminate  religious  instruction 
throughout  those  parts  of  Ireland  in  which  the  native 
language  is  prevalent ; they  are  aided  by  several  minor 
societies  under  different  names  : all  are  supported  solely 
by  voluntary  contributions,  and  are  wholly  under  the 
direction  of  protestanls. 

The  schools,  exclusively  catholic,  are  supported  and 
superintended  by  the  society  of  the  Christian  Brother- 
hood, and  other  religious  orders,  by  the  nunneries,  and 
by  the  collections  and  donations  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
inhabitants  of  various  parishes  under  their  respective 
parochial  clergy. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  already  mentioned,  must  be 
named  the  Sunday  schools,  which  originated  chiefly  with 
the  Methodist  society,  and  are  still  mainly  supported  by 
the  exertions  of  its  members. 

The  total  number  of  children  receiving  instruction 
amounted  in  the  year  1826,  to  568,964.  From  the 
return  of  ages  in  the  census  of  1821,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  children  of  both  sexes,  between  five  and 
fifteen,  which  may  be  called  the  age  of  education,  then 
amounted  to  1,748,663,  and  therefore,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  probable  increase  in  five  years,  it  may  be 
estimated  in  1826,  at  2,000,000.  In  the  latter  of  these 
periods  the  number  receiving  education  in  the  public 
schools  will  be  found  to  be  somewhat  less  than  one-fourth 
of  this  part  of  the  population,*  or,  in  other  words, 
between  two-thirds  and  three-fourths  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion are  without  the  benefits  of  scholastic  instruclion, 
notwithstanding  the  extended  endowments  in  lands,  the 
large  grants  of  public  money,  and  the  liberality  of  indi- 
vidual contributions  towards  the  supplying  of  this  na- 
tional defect.1* 

Agriculture,  although  the  chief  source  of  support  for 
the  adult  population,  is  still  in  a very  backward  state  as 
compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain  or  the  Netherlands. 
The  implements  of  husbandry  are  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion, and  the  process  of  cultivation  executed  in  a less  care- 
ful manner.  The  prevalent  mode  of  letting  land  is  justly 
considered  as  one  great  cause  of  this  inferiority.  Farms, 
when  out  of  lease,  are  generally  let  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, regard  being  seldom  paid  to  the  tenant-right.  The 
occupier,  therefore,  feels  but  little  inducement  to  expend 
his  capita)  on  bis  land  ; he  hoards  or  lays  out  at  a mon- 
ied interest  what  would,  under  a better  system,  be  more 

* The  proportion  of  those  receiving  instruction,  in  1620,  is  more  than 
one  fourth. — P. 

b The  comparative  number  of  schools  and  pupils  maintained  by 
each  of  the  socieliesabove  named,  a*  also  of  the  private  schools,  whose  ] 
teachers  are  wholly  remunerated  by  the  fees  of  their  pupils,  is  given 


I profitably  invested  in  the  improvement  of  his  farm. 
Absenteeism  is  also  considered  to  be  another  cause  of 
this  evil.  The  tenant  is  neither  cheered  by  the  presence 
nor  enriched  by  the  expenditure  of  his  landlord ; he 
toils  under  the  chilling  inspection  of  an  agent,  anxious 
chiefly  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  own  services  by  the 
amount  of  his  remittances,  and  too  often  a creditor  on 
the  estate  he  has  in  charge.  It  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged  that  the  estates  of  some  absentees  form 
brilliant  exceptions  to  this  remark,  and  that  the  pressure 
of  ill-judged  avidity  is  often  equally  visible  on  the  estates 
of  resident  proprietors.  The  want  of  internal  commu- 
nications by  well-projected  and  well-executed  roads  is  in 
many  cases  an  additional  cause  for  the  backward  state 
of  agriculture. 

A judicious  rotation  of  crops  is  still  but  imperfectly 
practised,  and  the  raising  of  green  food  for  the  winter 
supply  of  the  cattle  by  no  means  sufficiently  attended  to. 
In  the  northern  districts,  oats  and  barley  are  the  chief  pro- 
duce ; the  cold  and  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  checks 
the  growth  of  wheat.  In  the  southern  counties,  and  in 
the  districts  around  Dublin,  wheat  is  largely  raised,  but 
it  is  deemed  of  inferior  quality  to  that  of  England. 

Grazing  has  always  been  a favourite  mode  of  employ- 
ing land,  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  genial 
mildness  of  the  climate  affording  an  almost  perennial 
I supply  of  pasture  ; the  unsettled  state  of  the  country 
also  long  proved  a bar  to  tillage.  Hence  the  wealth  of 
I the  native  chieftain  consisted  chiefly  in  his  numerous 
| herds  and  flocks;  his  tribute  was  mostly  paid  in  kine. 
i During  the  latter  period  of  the  Irish  parliament  great 
1 attention  was  paid  to  the  encouragement  of  tillage,  and 
j its  progress  was  proportionately  rapid.  The  chief  graz- 
I ing  counties  for  black  cattle  are  those  of  Limerick, 
Tipperary,  Roscommon  and  Meath,  where  the  farms  are 
sometimes  of  extraordinary  extent,  a single  occupier 
frequently  holding  more  than  1000  acres.  The  grazing 
' of  oxen  and  sheep  is  seldom  combined ; that  of  the 
I latter  is  an  important  object  with  the  Irish  husbandman, 
and  more  land,  though  of  a poorer  quality,  is  employed 
for  this  purpose  than  in  the  feeding  of  bullocks.  The 
chief  breeding  counties  for  sheen  are  Limerick,  Tippe- 
rary, Clare,  Roscommon  and  Galway  ; some  of  the 
finest  flocks  in  Ireland  are  to  be  seen  in  tho  last  named 
county.  The  flocks  are  usually  managed  by  the  herd 
i who  attends  the  cattle ; no  regular  shepherd  being  em- 
j ployed,  as  in  England.  The  custom  of  folding  is  sel- 
; dom  adopted,  and  great  backwardness  is  evinced  by  the 
neglect  of  using  turnips  for  winter  food.*  The  cattle, 
when  fit  for  market,  are  sent  in  immense  numbers  to  the 
fairs  at  Ballynasloe,1*  held  twice  every  year.  The  prin- 
j cipal  fair  is  in  October;  it  regulates  the  prices  of  cattle 
for  the  ensuing  season,  and  is  the  great  standard  of  the 
prosperity  of  this  branch  of  the  national  wealth.  Fat 
cattle  are  exported  in  great  numbers  from  Meath  to 
1 Liverpool,  and  of  late  years,  the  facilities  of  canal  navi- 
gation, combined  with  those  afforded  across  the  channel 
by  steam,  bring  large  numbers  from  the  western  parts  to 
Dublin  for  exportation. 

( Mr.  Wakefield  njf,  that  in  the  whole  coarse  of  his  tour  he  never 
saw  a sheepfold,  and  only  one  sheep  feeding  on  tomipe.  (Ed. 
Enc.)— P. 

4 In  Galway  county. — P. 
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Hoes  are  kept  in  great  numbers  in  every  part.  This 
animal  is  the  inmate  of  the  peasant's  cabin,  and  thus  ac- 
quires a degree  of  docility  unusual  in  other  countries ; 
its  food  is  potatoes.  The  native  breed,  long  legged, 
bony,  and  ill-proportioned,  has  been  of  late  years  con- 
siderably improved  by  a cross  of  that  of  Leicestershire. 
Large  and  rapidly  increasing  quantities  of  pork  and  of 
live  stock  are  exported,  chiefly  to  Liverpool. 

The  dairy  farms  form  a conspicuous  feature  in  the  rural 
economy  of  the  interior,  occupying  a greater  extent  of 
country  than  those  held  by  the  feeding  grazier.  The 
farms  in  the  Walsh  mountains  in  Kilkenny  exhibit  strik- 
ing peculiarities  of  manners.  The  principal  of  them 
belong  to  one  family,  the  members  of  which  constantly 
intermarry  among  one  another,  at  such  close  degrees  of 
consanguinity  as  frequently  to  require  dispensations  from 
the  canonical  prohibitions.  The  land  is  grazed  in  com- 
mon ; the  people,  though  wealthy,  live  with  the  greatest 
economy,  subsisting  chiefly  on  potatoes  and  griddle  bread, 
and  indulging  in  no  animal  food  but  the  relics  of  the  pigs 
slaughtered  Tor  sale.  Ireland  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  the  excellence  of  its  butter.  The  best  is  made  in 
Carlow ; the  most  inferior  comes  from  the  rich  soil  of 
Limerick  and  Meath.  It  is  remarkable  that  a country 
so  productive  of  butter  should  utterly  fail  in  the  cognate 
article  of  cheese ; vet,  with  the  exception  of  a small 
district  in  Antrim,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Car- 
rickfergus,  no  good  cheese  is  made  in  any  part ; the 
consumption  of  this  commodity  is  almost  wholly  supplied 
from  England. 

The  culture  of  apples  in  Waterford  and  Cork  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  and  in  Armagh  in  the  north,  is  consid- 
ered as  one  of  those  regular  branches  of  rural  industry 
on  which  the  farmer  calculates  as  a sure  source  of  pecu- 
niary remuneration.  In  the  two  first  named  counties  the 
fruit  is  generally  converted  into  cider,  which  is  the  usual 
beverage  of  the  middling  classes  of  landholders ; a 
superior  quality  of  this  liquor,  when  prepared  with  care 
and  judgment,  is  highly  valued,  and  amply  repays  the 
attention  bestowed  on  its  manufacture. 

The  culture  of  tobacco  was  lately  introduced,  but  to 
a very  limited  extent.  The  results  on  small  detached 
spots  have  led  to  very  sanguine  anticipations  of  its  profit, 
when  cultivated  on  a large  scale  ; but  the  quantity  raised 
in  any  s'^pe  year  is  insignificant.  The  total  number  of 
acres  pitted  in  18*29,  was  but  461,  of  which  408  were 
in  the  county  of  Wexford  alone.  When  it  is  considered 
that  it  is  a crop  of  a quality  peculiarly  exhausting  to  the 
soil,  requiring  constant  attention  and  great  nicety  of 
management  in  every  period  of  its  growth,  that  it  is  liable 
to  frequent  and  irreparable  injuries  from  the  inconstancy 
of  the  climate,  and  that  the  plant  raised  is  at  best  of  an 
inferior  quality,  adequate  certainly  to  the  wants  of  the 
grower  who  is  content  with  an  herb  of  less  grateful 
flavour,  from  the  consideration  of  the  greater  economy  in 
its  use,  but  for  that  very  reason,  ill  suited  to  cope  in  the 
general  market  with  the  produce  of  a foreign  soil,  the 
ultimate  success  of  an  outlay  of  capital  to  a large  extent 
on  its  cultivation  must  be  extremely  problematical.  The 


• The  herring*  caught  off  the  coast  near  Galwrav,  are  particularly 
large  and  fine.  (Ed.  Enc.V— P. 

k The  Bann. — A email  rirer  of  the  wune  name  forms  a branch  of 
the  Blaney,  in  Wexford  county.— P. 

* Varieties.— P. 


I legislature  has,  however,  set  the  question  at  rest  for  the 
present,  by  prohibiting  its  cultivation,  on  the  ground  of 
its  interference  with  the  revenue  arising  from  the  impor- 
I tation  of  the  foreign  plant. 

| A recurrence  to  the  sketch  of  the  coasts  already  given, 
1 would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people  derived 
from  the  surrounding  waters  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
food  for  their  own  consumption,  and  a fund  equally  inex- 
haustible of  commercial  wealth  from  its  export.  Expe- 
rience contradicts  such  an  inference.  With  an  ocean 
rolling  round  him  stocked  with  fish  of  nutritious  quality 
} and  varied  flavour,  with  rivers  abounding  also  with  fish 
■ of  similar  description  and  conveying  the  contributions  of 
i the  ocean  almost  to  his  door,  the  peasant  is  still  compel- 
| led  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature  by  the  scanty  and 
unvaried  produce  of  his  agricultural  labours.  Along  the 
southern  coast  of  Ireland  from  Cork  to  Wexford,  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  shore,  lies  the  Nymph  Bank, 
plentifully  stocked  with  cod,  hake  and  ling,  which  kinds 
of  fish  are  common  also  on  many  other  parts  of  the  coast. 

; Turbot,  sole,  plaice,  and  every  other  species  of  flat  fish 
that  frequents  the  northern  seas,  are  also  taken  there. 
The  sun-fish  is  seen  at  times  in  large  numbers  on  the 
western  coasts.  One  part  of  the  great  northern  shoal  of 
herrings  annually  passes  through  the  Irish  Sea,  while 
another  generally  pursues  its  course  along  the  coasts  of 
Connaught.*  Salmon  abounds  in  all  the  large  rivers; 
the  greatest  fisheries  of  it  are  in  the  Northern  Bannb  at 
Coleraine,  the  Boyne  above  Drogheda,  the  Southern 
Blackwater,  the  Shannon,  and  the  river  of  Bellcek  near 
Bally  shannon.  Great  part  of  the  fish  is  packed  in  ice, 
and  thus  conveyed  fresh  to  the  tables  of  the  British 
gastronomes.  Shell  fish  also  abounds.  Many  species4 
of  the  oyster  are  raised  from  various  parts  of  the  shore  ; 
some  of  a flavour  peculiarly  delicate,  as  those  of  Carling- 
ford  ; others  noted  for  size  ; others  again,  though  seldom, 
combining  both  these  qualities.  The  scallop,  another 
maritime  luxury,  is  often  used  merely  as  bait  for  larger 
fish.  Lobsters,  particularly  in  Kerry  and  Galway,  are  of 
large  size,  and  well-flavoured  ; the  same  may  be  said  of 
crabs  and  cray  fish.  The  sprat  of  Waterford,  the  sand 
eel  of  Newcastle,  and  the  smelt  of  Strangford,  will 
always  maintain  a high  estimation  among  the  minor 
delicacies  of  the  table.  Pilchards  were  formerly  caught 
in  such  abundance  at  Cloghnakilty , that  the  traffic  in 
them  rendered  the  town  a place  of  considerable  popula- 
tion ; but,  since  the  desertion  of  that  station  by  the  fish, 
the  town  has  declined. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  truly  asserted  that  the  apparent  disre- 
gard to  these  bountiful  offerings  of  nature  is  attributable 
to  want  of  industry  or  enterprise  for  their  attainment. 
Along  the  deep  shores  of  the  western  parts,  the  hardy 
fisherman  is  to  be  seen  in  his  wicker  corach,4  coated  with 
green  hide,  venturing  for  his  precarious  subsistence  upon 
seas  which  even  the  well-prepared  mariner  contemplates 
with  apprehension.  The  young  men  of  the  southern  bar- 
onies of  Wexford  and  Waterford,  quit  their  homes  in 
spring  for  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  ; some  return  with 
tueir  little  earnings  at  the  close  of  the  fishing  seasotl, 


4 The  corarh  (Gaelic,  rurarh— Welsh  nerteg  (cooroog),  or  cujtrfW, 
whence  coracle)  in  a boat  made  of  wicker-work,  and  covered  with 
hide*  or  pitched  cloth.  Il  i*  still  need  in  Wale*  and  the  Highland*,  as 
well  aa  in  Ireland. — P. 
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while  others  remain  one,  two,  or  more  winters  in  that  | 
inclement  region,  until  they  have  realized  the  means  of 
humble  independence  at  home. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  backwardness  of  the  fisheries  j 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  same  cause  as  that  of  agricultural 
improvement — the  want  of  capital.  The  fisherman 
depends  on  his  daily  labours  for  his  daily  bread ; he  has 
not  wherewithal  to  fit  out  properly  a substantial  boat  with 
all  its  tackle,  much  less  to  save  and  store  a cargo  so  as  to 
fit  it  for  a foreign  market.  In  order  to  remedy  this  cry-  I 
ing  evil,  a board  of  fisheries  was  some  years  ago  formed. 
It  lias  already  been  productive  of  one  advantage — a 
knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  the  fisheries,  their 
capabilities,  and  their  defects ; it  has  excited  a spirit  of 
exertion,  and  produced  an  increased  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  ruling  powers  to  this  branch  of  national  in- 
dustry, which,  persevered  in  judiciously,  and  impartially  I 
regulated,  must  lead  to  those  results  that  a disinterested 
observer  would  say  ought  long  since  to  have  been  realized. 

The  attention  of  the  board  of  fisheries,  during  its  ex- 
istence, which  terminated  in  1830  by  the  stoppage  of  the 
annual  grant  of  public  money  for  its  support,  was  chiefly 
directed  to  two  objects,  the  erection  and  repairs  of  fish- 
ing-piers, and  the  formation  of  a loan  fund  for  building 
and  repairing  boats.  The  expenses  incurred  in  the  at-  | 
tainment  of  the  former  of  these  objects  was  defrayed  1 
partly  by  grants  of  public  money,  and  partly  by  the  1 
contributions  of  the  neighbouring  proprietors,  and  of  . 
other  individuals  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
country.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1830, 
thirty-five  piers  were  completed,  and  twenty-two  in  pro- 
gress ; the  results  produced  by  those  completed  are 
stated  to  be,  in  most  instances,  even  more  gratifying  than 
might  have  been  anticipated,  exciting  a spirit  of  increased 
exertion  in  the  fishermen,  from  an  increasing  sentiment  i 
of  the  security  thus  aflbrded  to  their  frail  craft,  and 
consequently  inducing  them  to  fit  out  new  vessels,  and  to 
render  those  already  built  more  sea- worthy.  The  ex- 
pense thus  incurred  up  to  1830  has  been  L.  10,716. 

The  results  of  the  loan  fund  are  not  so  satisfactory. 
The  total  amount  of  the  sums  lent  out  is  L.25,204,  18s. 
4d.  Of  this  sum,  L.  14,262,  Os.  Id.  was  to  be  repaid, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  issue,  in  the  year  1630. 
The  repayments  actually  made  at  that  period,  w'ere 
L.9,923,  9s.  Id.  leaving  an  arrear  of  L.4,338,  11s.  : 
The  remainder,  amounting  to  L.  10,942,  18s.  3d.  was 
not  duo  at  the  date  of  the  return  whence  this  statement ! 
lias  been  formed. 

Under  the  encouragements  thus  held  out,  the  num-  I 
bers  of  the  fishermen  have  increased  considerably,  as 
appears  from  the  follownig  return,  which  shows  that 
the  number  under  the  cognizance  of  the  board,  was,  in  j 
the  year 


1822 

36,159 

1827 

58,044 

1823 

44,892 

1828 

59,321 

1824 

49,448 

1829 

63,421 

1825 

52,482 

1830 

64,771 

1826 

57,805 

Thus  exhibiting  a progressive  increase  every  year,  and 
a total  increase  of  28,612.  These  numbers  include 
the  fishermen  only,  and  do  not  comprehend  the  other 
persons  occupied  in  the  ulterior  process  of  preparing  the 
fish  for  market,  such  as  curers,  coopers,  salt-makers, 
net-makers,  kc. 


The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  fishing  trade 
has  increased  proportionally.  The  total  of  the  year 
1830  was  decked  boats,  345  ; half-decked,  769  : open 
sail-boats,  2,483  ; row  boats,  9,522:  total,  13,119. 

The  structure,  rigging  and  management  of  the  boats, 
and  the  mode  of  fishing,  vary  in  different  parts,  to  a 
degree,  in  some  cases,  singularly  surprising.  The  eastern 
and  western  suburbs  of  Carrickfergus  are  inhabited  al- 
most solely  by  fishermen,  those  in  the  former  being 
Scotch,  in  the  latter  Irish.  The  Scotch  fish  with  tlio 
hook  for  round  fish,  in  open  boats,  rigged  with  a single 
square  sail ; the  Irish  trawl  for  flat  fish,  in  half-decked 
smacks.  So  limited  is  the  communication  these  two 
classes  maintain  with  each  other,  though  the  interme- 
diate space  between  their  residences  is  not  more  than  a 
few  hundred  yards,  that  the  technical  phrases  employed 
for  the  construction  and  working  of  their  boats  is  so 
different,  that  neither  can  avail  themselves  of  the  assist- 
ance of  the  other,  and  thus  they  live  little  more  con- 
nected than  if  they  inhabited  the  shores  of  separate 
islands. 

The  manufactures  of  Ireland  were  at  no  time  so  flour- 
ishing as  to  increase  much  beyond  the  wants  of  its  own 
population.  The  nature  of  its  soil  and  climate,  which 
tended  to  encourage  pastoral  pursuits,  the  habits  of  the 
people,  the  unsettled  state  of  the  government,  and  the 
want  of  coal,  have  all  contributed  to  this  result.  The 
woollen  manufacture,  however,  is  to  a certain  degree  an 
exception.  So  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third, 
a brisk  export  trade  in  some  descriptions  of  woollen 
cloths  was  carried  on  with  the  north  of  Italy.  The  Irish 
caddow,  or  woollen  coverlet,  was  an  article  in  high  re- 
pute. The  influx  of  a colony  of  the  Palatines,  in  the 
time  of  James  the  First,  tended  to  improve  the  manu- 
facture. Their  chief  settlement  w'as  at  Garrick  on  Suir, 
on  the  confines  of  Tipperary  and  Waterford,  which  for 
a long  period  was  celebrated  at  a woollen  mart,  affording 
employment  for  a large  number  of  the  surrounding  in- 
habitants of  both  sexes,  and  finding  a ready  vent  for  the 
wrought  article  throughout  other  parts  of  the  country 
and  in  foreign  markets. 

Notwithstanding  the  desolating  effects  of  the  wars  of 
1641  and  1668,  the  woollen  trade  was  so  flourishing 
after  the  revolution  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
British  manufacturers,  who  had  influence  sufficient  to 
procure  an  address  from  both  houses  of  parliament  to 
William  the  Third,  “ to  use  his  utmost  diligence  to  hin- 
der the  exportation  of  wool  for  Ireland,"  except  to  Eng- 
land, and  generally  to  discourage  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture in  Ireland.”  The  address  was  followed  up  by  acts 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  woollens  as  therein  ex- 
pressed, and  by  the  imposition  of  duties  on  the  impor- 
tation of  woollens  to  England,  which  operated  as  a total 
prohibition. 

In  the  year  1779,  the  Irish  parliament  repealed  the 
prohibition  against  exporting  woollen  cloths  to  foreign 
markets  ; the  trade  in  consequence  revived,  and  the 
manufacture  again  became  a means  for  the  profitable  in- 
vestment of  capital  to  a large  amount. 

By  the  Act  of  Union,  the  duties  on  woollens  imported 
from  either  country  into  the  other,  were  confined  to  those 
called  old  and  new  draperies  ; the  ratio  payable  for  im- 
portation into  Ireland  was  fixed  at  3£d.  per  yard  on  old, 

■ Qu.  u of  woollen*  from  Ireland." — P. 
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and  23d.  per  yard  on  new  drapery.  By  the  samo  act  j| 
England  also  relaxed  her  monopoly  of  export  so  far  as  | 
to  permit  wool  and  woollen  and  worsted  yarn  to  be  sent ! 
duty  free  from  Ireland. 

In  1822,  the  woollen  cloth  imported  from  England 
amounted  in  quantity  to  one-third  of  the  whole  con- 
sumption of  the  country,  but  in  value  it  is  calculated  to 
have  been  considerably  more  than  one-half ; because  the 
import  duly  of  8£d.  per  yard,  being  the  same  on  cloth 
of  every  description,  was  little  regarded  in  the  price  of 
the  more  expensive  article,  while  it  operated  nearly  ss  a 
prohibitory  duty  on  those  of  low  price,  of  which  the 
general  consumption  mainly  consisted. 

These  circumstances  show  why  the  manufacture  of 
Ireland  has  been  confined  to  the  coarser  kinds,  and  ac- 
count for  the  failure  of  the  few  attempts  made  to  in- 
troduce that  of  the  finer  qualities.  Broad  cloth  and 
blanket  manufactories  of  any  magnitude  are  to  be  found 
nowhere  to  the  north  of  Dublin ; flannels  are  made  in 
Wicklow,  and  blankets  in  Kilkenny. 

In  1823,  the  protecting  duties,  under  which  the  trade 
had  thriven  for  many  years,  and  which  were  to  have 
been  gradually  diminished,  in  the  view  of  assimilating 
the  state  of  the  trade  in  the  two  parts  of  the  empire, 
were  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  repealed.  To  this 
cause  in  part,  but  much  more  to  the  great  influx  of  cloth 
of  newer  fashion  sent  over  from  England  at  very  re- 
duced prices,  during  the  subsequent  depression  of  the 
woollen  trade  in  that  country,  is  to  be  attributed  the  al- 
most total  ruin  of  the  manufacture  and  the  utter  desti- 
tution of  those  depending  on  it.  In  18*22,  there  existed 
eighty-three  woollen  factories  in  full  work ; they  are 
now  reduced  to  about  twenty,  which  are  but  partially 
employed.  In  the  years  1826  and  1829,  the  workmen 
were  dependent  on  charitable  contributions:  numbers 
have  crossed  over  to  Great  Britain  in  quest  of  work, 
and  many  families  have  been  afforded  the  means  of  con- 
veying themselves  and  their  implements  of  industry  to 
the  Uuilcd  States  of  America,  where  a promising  field 
of  exertion  is  presented  to  them,  in  lieu  of  the  gloomy 
prospect  of  idleness  and  destitution  at  home. 

The  few  manufactories  of  broad  cloths  at  present  at 
work,  and  which  are  mostly  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin, 
employ  1560  hands,  giving  support  to  10,040  persons, 
and  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  L. 200,000. 

In  Wicklow,  fianncls,  although  fallen  off  to  about 
one-fourth  of  their  former  quantity,  may  amount  to 
L.  10,000  in  value;  the  manufacture  gives  occupation 
to  about  100  families.  Blankets  are  still  manufactured 
in  Kilkenny,  so  as  to  employ  500  or  600  families. 

Fine  wool  is  grown  principally  in  Wicklow;  the  next 
in  quality  is  reared  in  Galway  and  in  other  parts  of 
Connaught.  The  wool  shorn  in  Ireland  amounts  to 
about  6000  bags,  of  50  stone  each.  Besides  the  cloth 
produced  in  large  factories,  the  manufacture  of  friezes 
and  cloths  of  the  coarsest  quality  for  domestic  use  is 
prevalent  throughout  many  parts  of  the  country,  but 
chiefly  in  Galway,  Meath,  Louth,  Wicklow,  and  Kil- 
kenny. 

Although  it  appears  from  what  has  been  just  stated, 
that  the  linen  manufacture  was  raised  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  woollen,  it  was  not  unknown  in  Ireland  previously 
to  the  reign  of  William  the  Third.  In  early  times,  the 
Irish  of  the  higher  ranks  were  profuse  in  the  quantity 


of  linen  used  in  their  inner  garments : the  shirt  of  a 
man  of  rank  contained  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  ; in- 
somuch that  the  limitation  of  this  article  of  dress  within 
reasonable  bounds  was  a prominent  feature  in  the  sump- 
tuary laws  of  those  days.  The  unfortunate  Earl  of 
Strafford,  when  lord  lieutenant,  made  great  exertions  to 
improve  the  linen  manufacture,  sending  to  Holland  for 
flax-seed,  inviting  competent  workmen  from  the  Neth- 
erlands and  France,  and  embarking  funds  to  the  amount 
of  upwards  of  L.30, 000  from  his  personal  fortune  in  the 
speculation.  His  example  w*as  followed  by  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  w’ho  exerted  himself  greatly  to  extend  the  man- 
ufacture ; but  the  legislative  measures  of  the  English 
parliament  after  the  revolution,  which  were  echoed  by 
enactments  of  a similar  character  in  Ireland,  gave  it  a 
stimulus  that  carried  it  forward  for  many  years  to  a high 
degree  of  perfection. 

In  order  further  to  excite  exertion  in  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry, a board,  appointed  to  superintend  its  progress,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Trustees  for  the  Linen  Manufacture, 
was  charged  with  the  disposal  of  a large  annual  grant  of 
public  money  to  be  employed  in  premiums  for  its  extension 
and  encouragement.  This  board  was  also  invested  with 
powers  to  check  frauds,  so  as  thus  to  prevent  the  injury  to 
be  apprehended  from  sending  goods  of  inferior  quality  to 
market  under  a false  character.  Still  further  to  promote 
this  favourite  object,  a linen  hall  was  erected  in  Dublin  for 
facilitating  the  transactions  of  the  linen  factors  ; similar 
buildings,  on  a smaller  scale,  were  also  erected  in  Belfast 
and  Newiy.  Among  other  expedients  for  nursing  this 
adopted  bantling  in  its  infancy,  the  use  of  linen  scarfs  and 
hatbands  at  funerals  was  introduced,  a custom  which  main- 
tains its  ground  to  the  present  day,  but  with  an  important 
alteration  as  to  its  primary  intention,  by  the  substitution  of 
cotton  for  linen  cloth. 

The  importation  of  flax  seed  was  another  object  of  the 
trustees'  superintendance  ; for  the  material,  forming  the 
basis  or  rudiment  of  what  the  legislature  at  the  Revolution 
established  as  the  staple  to  compensate  the  country  for  the 
deprivation  of  its  natural  manufacture,  cannot  be  raised  in 
it  in  sufficient  quantity  or  of  superior  auality.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  exertions  made  from  that  period  to  the 
present  time,  the  seed  raised  in  Ireland,  particularly  for  the 
finer  fabrics,  is  inadequate  to  the  demand,  and  the  small 
1 proportion  that  is  raised  is  considered  to  bo  of  inferior  oual- 
j ity.  The  seed  is  imported  from  America,  Prussia,  Hol- 
land, and  England.  The  proportions  supplied  by  each  of 
these  countries  may  be  estimated  from  the  returns  made 
of  the  quantities  imported  in  1821: 

ITHda. 

American 36,176 

Prussian 8,424 

Dutch 7,308 

British 5,!Kt4 

Total  57,842 

The  quantity  of  flax  seed  imported,  on  an  average  of  four 
years  ending  1821,  was  47,000  hogsheads,  with  which 
83,000  acres  of  land  were  sowrn. 

The  silk  trade  in  Ireland  may  be  said  to  owe  its  origin 
to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  cruel 
and  Impolitic  measure  Louis  XIV.  transferred  to  the  rival 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  a large  portion  of  the  industry 
and  ingenuity  of  his  Protestant  subjects.  Many  of  the 
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refugees  settled  in  Dublin,  where  they  introduced  the  silk 
manufacture,  which  throve  for  a succession  of  years  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Besides  articles  of  entire  silk,  Ire- 
land has  been  celebrated  for  a manufacture  of  mixed  silk 
and  worsted,  known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  tab- 
binet,  and  in  Great  Britain  by  that  oi  Irish  poplin.  For 
a long  period  this  fabric  was  much  sought  after  both  at 
home  and  in  the  foreign  market ; but  the  fluctuation  of 
female  fashion  has  latterly  considerably  diminished  the  de- 
mand for  it.  The  silk  trade,  which  had  been  on  the 
decline  since  the  period  of  the  union,  is  now  almost  extinct, 
the  number  of  looms  at  work  being  wholly  insignificant, 
and  chiefly  employed  in  completing  orders  from  England. 
The  families  who  depended  on  it  have  emigrated  in  quest 
of  employment,  partly  to  Great  Britain,  and  partly  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  carrying  with  them  the  knowl- 
edge of  a manufacture  of  much  ingenuity  and  singular 
elegance,  which  hitherto  had  been  a source  of  wealth  to 
their  native  country,  and  of  competence  and  comfort  to 
themselves.  The  total  quantity  of  silk  imported  into  Ire- 
land in  the  six  years  immediately  following  the  Union,  was 
445,713  lbs.  ; in  the  six  years  ending  in  January  1822,  the  . 
amount  was  387,290  lbs. 

Dublin  has  always  been  the  favourite  seat  of  this  manu- 
facture. Factories  were  established  in  oilier  places,  but 
without  success.  In  1825  an  attempt  was  made,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  then  prime  minister,  to 
secure  to  Ireland  the  whole  of  the  profits  of  this  manufac- 
ture, from  the  rearing  of  the  worm  to  the  finishing  of  the 
cloth.  A large  number  of  mulberry  trees  were  imported 
into  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  planted  there  ; silk-worms 
were  also  introduced.  The  mulberry  tree,  though  not  un- 

firoductive,  declined.  The  insects,  which  even  in  the  warm 
atitude  of  Italy  require  protection  from  the  variations  of 
the  atmosphere,  sunk  beneath  the  cliilly  moisture  of  the 
Irish  climate,  and  all  hope  has  already  been  relinquished  of 
producing  the  desired  effect  upon  a scale  commensurate 
with  the  establishment  of  a national  manufacture. 

The  cotton  manufacture  has  risen  on  the  ruins  of  the  1 
linen.  The  first  cotton  factory  in  Ireland  was  erected  in 
1784,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast.  The  trade  w*as  j 
fostered  in  its  infancy  by  the  Irish  legislature,  not  only  by  I 
a high  protecting  duty,  but  by  the  distribution  of  public  ' 
money  in  the  form  of  bounties.  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued till  the  Union.  A new  arrangement  was  then  j 
made.  The  duties  on  muslins  and  calicoes  were  to  re- 
main unaltered  for  eight  years,  after  which  they  were  ' 
successively  lowered  by  eight  equal  annual  reductions,  | 
so  that,  after  the  year  1816,  they  remained  at  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  statements  of  historians  and  the  inquiries  of  wri-  I 
ters  on  the  resources  of  the  country  show  that  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  was  once  flourishing  ; but,  inconsequence 
of  the  diminution  of  fuel  by  the  destruction  of  the  woods, 
it  declined,  so  as  to  be  at  present  almost  extinct.  It  ap- 
pears in  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
this  manufacture  had  scarcely  made  any  progress  from 
1801  to  1821.  The  few  founderies  which  existed  at  the  ! 
latter  of  these  periods  were  principally  employed  in  ex- 
ecuting orders  for  manufactories  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  necessarily  required  the  article  to  be  made  ac- 
cording to  pattern  and  on  the  spot.  The  manufacture 
continues  in  the  same  state  to  tne  present  time.  The  ; 
manufactures  of  brass,  copper,  tin,  and  hardware,  are 


j struggling  under  circumstances  nearly  similar  to  that 
of  iron,  being  confined  to  the  making  articles  which  can- 
\ not  be  readily  procured  according  to  pattern  from  Great 
Britain. 

The  manufacture  of  ardent  spirits  from  malt  has  long 
: been  carried  on  to  a great  extent,  forming  one  of  the 
main  sources  of  revenue ; but  the  pecuniary  benefit  de- 
rived from  it  has  been  purchased  by  a frightful  amount 
of  crime  and  misery,  the  results  of  illicit  distillation. 
For  the  suppression  of  this  practice  the  legislature  enact- 
: ed  various  regulations,  some  exceedingly  severe  ; but  the 
, profits  accruing  from  it  were  too  great  to  be  thus  coun- 
teracted, and  the  distillers  carried  on  their  illegal  traffic 
: with  such  indefatigable  ingenuity,  and  in  many  instances 
* with  such  a determined  spirit  of  opposition,  as  to  place 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  extensive  districts 
in  direct  collision,  not  only  with  the  civil  authorities,  but 
with  the  military  force  of  the  government.  The  follow- 
ing facts  prove  the  utter  inefficacy  of  the  system  of  legis- 
lative severity.  In  the  ten  years  ending  with  1818, 
there  were,  according  to  official  documents,  16,244  un- 
liccnced  distilleries  destroyed,  in  which  36,965  gallons 
of  spirits,  and  47,843  barrels  of  malt,  besides  singlings 
and  pot  ale,  were  seized  or  destroyed.  In  the  subsequent 
ten  years  the  number  of  distilleries  destroyed  had  in- 
creased to  41,645,  and  the  quantities  of  spirits  and  malt 
to  47,843  gallons  of  the  one,  and  156,636  barrels  of  the 
other.  A subsequent  change  of  the  law*,  by  which  a re- 
duced scale  of  duties  has  been,  to  a certain  degree,  sub- 
stituted for  the  former  practice  of  fine  and  imprisonment, 
has  tended  considerably  to  diminish  the  prevalence  of 
this  baneful  practice. 

For  many  years  Ireland  was  chiefly  supplied  with  beer 
and  ale  from  Great  Britain  ; latterly,  however,  by  di- 
recting attention  to  the  internal  resources  of  the  country 
for  the  production  of  a species  of  manufacture,  the  prin- 
cipal material  of  which  is  to  be  had  in  such  plenty  with- 
in itself,  a sufficient  quantity  of  both  kinds  of  liquor  is 
produced  for  domestic  consumption,  and  for  export,  on  a 
scale  as  yet  limited,  to  other  countries,  and  even  to  Great 
Britain.  The  averages  of  the  quantities  imported  from 
Great  Britain,  at  different  periods,  will  serve  to  confirm 
this  statement. 

From  1721  to  1760  *1  the  annual  average  of  9,307  gallons. 
1760  to  1801  I beer  and  ale  import- J 56,223 
1801  to  1811  fed  from  Great  Britain'  37,703 
1811  to  1821  J amounted  to  5,123 

The  changes  in  the  circulating  medium,  through  which 
the  products  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry 
are  made  available  to  the  increase  of  the  national  wealth, 
were  frequent  and  considerable,  to  an  extent  seriously 
affecting  the  political  arrangements  of  the  country.  The 
first  mint  noticed  in  history  was  established  by  the 
Danes,  but  the  coins  issued  from  it  circulated  only 
among  themselves,  traffic  being  carried  on  among  the 
natives,  both  during  that  period  and  for  some  centuries 
later,  by  barter,  in  which  cattle  was  the  standard  of  val- 
ue. Instances  of  this  are  on  record  even  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  when  the  tribute  of  several  chieftains  was  paid 
in  beeves. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  English,  a mint  was  establish- 
ed by  John,  who,  in  1210,  caused  pennies,  halfpennies 
and  farthings  to  be  coined  of  the  same  weight  as  those  in 
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England.  His  successors,  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I. 
also  issued  coinages  of  small  money  ; the  latter  of  these 
was  the  first  sovereign  who  added  to  his  title  of  Rex 
Anglip.  on  the  coins  that  of  Dominus  Hiuf.rnie.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  ounce  of  silver,  which  had 
hitherto  been  cut  into  20  denicrs  or  pennies  sterling,  was 
divided  into  26.  Henry  VI.  appointed  mints  in  Dublin, 
Trim  and  Drogheda,  in  which  brass  as  well  as  silver  was 
coined.  In  his  reign  the  value  of  this  latter  nielal  was 
raised  from  3s.  4d.  to  6s.  8d.  per  ounce.  The  conse- 
quence was  a sudden  rise  of  price  in  provisions  and  all 
other  necessaries  of  life.  The  remedy  applied  to  this 
evil  by  a subsequent  parliament,  was  the  issue  of  a new 
coinage  of  five  kinds  of  silver  coins,  the  gross,  the  demi- 
gross,  the  denier,  the  demi-denier,  and  the  quadrant  or 
farthing ; eleven  groats  were  to  weigh  an  ounce  troy  ; 
the  groat,  if  not  clipped,  to  pass  for  fourpence. 

By  another  act,  in  1479,  the  price  of  silver  was  again 
raised  ; the  weight  of  the  groat  being  reduced  to  32 
grains,  so  that  the  difference  in  value  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  ^roat  was,  at  the  time,  nearly  fifty  per 
cent.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  difference  between 
English  and  Irish  money  was  one-third,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  succeeding  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  cur- 
rent coin  was  so  clipped  ana  defaced,  and  bad  become 
so  scarce,  that  the  lord  lieutenant  petitioned  to  be  re- 
called in  consequence  of  the  want  of  money  to  carry  on 
the  wars.  Elizabeth  caused  the  ounce  of  silver  to  be  cut 
into  sixty  pennies  ; the  value  of  a shilling,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  a harp,  during  her  reign  and  that  of  her 
successor,  was  9d.  English. 

Charles  I.  caused  the  name  of  Irish  money  to  be  abol- 
ished, and  directed  all  payments  into  the  treasury  to  be 
made  in  sterling  English  money.  During  the  Common- 
wealth, money  was  coined  for  the  special  service  of  Ire- 
land ; yet,  after  the  revolution,  small  money  was  so 
scarce,  that  several  towns,  and  even  private  individuals, 
were  obliged  to  coin  copper  tokens.  On  the  arrival  of 
James  II.  in  Ireland  after  his  abdication,  the  values  of 
gold  and  silver  coins  were  raised,  the  English  guinea  be- 
ing fixed  at  L.l,  4s.,  and  the  English  shilling  at  Is.  Id. 
But  he  soon  after  attempted  a still  greater  change  in  the 
currency  of  the  country,  by  the  issue  of  base  copper 
money,  which  was  ordered  by  proclamation  to  pass  at  a 
rale  so  extravagant,  that  copper  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
L.6,495  was  made  to  pass  current  for  L.  1,596,799. 
This  base  money  was  cried  down  by  King  William  im- 
mediately after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 

No  money  was  coined  during  the  reign  of  Anne.  In 
1725,  the  now  gold  coins  of  Portugal  were  allowed  to  pass 
current  in  Ireland  at  a stated  value.  Nor  did  any  further 
changes  in  the  circulating  medium  take  place,  till  the  as- 
similation of  the  currencies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
in  1826,  when  the  British  shilling,  which,  since  the  time 
of  James  II.,  had  passed  for  thirteen  pence,  was  directed 
in  future  to  pass  for  twelve,  as  in  the  other  portions  of 
the  British  dominions. 

The  deficiency  of  a metallic  circulating  medium  in 
Ireland,  co-extensive  with  the  demands  of  an  increasing 
trade  and  commerce,  was  for  many  years  supplied  only 
by  private  banking-houses,  which  issued  notes  on  their 
own  responsibility.  But  as  the  quantity  of  paper  thus 
thrown  into  general  circulation  was  at  times  far  beyond  [I 
the  amount  of  the  capital  it  purported  to  represent,  and  || 


||  even  exceeded  in  a great  degree  the  demands  of  the 
country,  the  return  of  the  notes  to  their  respective  is- 
suers caused  sudden  failures  which  shook  public  credit 
to  its  basis. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  the  bank  of  Ireland  was  formed 
in  1783,  with  privileges  resembling  that  of  England. 
Its  capital  was  at  first  L. 600, 000 ; but  on  various  re- 
newals of  its  charter,  it  was  gradually  increased  to 
L. 2, 850,000.  At  the  last  renewal,  which  took  place  in 
1821  and  extends  to  1838,  the  amount  of  capital  was 
augmented  to  L. 3, 000, 000.  To  prevent  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  an  excessive  issue  of  private  bankers’  notes, 
every  partner  in  such  establishments  was  made  responsi- 
ble for  its  engagements  to  the  whole  amount  of  his  prop- 
erty, but,  by  a singular  contradiction,  the  number  of  part- 
ners in  each  was  limited  to  six,  thus  limiting  also  the 
amount  of  property  that  could  be  made  available  for  the 
liquidation  of  its  engagements,  in  cases  of  insolvency,  to 
the  aggregate  of  the  property  of  six  individuals. 

This  absurd  and  pernicious  limitation  has  been  lately 
removed.  Banks,  consisting  of  an  unlimited  number  of 
partners,  may  now  be  formed,  yet  still  with  a restriction 
in  favour  of  the  bank  of  Ireland,  that  such  joint  stock 
banking  houses  must  be  more  than  fifty  miles  from  Dub- 
lin ; thus  continuing  to  this  city  and  the  surrounding 
counties  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  whole  island 
had  laboured  in  consequence  of  the  impolitic  monopoly 
caused  by  the  limitation.  The  provincial  bank  of  Ire- 
land and  the  northern  bank  in  Belfast  have  been  formed 
according  to  this  new  regulation  : the  former  has  branch 
banks  in  twenty  of  the  principal  towns  in  Ireland.  The 
bank  of  Ireland,  following  the  example  of  this  new  rival, 
has  established  agencies  in  several  places,  thus  af- 
fording increased  facilities  to  trading  and  commercial 
transactions. 

Roads  and  canals  are  the  channels  of  internal  traffic. 
The  roads  in  Ireland  have  long  been  justly  celebrated 
for  the  excellence  of  their  construction.  The  principle 
of  the  method  now  styled  macadamizing,  was  practised 
thore  for  many  years  before  it  was  introduced  into  gen- 
eral use  in  England,  by  the  spirited  exertions  of  the  en- 
gineer from  whom  it  derives  its  name.  Arthur  Young, 
m his  tour  in  1777,  expresses  his  surprise  at  the  striking 
superiority  of  the  Irish  roads  over  those  of  England. 
“ For  a country,”  says  he,  u so  far  behind  us  as  Ireland, 
to  have  suddenly  got  so  far  the  start  of  us  in  the  article 
of  roads,  is  a spectacle  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the 
English  traveller  exceedingly.  I could  trace  a route  up- 
on paper  as  wild  as  fancy  could  dictate,  and  every  wdiere 
find  beautiful  roads  without  break  or  hindrance,  to  enable 
me  to  realize  my  design.”  Since  the  introduction  of 
mail-coaches  in  1784,  the  roads  have  been  progressively 
increasing  in  number,  and  improving  in  construction. 
An  inexhaustible  supply  of  limestone,  the  substratum 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  is  easily  procured, 
which,  broken  into  small  fragments,  affords  an  even  and 
durable  surface,  capable  of  being  repaired  at  a small  ex- 
pense. In  some  few  places,  the  old-fashioned  paved 
roads  are  still  to  be  met  with.  Yet  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Notice  has  already  been  taken  of  the  want  of 
roads  in  the  mining  districts.  The  western  part  of  Con- 
naught suffers  much  from  a similar  want.  In  many  parts 
goods  are  carried  several  miles  on  horses  ; in  some  the 
peasant  himself  is  the  bearer.  The  mountainous  dis- 
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trie  is  of  Cork  and  Kerry  labour  under  the  same  defect ; 
a circumstance  the  more  to  be  deplored,  because  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  wherever  a well  planned  line  of 
road  has  been  carried  through  a range  of  country  pre- 
viously impassable  for  carriages,  the  vent  of  agricultural 
produce,  and  the  consequent  increased  consumption  of 
exciseable  articles,  have  repayed  the  outlay  with  ample 
interest. 

With  respect  to  inland  navigation,  Ireland  is  far  behind 
the  sister  island.  While  the  latter  boasts  of  2400  miles 
of  still-water  navigation,  and  2000  miles  of  navigable  riv- 
ers, the  former  has  but  282  miles  of  canals,  and  380  of 
river  navigation  : the  total  of  water  communication  in  the 
one  case  being  4400  miles,  in  the  latter  660.  The  prin- 
cipal lines  of  inland  navigation  are  the  Grand  and  Royal 
Canals.  Both  commence  at  Dublin,  and  proceeding 
westward  in  lines  somewhat  diverging,  terminate  at  the 
Shannon.  The  former,  which  is  the  more  southern,  was 
commenced  in  1775,  and  has  united  the  metropolis  with 
the  Barrow  at  Athy,  and  with  the  Shannon  at  Banagher. 
The  canal  is  now  extended  beyond  the  Shannon  through 
Roscommon  as  far  as  Ballynasloe,  with  a view  of  carry- 
ing it  on  to  the  toivn  of  Galway.  The  ascent  to  the 
summit  level  is  278  feet  above  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Liffey  : the  fall  thence  to  the  Barrow  is  97  feel,  and 
to  the  Shannon  162.  The  cargoes  conveyed  on  it  con- 
sist chiefly  of  turf.  In  large  quantities,  for  the  supply  of 
Dublin,  corn,  bricks  and  flag-stones.  The  traflic  is  far 
from  producing  a return  adequate  to  the  expenditure  in- 
curred ; the  affairs  of  the  company  are  therefore  in  a 
state  by  no  means  prosperous.  The  total  expenditure 
to  the  Shannon,  including  the  branch  cuts  to  Athy,  Mill- 
town  and  elsewhere,  amounts  to  L.  1,86 1,008,  being 
at  the  rate  of  L.  19,6 10  per  mile  on  100  miles  of  still- 
water  navigation,  which,  though  yielding  a net  profit  of 
at  least  L.300  per  mile  per  annum,  would  amount  to  no 
more  than  15s.  8d.  per  cent.,  per  annum,  on  the  capital 
expended. 

The  Royal  canal  company  was  incorporated  in  1789. 
The  canal,  proceeding  from  the  north  of  Dublin,  passes 
through  the  counties  of  West  Meath  and  Longford  until 
it  meets  the  Shannon  at  Tarmonbarry.  Its  line  was 
most  unhappily  projected : at  35  miles  distance  from 
Dublin  it  is  but  eight  miles  distant  from  the  Grand  Ca- 
nal, and  at  several  intermediate  places  not  more  than  four, 
so  that  these  two  great  navigations,  for  half  the  length 
of  each  westward  from  the  metropolis,  are  performing 
little  more  than  the  work  of  one.  The  expense  incurred 
was  L. 1,4 21 ,954,  or  L.  19,749  per  mile,  exclusive  of 
interest  for  many  years  upon  stock,  loan,  and  grants  of 
public  money.  The  company  having  become  insolvent 
in  1812,  when  not  more  than  53  miles  of  its  line  were 
executed,  the  undertaking  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
public  hoard,  and  completed  in  1817  by  parliamentary 
grants.  One  of  the  principal  objects  contemplated  by 
its  projectors  was  the  trade  arising  from  the  collieries 
and  iron  works  near  Lough  Allen.  These  sources 
have  not  yet  been  productive,  and  the  only  articles 
conveyed  on  it  are  similar  to  those  carried  along  the 
other  canal. 

The  Neury  Canal  is  the  oldest  in  the  country, 
being  commenced  so  early  as  the  year  1739.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  sea  below  Newry  to  Lough  Neagh, 
a distance  of  twenty-four  miles,  nine  of  which  are  in  the 
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bed  of  the  river  Bann  ; a short  cut,  connecting  the  col- 
lieries at  Coal  Island  with  the  Lough,  may  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  navigation.  The  trade  on  this  canal  is 
seriously  impeded  by  the  obstacles  necessarily  consequent 
upon  an  attempt  at  making  rivers  navigable,  arising  from 
the  delays  caused  by  want  of  water  in  dry  seasons,  and 
from  damages  by  floods  in  wet  weather. 

The  Lagan  navigation  between  Belfast  and  Lough 
Neagh,  a distance  of  twenty-two  miles,  partakes  largely 
of  the  inconvenience  just  stated  to  arise  from  river  navi- 
gation. The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  Boyne  and 
Limerick  navigations.  The  former  of  these  extends 
from  the  tide  water  at  Diugheda  to  Navan,  a distance 
of  fifteen  and  a half  miles,  and  is  carried  chiefly  through 
the  river  ; the  produce  of  the  tolls  is  totally  inadequate 
to  its  effective  maintenance.  The  Limerick  navigation 
from  Limerick  city  to  Killaloe,  designed  to  render  the 
Shannon  navigable  to  I^ough  Dearg,  is  twelve  miles  long, 
partly  in  the  river.  If,  in  the  absence  of  more  satisfac- 
tory means  of  ascertaining  its  rate  of  profit,  an  estimate 
he  formed  from  the  imperfect  state  of  the  navigation  itself, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  passage  through  Lough  Dearg, 
navigable  only  by  sail  and  oar,  and  the  delays  from 
floods  and  foul  weather,  no  remunerating  rate  of  profit 
can  reasonably  be  expected. 

The  geographical  position  of  Ireland  has  been  already 
pointed  out  as  affording  great  facilities  for  commercial 
interchanges  with  some  of  the  most  wealthy  and  enter- 
prising nations  on  the  globe.  Notwithstanding  the  checks 
imposed  by  England  upon  this  branch  of  national  industry, 
the  commerce  of  Ireland  increased  with  rapidity  after  the 
nation  had,  in  any  degree,  recovered  from  the  severe 
shock  of  the  civil  war  in  1688.  But  in  1799,  its  com- 
merce assumed  a new  character,  in  consequence  of  the 
right  of  the  country  to  a free  trade  being  recognized  by 
the  British  parliament.  By  the  act  then  passed,  the 
laws  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  woollens  and  glass 
were  repealed,  and  the  country  was  allowed  to  trade 
with  all  parts  of  America,  the  VVest  India  Islands,  and 
Africa,  subject  only  to  regulations  framed  by  its  oivn 
parliament.  The  aiticles  of  the  Union  confirmed  this 
equality  of  commercial  privileges,  by  enacting,  that  the 
two  islands  should  bo  on  the  same  footing  as  to  en- 
couragements and  bounties  on  the  like  articles,  the 
produce  of  each  country  respectively,  and  generally  also 
as  to  trade  and  navigation  in  all  parts  and  places  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

A considerable  foreign  trade  is  now*  carried  on  with 
America,  chiefly  by  the  merchants  of  Dublin,  Belfast, 
and  Londonderry.  The  articles  principally  imported 
(hence,  are  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  rice,  limber,  and  flax 
seed  ; linen  is  chiefly  exported  in  exchange.  A trade 
for  wine  is  carried  on  with  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  large 
quantities  of  butter  are  sent  to  the  former  of  these  coun- 
tries, together  with  linen,  beef,  pork,  salt  fish,  and  some 
woollens.  In  addition  to  wines,  Ireland  receives  in  return 
fruit,  principally  oranges  and  lemons,  salt,  oil,  potash,  and 
cork.  Provisions  are  sent  to  Prance  in  exchange  for  the 
wines  of  that  country  ; as  also  to  the  Netherlands,  whence 
Geneva  spirit  and  linseed  oil  are  brought  in  exchange. 
To  the  Baltic  are  sent  linen  and  butter ; the  returns  are 
made  in  iron,  deals,  hemp,  potash,  and  herrings. 

But  the  chief  market  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the 
country  is  England.  Besides  grain  and  flour  to  a large 
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•mount,  black  cattle  and  swine  have  long  been  a staple 
article  of  export  to  Great  Britain  : their  numbers  have 
been  latterly  increased  to  a considerable  degree  by  steam 
navigation.  Previously  to  this  invention,  Portpatrick, 
m Scotland,  had  been  the  chief  landing-place  for  Irish 
cattle,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  cross  passage ; 
but  now  Liverpool  absorbs  nearly  the  whole  trade.  To 
Scotland,  also,  are  sent  linen  and  linen-yam,  beef,  pork, 
tallow,  untanned  hides,  butter,  barley,  oats,  and  oatmeal. 
The  returns  from  Great  Britain  are  made  in  coal,  dried 
fish,  manufactured  goods  of  every  description,  both  for 
necessity  and  luxury,  tea,  coffee,  rum,  and  tobacco. 

Though  the  general  population  of  the  country  is  dis- ! 
tribute*!  through  the  provinces,  nearly  in  proportion  to  j 
their  acreable  contents,  Connaught  excepted,  which  is  i 
by  much  the  most  thinly  peopled,  a considerable  diver- 
sity exists  between  them  as  to  the  mode  of  its  location 
in  each.  That  of  Munster  is  mostly  congregated  into  i 
large  towns,  while  in  Connaught  the  population  is  chiefly 
rural.  Of  the  cities  and  towns  containing  4000  inhab- 
itants, or  upwards,  each — nine  are  in  Leinster,  ten  in 
Ulster,  and  but  seven  in  Connaught,  while  Munster  can 
reckon  twenty-four,  ten  of  which  are  within  the  single  j 
county  of  Cork.  Or,  to  view  the  position  from  another  j 
point, — the  population  of  all  the  towns  containing  4000  I 
or  more  inhabitants,  amounts,  in  Leinster,  to  309,336 
souls  ; in  LTlster,  to  91,026;  in  Connaught,  to  no  more 
than  69,173  ; while  in  Munster  it  increases  to  332,921.' 
If  from  the  population  of  Leinster  be  deducted  that  of 
Dublin  city,  which,  as  being  the  metropolis  of  the  coun- 
try, is  swelled  into  a disproportionate  extent  by  supplies 
from  every  part  of  the  interior,  and  even,  in  some  degree, 
from  Great  Britain,  the  excess  here  pointed  out  will  j 
appear  more  striking.* 

Dublin,  the  metropolis  of  the  island,  and  the  chief 
city  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  t 
coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liffey.  Its  origin  is  wholly 
unknown.  Ptolemy  notices  it  by  the  name  of  Eblann ; \ 
it  is  also  mentioned  by  Irish  writers  previously  to  the  j 
invasion  of  the  Danes,  but  not  as  a place  of  first  rate 
importance/  It  appears  to  have  been  at  first  plundered, 
and  afterwards  rebuilt  and  fortified,  by  these  freebooters 
in  the  ninth  century ,d  who  retained  it,  with  several  other 
maritime  positions,  till  they  were  expelled  by  the  Eng- 
lish.* So  little  claim  had  the  city  to  the  title  of  metropo- 
lis at  this  latter  period,  that  Henry  II.,  on  his  arrival  t 
there,  found  it  necessary  to  erect  a temporary  palace  to  ! 
receive  the  homage  of  the  Irish  chieftains.  But  its  no-  | 
sitioo,  as  a point  of  communication  with  the  rest  of  that  [ 
monarch’s  dominions,  soon  secured  to  it  a preference  for  f 
the  seat  of  the  local  government.  From  that  period  the 
city  increased  considerably  in  population  and  importance. 
King  John,  who  resided  in  it  for  some  time,  improved 

* By  the  StatiaL  Tab.  (Ireland,  No.  vii.),  there  are  of  tile  cities  and 
town*  containing  4000  inhabitants,  or  upwards,  each — nineteen  in  Lein- 
ster (nine  between  4000  and  (1000.)  twelve  in  Ulster  (seven  between 
4000  and  0000,)  eight  in  Connaught  (four  between  4000  and  0000.)  and 
twenty-five  in  Munster  (only  seven  between  4000  and  0000  ) By  the 
same  Table,  the  population  of  all  such  towns  in  Leinster,  is  343.906 ; in 
Ulster,  131  ib»l ; in  Connaught,  30,074 ; and  in  Munster,  306,014.  The 
statements  in  the  text  are  perhaps  from  the  census  nf  Jftil. — P. 

* The  population  of  such  towns  in  Leinster,  exclusive  of  Dublin 
(203.759,)  is,  by  Slat.  Tab.  No.  vil.,  144/44. — P. 

* It  was  called  by  the  native  Irish,  .itk  ('Hath  (ford  of  hurdles,)  and 
Kail  if  (Haile)  Lean  Cliath  (town  of  the  haven  of  hurdles,)  from  the 
shallowness  of  the  river  rendering  it  fordable  at  low  water,  and  the 
depth  of  the  mud  rendering  a pathway  of  hurdles  necessary  ; also 
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and  extended  it ; lie  erected  a castle  on  a commanding 
eminence,  established  courts  of  justice,  and  appointed  a 
municipal  magistracy/  Yet  the  city  was  still  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits,  being  built  solely  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Liffey.  Its  walls,  a small  part  of  the  ruins 
of  which  are  still  visible,  included  merely  the  summit 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  castle  was  built,  and  part  of  its 
northern  and  southern  declivities.  Thenceforward,  its 
increase  was  uniformly  progressive,  though  not  rapid. 
In  Elizabeth’s  reign,  Trinity  College,  now  nearly  in  its 
centre,  was  designated  as  being  “ near  Dublin.”*  During 
the  succeeding  civil  war,  temporary  works  thrown  up  to 
secure  the  south-eastern  suburbs,  which  lay  without  the 
walls,  were  constructed  between  the  castle  and  the 
college. 

At  present  the  city  extends  over  an  area  of  about 
1300  acres,*  of  which  900  lie  to  the  south,  and  500  to 
the  north  of  the  Liffey,  giving  a circumference  of  nearly 
seven  miles/  Its  extreme  bounds  are  marked  with 
tolerable  precision  on  all  sides,  except  the  west,  by  tho 
two  canals.  The  interior  exhibits  a striking  contrast  of 
magnificence  and  wretchedness.  The  progress  of  archi- 
tectural improvement  has  proceeded  in  an  eastern  direc- 
tion towards  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  which  portion  of 
the  city  most  of  the  public  buildings,  and  the  residences 
of  the  principal  inhabitants,  erected  within  the  two  last 
centuries,  arc  to  be  found,  while  the  western  part,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city,  is  falling  into  decay  ana  ruin. 

The  most  remarkable  edifices  are  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
formerly  the  Parliament  House  ; the  royal  exchange,  a 
building  of  peculiar  elegance ; the  custom-house,  the 
courts  of  justice,  the  post-office,  and  the  extensive  and 
massive  structure  of  Trinity  College.  The  castle  is  a 
pile  of  mean  and  unornamenul  buildings.  Few  of  the 
places  of  public  worship  can  be  cited  as  examples  of 
architectural  beauty.  Some  of  the  streets  arc  spacious 
and  elegant.  There  are  five  squares,  the  largest  of 
which,  though  by  no  means  the  most  splendid,  is  St. 
Stephen’s  Green.  The  river,  which  traverses  the  city 
from  west  to  east,  is  crossed  by  nine  bridges,  three  of 
them  consisting  of  a single  arch  each  ; two  of  these  are 
formed  of  iron.  Noble  quays  on  each  side,  faced  with 
cut  stone,  and  extending  through  the  heart  of  the  city, 
from  end  to  end,  afford  great  facilities  of  communication, 
and  present  an  appearance  of  airiness  and  salubrity 
peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  taste. 

The  government  of  the  city  is  vested  in  the  Lord 
Mayor,  chosen  annually,  who,  on  public  occasions,  is 
distinguished  by  a collar  of  gold,  and  has  a mace  of 
office,  and  a sword  of  state,  borne  before  him.  He  is 
assisted  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  by  twenty-four 
aldermen,  out  of  which  body  he  is  elected,  and  by  a 
common  council,  consisting  of  members  chosen  every 

Duhh  leana  (Black-haven.)  whence  the  modern  name-  (Ed.  Enc.) — It 
wu  called  by  the  Irish,  Baler  hi  y [Bail  e-el  iath  (town  of  hurdlea,)  pron. 
B&lacleah.)  (Martiniere,  Diet.  Geog.)— P. 

< A.  D.  1351.  (Ed.  Enc.)— P. 

* By  the  united  forces  of  Dermot  McMurroagh,  and  of  the  English 
adventurers  under  Raymond  )e  Grow  (Ed.  Ene.V—  P. 

1 The  first  charter  wa*  granted  by  Henry  II.  i a new  charter,  by 
Henry  III.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

* Trinity  College  waa  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1591.  (Ed- 
■ I Enc.) — P. 

*•  1600  acres.  (Ed.  Enc.) — More  than  1360  aero  (Myers*  Qeog.)—P. 

* Two  miles  and  a half  long  from  east  to  west ; fur  a mile  from  the 
I west,  nearly  square  ; the  other  mile  and  a half,  one  mile  and  three 

quarters  from  north  to  south.  (Ed.  Enc  ) — P. 
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third  year  by  the  twenty-five  guilds,  or  corporations  of  I 
trade.  A court  of  justice  for  the  trial  of  offences  com- 
mitted within  the  precincts  of  the  city  is  held,  at  which 
the  recorder,  aided  by  some  of  the  aldermen,  who  are 
the  chartered  magistrates,  presides.  Though  this  court 
has  power  of  life  and  death,  it  confines  its  jurisdiction  to 
minor  offences,  referring  cases  involving  the  penalty  of 
death  to  a superior  tribunal.  The  peace  of  the  city  is 
preserved  by  two  sheriffs,  annually  chosen  from  among 
the  common-council,  under  whom  is  a body  of  about  800 
police,  directed  by  twelve  stipendiary  magistrates  : their 
powers  extend  to  all  places  within  eight  miles  distance. 
By  their  exertions  the  city  and  its  vicinity  are  as  secure  j 
as  any  other  large  and  well  ordered  town  in  Europe. 
Crimes  of  great  atrocity  seldom  call  for  punishment. 

Dublin  can  boast  of  numerous  charitable  institutions,  > 
some  largely  supported  by  grants  of  public  money,  others 
entirely  dependant  on  voluntary  contributions.  Among 
the  former  are,  the  foundling  hospital  for  deserted  chil- 
dren, the  Hibernian  and  marine  schools  for  the  children 
of  soldiers  and  sailors,  the  royal  hospital  for  disabled  ; 
soldiers,  the  house  of  recovery  for  fever  patients,  the  \ 
general  hospital  in  Brunswick  street,  the  lying-in  hospi-  : 
tal,  and  (lie  female  orphan-house;  among  the  latter,  the 
mendicity  association  lor  the  suppression  of  street  begging, 
the  society  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  indigent  room-keepers, 
the  strangers' friend  society,  Stevens’ hospital  for  acci- 
dents, Simpson’s  hospital  for  blind  and  gouty  men, 
besides  many  others  of  minor  note.  Every  parish  has 
botli  a Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  school  for  the  j 
instruction  and,  in  several  instances,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  children  of  the  poor.  Other  sects  also  support 
similar  institutions. 

The  literary  institutions  are  not  such,  either  in  number 
or  qualifications,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  appear-  j 
ance  of  the  metropolis,  or  the  population  of  the  country. 
Public  libraries,  properly  so  called,  there  are  none.  The 
use  of  that  of  Trinity  College,  the  first  as  to  the  number 
and  selection  of  its  books,  is  confined  to  such  graduates 
of  that  university  as  choose  to  take  the  oath  of  admission, 
an  essential  preliminary  to  the  opening  of  a volume  in  it. 
The  King’s  Inns’  library  is  confined  to  the  members  and  I 
students  of  that  society.  Each  of  these  libraries  enjoys 
the  privilege  of  copies  of  all  books  published  in  the 
British  dominions.  Marsh’s,  or  St.  Patrick’s  library,  is 
more  liberal  as  to  the  qualification  for  admission,  but 
consists  of  a limited  number  of  books,  few  of  modem 
date.  The  Dublin  library,  and  the  Dublin  institution, 
are  private  establishments  supported  wholly  by  the  sub- 
scriptions of  the  members,  and  therefore  open,  with  some 
exceptions,  solely  to  them.  The  library  of  the  Dublin 
Society,  which  receives  a large  annual  grant  for  the  dis- 
semination of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  arts,  is  confined  to  the  members,  who  pay  a sum  of 
L.30  for  admission.  This  society  maintains  professors 
in  chemistry,  botany,  experimental  philosophy,  and 
geology,  who  annually  deliver  public  courses  of  lectures. 
It  also  maintains  a school  of  drawing,  architecture,  and 
modelling. 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy  was  formed  for  the  encour- 
agement of  literature,  antiquities,  and  the  higher  branches 
of  science.  It  publishes  volumes  of  its  transactions 


from  time  to  time,  consisting  of  essays  on  some  of  the 
various  subjects  comprehended  within  the  scope  of  its 
investigations. 

The  school  of  physic  in  Dublin  is  rising  rapidly  in 
estimation,  partly  owing  to  the  talents  of  several  of  the 

}>rofessors,  partly  to  the  facilities  of  procuring  subjects 
or  dissection.  The  college  of  physicians  is  connected 
with  Triuity  College : the  college  ol  surgeons  is  detached 
from  it.  There  are  also  several  respectable  private 
schools  of  medicine. 

The  King’s  Inns,  intended  as  a place  of  legal  instruc- 
tion, has  but  two  public  halls,  namely,  one  for  the  dining- 
room, the  other  for  the  reception  of  the  library  ; atten- 
dance at  the  former  of  these,  for  a certain  period,  is 
essential  towards  admission  as  a pleader  in  the  courts  of 
justice  ; the  presence  of  the  student  in  the  latter  is  regu- 
lated solely  by  his  own  inclination.  Lectures,  or  other 
modes  of  communicating  instruction  to  the  young  aspi- 
rant for  legal  honours,  are  unknown  here. 

The  environs  of  Dublin,  particularly  on  the  southern 
side,  present  numerous  situations  of  great  picturesque  beau- 
ty, which  are,  therefore,  frequently  visited  by  strangers. 

The  second  city  in  Leinster,  in  population  and  celeb- 
rity, is  Kilkenny,  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wore.  Like  Dublin,  its  origin  is  involved  in  the 
shades  of  antiquity.  Some  writers  suppose  it  to  be  the 
I ernis*  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Ibcrtiia  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester  ; the  etymology  of  its  present  name  leads  to 
the  supposition  of  an  ecclesiastical  origin,  Kill-kenny 
signifying  the  church  or  cell  of  Kenny,  or  St.  Canice.* 
The  English  effected  a settlement  here  shortly  after  their 
landing  ; a charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  to  it  by 
one  ol  Slrongbow’s  immediate  successors.  Thus  favour- 
ed, it  soon  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  inland 
cities  in  the  country.  At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century  its  castle  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Butler 
family,  by  whom  it  has  ever  since  been  retained. 
One  of  the  descendants  of  this  house,  the  Earl  of 
Ormond,  entertained  Richard  II.  in  it  for  fourteen  days, 
with  royal  splendour,  during  that  monarch’s  progress  to 
Dublin.  In  the  civil  wars  it  became  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  confederate  Catholics,  who  held  their  meet- 
ings there  in  tho  form  of  a parliament.  It  made  a gal- 
lant defence  against  Cromwell,  who  was  glad  to  accept  its 
surrender  upon  terms  highly  honourable  to  (lie  garrison. 

The  city  consists  of  two  parts,  Kilkenny  properly  so 
called,  and  the  borough  of  St.  Canice  or  Irixhiown,  a 
separate  jurisdiction.  On  the  two  most  elevated  parts 
of  the  united  town  are  placed  the  structures  which  con- 
stitute its  principal  ornaments,  the  castle  and  the  cathe- 
dra). The  former  contains  a good  collection  of  paintings, 
and  commands  a rich  and  extensive  prospect  ol  the  fine 
and  varied  country  around  ; the  latter  is  the  largest 
ecclesiastical  structure  in  Ireland,  except  those  in  Dublin. 
Several  ruins  of  monastic  buildings  still  evince  the  former 
grandeur  of  the  religious  foundations  here.  As  a cen- 
tral depot  for  manufacturing  industry,  it  does  not  reap  all 
the  advantages  that  might  accrue  from  its  situation  on  a 
large  river,  in  the  midst  of  a fertile  and  populous  dis- 
trict ; the  woollen  manufacture,  particularly  that  of  blan- 
kets, and  the  tanning  of  leather  being  the  only  processes 
carried  on  extensively.  Near  the  city  are  quarries, 
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whence  a marble  of  high  polish  is  raised  ; when  first 
wrought  it  is  almost  black,  but  after  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  it  gradually  exhibits  numerous  white  marks 
throughout  its  surface,  which  an  attentive  examination 
proves  to  be  produced  by  the  sections  of  various  kinds 
of  fossil  shells.  The  annual  export  of  it  from  the  city 
averages  fifty  tons.  This  city  is  a separate  jurisdiction 
from  the  cognominal  county  with  which  it  is  surrounded, 
being  governed  by  magistrates  elected  under  a special 
charter. 

Thirty  miles'  northwards  of  Dublin  is  Drogheda,  for- 
merly called  Tredagh,  a town  of  great  antiquity  and 
much  historical  notoriety,  situate  on  the  Boyne,  about 
five  miles  from  its  mouth.  Though  seldom  named  in  the 
early  native  annals,  its  importance  in  the  reign  of 
Eduard  II.  entitled  it  to  the  privilege  of  being  the 
place  of  a royal  mint.  In  the  succeeding  reign  it  was 
made  one  of  the  staple  towns,  a clear  proof  of  its  com- 
mercial importance  at  that  period.  Parliaments  were 
also  held  in  it,  particularly  that  celebrated  one  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  at  which  Poynines’  laws  were  enact- 
ed. It  obtained  a right  by  an  act  of  Edward  IV.  to 
have  an  university  with  the  same  privileges  as  that  of 
Oxford,  but  the  right  has  never  been  exercised.  During 
the  civil  wars  of  Kill,  after  having  baffled  the  attempts 
of  the  northern  Irish  under  O’Neil,  and  of  the  parlia- 
mentary forces  under  Jones,  it  was  invested  by  Cromwell 
in  person,  who,  having  taken  it  by  storm,  caused  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex,  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  notwithstanding  a previous 
assurance  of  quarter.  Thirty  persons  only  escaped  from 
the  massacre,  and  they  were  transported  as  slaves  to  the 
West  Indies.  After  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  the  town 
surrendered  without  a struggle  to  the  victorious  army  of 
William. 

The  portions  of  the  town  on  each  side  of  the  Boyne 
were  formerly  separate  jurisdictions,  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  Drogheda  on  the  side  of  Meath,  and  Drogheda 
on  the  side  of  Uriel.1*  The  dissensions  arising  from  this 
division  frequently  terminated  in  bloodshed,  until  at 
length  assuaged  by  the  exertions  of  Peter  Bennet,  a 
Dominican  friar,  who,  having  invited  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  to  a sermon  which  was  succeeded  by  a banquet, 
discoursed  with  such  effect  on  the  evil  consequences  of 
the  division,  that  they  joined  in  a petition  to  king  Henry 
V.  to  remove  the  cause  of  those  sanguinary  tumults,  by 
combining  both  parts  under  one  common  government. 
It  is  now  under  the  control  of  a mayor  and  aldermen. 
The  archbishop  of  Armagh  long  made  this  town  his  place 
of  residence,  the  portion  of  his  province  in  which  the 
city  of  Armagh  is  situated  being  without  the  pale,  and 
therefore  deemed  an  unsafe  residence  for  a prelate  recog- 
nising the  sovereignty  of  the  king  of  England.  The 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  the  province  still  resides 
in  Drogheda. 

The  next  town  in  Leinster  as  to  population  and  impor- 
tance is  Dundalk,  the  county  town  of  Louth.  Before 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was  considered  to  be  a frontier 
town  of  the  pale,  and  underwent  many  of  the  changes 
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and  sufferings  incident  to  such  a position.  Edward  Bruce 
I was  crowned  in  this  town,  and  fell  in  battle  near  it.  Tho 
first  army  sent  by  king  William  into  Ireland  under 
■ Schombcrg  was  forced  to  stop  here,  in  its  progress  south- 
wards, in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  disease  and 
, famine.  It  is  now  noted  only  as  one  of  the  chief  places 
| for  the  export  of  grain. 

Wexford,  the  next  in  rank,  was  the  first  town  of  which 
the  English  took  possession,  after  their  landing,  in  the  time 
, of  Henry  II.  Their  descendants  still  inhabit  tho  neigh- 
, bouring  districts,  where  they  retain,  to  the  present  day, 
in  their  manners,  appearance  and  dialect,  indisputable 
\ indications  of  their  original  stock.  Tho  town  is  now 
| little  more  than  a fishing  station,  and  a place  of  residence 
for  families  of  limited  incomes,  who  enjoy  here,  from  the 
cheapness  of  all  the  necessaries  and  many  of  the  com- 
forts of  existence,  a degree  of  opulence  not  to  be  obtain- 
j cd  elsewhere.  During  the  rebellion  of  1793  it  remained 
I for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  insurgents,  and 
the  long  wooden  bridge  by  which  the  Slaney  is  crossed 
; near  its  mouth  was  the  place  of  execution  for  their  pris- 
| oners.  After  its  recovery  by  the  king’s  troops,  the 
, town  became  the  scene  of  retaliation  by  the  victorious 
party  equally  sanguinary. 

Carlow  on  the  Barrow,  once  a place  of  strength,  and 
at  times  the  seat  of  the  king’s  exchequer,  is  now  of  little 
note.  It  is  built  in  the  midst  of  a rich  agricultural 
district ; and  its  inhabitants  depend  more  on  the  limited 
trafiic  carried  on  by  means  or  the  river  Barrow  which 
passes  by  the  town,  than  on  any  of  the  main  sources  of 
manufacturing  industry.  New  Ross  on  the  Slaney,6 
once  a port  that  vied  in  commerce  with  Waterford,  is 
now  little  more  than  a village.  Portarlington  on  the 
Barrow,  in  consequence  of  a settlement  of  French 
refugees  there,  was  until  lately  a favourite  place  of  ele- 
mentary education  for  children  of  the  higher  classes. 

Belfast,  the  largest,  the  most  opulent,  and  the  most 
public-spirited  town  in  Ulster,  owes  its  prc-cminence 
neither  to  its  antiquity  or  its  political  constitution,  but 
solely  to  the  energetic  well  directed  exertions  of  its 
inhabitants.4  It  was  a place  of  but  little  note  so  lately 
as  the  lime  of  William  III.;  since  that  period  it  has 
risen  to  a great  height  in  commercial  importance,  main- 
taining an  extensive  traffic  with  the  United  States  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  following  table  will  serve  to 
exhibit  the  increase  of  its  shipping.  The  number  and 
tonnage  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  it  were  as  follows, 
at  the  dates  here  specified. 


No.  or 

vcaacla. 

Toaaafe. 

No.  of 
veoeela. 

Tonnage. 

1765 

55 

10,  (MO 

1810 

104 

10,489 

10,281 

1792 

58 

9,765 

1800 

106 

1614 

78 

9,866 

1820 

184 

21,557 

The  principal  building  is  the  Academical  Institution, 
a college  erected  solely  by  voluntary  contributions  for 
general  instruction  in  the  most  essential  departments  of 
literature  and  useful  knowledge ; its  funds  nave  latterly 
been  augmented  by  grants  of  public  money.  Belfast 
has  also  two  churches,  and  a dissenting  meeting-house  of 


vicarage,  called  Shankil  (Gaelic,  stcn-ritl,  old  cell,]  or  the  old  church. 
The  casll*  vu  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  in  IWW  and  1512.  The 
town  was  mnde  a borough  in  1613.  The  cuatom-houae  wa*  removed 
from  Carrickfergua  to  Belfast,  in  However,  in  172G,  it  was  a 

small  place  of  little  consequence.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 
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some  architectural  elegance.*  The  town  is  connected 
with  the  adjoining  county  of  Down,  by  a long  narrow 
bridge  over  the  Lagan.  It  was  one  of  the  great  marts 
for  the  sale  of  linen,  before  the  manufacture  was  super- 
seded by  that  of  cotton,  which  is  now  carried  on  here 
to  a greater  extent  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland.1, 
There  are  eight  largo  cotton  factories  in  the  town,  or  in 
its  immediate  vicinity,  besides  seven  others  in  the 
adjoining  district. 

The  manufacture  of  damask,  for  table  linen,  is  carried 
on  with  much  spirit  at  Lisburn,  a neighbouring  borough 
town,  which  is  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  the  fabric 
to  the  settlement  of  some  French  and  Flemish  refugees. 
Large  orders  are  executed  here  for  crowned  heads  and 
foreigners  of  distinction. 

Midway  between  Belfast  and  Drogheda,  is  the  town  of 
Newry,  formerly  noted  as  a military  pass  into  Ulster,  and 
now  as  a place  of  trade,  though  in  this  respect  consider- 
ably inferior  to  the  first-named  of  these  towns.  An 
extensive  inland  traffic  is  maintained  by  means  of  its 
canal,  navigable  for  vessels  of  sixty  tons : it  also  partakes 
of  the  advantages  of  the  cross-channel  trade  with  Great 
Britain.  The  lordship  of  Newry,  comprehending  the 
town,  and  a small  surrounding  district,  is  an  exempt 
jurisdiction,  being  free  from  the  spiritual  control  of  any 
bishop.  The  proprietor  of  the  lordship  grants  marriage- 
licences,  probates  of  wills,  and  letters  of  administration, 
and  exercises  other  episcopal  powers. 

The  city  of  Londonderry,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Foyle,  is  a regular,  well-built  town,  consisting  of  four 
main  streets,  issuing  from  a central  square,  named  the 
Diamond,  and  terminating  at  the  gales.4  The  harbour 
affords  accommodation  sufficient  for  an  extensive  inter- 
course with  Great  Britain,  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 
But  Londonderry  is  best  known  for  its  successful  defence 
against  the  forces  of  James  II.  The  statue  of  the  Rev. 
George  Walker,  who  acted  as  governor  at  that  crisis,  is 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  town.  The  fortifications 
are  still  kept  in  good  repair,  and  the  ramparts,  which  arc 
planted,  form  a fine  walk  round  the  city. 

The  honour  of  being  the  seat  of  the  primatial  see  of 
Irelund,d  is  the  chief  claim  which  the  city  of  Armagh 
has  to  notice,  to  which  circumstance  it  also  owes  most  of 
the  public  institutions  that  now  adorn  it.  In  (he  early  ] 
ages  of  Christianity,  a college  flourished  here,  said  to  ! 
have  given  instruction  to  several  thousand  students. 
The  foundation  of  its  cathedral,  which  is  built  on  an 
eminence,  called  Druimsailich,  or  the  Hill  of  Willows,  is 
attributed  to  St.  Patrick.  The  bodies  of  Brian  Boru, 
and  of  his  son,  both  of  whom  fell  at  the  battle  of  Clon- 
tarf,  were  interred  in  it.  During  the  incursions  of  the 


Danes,  the  city  suffered  severely  from  their  ravages,  in 
some  of  which  all  their  books  and  records  were  destroy- 
ed. Since  the  revolution,  it  lias  been  enriched  by  Lord 
Rokeby,  otherwise  called  Primate  Robinson,*  with  a 
library,  an  observatory,  and  an  extensive  grammar  school- 
house.  He  projected  the  foundation  of  an  University, 
but  unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  science,  intrusted 
the  execution  of  his  design  to  bis  executors.  Armagh 
was  one  of  the  great  staples  of  the  linen  manufacture. 

, Coleraine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bann,  and  the  place  of 
, one  of  the  most  extensive  salmon-fishings  in  Ireland — 
| Carrickfergus,  once  the  capital  of  the  north  of  Ireland, 
i hut  now  a military  depot,  and  a fishing  town — Down- 
: palrick,  the  county  town  of  Down  county,  celebrated  in 
I monastic  records  as  the  burial  place  of  the  saints  Patrick, 
Bridget  and  ColumbkilK — and  Enniskillen,  situated  on 
the  strait  or  river  that  connects  the  two  basins  of  Jxuigh 
Erne,  have  little  to  entitle  them  to  a rank  among  the 
chief  towns  of  Ireland,  beyond  the  right  of  returning 
members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

The  city  of  Cork,  which  stands  foremost  among  the 
numerous  towns  of  Munster,  was  for  many  years  after 
the  invasion  of  the  English,  a place  of  inferior  note, 
situated  in  a salt-water  marsh  subject  to  occasional  inun- 
dations, called  in  the  native  tongue,  “ Corcagh,”*  whence 
the  city  derives  its  name,  and  yielding  the  precedence  in 
population  and  trade  to  Limerick  and  Waterford.  In 
I Elizabeth’s  reign  it  consisted  of  one  street,  terminated 
by  a bridge  over  the  Lee  ; several  smaller  streams,  which 
arc  now  arched  over,  flowrcd  through  the  city.  Its  in- 
crease of  inhabitants,  and  its  present  celebrity,  are  at- 
’ tributable  wholly  to  its  trade,  chiefly  in  provisions. 
During  the  late  war,  the  average  number  of  black  cattle 
annually  slaughtered  in  it  amounted  to  18,000,  and  not 
less  than  100,000  cwt.  of  butter  had  been  exported  in 
some  one  of  those  years.h  Large  quantities  of  spirits, 
and  some  malt  liquor,  manufactured  here,  are  also  sent 
to  Great  Britain,  and  to  foreign  markets.  Its  public 
buildings  are  few  and  plain,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  which  would  do  honour  to  any 
city,  particularly  in  its  internal  structure.  A literary 
institution,  for  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge,  was 
founded  here  in  1807,  and  endowed  with  an  annual 
grant  of  public  money,  which  was  expended  in  the  for- 
mation of  a library,  and  in  maintaining  lectureships  in 
several  branches  of  science.1  The  grant  has  been  lately 
withdrawn. 

A favourable  commercial  station  on  the  Shannon,  gave 
rise  to  the  city  of  Limerick.  It  was  the  first  fordable 
place  to  be  met  with  on  that  river  from  its  mouth  ; and, 
therefore,  attracted  a concourse  of  settlers.  Soon  after 


* The  houses  of  public  worship  are  ti»n  ; an  established  church;  nix 
dissenting  mei’ting-hnuaes,  four  of  which  are  prrshytenan ; a quaker 
ineeUng-Finuae ; a melhudiat  meeting-house  ; and  a Human  Catholic 
chapel.  (Ed.  Enc.  Iel3.) — There  are  two  episcopal  churches. 
(lljm.J— P. 

b Belfast  was  the  first  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Ire- 
land—I*. 

« Londonderry  has  four  main  streets,  crowing  at  right  angles,  within 
the  walls,  and  a mall,  with  a public  terrace,  or  diamond,  in  the  centre. 
(Ed.  Enc.) — P 

A The  archbishop  of  Armagh  ia  styled  lord  primate  and  metropolitan 
of  all  Ireland  ; that  of  Dublin,  lord  nrimale  nf  Ireland. — P. 

• Huhard  Robinson,  a native  or  Yorkshire,  made  archbishop  of 
Armagh  in  17C3,  and  a peer  of  Ireland,  hr  the  title  of  Baron  Rokeby, 
in  1777— P 

1 Tliii  should  read  Columba  (Gaelic,  fofnm.)  Columhkill  (Gaelic,  j 


1 ChnJuim-ritl)  is  Columba ‘a  cell  or  church.  The  celebrated  island  off 
the  south-western  extremity  of  Mull,ia  Icolumbkill  (Gaelic,  /-rAo/mas- 
; chill,  island  of  Columba’s  church,)  or  Iona  (Gaelic.  I-tkcntn  (proa. 
: Hum,)  island  of  waves.)— P. 

| f Gaelic,  corcack,  a moor  or  marsh.  The  rich  alluvial  flats  (meadows) 
; on  the  Shannon  are  called  corcnrk , corrupted  in  English  into  corcaas  or 
! caucus.  They  resemble  the  Scotch  carst  lands  on  the  Forth  and  Tay. 
! Corse,  itself  may  he  derived  from  the  Gaelic,  though  it  seems  more  im- 
, mediately  connected  with  the  Welsh  cars,  a bog  or  fen  ; rerevirg.  fenny. 
| The  Curragh,  an  extensive  grassy  plain  in  the  county  of  Kildare, derive* 
| its  name  from  the  Gaelic  rurrach,  a bog  or  fen,  a plain. — P 
I " In  le*0G.  (Ed.  Enc.)— P. 

‘ An  “ Institution  for  applying  Science  to  the  Common  Purposes  of 
Life,”  has  been  established,  and  is  in  a flourishing  state.  (Ed. 

] Enc.) — P. 
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the  arrival  of  the  English  under  Strongbow,  it  was  seized 
by  them,  but  was  immediately  after  evacuated,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  death,  and  burned  by  the  native  princes, 
to  prevent  it  from  falling  again  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemy.  Cromwell  invested  it  during  his  campaign  in 
Ireland,  but  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege.*  It  under- 
went two  sieges  in  the  subsequent  war  of  1688.  In  the 
former,  the  efforts  of  William,  who  opened  the  trenches 
in  person,  were  baffled  by  a daring  manoeuvre  of  General 
Sarsfield.*  Thu  latter  terminated  by  the  memorable  sur- 
render, which  put  an  end  to  the  bloody  contest  that  had 
too  long  desolated  the  country.6 

The  city  is  composed  of  two  parts,  tho  English  and 
the  Irish  town.  In  some  instances,  the  streets  are  nar- 
row and  gloomy  ; and  though,  in  tho  ranges  of  buildings 
lately  erected,  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  external 
appearance,  hovels,  exhibiting  a picture  of  squalid  wretch- 
edness, are  to  bo  soon  in  the  contiguity  of  splendid  | 
mansions.  As  an  emporium  of  commerce,  it  once  disput- 
ed the  title  to  precedence  with  Galway,  formerly  a first- 
rate  port.  Both  have  latterly  been  outstripped  in  the 
career  of  mercantile  competition  by  other  places. 

Waterford  occupies  a commanding  position,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Suir.u  Its  streets,  as  is  usual  in  towns 
which  had  been  fortified,  are  narrow  ; its  public  build- 
ings, in  general,  well  designed  and  elegant.  The  quays, 
which  extend  nearly  a mile  along  the  river,  are  much 
admired  ; a well  constructed  bridge  affords  free  commu- 
nication with  the  adjoining  county  of  Kilkenny.  The 
city  was  anciently  one  of  the  Danish  seaports.  Regi- 
nald’s tower,  used  by  Strongbow,  after  his  capture  of  the 
place,  as  a prison  for  refractory  Danish  or  Irish  chief- 
tains, is  still  in  existence.  Waterford  derives  much  of 
its  wealth  from  the  New  found  hind  fishery,  to  which  it  i 
annually  sends  several  vessels ; it  also  exports  pork  and 
butter  in  large  quantities.  Dungarvan,*  a populous  town, 
about  twenty-four  miles  from  this  city,  is  considered  to  be  I 
the  largest  fishing  town  in  Ireland. 

Clonmel,  though  the  county  town  of  Tipperary,  and 
maintaining  a considerable  population,  presents  little  to 
arrest  attention,  while  Cashel,  a city  of  inconsiderable 
magnitude,  possesses  several  claims  to  particular  notice. 
This  city,  like  Dublin,  boasts  of  being  the  site  of  two 
cathedrals.  The  more  ancient  is  built  on  a precipitous 
rock,  whose  summit  is  attained  by  a winding  path.  Its 
ruins  exhibit  the  remains  of  several  splendid  edifices,  ! 
among  which  was  the  royal  palace/  In  the  time  of  ( 
Henry  VIII.  this  cathedral  was  burnt  by  the  Earl  of  I 
Kildare,  in  revenge  for  some  insult  offered  to  him  by 
the  archbishop.  In  it  was  deposited  the  fatal  stone  on 
which  the  kings  of  Munster  sal  at  their  coronation.*  j 
Tradition  states,  that  when  Fergus  obtained  the  crown  j 
of  Scotland,  he  borrowed  this  stone  for  his  own  cere-  [ 
monial,  and  retained  possession  of  it,  in  consequence  of 

• Limerick  was  taken  by  General  I re  ton,  after  Cromwell’s  return  to 
England — P. 

b Before  tho  place  waa  fully  invested,  Colonel  Sanfield,  on©  of  the 
inferior  officer*  of  the  garri*un.  made  a sally  by  night,  and  disabled 
William’*  train  of  artillery ; still  the  latter  continued  the  siege,  and 
was  induced  to  raise  it,  in  consequence  of  an  unsuccessful  aaeaull. 
(Smollet-)— P. 

• Limerick  surrendered  to  General  Ginck*l,by  a capitulation,  called 
tiie  Article*  of  Limerick. — P. 

4 Waterford  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Suir,  above  injunction 
with  the  Barrow  — P. 


a prophecy  which  declared  that,  wherever  it  was  kept, 
the  Milesian  race  of  kings  should  reigo.  After  being 
preserved  for  some  centuries  at  Scone,  it  was  removed  by 
Edward  I.  to  Westminster,  where  it  still  remains.  Ad- 
joining the  cathedral  is  Cormac  M’Cuillenan’s  chapel. 
The  modern  cathedral  is  an  edifice  of  Grecian  architec- 
ture adorned  with  a handsome  spire. 

The  second  town  in  the  county  of  Cork  as  to  popula- 
tion is  Youebal,h  a seaport,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Black- 
water.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  held  it  by  a grant  from 
the  crown,  disposed  of  his  interest  in  it  to  Richard  Boyle, 
the  first  Earl  of  Cork,  by  whom  it  was  much  improved. 
Cromwell  sailed  hence  on  the  termination  of  his  san- 
guinary campaign  in  Ireland.  It  is  a place  of  little  trade, 
being  chiefly  frequented  for  the  purpose  of  sea-bathing. 
The  potato  is  said  to  have  been  first  raised  in  Ireland  in 
a garden  here. 

The  next  town,  as  to  population,  is  Kinsale.  It  under- 
went two  sieges,  one  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  other 
in  that  of  William,  James  II.  also  landed  here  on  his 
arrival  to  recover  his  throne.  The  town  being  built  on 
ibc  side  of  a hill,  presents  a fine  prospect,  but,  on 
entering,  the  streets  are  found  to  be  narrow,  and  the 
communications  dillicult  from  the  steepness  of  the  declivi- 
ties. A considerable  fishing  trade  is  carried  on  here. 
The  town  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  head  of  the 
Dc  Courcy  family,  who  enjoys  the  singular  right  of 
appearing  covered  in  the  royal  presence. 

Batulon  Bridge  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  singular 
antipathy  formerly  entertained  by  its  inhabitants  against 
Roman  Catholics,  expressed  by  an  inscription  over  one 
of  the  gates,  in  the  following  pithy,  though  not  very 
liberal  or  poetical  distich : 

Turk,  Jew  or  Atheist 
May  enter  here,  but  not  a papist. 

So  lately  as  1750,  it  is  said  that  it  did  not  contain  a sin- 
gle resident  Roman  Catholic.  Nor  was  a piper  allowed 
to  play  in  the  streets,  the  pipe  being  proscribed  as  an 
Irish  instrument.  The  inscription,  however,  is  erased, 
and  the  sectarian  distinctions  are  dying  away.  Sir 
i Richard  Cox,  the  writer  of  a prolix  history  of  Ireland,1 v 
I was  a native  of  this  town.  His  work  breathes  the  undi- 
I luted  spirit  of  the  political  atmosphere  whence  he  imbibed 
his  opinions. 

Fermoy,  on  the  Black  water,  is  one  of  the  most  regu- 
larly built  towns  in  Ireland.  It  consists  of  a square  with 
diverging  streets,  in  each  of  which  the  houses  are  built 
according  to  an  uniform  elevation.  Its  increase  in  wealth 
and  dimensions  was  rapid  during  the  late  war,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  erecliou  of  an  extensive  barrack  hi  its 
immediate  vicinity. 

Mallow',  an  inland  town  in  the  same  county,1 k is  fre- 
quented chiefly  for  its  mineral  waters.  Tralee,  the 

* Dungmrvon. 

f On  the  rock  of  Cashel,  are  tbe  old  Gothic  cathedral,  tho  ruin*  of 
Conuac’s  chapel,  adjoining  the  cathedral,  and  a high  round  tower,  of 
five  stories,  near  the  eastern  angle  of  the  north  aisle.  Tho  rock  WM 
formerly  inclosed  with  a wall.  (Ed.  Enc.) — P. 

* Cotdiel  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Munster. — P- 

k By  the  8ut.  Tab.  (Ireland,  No.  vii.)  Bandon  is  next  to  Cork  in  pop- 
ulation f 152.017)  ; Youghxl,  third  (0,008.) — P. 

1 “ Hibernia  Anglican*,"  in  two  parts,  1080,  1700. — P. 

* Cork  county,  in  which  Fermoy  is  also  situated. — P . 
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county  town  of  Kerry,  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a 
broad  but  shallow  bay,  between  Kerry  Head  and  Bran- 
don Head.  The  episcopal  church  is  a noble  modem 
structure.  Large  shoals  of  herrings  are  frequently  taken 
in  the  bay.  Ennis,  the  county  town  of  Clare,  situated 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  estuary  of  the  Fergus, 
has  little  to  boast  of  except  a Franciscan  abbey,  founded 
by  O’Brien  in  1250,  which  is  considered  the  most  ele- 
gant Gothic  monastery  in  Ireland. 

The  province  of  Connaught,  as  appears  from  the 
comparative  statement  of  the  numbers  of  inhabitants  in 
the  towns  of  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  Ireland,  is 
peopled  mostly  by  a rural  population.  Galway,  the 
chief  town  both  of  the  province,  and  of  the  county  of 
the  same  name,  is  but  the  sixth  in  Ireland  as  to  numbers.* 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  neck  of  land  that  separates 
Lough  Corrib  from  the  sea,b  and  was  formerly  of  consid- 
erable note,  both  as  a place  of  strength  and  as  a com- 
mercial emporium,  in  which  latter  character  it  long  dis- 
puted the  precedence  with  Limerick.  Some  manufac- 
tures are  carried  on  here,  but  the  fisheries  afford  the 
chief  source  of  employment  to  the  people.  During  the 
war  of  16S8,  tho  town,  after  a gallant  defence,  surren- 
dered to  General  Ginkell  on  honourable  terms.' 

Sligo,  the  second  town  in  size  in  the  province,  was 
built  by  the  English,  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  the 
country,  and  has  ever  since  been  a place  of  some  impor- 
tance. It  now  exports  grain  in  large  quantities.  Near 
the  town  is  a relic  of  antiquity,  called  Lugna  Clough,4 
or  the  Giant’s  grave,  consisting  of  a number  of  stupen- 
dous stones  placed  on  each  other,  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  Stonehenge.  Tuam,  the  seat  of  the  archicpis- 
copal  see,  is  a town  of  small  note.  The  cathedral  is  a 
neat  modern  edifice.  In  trade  and  manufactures  it  | 
maintains  a respectable  rank  as  an  inland  town  ; the  | 
inhabitants  arc  generally  in  good  circumstances,  and  its 
market  is  well  supplied.  The  archbishop  resides  here  in 
a spacious  but  antiquated  palace.  Athlone,  situated  on 
the  Shannon,  is  but  partly  in  Connaught,*  the  eastern 
portion  of  it  lying  in  the  county  of  West  Meath.  It  was 
the  main  pass  over  the  Shannon,  and  thence  considered 

* The  fifth,  in  Slat.  Tab.  No.  vii.— P. 

b It  stands  on  the  river  that  connects  Lough  Corrib  with  the  *ea- 
( Myers.) — P, 

«*Genrrnl  Ginckel  fGinkle)  commanded  in  Ireland,  after  William's 
return  to  England.  lie  took  Athlone,  Galway  and  Limerick-*— P. 

* Oaellc,  Clodif  a stone. — P. 


as  a place  of  much  importance.  During  the  war  of 
1688  it  underwent  two  sieges,  the  first  by  William  III. 
in  person/  who  failed  in  his  attempt  to  force  a passage 
through  it ; in  the  second  it  surrendered  to  General 
Ginkell.  At  present  it  is  one  of  the  chief  depots  for 
arms  and  military  stores,  and  therefore  is  the  quarters  of 
a large  garrison,  upon  the  expenditure  of  which  the  town 
| chiefly  depends. 


This  description  of  Ireland  cannot  be  concluded  more 
appropriately,  than  by  the  following  quotations,  which 
form  the  opening  and  close  of  Sir  John  Davies’s  cele- 
i brated  tracts  on  the  causes  why  Ireland  continued  so  loeg 
i unsubdued  and  useless  to  the  crown  of  England.*  The 
work  commences  with  the  description  of  the  natural 
capabilities  of  the  country : “ Wherein  I have  observed 
the  good  temperature  of  the  ay  re,  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
I soyle,  the  pleasant  and  commodious  seats  for  habitation, 
the  safe  and  large  ports  and  havens  lying  open  for 
trafiicke  into  all  the  western  parts  of  the  world ; the 
long  inlets  of  many  navigable  rivers,  and  so  many  great 
lakes  and  fresh  ponds  within  tho  land,  as  the  like  are  not 
to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  Europe;  tho  rich  fishings;  the 
wild  fowle  of  all  kinds ; and  lastly,  the  bodies  and 
! mindes  of  the  people  endued  with  extraordinary  abilities 
I of  nature.”  The  conclusion  of  the  treatise,  in  which  k 
I shows  that  the  island  was  then,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
j reign  of  James  I.,  completely  subdued,  is  wound  up  by 
the  following  emphatic  passage: — “ In  which  condition 
I of  subjects  they  will  gladly  continue  without  defection  of 
I adhering  to  any  other  lord  or  king,  as  long  as  they  may 
1 be  protected  and  justly  governed  without  oppression  on 
; the  one  side,  or  impunity  on  the  other.  For  there  is  no 
: nation  of  people  under  tho  sun,  that  doth  love  equail 
i and  indifferent  justice  better  than  the  Irish,  or  will  rest 
better  satisfied  with  the  execution  thereof,  although  it  be 
! against  themselves,  so  as  they  may  have  the  benefit  iod 
| protection  of  the  law,  when  upon  just  cause  they  do 
desire  it.” 

• In  the  county  of  Howommon  - -P. 

The  firat  attempt  on  Athlone  vraa  made  bv  General  Dough*,  «il» 
William  waa  on  hia  march  from  Dublin  to  Kilkenny.  (SmoHtL)—  * 
e Published  in  1612. — Sir  J.  Davie*  waa  aucceeaivrly  eolicfcaVMB  at- 
torney-general, and  judge,  in  Ireland,  during  the  reign  of  Jwwe  L— *• 
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Real  Property,  as  assessed  April  1815.  Comparative  Population. 


POPULATION. 


Bedford  .... 
Berks  ..... 
Buc  kino  ham  . . 

Cambridge  . . . 
Chester  .... 
Cornwall  .... 
Cumberland  . . , 

Derby 

Devon  . . . . m 

Dorset 

Durham  .... 
Essex  ..... 
Gloucester  . . . 

Hereford  .... 
Huntingdon  . . . 

Kent  ..... 
Lancaster  .... 
Leicester  . , . ♦ . 
Lincoln  .... 
Mill  dll  H.'X  . , . 

Monmouth  . . . 

Norfolk  . . . . . 

Northampton  . . 
Northumberland 
.Villinglj;iiu  . . . 

Oxford  ... 
Rutland  .... 
S:i1pi|>  . . . . 

Bocnrreet  .... 
SoulhajHiitim  (Himis) 
Stafford  . . , . , 

Suffolk  .... 

Surrey 

Stwnex  ..... 
Warwick  . . . . 

Westmoreland  . . 
Wilts  . . . . . 

Worcester  . . . , 

York  Eut  Riding  . 
City  of  York  and  Ain; 
York  North  Riding 
York  Wist  Riding 


J2343/8T.  63.*  *3  70M 


83.71®  95,400 

lsi  .an  1*5,200 
134/6W  146/00 
121/00  143/00 
STO/t*-  rtvi,:u  l 

857,447  301,000 
1.V..12I  171,700 
213.333;  ssb/oo 
439,040  404/00 
144,4901  150400 
907,673|  903,700 
289,42/  317/00 
m^43j  960,700 
199,714  143/00 
4c1. 771 ! 63400 


123/H2  135,075 
71/50  85,585 
84/06  103,054 
35,807  j 36,668 
30,021  30, “9 

11,791  1*2,033 

29,609  93,419 

10,658  12,010 

20,710  24,189 
64/07  G2.960 

122,954  146,007  j 
96,705  28,108 ' 
93,743  101  /72 
90,127  107,204 
29/80  31.164 
74/92  78.356 
26,349  27.439 

6,725  7,245 

20,21 1 31.684 

146.699  191.152 
17/44  10/41 

8/27  8.257 

46.824  46,153 

8,735  9,935 

12ti.3l56  135,090 
78,056  02/96 
55,343  60/53 

33,682  37J230 

5,070  6^80 

50.825  58,174 

23,117  23,1529 

24/>ia  26/18 


155.387 
97,316 

127/90 
43/61 
33/85  1 
13,797 
30/38 
13/63 
27/17 
70.878 
191/14 
31,162 
114/50 
113,138 
35,127 
90,157 
29,118 
7,762 
38,903 

221.387 
22,685 

9,006 

53,124 

10,046 

10,046 

112,175 

68,828 

40,892 

6,ti.'17 

65,376 

23,640 

33.240, 


177.600 
101,401} 
145,100 

48/04 

34/00 

14,900 

34/00 

14.700 
33,200 

73.800 

219.600 
34/00 

128,800 

139.600 
36.100 

94.800 
31.460 

9.100 

40.600 
316.800 

23/00 

9,400 

58/00 

10.600 
142,000 
133,400 

74.800 

43.700 
6,800 

72,600 

25/00 

36/30 


Summary  of  the  annual  value  of  real  property,  as  assessed  April  1816, 


■ffion  of  Great  Britain,  between  the 
1611  and  1621,  1621  amf  1831. 


Rate  of  Increase  in  the.  Pi 
periods  <$/l801  and  11 


2/06  /2g| « ® ,2-2606,(1 


WALES. 


ENGLAND. 


COUNTIES. 


JC92/81 

140/90 

141/8*9 

277,455 

125,198 

221.783 

153/00 

334,192 

111.436 

207^6 

219/4* 

99,717 


Anglesey  . 
Brecon 
Cardigan  . 
Caermarthcn 
Caernarvon 

Denbigh  . 

Flint  . . 

Glamorgan 

Merioneth 

Montgomery 

Pembroke 

Radnor 


33/1*6 

31  ,im 

42,5*65 

61,317 

40/21 

00.352 

39,022 

71/25 

27/OC 

47.978 

56/80 

19,050 


37.045 

37,735 

50.260 

77/17 

49,336 

64540 

46/18 

85,067 

30,921 

51/K3I 

60,615 


45.063  48,300 

43/13  47/00 

57.784  64.700 

90,239  100,800 
57,958  86,600 

76/11  82,800 

53.784  60,100 

101.73?  126/00 

34,382  34/00 

59,899  05,700 

74/05*  60,900 

22,459  24,700 


COUNTIES. 

iwa*'  taJm»  f 

A prtJ  IIU. 

Aberdeen  .... 

£325/18 

Argyle  ..... 

227,493 

Ayr 

409,983 

Banff  .... 

884*42 

Berwick  .... 

245.379 

Bute 

22,541 

Caithness  .... 

35,409 

i Clackmannan  . . 

37,978 

Dumbarton  . . . 

71/87 

Dumfries  .... 

296,621 

Edinburgh  . . . 

770,875 

Ligin 

73,288 

Fife 

405.770 

Forfar 

361/41 

Haddington  . . . 

251,126 

Inverness  .... 

185,565 

Kincardine  . . . 

94,861 

Kinross  .... 

26,806 

Kirkcudbright  . . 

213/0* 

Lanark  .... 

Gfc0,38l 

Linlithgow  . . . 

97/97 

Naim 

14,902 

Orkney  and  Shetland 

20/Cft 

Peebles  .... 

61,182 

Perth 

555,532 

Renfrew  .... 

265/01 

Ro*s  and  Cromarty 

121/57 

Roxburgh  . . . 

254,180 

Selkirk  .... 

43,584 

Stirling  .... 

218,766 

i Sutherland  . . . 

33,878 

Wigton  .... 

143,425 

COUNTIES, 

Population 
la  1901. 

Rate  of 
tii<rv*rt*  In 
1 lit  1. 

Rate  of 
Increase  in 
1631. 

Rale  of 
Ioereaoe  ia 
1*51. 

Bedford 

■ 

63,393 

11  per  ct. 

19  per  ct 

14  per  ct. 

Berks 

109.215 

8 

11  

10 

Buckingham 

107.444 

9 

14  

9 

Cambridge 

89/46 

13  

20  

18 

[ Cheater 

191.751 

18 

19 

24  

; Cornwall  . 

188.209 

15  

19 

17  

| Cumberland 

117,230 

14  

17 

10  

| Derby  . . 

161,142 

15 

15 

11  

I Devon  . . 

343/01 

12 

15  

13 

Dorset  . . 

11G, 319 

8 

16  

10 

j Durham 

1 GO/01 

11  

17  

23 

EaKl  . . 

226,437 

11  

15 

10 
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EUROPE. 


Rate  of  Increase 

in  the  Population,  ife.  (Continued.) 

Rate  qf  Increase 

in  the  Population,  Sfc.  (ComiuunL) 

COUNTIES. 

Population 
In  1M1. 

Kate  at 
In  It  In 

1811. 

Rate  of 
Increase  in 
lttt. 

Rate  of 
Increase  In 
1831. 

COUNTIES. 

Populatlita 
la  1801. 

Rate  of 
Increase  la 

Mil. 

Rate  of 
Increase  in 
1881. 

Rate  of 
(•crease  In 

1831. 

Gloucester  .... 

a5o^os 

12  per  ct. 

18  per  ct. 

15  per  ct 

Banff  . . . 

35,307 

2 per  ct. 

19  per  ct. 

ji,  q 

Hereford 

89,191 

5 

10  

7 

Berwick  . . 

30,021 

i — 

8 

Hertford 

97,577 

14  

16 

10 

Bute  .... 

11,791 

2. 

15  

Huntingdon  .... 

37,5i« 

12  

15 

9 

( ’aithness  . . 

22,609 

4 

29  

* 

Kent 

307,021 

21  

14 

12  

( 'lark  man  nan 

10,856 

11  

10  

Lancaster 

07*2,731 

23 

27  

27  

Dumbarton 

20.710 

17  

13  

Leicester 

130,081 

177^™ 

10  

13  

Dumfries  , . 

54.597 

15 

13  

■npiBfl 

Lincoln 

206,557 

14  

19  

12  

Edinburgh . . 

122,964 

21  

29 

15  

Middlesex 

818,129 

17  

20  

19  

Elgin  . . . 

20.706 

G 

11  

10  

Monmouth  .... 

45,582 

30 

15  

36 

Fife  .... 

93,743 

8 

13 

12  

Norfolk 

273,371 

7 

18  

13  

Forfar  . . . 

99,127 

8 

6 

23  

Northampton  .... 

131,757 

7 

15 

10  

Haddington 

29,906 

4 

13 

3 

Northumberland  . . 

9 

15 

13 

Inverness  . . 

74JM 

5 

15  

Nottingham  .... 

10 

15 

20 

Kincardine 

20,349 

4 

5 

8 

Oxford  ...... 

9 

15 

11  

Kinross.  . . 

0.725 

8 

7 

17  

Rutland 

16,350 

■ F" 

13 

5 

Kirkcudbright 

20.211 

15 

15 

Salop 

1 07,639 

10  

0 

- 

Lanark  . . . 

140,099 

31  

27  

30  

Somerset 

12 

17 

13 

Linlithgow 

171. *44 

9 

17  

3 

Southampton  ( Hants)  . 

12 

15  

11  

Nairn  . . . 

8,607 

0 

9 

4 

9b£btd  . . . 

239,153 

21  

15  

20  

Orkney  and  Shetland  . 

40*24 

0 

15  

10  

Huff, lk  

21(1,431 

11  

15 

9 

Peebles  . . . 

6,735 

14  

I 

Surrey 

269,043 

20  

23  

22  

B . , WH 

126,306 

7 

3 

3 

Sussex 

159,311 

19  

22 

17  

Renfrew  . . 

78,050 

19 

21  

19  

Warwick 

208,190 

10 

20  

23  

Boss  and  Cromarty 

55,343 

10 

13  

9 

Westmoreland  . . . 

41,017 

10 

12 

7 

Roxburgh  . . 

ssjm 

11  

10  

7 

W ills  

■Eanaa 

5 

15  

8 

Selkirk  . . . 

5,070 

10  

13 

2 

Worcester 

139,333 

15  

15  

15  

Stirling  . . 

50,625 

14  

12 

11  

York,  (East  Riding) 

1 1 1 .«*3 

1C 

14  

Sutherland 

23.117 

2 

0 

York,  (City  «1  Ainsty  of  > 

83,602 

12 

12 

17  

iRil' < 1 

22,918 

17  

23  

9 

^ t\ foT1  ^ *r ■ 

5654182 

10  

22 

22 

WALES. 


COUNTIES. 

Population 
in  isoi. 

Rate  of 
In  crease  la 
1811. 

Kate  of 
Increase  In 

1801. 

Kate  of 
EbONM  la 

1831. 

Anglesey  . 

33.806 

10  per  ct. 

21  per  ct. 

7 per  ct 

Brecon  . . 

31 ,833 

19  

10  

Cardigan 

48,906 

17  

15 

10  

Caermarthcn 

07,317 

15 

17 

12 

Caernarvon 

41, V21 

19  

17  

15  

Denbigh 

60,358 

0 

19  

8 

Flint . . . 

39,022 

17  

15  

11  

Glamorgan 

iw 

18  

19  

24  

Merioneth  . 

87,506 

1 

11  

0 

Montgomery 

47,978 

8 

15 

Pembroke  . 

50.2*0 

22  

Radnor  . . 

19.050 

9 

7 

9 

SCOTLAND. 


COUNTIES. 

repo  lat  ion 
la  1801. 

Rule  of 
Increase  in 
1811. 

Rate  uf 
Increnm.  m 
l«81.  | 

Rats  of 
Increase  In 
1KJI. 

Aberdeen 

Argyle 

Ayr 

; 123,0*2 
01 .659 
84,300 

10  per  ct. 

19 

23 

15  per  ct 

14  

22  

14  per  ct 
4 

lL4  — 

Summary  of  the  Annual  Value  of  Heal  Properly,  ae  assessed 
April  1815. 

England £19,744,628 

Wales 2,153,801 

Scotland 6,652,665 

£58,551,078 


Summary  of  the  Population  of  Great  Hritam. 


Population 
til  (be  rear 
1801. 

ii 

il 

Population 
in  Ilia  rear 
Mil. 

g S 

Jl 

Population 
!u  the  rear 
1831. 

It 

Pnpalatkia 

-ar* 

England  . 

Wales  . . 

Scotland  . 
Army,  Na-  ) 
. Ac.  ) 

6,331,434 

541,540 

! 

170,506 

14| 

13 

14 

9,551,888 

611.788 

1,605,688 

040,500 

17 

16 

114201,437 

717,438 

2,093,456 

819,101 

To- 

12 

13 

13,069,338 

*15,236 

2,3G5^07 

277,017 

Total  . . 

10,942,040 

151 

12,009,604 

□ 

14,391,031 

15 

l«i,53T,3W 
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TABLE  II. 


wWtsifter  of  Per  tons  of  both  Stxt s tn  the  Counties  of  Great  Britain, 
according  to  the  returns  of  1K31. 


Counties  or 

Bedford 
Berks 
Barks 
Cambridge 
Chester  . 

Corn  wiri  I 
Cumlwrland 

Derby 
Devon 
Dotwl 
Durham  . 

Essex 
Gloucester 
Hereford 
Hertford  . 

Huntingdon 
Kent  . . 

Lancaster 
lsfiw*ter 
Lincoln  . 

Middlesex 
Monmouth 
.Norfolk  . 

Northampton 
North  uinhcrland 
Nottingham 
Oxforcf  . 

Rutland  . 

Salop 
Somerset 

Southampton  (Hants) 
Stafford  . . 

Suffolk  . . 

Surrey  . . 

Sussex  . . 

Warwick 
West  more  land 
Wilt*  . . 

Worcester  . 

York,  East  Riding, 

York.  City  and  A in  sty  of 
York,  North  Riding 
York,  West  Riding  . . . 

England,  Total . . 


and  ) 


ENGLAND. 

Males. 

46,350 
72.453 
71,734 
72,031 
161,152 
140,949 
#1,971 
117,710 
235,030 
70,536 
721,701 
158  >85 
1 So  ,063 
85,715 
71.KI5 
964*65 
534,579 
050,389 
97,566 
158,717 
631,403 
51,005 
1 #0.305 
87,889 
100,157 
110,443 
76.(155 
0,721 
110,7*8 
1!M,:0!> 
152,0!  >7 
906,60$ 

145.761 
830,855 
135,326 

165.761 
97,594 

117,118 

ioa;»,7 

9#, 521 
03  2:12 
4 <1.-15 
6,375,394 


WALES. 


Female*. 

49.033 
78,636 
74,705 
71.024 
170,258 
155.401 
#7,710 
1 10,430 
258.538 
#2,716 
132,126 

15s;«2 
201  >41 
55,201 
714M6 
96,784 
244, 5e3 
680.465 
W.447 
158,527 
727,048 
47.035 
200.710 
9I,3#7 
116.755 
114  >77 
75.071 
9.064 
111.715 
209.739 
162.216 
203.5S8 

150,543 
955,471 
137,009 
171.227 
27  477 
122.003 
107.989 
105,484 

97.611 
40t  1,570 

6,713,941 


Total. 

06;K1 

115,2-9 

146,689 

143,955 

334.410 

302.410 
1 121.681 
237,170 
494469 
159,252 
253 >27 
317,237 
386,904 
1 10.970 
143,341 

86446 

479.155 
1, 330, #54 
(Iff, 003 
317.221 
1,3.5- .51 1 
98,130 
390,094 
179,976 

222.312 

225.320 
151,720 

19.385 

222,503 

403,908 

314.313 
410.483 
290.304 

480.320 
272,328 
330r‘IK8  j{ 

55,041 
830481 
21 1 ,356 
20 1 ,008 

190,#73 

978.415 

13,089,338 


Counties  at 

Miln. 

Fr  wale*. 

Total. 

Anglesey 

23  475 

24  >50 

484125 

Brecon 

23*  16 

at  >67 

47.763 

Cardigan 

. 3O>08 

334112 

61,780 

Cacrnixrthcn  .... 

48,648 

52,007 

1 

Caernarvon  .... 

31.810 

33,913 

65,753 

Denbigh 

41.388 

41.779 

83,167 

Hint 

89.924 

30,088 

60,012 

Glamorgan 

63.284 

63,328 

126,612 

Merioneth 

17.334 

18.075 

35,609 

Montgomery  .... 

33.048 

33,437 

66,4*3 

Pembroke 

37.947 

43.477 

#1,424 

Radnor 

12,453 

12.198  • 

24,651 

Wales,  Total  . . 

394,075 

411,161 

#05,236 

Counties  of 

SCOTLAND. 

Male*. 

Female*. 

Total. 

Aberdeen 

#2.582 

95,009 

177,051 

Argvle 

VOL  H.— NOS.  179  L ltf>. 

. 50,059 

51,366 

101.425 

8 P 

AND  IRELAND. 
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Counties  of 

Males. 

remnJe*. 

Total. 

Ayr 

69,717 

75,338 

145,056 

Banff * . . 

22,743 

25,801 

48,604 

Berwick 

16.239 

17,809 

344129 

Bute  ........ 

0,41X5 

7,056 

14,729 

Caithness  ...... 

10,359 

18,170 

34,529 

Clackmannan  ..... 

7,095 

7,634 

14,729 

Dumbarton  ...... 

10.321 

10,890 

334211 

Dumfries 

34  >29 

3#,<M1 

73j770 

Edinburgh 

99.5H  1 

1 19,681 

2194192 

t:1?1" 

15,779 

18,452 

34,231 

File 

60,780 

0.(159 

128,839 

Forfar  ....... 

05,0113 

74,513 

139.606 

Haddington  ..... 

174197 

18,748 

36445 

Inverness 

44,510 

50,287 

iM.797 

Kincardine 

15,010 

10,415 

31,432 

Km  me# 

4,519 

4,563 

9,072 

Kirkcudbright  .... 

18,909 

21,021 

40,009 

Lanark  

1594159 

166,590 

310,819 

Linlithgow 

10,995 

12^96 

23,291 

Nairn 

44*07 

6,047 

9,35.1 

Orkney  and  Shetland  . . 

26,594  ' 

31 ,045 

68,239 

Peebles 

5,342 

54236 

10,578 

Perth 

68,665 

74.329 

142,894 

Renfrew 

01,154 

72,2-9 

133.443 

Ross  and  Cromarty  . . . 

34,!  127 

39>!>3 

74,820 

Roxburgh 

20.701 

224X02 

43,14^1 

Selkirk 

3,439 

0>33 

Stirling 

:r»,283 

37,338 

72,621 

Sutherland  

12,090 

13,420 

25,518 

Wigton  ....... 

17,078 

19,180 

364258 

Scotland,  Total . . . 

1,115,132 

1.250,675 

2,365,807 

IRELAND. 

No.  I. 


T'tUle  of  the  Rrtent  and  Value  of  the  several  Counties,  Counties  <f 
Cities , and  Counties  of  Totcns,  trilh  the  amount  of  the  County 
.hsessments,  and  the  roporlion  of  the  Sums  levied  for  County 
Cess  and  ISlhe,  to  JC 1 sterling  in  the  value  of  the  Land. — The 
Parish  Cesses  art  not  included  in  this  Table. 


COUNTIES. 


LriffSTER. 
Cnrlow  . . 

Dublin  . . 
Dublin  City 

K : -I  ri- 
Kilkenny  . 
Kilkenny  ) 

_.«*  ‘ i 

Kings  . . 

1/onjrlbrd 
Lnuth  . . 
Drogheda  ) 
Town  ) 
Meath  . . 
Queen's 
West  Meath 
Wexford 
Wicklow  . 

Ulster. 
Antrim  . . 
Canirkfer-  ) 
gusTown  5 
Armagh 
Cavan  . . 
Donegal 


Contents  in 
trlaiwle 
Ac  tea. 

Eat)  mated 
Value. 

t«mtr 

Value 

per 

Ht-itttU? 

,Vcie. 

A Verne*- 

ruti.ii , tv* 
lean— j&3 

>f 

* 

rv*VortWn  «f 
1 -mu'  Oaa  ana 
IUh*.  ...Cue 
r -m.l  rtrrlinr  la 
ti«  Sth«  a(Om 

£ s.  rf 

£ s. 

CSM« 

s.  d. 

Tithe. 

t.  d- 

2I9.MH 

1644595 

0 15  0 

10,326  1 

lO 

1 

Ml 

4 

240,105 

210,0!' 

0 H 0 

21,319  0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

2 

8.527 

3I.IO-  1 0 0 

II, #31  10 

64  0 

0 

<1 

0 

392,4  l.v 

255.0-2 

O 13  0 

|r\'WH  10 

-»4  l 

Ml 

:4 

4914ft!** 

393,1 19  0 16  0 

l7,o;t6  9 

1 

0 

10 

1 

5 

22  287 

444174I2  0 0 

2,232  7 

7 

. 

0 

0 

0 

I&X.IOO 

317.019 

0 12  0 

1 6>95  0 

0 |0 

m 

1 

1 

263JM5 

151,535  0 |1  0 

10.215  10 

4A  1 

4 

1 

0 

200,484 

1504163  0 15  0 

104110  7 

0)1 

34 

l 

6i 

5.777 

567.127 

14,402 

2 10  0 

1,178  11 

2 

• 

n 

0 

0 

510.41 4 !<>  1#  0 

25.721  0 

61,  1 

0 

l 

0 

396.810 

277,707  0 14  0 

19,550  12 

■M 

1 

■> 

1 

M 

3-i  >.‘251 

251 ,003|0  13  0 

15,735  15 

V 

l 

0 

564.47!* 

:im5.i:uo  u 11 

33.72-  9 

•Jl  1 

8 

1 

H 

494,704 

290.#22]0  12  0 

18,650  12 

6 

l 

3 

1 

3 

7424121 

850,7490  15  0 

42r909  10 

1 

1 

«t 

1 

4 

10,54-2 

12.400  0 15  0 

#11  18 

10 

1 

si 

0 

0 

328,183 

17#  95.5/0  17  0 

23.055  9 

3 

2 

8 

1 

3 

473,44!* 

:iii7.74 1 0 13  0 

23.-52  7 

1 

«i 

0 

0 

1 .165.107 

3I0.5O1  0 6 0 

24,606  15 

4f 

2 

1 
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EUROPE. 


Table  <f  the  Extent  and  Falue  of  ike  several  Counties , ifc. 
(Continued.) 


Table  of  ike  Geographical  Positions  of  ike  principal  Seaports  and 
Headlands.  (Continued.) 


COUNTIES. 

cmtrrU*  In 
PtalUlft 
Aciw. 

r.Mimaleil 

Value. 

Averag.- 

Value 

Per 

Statute 

Acts. 

Arenp  of 
County  (MM  in 
1:30—1*31. 

Cruiw  M W 
Ol«l  l*K 
1 iux.  M i.hae 
Vdui.1 

V.,-.  S kir* 
Ltal. 

Ulster. 
Down  . . 

fil  1,40-1 

489,123 

£s.  d. 
0 1G  0 

a . 

37,471  15 

d 

».  d. 
1 «» 

r 

1 

IKS. 

d 

4 

Fermanagh 

471.311 

259,211 

0 110 

10,705  1.8 

8 

3* 

1 

0 

Londonderry 

5H,2?l 

3I0.!«;*J 

0 12  0 

24.902  2 

4 

I M* 

Monaghan 

327,04s 

21 2, >1 

0 13  0 

i:*.t»r.i  19 

« 

Is 

1 

0 

Tyrone 

754,39/ 

528,1X15 

0 14  0 

42,893  7 

9 

4 

2 

0 

Minster. 

Clam  . . 

8l>J,35fi 

•111.39:1 

0 11  0 

30,439  2 

*4 

u 

1 

0 

Cork  . . 

1.725,  lift 

1,137^2-12 

GG,G94 

o 13  7 

05.473  15  10 

4 

1 

9 

Cork  City 

44v4<21 

1 ion 

182*52  15 

8 

5 

8 

0 

0 

Kerry  . . 

i.iKTyr- 

344tGIGj0  7 G 

30,559  0 

•■I 

"1 

1 

0 

Limerick  . 

C40,G2I 

544,527.0  17  0 

30,515  2 

2 

4 

1 

0 

Limerick  ) 
_ Oily  5 
i ynmiv 
Waterford 

34,102 

85,405  2 10  0 

5r921  4 

H 

u 

0 

0 

1,013,173 

8^5.43910  17  G 

52,532  10 

7 

1 

3 

401  fit* 

27G,95-  0 12  0 

10,980  8 

4 

■-'i 

0 

0 

Waterford  J 

City  5 

18,351 

2 00 

4,348  14  104 

1 

10 

0 

0 

Conn  ac  out. 

Galway  . 

1,465,533 

850,000]0  11  5 

30,441  11  114 

0 

r} 

1 

2 

Galway  ) 

25.05H 

18^d04|0  15  0 

3,731  15 

4 

3 

6 

0 

0 

Leitrim 

420,375 

210.18710  10  0 

15,170  17 

04 

1 

5 

1 

0 

Mayo  . . 

1 

550,01“ 

0 80 

21.2-7  2 

8 

•o 

111 

1 

14 

Roscommon 

€07,405 

379JJ28  o 12  G 

23.070  1 1 

U 

24 

l 

0 

Sligo 

f'd.^7 

227,443|0  10  0 

19.224  2 

H 

1 

8 

1 

0 

Ireland 

20,:K»9,G0“ 

12.715,57- 

(>  lit  .-4 

8G0411  9 

3l!l 

1 

M 

In  Counties  of  Cities  and  Counties  of  Towns,  the  Clergy  are  i 
chiefly  paid  by  a Ui  an  the  house*,  called  Minister's  Money,  and  j| 
therefore  the  Tithe  lias  not  been  introduced  into  tl»i*  Table. 


No.  II. 


T'aklt  of  ike  Geographical  Positions  of  the  principal  Seaports  and 
Headlands. 


Malin  Head  . . . 

I-ondomlerry  city  . 
Farr  Head  . , . 


Latitude. 
55°  ‘.JO'  40" 

54  50  20 

55  13  520 


L-mgUude.  | 

or,  fi/J  ( The  most  northern 
■ ( point  of  Ireland. 

7 19  30  | 

GOO 


Tor  Point 


11  0 


Carrickfrrgus  town 
Belfast  town  . . 

Donagbadee  town 


54 

42 

45 

54 

30 

0 

54 

38 

20 

G 

5 

r> 

5 


2 

47 

50 

31 


n I i The  nearest  point 
. I to  Scotland. 


0 

<1 

50 


Ballywattcr  town  . 

Ballyqnintin  Point 
Downpatrick  town 
St.  Joan's  Point 
Drogheda  town 
Ho  wilt,  bailey  of  . 
Dunsink  observatory 
Wicklow  1 1 rad 
Wexford  town  . . 
Carnsoru  Point . . 
Hook  Head  . . . 
Waterford  city  . . 
Ardmore  Head  . . 

Youghal  town  . . 
Cove  town  . . 
Kimuale  town  . . 

Brow  Head  . . . 

Crow  Head  . . . 


54 

32 

20 

5 

28 

54 

19 

30 

5 

28 

54 

19 

50 

5 

42 

54 

13 

30 

5 

39 

53 

43 

45 

G 

24 

53 

21 

30 

6 

3 

53 

23 

ill 

G 

21 

52 

58 

10 

5 

5G 

52 

20 

0 

G 

21 

52 

in 

0 

G 

1G 

52 

7 

20 

G 

58 

52 

15 

0 

7 

7 

:.l 

57 

20 

7 

41 

51 

58 

0 

7 

52 

51 

51 

0 

8 

18 

51 

42 

0 

8 

33 

51 

2G 

0 

9 

48 

51 

34 

20 

10 

11 

0 

20 

0 

0 


() 

30 

30 

45 

0 

30 

40 

30 

45 

0 

0 

40 


The  most  eastern 
point  of  Ireland. 


Near  Dublin. 


I 


f The  most  southern 
( point  of  Ireland. 


II 


Dingle  town  . . 

Dunmore  Head 

Brandon  Head  . . 

Tralee  town . . . 
Kerry  Head.  . . 
Limerick  city  . . 
Loop  Head  . . . 
Black  Head  . . . 
ft  at  way  town  • . 
Sline  Head  . . . 
A ghrift  Point  . . 
Westport  town  . . 
Arhil  Head  . . . 
Krris  Head  . . . 
Sligo  town  . . . 
Donegal  town  . . 
Telen  Head  . . . 

Bloodyfarland  Point 
Horn  Head  . . . 


Latitude.  Ixiagitaile. 


520 

10 

30' 

10® 

15* 

45" 

52 

8 

30 

10 

27 

30 

52 

19 

0 

10 

8 

20 

52 

1G 

Ml 

9 

48 

0 

52 

24 

40 

9 

54 

0 

52 

39 

•‘In 

8 

3G 

30 

52 

33 

30 

9 

54 

0 

53 

9 

20 

9 

13 

0 

53 

1G 

0 

9 

0 

0 

53 

24 

30 

10 

7 

40 

53 

32 

4.5 

10 

8 

30 

53 

48 

90 

9 

27 

30 

53 

58 

30 

10 

12 

20 

54 

17 

20 

9 

5G 

15 

54 

IG 

15 

8 

24 

0 

54 

38 

0 

8 

4 

30 

54 

40 

45 

8 

4G 

30 

55 

8 

0 

8 

17 

0 

55 

12 

50 

7 

58 

20 

The  most  western 
point  of  Ireland. 


No.  111. 

.Varner  and  Situation  of  ike  Tribes  settled  in  Ireland,  according  to 
Ptolemy ; and  of  the  principal  Septs  or  Families  at  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  17/A  Century , according  to  O'Connor . 

LEINSTER. 


County. 

Ptolemy. 

O’Consnrr. 

Carlow 

Brigantea 

Caucoi1' 

Cooke,  Brown,  Bagnalt,  O'Nolan, 
O ' By  an,  Carew,  M Mommgh,  Ca- 
venigh. 

Dublin 

Eblani1’ 

Grace,  St.  Laurence.  Warren,  Lut- 
trel,  Talbot,  Harold,  Wol  version, 
O'Brin. 

Kildaro 

Caucoi 

Eblani 

While,  Allen,  Sarsfudd,  Rice,  Woman, 
Aylmer,  Fitxgrrald,  Brown,  Eus- 
tace. 

Kilkenny 

Brigantcs 

Caucoi 

Grace,  O' Brenan,  Wande*ford, Butler, 
O'Shea,  Booth,  llorpur,  Walsh, 
Shortal. 

King's  Co. 

Longford 

Louth 

Origan  tea 

Fits-Simuns,  O'Connor,  Hy  Falic, 
O’Molloys,  0‘Canvl,  O'Delany. 
O'Ferral. 

PortUnre,  Belle w,  Taalfe,  Verdon, 
Gernon,  Dowdall,  Fleming.  Net- 
terville,  Darcy,  N angle.  Barne- 

Meath 

Eblani 

wall,  Denny,  Preston,  Cadell,  Cu- 

sack,  Bellew,  Cbtfrcn,  Mare- 
ward,  Plunkrt,  Hussey,  Dense. 


Queen's  Co. 

Brigantcs 

O'Regan,  0‘ Dempsey,  O'Don, 

O'Moru,  O'Moooey.  Keating,  Fitx- 

West  Meath 
Wexford 

Manapii 

Patrick. 

Nugent,  OMelaghlin,  Petit, 

M Geogbegan.  Ddlon,  M'Aulcy, 
O'Malone,  O’ Daly. 

Hy  Kenselagh,  Brown,  Talbot, 
M’  Mur  rough,  Cole  lough,  Sutton, 
Butler,  Masterson,  Keating,  Co- 
mer ford,  Redmond,  Dcvcrcux, 
Hay. 

OBirne,  Wallis  or  Walsh,  O'Toole. 

Wicklow 

ULSTER. 

Antrim  Robogdii  MAVillins,  O'Hara,  O'SIucI,  Mat*- 

Voluntii  Dnnall,  O’Neil. 

Armagh  Vindrrif*  O'Neil,  Caulfield,  Brown  low,  O’Haa- 

Voluntii  Ion.  Ache  son. 


• Ki/i  xot—Cauri  (Lai.) — P. 

h Blani.  (Edit.  Mercator.)— Blanii  or  Eblanii.  (Martiniere.) — In  a 
MS.  quilted  by  Ortelius, ' E(it*t  ioi  (Hebdyni.) — P. 

* In  Merca’tor’s  Edition,  there  is  no  people  mentioned  called  the 
Vimlerii.  Among  the  geographical  positions  is  the  following  : I ’indent 
jtucii  ostia  (mouth  of  the  river  Vindeiius.) — P. 
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County. 

CiTtn 

Donegal 


Down 


Fermanagh 


Ptolemy. 

F.rdini 


Erdini 

Vennicnii 


Vindorii 

Voluntii 

Robogdii 

Darini* 


O’Connor. 

O'Reilly,  O'Curry,  Plunket,  O'Sher- 
idan,  O'Brady,  M'Kiernan,  Ha* 
milton. 

O'Doghcrty,  M'Swinjr  Fanct, 
M'C  oncmy,  O'Donncl,  M'Swinry 
natua,  M*Ward,  0 Boyle,  O’GaJ. 
higher,  O'Clery. 

M'Ginne*,  Savage,  O'Neil,  Whit*, 
M ‘Carton. 


County. 

Waterford 


Galway 


M G wire,  Cole,  O’Flanegaji. 


Londonderry  Vennicnii 


O’Cnhan,  O’Conor,  0‘MurTy,  O’Do- 
nell. 


Ptolemy.  O’Connor. 

Manapii  O’Brien,  Aylvrard,  Poer,  O'Feolan, 
Wyae,  Walah,  Wadding,  Sherlock, 
Dalton,  M 'Thomas,  Boyle. 


CONNAUGHT. 


Gangani  O' Maly,  O'Flahrrty,  Birmingham, 
Auteri*  O'llalloran,  OKirwan,  Martin, 

Blake,  Skcrret,  Lynch,  Browne. 
O’Heney,  O'Shaughnesy,  O'Mad- 
den, Burke,  French,  Darcy,  O'Mul- 
lailay.  O'Daly. 


Monaghan 

M'Mahon. 

Leitrim 

O Roark,  M'Gauran,  M'Ranell, 
M^Conavan,  M’Dermot  Roe. 

Tyrone 

Erdini 

O'Neil,  Hamilton,  Caulfield,  O'Ha- 
gan, Chichester. 

Mayo 

Auteri 

M’ William.  Burke,  Barrett,  Jordan, 
Dillon,  M'Phillip*,  M'Coetello  or 
Nanglr,  Browne,  Joyce,  Bingham, 
Fitzmauricc, 

O Fallon,  O'Kelly,  O'Naghton, 

MUNSTER. 

Roscommon 

Auteri 

Clare 

Gangani 

O’Daly.  0’I.oghlin.  O’Davormn, 
O'Brien,  O'Finn,  O’Dca,  M'Bni- 
eddin,  O’Hoaeen,  O'Conor,  M'Gtl- 
lysaght,  O'Grady,  M Innerny, 
O'Molony,  O'llalloran,  Sexlrn, 
M'Clancy,  M’Namara  Reagh, 
M Nam&ra  Finn,  M'Mahon,  O’He- 
kir,  M Gilten-agh,  MConsidin, 
O'Gorman,  M'Gorman. 

Sligo 

Nagaabi 

O’Bim,  O’Flanegan,  King,  M'Dcr- 
nvot,  O'Conor  Don,  O'Donellan, 
Croflon,  O'llanly,  O'Flyn,  M Da- 
vid, Burke. 

O'Conor  Sligo,  O’Dowd,  M’Firhis, 
O'Hara,  O'Bean.  M'Donogh. 
O'Gara. 

Cork 


Kerry 


Limerick 


Juverniib  Fitzgerald,  Meagh,  Barry,  Condon, 
Coriondl  McCarthy,  Gibbon,  M Donngh, 

Vodii*  Roche,  Nagle,  O Donohoe, 

O'Keefe,  O'Lyons,  Baine,  Copin- 
ger,  Gold,  O'Calaghan,  O'Hely, 
O'Hcunesy,  O'Riordan,  O'Daly, 
Boylr,  Carcw,  Barry,  Water", 
Skyddy,  Slack  pole,  Archdiaenn, 

Sandfield,  Galwey,  O 'Kearney, 
O'Leary,  O’Crowly,  M'Carthy 
Reagh,  O'llea,  O'Mahony,  O’Dria- 
coll,  O'Sullivan,  OfDonovan, 
Barry. 


Duellabri4  O'Connor  Kerry,  Blcnerhaaaet, 

Juvernii  Crosby,  Fitxmaurice,  Denny,  Fitz- 

geraltf,  MTllliott,  Tranl,  Rice, 
Browne,  O'Doneghoe,  Conway, 
O’Falvy,  M'Carty  More,  M'Gilli- 
cuddy,  O'Sullivan  More,  O'Ma- 
hown 


Cnriondi  O'Brien,  O’Hurly,  O'Grndv.  De 

Duellabri  Lacey,  Arthur,  Roche,  (VQuin, 

Fanning.  Corny n.  Browne,  Creagh, 
Stritch,  Jlarrofd.  M'Mahon.  Nash, 
Purcel,  O'Casey,  Fitzgerald, 
O’Haiinan,  O Sean lan,  Aylmer, 
M’Sheehy,  While,  Morony,  Sara- 
field,  MEnery,  O' Gorman. 


Tipperary  Darini  M'Egan,  O'Kennedy.  O'Hogan.  Ma- 

Coriondi  gralh,  O’Brien  O MuIrian,  O'Hick- 

ey, O’Meagher.  O'Carrol.  Parcel, 
O'Fogarty.  Matthrwn,  Butler.  Eve- 
rard.  O'Dwyer,  Burkr,  Woullc, 
O’llcffernan,  Cantwell  O’Kearny, 
Tobin,  Mandeville,  Fitzgerald, 
Fitzgihbon. 


• Darni.  (Ed.  Merc  )—  Darnt,  Darnii,  or  Darini.  (Martiniere.) — P. 
b Not  in  Eo.  Merc.  Qu.  Uterni. — Ptolemy  place*  the  Utemi  on  the 
eouthern  conat  of  the  island.  In  a MS.  quoted  by  Ortelius,  the  reading 
is  Juhemi.  In  other*,  th*  name  isJuemit  (Martiniere.) — I . 


No.  IV. 

Heights  of  the  Principal  Mountains. 


Macgillieuddy'a  Recks,  Kerry, 

Lugnaouilla,  ....  Wicklow, 3070 

Sliere  Donard,  . . . Down, 2E09 

Muilrra, Mayo 2733 

Mangcrton, Kerry, 2093 

Cruagh  Patrick,  . . . Mayo, 2660 

Nephin Mayo 2630 

Kippure-hcad,  ....  Wicklow, 2527 

Comade  rry, W’icklow, 2268 

Arragh,  ......  Donegal 

Great  Sugar-loaf,  . . . Wicklow, 2004 


No.  V. 


Islands  on  the  Coast  qf  Ireland. 


Province. 

Total  number 
of  Islands. 

Number  of  la- 
liabited  Island*. 

Population 

I minster, 

6 

1 

34 

Ulster, 

40 

27 

4,546 

Munster, 

70 

50 

22.H27 

Connaught, 

80 

60 

15,502 

196 

138 

42<m 

• Vodl®.  (F.d.  Merc 

)-P. 

4 Not  in  Eu.  Merc. 

Qu.  Vellabri.' 

— Velabori  or  Vellabori 

; a Greek 

MS.  Oi'iiUa|too<  j some  Larin  copies,  Vellagori.  (Martiniere.)— P. 

• Autlni  (fid.  Merc.  Tezt.  Ind.  Gen.)  Auteri  (Id.  Ind.  Eur.) — P. 
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No.  vr. 

Table  of  the  Population  ef  Ireland  in  the  Years  181*2,  1821,  etnd  1831. 


COUNTIES. 

mu. 

MSI. 

1831. 

T<rtal 

liKTeaM. 

Cirlow  . 

GOfiOH 

78,052 

61,576 

12,010 

Dublin  . . 

2*7.057 

335,8)2 

380,004 

90,637 

Kildare  . 

So. 133 

004)05 

108,401 

23>C8 

Kilkenny 
King's  . . 

155.664 

181  >46 

103,024 

37.360 

113.266 

131,0*8 

144.020 

no, 763 

Longford 

95,9*7 

107 4*70 

112.301 

16,474 

Louth  . . 

lii.Mll 

110,12 3 

1 25,533 

20,422 

Meath  . . 

142,470 

150,183 

177,023 

31,5-14 

Queen's 

llU.«o7 

131.275 

145-43 

21  .*>*■ 

West  Meath 

128.810 

118,101 

30.161 

IVexfonl 

100,000 

1 70.KKJ 

182.001 

22.001 

Wicklow  . 

83,100 

110,767 

122,301 

39,102 

Leinster 

. . . 

1,523,159 

1,757,402 

1 27,06? 

404,-0- 

Antrim  . . 

2374584 

270,8-3 

323,306 

85,622 

Armagh 

121.4181 

107.427 

220 ,051 

99,152 

Cavan 

164,000 

105,070 

228,050 

64,050 

Donegal 

212,100 

248,270 

20*,10l 

86, (KU 

Down 

2-7. 21  «i 

325.410 

372,571 

€5,281 

Fermanagh 

mm 

130,1*1  *7 

1 19,533 

>;u*.5 

Londonderry 

1*15,1-1 

103,-00 

222.416 

36,235 

Monaghan 

110,433 

174,(507 

1 95,532 

55,(rn 

Tyrone  . . 

950,746 

201, -tin 

362,943 

52,107 

Ulster  . . 

1 ,711 ,183 

1,008,40-1 

2,203,128 

5-1,1*45 

Clan;  . . 

ItSOjMCt 

208,080 

258,262 

97 ,650 

Cork 

7.10,444 

-ii7,:u;«; 

310,036 

Kerry 

178.622 

210,1*5 

210,080 

11.36? 

Limerick 

10*2.405 

277,477 

360,080 

137.615 

Tipperary 

200,531 

346,81 -6 

462,51*8 

112,067 

Waterford 

114,024 

ivy'-ai 

176,-08 

31 ,074 

Monster 

1/, 25, 475 

1,035,012 

3,14*5,10:) 

639,718 

Galway 

269/100 

337,374 

427,407 

141,303 

158,407 

47,208 

Leitrim 

94,0110 

121,785 

COUNTIES. 

Mia 

IMI. 

183). 

Total 

Increase. 

Mayo  .....  1 
Kosconunon  . . . 



237,371 

15-.110 

110,265 

293,1 12 
208,720 
146.220 

367,956 

239.903 

17I/.0- 

, M.710 

5243 

CoNNACGHT  . . . 

1,110,229 

470,2)6 

SUMMARY. 

Leinster  .... 
Ulster  ..... 
Munster  .... 
Connaught  . . . 

1,523,150 
1,711,183 
1,525,175 
-77.— 1 1 

1 ,757,402 

1 ,998.4**4 

1,935,612 

1,1  iom 

1,!  27 .967 
2203,128 
2,165,103 

1 ,34.-077 

404.-8 

M'.7h 

4702*. 

Ireland  . . . . | 

5,637,658 

6.801  >27 

1 7,734,3G5  | “J,0!  6,5)7 

The  population  of  the  following  cities  and  town*  is  included  ia  ihf 
preceding  table  in  the  total  content*  of  the  countie*  to  which  lift 
respectively  hi  lnng,  but  it  is  nut  particularly  specified  in  the«> 
m-ration  of  181*2.  In  those  of  1821  and  1831,  the  amount*  arc  as 
follow  : — 


ernf  m TOWN. 

COCNTT. 

i«n. 

!*3L 

InrnsM  h Ita«  rl-n 

Dublin  City  . . 

Dublin 

1*5.88 1 

203,052 

Incrrue, 

17,771 

Kilkenny  City 

Kilkenny 

23,230 

23.741 

Do 

£11 

Drogheda  Town  . 

Louth 

1*,1W 

17^65 

Decrease, 

75) 

Carnrkfergu*  Town 

Antrim 

8,023 

8,(?.«8 

Increase, 

€76 

Cork  City  . . . 

Cork 

100,658 

107.007 

Do. 

(3» 

Limerick  City  . . 

Limerick 

50,0-15 

60,575 

Do. 

7£» 

Waterford  City  . 

Waterford 

28.(570 

28.821 

Do. 

Iti 

Galway  Town  . . 

Galway 

27,775 

33,120 

Do. 

3343 

No.  VII. 

Population  of  the  Cities  and  Towns  in  Ireland  of  1000  Souls  and  upwards. 
*/  The  County  Town*  arc  printed  in  Capitals. 


LEINSTER. 


ULSTER. 


MUNSTER. 


CONNAUGIIT. 


Cf, wards  of  100,000  Inhabitants. 


Demi*,  Dull.  . . . 203,752  | 


| Com,  Cork,  ....  107,041  | 


From  100,000  to  10,000. 


Kilkenny,  Kilk.  . 
Drofflirda,  Lou. 
Athlone,  Hose  West. 
WuroiD,  Werf,  . 
Dundalk,  l.rm. 


. . 23.741 

Belfast.  •• Intr 

53,2**7 

Ltwtrick,  Ijm.  . . 

. 65.092 

. . 17,365 

Londonderry,  L.derry, . 

13,251 

Waterford,  Water.  . 

. 2-, -21 

. . 11,302 
. . 10/573 
. . 10,078 

Ncwty,  Dorrn.  . . . . 

13,134 

Cl-nuur,,  'rip.  , . . 
Band  on,  Cork,  . . . 

. 17,838 
. 12,617 

Guirir,  Oalw.  ■ ■ • 
Sligo,  


From  10,000  to  8000. 


Carlow,  Carl.  . . 

. . 9,114 

Arm  anti,  .'im.  . . 

. 9,180 

Carrirk  on  Suir,  Tip.  . 

- 9.696 

CARRirarzRoc*,  Jnt.  . 

. 8,608 

Youghal,  Cork,  . . . 

. 9.608 

Tralee,  her.  . . . 

. 0/852 

Ncnagh,  Tip 

. 8,446 

33.121 

154® 
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t.EINSTER.  ULSTER.  MUNSTER. 


Parsonstown,  King’s,  . . 6/94 
Tollamore.  King's,  . . . 6,349 
Callan , KUk 6,111 


From  8000  to  6000. 


Killarney,  Ker 7,010 

Ennis,  Cfa.  .....  7,711 
K inside,  Cork,  ....  7,31*2 
TJiuflfK,  Tip.  .....  7,0*-] 
Ferrnoy,  Cork,  ....  0^6 

Tipperary,  Tip 6,072 

Castic  I,  Tin 6/71 

Cove,  Corn, 6.1166 

Dungnrvwi,  list.  . . . 6/19 


From  6000  lo  -1000. 


Enniscorthv,  Wtz.  , . 

. 5/55 

Strahane,  Tar.  . . . 

5,457 

Rnscrra,  Tip.  . . . 

. 5/12 

Kingstown.  Dubl.  , . 

. 5,736 

Diillynianmtt,  Dmm. 

5,168 

Mallow,  Cork , . . 

. 6/39 

New  Rons.  Wes.  . . . 

. 5,011 

EnniskIi.lkn,  Ferm. 

5/70 

Ratlikeale,  Um.  . . 

. 4/72 

Mountm*  llick,  tyut. 

. 4/77 

I.istuim,  .int 

5/18 

Charleville,  Cork,  . 

. 4.706 

Athv,  KUd 

. 4.4»4 

Dowse atrick,  Dovn. 

4.781 

SUibbereen,  Cork , . 

. 4.l:t0 

Natan,  Men 

. 4,416 

Newtown  Ardes,  Down. 

4,442 

Dingle,  Kerry , . . 

. 4/57 

LoNcroRp,  hmg.  . . 

Kells.  Meo 

Mcllinuab,  West.  . . 

. 4,354 
. 4;t*i 
. 4,21*3 

Ballymena,  .‘Ini.  . . . 

4,063 

Buntry,  Cork,  . . 

. 4,276 

From  4000  lo  3000. 


Arhee.  Utu 

. 3,075 

Monahiian,  Mon.  . . 

. 3/48 

Kilnisli,  Cla 

. 3/06 

N i as,  KUd 

. 3,811.8 

Hall V'liaiimm.  Don. 

. 3.775 

Cloghnakilty,  Cork, 

. 3.HI7 

Bray,  Wick 

. 3,056 

Coleraine,  Lond.  . . 

. 3.774 

.Mi trh  latown,  Cork,  . 

. 3/45 

Trim,  Men 

MARrnonnrc.ii,  Que.  . 
Portarlin^ton,  Que.  . . 

Gorry,  net 

Balbriggen,  Dubl. 

. 3/ri 
. 3,8911 
. 3,091 
. 3.<M4 
. 3,016 

Dungannon,  Tyr.  . . 

. 3/15 

Caliir,  Tip 

Fetliard,  Tip 

. 3.408 
. 3,400 

Thmniulown.  hi  Ik.  . . . 2,871 

Raiue)i>*r,  K'i'a; 2,011 

Mouutrnth.  Ow. ....  2/93 

Skerries,  DnU 2/56 

Swords,  />uW.  ....  2/37 

Wicklow,  l fide.  . . . 2.472 
Cwtli*cmm*r,  Kilk.  . . . 2.430 

Fn-stdurd.  Kilk 2,175 

Rush,  Du« 2,144 

Gratae,  KUk 2,130 

Grauard.  Long 2,058 

May noolh,  KUd 2,053 

Rla’ckrock.  Dubl.  . . . 2.050 

LrighUn  Bridge,  Carl.  . 2,033 
Arldow,  Wick 2,002 


From  3 


Donaghsdee,  Doirn.  . . 2,080 
CarrickmacroM,  Mon.  . . 2,070 

Cavan,  Car 2.031 

Cookstown,  Tyr.  . . . 2.8*<1 

1 , ur gnn , .letn 2,842 

Rancor,  Dmtu 2,741 

Antrim,  Ant 2.655 

Banbridgr,  Dovn.  . . . 2.400 
Newtown  l.imarsdy,  Jjmd.  2.428 

Clones,  .1/on 2.3-1 

Billjrimncj,  Ant.  . . . 2.222 

Os ac h.  Tor .2511 

Portaferry,  Horen.  . . . 2.203 

Coolrhill,  Can 2,176 

LrUerkcnny,  Don.  . . . 2,100 
Belturbet,  Car.  ....  2,026 
RttUifriland,  Doirn.  . . . 2,001 


to  2000. 

Tallnw.  Wti 

2/98 

Temphuuore,  Tip.  . . 

2W, 

Newcastle,  Um.  . . . 

2 .18  id 

Limitorr,  Wat.  . . . 
Dumnnnwnv,  Corir, 

2,-94 

2.738 

Cairickbeg.  HW.  . . 

2.704 

Doneraile,  Cork.  . . 

2.052 

Cap(MH|uin,  Wat. 

2.2KI 

I.istowel,  her.  ... 

2/-9 

Cloyne,  f'ork,  . . \ 

9/97 

Tramorr,  lint.  . . 

2.224 

Passage*  West,  Cork, 

2.131 

Macroom,  Cork,  . . . 

2,t»5d 

From  2000  to  1000. 


Ranelagb,  Dubt 1,088 

Kilbeggan,  West.  . . . 1,985 

Gringo.  Oar 1,976 

A th boy,  JHea 1,959 

Tallow.  Carl 1/29 

Billynnkill,  Qu*.  . . . 1.027 

Stradbally,  Q« 1,799 

Monte,  / rest. 1,785 

Kildare,  Kitd 1,753 

KUcock,  KUd 1,730 

Haiti nf las*.  Wick.  . . . 1.660 

Celbriage.  KUd 1/45 

Chapel  iza«l.  Dubl.  . . . 1,032 
BaJlyregget,  Kilk.  . . . 1.629 
Castle  pollard,  West.  . . 1,618 
Ralhminc*,  Dubl.  . . . l.liOO 
Ralhfarnhnm.  Dubt.  . . 1/72 
Oldrasdr,  Mta 1(831 

Philii**town,  King.  . . 1,454 
Monaatrrrvcn,  KUd ■ . ■ 1.441 
Newtownbarry,  Wet.  . . 1,430 


Uallibay,  Mon 14*47 

Dromore,  Doirn 1/42 

Wanrnspoint.  Dovn.  . . 1,856 
Caatk-bnncy.  Mon.  . . . 1.828 

Rome! ton,  Don 1,783 

Aughnacloy,  Tyr.  . . . 1,742 
Newton  Stewart,  Tyr.  . . 1,737 

Fintonn,  Tyr 1,714 

BallycWle,  Ant 1,683 

Kingscourt,  Car.  . . . 1,616 
Portadown,  vfriw.  . . . 1,591 
Tumk-raffrv,  .irm.  . . . 1,559 
Lunc,  Old,  .ini  . . 1,551 

Hillsborongh,  Doirn . . . 1,453 

Maghcratelt,  Lond.  . . . 1,436 

Knphoe,  Don 1 .408 

Comber,  Dovn* 1 ,377 

Ilo|y wood,  Doten.  . . . 1,288 

Kilrea,  Lond 1.215 

Ardglasa,  Down.  . . . 1,162 

Dungiren,  Lond.  . . . 1,162 


Kilworth,  Cork,  ....  1/63 

Middleton,  Cork , . . . 1/46 

Millstreet,  Cork , . . . 1.935 

Clogheen,  Tip I/2S 

Abbey-side,  Wat 1 ,859 

Brofl,  Um 1,772 

Kilfinane,  Um 1,752 

Ballinparry,  Um.  . 1.685 

Rathenrmuck,  Cork , , 1,656 

PostlKW,  Wat.  1,618 

Kdlenaule,  Tip.  ...  l/»78 

Castle-island,  AVr.  . . . 1/69 
Butte vant,  Cork , . . . 1/36 

Rossrarbery,  Cork,  . . . 1/22 

Askevbm,  Um 1/15 

Sixiirdebridj^,  Cla.  . . 1,491 
Newmarket,  CorA,  . . . 1,437 
Knnistyinon,  Cla.  . . . 1,430 

Milltown.  Aer 1.427 

Killaloe,  Cla 1,411 

Kanturk,  Cor 1,349 


CONNAUGHT. 


CasTi  rBAB,  May,  . . . 6/73 
Loughrra,  (Jalw.  , . , 6/65 


Rallina,  Mayo,  ....  5/10 
BalUfMMM,  Uahc.  . , . 4/15 
Tuam,  Hah e.  .....  4/71 
Westport,  Mayo,  . . . 4,418 


Gort,  GnJte.  . . 

Boyle,  Kosr.  . , 
Roscommon,  Hose. 


3,627 

3.4:t3 

3/96 


Ram.ivrobi-,  Mayo,  . . 2/75 
Ardnaree,  SU 2,479 


Errweurt,  Gahr.  . . . 1,789 

Mohill,  Leii 1.606 

Strnkmtnwn,  Rose.  ...  1 .518 

Elphia,  Rate 1/07 

Crooiiialina,  .Haw,  . . . 1,481 
(”nre,  Mayo,  1,476 

Garrick  on  Shannon,  Lrit.  1.428 
Mnnorhamilton,  Ltit ■ , . 1,348 

Atlienrv,  finite 1,319 

Clitdcn.  Gtht 1/57 

Newport,  Mayo,  ....  1/35 
Rallyhadem-n,  Mayo,  . , 1,147 

Killnln,  Muyo,  ....  1,125 

1'ortnmna,  fialw.  . . . 1,122 

| lead  lord,  (ialw.  . . . 1,026 

Foxlbrd,  Mayo,  ....  1 ,024 
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EUROPE. 


LEINSTER 

Ballycollinbeg.  Qv e.  . . 1,381 
Castletiermot,  Kild.  . . 1,375 
Urlingford,  Kiik.  . , . 1,366 

Cartingford,  La  it.  . . . 1,319 
Bagnafstowu.  Carl.  . . . 1,315 

Clontarf,  DM 1,300 

Durrow,  KUk 1,298 

Shmrone,  King's.  . . . 1,287 
Ettentlerry,  King's.  . . . 1,2h3 

Lucan,  Duhl 1 ,*229 

Duleok  ,Mm 1,217 

Clan  e,Kitd 1,21G 

Rathdovrncy.  One.  . . . 1,214 

Rathangnn.  Kild . . . . 1,165 

LeixJip,  Kild 1,159 

CoDon,  Law 1,153 

Clara,  King's 1,149 

Frankfort,  King's.  . . . 1,112 

Taghmnn,  Wax 1,165 

Harold'*  Cross,  Ihthl.  . . 1,101 

Ballytnahon.  Long.  . . . 1 ,08 1 

Bath  drum,  Wick.  , . . 1,054 
Prosperous,  Kild.  . . . 1,038 
Abbryleix,  <?we.  ....  1,009 

Bajdoyle,  DM 1,009 

Oowran,  Kilk 1,009 

Cdgeworthstown,  Long.  1,001 


ULSTER- 


Maghera,  Ismd 1,154 

KilRkagh,  Down.  . . . 1,147 
Killishandra,  Cat.  . . . 1,137 

Lirroan,  Don 1,096 

BailD' borough,  Cat.  . . 1,085 

Caledon.  Tyr 1,079 

Larne,  New,  Ant.  . . . 1,064 

Buncrana,  Dm 1,059 

Suiritfield,  Down.  . . . 1,056 
Irvinestown,  Ferm.  . . 1,047 
Markctliill,  Arm.  . . ■ 1,043 
Kilkeel,  Down.  ....  1,039 

Moneymore,  Land.  . . 1,025 

RamlaJstown,  .in  . 1,025 

Newtown  Hamilton,  Arm  1 ,020 

Slewarlstown,  Tyr.  . . 1,010 


MUNSTER- 


Burrisoleigh,  Tip.  . . . 1,340 
Caslleconnel,  Ltm.  . . . 1,312 
Ballylongford,  Ksr. . . . 1,300 
Crootn,  um.  .....  1^1)8 
Kilmaltock,  Ltm,  . . . 1,213 

Cabcrsirren,  Ker.  . . . 1,192 
Burri*okanr,  Tip.  . . . 1,185 

Mullinahonr,  Tip.  . . , 1,175 

Hospital,  Um 1,131 

Abbey,  Tip 1,123 

Newmarket  on  Fergus,  Cla.  1,118 
Gian  worth,  Cork,  . . . 1,098 

Caatlrtnwnmcke,  Cork,  . 1,096 
Ketunarr,  Ker.  ....  1,072 

Doogli,  Cla 1 ,051 

Glynn,  Ltm 1,030 

Clare,  Cla 1,021 


CONNAUGHT. 


Summary  of  the  preceding  Table  of  the  Population  of  Cities  and  Totems  in  Ireland . 


PruT  luces. 

Upward* 

of 

100,000. 

100,000 

ll> 

10,4*10. 

10,000 

Ut 

H,0». 

0,000 

to 

ft, 000. 

A, 000 
to 

1,000. 

4,000 

IO 

*4,000. 

3,000 

to 

■2,000. 

2,000 

to 

1,000. 

Total 
Number 
of  Town*, 

Leinster, 

1 

5 

1 

3 

9 

8 

15 

48 

90 

Ulster, 

0 

3 

2 

0 

7 

4 

17 

37 

70 

Munster, 

1 

4 

4 

9 

7 

5 

13 

38 

81 

Connaught, 

0 

*2 

0 

2 

4 

3 

2 

16 

29 

Ireland, 

2 

14 

7 

14 

27 

20 

47 

139 

270 

No.  VIII. 

EDUCATION. 


Member  of  Children  receiving  Education  in  Ireland , in  the  Year  1824. 


Province*. 

ilstnMithril 
Cliurc  h. 

Pw«hy 

terlmi-, 

Ocher 

I>is*rr»trrs. 

Roman 

Tal  hot  Irs. 

Heel  m* 
*t«*ciAe<l. 

Total. 

Ulster, 

I minster, 
Munster, 
Connaught, 

34,072. 

30,407 

17.297 

9,293 

43,667 

559 

136 

204 

2,626 

485 

456 

112 

58,164 

126.591 

171,574 

64,514 

2,531 

2.909 

1,450 

750 

3 a. 

fill 

Total, 

92,049 

44,666 

3,678 

421 ,023 

7,648 

56H.964 

No.  IX. 

.Xtimber  of  Teachers  in  Schools  in  1824. 


Province*. 

ImlaMtahr.! 

Church. 

rresliylerutis 
snd  other 

IlMMMISCS. 

Human 

Catholics. 

Bed  not 
staled. 

Total. 

Ulster, 

Leinster, 

Munster, 

Connaught, 

TJm 

1,128 

507 

280 

938 

65 

46 

10 

”1^15“ 

2,612 

2,913 

1,293 

27 

25 

17 

6 

3^540 
3,830 
3,572 
1,58 H 

Total, 

3jlW6 

1 ,058 

8,300 

74 

12,530 

No.  X. 

Total  Amount  of  Grants  of  Public  Money  for  the  Purposes  of 
Education. 


Charter  School*, £1,1 05 £09  0 0 

Foundling  Hospital,  . . 820,005  3 4 

Association  for  discountenancing  Vice, 101,991  18  6 

Kildare  Place  Society, 170,566  0 0 

Lord-Lieutenant's  Fund, 40,996  0 0 

Maynooth  College, 271,669  18  6 

: Belfast  Institution,  ............  4.155  0 0 

i Cork  Institution,  43,710  0 0 

Hibernian  School,  240,356  1 $ 

Marine  Society, 64,262  10  9 

Female  Orphan  School  ...........  50,414  10  9 


£2,914440  3 4 


No.  XI. 


Table  of  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  Ireland  from  the  W 1792 
to  1830. 


I- — From  the  Commencement  of  the  War  with  France  to  the  Union. 


Year 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

l>ebt  Incurred  by  the 
cxcesaor  expendnor* 
above  the  rev«uttc. 

17!  Kl 

1,162,588 

1 ,296,061 

133,473 

1794 

955,030 

1,462.415 

507.385 

1796 

1.119,190 

1,378,908 

189,718 

179G 

1,487,412 

2,799,593 

1,312,181 

177 

1.891,179 

3,420,373 

lJaBB04 

1798 

1,613,015 

4.941,944 

UK  i.  • k IBB | 

17!  *9 

2,137,543 

6387,787 

4,750,244 

1800 

2,732,053 

7.110,537 

<^77^84 
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TabU  of  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  Ireland,  tfc.  (Continued.) 
II, — From  the  l otion  to  the  Termination  of  the  War  Kith  France. 


Debt  incurred  b?  the 

Tear. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

esewu  of  expenditure 
above  the  revenue. 

1801 

2.545,715 

7,709,989 

8,021,511 

5,154,372 

1*0 

2.490J978 

5,530,033 

18!  El 

3,128.093 

7,184,522 

4,059,429 

4351.351 

1801 

2.745*768 

7,097,123 

8,889/885 

1806 

3,185,450 

5,703,435 

1809 

3/218,774 

7,828,553 

4,609,729 

1807 

3,555.010 

7,768/11$ 

4,101 ,915 

1608 

4 .179/03 

7,700,531 

3,520,008 

180*1 

8*594/390 

4,293,419 

1810 

4/137.583 

9,948,236 

5,920/155 

1811 

3,413,4.'/) 

IM,H23,800 

7,410350 

1«12 

3/129.109 

11,325/193 

7,31  *5.987 

1813 

4.914,037 

11,914/124 

9,999.987 

1814 

4,820,511 

12,239,093 

7,416,492 

1815 

5/&7*5rtl 

Hjaww 

8348*830 

III. — From  the  termination  of  the 

War  with  France  to  the  present  Time. 

Tear. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Debt  incurred  by  the 
e icon  nT  r j pend  Hare 

above  the  revenue. 

lffltf 

6,457,943 

18, 155, 729 

12,697,787 

1817 

4394*630 

4,364,810 

13.452,479 

9/118,551 

9*005/49 

1818 

1,533,735 

1810 

4 ,577  /£?0 

41*81,148 

0,409,693 

1830 

4.250/H0 

9.447,085 

2 J 99,705 

1831 

3,505,445 

5,495,714 

5*853*023 

2*800,298 

1823 

3/109/123 

1 *853,700 

1883 

3,605,973 

2,098,593 

1824 

3,199,128 

37Cb>,489 

0,637,358 

3,595/190 

3,700/246 

0,010,150 

1830 

3/124.799 

4,082,719 

0,457/*20 

1837 

3,022*593 

4,064  371 

1.462378 

1838 

3*962341 

3,703,807 

o,osi 

Exceee  of  revenue 
above  rxpenduure. 

1839 

3,961,432 

3,645.779 

0315.953 

1830 

3,855,595 

3,622/170 

0344/05 

No.  XIII. 


Slate  of  the  Croat-  Channel  Trade  since  the  Union. 

Tbs  amount*  nr*  p?*n  in  official  values,  which,  though  they  affwv 
mo  criterion  as  to  prwent  prices,  inasmuch  a*  for  the  last  eleven  years 
the  real  values,  which  had  previously  exceeded  the  official  by  several 
millions  per  annum,  have  rapidly  decreased  and  come  below  it,  yet 
they  serve  to  show  tho  increase  and  decrease  in  quantity. 


Elpart*  to  Great  Britain.  Import*  from  all  parts. 


1801 

£3,270350 

12 

0 

■£1.021344 

1G 

5 

1905 

4,0*  *7,717 

1 

7 

5,2!  M ,997 

4 

11 

1609 

5315357 

5 

1 

5.6*16.621 

18 

10 

1613 

9.746353 

12 

10  ' 

7,797389 

n 

0 

1617 

4,722,759 

0 

3 

6,94533 

3 

9 

1821 

6,338.936 

4 

G 

6,407,427 

15 

9 

lcM5 

7,046,939 

6 

G 

8*599,765 

8 

11 

No.  XIV. 


Quantities  qf  the  Articles  named  underneath  imported  into  Ireland  in 
the  Year « specified  in  the  Time. 


Tea. 

Tobacco. 

Brandy  4 
Gf nrva. 

Rum. 

Wloe. 

8u*ar. 

Coffee 

lb*. 

lb*. 

*»»*- 

fnU. 

f*1*. 

ewt*. 

lb*. 

1767 

1 ,560.325 

1/77379 

360/)!H; 

905.-52 

1 .41*7379 

259.9 

12330 

171*7 

2,492354 

6,445355 

744 

72.120 

312312 

231 .233 

132,755 

1607 

3,555,12!) 

4331,049 

16,660 

251,449 

1 ,903,27.- 

3i  3)396 

72374 

1617 

3,141,035 

4,778.4!i9 

73>6 

36/123 

571316, 

336.415 

513348 

1-27 

3,K"7,955 

4.011.172 

11,015 

273-8 

!»£i,t«9 

319.739 

>65.739 

1,-28 

4.01320* 

11,735 

23*660 

1,017.177 

3153*2 

5!3.;t69 

18-29 

4.124*742 

12*449 

25314 

335,0111 

:«-3li9 

559/155 

No.  XII. 


No.  XV. 


Trade  of  Ireland  xrith  Grtat  Britain. 


Inward*. 

Outward*. 

In  0»e  Year 

8hij». 

Ton*. 

1 6blp*. 

Tea*. 

1801 

6*916 

582,003 

1606 

9,1*75 

596,720 

6300 

509,790 

1809  i 

7.011 

591)387 

7/)4t 

6003*18 

1813 

9/KK* 

773.269 

8390 

718351 

1817 

10,142 

8453(» 

9,169 

770347 

1921 

9/624 

844/197 

9,440 

619/W8 

IrtfT* 

1134*2 

984.754 

6,922 

741.182 

le£29 

13*878 

1392/ Ml 

8/122 

909,158 

Trade  <f  Ireland  with  Foreign  Parts. 


Exportation  of  Cattle  to  Liverpool. 


One  year,  to 

Cattle. 

Calve*. 

trheep. 

Pis*. 

norm*.  Mule*. 

June,  1828. 

33,104 

3.673 

133397 

107/199 

1114 

331 

June,  1629. 

49.974 

G,780 

125.197 

155319 

695 

329 

Dec.  1629. 

32710 

15/49 

91,589 

82391 

208 

161 

Total  24  year*. 

115,954 

2**307 

350/153 

344  /MG 

1987 

821 

No.  XVI. 


Inward*. 

Outward*. 

In  the  Year 

8hlp*. 

Ton*. 

Bhip*. 

Ton*. 

1601 

874 

129339 

1605 

1/Kr> 

155,742 

629 

139/>27 

1809 

853 

115359 

*m 

103,212 

1H|3 

829 

125,895 

980 

171319 

1617 

746 

108,753 

723 

119,973 

1821 

HOC) 

116338 

621 

90.718 

1825 

1,119 

lrt»/‘*d> 

797 

139,991 

1829 

1,093 

178/«6 

723 

133303 

TabU  of  the  Member  and  State  of  the  Parishes  and  Benefices  in 
Ireland. 


Number  of  Parishes  in  Ireland,  . . . 
Number  of  Benefice*  with  cure  of  souls, 

Churches, * • • 

Benefices  without  churches,  - • • • 


OU8O0,  ....... 

Incumbents  resident,  ..... 

■ — non-resident,  or  absent, 


Unions, 
Glebe  h 


3450 

iaar» 

119a 

280 

517 

771 

703 

607 
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No.  XVII. 


Tabic  rxhihiting  the  j\umbrr  <f  Unions,  the  AVro&tr  of  Parishes  in  each,  and  their  Denominations 


Number  of  ParUhct  in  each  Union, 


Parliamentary  Union*,  .... 

Charter  Union*. 

Privjr  Council  Union*,  .... 

Episcopal  Union*, 

Immemorial  Union*, 

Total, 


2 

4 

1 

0 

& 

8 

•1 

3 

46 

34 

19 

12 

119 

51 

29 

16 

49 

34 

18 

13 

221 

131 

71 

44 

6 7 8 9 


3 0 0 0 

3 110 

7 2 4 1 

5 3 3 0 

_5  _5  0 t 1 

23  11  8 2 


10  11  13 


0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 1 

2 2 0 

1 0 0 

3 2 1 


Total  of 
Benefice*. 


10 

2f> 

126 

230 

126 

517 


Total  of 
PoWhw. 


38 

96 

440 

704 

421 

1701 


No.  XVIII. 

Table  showing  the  Stale  tf  the  Patronage  of  the  Irish  Church. 

Fariahe*. 


In  the  patronage  of  BUhora,  

the  Crown, 

Laymen, 

the  Univeraity 

Impropriate  without  Churche*  or  Incumbent*, 

Total,  


1398 

293 

307 

21 

95 

2168 


No.  XIX. 


Estimated  Valuta  of  the  several  Dior t set  of  Ireland,  and  the  .Vum- 
ber  rf  AtrtS  w each,  as  relumed  to  Parliament  in  1831. 


Armagh,  

Dublin, 

Cashel  and  Emly, 

Tuam, 

Ardagh,  united  with  Tuam,  and  1 
supposed  to  be  included  in  the  > 

return  thereof, J 

Clogber, 

Down  and  Connor, 

Dromore, 

Derry,  

Kilmore,  ......... 

Meath, 

Rnphoc. 

On*.-»ry, 

Leighlin  and  Fern* 

Kildare, 

Cork  and  Roes,  

Waterford  and  Lismore,  . . 

Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Agbadoe, 

Clovne,  . 

Kitfnlne  and  Kilfmora,  . . . 

Elphin, . . . 

Cion  ft?  rt  and  Kihnacdimgh,  . . 
Killala  and  Achonry,  . . . . 


£ 

Acre*. 

16,060 

63,270 

no  return 

15.048 

3/>00  and 

upward*. 

13,372 

S(543 

49,281 

no  return 

no  return 

9, COO 

27,070 

no  return 

no  return 

4*63 

no  return 

10,000  and 

upward*. 

JM.K10 

no  return 

47,:u;i 

5.815 

16,374 

5,379 

no  return 

3.000 

13,391 

5,000 

11.12*7 

no  return 

568 

3,000 

22.755 

6,000 

8jOOC 

2,916 

6,780 

2.0<M)  and 

upward*. 

16/ffl 

4,600 

1 1,081 

no  return 

31.017 

no  return 

6/x55 

no  return 

32.0-2 

489,141 

No.  XXI. 


Statement  of  the  Amount  of  Monies  deposited  in  the  Savings'  Banks 
of  Ireland  since  their  Establishment  under  the  Statute,  of  the  Sums 
annually  draten  out , and  of  the  Excess  or  Deficiency  thence  aris- 
ing in  each  1 ear. 

Lodged.  Drawn  out.  Difference. 


£ 

t. 

4. 

£ 

». 

d. 

£ 

». 

4. 

1621 

46,615 

7 

9 

25.200 

ft 

"t 

24,415 

7 

1822 

02,338 

9 

*4 

8,030 

15 

4 

74,357 

13 

ioJ 

1823 

123  4B0 

15 

4:; 

11,723 

1 

6 

1 1 1 ,507 

13  104 

175,2  2 

6 

3 

17,538 

9 

34 

157,753 

16 

H 

1825 

207,736 

9 

M 

35.047 

5 

H 

172,691 

3 

4 

1826 

156249 

4 

41 

87,085 

14 

2 

69,163 

10 

2* 

1827 

139,080 

0 

0 

164, 939  12 

H 

25*59 

12 

H 

1836 

254,400 

0 

0 

134,606  11 

9 

119,791 

8 

3 

1829 

31 1,600 

0 

0 

179,002 

2 

0 

132/i97 

18 

0 

1830 

213,020 

0 

0 

221,769 

19 

9 

8,749 

19 

9 

No.  XXII. 


Statement  of  the  Length,  Rate  of  Lockage,  and  Cost  of  Execution 
of  the  several  Canals  in  Ireland. 


Nome. 

Length. 

Mild. 

Grand  Canal, 

100 

Royal  Canal, 
Limerick  Navigation, 

72 

12 

Harrow  Navigation, 

34 

Boyne  Navigation, 

154 

Newry  Navigation, 

27 

Lagan  Navigation, 

22 

"2824 

H*i«  of 
lockage. 

Cost  per 
mile. 

Total  cast. 

Feet- 

£ 

£ 

a 

18,610 

19.749 

i/ttijms 

1,421/64 

* 

10,296 

1£L560 

6 

7^20 

356,503 

lii 

7,463 

115,677 

2,804 

75,730 

<3 

4,363 

96,000 

3,949,431 

No.  XX. 

State  of  Crime  during  eight  Years  ending  1829. 


('oasniuUI*.  Conrlrtkms.  *^*trnc*d.  Executed. 


1*22 

14.894 

7572 

311 

101 

1823 

14,632 

7,285 

241 

61 

1-24 

15,258 

7.743 

295 

<50 

1825 

15/15 

8,571 

181 

18 

1696 

16,318 

8,716 

2-1 

34 

1-27 

10/131 

10.207 

346 

37 

1-28 

14,683 

9.269 

211 

21 

1829 

15/171 

9.449 

224 

38 

Total, 

124,602 

68/42 

2,120 

370 

No.  XXIll. 

PuWtc  Conveyances. 


1600. 

1620. 

1829. 

5 

1 

. 

j 

i 

- 

i 

i 

A 

if 

■ 0 

H 

Is 

Cm  W 

So 

si 

sc- 

Jl 

i * 
h 

11 

!?  it 

5.0  O *■ 

II 

Dublin, 

4 

8 

0 

151 

11 

an 

0 

389 

13 

22 

12 

612 

J1H  fait. 

1 

0 

0 

5 

4 

4 

2 

126 

4 

6 

4 

179 

Cork, 

1 

0 

o 

5 

4 

3 

0 

«1 

6 

4 

0 

113 

I.imerick, 

1 

0 

0 

5 

2 

3 

1 

58 

4 

3 

1 

94 

Derry, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

2_ 

0 

0 

24 

7 

6 

0 

166 

22 

30 

3 

661 

'30 

35 

17  1097 
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FINANCE. 


INCOME  FOR  THE  YEARS 


Head*.  of  Income. 


CUSTOM  AND  EXCISE. 


C Foreign 

■V 


Spirits  < Rum 
f British 
Malt  .... 
Beer  .... 
Hop#  .... 
Wine  . . . 
Sugar  and  Molasses 
Tea 
Coffee 
Tobacco  and  Snuff 


Butter  . . 

Cheese  . . 

Currants  and  Raisins 

Corn 

Cotton  Wool  and 
Wool  imparted 

Silks 

Printed  Goods 
Hides  and  Skins  . 

Paper  

Soap 

Candlrs  and  Tallovr 
Coals,  Boa  borne  . 

Glass  . ... 

Bricks.  Tiles,  and  Slates 
Timber  . • . 
Auctions  . . . 

Excise  Licences 
Miscellaneous  duties,  > 
Customs  and  Excise  ) 


Sheep'* 


1828. 


i /season  10  n 

1/192,553  7 a 
f4,96MB5  7 Oil 
i4.fia3.113  13  34 
3/J50JH6  id-  34 1 

aoo^7w  is  o 

1,5*10,05!  6 1 
[3,133,148  14  5 
3,44*314  2 9| 
440,214  13  10 
18,798374  11  0 


1829. 


196,733  13  6 
112,040  0 11 
430,001  5 11 
193,250  12  8 


306,773 
345,978 
067,741 
474,391 
727.377 
1,212.002 
085,750 
935,91 1 
616334 
392,305 
1 ,480,490 
275,504 
845,100 
f‘2, 321 ,050 


£29,436,666  4 14. 


Total  of  Customs  and  Excise 
STAMPS. 

Deeds  and  other  Instruments 
Probates  and  Legacies  . . 

•—  : : 

Bills  of  Exchange,  Bankers’ 

Notes,  Ac 

Newspapers  and  Advertise* 

merits  

Stag*'  Coaches  .... 

Post- Horses 

Receipts 

Other  Stamp  Duties  . . 

ASSESSED  AND  LAND 
TAXES. 

I .and  Taxes  . . • • . 

Houses 

Windows  ...... 

Servants  

Horses 

Carriages 

Dogs . 

Other  Assessed  Taxes  . . 

Post  Office  

Crown  Lands 

Other  ordinary  Revenues 
and  Resources  .... 

Grand  Total 

YOL.  1L—NO0.  17*  fc  1*9. 


0 3 

1 2 

5 44 

ri 

6 5A 

f»  5 

14  10 
10  M 
0 0| 
4 
2 

19  841 


1,666,315 

(2,<M3/W0 

943^59 

745,710 


12/291,121  7 11 
£41^727,779  12  04I 


4 

0 

15  Hi 


<303/237  12  2 


501,526 

407/129 

230.858 

236,531 

531,272 


16  5 
10  10|j 
0 4 

6 6 
9 25] 


1210^27  17  104 
1,296,550  12  10 
1,164.010  13  74 
277,759  5 4| 
400,676  9 3 
352,478  16  9 
108,944  17  U|| 
279,221  10  0 


£7/117,600  7 114 


£ a.  d. 

1,519.572  8 7 
1,434,782  13  I 
1 ,783/151  2 1 
3^14/306  1 54 
3/155,453  13  114 
242.G50  0 104 
1.473,007  11  4 
5,009315  0 3 
5321,722  2 0 
490/151  9 1 
2,849,700  7 8 

£ s.  d. 

£28,084/025  11  104 

£ * d. 

1,480,507  8 7 
1,599,445  6 11 
5,185,574  4 94 
3,430,272  14  2 
2,345,122  10  84 
118/02  5 34 
1,524,177  18  3 
4/127.025  7 6 
3,387,097  18  94 
579,363  10  7 
2/9 24/264  13  11 

147/09  3 4 

102,752  3 8 

87,122  14  4 

54370  19  5 

3HH.1062  2 0 

420/817  0 3 

898,798  13  2 

790,109  17  8 

317,074  10  5 

402.274  11  11 

905/115  9 0 

209 /M7  7 3 

552/270  12  44 

570/888  15  04 

452,768  15  7 

255/278  3 10 

604,563  10  111 

(Ml, 610  1 4A 

1,152,245  11  lj 

1,251. 021  12  111 

652/(71  10  114 

002/M  4 18  >4 

983/919  9 21 

1.021362  5 11 

070.41*4  12  Df 

5073%)  18  11 

39H.145  14 

383386  5 74 

1 /CM  ,407  19  114 

1.319/233  9 11 

251,562  19  0j 

234364  2 11 

845/390  18  3j 

040,409  14  114 

1/998,009  2 4 

1371/223  8 34 

£40,069,903  10  5 


1,663.145  14  64 
{2,035,719  0 4 
290,897  6 64 
764389  0 IIJ 

593,405  1 14 

433/385  5 104 
426,472  1 3 
252,772  2 H 
225,996  2 6 
603,164  5 94| 


1/300,159  10  Ilf 
i,:m,327  10  !i 
1,103,760  17 
9B63&8  7 
405,670  1 
374,677  14 
183,060  8 
2^,175  2 


2/207/998  11  5 
448,792  17  7 

620,542  3 II 


£57,486,506  2 74 


11,975,967  18  6f 


1830. 


a.  d. 


- £37,507,703  14  1 


£7,285,976  1 74 


,1/681,427  1 04 
[2,084,432  15  3 
219,505  G 1 
7(50,031  3 114 

560,564  1 84 

013/148  2 21 
418J5W  6 94 
896/357  12  10 
223,000  6 2! 
516,710  18  $ 


5/206,392 

2,184/067 

465,481 


1 8 
2 4 
4 54| 


622/302  0 04 


£55,684302  0 1J| 


11336,718  18  7 


£39,344,402  12  8 


7340,083  14  6 


5/294,870  6 104 
2.212,200  5 64 
363,743  0 4 

376,805  0 6 


j £54 340,100  ♦ 4| 
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FINANCE  (Continued.)  — EXPENDITURE  FOR  THE  YEARS 


Heads  or  Expenditure. 


1828. 


1829. 


1630. 


REVENUE. 

Charges  of  Collection. 

ClUtona.  S £'Til  DfP"*”*?** 

( Preventive  service 

Total 

Excise 

Stamps  

Assessed  and  Land  Taxes 
Other  ordinary  Revenues,  (ex- 
eunt Post  Office)  .... 
Total  Revenue  .... 


1,184,978  4 7* 
»2i,940  5 Of 


1,448,318  9 
1 4226,403  6 
225,515  1 
dft)t812  6 li 

45,589  8 44 


14)81,034  17  0 


PUBLIC  DEBT. 

Interest  or  Permanent  Debt  . *254)32  782  11 

Actual  Payment  for  Terminable  ' 

Annuities 

Actual  Pavment  for  Life  Annui- 
ties, and  Annuities  for  terms 

of  Tears 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Bills 

Management 

Total  Debt  .... 


CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 
Civil  List. — 1st  Class,  Privy 
Purse : 4th  Class,  Trades- 
men's Bills ; 5th  Class,  Sala- 
ries of  the  Royal  Household 
Allowances  to  the  Junior 
Branches  of  the  Raj's!  Fami- 
ly, and  his  Royal  Highness 
Leopold  George  Frederick 
Prince  of  Coburg.  . . . 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland’i 

Establishment 

Salaries  and  other  Expense*  of 
Houses  of  Parliament  (includ- 
ing Printing) 

Civil  Departments  in  Great 
Britain,  exclusive  of  those  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ord- 
nance Estimates  .... 
Pensions  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund  and  Gross  Revrnur 
Ditto  on  the  Civil  List  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland 
Total  Civil  Government 

JUSTICE. 

Police  and  Criminal  Proseeu 
lions  ........ 

Courts  of  Justice  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  . 

§ f Convicts  at  Home  and 

| ) Abroad 

£ ^Convicts  New  South  Wales 
^Other  Expenses.  . . . 
Total  Justice . . , , 

DIPLOMATIC. 

Salaries  and  retired  Allowances 
of  Foreign  Ministers  . 

Ditto  Ditto  Consuls 
Civil  Contingencies,  No.  I,  2,  3, 

Diplomatic : 

Total  Diplomatic  ... 


650,851  13 
949,420  13 
275,877  16  10 


409,700  0 0 

248,500  0 0 
67,935  I 8 

123,094  17  6 

345,320  15  G|j 
2064218  3 II4I 
195,259  8 2 


187,361  19  9 
446,685  19  10 

155,763  12  9 
167,500  0 0 
634263  6 1 


236,960  0 0 
127,870  0 0 

63,191  13  7 


••  d. 


34225,638  12  04 


£ a. 

71 

1,100.060  8 101 

268,478  10 

31 

1,3604*28  19 

24 

14M04M8  12 

0 

193J779  13 

9 

207,183  2 

2 

20,162  10 

e* 

{25,318,866  10  7l| 
1,854,696  8 4 


{29,189,976  12  G| 


1,598,028  6 9 


1 ,000,592  18  C 


428,011  13  7 


826,402  13  10 
878,494  1 31  j 
275,143  7 If 


s.  d. 


3,118,102  17  6 


29,153,602  1 2 


409,700  0 0 

247,974  4 6|| 
674)35  1 8 

141,599  18  5 

328,706  0 H| 
204,370  7 9 
196,114  4 11 


426,898  16  2 
203,639  11  3 

146,925  18  3 
167,500  6 0 
60,704  12  8 


1,596,099  17  41 


224,950  0 0 
119,470  0 0 


59,118  5 2 


1,0044*96  18  4 


4034*38  5 2 


1,0274770  17  11 
260,940  1 41 


1,207,913  18 
1,225,429  10 
190,159  7 
2814)59  12 

28,782  2 10 


i 


[24,091,750  7 10 
1,843,106  11  7 


1 ,4534269  2 6 
813,300  16  5 
275,179  3 4 


3,0144224  11  44 


(28,476,606  1 7 


401,628  16  101 

245,923  1 61 
32,749  9 3] 

1444)74  6 5 

320,045  1 81 1 
264,247  3 24 
170,000  0 0 


407,801  9 91 1 
222,450  9 4 

140,305  16  1 

167,500  0 0 
55,620  6 llt| 


2204)32  15  91 

1174*95  0 0 1 


1,578,967  19  01 


993,678  2 2$ 


375,085  2 10 
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FINANCE  (Continued.)  — E X P E N D I T U R E FOB  THE  YEARS 


Heads  or  Expenditehe. 


1828. 

1829. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

(89,fM7) 

(85.721 ) 

5,140,403  8 34 

4,829/282  12  44 

pww) 

9^03,476  0 0 

(96.506) 

2,939,890  0 0 

j 

8,049/139  8 34 

7,760,128  12  44 

(0906) 

(7.H7D) 

1/223,770  0 0 

1,363,282  0 0 

(19,439) 

■Kuwai 

379,390  0 0 

1,506,150  0 0 

1,728,908  0 0 

1 

(31  £18) 

4,000,135  7 7 

CM, 458) 
4/299,645  11  11 

(31.136) 

(30.467) 

1/50^830  0 0 

1/379,149  0 0 

5,995,905  7 7 

5/876,794  11  11 

976/296  8 6 

236=93  3 Of 

797,615  0 10 

606,396  8 4 

421,838  17  6 

427,015  2 54 

681,368  7 24 

EH1 

159,709  4 94 

191,852  18  24 

200,000  0 0 

1,465,840  12  84 

1 ,336/237  1C  7 

- 

54,348,875  9 84 

1830. 


£ s. 

(84,172) 

d. 

4,492,6*7  5 

74 

(96,081) 

6 

7,432/294  15 

14 

(8,878) 

0 

(12/164) 
357,090  0 

n 

1 ,f  >89,444  0 

D 

(31,444) 
4 ,067 ,308  7 

4 

(29,98?) 

1/331.WC  17  111] 

5,591,955  5 

0 

FORCES. 

^«cU«{gE±r0rM“ 

j Non-  (Number  of  Men 
(Effective.  ( Charge  . . 

Total  Army 


Number  of  Men 
Char  ire 

Number  of  Men 


\ Effective. 

1 Non- 
-Effective. \ Charge 

Total  Ordnance  . . . 

1 Number  of  Men 


» < No 

*'  > Ch 


Charge  . . 
Non-  ( Number  of  Men 
Effective.  ( Charge  . - 

Total  Navy 

Total  Forces  .... 


Bounties  for  promoting  Fishe- 
ries, Linen  Manufactures,  Ac 
paid  out  of  the  Gross  Revenue 
Public  Works  ...... 

Payment  out  of  the  Revenue  of 
Crown  Lands  for  Improve- 
ments and  various  public  ser- 
vices   

Post-Oflice,  Charge  of  Collection 
and  other  Payments  . . . 

Quarantine  and  Warehousing 
Establishments  .... 
Spanish  Claims  as  granted  by 

Parliament 

Miscellaneous  Services  not 
classed  under  the  foregoing 
Heads,  consisting  of  grants  of 
Parliament,  Payments  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  out  of  the 
Civil  List  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  .... 

Grand  Total  ..... 


H, 716, CM  0 94 


s.  d. 


207,966  JO  14 
474,849  0 1 


252,001  5 7| 
718,359  8 04 
214,037  14  6i 


1,986,530  7 *i 


p, 01 1,533  3 54 
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Total  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Jan.  5, 1836,  . £785,530,396 

Annual  Charge  thereof, 90,230,037 


Amount  of  the  National  Debt,  March,  1834. 


Funded  Debt, £751,058,8*3 

Unfunded  Debt,  27,90G,900 

Total, 779,565,783 

Charge*  on  Funded  Debt,  . . . . 27,782,1 16 

*•  Unfunded  Debt, 773,760 

Total  Charge* 26,561,685 

Decrease  in  the  Debt  from  1815  to  1534, £64,653,057 


Table  of  the  Reformed  Parliament y as  compared  with  the  former 
Parliament. 


I. — Comparative  .V«  mhen. 
ENGLAND. 

Former.  Reformed. 

Counties,  . . . P2  member*. 

CO  « 

353  « 

4 « 


Total,  . . . . 

. 489 

« 

1 Total,  . . . 

. 471  « 

WALES. 

Counties,  . . , 

. 12 

members. 

Counties,  . . 

Cities  and  > 
Boroughs,  ) 

. 12 

u 

Borough  Dis-  ) 
tricts,  J 

. 14  « 

Total,  . . . 

. 21 

» 

Total,  . . . 

. 29  " 

SCOTLAND. 

Shires,  . . . 

. 30 

members. 

Shires,  . . 

28  members. 

Burghs, . . . 

. 15 

it 

Burghs,  . . 

. 22  « 

Total,  . . . 

. 45 

“ 

Total,  . . . 

. 50  « 

IRELAND. 

Counties,  . . . 

f>l 

members. 

Counties,  . 

64  members- 

Citir*  and ) 

. 35 

ii 

Cities  and  ) 

Boroughs,  5 

Boroughs,  > 

University,  , , 

1 

University, 

. 2 « 

Total,  . . . , 

100 

ii 

Total,  . . . 

. 105  « 

Total  Parliament, 

. 

■ 

656 

n 

Total  Parliament,  655  “ 

Boroughs  and ) 
Cinque  Ports,  J 
Universities,  . . 


Counties,  . . 
Cities  and  ) 
Boroughs,  5 
Universities.  * 


. 144  members. 
323  « 

4 « 


II. — Distribution  of  Members. 


House  of  Commons,  os  hereto  fore  constituted. 

ENGLAND. 

39  Counties, 2 each,  and  Yorkshire,  4,  ...... 

23  Cities,  2 each,  and  London,  4, 

1GG  Boroughs,  2 each  ; 5 Boroughs,  1 each  ; 8 Cinque-  ) 

ports,  16, t 

2 Universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  . . . . . 

WALES. 

12  Counties,  

12  Cities  and  Boroughs,  ........... 


sent  82 

•*  50 

« 353 

“ 4 

489 

“ 12 
« 12 


SCOTLAND. 


Shires, « 30 

Cities  and  Boroughs,  **  15 

45 

IRELAND. 

Counties,  “ 64 

Cities  and  Boroughs, « 35 

University  of  Dunlin, **  1 

100 

Total  Number  of  Members,  658 


Reformed  House  of  Commons. 


ENGLAND. 

26  Counties,  4 each , 7, 3 each  ; 6, 2 each ; Yorkshire,  6 ; > , .. 

Isle  of  Wight,  1.  . . . \ C 144 

133  Cities  and  Borougns,  2 each, 2G6 

53  Boroughs,  1 each, 53 

City  of  London, 4 

Umvcrsities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  2 each, . ...  4 

471 


WALES. 


3 Counties,  2 each ; and  9 Counties,  1 each,  .....  15 

14  Districts  of  Boroughs,  1 each, 14 


8COTLAND. 


33  Counties,  

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  2 each,  ........ 

18  Boroughs  and  Districts  of  Boroughs,  1 each,  .... 


IRELAND. 

32  Counties,  2 each, 

6 Cities,  2 each  ; 27  Boroughs,  1 each, 
The  University  of  Dublin,  2,  . . . 

Total, 


29 

4 

16 


GO 


105 

G55 


ill. — Disfranchisements  and  Enfranchisements. 
ENGLAND. 


Disfranchised,  55  Boroughs,  2 each, 110  members. 

“ 1 Borough,  1,  1 member. 

~~66  111 


Reductions,  30  Boroughs,  2 each,  reduced  to  1 each,  30  members. 
2 M 2 each,  united,  now  send*  ' 
ing  only  2,  ...  . 


Total  reduction, 


Additions,  22  New  Boroughs  and  Borough  Dis- 
tricts, 2 each,  

19  New  Boroughs  and  Borough  Die* 
triefa,  1 each.  ...... 

New  County  Members,  .... 

Total  additions, 

Excess  of  redactions,  . \ , 


j 2 « 

~32~  « 

. 143  ** 

| 44  “ 

| 19  « 

. 64  « 

. 127  « 

.”l6  “ 


WALES. 


New  County  Members, .3 

New  Borough  '*  . 9 

Additions,  .....5 


SCOTLAND. 


Reduction  of  County  Members, 2 

Addition  of  Borough  Member*, ...7 

Total  addition,  ..........  5 


IRELAND. 


New  City  and  Borough  Members,  ............4 

New  University  Member,  ..1 

Additions,  6 
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Comparative  Population  of  Totem  and  Country. 

About  half  the  population  of  Great  Britain  is  contained  in  the 
town*,  and  the  other  naif  inhabit  the  country.  On  this  ■ubiect  the 
following  results  havo  boon  given  by  Ih.  Coiyukoun,  in  hia  11  Treatise 
on  Lite  wealth  and  power  of  Great  Britain via 


Counties. 

Town*. 

(louses. 

Inhabitants. 

England, 

40 

861 

746,308 

4,221,814 

Wales, 

12 

78 

29,416 

143,467 

Scotland, 

32 

244 

139,670 

907,431 

84 

1183 

915,394 

5,272,71 2 

Total 

Total 

(louse*.  Inhabitants.  (louses. 

Inhabitants. 

In  tlie  Country— England,  079,723  5,317,013  1,726,031  9,58B£27 

Wales,  93,07 7 4iH,:tyi  122,493  611580 

Scotland,  175,752  315,422  1,805,688 


1,348,552  6,683,501  2,103,946  11,950,303 


“ Tims  it  appears,  that  in  England  the  inhabitants  of  the  Country 
only  exceed  those  in  the  Towns  to  the  extent  of  95,199  persons,  less 
than  one  eleventh  part ; whereas  in  Wales,  the  difference  is  much 
greater,  being  more  than  double  on  the  wholo  population ; while  in 
Scotland  the  population  in  the  Country  and  in  tbo  Towns  is  nearlv 
equal.  During  the  10  years  between  1801  and  1811,  the  increase  of 
population  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  Country  and  in  the  Towns,  stands 
thus  •_ — 


Tho  Inhabitants  of  tho  Country  have  increased  ....  71*7,612 

Tlte  Inhabitant*  of  the  Towns  have  increased 096, 643 

Total M84^5 

The  Houses  have  increased,  in  tho  Country, 127,661 

in  the  Towns,  98,796 

Total, 226,457 


Which  shows  that  there  is  a greater  tendency  to  populate  tho  Towns 
than  tho  Country.  It  is  pro!  able  many  of  tlie  buildings  erected  for 
Hu?  accommodation  of  the  rural  population,  are  barns,  stable*,  and  other 
out-huuaes  for  agricultural  purposes;  whereas  those  erected  in  towns, 
arc  generally  for  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  ; and  it  should  seem 
probable  that  a greater  proportion  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain 


lire  in  towns  than  in  any  other  country,  Holland,  perhaps,  excepted; 
and  yet  it  appears  that  the  general  mortality  has  been  progressively 
diminishing.  ' 


Cluster  of  Inhabitants  in  1812. 


The  same  author  also  distributes  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
nnd  Ireland  into  the  following  classes,  with  tho  number  of  families,  rf 
individual*,  and  the  income  of  each, in  1612, as  follows 

I*.  Person*,  Intlud.  laroncd 
r amine*.  w douwlicl>  ^acU-. 

Royalty,  ........ 

Nobility, . 

12 

300 

£501,0X1 

664 

13,620 

402,915 

5,400,48) 

Gentry, 

40,861 

53,(82,1111 

State  and  Revenue,  .... 

21 ,500 

114.500 

Army, 

75,000 

490.000 

345.000 

14,000,110) 

Navy,  ......... 

Halt-pay,  dec.  ...... 

Pensioners,  ....... 

53,000 

2,500 

14,500 

92,000 

856/900 

1 ,050, Of*) 

Clergy, 

19,000 

19.000 

18.000 

96,500 

i&OflN 

Law,  ...  

95,000 

7/500/)00 

Physic,  

90,000 

5,401,00) 

Fiuc  Arts, 

5.000 

25,000 

1, 400.0X1 

Agriculture,  Mines,  &c.  . . 

1,302,151 

6,129,142 

107^(6,795 

Foreign  Com.,  Shipping,  Man-  J 

Ic3/K8,3a 

ufac,,  and  Trade,  including: 

► 1,506,774 

7,071,989 

Fisheries, ’ 

U Diversities  and  Schools  for  the  j 
education  of  youth,  . J 

| 35,674 

213,496 

7/564,400 

Miscellaneous,  . . . . 

9,445 

354.141 

9*90,965 

Paupers, 

387,100 

1,548,400 

9*71,10) 

Total,  . 

3,501 ,781 

17,096,603  £!30rWI,3» 

AccarciTE. 


Agriculture,  Mines,  dtc.  . . 
Inland  Trade,  ...... 

Manufactures,  ...... 

Foreign  Commerce  and  Shippin) 
King’s  Military  and  Mannc, 
including  Pensioners,  . 


Famine*. 

1-302,151 

970,224" 

404.500 
, 72,050 

130.500 


Miscellaneous, 568,356 

Total, 3,501,781 


Peron*. 

6,129,142 

4,599,139 

2,066,500 

400,350 

941,500 

2,954,172 

17,090,803 


loom* 

107^40,716 

57.2P,'X0 
96,056, W 

35^16^1 

lU.W^ 
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MATHEMATICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 


The  Metre  = 

Are  = 

Litre  = 

Stere  = 

Gramme  = 

Gramme  also  = 


I. 

COMPARISON  OF  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  WEIGHTS 
AND  MEASURES. 

Unitt  which  form  the  Bases  of  the  .Yew  French  System 
compared  with  the  Weights  and  Measures  of  England. 
English. 

3,2809167  feet,  or  39,371  inches. 
1076,441  square  feet. 

61,028  cubic  inches. 

35,317  cubic  feet. 

15,4441  grains  troy. 

5,6481  drams  avoirdupois. 

Mew  Weights  and  Measures  of  France  compared  with  the 
Old  and  also  with  English  Weights  and  Measures. 
Linear  Measure. 

French  Feel.  Engiiih  FmL 

Distance  from  the  ) 

Equator  to  the  ;■  30784440  32809167 

Pole  ) 

Degree(centesimal)  307844,4  328091,67 

Myriametre  - 30784,44  32809,167 

Kilometre  - 3078,444  3280,9167 

Hectometre  - 307,8444  328,09167 

Decametre  - 30,78444  32,809167 

Metre  . . 3,078444  3,2809167 

Line.  French.  Lino  English. 

44,3296  47,2452  , 

4,43296  4,72452 

0,443296  0,472452 


The  Litre,  which  is  the  unit  for  measures  of  capacity 
= 2,113  English  pints,  wine  measure;  and  therefore 
the  Hectolitre  equals  26,4  such  gallons — 35  litres  = a 
Winchester  bushel. 

Solid  or  Cubic  Measures. 

French  cubic  feet.  English  cubic  feel. 

Dccastere  - . 291,738519  353,1700 

Stere  (cubic  metre)  29,1738519  35,3170 

Decistere  - - 2,91738519  3,5317 

This  measure  is  used  for  fire-wood,  stone,  &c.  The 
stere  is  the  same  as  the  kilometre  in  the  preceding 
measure. 

Weights. 

Poids  do  Marc.  English  Troj-  weight. 


Bar  or  cubic  > 


livreat.on.groB  grains.  lb.  ox. 

2042  14  0 14  2681  3 6 2, 


Decimetre 

Centimetre 

Millimetre 


Miriare 

Kilare 

Hectare 

Decare 

Are 

Deciare 

Centiare 


Square  or  Superficial  Measure 
French  Square  Feel.  Engluli  Squire  Feel 


9176817,46113 
947681,746113 
94768,1746113 
9476,81746113 
947,681746113 
94,7681746113 
9,47681746113 


10764414,3923 
1076441,43923 
107644,143923 
10764,4143923 
1076,44143923 
107,644143923 
10,7644143923 


Square  Decimetre 

Square  Centimetre 
Square  Millimetre 


Square  Inchca.  Square  Inches. 

13,646617  15,500756 

Square  Line.  Square  Line. 

19,651134  22,321088 

0,19651134  0,2232108 


Mvrialitre  - 
Kilolitre  > 
Cubic  metre  J 
Hectolitre  - 


Measures  of  Capacity. 

french 
cubic  foot. 

291,738519 


English 
cnbic  feet. 

353,1714693 


29,1738519  35,31714693 

2,91738519  3,531714693 

_ Cubic  inchca.  Cubic  inchca. 

Decalitre  - - 504,124160  610,280264 

Litre  or  Cubic  Decimetre  50,4124160  61,0280264  I 
Decilitre  - . 5,04124160  6,10280264 

r.  .....  Cubic  lira*.  Cubic  line. 

Centilitre  . . 871,126926  1054,564296: 


metre  of  water  ) 

Myriagramme  20  6 6 63,5  26  9 15  1,46 

Kilogramme  2 05  35,15  2 8 3 12,146 

Hectogramme  - 3 2 10,715  3 4 8,414 

| Decagramme  - 2 44,2715  6 10,441 

! Gramme  ...  18,82715  15,4441 

Decigramme  - - 1,882715  1,54441 

Centigramme  - - 0,1882715  0,15444 

French  JYew  Measure  of  Time  compared  with  the  Old  or 
Usual  System. 

„ „ , . Old  T&ltML 

New  division.  n.  9, 

1 second  - 0 0 0.864 

100  seconds,  1 minute  - 0 1 26.4 

100  minutes,  1 hour  - - 2 24  0. 

10  hours,  1 day  - - 24  0 0. 

Reversed, 

Now  value. 

Old  or  usual  division.  H.  x.  s. 

1 second  - 00  1.1574 

60  seconds,  1 minute  - 0 69  54.4 

60  minutes,  1 hour  - • 1 15  74. 

24  hours,  1 day  - - 10  0 0. 

F reneh  .V tic  Measure  of  the  Circle  compared  xcith  the  Old 
or  Common  System. 

New  division.  Old  value. 

100  seconds,  1 minute  of  space,  0°  O' 32"} 

100  minutes,  1 degree,  0 54  0 

100  degrees,  1 quadrant,  90  0 0 

400  degrees,  1 circle,  360  0 0 

Reversed. 

Old  diriaUa,  New  value. 

60  tierces,  1 second,  0°  O'  3" ,’r 

60  seconds,  1 minute  of  space,  0 1 85/. 

60  minutes,  I degree,  1 11  11} 

90  degrees,  1 quadrant,  100  0 0 

4 quadrants,  or  360°,  1 circle,  400  0 0 

Old  llrcights  and  Measures  of  France. 

Long  Measure. — The  toise  or  fathom  of  France  is 
equal  to  six  feet  French,  the  foot  to  12  inches  French, 
and  the  inch  to  12  lines,  each  subdivided  into  12  points; 
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76  French  feet  are  nearly  equal  to  81  English  feet ; or, 
more  accurately,  40,000  French  feet,  inches,  or  lines, 
equal  42,638  English  feet,  inches,  or  lines  Thus  1 
French  foot  equals  1.06597  English,  or  12.78934 
English  inches  ; and  hence  one  English  foot  equals 
11.26  French  inches.  The  PariB  aune  was  4G‘l 
English  inches.  , 

In  the  old  French  road  measure,  the  lieue,  or  league, 
is  two  French  miles,  each  mile  1000  toises  ; hence  the 
French  league  equals  two  English  miles,  three  furlongs, 
and  15  poles. 

The  French  league,  however,  in  ditferent  parts  of 
France,  has  been  applied  to  different  distances.  The 
marine  league,  (20  to  a degree,)  equals  2853  toises,  or 
6081  English  yards;  and  the  astronomical  league,  (25 
to  a degree,)  equals  2282^  French  toises,  or  1865 
English  yards. 

The  arpent,  or  acre  of  land,  contained  in  general 
100  square  perches  ; but  the  perch  varied  in  different 
provinces. 

The  old  French  weight  for  gold  and  silver  (called 
poids  de  marc,)  makes  the  pound  or  livre  contain  2 
marcs,  16  onces,  128  gros,  384  deniers,  or  9216  grains. 

The  French  marc  = 3780  grains  Troy  weight. 

For  commercial  weight,  the  poids  de  marc  was  like- 
wise used,  and  the  quintal  of  100  livres=108  lb.  avoir- 
dupois, very  nearly. 

Weights  and  measures,  however,  varied  considerably 
in  the  different  provinces. 

Corn  measure  was  the  muid  of  1 2 setters,  24  mines, 
48  minots,  or  144  bushels. 

Wine  measure  was  the  muid  of  36  seders,  1 44  quartes, 
or  288  pints. 


Revolutions  Tropical. 


Sidereal. 


Yr*.  Day*.  Hn.  Min.  Sec. 

Mercury  0 87  23  14  32  7 

Venus  0 224  1G  41  27.5 

The  Earth  1 0 5 48  48 

Mars  1 321  22  18  27.4 

Vesta  3 240  ... 

Juno  4 130  ... 

Ceres  4 221  - - 

Pallas  4 241  17  - - 

Jupiter  11  315  14  39  2 

■Saturn  29  161  19  16  15.5 

Uranus  83  294  8 39  - 


Dan.  lira.  Min.  Sec. 

87  23  15  48.6 
224  16  49  10.6 
365  6 9 8 

686  23  30  35.6 


4,332  14  27  10.8 
10,759  1 51  11.2 

30,689  - 29  - 


Half  the  greater  Ax it  of  the  Orbits  of  the  Planets  ; or 
their  mean  distances  from  the  Sun,  in  .Myriametres, 
each  containing  32809  English  feel. 


Mercury, 

_ 

_ 

Mrri.metrM. 

5917938 

Venus, 

. 

• 

. 

11058215 

The  Earth, 

. 

. 

_ 

15287873 

Mars, 

. 

• 

. 

23-294021 

Vesta, 

- 

. 

- 

36278123 

Juno, 

- 

• 

. 

40619979 

Ceres, 

- 

- 

. 

42282000 

I’aUaB,* 

• 

- 

. 

42666000 

Jupiter, 

• 

- 

- 

79511907 

Saturn, 

- 

- 

. 

145836700 

Uranus, 

- 

- 

- 

291720130 

11. 

Synoptical  Table  of  the  Planetary  System.' 


Diameters  and  bulk 


those  of  the  Earth  considered 
Diameter. 


unity. 
Bulk  or  Vofua 


The  relative  proportion  of  the  eccentricity  to  the  half  of 
the  greater  axis. 


The  Sun 

111.45 

1,384,462. 

Mercury, 

- 

- 

0.205523 

Mercury 

- 

0.4012 

0.06456 

Venus, 

• 

• 

0.006885 

Venus 

. 

0.9693 

0.8902 

The  Earth, 

. 

- 

0.016814 

The  Earth 

. 

1. 

1. 

Mars, 

. 

- 

0.093088 

The  Moon 

0.2731 

0.02036 

Ceres, 

. 

. 

0.082501 

Mars 

0.5199 

0.1406 

Pallas, 

. 

. 

0.2463 

Vesta 

0.4 

... 

Jupiter, 

. 

. 

0.048077 

Juno 

0.1 

... 

Saturn, 

• 

. 

0.056223 

Ceres 

Pallas 

Jupiter 

0.3076 

0.154 

10.862 

0.02913 

0.00365 

1.281.00000 

Uranus, 

0.046683 

Saturn 
Uranus  ** 

9.983 

4.332 

995.00000 

80.49 

Inclination  of  the 

Orbit  to  the  Ecliptic. 

Rotation,  or  Sidereal  Day. 

Hours.  Min. 

Flattening  at  the  Poles. 

See. 

Mercury, 

Venus, 

- 6° 
- 3 

35' 

23 

30" 

10 

Mercury 

24 

5 

28 

... 

The  Earth, 

- 0 

0 

0 

Venus 

23 

21 

0 

... 

Mars, 

. 1 

50 

47 

The  Earth 

23 

56 

4 

• " tVt 

Ceres, 

- 10 

36 

57 

Mars 

24 

39 

21 

* “ Tf 

Pallas, 

- 34 

50 

40 

Jupiter 

9 

56 

0 

“ " n 

Jupiter, 

- 1 

19 

38 

f Herschel 
Sa‘urn  J Calandillo 

10 

16 

0 

- 20.91:22.81 

Saturn, 

- 2 

30 

40 

11 

39 

0 

- 13.3  : 1G.1 

Uranus 

. 0 

46 

12 

* Laplace,  Svat£me  du  Monde.  Biot,  Astronomic  Physique. 

•'  Hcrschol. 

' The  eccentricity  of  Pallas  proves,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
identity  almost  of  its  mean  distance  with  that  of  Ceres,  the  orbits  of 


these  two  planets  are  eery  distant  from  each  oilier  at  their  aphelion 
and  perihelion.  Between  these  points,  tho  orbits  intersect  each  other. 
Pallas  sometimes  approaches  Jupiter  and  sometimes  Mara. 
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1 I'limalr*  o( 

1 Hotf  M Hour. 

I Loiigual  D*f. 

Tk*ir  .V*i».i«r 

i 4 

Hru, 

12 

12 

13 

4TC 

0 

30 

0 

II 

13“ 

ar 

4 

14 

0 

| 6 

14 

30 

1 6 

15 

0 

7 

15 

30 

8 

16 

0 

9 ” 

ir 

:w 

10 

17 

0 

u 

17 

30 

12 

IF“ 

“0 

13 

18 

30 

14 

19 

0 

ir»  — 

19 

3u~  “ 

16 

20 

0 

17 

ll? 

20 

91 

30 

<1 

of  Climate*. 

btfTtAt.  JTm. 
0 0 

8 34 

8 9 


Hsi  l^”';L'^ii 


tad*. 

Jfd«M(trHi 

100,000 

99,980 

09,951 

99,889 

09,803 

99,692 

99,566 

99,396 

90,211 

99,002 

08,700 


AiJimttrea. 

06.074 
85,264 
84.433 
83^81 
*2.  708 
81,815 
80,902 


*“sr 

40,793 

45,339 


Mwil*»  - l^n»o»‘JMy.  Latitude  Eitoat  of ClUna'w. 

| Ma^  "Ev^z  arc-  uif^. — josr 

A A 67  21  0 61 

? 69  10  2 27 

4 4 w J»  3 40 

5 1 « 31  4 52 

fi  n W 0 5 34 

I — j— .— 1|  -.  ' g I BO  0 5 65 

whi.  j.  ,,l!"7  .T*!'!"' ]***  nny  "Olkfl  of  ti.r  rff-t.  ..(  ,)*,  (.ft.......  , 
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jfltmli*.  * 
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of  6 ft.  tint  »ud«» 

I f*r.  tmfoa. 

U .'7lkV>  00.110'  ff 

1 57114 1 59.99  j 32 

2 j 57015,  59.90 

3 56972  69.92  34 

4 I 5G91 1 59.85  , 35 

5 508:1-1  59.77  ' •&; 

6 I 50738  59.07  ' '17 

7 50025  59.50  ;|  3* 

H 50196  69.42  ! 39 


(On#"*®  of  CottT" iT^ 

ffifHte.  j 

In  (ultra  Inniu-  (j 
|«»f«ft.  ' ticil  “*»* 

I Ft. J n»i  I***. 

I 4-mi  51  i.i  sr 
50.88  ■ 02 
I 17-1'.  5'J.32  (SI 
4720-j  40.71  (.1 

40732:  40.15  05 

401.M  48.54  I GO 
45502  47.08  07 

443001  47.88  08 

44W  40.03  I (l!> 


aa»l  - 

I ,*™J  J *1  430Qffl  45.28 
I •'OOThi  58.89  42  4-nrr*  11  an 


1 1 50002:  58.89 

12  55803  58.09  , 

13  55587  58.46  < 

14  55355  58.22  ■ 

15  55100,  57.95 

16  54840  57.07 

17  54557!  57.38 

18  54257  57.06  1 

19  53941  50.73 

20  53009]  56,39 


I Ktftve  of  Lom- 

. , j |ilud». 

I udw  I ®**"|  l»Mfr 
»f « ft.  tk.r 

*(-  I mil..., 

Si  s7iB» 'a(S9 — 

I 2G704  20.17 
(SI  | 2fi!«M  27.24 

04  93010  Kao 

<3  21110  SB.3G 

4*4*  2W04  21.41 

67  22*11  23.44 

00  21371  22.48 

<»  20445,  21 .50 

70  196m  20.52 


£}  sS’fS  61  57/(00  j SO  74146 

28  61*2413  , 62  56  2IIM  : >»:  r.lm 

:»  ey,ioi  63  £$£  I err  ' Sm 

! -11  *,»7  ' SI  wSS  IS  JS} 
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neT'!T  i '*' ?'*  ""  a,,"**!  «,  (1.  .v*»r  or;j 

*-*nlfnmalscnletthe  f.arthbrtn^  mppoirrlto  h*  «S„hrrotd.  Unttened-.  tT 


430541]  45.28  71 

4«W  44.59  72 

417251  43.83  73 

. <I«18  43.16  74 

4(KM0j  42  43  I 75 
! 3i*i:w>  41.<1k  76 

! 3SEK*f  40.92  i 77 
38174  40.15  , 78 
I 37429  :C».3»i  J 79 
36671  38.57  li  80 


| 53260  50.01 
52895  55.63 
] 52014  55.23 
521171  54.61 
51705  54.38 
51270  53.03 
«K12j  51.46 
50372|  58.97  1 
40W7  52,47 
40*0H|  Gl.%  I 


51  I 35908  37.70  i 81 

52  1 35123  30.94  82 

53  1 34333  30.11  f 83 

54  | 33532  35. 27  84 

55  32722  34.41  85 

50  I 31902  33.55  I 80 

57  i 31070  32.08 

58  ; 30231  31.79 

59  203-4  30.00 

00  1 28525  30.00 


18573  19/3 
17029  19.51 
' 100W  17,54 
15724  10.54 
11704  15.53 
13801  14.51 
1SKC1  13.50 
11802  1248 
10885  11.45 
9907  10.42 

8924  9.38 

a35 
0953  7.32 

5983  0.21 
4972  5.23 


1991  2 mi 

996'  IjOS 


MttjstA  ^ 

1001 49Ll 

It 

■Mrtftt. 

N33G9.5 

j tift- 

: (iH 

100137.1 

1 33 

85401.0 

100100.3 

36 

04(211.4 

lOtMKKU 

37 

83789.9 

Bnnsa.0 

1 •> 

82900.7 

71 

99842£ 

99707.6 

39 

40 

89010.1 

81 106.2 

ll  72 
73 

9954^.2 

1 71 

9U064.3 

41 

80174.1 

991503 

42 

79922.3 

76 

96033.0 

43 

70860,9 

77 

98000.8 

44 

77999.1 

45 

76260.1 

7[» 

98366.8 

40 

76221.3 

80 

98080.6 

<7 

74173.0 

97751.3 

4H 

73100.0 

01 

97308.1 

411 

72021.0 

02 

97QS0.9 

50 

70922.1 

03 

91W16.9 

51 

04 

96195,1 

60809.6 

85 

ir.740.8 

52 

68065^ 

86 

»6374i» 

63 

67612.0 

07 

94779.6 

64 

ftSMl.3 

0W 

66 

65154.9 

89 

94960.9 

64) 

63950.9 

90 

93710.1 

67 

62731.7 

93164.9 

68 

61496.8 

91 

92^43.4 

69 

60946.7 

92 

91  £165.0 

GO 

68901.5 

m 

91322.6 

Cl 

*M 

9066G.4 

57701.6  i 

f>5 

K^w.9 

C2 

66407.4  | 

90 

89208.6 

It 

63 

66099.1 

97 

64 

63777.1  1, 

98 

SS.Vifi.4 

66  I 

69441.7 

99 

87022.4  ft 

00 

51003.1 

100 

87066.7  li 

07  1 

49731.8  R 
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Of  tkt  Increase  «* 
trsimai  Scale,  tk 


m 


Lati- 

tude. 

1 Agree  of  Lati- 
tude. 

Laii- 

tude. 

IVgrw  nf  Lali- 
tuda. 

LaU 

tude. 

lAfns  of  La 
tude. 

Dtg. 

Mttrt*. 

Vrg. 

Mttrrx. 

0 

99652.5 

■rf 

99789.7 

1002159 

1 

99668.9 

35 

99602  J3 

09 

100257 J» 

2 

99663.8 

36 

99614^ 

70 

100260.0 

3 

99666.1 

37 

99697.8 

4 

99656.9 

:ts 

!»!»K10.9 

71 

100280.2 

5 

99669.0 

33 

99654.1 

72 

100291.1 

6 

99661.8 

40 

998675 

73 

100301.7 

7 

99664.7 

74 

100312.0 

H 

9356H.2 

41 

!»!>*H1  0 

75 

100322.0 

9 

93572.1 

42 

998JM.6 

7ti 

100331  7 

10 

99570.4 

43 

18*308.3 

77 

100341.1 

44 

99922.1 

78 

HHCULl 

11 

99591 .2 

45 

99930.0 

73 

100358.8 

12 

99586.3 

40 

99960.0 

*0 

100367 JI 

13 

99691.8 

47 

3!  *1*04.0 

14 

90697^ 

48 

99978J) 

81 

100375.1 

15 

9!  lOOl  .2 

49 

99992.1 

82 

1003*2.7 

16 

99010.9 

50 

100000  2 

*3 

100389.9 

17 

99018.0 

*4 

1003D6.8 

18 

99025.4 

51 

100020^ 

85 

100403.2 

19 

996334 

52 

iooo:m.4 

86 

10040!  1.3 

20 

99041 .6 

100048.4 

87 

100414.9 

54 

100002.4 

*8 

10<  *4 20.1 

21 

99050.2 

55 

100070.3 

89 

100424  !* 

22 

93053.1 

50 

100U90J2 

90 

100429.3 

23 

90608.4 

i 6T 

1(K*I03.9 

24 

99678.5 

58 

100117.6 

31 

100433.2 

25 

99687.9 

59 

100131.2 

32 

ioo4:r;.h 

20 

99698. 1 

00 

100144.6 

93 

HH  1439.9 

27 

90708  6 

!*4 

100442.5 

28 

99719.4 

61 

100157.9 

95 

1IMI444.7 

29 

90730.5 

62 

100171.0 

90 

lOt  1446.5 

30 

99741.9 

ti3 

100184.0 

1 07 

100417.8 

t*4 

H 10196  Ji 

!*B 

lot  144-  7 

31 

99753.5 

i r*r> 

100209.4 

! 39 

100449.2 

32 

99705.3 

66 

100221.7 

| 100 

33 

93777.4 

1 67 

]ote£i:i.9 

“nl-twiw. 


ffeata*  ami  Towns. 


Munich  - • 

Naples  • 

Normandy  • 

Norway  • • 

Nuremberg  - 

Padua  - • 

Paha  - • 

Palermo  - 

Prague  - • 

Rig* 

Rome  - - 

Russia  - « 

Sardinia  - 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Sluttgard 

Turin 

Venice  • • 

Vienna 

Warsaw,  duchy  of, 


Measures. 

tunes. 

Deci- 

metre*. 

Palmo  • • 

176 

3.97 

Fuss 

128.2 

289 

Palmo 

116.5 

2.63 

Pied 

132 

2.1*8 

Fod 

139.12 

3-15 

. 5 

Stadt  Schu  of  Carpenters 

134.7 

3.(0  [ 

l 

Wrrk-Schu  of  Maaona 

123.6 

2.78 

Palmo 

189.9 

4.!W  j 

Pted-de-Roi 

144 

3.25  1 

Palmo,  onrient 

107.3 

2.42 

« t of  Bohemia  - 

131.4 

297 

( oi  Moravia  - 

131.2 

2 36  ' 

Fuss  • 

1255 

2.74  ! 

Palmo 

130.6 

2.1*4 

Foot  • 

135 

3.05 

Palmo 

110  1 

248 

Fot  . . 

131.6 

2.97 

1 Ull  - - 

133 

3.00 

1 uns  • # 

126.8 

2.R5 

Palmo 

227.7 

6.13 

Palmo 

153.7 

3 46 

Fum 

143 

3 23 

Fum 

158 

356 

A comparatirt  View  eftkt  Agrarx* a 

ia  sscicst  Vrtn, A Fat,  <pte __  _ 

livrrrnmimt  for  mtajurtng  tke  tcattn  and  FvrtMt ,*  and  *itk  tk « Htctart,  Jr 
Agrarian  M future  of  Franc*.  ^ 


Mtamrai  ui td  is  tkt  principal  State*  rf  Ttmi  ft 
Ijrmpmrtd  rUk  Ik*  Arp* at  fixed  kp  lU 


Alsace, 

Austria, 

Havana, 


tastes  and  Places. 

Morgen 
Joe  hart 

Juchart  • « 


Mil. 

'omparttlire  View  of  I a near  Measures,  called  (or  ujuirnleut  to)  Fret* 


fain  and  Towns. 


Amsterdam 
Augsbourg 
It  |o 
Hntavia 

i Berlin 
I } Brabant 
] jCadix 


| China 

Copenhagen 
Cracovia  • 

Dantzick 

I Dauphin6 
Dijon 

(Dresden  - 

I I France 

‘Frankfort  on  the  Main 
Francho  Comte 
; Genoa 
1 1 Hamburgh 

Leipzic 

i Lisbon 

I London  • * 

Lorraine  - 
1 Lubcck 

i 

Madrid 

‘Malacca 

iMeaeina 


Measure*. 


Voel 

IStadt,  or  Work  Sehu 
Stadt,  or  Fcldt-Schu 
Voet 

..  S of  Berlin 
ru“”i  oflho  Rhino 
Fuss 
Pic 

Foot  of  the  Merchants 
Mathematical  font 
IChfc  or  Carpenter’s  foot 
Land-surveyor ’a  foot 
i F«d 
| Foot 
IFujw 
I Pied 
Pied 
Fusl* 

I Pied  do  Roi 
Decimetre 
F uu 
Pied 
Palmo 

Ft 


125.5 

131  :t 

132  2 

lau? 

137  3 
PCM  2] 
126  6 
125.3 

iso 

147-7 

143.1 

141.7 

I39.I2| 

158 

1*27.2 


t of  Hamburgh 
i[  of  the  Rhino 

Fuss 

Palino  - 

I Fuat  • * 

Pied 

Fuse 

Codo  • 

Pies 

r-{£3  : 

Common  foot 
|Carp«ntcr‘*  foot 
Palino  • 

» " l*.M«  ri«iifi.urr»  ” 


Denmark,  Toende  Hartkom 

Bngland,  Acre  . 

{Arpcnt  of  the  waters  & forests'’ 
Arpent  of  Paris 
Arpcnt.  common 
Hectare  - 
Are* 


i Vorling 
r / Drohn 


y *3 
2.97 

a.!w 

3.1 4 
3)0 
3.14 

2. H0 
8J3 
3.3H 
3.33 
3 23 
3.13 
311 
3JM» 
2.86 
3.41 

3.  IS 
2*3 
3j a 
i 

2,h; 

:u»7 


Italy, 


HanoTor  < 

( Morgen  - • 

Holland,  Morgen  - • 

<•  ( Rubbio 

Rome  < Quart*  - 
( Pezza 

Milanese,  Portia 
Naples,  Moggia 

t"“*^  ; tT 

Venice,  1000  Pasai 
Lorraine,  Journal 
Piedmont,  Ginrnata 

* Great  llufo 
Hakenhufe 
Landhufb 


ir» 

13H.2 

125.5 
III 
44.33] 

127 

158.3 
111-3 
P27 

PPM  2] 

125.3 
!*6.9 

135 
1292 
129 
1*7  3 

125  3 
33.3' 

31.32  0. 
133  I \ 3 I t 

27.5  I 2 *7 

i 242 


Prussia, 

Russia, 

Saxony, 


Morgen 


S great 
( small 


2.  Hi 
3.14 
2*3 
2 I- 
3.05 
2.32 
2,'M 
4 23 
2*3 
2 11 


Swabia, 
i Sweden, 


Switzer- 

land, 


Tyrol, 


Dasactina 
Acker 

{Yugada  - 
Fanega 
Cahizada  * 
Aranzuda 
Jouchart 
Tuima  land 
I Berne,  Juchart 


tAjusre  Pent, 


for  woods 
for  fields 


Jaurh.  or  Jnuchart 


19  r. 
54.571 
91.700 
104.054 
to 

210414 

38.376 
48.400 
32400 
40.000 
!*4.7«$ 
00.3471 
12486 
18.490 
24.653 
77.016 
175 
19  784 
25.020 
7 127 
31 .673 
46.986 
6.546 
28.456 
40.m 
:«;»hi5 
1^*13.130 
107.542 
53.771  ) 
53.771  ( 
24.137 
103.7*2 
52.247 
445.032 

32.521 

160.124 
10.781 
1 3.230 
46.773 
3ti.P4.61 
92402 
30.711 
34.12 
40400 


Arpnwta.  | Hret*te*J 


033283  0^909 
1.12750  0 5758 
0. 65495]  0.3345] 
2.16640;  l.lOdifl 


4.34346] 
l»  7- -2-  . 


2 2213 

040411 


1.00000  o.Mirr] 
0.6694  1 


0.341  q 
0.82045  0.4227 
1.95801  1 .0000’ 
0.01358  0 0100 1 
0.26467  0 1 300  j 
0 3*202  0.1351 
0.50335  0.29H 
1 .591 24  (l.-l 'J, 
3.61857  1.K48 
0.JHH64  0-462 
0.5|  6!  M 0.»a 
0.14725  0.073 
0.6545:1  0 334: 
0.;C07*|  0.496’ 
0.114591  0.068H 
0 3*7! *2  0.3002 

, 0.743001  0 3799 

J33  32313  17H218 
2.22135  M34? 


0.43333.  0 2553 
2 .21 1754  v 1.1584 
1 .0794K  0-5513 
p!7.789frjji4.1«n» 
0.67191  0.3431 
4.03149 
0 22274 
0 27477 
0.9063!* 

0.75755 
0.G7338 
0.63452 
0.704! 


205*9 

0.1137' 

0.1403 

0.4335) 


0 

0.3439(1 
0 3*40 

6.84707]  o' 43261 


a *•  Arjsnt  <!’  unloaimwe,  ilit  do*  cans  ct  fo»£U.* 

I.  Ti.i.  Ar|wni  coatunwtl  100  squar*  lurches  of  M foot  square, 
f The  Acre,  which  i<  the  unity  of  the  nru  French  agrarian  measures.  1 
r.»'l n'«  square,  or  one  square  drrnawirn,  that  is,  n space  eoa1aliiiaj>  hoc  hi 
1*C  ill?..  Thn  Hectare  is  a space  containing  100  at««,  or  a square  is 

In  riwn  paring  tlm  ww  anil  old  mrutuics  of  Francs,  v«  may  male  use  of  the 

nppfiikitnaiiniM. 

= . I r 47  Arpewts  of  the  waters  and  forests. 

£ V?7  = 79  A r iritis  of  I'uris,  at  1m  M i..  ih<>  perch. 

I,  % i I'*  - 4 ’osniBon  ariients,  uftMl  font  lotlw  perch. 

J,  ; f <o  = H.'  Arms  nf  * ' — • 


f N 04  maud  y,  of  JCU  parcims  of  SB  fi 


«,  or  SB!  square  fc«<  I 
measures,  u equal  to  tcon 

Uc  use  of  the  foIk.wi*rl 

J 
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X .. .7  comparative  Table  of  Itinerary  and  Typographical  Measures,  rontidertil,  jirti.  as  measures  of  distance  in  their  relation  to  a degree  (tuin-a-  , 

! gfgimal ) of  the  Equator  ; to  a Geographical  French  league,  of 'do  to  a degree  ; and  to  the  Kilometre  ( 1000  Metres  ;)  and,  secondly,  as  nwxMWresjl 
j of  superficial  extent  in  thrir  relation  to  Geographical  square  leagues  of  Germany  (l S to  a degree,)  to  square.  Leagues  of  France,  (25  to  a 
degree,)  and  to  a square  Kilometre, 

MEASURES. 

KQuMtm 

1 ifofrrc. 

• <lc|l*o. 

KikMBttrw. 

15  lo  ft  Ot’gfea. 

*5  l»  ■ dpfftv*. 

12 

16 

1775 

69.5 

GO 

20 

XI 

57.135 

3* 

17.333 
103.6 

26.3*17 

16.067 

XI 

26 

16 

21  521 

20 

17 

33 

28 

36.51 

35 

103.4 

11 

14.77 

12.333 
96.54 
35 

30 

22.25 

11.125 

11  25 

10.025 
26.638 

13.333 
42.75 

40 

3 

!» 

12 

58  43 

67.25 
57.71 
74.7 
68.95 
CO.U2 
12.44 
38 

23 
10 

17 
10 

24 
12.5 
43 
24 
90 

18 

14.37 

10.025 
104.35 

i 104716 

l 110.4 

17.453 
12.20 
50 

28.042 

17.18 

16.4 
20 

96.4 

10.4 
10 

26.838 

06.4 
00.537 
10 

2.08353 
1.666 
1.4084 
0.3616 
0.4167 
I J5 
0.7576 
0.4371 
0.8020 
1 4423 
0.2367 

0 9471 
1-55405 
0.7576 
0.0615 

1 5695 
1.1617 
1.25 
1.4706 
0.7576 

0 -TO 

0- HT5!» 
0.71420 
0.1299 

2 2727 
1.6920 
2.027 
0.8750 

1 

1 as 

1.1236 

22172 

0.2317 

1.3139 

0.‘i315 

1.3158 

1- 875 

0- 5848 
0(135 
8.333 
2.777 
2.0833 
0.4375 
0,3716 
0.4333 
0.3317 
0XGG3 
0.4124 
2.001 

0.8!  >29 

1.087 

25 

1.470GG 

25 

1- 0417 

3 

0- 5206 
1.0417 

1- 25 
1.3660 

1.7328 

1-1130 

0.2396 

0.23874 

0.22645 

1.43344 

aim 

0J5 

0.8638 

1.4552 

1- 5 
1.25 
0.0375 

2 4038 

2- 5 

0.9315 
0.375 
0 6761 
2.5 

9.37063 

7.41606 

6.a^r» 

1.6004 

1.8542 

5.5695 

3-371 

1 9449 

3.97.12 

6.4163 

I. 0535 
4.2145 
6.9155 
3.371 
4.3768 
6.953 
5.1093 

5- 5035 
0.5441 
3371 
3.9733 
3.806 
3.17857 

0 5782 
101136 

7.5321 

9.002 

3.898 

4 45 
5.5G25 

5 
10 

1 

6.8476 
4.14*2 
5.655 
8-34375 
2.6023 
2.78125 
37.0K13303 
12.3601 
9.2708 
1 .9024 
1.65427 
1.9277 
1.4719 

I. 609G7 
18352 
8.9409 
3.97:12 
4.63696 

II. 125 

6- 5441 
11125 

4.6354 

8i) 

2-3177 

4- 6:154 
5X035 
6.18056 
7.7488 

5- 8476 
1.06714 
1.0624 
1.0077 
0.3744 
9.0521 
2.226 
3.8438 
6.475 
0.075 
5-5625 
417187 

10  6071 

II. 225 
4.1452 
1.6687 
3.8085 

11.225 

Great  Metis  of  Germany,  . . 

Common,  or  Geographical  Meile,  of  ditto, 
Small  M*Uo.  of  ditto,  . . 

Mile  of  England,  • . • 

Mile,  Geographical,  of  ditto,  • • 

League,  marine,  of  ditto,  . • ■ 

Licue  of  Anjou,  . . . • 

League  of  Arabia,  • • 

Licue  of  Artois,  .... 
Lieu,  Astronomical,  . • . 

Pfoee  of  Batavia  and  of  Java,  * • 

llorairo  of  ditto,  .... 
League  of  ditto,  . • • • 

Licue  of  Bcauce,  . . • • 

Licue  of  Berry,  .... 
Mcile  of  Bohemia,  • • • 

Licue  of  Burgundy,  • 

Mcile  of  Brabant,  . < 

League  of  Brazil,  .... 
l.ieue  of  Bretagne,  • • . 

League  of  Cayenne,  . • 

league  of  Canada,  . . ■ 

League  of  the  Carnatic,  (Hindostan,)  • 
Li  of  China,  .... 

Groe  or  Gau  of  Coromandel,  • • 

Mile  of  Denmark,  . ... 

Meile  of  Dresden  or  Saxony,  . . 

Li  cue,  Pont  (12,000  feet)  of  France,  . 

Lieuc,  gcogr.  or  common,  of  ditto, 

Licue,  marine  of  ditto,  . . . 

Lieue,  mean  of  ditto, 

Myriainotre,or  new  great  league,  of  ditto, 
Kilometre,  or  new  small  league,  of  ditto, 
Lieuo  of  Gascogne,  . . • 

League  of  Guiana,  . . . 

Meile  of  Holland, 

Meile  of  Hungary,  . . • 

Cos  or  Cora  of  Hindustan,  • . 

Milo  of  Ireland,  .... 
Tiogmannalcid  of  Iceland,  . . 

Mil,  marino  of  ditto,  ... 

Mil,  common  of  ditto,  • • • 

Lega  of  Bologna,  Italy,  ... 
Log  a of  Milan,  .... 

Lega  of  Naples,  .... 
Lega  of  the  Roman  States,  • . 

I-rga  of  Tuscany,  ... 

Legs  of  Venice,  .... 
Meile  of  Lithuania,  . • . 

Meile  of  Luxembourg,  ... 
Licue  of  Lyons,  . , • . • 

Groe  or  Gau  of  Malabar,  ... 
League  of  the  Mysore,  ... 

Mile  of  Norway,  .... 
Licue  of  Perche,  (in  France,)  . • 

Parasang  of  Persia,  ... 

Lega  of  Piedmont,  ... 

Lieue  of  Poitou,  . • • • 

League  of  Poland,  • • • 

Lcgua  of  Portugal,  ... 

Meile  of  Prussia,  .... 
Lieue  of  Provence,  . • . 

Wrrde,  common  of  Russia,  • . 

Werste,  fixed  of  Russia,  . . • 

Werets  of  Russia, according  to  M.  Trescot, 
Mile,  geographical,  of  6 werste*,  of  ditto, 
Moils  of  the  Polico,  of  Saxony,  . 

Mile  of  Scotland,  .... 
Rn£-mng  of  Siam,  ... 

Meile  of  Silesia,  • .,  • 

Lcgua  nueva  of  Spain,  • • • 

Lcgua  Irararta  of  Spain,  . . • 

Legua  juridica  of  Spain,  . . • 

Milo  of  Sweden,  .... 
Gos,  or  Gau  of  Surat,  . . • 

League  of  Surinam, 

Bern  of  Turkey,  .... 
Lieue  of  Tounune,  * • « 

Meile  of  the  Circle  of  Westphalia, 

1.5625 

1 

0.714 
0.0471 
0.0625 
0.5625 
0-2066 
0.0687 
0.2868 
0.7480 
0 02018 
0.32£> 
0.8694 
0.2066 
0.3328 
0.8789 
0.4858 
0 -5685 
0.7785 
0-2006 
Q.28W 
0.37*12 
0.1837 
0.006078 
1.850 
1.0315 
1.470 
0.2762 
0.36 
05625 
0.4544 
1-818 
0.01818 
0.6216 
0.3124 
0.0232 
1.20G 
0.1231 
0-14IUU25 
2-5 
2-778 
1.5625 
0.06579 
0.04975 
0.00756 
0.0403 
0.0483 
0.06123 
1.454 
OJBOB 

0 4253 

1.25 
0.7786 

2.25 
0.3906 
1.44 
0.09766 
041906 
0MK 
0.0944 
1.0H9 
•AM 
0.09O7 
0.0005 
0.01 141 
0.7387 
1.49 
0.09 
0AM 
0.7*523 
0.8117 
0.5*525 
0.3164 
2.00 
2.25 

0 3124 
0.06062 
0.2763 
225 

4X1-.* 
2.777 
1.987 
0.13075 
0.17363 
1.5625 
0.5739 
0.191 
0.7973 
2X79 
0.006600 
0.897 
2.4149 
0X739 
03)245 
2.44 
1.3508 
1.5*  ,25 
2.1638 
0X730 
0.7973 
0.7672 
0X102 
0.01687 
5.16*21 
2.860 
4.1087 
07673 
1 

1.6635 
1-2633 
5.049 
0.05049 
1.7266 
0.P677 
1 .7319 
3X150 
0.342 
0X007 
69.444 
7.716 
4.3309 
0.1828 
0.1303 
0.1877 
01121 
0.1342 
0.17000 
4.004 
0.79727 
1.10157 
6.25 
2.164 

6.25 
1.0867 

4 

0.37123 

1.0057 

1.5*225 

1.9993 

3.003 

1.7266 

0.05741 

0.057 

046198 

2.06 

4.1371 

0.25 

0.74615 

2.117 

2.25 
1X625 
0.8789 

5 7792 
645 
0.8677 
0.1406 
0.7C7G 
G.25 

85.951 
53.004 
39.2753 
2.5889 
3 4373 
30.9357 
11.3630  ! 

3.78 
15.785 
41.2 
1109 
17  780 
47.823 
11.3636 

18- 308 

48.344  . 

26.7186 

30  9414 
42 

11X636 
15.7847 
15.1944 
10.1 
0.3343 
102.2856 
66.731  i 

81.036 
15.1944 

19- 0085 
30.9414 
25 
100 

1 

34.194 

17.181 

34.201 

69.622 

6.7710 

7.736 

1375.1736 

152.797 

85.96 

6.619 

2.7306 

3.716 

2.1667 

2.6558 

3-368 

79.977 

15.7847 

23.396 

123.7066 

42.044 
123.7056 

21.401 

79.21 

5X73 

21.491 

30.9414 

38.199 

60.045 
34491 

1.1385 
1.1278 
1.014 
40.63 
01.930 
4.9606 
14.77 
41.93 
44X556 
30.9414 
17.4050 
114.45 
1237066 
17.181 
2.706 
15.196 
123  76585 
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TABLES. 


XII. — Continued. 
COMPASS  OF  TWELVE  WINDS. 


Ilituwsry  McAtufe*. 


’he  Scheme  of  middle  E 


Aparctia*  ; Scutentrio  ( Boreas) 
Mi'wi  (often  Boreas  and  Aquilo) 
Cniu  . . 

A pollutes  ; Subsulanus 

Kurus;  Vulturous 

Phamx  ; Kuronotus  . . 

Notus;  Austcr 

Libonotus;  Libopbaenix 

Libs;  Africa* 

Zephyroa;  Favonias  . . 

I«ntx  ; Corns  ; Argcstc* 
Tliractos ; Ccrcias 
Aparctios  . . . 


North 

NE.iN.-Sot 

N.E.iE.+3°i 

Rut 

S.E.iE.— 
S.E.  i S.+3°i 
Smith 
S.W.| 

S W.|W.-f3°i 
Weal  . 

N W.fW.— 3°| 
N.W.*  N.+3°t 
North 


The  Scheme  of  the  Thebaido,  nr  the  Indian  Gau, 
I known  under  the  name  of  Stalhina,  . . 

Tho  Scheme  of  the  Delta  = 9,000  paceB, 

'The  Piranne  =:  7^J*t0jpaeeB,  « * • 

• iTh«  Indian  Cobb  = 3,000  paces,  . . . 

I The  Egyptian  Mile  = 2,8a0  {ksccb, 

The  Persian  or  Asiatic  Mile,  . . . 

iTIie  Hebrew  Mile,  . . . . 

I The  Pythian  or  Delphic  Stadium, 
i The  mean  Stadium,  called  also  the  Nautical  or  Persi 
| Tho  great  Aleiandrian  or  Egyptian  Stadium, 

I [The  EfaBaterian  or  Royal  Stadium,  . . 


1 148.148148 

108.4 

HWM 

JIM  1 1 

185.37 
160.9 
1 1.0.47 
I X 


COMPASS  OF  THIRTY-TWO  WINDS. 


Eog tisJi  Naiuo*.  Frsoeh  Names. 


‘lie  roynl  Cubit  of  Babylon, 


1 di  T.  Verao  greoo  . • 

Greco-Tnimontana  . . 

1 di  Groco  Verao  T.  . 

Greco  . . • 

l di  Gr.  Voreo  Levante 

Greco- Levante  . • 

1 di  Levante  V.  Greco  . 
LrvA*TC  . • 

{ di  Lev.  Vereo  Scirocco 
I.evnnte-Scirocco  . . 

t ili  Scirocco  V.  Levante 
iScihotco  . . . 

'l  di  Scir.  Verso  Oatro  * 

I Ostro- Scirocco  . • 

1 di  Ostro  V.  Scirocco 
Ostro  . . • 

[ di  Ostro  V.  Libeccio  . 

Oatm  Libeccio  • . 

i di  Libeccio  V.  Ostro  • 

i Libeccio  . . . 

) 1 di  Lib.  V.  Ponente 

; Ponente- Libeccio  • 

ji  di  Puueiile- Libeccio  . 

PuRKRTK  . * 

: di  Ponente  V.  Maestro  . 
Maestro- Ponente  . . 

II  di  Maestro  V.  Ponente  . 
Maestro  . . . 

i di  Maestro  V.  Tramontana 
IM nest ro  Tramontana 
| ! di  Tram.  V.  Maestro 
•Tha«o*ta*a 


The  mean  Cubit,  ..... 
The  Pjrgnn  nr  Pahnipes, 

;The  Geomeleic  fool,  .... 
The  Pythian  or  Delphic  foot, 

The  Palmus  Major,  .... 
The  common  Palm,  or  Palirsta,  . 

The  Inch,  or  tfnein  of  tho  geometrical  foot, 
The  Dactylus  or  Digit, 

,The  Olympic.  Ilccatonpede, 

The  Exapnde,  ..... 
The  cubit,  of  IS  Olympic  inches,  . 

| The  Olympic  foot,  .... 
j The  oxnpodo  of  six  Roman  feet, 

| Tho  groat  pace  (spyvia)*  of  five  Homan  feet, 
i The  common  pace,  of  two  Roman  feet, 

The  Roman  foot,  . . . . 


Agunac 


The  Pletbmn  = UMI  square  Olympic  fret, 
!Th*f  Esapodn  = Jbl  square  Olympic  feet, 
'The  Salt  iis  of  four  Centuries,  . 

The  Century  of  1(H)  Heredies, 

' Tho  Herody  of  two  Jugera,  . . . 

jTllt  Jngerum  of  800  Ekapodes, 


Carlnii. 


XII. 

Camparutirr  Vine  <(/  tfir  Principal  triads. 

COMPASS  OP  FOL'R  WINDS. 


Professor  Leslie,  to  whose  liberality  the  puhliahcrs  arc  indebted  fr 
the  following  tables,  (XIII.  and  XIV.)  cays,  ‘4  I have  been  able,  after 
delicate  and  patient  research,  to  fix  tho  law  which  connects  the  dorreas 
of  temperature  with  the  altitude.  If  H and  b denote  the  baromrtri 
pressure  at  the  lower  and  upper  stations  ; then  will  ^ 25  exprew 
on  tho  cent  igrade  scale,  the  diminution  of  heat  in  ascent.  Hence,  ft 
any  given  latitude,  that  precise  point  of  elevation  may  be  found,  a 
which  eternal  frost  prevails.  Put  z = -j^-and  f = the  standard  ten 
riiTtilure ; then  (' — <1  SG=  I,  or  r‘  + .01  (jr  = 1.  which 


Boreas, 

Euros, 

Notos, 

Zcphyros, 


Cict'tan  or  Rum«n  Names. 


Boreas;  Apnrrfias;  Septentrion,  North 
,<  Vsias;  Aquilo  ;{nometimo9  Boreas)  North-East 
Apellate*;  SulMolami*  (sometimes 
Kuril*)  . . j East 

Kurunoto*;\  ulturniM  (often, Kurus)  South-East 
Notoe ; Attstrr,  . J South 

Libs  , Africus,  . S .uth-Wrsi 

[Zephjmia ; Favnniti*,  I YVesl 

Corns ; Ski  run  ; Argosies,  . North- Woi 
Borens,  Ac-  . North 


„r 

Mm-  T<mpli> 
•■r  l In-  Wiml. 
• • Alhr  .«,  in 
Villiniio,  I. 
I riiji  r<  \r,». 
VI-  t. J.  II 
|».  0.  ITiisv 
It  M.  Ault*. 
CellUMlI.+i, 


I he  nous  Ttti|c«!  tlv 


Modern  XsttMs. 

> 1 Util  ion 

U|NM  ilin 

• '>|||||IS»«.  tl 

Hrzrt-M. 

North,  . 

0 

East, 

DO 

South,  . 

1H) 

West.  . 

270 
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xm. 

' Table  of  tie  Decrease  of  Temperature  according 

to  the  Altitude. 

i'u* 

1 Hide. 

Mimii  MBptratUIS  at 
the  level  of  the  Sen. 

HrHilit  of 
Curve  nf 

I MV 
tude. 

Menu  tcwprratuiv  at 
the  level  of  the  Seo 

Height  of 
Curve  i <t  1 

C Vtitlcmle 

IVnmheii 

OntijNMle 

Fii’irmh.’il 

C*MgeUikm  1 

1 0 

290.00 

0|O.2 

15207 

4(.J 

13>.99 

57.2 

7402 

1 

28.99 

84.2 

15203 

47 

13,49 

56.3 

7133 

o 

28,00 

8-1.1 

15189 

48 

12.98 

55  1 

68155 

; 3 

28.02 

84.0 

151(57 

49 

12.43 

54.5 

6599 

1 4 

28.80 

83.9 

15135 

r> 

28.78 

83.8 

15095 

50 

11.98 

53.0 

6334 

! « 

128,158 

83.0 

150-17 

51 

11.19 

52.7 

0070 

‘ 7 

9*A7 

63.4 

14989 

52 

10.99 

51.8 

5808 

8 

24.44 

Kl.2 

14923 

53 

10.50 

50.9 

5548 

1 9 

28.29 

83.9 

14*48 

54 

10.02 

50.0 

5290  , 

9.54 

49.2 

5034 

10 

38.13 

82.0 

14704 

OR 

9.07 

48.3 

4782 

11 

27. m 

82.3 

14(572 

57 

8.(50 

47.5 

4534  | 

12 

27.75 

82.0 

14571 

58 

8 11 

40  0 

4291 

i 13 

27.53 

81.0 

14103 

59 

7.09 

45.8 

4052 

14 

27.30 

Ml 

u:wr. 

1 15 

27.00 

80.7 

14220 

00 

7 25 

45.0 

3818 

in; 

215.80 

80.2 

I4IH7 

61 

C.82 

44.3 

3509 

17 

21.52 

79.7 

13947 

02 

6.39 

43.5 

3305 

18 

25.23 

79.2 

13798 

03 

5.98 

42  8 

3145 

I 111 

25.03 

78, 

13643 

(54 

5.57 

42.0 

2930 

05 

5.18 

41.3 

2722 

20 

25.01 

78.1 

13173 

00 

4H) 

400 

2520 

21 

25.!®3 

77.5 

13308 

07 

4.43 

40  0 

2:825 

22 

24.03 

7U.9 

13131 

IW 

4 07 

39.3 

2130 

23 

24.57 

70.2 

12940 

li) 

3.73 

38.7 

1953 

24  21 

75.0 

1 2755 

‘35 

23-2 

74.9 

12557 

70 

3.39 

38.1 

1778 

j y. 

23.43 

74.2 

13354 

71 

3.07 

37.5 

1611 

f 27 

23.02 

73.0 

12145 

72 

2.77 

37.0 

1451 

h» 

22.01 

727 

11930 

73 

2.48 

30.5 

1298 

•49 

22.18 

71.9 

11710 

74 

2 20 

36.0 

nai 

75 

1.94 

:i5.5 

1016 

no 

21  75 

71.1 

114*| 

I 70 

35.1 

887 

:u 

21  31 

70.3 

11253 

77 

1.47 

34  6 

707 

p 

•20.80 

09.5 

11018  | 

78 

1.25 

‘M2 

050 

1 33 

20.40 

68.7 

10770 

79 

1,00 

3341 

552  , 

Ihw 

1003 

07.9 

10531 

1 35 

10.40 

07.0 

102^7 

80 

.87 

330 

457 

, :to 

18.08 

66.3 

ItHLUi 

81 

.71 

33.3 

:i7i 

37 

I-.50 

05.3 

07M  1 

82 

.56 

:cu 

294 

I’m 

18.01 

61.4 

9523 

83 

.43 

32.8 

220  jj 

;.:iu 

1 1 ...I 

03.5 

9203 

84 

32.6 

167 

17.02 

85 

.22 

32  4 

117  I 

,40 

02,0 

fH'Mtl 

Hi 

.14 

32.3 

76 

41 

10.58 

01.7 

8738 

87 

.(W 

322 

44 

,n 

10.03 

00,8 

8473 

88 

.04 

39.1 

20 

•13 

15.51 

59.9 

8**5 

89 

.01 

32.0 

5 

41 

15.01 

59.0 

7939 

90 

.00 

32.0 

0 

45 

11.50 

58.1 

7(i7l 

'•*  1'"  I'l  K»rt  r.  Vi-I.  IV  of  the  1 M iiiIaii i’ll  llkih HoiiTiii-.il  TffllMicljtma,  j 

,.1'ive*  tl*  i ■ Ii«  III*  !,. rm uU  t.ir  rm  the  man  trin  ivnuiur  in  a (itrn  IMMimK  In 

i iin*  i4«l  vrortd.  It  f il'-inBi-  tin!  mean  iniiii'nldN'  in  any  (imi  loUlmlr,  nmt  llir  . 

' l ileenrcd  ?8iu|»’rj*u«  on  the  nfi  «i  f.  tlw  furomU  tomam 
T=HI3'*  cos.  lat. 

Places. 

I>at 

Ohs.  ’1* 

Cal.  T. 

Difference. 

Kquator  ... 

0J  18 

“1  5i 

81  - Toy 

Rome  . 

41  54 

(«».  44 

no.  m 

0^22 

-f 

Paris 

48. 50 

hi . 89 

1.  76 

Lnndun  . . 

51.30 

5,1.36 

50.  74 

0.  38 

Kilmburffh  . 

Stuckliilm 

55.58 

40. 23 

45. 64 

o.  89 

-j- 

59.  20 

42. 20 

41.57 

0 69 

ANo 

C ».  27 

40.  00 

40.  '40 

0.28 

-f 

Uloa 

05.  3 

33. 

34.38 

1.  12 

4- 

Melville  Island 

74.47 

1.33 

21.40 

20.  07 

4- 

XIV. 


Table  of  the  most  Remarkable  Height*  in  different  Parti 
of  the  If'orld,  eipretted  in  English  Feet.  The  Alti- 
tudes measured  by  the  Haro  meter  are  marked  11,  while 
those  derived  from  Geometrical  Operations,  and  taken 
chiefly  from  the  Observations  of  General  Jfudge,  are 
distinguished  by  the  letter  G. 

I Feet, 

pnas  i'  mil  Jokul),  on  the  north-west  point  of  Iceland , 4558  G 
Hekla,  volcanic  mountain  in  Iceland , - - 3950  G 


Sulitelma,  in  Lapland , .... 

NuDpi  Vara,  the  highest  of  the  table-land  in 
Lapland , ...... 

Lorn mij  an  ri,  elevated  lake  in  Lapland,  - 
Drilstue,  the  highest  pastoral  hamlet  in  Norway, 
Snahattu,  centre  of  the  Norwegian  mountains, 
Hareback e,  Alpine  ridge  of  Norway, 

Pap  of  Caithness,  - 

Ben  Nevis,  Inverness-shire , highest  mountain  in 
Scotland , ...... 

Cairngorm,  Inverness-shire , ... 

Cairnsmuir  upon  Devgh,  Galloway, 

Ben  Lawers,  west  side  of  Loch  Tay,  Perthshire, 

Ben  More,  Perthshire,  - 

Ben  Lui,  or  the  Calf,  near  Tyndrum,  - 

Schihallicn,  Perthshire,  - - - - 

Ben  Voirlich,  near  Loch  Lam,  - 

Ben  Ledi,  near  Callender,  Perthshire,  - 

Ben  Achonzie,  head  of  Glen  Tilt, 

Ben  Lomond,  near  Aberfoil,  Stirlingshire, 
Cobbler,  near  Arroehar,  . 

Ben  Claeh,  in  the  Ochils,  above  Alloa, 

Lomond  Hills,  east  and  west,  Fifeshire,  14C6  and 
Soutra  Hill,  on  the  ridge  of  Lnmmermtitr, 
Coulter  Fell,  Lanarkshire , ... 

Carnethy,  high  point  of  the  Pentland  ridge , - 

Tintoc  Hill,  Lanarkshire,  - 
I.eadhills,  the  house  of  the  Director  of  the  mines, 
Broad  Law,  near  Crook  Inn , Peeblesshire,  - 
Quecnsberry  Hill,  Dumfriesshire, 

Cairnsmuir  of  Fleet,  Galloway , - - - 

Hart  Fell,  near  Af offal,  - 

Dunrich  Hill,  Roxburghshire,  - 

Eldon  Hills,  near  Alelrose,  Roxburghshire,  - 

Whitcomb  Hill,  Peeblesshire,  - 

Lotber  Ilill,  Dumfriesshire,  ... 

Ails* a Rock,  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 

Crit  Fell,  near  New  Abbey,  Kirkcudbright,  - 
Kells  Range,  Galloway,  - 
Goat  Fell,  in  the  Isle  of  Arran,  - - - 

Paps  of  Jura,  south  and  north,  in  Argyle - 
t/i»re,  .....  2359  and 

Snea  Fell,  in  the  Isle  of  Alan,  - 

South  Berule,  in  Isle  of  Alan,  ... 

Macgilticuddy’s  Reeks,  County  of  Kerry, 

Sliebh  Donard,  the  highest  of  the  Aloume 
Jl fountains,  ...... 

Hclvellyn,  Cumberland,  ... 

Skiddaw,  Cumberland,  .... 

Saddleback,  Cumberland,  • 

Whernside,  Yorkshire,  . 

Ingleborough,  Yorkshire,  - 

Shunnor  Fell,  Yorkshire,  - 

Snowdon,  Caernarvonshire , - 

Cnder  Idris,  Caernarvonshire , - 

Beacons  of  Brecknock,  - 

Plynlimmon,  Cardiganshire , ... 

Penmaen  Mawr,  Caernarvonshire, 

Malvern  Hills,  Worcestershire,  - 
Cawaand  Beacon,  Devonshire,  - 
Rippin  Tor,  Devonshire,  - 
Brocken,  in  the  Hart:- Forest,  Ilanorer, 

Priel,  tn  Upper  Austria,  .... 


5910  B 

2655  B 
2265  Bi 
2457  B 
8120  B 
4575  B 
1929 

4358  G 
4080  B 
2597  G 
3941  G 
3870  B 
3651  G 
3513  G 
3207  6 
2863  Gj 
3028  Gj 
3191  G 
2863  G 
2359  G 
1721  G 
1716  G 
2440  G 
1700  B 
2306  G 
1280  B 
2741  G 
2259  G 
2329  G 
2635  U! 
2421  fill 
1634  Gj 
2685  G|| 
2390  G| 
1103  (; , 

1831  Ci 
2659  G 
2865  G 

I 

2470  | 
2004  G 
1 584  G 
3404  G 

2786  G 
3055  G 
3022  G 

2787  G 
2384  G 
2361  G 
2329  G 
357 1 G 
2914  G 
2802  G 1 
2463  G 
1540  Gi 
1444  G 
1792  G. 
1549  G 
3690 
7000  Bj 
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Feet. 

Peak  of  Lomnitz,  in  the  Carpathian  ridge , - 8870  B 

j Terglou,  in  Camiola,  - 10390  B 

Mont  Blanc,  Switzerland , • 15646  G 

Village  of  Chamouni,  below  Mont  Blanc , - 3367  G 

Jungfrauhorn,  Switzerland , - - - 13730 

8t.  Gothurtl,  Switzerland , - 9075 

Hospice  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  - - 8010  B 

[Village  of  St.  Pierre,  on  the  road  to  Great  St. 

Bernard , ------  5338  B 

Passage  of  Mont  Cenis,  - - - - 6778  B 

(Gross  Glockner,  between  the  Tyrol  and  Ca- 

rinthia , 12780  B 

Ortler  Spitzc,  tn  the  Turol , - - - 1 5430 

Rigiberg,  above  the  Lake  of  Lucerne , - • 5403 

D6le,  the  highest  point  of  the  chain  of  Jura,  - 5412  B 

Mont  Perdu,  in  the  Pyrenees , - - - 1 1 283 

Loncirn,  in  the  department  of  the  high  Jllpt,  - 14451 
Peak  of  Arbizon,  in  the  department  of  the  high 

Pyrenees , ------  8344 

jPuy  de  Dome,  in  Auvergne,  - 4858  G 

Mont  d’Or, 6202  G 

Summit  of  Vaucluee,  near  Avignon,  - - 2150 

([Village  on  Mont  Gcnevre,  - - - 5945  B 

•jst.  Pilon,  near  Marseilles,  - 3395  G 

•jSoracte,  near  Rome,  ...  - 2271  G 

Monte  Velino,  in  the  kingdom  of  Maples,  - 8397  G 
Mount  Vesuvius,  volcanic  mountain  beside  Ma- 
ples, -------  3978 

.Etna,  volcanic  mountain  in  Sicily , - *10936  B ' 

|St.  Angelo,  in  the  Lipari  Islands , - - 5260 

Top  of  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  - 1439  B 

'Mount  Athos,  in  Rumelia , - 3353 

! Diana’s  Peak,  in  the  Island  of  St.  Helena , - 2692 

Peak  of  Tenerifie,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands , 12358  B 
| Ruivo  Peak,  the  highest  jtoint  of  Madeira,  - 5162 

Table  Mountain,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  3520 
(Chain  of  Mount  Ida,  beyond  the  plain  of  Troy , 4960 

[(Chain  of  Mount  Olympus,  in  . Inatolia , - 6500 

Italitzkoi,  in  the  Altaic  chain,  - - - 10735 


* JO.eW  lieradiol,  jun. — 1*. 


Fort.  '■ 

Awatsha,  volcanic  mountain  in  Kamtchalka , ■ 9GU0 
The  Volcano,  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  - - 7680 

Ophir,  in  the  centre  of  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  - 13842 
St.  Elias,  on  the  Western  coast  of  Morth America,  1 2G72 
White  Mountain,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  6230  B 
•[  Chimborazo,  highest  summit  of  the  - Indes , - 21440  B 
! Antisaua,  volcanic  mountain  in  the  kingdom  of 

il  Quito,  19150  B 

| Shepherd  station  on  that  mountain.  - - 13500  B 

j Cotopaxi,  volcanic  mountain  m ;ne  kingdom  of 

Quito , - 18890  B 

Tungurugua,  volcanic  mountain,  near  Riobomba,  16579  B 
Rucu  de  Pichincha,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito , 15940  B 
Heights  of  Assuay,  the  ancient  Peruvian  road , 15540  B 
Peak  of  Orizaba,  volcanic  mountain  cast  from 

Mexico , ------  17390  G- 

Lake  of  Toluca,  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico , - 12195  K 
City  of  Quito,  -----  9560  R 

City  of  Mexico,  -----  7476  B 

Silla  de  Caraecas,  part  of  the  chain  of  Venezuela,  8640  B 
Blue  Mountains,  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica , - 7431 

Pelec,  in  the  Island  of  tl/ar/tniouc,  - - 5100 

Morne  Garou,  in  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent's,  5050 

In  this  list  of  altitudes,  I have  not  ventured  to  insert 
the  Himalaya  or  Snowy  Mountains,  the  Imaus  of  the 
ancients,  or  Great  Central  Chain  of  Upper  Asia,  t<’ 
which  some  late  accounts  from  India  would  assign  the 
stupendous  elevation  from  23,000  to  27,000  feet 
Such  at  least  are  the  results  of  observations  made  with 
a small  sextant  and  an  artificial  horizon,  at  the  enor- 
mous distance  of  226  or  232  miles,  as  computed  indeed 
from  very  short  bases.  But  even  with  the  best  instru- 
ments, and  under  the  most  favourable  circumstance 
the  determination  of  minute  vertical  angles  is,  from  tlit 
influence  of  horizontal  refraction,  liable  to  much  un- 
certainty. The  progress  of  accurate  observation  bu 
uniformly  reduced  the  estimated  altitudes  of  mountain* 

. More  recent  statements  accordingly  diminish  iho* *, 
||  heights  near  2000  feet. 
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Aa,  in  the  Dutch  province  of  Overywef  iiL 

1107. 

Aa,  ii.  G50. 

Aa,  n river,  Courland,  ii.  521. 

Aalborg , iiL  1071. 

Aar , ii.  5U3.  iii.  753. 

Aargau,  it.  75(1. 

Aarhus,  iii.  1071. 

Aasi,  the  ancient  Oronu*,  river  of,  i.  257. 


Abakan,  i.  35-1. 

Abakansk , i.  300. 

Aballaba,  the  Roman  station  of,  iii.  121L 
Abasscen,  i.  432. 

Abassia,  a county,  i.  227. 

Abba  Seen,  river  of  i.  323. 

Abbatoana,  colony  of  ii.  125. 

Abbeville-,  iii.  1010. 

Abbey  Craig,  iii.  1269. 

Abtlrrn , ruins  of  ii.  406. 

Abdiotes , ii.  410. 

Abend,  lake  of,  ii.  362. 

Abensberg,  iii.  701. 

Aberdeen , iii.  1274. 

Aberdeen,  a nra-port  town,  iii-  1274. 

Aberdeen , Old,  ill.  1215a 
Abingdon,  iii.  1169. 

Abipones,  ii.  309. 

AbuUmdeh , lake  of,  i.  323. 

Abo,  u,  512. 

Abo,  province  of,  ii.  513. 

Abomey,  ii.  77. 

Abookrsheyd,  city  of,  ii.  21. 

Aboosir,  tne  ancient  Busirea,  ii.  25. 
Aborigines  of  N.  America,  ii.  228. 

Aboslat,  or  citadel  of  A ho,  ii.  513. 

Aboukir , lake  of,  ii.  12. 

Abrud- llanya,  or  Cross-Schl alien,  town  of 
ii.  4(36. 

Abuhasubba,  ii.  44. 

Abu-Shehr,  or  Rusheer , L 304. 

Abyssinia,  ii.  42. 

Acadia,  ii.  206. 

Acapulco,  or  F*os  Urges,  ii.  251,  253,  271. 
Acesines  River,  i.  331. 

Achaguas,  ii.  287. 

Aeheen , i.  5<>8. 

Achenrein,  village  of,  iii.  Z1Q. 

Adieu,  lake  of,  ii.  303. 

Acheron,  the  modem  Glikis , river  of,  ii.  415. 
Aeherusia,  lake  of  ii.  415. 

Achil,  iu.  1292. 

Achsikat,  town  of,  L 337. 

Achlyrka , ii.  539. 

Aci,  promontory  of,  iiL  809. 

Ada,  lake  of,  L 257. 

Acre,  i.  259. 

Acre,  the  pachalic  of,  i.  259. 

Acroceraunian  Mountains,  ii.  396. 

Acropolis,  ii.  409. 

Actium,  ii.  415. 

Adopan,  ii.  269. 

Aetopan,  valley  of  ii.  250. 

Adam's  Peak,  i.  41*8,  511. 

Adana,  a town,  i.  240. 

Adda,  iii.  753.  262. 
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Adeil,  country  of,  ii.  50. 

Adel,  u.  4,  132. 

Adele,  i.  612. 

Adelsberg , mountain  of,  iiL  744. 

Aden , i.  286. 

Adige,  iii.  738. 702.. 

A dir  mere,  town  of,  L 451. 

Adit  mere,  or  Ragepootana,  county  ofL  450. 
Adjrrbidian,  anciently  Atropalene,  L 291, 
293,  21*). 

Admiralty  Inlet , ii.  190. 

Admiralty  Island,  ii.  182,  183. 

Admiralty  Islands,  i.  (*25. 

Adonis,  now  Ihrnhim  Pacha,  river  of  i.259. 
Adoo , or  Quaqua,  coast  of  ii.  75. 

Adour,  iiL  680. 

Adowa,  town  of,  ii.  44. 

Adritt,  iii.  264. 

Adrianople,  ii.  405. 

Adriatic  Sea,  or  Gulfqf  Venice,  iL  361. 
Adu,  island  of,  iL  137. 

Adun-Shollon,  mountain  of,  L 349. 

Adur,  iiL  1180. 

.Facades,  or  Three  Islands , iiL  262. 

JEgtan  Sea,  iL  396. 

Aeron,  i'll.  1239. 

Affitnnh , province  of  it.  86. 

Afghanistan,  i.  289, 1522. 

Afnoo,  county  of  iL  83. 

Africa , ii.  3. 

Af rupee,  St~,  iiL  916. 

Agtulez,  town  of,  iL  06. 

Agailir,  or  Santa  Cruz,  iL  62. 

Agalta , village  of,  iL  11. 

.igana,  town  of  i.  630. 

Agathon , town  of  iL  78. 

Agde,  iii.  904. 

Agen,  iii.  913. 

Agnano,  lake  of,  iiL  764,  602. 

Agniers , ii.  205, 

. igoona,  iL  77. 

Agosto , island  of  ii.  464. 

Agoics,  ii.  47. 

Agra,  i.  45-4. 

Agrnfa,  passes  of  iL  408. 

Agra m,  Zagrab,  or  Sagabria,  ii.  462. 
•igrigentum,  town  of,  iii.  till. 

AgUlek , cavern  of,  ii.  455. 

AguadtUa,  ii.  349. 

Ahijb,  district  of  i.  632. 

Ahmedabad , i.  450. 

Ahmednuggur,  i.  479. 

.Ihodski,  district  of,  i.  632. 

.4t,  burgh  of  iii.  983. 

Ajaccio , iii.  691. 

Aidab,  port  of  iL  49. 

Ajan,  ii.  121, 132. 

Ajandula,  river  of,  iiL  £25. 

.■hgle,  iu.  l(.»tf:L 
Aignan,  St*,  iii.  936. 

Atgue-Perse,  UL  952. 

Aigues,  river  of  iii.  879. 

.•hgues-Mortes,  iii.  900. 

Aigvrtsnde,  iii.  tUL 
Aijana,  i.  282. 


Adah,  town  and  gulf  of  i.  280. 

Ain,  iii.  958. 

.4in,  river  of  iii.  879. 

Ainos,  Mount,  ii.  412. 

Aintali , or  Aniab,  i.  258. 

Aird,  iii.  1282. 

Ain,  iii.  910. 

Aire,  or  Arien,  iiL  1012. 

Aisne,  or  .line,  iii.  987. 

Aix , iii.  893. 

Aiz-la-ChapeUe , ii.  655.  iii.  1089. 

Aize,  river  of  iii.  880. 

Akalzike,  or  Tsheldir,  L 249. 

Jikim,  iL  71. 

Akkissar,  the  ancient  Thyatira,  L 241. 
Akhtiar,  or  Sevastopol,  ii.  482. 
slk-kierman,  town  of  ii.  478. 

Ak  met  diet , or  Sympheropol,  town  of,  iL  481. 
Akmin,  ii.  14,  29. 

Akreftll , mount  of  iL  191. 

Aksheer,  i.  239. 

Ak-Tau,  mountain  of,  i.  334. 

A k umbo,  town  of  ii.  86. 

.'21  ab  am  a,  ii.  224. 

Alabama  River,  ii.  213. 

Ala  Dag , anciently  Abus,  i.  247. 

Alois,  iu.  901, 

Alok , a mountain,  i.  215,  334. 

Alamos,  ii.  2li7. 

Aland,  ii.  513. 

Alands-haf,  straits  of  ii.  513. 

Alaska,  peninsula  of,  iL  181. 

Alatamaha,  ii.  213. 

.Hava,  province  of  iiL  845. 

Alavara,  harbour  of  ii.  407. 

Alb,  or  Rauhe-Alb,  ii.  592. 

Albania,  ii.  414,  415.  ^ 

Albanian  Mountains,  ii.  413. 

All*ania , or  Highlands  qf  Scotland,  iiL  1113. 
Albanians,  iL  72. 

Alban's,  St ^ iii.  1192. 

.Hban's  Head,  St.,  iii.  1146. 

Alba  Pompeia,  iiL  760. 

Albany,  district  of  ii.  122. 

Albaracin,  iii.  818. 

Albemarle  Sound,  ii.  212,  213. 

Alberg,  mountain  of,  ii.  669. 

Albincn,  iii.  759. 

A Ibion,  Acts,  ii.  265. 

.’llbius,  or  Albanus  MotsaUtins,  ii.  395. 
Albuquerque , iL  266. 

.'Hbuquerque,  Berras  of  iL  326. 

Alby,  or  Alin,  iiL  004. 

Alcala  de  Hmartz,  iii.  £54. 

Alcamo,  town  of  iii.  612. 

Alcananda,  river  of  i.  469. 

Alcaniz,  iiL  848. 

Alcantara,  iii.  856. 

Alcana,  UL  855. 

Aldan,  i.  346,  349. 

Aldborough,  iii.  1150. 

Aide,  iiL  1150. 

Alderney,  iii.  1172. 

Al-lJjebal,  or  Persian  Koordistan,  i.  299. 
Ale , river  of  iiL  1251. 
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Aleiben , town  of  iiL  736. 

Alemanni,  Alamanni,  or  sllambam,  iii.  681. 
Alrnron,  iii.  1003w 
Alenltjo , iii.  837. 

Aleppo,  L 258. 

Aleppo , pac  Italic  of,  i.  258. 

Alessio,  town  of,  ii.  614. 

Alety  town  of,  iii.  1*06. 

Altutan,  or  Aleutian  Islands,  i.  214;  ii.  179. 
Alexander,  river  of,  ii.  111. 

Alexandria , ii.  24. 

Alexandria,  town  of,  ii.  223 ; iii.  7 HO. 
Algnrva,  or  Algarbia,  iii.  83d. 

Alghero,  town  of  iii.  2 £2. 

Algiers,  ii.  GO. 

Algiers,  city  of  ii.  01. 

Algo  a,  bay  of,  ii.  112,  117. 

Algonejuins,  ii.  205. 

JUgydxm-Shalo , or  sllgiiiski,  mountains  of, 
1. 304,  336. 

Alhttma,  town  of  iii.  861. 

Alicante,  or  Alicant,  iii.  852. 

Alt  eat  a,  iii.  81 1. 

Alicudi,  iii.  767,  814. 

Aik  man  r , town  of,  iii.  1009. 

Allahabad,  i.  131,  458,  459. 

AUa-Shehr,  tlic  ancient  1'hiludelpliia,  i.  241. 
Alleghany  Mountains,  ii.  211. 

Allen,  river  of,  iii.  125-L 
Alien,  Lough,  iii.  1214. 

AlUndorf,  ii.  671. 

Alter,  iii.  189. 

AUrr,  river  of,  ii.  593,  044. 

Allier,  iii.  87!*,  90L 142.  919. 

Alloa,  iii.  126-. 

Allua  Lake , iii.  121*5. 

Silly  re , St.,  lbumain  of,  iii.  950. 

Almadagh,  tlie  ancient  Amanus,  mountain, 
i.  236,  250. 

Alma  pro,  iii.  855. 

Almtria,  iii.  861. 

Almira ute  Islands , ii.  136. 

Al-Modain,  or  7Vte  7 \co  Cities,  i.  253. 
Almora,  i.  46!  >. 

Al/noravidts,  ii.  61. 

Almuneear,  iii.  861. 

AInt,  iiL  1225. 

Almcirk,  or  Aim  trick,  iii.  1208. 

Aloosdorf,  town  of,  iii.  730- 
Alost,  or  Ale  si,  iii.  1081. 

Alouichti,  town  of,  ii.  482. 

Alpharus,  river  of,  ii.  306. 

Al puns,  mountains  of,  i.  29L 
Aids,  ii.  302 ; iii.  752. 

Alps,  Cottian,  iii.  761. 

Alps,  Griteian,  iii.  761. 

Alps,  Julian,  iii.  741. 

*‘lips,  I Mirer,  iii.  8!  ft. 

Alps,  A Wt  iii.  72!  >,  738, 741. 
slips,  Pennine,  iii.  70l, 
slips,  Rhatian,  iii.  73d. 

Alps,  the  Suabian  or  If'irtembcrg,  iL  3G3  ; 
iii.  752, 


Ain s,  Upper,  iii.  690. 

Alpujnrras,  or  Sirra  AVr ado,  ii.  364. 
At-Sash,  i.  337. 

Alsen,  iii.  1072. 

Alsfeld,  ii.  674. 
sVstedt,  tow*n  of,  ii.  607. 

Altai  Mountains,  i.  311. 

Altai,  Little,  mount  of,  i.  344. 
Attamura , iii.  604. 

Altar,  ii.  279. 

Alien,  or  sllata , river  of,  ii.  502. 
AUena,  ii.  650. 

AUen burg,  ii.  4 >77,  60S. 

AUenkirehen. , ii.  615. 

Altkireh , iii.  970. 

AUland,  country  of,  ii.  465. 


AUona,  or  AUena,  iiL  1074. 
slltorf,  iii.  757. 

silt-  Oradisea,  town  of,  ii.  462. 
slltyn  Obo,  hill  of  ii.  482. 
slluta,  river  of,  ii.  397,  449,  465. 

Alvarado,  ii.  252. 

AltariinnertUu , town  of,  i.  490. 

Alta,  river  of;  iiL  693. 

Amadia,  principality  and  town,  L 250. 
Atnakusa,  island  of,  L >190. 

Amand,  St iii.  912,  1015. 

Amanus,  Mount,  L 236. 

Amarbay,  Prmu  of,  ii.  326. 
slmasia,  i.  238. 
slmaiitlan,  ii.  273. 
slmariehi,  ii.  412. 

Amazon , ii.  275. 

Amba-  Gideon,  mountain  of,  ii.  44. 
slmbelakia,  ii.  408. 

Shnbcrg,  iii.  701. 
slmbrrt,  iii.  952. 
slmbr/ise,  iiL  0-15. 

Ambosrs,  ii.  78. 

Slmbaule,  valley  of,  iL  140. 

Amboyna,  L 5!  *5, 596. 

Ambracia,  ii.  415. 

Ambriz,  river  of,  ii.  102. 
slmbrym,  island  of,  L 621. 
slmeland,  iii.  1014.  101*8. 

America,  ii.  163. 

America,  JVor/A,  iL  177. 

America , Russian,  ii.  179. 

America , South,  iL  275. 
shnerioontook,  region  of,  i.  475. 
Amtrtfoord,  iii.  101*8. 

Amtsbury,  or  Ambresbury,  iiL  1176. 
Amhara , ii.  45. 
shniens,  iii.  1010. 

Aminas,  ii.  77. 

Ami inch,  iiL  1210. 
simmer,  iiL  093. 

Simmer , lake  of,  iL  362. 

Anud,  province  of,  i.  301. 

Amoo,  or  Gihnn,  river  of,  i.  334, 336. 
Shnorgo,  ii.  411. 

Amour,  St.,  iii.  UtiT. 

Ampatris,  conulry  of  ii.  141. 
si  triple  puis,  iii.  1*56. 

Amritser,  i.  444,  445. 
sbnstrl,  iii.  1 1 00. 
slmstcrdam , iii.  1 100. 

Amsterdam , inland  of,  ii.  147. 

Amsterdam,  Arte,  ii.  311. 

Amur,  river  of,  i.  375,  377. 

Anabara  River,  i.  315. 

Slnacandrians,  ii.  142. 

Anaeiyr,  river  of,  i.  316,  357. 

Anagundy,  fort  of,  i.  484. 

. trnk,  i.  S59. 

Atuthuar,  ii.  247. 
shui-Kutan,  i.  386. 

Anam , or  Tom/uin,  i.  54G. 

Anamani,  iii.  783. 

Anamooka,  or  Rotterdam  Island,  L 632. 
shiarghia,  a port,  i.  226. 

Anatediro,  ii.  4U!*. 

Attbari,  i.  .‘£C». 

Ancenis,  iii.  1*20. 

slncobra,  ii.  77. 
slncona,  iii.  71*5. 

Ancove,  mountains  and  province  of,  ii.  141. 
shicura,  ancient  town  of,  iiL  870. 
Andalusia,  iiL  656. 

Andam,  country  of,  IL  86. 
slndaman  Islands,  i.  544. 

Slndanee,  town  of  iii.  IKK). 
slndegan  Totem,  i.  337. 

Andeol,  St ^ burgh  of,  iii.  899. 
slndemach,  ii.  656. 


Andes,  ii.  250,  277. 

Atules  of  Chili,  ii.  280. 
shules  of  (luilo,  ii.  279. 

Anderourante.,  river  and  tnyn  of  ii.  140. 
slndevourante , island  of  iL  140. 

Ando,  take  of  ii.  362. 

.Indarn , island  of,  iiL  1046. 

Andorra,  republic  of  iiL  861. 
Andrantsayes,  ii.  141. 
shtdrl,  St .,  iiL  898. 

Andrews,  St.,  iii.  1270. 
slndrichotc,  town  of,  ii.  574. 

Sbvlrieux,  hamlet  of,  iii.  897. 

Andros,  or  Slndro,  ii.  411. 

Androt,  mountain  of,  iL  396. 

Arviujar,  iiL  857. 

Slntgada , island  of  iL  350. 

slnet,  iii.  932. 

shigara,  i.  316,  347 ; iL  60. 

Angel n,  territory  of,  iiL  1072. 

Angermunde,  ii.  613. 

Angers,  iii.  92 1. 

Angles,  iii.  1118. 

Single sey,  iii.  1237. 

Angola,  ii.  96,  103. 

Angora,  i.  239. 
singed,  ii.  45. 

Slngoidtme,  iii.  919. 

Angra,  ii.  158. 

shuruilla,  or  Snake  bland,  ii.  350. 

Anhalt , ii.  677. 

Anhalt-  Remburg,  territory  of  iL  G77. 
Anhalt- Dessau,  ii.  677. 

Anhalt-  Kir  thru,  iL  678. 

AnJudt,  iii.  1071. 

Aniane,  or  St.  /If not/,  iiL  2Q£L 
Anjar,  i.  447. 

. hi  jengo,  i.  4517. 

Anitca,  Imy  of  i.  386. 
slnjuan,  or  Htnzouan,  island  of  iL  137. 
Anktthooloo , district  of  L 589. 
slnklam,  ii.  616. 

Ann,  St.,  village  of  11.206. 

Anrutbona  Island,  ii.  150. 

Annan,  iii.  1253. 

Annandale,  iii.  1253, 

Annapolis,  ii.  200,  222. 

Annecy,  ii.  362. 

./nm,  mins  of  i.  249. 

Annonay,  iii.  900. 

Ans ana,  or  Knsintk,  town  of  iL  28. 
slnsaneh , country  of  L 260. 

Anspaeh,  Ansbach,  or  Onobzbach,  iiL  702. 
.Intti  Country,  ii.  77. 
slntale , or  slntalou,  ii.  44. 
slntambanivoules,  or  slmbantvoules,  iL  140. 
slntambasses,  ii.  140. 
slntancayr,  ii.  140. 

Slnlanossrs,  ii.  140. 
hitararis , country  of  the,  iL  139. 
Anlarimcs,  ii.  140. 

Anlequera,  iii.  81*0. 

Anthony , St.,  Foils  of  ii.  212. 
slnthropophagi,  or  Bugres , ii.  332. 

Antibes,  iii.  81*2. 

Anticosti,  ii.  207. 

Antigua , ii.  *148,  350. 

Antilles,  ii.  344. 

Antilles , sen  of  ii.  253. 

Slntinopolis,  miu*  of,  ii.  28. 

Antioch,  i.  258. 

Shitioquia,  iL  289. 

Antiparos,  ii.  411. 

Anlxparos,  cavern  in,  ii.  399. 

Anhsana,  ii.  279. 
slntivari,  ii.  416. 

Antongil,  bay  of,  ii.  138. 

Antsianakes,  ii.  140. 

Anlsianaxe,  luke  of  iL  138. 
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Antwerp,  iii.  108.1. 

Anupectumiu,  mountains  of,  i.  429. 
Anziko,  couuty  of,  ii.  96,  109. 

Anzin , villago  of,  iii.  1Q1-L 
Aous,  or  Voyoussa,  ii.  397,  413,  415. 
Apache*,  ii.  &»1,  207. 

Jtpcfi-Falva,  town  of  ii.  -Wifi. 
Apalachicola,  river  of,  ii.  213. 

Aim  me  a,  lake  of,  i.  257. 

SrZAtmmca,  town  of,  now  Aphamic A,  L 259. 
Aptchts,  ii.  230. 
trade,  iii.  1072. 

*uid  of,  L 621. 
ii.  007. 
ia , ii.  77. 

jfppenn ines,  ii.  303;  iii.  762.  70  L 
AjtpenztU,  iii.  750. 

Appleby,  iii.  121 1. 

Aps,  village  of  iii  899. 

Apsheron,  or  Okoressa,  L 233,  31G. 

Apt,  iii.  895. 

Apurimac,  river  of,  ii.  272L 
Aquapiiu,  ii.  76b 
A-fuetoyac,  river  of  ii.  209. 

Aquila,  iii.  804. 

Aquilonda,  lake  of  ii.  90. 

Aquinum,  ancient  town  of,  iii.  790- 
Atjuitani,  iii.  8t>9. 

Araasojaca  Mountain,  ii.  329, 

Arabia,  i.  277. 

Arabia  I )e  stria,  i.  280. 

Arabia  Felix,  i.  280. 

Arabia  Petrrra,  i.  280. 

Arabian  Gulf,  or  Red  Sea,  u 277. 
Arabians,  ii.  383,  381. 

Aradus,  city  of  i.  259. 

Aragua,  ii.  270. 

Aral,  i.  218, 335. 

Aralian , i.  JtfcJ. 

Aroma- hutan,  i.  380. 

Aranijos,  river  of,  ii.  418. 

Ararat,  i.  247,  290,  300. 

Arau,  iii.  750. 

Araucanians,  ii.  307,  313. 

Arauco,  ii.  312. 

Araxes,  river  of  i.  291,  299. 

Arbe,  or  Arba,  ii.  463. 

Arber,  niountaiu  of,  iiL  GL£k 
Arbois , iii.  OtiO. 

Arbrtsle,  iiL  958. 


Arburg,  or  Aarburg,  iii.  lSLL 
Arbroath , town  of, Iii.  1222. 

Arc,  bridge  of,  iiL  81)8. 

Arcadia , ii.  401*. 

Archangel,  or  Archangelskoe,  ii.  499l 
Archangel,  or  St.  Michael,  iu  49fk 
Archipelago,  it  361,  HIM*,  41 L 
Arris  sur  Aube , iiL  982. 

Arcona,  promontory  of  ii.  615b 
Areas,  or  Arcos  de  la  Froniera,  iiL  859. 
Arc  (d,  i.  486. 

Arced,  northern  district  of,  L 486. 

A not,  southern  district  of,  L 487. 

Arcueil , iii.  lLilL 
Arda,  river  of,  ii.  405. 

Ardebil,  town  of  i.  299. 

Ardeehe,  or  Ardtet , iiL  8718 
Ardecht , iii.  8!*8. 

Ardennes,  iu.  878,  985. 

Ardennes,  mountain  of,  iu  592,  .'SIS. 
Ardgis,  town  of  i.  249. 

Aragrome  Harbour , iiL  1291. 

Ardondam , or  Ardadam,  or  CaruR,  L 419. 
Ardra,  or  Ardrah,  ii.  77. 

Ardrt,  or  Ardrts,  iii.  1012. 

Ardrossan,  iii.  1260- 
Ardschis,  town  of  ii.  433. 

Ardvennn  Forest,  iii,  1078. 

Artcomici,  in.  870, 


Artndahl , town  of  iiL  1045. 

Arensburg,  ii.  523. 

Arequipa , ii.  275,  300. 

Are  to,  district  of  i.  263. 

Areihusa,  lake,  i.  248. 

Arezzo,  Hi.  787. 

Arfaok,  mountain  of  i.  626. 

Argelcs,  iiL  908. 

Argtns,  river  of  iii.  fiisQ. 

Argtnlan,  iiL  1003. 

Argenlaro  Mountains , iL  40C. 

. Irgeulcuil , iii.  91 M. 

ArgetUiera,  or  hi  molt,  ii.  398,  411. 

• lrgtntiere , iii.  899. 

Argenlon , iii.  944. 

Argejon  Hirer,  L 350,  361,  375. 

. Irgos , ii.  409. 

Argostoli,  ii.  412. 

Arguin,  gulf  of,  ii.  65. 

. I r gyle,  or  Argyll,  iii.  1279. 

Argyrakastmn,  the  ancient  Argyas,  iL  415. 
Anano,  iii.  804. 

Arica,  ii.  299. 

.Jnmoa.  island  of  i.  G27. 

Aripo , i.  507. 

Anspt . iL  267. 

Arka-la , or  Great  Land,  iL  500. 

Arkansas,  ii.  212. 

Arkansas  Territory,  ii.  227. 

Arkeeko,  or  Erkiko,  ii.  49. 

Arkwright,  Mr .,  iii.  1215. 

•'I riant , iiL  052- 

Arlberg , or  Eagle  Mountains,  iii.  238. 
Arles,  iii.  81M. 

Arlan , iii.  1091. 

Armagh,  iii.  6124. 

Arman  ran,  iii.  061. 

Armetna,  i.  247,  248. 

Armenia,  Persian , i.  300. 

Armentieres,  iii.  1015. 

Armorica n Mountains,  iii.  87$. 

Amaoutlik,  country  of  iL  417. 

Arnhexm,  iii.  1097. 

Arno,  iii.  762.  ?8L 
Amsberg,  or  Arensbtrg,  iL  650. 

Amstadt,  ii.  676b 
Arracan , i.  539. 

Arracan,  city  of,  i.  539. 

Arrngon,  or  Arragonia,  iiL  848. 

Arran,  iii.  1278. 

Arran  Foundry,  iii.  1230. 

Arran,  .Vortt  Isles  of,  iiL  1292. 

Arrun,  South  Isles  qf,  iiL  1292. 

Arras,  iii.  1013. 

Arriegt,  detriment  of,  iiL  ->07. 

Arroo,  islands  of  i.  597. 

Arrotrtmilh,  or  MalaJareen  River , u.  111. 
Arsamas,  or  Arsawas,  iL  53-L 
Arscoo,  town  of  ii.  61. 

Arsinoe,  or  Vleopatris,  iL  19,  20,  27,  28. 
Arsk,  ii.  196. 

.irta,  or  I Atria,  ii.  415. 

Arta,  gulf  of  ii.  415. 

Arthur  Seat,  iii.  1258. 

Artuby,  river  of,  iii.  8££L 
Wrra,  IL  445. 

Ar\iacas,  ii.  286. 

Aruari , river  of,  ii.  339. 

Aruba,  island  of,  ii.  353. 

And,  river  of  i.  432. 

Arum,  river  of  i.  429,  434. 

Arun,  iii.  1180. 

Arundel,  iii.  1 1P1. 

Art,  island  of  iii.  926. 

Arzori,  town  of  ii.  59. 

Asagard,  mount  of  iiL  1036. 

Asaph,  St^  iii.  1240. 

Asberg,  i'u  652. 

•isccnsion,  ii.  150,  285. 


. Ischajfcnburg , iii.  703. 

.lschersleben,  ii.  021. 

Aschkunipi,  lake  of,  iL  189. 

Ascoli,  iu.  796. 

Asha,  town  of  i.  282. 

Asserghur,  i.  478. 

. Ishraf, \ town  of  L 301. 

Ashushalat,  i.  357. 

Asia,  i.  214. 

Asia  Minor,  i.  235,  244. 

Asinara , iiL  7<i0. 

. Isphaltites,  Lake,  or  Dead  Sea,  i.  256,  257. 
Aspro-Potamo,  or  Achelous,  iL  415. 

Assab,  town  of  ii.  50. 

Assam,  i.  472. 

Asscn,  iii.  1000. 

Assinee,  river  of,  ii.  75. 

. tssiniboil , or  Assiniboin,  iL  186. 

Assisi,  iii.  795. 

Assooan,  iL  31. 

Assumption,  i.  630. 

Asian , river  of  i.  282. 

Astertre,  island  of  iii.  1075. 

Asti,  iii.  780. 

Astinga,  i.  388. 

Astorga,  iii.  810- 
Astrabad,  i.  321,  33$. 

Asirakan,  ii.  48t«,  487. 

Asturi,  iiL  829- 

Asturia,  or  Asturias,  iii.  846. 

Asturica  Augusta,  iii.  829. 

Asuncion,  or  . Veuska  Senora  do  la  Asun- 
cion, ii.  310. 

.Itabapo,  river  of,  ii.  287,  288. 

.it a coma,  town  of,  iL  300. 

Atanjauia,  town  of  ii.  299. 

Alchafulayn , ii.  212. 

Alcham , island  of  ii.  180. 

Atfieh,  ii.  78. 

Atfehcli,  province  of,  iL  7$. 

Ath,  or  Atth,  iiL  lUfrO. 

. It  hopes  rote , ii.  280b 
Athenians,  ii.  409. 

Athens,  ii.  409. 

Athis , iii.  1004. 

Athlone,  iii.  1320. 

Athos,  the  Hagion  Oros,  iL  407. 

. Ithos , ii.  400,  407. 

• ititan,  > oleauo  of,  ii.  273. 

Atkis,  \ illngt*  of  i.  285. 

Atlantic.  Ocean,  ii.  300. 

Allas,  ii.  4,  51,  31*5. 

Ailisca , ii.  271. 

Atmufd,  river  of  iiL  622. 

Atiuihs,  ii.  184. 

Atouri,  or  Atooi,  i.  639. 

At  rata,  ii.  253, 291. 

Attacotti,  iii.  1247. 

Alter,  lake  of,  ii.  362 ; iii.  730. 

Alton,  ii.  40!*. 

Attigny , iii.  985. 

Attinga,  i.  41*7. 

Attock,  i.  432. 

Atuatuca,  fortress  of  iu  < 15*1. 

.Hurts,  catnntct  of  ii.  277. 

Aunt,  or  llahrtin,  L 283. 

Aube,  iii.  879.  981. 

Aubcn,  Sty  iii.  1122. 

Aubenas,  iii.  &L£L 
Aubeterrc,  town  of,  Hi.  1*20. 

Aubigny,  or  Arigne,  iii.  IM2L 
Aubusson,  iii.  942. 

Aufa-Gurtl,  city  of,  ii.  132. 

Auch,  or  Ausch , iiL  950. 

Aude,  iii.  880. 1ML 

Audjrlah,  oasis  and  town  of  IL  57. 

Audtiys , town  of  iiL  1002. 

Aucrsfeerg,  Mount,  ii.  663. 

Augsburg,  iiL  694,  704. 
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Angst,  iiL  Z3L 
Augustin*,  ii.  207. 

Augustine  St-,  cape  of,  ii.  275. 
Augustowo,  ii.  569. 

Avia,  mountains  of,  i.  472. 

AAlagas,  das , lake  of,  ii.  277. 

AAona,  harbour  of,  ii.  415. 

AwnaJtj  iiL  liXJli. 

Aura,  river  of  ii.  512. 

Aurrss,  ii.  60,  61. 

Aurieh,  iL  G44. 

AuriUac,  iiL  947. 

Aurangabad,  i.  478. 

•dusscc,  iii.  741. 

AusUr , St7  iii.  1173. 

Australasia,  i.  457. 

Austral  Sporades,  i.  638. 

Austria,  ArcJAurhy  of,  iii.  729. 

Austria,  Circle  of,  iii.  732. 

Austria,  Empire  of,  iii.  729. 

Autun,  iii.  IXK>, 

Aurcrgnc,  volcanic  mountains  of,  ii.  364. 
Auierrt,  iii.  962. 

Auxonne,  iiL  96L 
Auzat , iii.  919. 

Am,  or  Birman  Empirt,  i.  540. 

Am,  or  Aungrca,  i.  540. 

Am,  river  of,  i.  534. 

Jhalhn,  iii.  !*>2, 

Arares,  or  Atari,  iii.  730. 

Avateha  Volcano,  i.  345. 

Aveiro,  iiL  637. 

AveUino,  iii.  Hit. 

Attaches,  iii.  758. 

Atenlicum,  ancient  town  of  iiL  758. 
Arcntine , Mount,  iiL  7G4. 

Avcrno,  iii.  764. 

A tern  us,  lake  of,  iL  802. 

Arerotn,  or  Frojtn,  iii.  1046. 

Aveyron,  iii.  879. 

Aveyron,  or  Areiron,  iii.  915. 

Avignon,  iii.  894. 

Avila,  iiL  618. 

Ariles,  iii.  616. 

•'Iron,  iii.  1146.  1223» 

•irvn,  Little,  iii.  1176. 

Avon,  Ijotcer,  iii.  1176. 

Aron,  L’pper,  iii.  1176. 

Avranches , iii.  1004. 

Avrt,  river  of,  iii.  660. 

Avrste,  island  of,  iii.  1072. 

Aimtsha,  i.  3(3. 

AwiscKofcn,  town  of,  iii.  736. 

Ax,  iii.  906. 

Ax,  or  she,  iii.  1147. 

Aif-rder,  liilL-t  of,  iii.  1219. 

Arius,  or  Vardar,  river  of,  ii.  397,  407. 
Ax  urn,  iL  44. 

Ayamonte,  iii.  859. 

Ayer- Raya,  volcano  of,  i.  Slid 
Ayer  Sampoo,  well  of,  i.  596. 

Aylesbury,  iii.  1 191. 

Ayonoun,  or  .1/ounl  Alhos,  ii.  407. 

•4j/r,  iii.  1265- 
Aur,  town  of,  iii.  1265. 

Ayr,  a river  of  Scotland,  iii.  1265. 

Ay  re,  iii.  626. 

Azamore,  ii.  62. 

Azaris,  cnutoii  and  town  of,  i.  339. 

Azof,  L 317 ; ii.  361,  480,  485. 

Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  ii.  156. 

Alters,  ii.  259. 


Ii. 

Batd-Ztphon,  city  of,  ii.  21. 
Babu-Dagh,  mountain  of,  i.  236, 
Babadaghi , town  of,  ii.  430. 


BabelmandeL,  straits  of,  L 214 ; iL  3,  48. 
Baber,  island  of,  L 597. 

Bahia  Gora,  mount  of,  iL  571. 

Babylon,  i.  254. 

Babylonia,  L 247,  253. 

Baccarat,  iiL  978. 

Bachergvnge,  district  of,  L 464. 

Raekian  Island,  i.  594. 

Bachnuiih,  town  of,  iL  480. 

Rack-hone,  mountain  of,  iiL  1212. 

Badajos , iiL  6.56, 

Badakshan,  i.  348. 

Badaumy,  i.  484. 

Badra,  ui.  (TO,  735,  Z5S, 

Badenoch,  in.  1262. 

Badrmreiler,  village  of,  iiL  GOO. 

Bad-khaneh,  i.  306. 

Badku,  harbour  of,  i.  318. 

Badonrillcrs,  iii.  1*76. 

Badooem,  gold  and  silver  mines  of,  i.  539. 
Batiea,  province  of,  iiL  628. 

Baeza,  or  Ha*  f a,  iii.  K.17. 

Baffa , the  ancient  Pappos,  i.  242. 

Baffin's  Bay , ii.  188,  11*0. 

Bagd , lake  of,  iL  487. 

Bagdal,  i.  353. 

Baghirmah,  state  of,  ii.  85. 

Baglana,  district  of,  i,  481. 

Bagncrts  de  Bigorre,  iiL  906. 

Bagncrts  de  Luchon,  iii.  906. 

Ba gaols,  iiL  002. 

Bagnols  Us  Bains,  village  of,  iii.  901. 
Bahama  Channel,  or  Gulf  of  Florida,  iL  350. 
Bahama  or  Lueayos  Islands,  iL  350. 

Bahttr , L 460. 

Baharcin,  or  Bahrein,  islands  of,  L 283. 
Bahar -.Yagas h,  territory  of,  ii.  50. 
Bahar-Sooilan,  ii.  82. 

Bahatrulpoor,  L 3iL  446. 

Bahia,  iL  335.  w 

Bahia  de  Todos  Santos,  ii.  335. 

Bahia  JYegro,  river  of,  ii.  326. 

Bahiooda,  ii.  39. 

Bahrein,  i.  304. 

Bahr-AUal*a,  river  of,  ii.  84. 
Bahr-brla-Mnnf,  valley  of,  iL  12. 
Bahr-el-Abiad , town  of,  ii.  85. 
Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  JVEte,  river  of,  ii.  9,  39, 84. 
Bahr-el-.hrek,  or  Abyssinian  .We,  anciently 
Astapus,  river  of,  ii.  39,  41,  42. 

Bohr -el-  Hurras,  river  of,  ii.  84. 
Bahr-el-Zafal , river  of  ii.  85. 

Bohr-  Esrak,  river  of,  ii.  81. 

Bohr- Indry, , river  of,  ii.  84. 

Bohr  Yoostf,  river  of’  ii.  27. 

Rnhut  or  I end  us  to,  i.  433. 

Baia,  or  Baier,  iii.  797.  602. 

Bailadh,  town  of,  L 249. 

Baedoo,  district  of,  iL  82. 

BaikA,  i.  344. 

Bain,  iii.  930. 

Bainotes,  ii.  410. 

Bains,  iii.  9 16. 

Baker  Island,  ii.  101. 

Bakholm,  island  of,  ii.  512. 

Bakloui,  river  of,  ii.  435. 

Bakony  Mountains,  ii.  447. 

Baktegan,  or  Bakleghian,  i.  291. 

Baku,  or  Badku,  i.  233. 

Bala,  iii.  1*236. 

Balakna,  ii.  534. 

BAadt  Hartn,  i.  620. 

Bala  ghaut,  i.  4S>0. 

Balog uer,  iii.  649. 

Balaclava,  ii,  462. 

Botanies , ii.  74. 

Balascia,  canton,  i.  335. 

Bala  sore,  i.  476. 

Balass,  ii.  37. 


Balaton,  ii.  447. 

Balbtc,  i.  261. 

Batbeis,  town  of,  ii.  25. 

Bale,  Basle,  or  Basel,  ii.  756. 

Balearic  Islands,  iii.  626,  662- 
Balfrush,  i.  301. 

Bali,  Bally,  or  Lillie  Jam,  L 550, 582. 
Bali,  country*  of*  45. 

Bali,  strait  of  L 582. 

BAize,  ii.  272,  27a 
Balk,  town  of,  i.  316. 

Balk,  province  of,  i.  340. 

Balk,  or  Bulkk,  L 329. 

Balkan , bay  of,  L 319. 

Ralkan,  or  Emine-Dag , mountains  of,  ii.  385. 
Bade,  Mount,  iL  414. 

Ballenstedt,  ii.  G78. 

Bnllinskelig  Bay , iiL  1291. 

BallycastU,  iii.  1293. 

Balfycotton  Hay,  iii.  1290. 

Bal/ydonaghan  Bay,  iii.  1201. 

BA ly shannon,  iii.  1292. 
llalola,  town  of,  ii.  74. 

Ralrampoor,  i.  458. 

Balt  a-  nirrda,  village  of,  ii.  434. 

BAtir  Sea,  ii.  360. 

Baltimore,  ii.  222. 

Baltimore  Bay,  Ui.  1290- 
Hamba,  ii.  102. 

Bambarra,  ii.  82. 

Bamberg,  Ui.  701. 

Bambvrovgh,  iii.  1151. 

Bambook , ii.  71,  72. 

Bamoo,  province  of,  i.  540. 
BannganpiUy,  i.  491. 

Banass,  river  of,  i.  451. 

Banbury,  iii.  111*0. 

Bancs,  island  of,  ii.  75. 

Banronr,  river  of,  ii.  102. 

Banda  Islands,  i.  596. 

Bondi,  river  of,  iL  60. 

Bandon,  iii.  1295. 

Band  on,  or  Bandonbridgf,  iiL  1325. 

Banff,  county,  iii.  12£&' 

BangAore , i.  21*2. 

Bangor,  iii.  1210. 

BaniAuka,  town  of  ii.  424. 

Banjar,  river  of  L 58a 
Banjermassin,  river,  kingdom,  and  town  of, 
j.  562,  563. 

Banka,  island  of  i.  571. 

Bankok , town  of  L 552. 

Bonn,  iii.  1295. 

Banna,  river  of  ii.  100. 
./jrrnn*i/vmiHintaius  of.  ii.  440, 591. 
Bannockburn,  ui.  1246,  1267. 

Banners  Hirer,  iiL  1290. 

Bantam,  L 575. 

Bantry  Bay,  iiL  1291. 
liaol,  state  of,  ii.  73. 

Bar,  or  Barr,  iiL  971. 

Bar,  town  of  ii.  5-10 ; iiL 
Ilaraba.  stepiie  of  i.  345. 

Baronin,  ii.  268. 

Barba  docs,  ii.  352. 

Barbara,  isle  of  ii.  132. 

Barbara  SaAa,  ii.  299. 

Barbarten , town  of  i.  509. 

Barbary , or  Baritary  States,  iL  51, 57. 
Rarbastro,  town  of  iiL  648. 

Barbell,  river  of  ii.  102. 

Barbezieux,  iii.  1*20. 

Barbuda,  ii.  351. 

Barby,  ii.  621. 

Barca,  ii.  57. 

Barcelona,  iii.  650. 

Barcelona,  •V«f,  ii.  285. 

BarceUmelta,  iii.  650. 

Barcelonetle , iiL  60a 
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Barcelort , i.  494. 

Barda,  town  of,  ii.  GO. 

Bareilly , i.  457. 

Bari,  in.  804. 

Bar-Kullah,  river  of,  ii.  9. 

Barlelta,  ii.  804. 

Banna y or  Brama,  kingdom  of,  i.  541. 
Barmouth,  iii.  1140. 

Bamaool,  i.  300. 

Baroda,  i.  450. 

Barr  ah,  ii.  73. 

Barramahal,  district  of,  i.  493. 

Barren  Island,  i.  544  ; ii.  190. 

Barroloos,  ii.  127. 

Barroir,  iii.  1293- 
Barrow's  Strait,  ii.  190. 

Bar  sur  .lube,  iii.  981. 

Bar  sur  Seine,  iii.  981. 

Baric turtein,  ii.  585. 

Barih , or  Bardt,  ii.  615. 

Bariholometus,  lake  of,  iii.  093. 

Bartholomew,  St.,  ii.  350. 

Bartin,  or  Parthenius  River,  L 236. 

Baru th , ii.  G09. 

Baschkirian  I’rals,  ii.  498. 

Basehkirs,  ii.  493. 

Basiania,  i.  230. 

Basil uzzo  Isle,  iii.  767. 

Bashkeer,  mountain  of,  L 313. 

Basques,  ii.  383. 

Basra,  or  Bassora,  i.  254. 

Bass's  Strait,  i.  558,  605. 

Bassah , river  of,  ii.  125. 

Basse -TVrrr,  ii.  351. 

Basse  nth  wailr  Water,  iii.  1155. 

Bastia,  iii.  891. 

Baszkid,  mountain  of,  ii.  445. 

Batalha,  burgh  of,  iii.  837. 

B atari,  iii.  HOI 
Bulavin,  i.  573,  575. 

Bath,  iii.  1175. 

Bathgate,  iii.  1200 
Bathurst , ii.  75. 

Bathurst  Island,  ii.  191. 

Bathurst  Plains , i.  GOG. 

Bctijong,  town  of,  i.  551. 

Batoo-bnra,  stale  of,  i.  571. 

Batopilas,  ii.  2t>8. 

Batopilas,  silver  mine  of,  ii.  252. 

Batroon , |Kirt  of,  i.  259. 

Balt  a Country,  i.  5G9;  ii.  102. 

Baltaek  .Mount,  iii.  1373. 

Baltic  aloe , town  of,  i.  510. 

Baltoobarn , river  of,  i.  5tK>. 

Batusaber , town  of,  i.  554. 

Batu-el-Bakara,  ii.  10. 

Bavaria,  the  Circle  of,  ill.  G96,  706. 

Bavaria , iii.  til£2. 

Bawlin' s Country,  or  .Vapoleon's  Band,  L 009 
Bauge,  iii.  924. 

Bautzen,  ii.  G6G. 

Bay,  lake  of,  i.  586. 

Bay  a mo,  or  St.  Salvador,  town  of,  ii.  347. 
Baytrsdorf,  iii.  703. 

Bayer-waid,  mountain  of^  iii.  603. 

Bayeux,  iii.  1006. 

Bayloor,  port  of,  ii.  50. 

Bayonne,  iii.  910. 

Bayreuth,  town  of,  iii.  701. 

Baza,  iii.  8t?2. 

Bazas,  iii.  911. 

Bazoulouk,  iii.  479. 

Bcachy  Head,  iii.  1148. 

Bear  Islands,  i.  362 ; li.  502. 

Beaucaire,  iii.  002. 

Beuugency,  iii.  9-R1. 

Beaujeu,  town  of,  iii.  956. 

Beauty,  iii.  1282.  1^4. 

Beaumaris , iii.  1210. 


Beaumont,  iii.  992. 

Beaumont,  river  of,  iii.  1251. 

Beaune,  iii.  960. 

Beaupre  Islands,  i.  G30. 

Beaupreau,  iii.  924. 

Beauvais,  iii  092. 

Beban-el-Malook,  ii  30. 

Bedford,  iii  1224. 

Be aout,  island  of,  i.  611. 

Beeder , i.  478. 

Beema,  river  of,  i.  435,  483. 

Bteroo,  kingdom  of,  ii.  82. 

Bees  Head,  Stn  iii.  1146. 

Btrseow,  town  of,  ii.  t>09. 

Beetz,  lake  of,  ii.  607. 

Befort,  iii.  970. 

Befour , mountains  olj  ii.  140. 

Begamder,  ii.  45. 

Brgombah,  country  of,  ii.  88. 

Beguba,  town  and  river  of,  ii.  74. 

Behring's  Island,  i.  363. 

Behring's  Strails,  i.  214,  362. 

Brja,  iii.  838. 

Brja,  Baza,  or  Bodsha,  country  of,  ii.  49. 
Bejapour,  or  Visiapovr , i.  482,  483. 
Beikem,  river  o£  i.  346. 

Bcira,  iii.  837. 

Beit  el  Fokin,  i.  286. 

Btilh,  iii.  1265. 

Bela,  ii.  455, 

Belad-cl- Djerid,  ii.  64. 

Belfast,  iii.  1293. 

Buget,  iii.  Hip.  1078. 

Belgard,  ii.  617. 

Belgians,  ii.  383. 

Belgium , iii.  1078. 

Belgorod,  town  of,  ii.  536. 

Belgrade , ii.  426. 

Btlici , river  of,  iii.  765. 

Belitz,  ii.  609. 

Bellac,  iii.  944. 

Bellary,  district  of,  i.  490. 

Bellala,  village  of,  ii.  34. 

Bclle-.illiance , la,  iii.  1087. 

Belle- Isle,  or  Belleislc  en  Mer,  iii.  881,  926. 
Belleville  sur  Saone , iii.  956. 

Belley,  iii.  959. 

Belligam,  village  of,  i.  509. 

Belhgrad,  ii.  462. 

Bellinzone,  iii.  759. 

Bellona , is  I urn  I of,  i.  G24. 

Bcllovar,  ii.  462. 

Bell  Rock,  or  hch  Cap e,  iii.  1222. 

Belluno , iii.  77 6. 

Beloochistan , i.  330. 

Beloor,  i.  215,  333,  331,  42a 
Bdooi-Tagh,  i.  323,  334. 

Bell,  Great  and  Little,  ii.  3G0. 

Beltires,  i.  354. 

BfUym,  town  of,  ii.  24. 

Bdz,  ii.  574. 

Betzig,  ii.  G05>. 

BemLa- Roughs,  river  o£  ii.  110. 

Bemba,  Upper  and  Lower,  ii.  103. 

Benares,  i.  459. 

Benavarrt,  or  Benavaris,  iii.  848. 

Benbana  .Mount,  iii.  1294. 

Bendoeh  HiU,  iii.  12tKL 
Beneoolen,  i.  570. 

Ben-  Cruachan,  iii.  1279. 

Bender,  ii.  435,  477. 

Bender  .Ibbas  Gomberoon,  i.  304. 

Bender  Kang,  i.  305. 

Bender  Rig tk,  i.  304. 

Benevento,  iii.  796. 

Bengal,  i.  461. 

Bengazi,  ii.  57. 

Bengo,  river  of,  ii.  103. 

I Benguela,  ii.  116,  103, 104. 


Benguela,  .Yew,  ii.  75, 104. 

Beta,  ii.  275. 

Benin,  ii.  76,  78. 

Henisooef  ii.  28. 

Her  dowers,  iii.  12S0 
Ben-lomond,  iii.  1206,  1279. 

Benmore,  iii.  1285! 

Ben-na-Muich-Duidh , iii.  1243. 
Ben-.Yevis,  iii.  1243,  1282. 

Benoit  du  Jault,  SI.,  iii.  944. 

Berar,  i.  478. 

Berardiere , village  of,  iii  358. 

Herat,  town  of,  ii.  416. 

Berbice,  ii.  339. 

Berbice,  district  of,  ii.  341. 

Berbir,  town  of,  ii.  424. 

Berdashyr,  town  of,  i.  305. 

Berdan,  oasis  of,  ii.  59. 

Berduezew,  town  of,  ii.  540. 

Berthaten,  iii.  1291. 

Berenice , ii.  32. 

Beresina,  ii.  479,  552. 

Berezof,  i.  348,  358. 

Berg,  ii.  651. 

Berg  River,  ii.  111. 

Bergamo,  i.  241 ; iii.  774. 

Itergara,  town  of,  iii.  845. 

Bergen,  ii.  615;  iii.  1014. 

Bergen  Isles , iii.  1016. 

IU r gen-op- Zoom,  iii.  1107. 

Bergerac,  iii.  918. 

Bergues,  iii.  1016. 

Rerimbid , town  of,  ii.  25. 

Rerissa,  town  of,  ii.  83. 

Berko,  ii.  GtJ7. 

Berkeley,  iii.  1177. 

Berks,  or  Berkshire,  iii.  1189. 

Berlin,  ii.  610. 

Bermudas,  ii.  107, 108. 

Ileme,  iii.  757. 

Berne,  city,  iii.  757. 

Bernard,  St.,  bay  of,  ii.  268. 

Bemau,  ii.  612. 

Remay,  iii.  1002. 

Bemburg,  ii.  678. 

Bcmieia,  .higlian,  kingdom  of^  iii.  1119- 
Bertrand,  de,  iii.  901?. 

Bertuma  Gallo,  ii.  47. 

Berwick,  iii.  1251?. 

Bcnciek-uDon-Twced,  iii.  1209. 

Berwick,  .Yorih,  iii.  1257. 

Rtnct/n  Ridge,  iii.  1236. 

Beryl  us,  now  Bairut,  i.  250. 

Rrsanfon,  iii.  QtZ). 

Bessarabia,  ii.  477. 

Bust,  iii.  932. 

Bessestadr , ii.  196. 

Btstimessaras , or  Betsimiearaes,  ii.  140. 
Rdancuria,  city  of,  ii.  152. 

Retanimenes,  nr  Sicouas,  ii.  140. 
Bttanzos,  iii.  846. 

Bethlehem,  i.  2»>4. 

Bethlem,  town  of,  iii.  940. 

Bethune,  iii.  1012. 

Belie  Mountains , iii.  823. 

Bctjouanas.  ii.  125. 

Betoys,  ii.  287. 

Retwah,  river  o£  i.  452. 

Beullingen,  town  of,  ii. 

Bevdnnd,  iii.  1094. 

Btyah,  or  Hyphasis,  river  of,  i.  433. 
Beyerland,  island  of,  iii.  1094, 

Beziers,  iii.  904. 

Bezonzons,  or  Besombsons , ii.  140. 
Bhadrinath,  i.  469. 

Bhagirath,  river  of,  i.  468. 

Bhaigonga,  river  of,  i.  435. 

Bhalgony , i.  470. 

BhaUcts , L 451. 
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B kails,  i.  418. 

Bkeels,  i.  453. 

Bkrer,  district  of  L 481. 

Bhering's  1st* , ii.  179. 

Bhoodjc,  l 447. 

Bhoondee,  state  of  i.  452. 

Bhuil,  town  of,  i.  452. 

Bhurtpoor,  L 456. 

Bi,  river  of,  i.  <346. 

Butfart,  or  Joins,  ii.  74. 

Biafra,  gulf  of,  ii.  78. 

Biota,  ii.  574. 

Bint y stock,  ii.  548,  552. 

Biar , river  of,  hi.  825. 

Bibtrach,  iii.  <185. 

Biccamrt,  i.  451. 

Bidassoa,  iii.  845. 

Biiltfonl , iii.  1 147. 

Bidgenee,  district  of,  i.  472. 

Bidlis,  principality  of,  i.  250. 
Bidouze,  iii.  6eU. 

Biecziad,  mountains  of,  ii.  53d,  572. 

Bid,  hkc  of,  ii.  aa 

B, rl, tin,  river  of,  ii.  41*2. 

Bidcfdd,  ii.  619. 

BitUir,  ii.  535. 

Bidogorvd,  or  If  hits  Town,  ii.  532. 
Biflo-  Osrro,  lake  of  ii.  969L 
Birla-  (Jsersk,  ii.  530. 

Bidopolif , town  of,  ii.  539. 

Bienne,  iii.  753,  757. 

Bieyucn,  island  of  ii.  350. 

Bies- Bosch,  lake  of,  iii.  101*3. 

Bihacz,  lOWB  of,  ii.  424. 

Bihary-  Hegy,  mountains  of,  ii.  417. 
Biisk,  district  of,  i.  360. 

Byanagur,  or  dnnagoojidy,  L 484. 
Bdboa,  iii.  845. 

Bilboa  Mountain,  iii.  1300. 

Bilitz,  town  of,  iii.  728. 

Billiton,  i.  571. 

BiUom,  iii.  949. 

Bindroban,  or  Bendrabad,  i.  456> 
Bingui,  ii.  <174. 

Biobio,  ii.  312. 

Bicemcborg,  town  of,  ii.  513. 
Biograd,  ii.  4G2. 

Bit,  town  of,  i.  256. 

Birbootn,  i.  464. 

Birman  Empire,  i.  537. 

Biriuss,  river  olj  300. 

Biriussts,  i.  354. 

Birktnfdd , ii.  638,  610. 
Birkti-d-Ballah,  lake  of,  ii.  16. 
Birmingham,  iii.  1227. 

Bimbaum,  ii.  586. 

Birttrbuy  Bay,  iii.  I2!K?. 

Birlhalm,  town  of,  ii.  465. 

Biscay , iii.  615. 

Biscay,  Bay  of,  ii.  301. 

Biscay,  AW,  ii.  26**. 

Biscay  Pro/ur,  iii.  845. 

Bischofskappe , mountains  of,  iii.  725. 
Bischofszelf , iii.  75tL 
Bisen , i.  368. 

Biserta,  town  of,  ii.  60. 

Bishbatig,  town  of,  i.  369, 

Bishop  hear  mouth,  iii,  1206. 

Bid guano,  ii.  805. 

Bisoedoon,  i.  291. 

Bissajos,  ii.  74. 

Bissan,  ii.  74. 

Bissau  /stands,  L 567. 

Bissnicr,  j.  445. 

Bistritza,  ii.  134. 

Bilchc,  iii.  973. 

Bithynia , i.  245. 

Bduiui,  or  Monaslir,  ii.  408. 

Bit  onto,  iii.  801. 


Bitsju,  i.  388. 

Biller  Lakes , ii.  18. 

Biuh-Kiang,  i.  549. 

Blackadder , river  of,  iii.  1256. 

Blackanese , fishing  village,  iii.  1075. 
Blackburn , iii.  1217. 

Black  Cad,  river  of,  iii.  12tH. 

Blaekftet  Indians,  ii.  230. 

Black  Ftrrtsl,  ii.  591. 

BItuk-Jnrs,  ii.  101. 

Black  l*ake,  il  015. 

Black  River , mountain  of  ii.  145. 

Black  Sr  a,  i.  316  ; ii.  301. 

Black  stair' s Mountains,  iii.  1294. 

BI  art  sod  Point , iii.  1292. 

Black t rater,  iii.  1295. 

Btamont,  iii.  973. 

Blanc,  Mount,  iii.  752,  702, 897. 

Blanco,  Cape , ii.  2/5. 

Blnnkcnburg,  ii.  678,  679. 
lUasquct,  or  f\rriters  Islands,  iii.  1291- 
Blaubrrg,  hilt  of,  ii.  521. 

Bloye , iii.  912. 

liter  da,  town  of,  ii.  61. 

Bteiberr,  town  olj  ii.  246. 

Blots,  iii.  930. 

Bine  Mountains,  i.  <400;  ii.  3-18. 

Blue  Hirer,  ii.  9,  41. 

Blue  Sea,  i.  .'E»7. 

Blyth,  river  of  iii.  1150. 

Blythe , iii.  1 153.  1225. 

Bobatag,  caverns  of  ii.  260. 

Bober,  ii.  <i05. 

Bocta  Silota,  strait  of,  ii.  411. 

Bocche  di  ('attaro,  district  of  ii.  463. 

Bor  c be  si,  ii.  405. 

Bachnia , ii.  572,  573. 

Backing,  iii.  1 193. 

Hodden , ii.  014. 

Baden,  or  Constance,  lake  of  .ii.  590. 
Bodmmais,  Ini  rtf  1 1 of  iii.  700. 

Bodmin , uL  1 173. 

Bodrog,  ii.  448. 

Boehlhorsi , domain  of  ii.  649. 

Btthmer-  Hold,  iii.  01*2.  QUO,  215. 

Btrotin,  ii.  IE*7. 

Bog,  ii.  5»i3: 

Bt'gdo,  i.  215,  334, 372. 

Iiogd-Ola,  miMiiiUiin  of  ii.  487. 

Bug  I i pare,  i.  4<K>. 

Bog-meer,  lake  of  iii.  1151. 

Bogota,  ii.  289. 

Bogota,  Bio  de,  ii.  269. 

Bohemia,  in.  7 15. 

Boiawt,  river  of,  ii.  397. 

Bnianotra,  ii.  568. 

Bait,  iii.  710. 

Bui 3-d  '.  Jrnonl,  v illagc  of  iii.  906- 
Bois-le-Ihtc,  iii.  1 1 07. 

Boitzcnburg,  it.  613. 

Bokhara , i.  316,  320. 

Bolrheretzkoi , i.  318,  363. 

Bolebotc,  town  of  ii.  530. 

Bolgar,  town  of,  ii.  41K>. 

Bolischti,  marshy  lake,  i.  228. 

Bologna,  iii.  795 
Boise  mi,  lake  of  iii.  702. 

Bolshnia,  mountain  of  i.  302. 

Bolton  te  Moor , iii.  1217. 

Boluschani , town  of,  ii.  435. 

Bombay,  i.  479. 

Bomhtbjc,  or  Ampampeloca,  city  of,  ii.  142. 
Homer-  hold,  or  Bohemian  Forest,  ii.  501. 
Bomst,  or  Babimost,  town  of,  ii.  588. 

Bona,  ii.  52, 01. 

Bonaire,  i»land  of,  ii.  353. 

Bona-I  ista,  ii.  151. 

Hondo o,  ii.  72. 

/font,  state  of  i.  569,  590. 


Horn  Bety,  i.  588. 

Bonifacio,  iii.  81*2. 

Bonn,  iL  654. 

Bemnceal,  iiL  938. 

Bonny , island  of  ii.  78. 

Bonoa , i.  596. 

Bonlhain , i.  589. 

Iloogia,  town  of,  ii.  61. 

Hooka,  island  of  i.  024 
Boolak,  ii.  25. 

Boolan,  state  of  L 589. 

Boondee,  L 452. 

Boorgon,  town  of,  ii.  59. 

Boorgvoilei,  or  Mountain  of  Eagles,  L 3C1. 
Booringdoo,  river  of  L 323. 

Booro,  i.  594. 

Boorsa,  Bnmsa,  or  Prusa , L 238, 239. 
Boolan,  i.  420,  430,  471. 

Bopaul,  i.  453. 

Boppart , ii.  657. 

/fora,  mountains  of  ii.  406 
Borabora , island  of  i.  636. 

Borahs,  i.  449. 

Bordae,  iii.  1075. 

Boren- Gallo,  it.  47. 

Borgo,  ii.  512. 

Borja,  iii.  6-16. 

Borissogltbsk,  ii.  533. 

Bor  ken,  ii.  649. 

Barking,  town  of  iii.  1193. 

Borkum,  ii.  647. 

Borneo,  i.  582,  563 
Bornholm,  iii.  1070. 

Bomoa,  ii.  63,  86,  87. 

Bornoo,  river  of  ii.  5. 

Boro,  tfoklen  mines  of  ii.  128. 
Boroolongs,  ii.  127. 

Bororos , ii.  134. 

Horvicsk,  ii.  536. 

Borrows! otenness,  iiL  1203 
Bod,  iiL  940. 

Budhwiek,  river  of,  iii.  1254. 

Borneo,  mountains  of,  iL  251. 

Bosa,  iii.  782. 

Boscham,  district  of,  ii.  134. 

Bnschin , province  of  i.  547. 

Boschmen  of  Africa,  ii.  1 15. 
lUtshcdon-meer,  lake  of  iiL  1154 
lias  no,  ii.  424. 

Bosna- Serai,  iL  424. 

Bosnia,  ii.  414,  423. 

Bosphorus,  or  Strait  of  CcndantiaofU,  it- 
361,  396. 

Boston,  iL  218 ; iii.  1199. 

Bostra , mins  of  L 262. 

Hothin,  district  of,  i.  262. 

Bothnia,  Gulf  of,  ii.  361. 
liotia,  the  modern  Boolan , L 413 
iMirudos,  ii.  330. 

Hotonga,  country  of  iL  126. 
llotza,  Pass  of,  ii.  434. 

Botzen,  or  Bozen,  iiL  74Q. 

Bouali,  or  Banza-Loango,  iL  101. 
Bougainville's  Island,  i.  612. 

Bougainville,  straits  of  i.  559. 

Bouillon,  iii.  1091. 

Bouin , iii.  *■*22. 

Bout/tmins , ii.  126. 

Bourbon,  ii.  143 

Bourbon  V./rehambauU,  iii.  1ML 

Bourbon  - 1 ancy,  iii.  i*6Q. 

Bourbon- 1 entile,  iiL  922. 

Bourbonne  les  Bains,  iii. 

Bourdeaux,  iii.  911. 

Bourg  en  Brrsse,  iiL  959- 
Bourganeuf,  iii.  942. 

Bourg- ArgttUal,  town  of  iii.  35k 
Hour  gas,  Iwiy  of  iL  406. 

Bourges,  iii.  912. 
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Bourgneuf  bay  of,  iiL  BEL 
Bourlos,  lake  of,  ii.  10,  25. 

Bourtang , rn nrxl i of,  iii.  1003. 

Boussac,  l own  of,  iii.  1*42. 

Boulome,  river  of,  iii.  660,  920. 

Bouxviller,  iii.  072. 

Bouzonville,  iii.  973. 

Bora,  iii.  805. 

Bo  tain,  town  of  i.  588. 

Boyana,  river  of,  ii.  410. 

Boyne,  iii.  1295. 

Brabant , Ducky  of,  iii.  1087. 

Brarara , tho  present  Braga,  town  of,  iii. 

£22. 

Bracari , iii.  828. 

Bradford,  iii.  1178,  1203. 

Bratilty's  Wands,  i.  024. 

Braga,  iii.  837. 

Brttganza,  iii.  837. 

Brahcstad,  town  of,  ii.  513. 

Brahmapootra,  river  of,  i.  120,  428,  434. 
Brailes,  iii.  1225. 

Broilow,  fortress  of,  ii.  433. 

Braintree,  iii.  1 19il. 

Branau,  town  of  iii.  730. 

Branda , island  of,  ii.  513. 

Brandenburg,  ii.  000,  Oil. 

Brnndenburgh,  .Mark,  or  Marquisats  qfr  ii. 
G00. 

Brandon,  St~,  island  of  ii.  154. 

Brantome,  iii.  918. 

Brathry , river  of,  iii.  1155. 

Braubach,  ii.  080. 

Braun/rls,  town  of,  ii.  658. 

Braunsberg,  ii.  585. 

Bram,  or  St.  John , island  of,  ii.  151. 

Brazil , ii.  325. 

Brazil,  natives  of,  ii.  33G. 

Brazza,  ii.  403. 

Brea,  fa,  v illage  of,  u.  353. 

Brechin , iii.  1273. 

Brecknock,  iii.  1239. 

Brecknock,  or  Brecon,  iii.  1235. 

Breda,  iii.  1107. 

Brcgcntz,  iii.  740. 

Breitling,  lake  of,  ii.  607. 

Bremen,  iii.  700. 

Brentn , iii.  762. 

Bren/oniro,  village  of,  iii.  740. 

Brescia,  iii.  744. 

Breslau,  ii.  004. 

Bresson , St.,  town  of,  iii.  004- 
Bressuirr , iii.  1122. 

Brest , iii.  'JJtL 
Breton,  Cape,  if  200. 

Briaikhimuva , or  Bolgari,  ruins  of  it  494. 
Briancon,  iii.  890. 

Bryansk , ii.  530. 

Briare , iii.  930. 

Bridgetown,  ii.  353. 

Brie,  Comte  -Robert,  iii.  989. 

Brie , town  of,  iii.  974. 

Brieg , ii.  60S ; iii.  759. 

Brienne,  iii.  981. 

Brientz,  lake  of,  ii.  3G2. 

Brintr,  or  Hrieur,  St.,  iii.  929. 

Brigach,  river  of  ii.  592. 

Beige,  river  of  ii.  5112, 

Brighthrlmstnne,  or  Brighton,  iii.  ULEJL 
Brignoiles,  iii.  893. 

Brioude,  iii.  ? *0 1 . 

Brisaeh,  Old,  iii.  69£L 
Bristol,  iii.  1 170. 

Bristol  Bay,  ii.  181. 

Bristol  ChanneJ,  iii.  1147. 

Britain,  Roman  provinces  of  ill.  1115. 
Britain,  commonly  called  Great  Britain,  tu, 
1113. 

Britain,  .Wtr,  i.  624  ; ii.  187. 


British  Channel,  or  Matwhe,  U.  301. 
Britonia,  ancient  towu  of,  iii.  8-10. 

Brivts,  iii.  940. 

Broach , i.  448,  450. 

Broadhaven,  iii.  1292. 

Brocken,  ii.  591,  017. 

Brod,  ii.  102. 

Brody,  ii.  571. 

Brock,  iii.  1099. 

Broomyard,  iii.  1232. 

Broos , or  Bros,  ii.  405. 

Brora,  iii.  1285. 

Browhead,  iii.  1291. 

Brown  C tee  Hill,  iii.  1105. 

Browne  Island,  ii.  191. 

Bruchsul,  iii.  080. 

Brack,  town  of,  iii.  712. 

Brack  on  the  Leiftha,  iii  730. 

Bruges,  iii.  108.»- 
Bruguiere,  I At,  iii.  905. 

Bruhl,  or  Bract , ii.  054. 

Brundusium , harbour  of  iii.  80-1. 
Bruniquel,  town  of  iii.  915. 

Brtinn,  iii.  727. 

Brunswick,  ii.  078. 

Brunswick,  dueliy  of  ii.  078. 

Brunswick.  .VVff,  ii.  205. 

Brussels , iii.  1087. 

Brutii , iii.  798. 

Brzcsc,  ii.  552,  508. 

Bua,  ii.  403. 

Bucrari,  ii.  462. 

Buchan,  iii.  1274. 

Bucharest,  ii.  431. 

Buehloteitz , village  of,  iii.  727. 

Biickenburg,  ii.  675. 

Buckingham , iii.  1191. 

Buckingham,  county  of,  i.  607. 

Buda,  ii.  454. 

Buenos  .durts,  ii.  290,  309,  311. 

Buffalo,  river  of  ii.  122. 

Bug,  or  Bog,  ii.  563. 

Bugtas,  or  .Yegros,  island  of  i.  587. 
Bnjalance,  iii.  857. 

Bukharin,  Bukhara,  or  Bokhara,  i.  340. 
Bukharin,  Bukhara , Bogar,  i.  340. 
Bukharin,  Little,  i.  370. 

Buko  wine,  ii.  570. 

Bulam,  ii.  74. 

Btddtr-Jla,  or  Lela-  Cppe,  river  of  ii.  523. 
Bulgarians,  ii.  382,  429. 

Bundelcund , L 458. 

Bongo,  province  of  i.  388. 

Buntzlau,  Silesian,  ii.  005. 

Bunynn,  John,  iii.  1 225. 

Buonaparte,  archipelago  of  i.  Cl2. 

Buques , ii.  141. 

Bureigan,  peak  of,  ii.  278. 

Buragrag , river  of,  ii.  02. 

Burdwan,  i.  404. 

Burg,  ii.  621 ; iii  1Q72. 

Burgdorf,  or  Berthoud,  town  of  iii.  757. 
Burgos,  iii.  817. 

Burgundians,  iii.  872. 

Buriats,  or  Barga-Buratt,  L 355. 

Burii,  iii.  72*1. 

Burlington  Bay  or  Lake , ii.  202. 

Burray,  iii.  Igf7. 

Burrotchead,  iiL  1252. 

Bursa,  i.  239. 

Bunhore  f alley,  i.  323. 

Burtscheid,  town  of  ii.  656. 

Bury  St.  Edmund's,  iii.  1194. 

Burzcnland,  district  of  U.  465. 

Busehing's  Wand,  i.  612. 

Busco,  town  of  ii.  433. 

Bussaher,  principality  of  i.  468. 

Bussang,  iii.  977. 

Buie,  iii.  1277. 


Butrhez , Mount,  ii.  <132. 
Butrinto,  ii.  415. 

Buttermere,  iii.  1155. 

Butua,  ii.  129. 

Butung,  i.  591. 

Buticeis,  town  of  iii.  723. 
Buzanfois,  iii.  944. 

Byam  Martin's  Island,  ii.  19  • . 
Bygonbarry,  L 460. 


C. 

Cahbt,  ii.  85. 

Cabezzo,  couniry  of,  ii.  104. 

Cabinda,  ii,  101. 

Cabinda,  or  En-Goy,  kingdom  and  bay  of 
ii.  101. 

Cabo-Corso,  town  of  ii.  76. 

Cflirtra,  island  of  iii.  803. 

Cabros,  Wa  de,  1L  307. 

Cncauio,  the  ancient  Nigra,  i.  240. 

C ace  ms,  iii.  850. 

Cachar,  territory  of  i.  473,  539. 
Carhcnonaga,  Indian  village  of,  ij.  205. 
Cachto,  river  and  town  of  ii.  74. 

Caciques,  ii.  262. 

Cacongo,  or  Male  mho,  ii.  101. 
Cacovouniutrs,  ii.  410. 

Coder  Idris,  iii.  1 1 ■*  i.  1233, 1230. 

Cadillac,  town  of  iii.  911. 

Cadiz,  iiL  828,  859. 

Coca,  iii.  1000. 

Caermarth  n,  iii.  1235, 1238. 

Caernarvon,  iii.  1210. 

Caernarvon , bay  of  iii.  1 1 16. 

Caerurys,  or  Caer  nr  Itys,  iiL  1240. 

Qaffa,  Kaffa,  or  Kjefft,  ii.  482. 

Cnffa,  or  Cimmerian  Bosjthorus,  ii.  301. 
Caffa,  hilly  district  of,  ii.  45. 

Caffraria,  country  of  ii.  121. 

Cagliari,  iii.  7c9. 

Ceihlore,  principality  of,  i.  468. 

Cohors,  iii.  917. 

Ceuba,  river  of  ii.  103. 

Cairngorm,  iii.  1243. 

Caimpapplt  Hill,  iii.  1200. 

Cairo,  or  Kahirah,  ii.  25,  26. 

Cairo,  Old,  ii.  25,  20. 

Cai-song-fou,  city  of,  i.  409. 

Caithness,  iiL  19&L 
Calabar,  Old,  ii.  76,  78. 

Calabar,  .Ye w,  ii.  78. 

Cala  Bhaimvn,  i.  478. 

Calabria,  iii.  7!fe*.  HQ5. 

Calabrians,  iii.  797,  807. 

Calais,  iii.  1011. 

Calais,  St.,  iii.  932. 

Calamala , town  of,  ii.  409. 

Calamian  Wands , i.  587. 

Calarites , town  of  ii.  415. 

Calatagirone,  or  Calata  Gerone,  iiL  811. 
Caiatabellota , river  of,  iii.  811. 

Calatuyud,  iii.  848. 

Calljetri,  valley  of  ii.  78. 

Ctdbottgos,  ii.  78. 

Calcutta,  i.  4ti2. 

Caldeira. , or  Caldron , valley  of  ii.  158. 
Colder,  iii.  1155,  1203. 

Caledonia,  .Yew,  i.  620. 

Caledonians , Caledonii,  or  Caledones , iiL 
1115.  1239. 

Calicut,  i.  496. 

California,  Guff  of  ii.  265. 

California,  .Yew,  ii.  265. 

California,  Old,  ii.  265. 

Caltmno,  i.  242. 

Callington , iii.  1173. 
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Colmar,  iii.  1055, 

Calpenieen,  i.  508. 

CaUura,  L 509. 

Calvados,  iii.  1005. 

Calvary,  Mount,  iL  450. 

Calvi,  iii.  892, 

Cam,  or  Granta,  iii.  1152. 

Camargue,  isle  of,  iiL  881, 

Combat,  country  of,  ii.  45. 

Cambay,  i.  450. 

Cambay,  Gulf  of,  L 431. 

Cambodia,  Cambogr,  or  Camboya,  i.  550. 
Cambodia,  L 551. 

Cambodia,  or  Donnai,  i.  420,  534,  545,  550. 
Cambouri,  town  of,  i.  552. 

Cambray,  iii.  1013. 

Cambrian  Mountains,  ii.  363 ; iiL  1156. 
Cambrians,  early  inliabilanta  of  Britain, 

iii.  ina 

Cambridge,  iii.  1194. 

Camdaish,  town  of,  L 426. 

Camerino,  iiL  790. 

Camtroons,  or  Jamoor,  river  of  ii.  78. 
Camotns,  grotto  of,  i.  407. 

Campon,  iii.  908. 

Campania,  county  of  iii.  798. 

Campbell's  Dorp,  ii.  1 10. 

Campeachy,  ii.  272. 

Campen,  iiL  1090. 

Camperdown,  iii.  1098. 

Campobasso,  iii.  80-1, 

Campo  Grande,  iii.  KI7. 

Campre-Moldo,  aucieutly  Campo  Morlo, 
iiL  784. 

Campsie , Hill  of,  iii.  1243. 

Caniroop,  province  of.  i.  472. 

Camsore  Point,  iii.  1290. 

Canada,  ii.  1911. 

Canada,  Lower,  ii.  202. 

Canada,  Upper , ii.  201. 

Canali , ii.  4o4. 

Canandaigua,  ii.  219. 

Canarn,  i.  493. 

Canaries,  ii.  151. 

Canary,  Great,  ii.  152. 

Concede,  iii.  930. 

Cancale,  bay  of,  iii.  881. 

Candelaro , river  of,  iii.  804. 

Candia,  ii.  390,  410. 

Candu,  island  of,  ii.  137. 

Ganra,  ii.  410. 

Canes  y Conches,  ii.  299. 

Canite,  iL  299. 

Can  pas  de  Onis , town  of,  iii.  845. 
Cangorima,  town  of,  i.  389. 

Canicloo,  or  Ganieloo,  province  of,  i.  419. 
Cannt r,  or  Can  nr,  iii.  804. 

Cannes,  or  Canes,  iii.  8!  >2. 

Cannia,  hot  wells  of,  i.  510. 

Canning:,  isle,  ii.  194. 

Canon,  river,  iii.  1284. 

Canopic , mouth  of  the  Nile,  ii.  10. 

Canosa,  town  of,  UL  804. 

Canso,  ii.  206. 

Cantabri,  iii.  829. 

Canto  Gallo,  district  of,  ii.  336. 

Cantal,  iii.  946. 

Gmlafla,  river  of,  ii.  809. 

Canterbury , iii.  1 1 82. 

Canton , L407. 

Canton,  gulf  of,  i.  399. 

Caooda,  town  of,  ii.  74. 

Cape  . 1 poll  unin, , ii.  75. 

Cape  ItrrfhoUet , i.  611. 

Cape  Blanco,  ii.  05. 

Cape  Hnjndor,  ii.  05. 

Cape  Bor  da, ».  61 2. 

Cape  Itossut , L 611. 

Cape  Byron,  i.  612. 
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Cape  Campemella,  iiL  761. 

Cape  Catastrophe,  L 612. 

Cape  Clear,  iii.  1291. 

Cape  Corrientes,  i.  268  ; iL  128. 

Cape  Delgado,  ii.  128. 

Cape  de  I erde,  ii.  a 
Cape  District,  ii.  117. 

Cape  Ksteiras,  ii.  78. 

Cape  Fear  River,  ii.  213. 

Cape  Flattery,  i.  612. 

Cape  Formosa,  ii.  78. 

Cape  Guardafui,  iL  3,  4a 
Cape  Hone,  ii.  GO. 

Cape  Huygens,  i.  512. 

Cape  Lahoo,  ii.  76. 

Cape  Lopez-  Gonsalvo,  iL  4, 78. 

Cape  Doper,  ii.  101. 

Cape  Mtssiessy,  i.  611. 

Cape  Mollien,  i.  612. 

Cape  Mount,  ii.  78. 

Cape  .Yegro,  ii.  119. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  i.  626 ; ii  3,  1 10. 

Cape  Padron , ii.  100. 

Cape  Palmas,  ii.  75. 

Cape  Rhulierc,  i.  612. 

Cape  Rodney,  i.  026. 

Cape  Romania,  i 535,  554. 

Cape  Serra,  ii.  a 
Cape  Spartel,  iL  62. 

('ape  St.  Jacques,  i.  550. 

Cape  St.  John , ii.  78. 

Cape  Toim,  ii.  117. 

Cape  Fan  Dicman,  i.  612. 

Cape  FiUaret,  i.  611. 

Cape  Willem,  i.  611. 

Cape  W rath,  iii.  1285. 

Cape  1'orl,  i.  612. 

C a pit  an  at  a,  iii.  804. 

Capo  t Vlstria , ii.  746. 

Cappadocia,  i.  244. 

CapratOy  iii.  768. 

Capri,  iii.  767,  800. 

Capua,  iii.  7!  >7,  8QQ. 

Caracas,  Sdla  de,  it  277. 

Car  arc  as,  ( Yin/ a in-  Generalship  of,  iL  284. 
Caraccas,  iL  285. 

Caraiam,  province  of,  i.  419. 

Caramon,  i.  231*. 

Caramania,  i.  237. 

Cararigas,  a province  of  Peru. 

Caranja,  or  Oorun,  isle,  i.  481. 

Caransebfs,  tow  n of  ii.  457. 

Carapachos,  ii.  .'KK4 
Carcassonne , iii.  906. 

Cardenet,  river  of,  iiL  819. 

Cardiff,  iii.  1237. 

Cardtgttn , iii.  12-45.  1239. 

Cardigan  Bay.  iiL  1146. 

Cardona,  iii.  849. 

Carrlia,  or  Kyriala,  principality  of,  ii.  511. 
Card  ions,  or  Kyrinlts,  ii.  514. 

Carcmboules , ii.  141. 

Carenagc,  harbour  of,  ii.  350. 

Carhaii.  iii.  928. 

Caria , i.  244. 

Cariacou,  island  of  ii.  352. 

Cariati , town  of,  iii.  805. 

Caribs , or  Caribtans,  ii.  287,  300. 

Caribean  Sea,  ii.  344. 

Carirritza,  hills  of,  ii.  461. 

Carinthia,  leiul  mines  of  iL  595. 

Variety,  .Ye to  and  Old,  ii.  513 
Carli,  caverns  of  i.  482. 

Cariingford , iii.  1293. 

Carlisle,  iii.  12tg*. 

Carlobago,  ii.  462. 

Carlow,  iii.  1323. 

Carlomtz,  ii.  433 
Carlsbad,  iiL  723 


Carisbad,  mineral  spring  of  uL  721. 
Cariscrona,  or  Carlscroon,  iiL  1054. 
Carisruhe,  iii.  689. 

Caristad,  iiL  10514 
Caristadt , ii.  462. 

Carmague,  island  of,  iii.  EQ4, 

Carmel,  Mount,  i.  263. 

Carmo,  Rio  do,  river  of  ii.  334. 

Cannot !,  island  of  iiL  1046. 

Carmona,  town  of,  iiL  858. 

Camac . iii.  926. 

Carnatic,  i.  485. 

Carolina , La,  iii.  65L 
Carolina,  .Yorth,  ii.  223. 

Carolina,  South,  ii.  22a 

Caroline  Islands,  or  -Yew  PkiUipmes,  L 631 

Caron  River,  L 612. 

Canxm,  anciently  Morris,  lake  of  ii.  28. 
Canton,  ruins  off  iL  28. 

Carpathian  Mountains , ii.  361,  445, 466 
Carpentaria,  Gulf  yf,  L 612. 

Carpcntras , iii.  895. 

Carpetano-  Fettonic  Mountains,  iii.  £ZL 
Carrmra,  iiL  785. 

Carrion  de  los  Condes,  town  of,  iiL  847. 
Carrickfergus,  iii.  1293. 

Carron,  iiL  1208. 

Cart,  White  and  Black,  rivers  of  iiL  l&L 
Carthage,  city  of,  ii.  7,  <30. 

Carthagena,  or  Cartagena,  uL  828,  SUL 
Carthagena,  ii.  288,  290,  296. 

Carthago,  town  of,  iL  274  ; iiL  && 

C ary sb rook  Castle,  iiL  1180. 

Caserta,  iii.  800. 

Cashel,  iii.  1325. 

Cash m Bay,  iii.  1292. 

Cashmere,  i.  331. 

Cashmere,  valley  of  L 331 ; iL  5. 
Cashgar,  i.  371,  420. 

Casimir,  i.  257. 

Casinum,  ancient  town  of  iiL  H&. 
Casiquiari,  ii.  275. 

Casiquiari,  river  of  ii.  277. 

Casitts,  mount  of  i.  256. 

Caspian  Gates , i.  21*1. 

Caspian  Sea,  i.  218,  316 ; ii.  361. 
Cassana,  or  Medina,  town  of,  ii.  73 
Cassandria,  valley  of  ii.  407. 

Cassana,  iii.  505. 

C assay,  i.  473,  539. 

Cassel,  iii.  671. 

Cassemance,  river  of  iL  70. 

Cassina,  or  CosAna,  ii.  82. 

Cassini,  island  of  i.  612. 

Castahamas,  ii.  230. 

Castd-.Wiovo,  ii.  464. 

Castellane,  iii.  81X4 
Costello,  village  of  iiL  740. 

Castellon  de  la  Plana,  iii.  851 
Caslel-.Yaudary,  iiL  906. 

Castelrosso,  i.  242. 

Castile  cTOr,  ii.  284. 

Castile,  A‘ete,  iii-  £152. 

Castile,  Old,  iiL  847. 

CastUharen  Harbour,  iii.  1322*  a 
Castletown,  or  Castle  Rushin,  iii.  Illy: 
Castoria,  town  of,  iL  408. 

Cast  res,  iii.  1*04,  911.  _ . 

Castro,  anciently  called  MytQene,  L *+*■ 
Castro - Giovanni,  iii.  811. 

Casuhati,  mountain  of  ii.  314. 
Cataeombole,  river  of,  iL  103. 

Catalonia,  iii.  848. 

Catania,  iii.  809- 
Catanzaro,  iii.  805, 

Cataieba,  ii.  229. 

Catharine's,  ML,  ii.  327,  332. 

Catlaw  Hill,  iiL  1271. 

Catmandoo,  town  of  L 469, 470. 
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Caltastahawes,  ii.  188. 

Cattaro,  ii.  404. 

Catlaro , gulf  of,  ii.  4G4. 

Cattenom,  village  of,  »»i.  074. 

Cali  it  3,  i.  440. 

Caubul,  city  of,  i.  322,  323,  326,  432. 

Caun i,  ii.  IW. 

Caucasus,  i.  223. 

Caucasus , Government  of,  i.  228. 

Cavdebec,  UL  1008. 

Caufiristan,  country  of,  i.  430. 

Cauterels , town  of,  iii.  908. 

Cartry,  i.  4’ 15,  41*2. 

Cavite,  gulf  of  i.  586. 

Caxamarca,  ii.  209. 

Cayambc,  volcanic  peak  of,  ii.  270. 

Caye,  poll  If 'n  mine  of,  i.  5fStk 
Caycti,  or  Booro,  town  of,  i.  594. 

Cayenne,  ii.  312. 

Cay l us,  iu.  01.5. 

Cayor , state  of,  ii.  73. 

Cayuyn  Lake , ii.  219. 

Cazaubon,  iii.  914. 

Celaua,  town  of,  ii.  269. 

Celebes,  i.  588. 

Celle,  river  of,  iii.  880. 

Cells,  ii.  861,  380 ; iii.  8<Z). 

Cenaitumi,  iii.  770. 

Central  .1st a,  i.  3<j8. 

Central  Spike,  nir»ntiUiin  of,  ii.  145. 
Cephntoma,  ii.  412. 

Ce  phis  us,  ii.  409. 

Ceram,  i.  394. 

Census,  i.  237. 

Cert,  river  of,  iii.  879. 

Ccrct,  iii.  902. 

Ccrigo,  ii.  412. 

Cerigo,  the  ancient  Cythcra,  iL  412. 

Camay,  iii.  970. 

Ctrro's  of  San  Fernando , iu  278. 

Centra,  iii.  819. 

Cerrin,  .Mount,  iii.  752. 

Cesarea , remains  of  i.  263. 

Ctsarts , ii.  314. 

Cette,  or  Sells,  iii.  904. 

Cettina,  river  of  ii.  463. 

Ceuta , ii.  (J2. 

Cerennrs  Mountains,  ii.  :V»L 
Cereno-Costrian  Mountains,  iiu  878. 

Ceylon,  i.  4lH. 

Chetblis,  iii.  962. 

Chachapoya . mountains  of  ii.  279. 

Chaco,  it.  309. 

Chayacamus,  town  of  ii.  353. 

Chetlehkd  n,  country  of  i.  447. 

Chaleo,  lake  of  ii.  2G9. 

Chair urs  Bay,  ii.  205. 

Chalonnt,  iii.  921. 

Chalons  sur  .Marne,  iii.  98;L 
Chajons  sur  Saonr,  iii.  *>10- 
Chaiyhnn,  town  of,  i.  258. 

Chamber ry,  ii  u III!. 

Chambun,  lake  of  iii.  919. 

Cham  bon,  iii.  951. 

Chambonl,  village  of  iii.  1*16. 

Chamaittert,  burgh  of,  iii.  951- 
Chamond,  Si.,  iii.  9.51. 

Champagney,  iii.  Ih » 1 . 

Champlain,  ii.  200,  212,  219. 

(' 'hamptercier , village  of  iii.  803. 

Chandah,  river  of,  i.  434. 

Chanderre,  district  nnd  town  of,  L 453, 
Ckandemagore,  i.  463. 

Chatulpoor,  i.  467. 

Chantilly,  iii.  991. 

Chao-king-Jbu,  city  of  i.  406. 

Chapttons,  ii.  262. 

Charente,  iii,  8>0. 

Charente,  l*a,  iii.  919 ; Fnfcricurt,  iii.  32£L 
vol.  ii_ .nob.  iei  iwr  e k 


Chariti,  La,  iiu  940. 

Charkof,  or  Kharkof  ii.  539. 

Charlemont , iii.  1 
(' harleston , ii.  ‘224. 

Charlestown,  ii.  218  ; iii.  1270. 

Charleroi,  town  of  iii.  1002, 

Charlerille,  iii.  986. 

Charlotie,  town  of  ii.  75. 

( 'handles,  iii.  !»00. 

Charons,  i.  418. 

Chamuu,  ii.  310. 

Chartres,  iii.  987. 

Charyb.Hi,  uovv  Calufaro,  iii.  766- 
Chassuarii,  or  Chasuari,  or  JtttuariL  iii. 
062. 

Chateaubriant,  iii.  1K16. 

Chateau- C'kmon,  iii.  910. 

Chateaudun,  iii.  938. 

Chateau  Gonlitr,  iii.  931. 

Chateau- Lambert,  village  of,  iii.  96L 
Chatcaulin,  iii.  928. 

Chateau  du  Loir,  iii.  6Ck 
Cfudtau  ,Vtnf  iii.  921. 

Chateauntuf  de  Random,  burgh  of  iii.  901. 
Chaute.au  ties  Pres,  town  of  iii.  968. 
Chateau  Renault,  town  of,  iii.  *435. 
Chateaurour,  iii.  !*  14. 

Chateau  Sal  ins,  iii.  918. 

Chateau-  Thierry,  iii.  988. 

Chatellerautt,  iii.  1*33. 

Chatham,  iii.  1 1 83. 

Chatham  Island,  i.  619. 

ChatiUon  snr  Isoing,  iii.  O.'El 
Chai  Muss,  in  I .ancaahtre,  iii.  1216. 

Chat  re,  La,  iii.  914. 

Chatterpoor,  i.  460. 

Chalti , or  Catli,  ii.  662. 

Cha lutes-.  Iurtics,  iii.  917. 

Chaudirre , ii.  I!  *9. 

Charts,  iii.  K17. 

Chau nund  en  Bassigrty,  iii. 

Chaux,  lore st  of  iii.  *.  n >.5. 

Chaux  dt  Ponds,  la,  ii.  639,  0t50. 

ChedJer , iii.  1 1 7.5. 

Cheduba,  i.  510. 

Cheiaskys,  village  of  ii.  185. 

Chelmer,  river  of  iii.  1 1 19. 

Chtlmos , anciently  Cyllem , mountain  of 
ii.  396. 

Chelmsford,  iii.  1 193. 

Chelsea,  iii.  J 188. 

Cheltenham,  iii.  1 177. 

Che  mill e,  iii.  !>9 1. 

Chemnitz,  or  Krmnitz , ii.  666. 

Chtnttb,  or  Act  sines,  river  of  i.  433. 
Chenarari,  mountain  of  iii.  81  >8. 

Cheops,  pyramid  of  ii.  11. 

Chepstow,  iii.  1233. 

Cher.  iii.  *?9f  9J2. 

Cherbourg,  or  Chcrburg,  iiu  1004- 
Chenbon,  i.  575. 

Chertdtees,  ii.  229. 

Chtrso , i».  4«J3. 

Cherson,  Kherson,  or  Aoffoe , ii.  479. 
Chersonesus,  cape  of,  ii.  482. 

Cherusci,  ii.  (SQ2. 

Chencell , river  of  iii.  1223. 

Chesapeake,  ii.  213. 

Cheshire,  iii.  1217- 
Che shirt  Coast,  iii.  1 1 16- 
Chessy,  village  of  iii.  936. 

Chester,  iii.  1218. 

Chesterfield,  iii.  1219. 

('he riot  Hills,  iii.  1 155,  12Q7. 

Chiamay,  town  of  t.  .>11. 

Chiapa , or  Citidad  Real,  ii.  273. 

Ckiapa  dos  Indies,  ii.  273. 

Chicas,  country  of  ii.  300. 

Chichester,  iii.  1 181. 


C'hiehimecks,  ii.  259. 

Chickasaws,  ii.  229. 

Chicova,  kingdom  of  ii.  128. 

Chiem,  lake  of  ii.  362,  594  ; UL  691. 

('hints,  ii.  230. 

Chieli,  iii.  804. 

Chihuahua , ii.  268. 

('hikotan,  isle  of  i.  384k 
Chilaw,  village  of  i.  508. 

Chile,  river  of,  ii.  300. 

Chili,  ii.  306. 

('hiUambaram,  i.  487. 

C hilimes , ii.  292. 

(' hiloa , town  of  U.  299. 

Chilot,  Archipelago  of,  ii.  307. 

Chilpaningo,  ii.  2.53. 

Chit  tern  Hills,  iii.  1159. 

('hinudapa,  river  of  ii.  253, 

Chimborazo,  ii.  279. 

Chimera,  Monte  de,  or  Acroceraunia,  ii.  396. 
China , i.  397,  404,  411. 

China  Proper,  i. 

Chineay,  lake  of  u.  275. 

Chinchoor , i.  482. 

Chinganes,  i.  4443. 

Chingaza,  mountain  of,  ii.  278. 

Chingtrput , or  Jaghirt , i.  488. 

Chin- Indian,  i.  434. 

Chinan,  iii.  935. 

Chin-Schan,  island  of,  i.  105. 

Chinsuro,  i.  463. 

Chippenham,  iii.  1178. 

Chtppeway  Hirer,  ii.  228. 

Cht ppiwans,  or  Chippeways,  ii.  188. 
Chuiuitos,  sandy  plums  ami  province  of  ii. 

301, 303.  * 

Chittagong , L 467. 

Chillledroog,  i.  492. 

ChUlore , i.  452. 

Chobar,  i.  305. 

Choco,  province  of  ii.  291. 

Chaco,  town  and  Lay  of  iu  288. 
i’hoctau'S,  ii.  229. 

Choczin,  ii.  477. 

Chaise  id,  port  of  iu  138. 

('hotel,  iii.  921. 

( ’halos,  ii.  303. 

Cholula , iu  271. 

Change r,  at  rails  of  i.  372. 

Choof,  district  of  i.  261. 

Chooroo , i.  451. 

Chorotecs,  ii.  274. 

Chat  a,  ii.  278,  296. 

Chotzia,  fottrna  of,  ii.  435. 

Christchurch , iii.  1 148. 

('hrisliania,  iii.  1 015. 

Christianittf  Gulf  of,  iii.  1045. 
Christianburg,  Danish  Fort  of,  iu  71. 
Christiansand,  iii.  1045. 

Christianstad,  ii.  .‘150 ; iii.  1054. 

Christ ianslaett,  ii.  513. 

Christmas  Sound,  ii.  316. 

Christopher's,  St.,  ii.  •‘150. 

Christ  a iid,  island  of  i.  623. 

Chumbul,  i.  451. 

Chumularia,  mountain  of,  i.  420. 

Chunsag  Town,  i.  233* 

Church,  States  of  the,  uu  789. 

Chumc,  iii.  1 151- 
Cinnga,  lake  of  u 375. 

Ciarehian , or  Ciartiam,  town  of  u 371. 
Cibao,  niountauis,  iu  348. 

(SI ida,  i.  244. 

(SUy,  or  Zilii,  iii.  L12. 

(Smbri,  iii.  1247. 

Cimolus,  Argcntrria,  island  of  iL  102. 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  or  Yenikali , ii.  480. 
Cinnloa,  wmietimea  called  Cinolo,  ii.  2*37. 
Cincinnati , ii.  226. 
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Cinte,  village  of,  iaL  74Q. 

Cintra,  or  Sintra,  iii.  637, 

Cirrars , j Yorthem. , i.  477. 

Circassia,  i.  226. 

Circumcision  Island,  ii.  149. 

Cirencester,  iii.  1177. 

Cirey , town  of,  iii.  97c, 

('irknitz,  lake  of,  ii.  594,  745. 

Ciudad  da,  or  JlnwM,  iii.  863. 

Ciudad,  or  Cividarl  Rodrigo,  iii.  647. 
Ciudad  Real , iii.  655. 

Cirita  VeccMa,  iii.  7! >5. 

C'ivray,  town  of,  iii.  I£2. 

ClaaseCs  Strait,  or  Juan  de  Fuca,  ii.  162. 
Clark  manna n,  iii.  1*206. 

Clair,  St.,  ii.  199. 

Clairat , iii.  913. 

Clairvaux,  iii.  961. 

Cfaaitfv,  iii.  940. 

Clare  Island , iii.  1292. 

Claude,  St.,  iii.  90d. 

(lausenburg,  ii.  4* j<j. 

Cteddy,  river  of,  iii.  1147. 

Clement,  straits  of,  i.  571. 

Clemente,  St^  iii.  652. 

Clermont,  iii.  919. 

Clermont  de  Lodeve,  iii.  903. 

Clermont- Oise,  iii.  992. 

Curves,  ii.  651,  052. 

Cie  ic  Bay,  iii.  1292. 

(iifton,  iii.  11**. 

(ftmax  Megale,  i.  291. 

Cfoghnakilty  Bay,  iii.  121*0. 

Clonmell,  iii.  1‘125. 

Claud,  St.,  iii.  994. 

C’luny,  iii.  959. 

(Stciftl,  iii.  1230. 

Clyde,  iii.  1244.  120L 
(4 yde  Frith,  iii  1215. 

('iysma,  position  of,  ii.  20. 

C’oa,  iii.  624. 

(W  River,  i.  601,  606. 

('oala  in  Kngland,  iii.  1101. 

C^anga,  ii.  90. 

C’wngo,  island  of  ii.  104. 
ii.  9ti,  198. 

C’oanza,  island  of,  ii.  104. 

Cmdo,  river  of,  ii.  121,  131. 

Cohbe,  ii.  64. 

('obi,  desert  of,  i.  370,  375. 

Coblentz , ii.  630. 

(\Aurg,  iL  fit®. 

Coburg- Gotha.  Saxe,  duchy  of  ii.  GG8. 
C'ocamas,  ii.  308. 

CbcAin,  i.  490. 

C'oehin-China,  i.  546. 

(\jrhobamba,  province  of,  ii.  300. 

Cocke  rmouth,  iii.  1210. 

Cocoas  Islands,  i.  <525. 

Cm  I ius.  Mount,  iii.  764. 

Co  ffined,  ii.  293. 

Cnfre  de  Berate,  mountain  of,  ii.  250,  251. 
Coggtshall,  iii.  1193. 

Cognac,  iii.  920. 

C'ohethttila,  ii.  268. 

Cohistdn,  i.  322. 

Coimbatoor,  i.  493. 

Coimbra,  iii.  #17 . 

Coimbra,  .\Vtr,  ii.  326. 
f ’• tirr , iii.  759. 

Cd abba,  isle  of,  i.  461. 

Col  a poor,  i.  464. 
f'dhtrg,  ii.  <116. 

Colchester , iii.  1 1 93. 

Coldstream , iii.  1250. 
foV,  river  of,  iii.  1225. 

Coltlrook  Dale,  iii.  1210. 

Coleraine,  iii.  I‘t24. 

Cole  r wn,  i.  1-15. 


Colmar , iii.  970. 

Colmar »,  iii.  693. 

Colne,  iii.  1149,  1151. 

Cologne,  ii.  <553. 

Col  on  in  Trnjnna,  ii.  652. 

Colony  of  the  Cape , ii.  117. 

Colorado,  river  of,  ii.  314. 

Colouri,  ii.  411. 

CWum^ui,  District  of,  ii.  223. 

Columbia  River,  ii.  161,  162. 

Columbian  Hrehipelago , ii.  344. 

Coiumta,  i.  506. 

Cohroman,  island  of,  L 481. 

Comorra  Desierta,  ii.  314. 

Cvirtayag-ua,  or  VaUadolid , ii.  273. 
Combarem,  island  of,  i.  463. 

Combelle,  La,  iii.  949. 

Combooconum,  i.  488. 

C amino,  island  of,  iii.  766. 

Commerberg,  mouutoin  of,  ii.  716. 
Commercy,  iii.  976. 

Como,  ii.  774. 

Como,  Logo  iii,  ii.  362 ; iii.  762. 

Comoro  Islands , ii.  137. 

Comorin,  Cape,  L 431,  474,  490,  498. 
Company's  Island,  i.  363,  366. 

Compiegne,  iii.  991. 

Compostella,  ii.  266. 

Conran , i,  463. 

Coneamrau,  iii.  927. 

Conception,  La,  ii.  307. 

Condatchy,  i.  501,  507. 

Conde,  iii.  1014. 

Cande  sur  .Yoirtau,  iii.  1006. 

Condom,  iii.  914. 

Confolans,  iii.  920. 

Congo,  ii.  95,  102. 

Coni,  iii.  760. 

Conjereram,  i.  468 
Connaught,  iii.  1310,  1311,  1326. 
Connecting,  ii.  218. 

Connecticut  River,  iL  213. 

Connistone  Meer,  the  lake  of  iii  1212. 

Conn  Louirh , iii.  121*6. 

Constance,  iii.  Q'.*0. 

Constance,  Lake  of,  ii.  362,  594  ; iii.  686- 
Constanlia , i.  456. 

Constantino,  ii.  61. 

Constantinople,  ii.  401. 

Constantinople,  channel  of,  or  Bosphorus , 
ii.  396. 

CojitrexevUIe,  town  of,  iii.  97(1 
Cooch-Bahar,  i.  400. 

Cook,  straits  of,  i.  559. 

Coolies,  i.  416. 

Coolloo,  ii.  <11. 

Cooloo,  i.  445. 

Coond,  i.  322. 

Coopang,  town  of  i.  597. 

Coot's  Paradise,  iL  202. 

Copals,  lake  of,  ii.  397. 

Copal,  town  of  L 464. 

Copee  Zoor  Island,  i.  330. 

Copeland  Islands,  iii.  12! *3. 

Copenhagen,  iii.  1969. 

Copiapo,  ii.  306. 

('upper  Island,  i.  363 ; ii.  179. 

Copper-Mine  River,  ii.  166. 

Coquet,  iii.  1 151. 

Coquimho,  ii.  306b 
Corbarh,  ii.  679. 

Corbeiva,  river  of  ii-  4<i0. 

Corbavia,  district  of  ii.  460. 

Corhtau  River,  ii.  228. 

Corheil,  iii.  9! *6. 

Cordillera,  ii.  250,  278. 

Cordova,  ii.  308  ; iii.  857. 

Corduba,  ancient  town  of  iiL  626. 
Corduene,  anciently  Gordia , i.  247. 


Corea,  L 377,  379,  380. 

Corea,  strait  of  L 363. 

Corent  in,  ii.  339. 

Corfu,  ii.  412. 

Coria,  iiL  fcjtL 
Corinth,  ii.  408,  409. 

Corinth,  Isthmus  of,  li.  409. 

Corisoo,  island  of  ii.  78. 

Cork,  iiL  1310, 1324. 

Cork  Harbour,  iii.  1290. 

Complanters,  iL  229. 

Cornwall,  iii.  1172. 

Cornwall,  county  of  i.  607. 

Cornwall  Coast,  iii.  1147. 

Cornwallis  Island,  ii,  191. 

Coro,  ii.  265. 

Coronata,  island  of  ii.  463. 

Corrr,  town  of  iii.  905. 

Corrodes,  river  of  ii.  333. 

Correze,  iii.  945. 

Corrib,  Lough,  iii.  1206. 

Corrientes,  Copt,  ii.  266. 

Corrienies , province  of  iL  310. 

Corritiva,  plain  of  iL  333. 

Corsica,  iii.  761,  676,  6^1,  801, 
Corstorphine  HiU,  iiL  1256. 

Corte,  iii.  892. 

Cortona,  iiL  767. 

Cortoriacum,  ancient  city  of  iii.  li£3. 
Corunna,  iii.  646. 

Corvo,  island,  iL  159. 

Corycius,  cave  of  ii.  399. 

Cos,  or  Stance,  i.  242. 

Cosenza,  iii.  605. 

Cosi,  river  of  i.  429,  434. 

Cosigirachui,  town  of,  iL  2GS. 

Cbm,  ii.  616. 

Cosne,  iii.  939. 

Cossacks,  ii.  462. 

Cossadt  Saint  .tntonin,  town  of,  iB.  214 
Cosseir,  mountains  of  ii.  11. 
Cossimbazar,  branch  of  tho  Ganges,  i-  4& 
Cossimbazar,  i.  464. 

Costa  Rica,  ii.  271. 

Cote  (TOr,  iii.  !*tiQ. 

Cotes  du  .Yard,  iii.  929. 

Colo,  state  of  ii.  77. 

Cotopaxi,  iL  279, 2!  *2. 

Cotnne,  or  Crotona,  iii.  805. 

Cot st cold  Hills , iii.  1151,  1156. 

Cottbus,  ii.  609. 

Coulommiers,  iii. 

Courland,  ii.  520,  523. 

Courpierre,  iii.  952. 

Courtallum,  i.  490. 

Courtisols,  or  CbusftMM,  village  of,  in.  £k 
Courlrau , iii.  1065. 

Courtille , town  of  ui.  938. 

Coutances,  iii.  1001. 

Core,  iii.  1290. 

Coventry,  iii.  1226. 

Cozumel,  ii.  27*2. 

Oacow,  ii.  568,  569. 

Crdddoc , river  of  ii.  111. 

Crangtwor,  i.  496. 

Croon,  iii.  9-F2,  > ... 

(’rapach,  or  Carpathian  Mountains,  u.  44* 
t'niponnc,  iii.  901. 

Credit,  river  of,  ii.  205. 

Cree,  iii.  1252. 

Creeks,  or  Muskogets,  ii.  229. 

Crees,  or  Knistenaux,  iL  169. 

Crefeld , iL  <’>52. 

Creil,  iii.  1*91. 

Cremona,  iii.  774. 

Creoles,  ii.  262. 

Crispy,  iii.  991. 

('reuse,  iii.  942. 

Crcusot , burgh  of  iii.  9GQ. 
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Cri/fct,  iii.  1242. 

Cnmw,  or  Com  Tarlary,  ii.  480. 
Croaghpatrick  Mounts  lii. 

Croatia,  ii.  4<i0. 

Crocodiles,  islands  of,  L 612. 

O*oi/  Island,  iii.  121  >2. 

Croix,  Si .,  river  of,  ii.  213. 

Cromarty,  iii.  1284. 

Cromarty  Frith , iiL  1215.  12.85. 

CYomiceU,  Oliver,  iiL  1224. 

C'ronslot,  fort  of  ii.  519. 

Cronstadt,  or  Knaxschtai,  ii.  519. 

Cronstadt,  buy  of,  ii.  517. 

Crooked  Lake , ii.  219. 

CYookhavm,  iii.  1291. 

Cross? n,  ii.  609. 

Cross-fell,  iii.  1209. 

Cratonn,  town  of  iii.  805. 

Crouch,  iii.  1 1 19. 

Croya,  or  Crouia , town  of  ii.  516. 
Crummock-water,  iii.  1 155. 

CVmz,  Santa,  de  la  Sierra,  ii.  300. 

Cry  so  rant,  river  of,  L 554. 

Crystal  Mountains,  ii.  102. 

Cscrh/tt,  mountains  of,  ii.  446. 

Ctesiphon , ruins  of,  i.  253. 

Cuama,  river  of,  ii.  3. 

Cuba,  ii.  347. 

Cube  pi,  river  of,  ii.  103. 

Cuehirara , river  of,  ii.  275. 

Cudalore,  i.  487. 

Cuddapah,  i.  491. 

Cuenca , iii.  852. 

Cuernavaca,  ii.  270. 

Cuervo,  island  of,  ii.  151. 

Cuiaba,  ii.  326, 336. 

Ciddaeoorthy,  town  of,  i.  490. 

Culiaenn,  ii.  267. 

Culm , ii.  586. 

Cumana,  ii.  285. 

Cumanches,  ii.  268. 

Cumanin,  Great , or  .\“agy- Kunsag,  plain  of, 
iii.  459. 

Cumanin,  Little , or  Kis-kunsag,  it  459. 
Cumberland,  iii.  120*1. 

Cumberland,  Const  of,  iii.  1 146. 

Cumberland  Island,  ii.  11K). 

Cumberland  River,  ii.  212. 

Cumbraes,  Great  and  Little,  iii.  1278. 
Cumtni , river  of,  ii.  103. 

Cunchi,  ii.  312. . 

Cuneic  Mountains,  iii.  823. 

Cundapoor,  i.  11*4. 

Cunlhnt,  iii.  952. 

Cupar , iii,  1270. 

Cuptann,  snowy  cone  of,  ii.  280. 

Cura  ft >a,  ii.  353. 

Curnrunas,  ii.  2!»2. 

Curiseh  Hqf,  ii.  583. 

Curiseh-.Yerung,  ii.  583. 

Cuntguaty,  iL  310. 

Cururana,  mountain  of,  ii.  279. 

Curzola,  island  of,  ii.  463. 

Cosset,  iii.  041, 

Cuslrin , ii.  612* 

Cut  eh,  i.  447. 

Cutch,  buy  of  L 431. 

Cuttak , i.  476. 

Cuttrrah,  town  of,  i.  457. 

Cuyo,  or  Ctno,  ii.  507. 

Cuzco,  ii.  210,  298. 

Cyclades,  ii.  3!  HI,  411. 

Cyprus,  i.  242.  243. 

Cyrme,  ruins  of,  ii.  57. 

Cyzimm,  island  of,  ii.  397. 

Cvurua,  i.  238  ; iL  397. 

CzaJ,  inoiminins  of,  iL  447. 

Cznny,  lake  of,  i.  218. 

Czfwirrno,  Mount,  it.  414,  426. 


Czenstochowa,  .Yew,  ii.  568. 
Czerkassy,  town  of,  i'u  538. 
C'zerlievisca  Mount,  ii.  4 13. 

Czema  Gora,  or  Carpathians,  ii.  571. 
Czemoiritz,  or  Tschemowitz , ii.  576. 
Czersk,  iL  568. 


D. 

Dacca,  i.  467. 

Dacca  Jelalpoor,  i.  467. 

Dacians , ii.  430. 

Daghestan,  i.  231. 

Dago,  or  Dagte,  iL  523. 

Dahalar,  ii.  49. 

Dnhistan,  i.  306. 

Dahomey,  ii.  77. 

Dahcarlians,  iiL  1051. 

Dolby,  Ui.  121 H). 

Dalmatia,  ii.  422,  463. 

Dalmalia,  mountains  of  iL  413. 

Dedryads , iii.  1217. 

Damanhoor,  ii.  25. 

Damansch.  lake  of  ii.  594. 

Da  mar,  L 285. 

Damascus . i.  262. 

Damaun,  country,  i.  323. 

Damegan,  i.  306. 

Damictta,  iL  25. 

Datum,  luk«  of  ii.  616. 

Dammetriin , iii.  9ri>. 

Dammertfeld,  mount  of  ii.  669. 

Da  mot,  ii.  42,  45. 

Dampier , straits  of  i.  559,  626. 

Dam  pier  .Irchipelago,  i.  OIL 
Danbury,  town  of,  iii.  1193. 

Dan  da,  river  of,  iL  101. 

Danes,  iii.  1<X>5. 

Danielowitz,  ii.  573. 

Datikali,  or  Denakil,  ii.  50. 

Dano,  lake  of  i.  570. 

Dante,  caverns  of  ii.  209. 

Dantzic,  ii.  785. 

Danube,  ii.  397,  426,  448,  592 ; iii.  G&L 
Danube,  Circle  of  the  Vyper,  iii.  684^(2)8, 
703.  704. 

Danube,  Circle  of  the  Lower , iii.  G98. 

Dao,  island  of  i.  598. 

Daoodrandy , i.  467. 

Darah,  prov  inco  of  u.  G2. 

Dardanelles,  ii.  361. 

Dardanelles,  Strait  of,  ii.  31*6. 

Dnrdanian  .Mountains,  ii.  395. 

Dnrtmas , mount,  iL  152. 

Darfoor,  ii.  84. 

Darien,  ii.  287,  21K ). 

Dar-Kab,  desert  of  ii.  84. 

Darlington , iii.  1 206. 

Darmstadt , iL  674. 

Damac,  village  of,  iii.  UAL. 

Dtvroea,  town  of  iii.  848. 

Darra , island  of  u.  507. 

Darlford,  iii.  1181. 

Dartmoor,  iii.  1156.  1 174. 

Dartmouth,  iii.  1 148. 

Darttar,  i.  484. 

Dander,  town  of  i.  330. 

Dauphin,  fort  of  ii.  138. 

Dauphine,  boy  of  ii.  138. 

Dauria,  mountain  of,  i.  345. 

Dauria  Soda,  lake  of,  i.  347. 

David,  St.,  fort  of  i.  487. 

Davuts,  St.,  iii.  l&g), 

Davie's  Sound,  ii.  192. 

Doris's  Straits,  ii.  189. 

Dory  Island,  ii.  191. 

Dax,  iii.  910. 


Dead  Sea,  or  .hpludtites,  L 217,  205. 

Deal,  iiL  1149  1182. 

Deargh  though,  iii.  1201. 

Dtben , river  of  iii.  1 150. 

Debreczin,  iL  457. 

Debrota , town  of,  ii.  404. 

Deccan,  or  The  Country  of  the  South,  i.  435, 
474,  475. 

Deceitful  Raven,  I.  620. 

Dee,  iii.  1243.  1253.  1271. 

Degombak,  country  of  ii.  77. 

Debar  River,  i.  335. 

Deir,  town  of  ii.  40. 

Deira , . Ingiian  kingdom  of,  iii.  1119. 
Delamere  forest,  iii.  1217. 

Delaware,  ii.  213,  222. 

Delaware  Ray,  ii.  213. 

Dtltb,  town  of,  iL  41. 

Delft,  L 500;  iii.  1105. 
i.  456. 

Dellamcotta,  fortress  of  i.  472. 

Della  JVurra,  mount  Jins  of  iii.  708. 
Delmenhorst,  iL  <519. 

Delos,  island  of  ii.  411. 

Del- Re y,  river  of,  ii.  80. 

Delta,  fi.  5,  10,  25. 

Dtlvitw,  ii.  415. 

Demawend , mountain  of  L 291,  292. 

Dtmba , province  of  ii.  96. 

Dt-mbra,  lake  of  iL  42. 

Dtmbea,  kingdom  of  ii.  44. 

Dcmerary,  ii.  339,  341. 

Drmianskoi-  »im,  i.  358. 

Demmin,  ii.  616. 
thmoticn , iL  406. 

Denain,  iii.  1014. 

Denbigh,  iii.  123<L  1210. 

Dewier,  river  of  u.  42. 

Denderah,  ii.  29. 

Onus,  iii.  852. 

Denis,  or  Denys,  St ^ iiL  1001. 

Denmark , iii.  iU69. 

Deptford,  iii.  1183. 

Demand,  i.  446. 

Derbend,  i.  232,  233. 

Derby,  iii.  1218.  1*219. 

Derg,  in.  1295.  129tL 
Deme , town  of,  ii.  57 
Derrtia,  town  of  i.  282. 

Denvent,  river  of,  i.  600 ; iii.  1155. 
Desaguaelero,  river  of  ii.  300. 

Destnda,  island  of  u.  351. 

Desna,  river  of  ii.  479,  536,  538. 

Dessau,  iii.  677. 

Detmold , ii.  675. 

Detroit  River,  or  Strait  of  St.  Claire,  ii.  199. 
Deucalion,  iL  397. 

Deux- Fonts,  Les , iii.  705. 

Deux  Stores,  dcjmrtment  of,  iii.  922. 

Deva,  i i.  466. 

Deventer,  iii.  1096. 

Deverill,  iii.  1 178. 

Devcron,  iii.  1283. 

DemTs-bii  Mountain , iiL  1294. 

Devizes,  iii.  1178. 

Devon,  ii.  190 ; iii.  1 173. 

Devon , .Yorth,  ii.  190. 

Devonian  Hills,  iii.  1156. 

Devonshire  Coast,  iii.  1148. 

Dewa,  river  of  i.  434. 

Dewghur,  island  of,  L 483. 

De  Hitt's  Ijand,  i.  611. 

Deyrah  Doon,  valley  of  i.  469. 

D belli,  or  the  Island  of  Tinor , i.  484. 
Dheras,  or  Pariahs , i.  448. 

Diakovar , ii.  468. 

Diala,  river  of  Koordistan,  i-  250. 
Diamond,  rape  of,  ii.  202. 

Diamond  Point , i.  571. 
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Dinrbckir,  i.  251. 

Dibbi,  or  Black  Lake,  ii.  t $2. 

Die,  iiL  895. 

Die,  St.,  iii.  977. 

Diego- Jit varrx,  bland  of,  ii.  140. 

Diego- Garcia,  island  of,  ii.  137. 

Diego  Rodriguez,  ii.  145. 

Dieppe,  iii.  10UU. 

Die  use,  iii.  978. 

Digne,  iii.  81  >3. 

Dihheut,  i.  548. 

Dijon,  iii.  1*61. 

Dulnxburg , ii.  t>80. 

Dina , Lslund  of,  ii.  117. 

Itinagepoor,  i.  405. 

Dittan,  iii,  020. 

Dina nt,  iii.  ll*f»7. 

Diaditnd,  L 489. 

Din- roan,  citv  of,  i.  518. 

Dingtt  Bay,  iii.  1201. 

Dingot,  districts  of,  i.  448. 

Dingindl,  iii.  1285, 

Dinktlsbuhl,  iii.  703. 

Di nning's  Land,  i.  610. 

Diode  a,  town  of,  ii.  4*48. 

Dios- Ponte,  ii.  2*  >9. 

Dirk  Hnriog,  island  of  i.  Oil. 

Disco,  inland  of,  ii.  192. 

Dismal  Siramp,  ii.  Si  1 2. 

Ditz,  town  of,  ii.  080. 

Diu,  island  and  point  of,  i.  531,  450. 
Direnoiv,  river  of,  ii.  504. 

Divni  Go zi,  or  Strange  .Mountains,  ii.  537. 

I*  i n , ii.  44. 

Oilier,  Si.,  iii.  0-1. 

Djnmthh,  village-  of,  i.  254. 

Djanik,  mountain,  i.  247. 

Djani-Sheer,  defile  of,  i.  331. 

Jjjtfferik,  ruins  of,  i.  254. 

Dj>bnl  Arabic,  i.  285. 

Dj-hei  Moosa,  mountain,  i.  2r0. 
DjfbfL.Wmrod,  mountain,  i.  218. 

Db  ’al-eJ-mokaUtb,  rock,  i.  281. 

Db  bit,  j.  25!). 

Dr  dyd,  river  of,  ii.  5. 

Jjjmisian , country  of,  i.  308. 

Dj'  iira,  principality  ntnl  town,  i.  250. 
Djibbel-el - Di i rise,  mountain  of,  ii.  84. 
Dhbbd-tl-  Trmnv.irw,  mountains  of  ii.  84. 
Jjjiondi,  i.  250. 
iJjinfjtA,  town  of  ii.  20. 

Dji-.eh,  mountain  of.  ii.  25. 

Djizeh,  town  of  ii.  2*». 
l/jobla,  town  of  i.  285. 

Dr »f  or  Djof-es  Szyrhan,  canton  of  i.  1482. 
Dj'xtrd,  district  of  i.  201. 

Dmitrof,  ii.  532. 

Dnieper,  ii.  471),  518. 

Dniester,  ii.  477,  G53. 

Doab,  country  of  i.  445, 454. 

Doabeh  Jaltiiutir , country  of  i.  445. 

Doabeh  Rechina,  i.  445. 

Don  bey  Barry  Country,  i.  1 45. 

Doan , town  of,  i.  28 1. 

Doaruca,  small  island  of  L 440. 

Dobarret,  or  Barra,  town  of  ii.  50. 
Dobritugk , ii.  (H*9. 

Dobrudscha,  country  of.  ii.  430. 

Dobschau,  town  of,  ii.  455. 

Dodos,  river  of  ii.  HI. 

Du  him,  ii.  018. 

Do  fnnes,  or  Scandinavian  . lips,  ii.  3(13. 
Dokimi.  mount  of  ii.  305, 

Dole,  iii.  1Xi6. 

D'dgethf,  iii.  1240. 

Dotlnri  Bay,  or  The  DulUri,  ii.  593,  G4G ; 
iii.  101  cl. 

Dolma r,  mountain  of  ii.  617. 

Dolphin,  town  of  iii.  1 172. 


Dome  sues,  promontory  of  ii.  523. 

Domingo,  St-,  ii.  348. 

Domingo,  Si ^ or  Hispaniola,  ii.  348. 
Dominica,  ii.  351. 

Damme l,  iii.  1 107. 

Jhmnmy  la  Puce  Ur,  town  of  iii.  07 G. 

Don,  i.  til4  ; ii.  485 ; iii.  1213. 

Don,  river  of  iii.  880,  1153. 

Donaghadee , iii.  12!  >3. 

Donna,  river  of  ii.  502. 

Donauwtrrfh,  iii.  2114. 

Doncaster,  iii.  1204. 

Donchery,  iii.  1 *H  >. 

Dondra-htad,  i.  500. 

Donegal  Bay,  iii.  1 202. 

Donetz , or  Danartz,  river  of  ii.  485. 

Dongo,  Angola , or  JSTGota,  kingdom  of 
ii.  lOCi 

Dongola , ii.  40. 

Don nai,  district  of  i.  550. 

Doon,  iii.  1205. 

Doorancr  Country,  i.  323. 

Dorado,  El,  town  of  ii.  312. 

Doran,  i.  ‘285. 

Dorat,  iii.  044. 

Dorchester,  iii.  1 1 7 5. 

Dordogne,  iii.  8711. 1>1 7,  0 18. 

Dona,  river  of  iii.  7*  2,  77!  I 
Dornorh,  hSeth  of,  iii.  1215,  1285. 
Dorogobuseh,  ii.  531. 

Dorpt,  ii.  523. 

Dorre,  i'lnnd  of  i.  G1 1. 

Dorset,  iii.  1171. 

Dort,  iii.  HOG. 

Dortmund , ii.  G50. 

Dory  Harbour,  i.  020. 

Dot  is,  or  Tata,  ii.  liiO. 

Douamtnez,  iii.  1*28. 

Douamenez,  liay  of  iii.  881. 

Dmtay,  iii,  1015. 

Doxibs,  iii.  1**18. 

Doue,  iii.  02 1 - 
Douglas,  iii.  1210. 

Douirna,  ii.  535. 

Doubns , iii.  1011. 

Dourdan,  iii.  1*1X1. 

Douro,  iii.  *21. 

Doxir,  La,  iii.  1*17. 

Dure,  iii.  1218.  1225. 

Dover,  iii.  1 1 11*.  1181. 

Dover,  straits  of  ii.  3G1. 

Dorre,  or  Dorrrfirld  Mountains,  iii.  1041. 
Dotelatahad,  i.  470. 

Doom,  or  Ikotcn  Patnek , iii.  1243. 

/towns,  iii.  1 1 11*.  1 1 f 2. 

Dragon's  Mouth , ii.  27G,  353. 

Dragvignan,  iii.  81*3. 

Drama,  town  of  ii.  407. 

Drammenseh,  river  of  iii.  1041. 

/trass,  town  of  i.  432. 

Drarr,  ii.  410. 

Drtchster,  Mount,  ii.  GG3. 

Dresden , ii.  iHw. 

Drtux , iii.  1*37. 

Drtystl,  mountain  of  iiL  G03. 

Drinn,  ii.  425. 

Drinassa,  river  of  ii.  41G. 

/trino,  ii.  397,  41G. 

Drogheda,  iii.  1310.  1323. 

Drogheda  Bay,  iii.  1 2! *4. 

Drohohitz,  town  of  ii.  574. 

Drome,  iii.  81  >5. 

Drome , river  of  iii.  871*. 

DruxUhtim,  iii. 

Drontheim  hies,  iii.  1 0 It). 

Druids  of  Britain , iii.  1115. 

Drum- (khter,  pa m of  iii.  1243. 

Dry  River,  or  Bnhrbiln-Mait,  valley  of  ii.  12. 
Dshctki,  territory  of  i.  233. 


Dshianik,  tlic  canton  of  i.  238. 

Dubieza,  ii.  424. 

Dublin,  iii.  1289,  1310, 1321. 

Dubno,  ii.  540. 

Dubroxena,  town  of  ii.  552. 

Dune,  island  of  i.  G37. 

Dudley  Hills,  iii.  1228. 

Duero,  or  Douro,  the  ancient  Dvrivs,  river 
of  iii.  824. 

Duff ala. , mountains  of  i.  472. 

Dugledy,  river  of  iiL  1147. 

Duisburg,  ii.  G52. 

Dukagin,  town  of  ii.  416. 

Duke  of  York's  Island , L 625. 

Dxdee,  Rio,  ii.  303. 

Dtdcigno,  ii.  41G. 

Duma,  island  of  i.  597. 

/ tximbarton , iii.  1278,  1279. 

Dumfries,  iii.  1253. 

Dumfroni,  town  of  iii.  1003. 

Hummer,  lake  of  ii.  594. 

Dummerset,  lake  of  ii.  G43. 

Dunn,  river  of  ii.  522,  530. 

Dunahurgh,  ii.  530. 

Dunajr e,  river  of  ii.  445,  449. 

Dunbar,  iii.  1257- 
Duneansby  Head,  id.  1245. 

Dundalk,  iii.  13*23. 

Dundalk  Bay,  iii.  1294. 

Dundee , iii.  1272. 

Duiulertpir,  town  of  iii.  10 1(1. 
Dunfanaghy  Bay,  iii.  1203. 

Dunfermline,  iiL*  1270. 

Dungarvan,  iii.  1325. 

Dungarvan  Bay,  iii.  12! *0. 

Dun-te-Roi,  town  of  iii.  1*42. 

DunI ocher  River . iii.  1271*. 

Ditnmanus  Bay,  iii.  121*1. 

Dunmort  Bay,  iii.  1 *0- 
Dunnuirr  Harbour,  iiL  12! If*. 

Dunse,  iii.  1250. 

Dupindseha , mountains,  »i.  407. 

Durance,  iii.  c70.  eOl. 

Durango , ii.  250,  20*. 

Duratsehevn, , district  of  ii.  533. 

Durt  n,  ii.  650. 

Durham,  iii.  1205- 
Durham -coast,  iii.  1 150. 

Durlach,  town  of  iii.  tifO. 

Hunus  Bay,  iii.  1285. 

Durra  Lake,  i.  330. 

Durrenstein,  town  of  iii.  736. 

Dur sen's  Island,  iii.  1291. 

Du  rial.  iii.  1*2 1. 

Dusseldorf,  ii.  652. 

Dutch , character  of  the,  iii.  1 llf7« 

Dtrina,  ii.  41*8. 

Dylem , mountains  of  i.  301. 

Dyre,  country  of  ii.  41. 

Dyre,  mountains  of  ii.  9. 


E. 

Engle  Island,  iii.  121/2. 

Earn,  or  Erne,  iii.  1243,  1281,  . 

East  Anglia,  .Anglian  kingdom  of  iiL  UK 
East  River,  ii.  219. 

Easter  Island,  or  Doris's  Land,  i.  ©7 
Eastern  Ocean,  i.  397. 

Ebbe  Mountains , ii.  643. 

EMoi , or  Rxtloi,  lake  of  L 317. 
Ebersdorf,  ii.  677. 

Ebro,  iii.  825. 

Ebsamltool,  ii.  40. 

Eburonrs,  iL  G55. 

Erhelles,  burgh  of  iii.  897. 

Eehinades,  ii.  31*7. 
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Echner,  marsh  of,  iii.  606. 

Ecjja,  iii.  656. 

Eday,  iii.  1^7. 

Edayston e Rock*,  iii.  1146. 

Eden,  iii.  IM  1210,  1254, 1M 
Edessa,  ii.  408. 

Edfoo,  ii.  31. 

Edge  Hill* , iii.  1225.  _ 

Edge  loon,  anciently  Git*ad,iho  hill  of,  i.  262. 
Eiudmrgh,  or  Mid-Lothian,  iii.  1257. 
Edinburgh,  iii.  125-. 

Edmonstone's  Island,  i.  403. 

Eevi,  ii.  133. 

Eger,  iii.  716,  7*23. 

Eirgr  Mountains,  ii.  648,  670. 

Egregia,  or  Egrygaya^  town  of,  ii.  472. 
Egypt,  ii.  9,  23. 

Egypt,  Lower,  ii.  23. 

Egypt,  Middle,  ii.  23,  20. 

Egypt*  Upper,  ii.  12.  23. 

Ehmtbred.it>  in,  ii.  t i5t  >. 

Eichsfeld  HiU,  ii.  591,  595. 

EichstedL  iii.  701. 

Eildon  Hills,  iii.  1243. 

Eiirutuk,  i.  329. 

Eimeo,  or  More  a,  i.  638. 

Einsrllu,  sea- port  town  of,  i.  301. 

Einseideln , iii.  757. 

Eisenach,  ii.  i>!7. 

Eisenberg,  ii.  668. 

Eistnerz , iii.  7 12. 

Eisensladt , ii.  -160. 

Eisgrub,  burgh  of,  iii.  720. 

Eisteben,  ii.  619. 

Ekaterinburg,  or  Catherinenburg,  i.  313,357. 
Eker,  river  of,  ii.  618. 

Eke  nr,  island  of,  ii.  513. 

£f-.-fttras,  mountain  of,  i.  302. 

El-Aict,  province  of,  ii.  41. 

Elam,  province  of,  i.  302. 

El- Are  d.  pnwince  of,  i.  202. 

El-*‘Ired,  mountain  of,  i.  202. 

Elba,  iii.  760,  7c0. 

El  bn*  son,  town  of  ii.  416. 

Elbe,  ii.  593,  04 1 ; iii.  715. 

El-betka,  anciently  Perea,  i.  262. 

Elberfeld,  ii.  653. 

Elbeuf  iii.  1 (XK*. 

Elbiag,  ii.  506. 

Elboors,  volcano  of,  i.  292. 

El-C’azar,  town  of,  ii.  33. 

El-djidid , river  of,  ii.  61. 

Elen  rebut , or  Hum  line,  ii.  25. 

Elephant , river  of,  ii.  111. 

Elephant  Isle,  i.  400. 

Elethyia,  caverns  of,  ii.  31. 

Elgin,  iii,  19-  1. 

El,  (lor,  valley  of  i.  265. 

El- Hamad,  or  Al-dahna,  plain  of,  i.  282. 
EI-Heif,  anciently  Phil  a r,  island  of,  ii.  91. 
Elibens,  Human  town  of  iii.  061. 

El ie h poor,  i.  470. 

El-kankah,  town  of,  ii.  25. 

El-kargrh , town  of,  ii.  33. 

Elkas-l)agh  Mountain , L 236. 

EM,  river  of  iii.  927. 

Ellora,  village  of  i.  479. 

Elhcangcn,  iii.  665. 

El-mnrgi,  lake  of  i.  2J7. 

Elmina,  or  St.  George  del  Mina,  ii.  76. 
El-Mon- Chiqneto,  river  of,  ii.  308. 

Elmshom , iii.  1074. 

Elne,  iii.  907. 

Ulrich , ii.  620. 

Elsa , river  of  ii.  594. 

El-Sag , nncicntlv  Elephantine,  island  of,  in 
31. 

Elsinore , or  Ehimur,  iii.  1070. 

Elsning,  village  of  ii.  618. 


Ellon,  lake  of  ii.  493. 

El  Tor , harbour  of,  i.  200. 

Kiras,  or  Yetves,  iii.  6.‘16. 

El urnd,  i.  291,  299. 

Ely,  iii.  1191  i. 

Embark,  or  Emma-Joggi,  river  of  ii.  525. 
Embden,  ii.  616 
Embrun , iii.  c96 

Emerita  Augusta,  now  Merida,  town  of  iii. 

gg& 

Emfrxu,  town  of  ii.  44. 

Eminabad,  i.  445. 

Emmerich , ii.  652. 

Emory,  port  of  i.  406. 

Em*,  ti.  593,  644,  648. 

Enara , lake  of  ii.  502. 

Enarea,  country  of  ii.  42,  45. 

Enrkhuystn,  iii.  101*9. 

Endeavour  Straits,  i.  559. 

Endeavour  Hirer,  n t»00,  612. 

Endraeht's  Land,  i.  610. 

En/er,  valley  of  iii.  918. 

Enganna,  or  Pugnialan,  i.  572. 

Engclsberg,  mountains  of,  iii.  09*2. 

Eager,  ii.  649. 

Engia , the  ancient  JEgina,  ii.  411. 

England,  iii.  1113. 

England,  Coasts  of  iii.  1146. 

England,  House  of  Commons,  iii.  1123. 
England,  1 louse  of  Lords,  iii.  112-1. 
England,  Norman  Conquest  of  iii.  1121. 
England,  Parliaments  or,  iii.  1 123. 

English , ii.  383. 

Engy,  river  of  ii.  0.5. 

Entmagns,  ii.  300L 
Ennis,  iii.  1320, 

Enniskea  Island,  iii.  1292. 

Enniskillen,  iii.  1295. 

Ennistrahul  Island , iii.  121  >3. 

Enos,  ii.  -106 

Ens,  ii.  592;  iii.  730.  730. 

Enlrc  Duero  e.  Minho,  iii.  -37. 

Enyed,  or  Strasburg , ii.  466. 

Enz,  iii.  681. 

Eordreus,  or  Palava,  river  of  ii.  408. 
Entries,  ii.  455. 

Enemay,  iii.  9-3. 

Epernon,  iii.  937. 

Ephrsus,  ruins  of  i.  240. 

Epidaurus,  ii.  461. 

Epinat,  iii.  977. 

Epirus,  the  modem  Albania,  ii.  414. 
Epopee,  volcano  of  iii.  767. 

Era  sinus,  river  of  ii.  398. 

Erbil,  anciently  Arbela,  i.  250. 

ErekU,  i.  238. 

Eresma , river  of  iii.  824. 

Erfurt , in  620. 

Ergi,  or  Ergiool,  country  of  i.  373. 

Ergine,  river  of  ii.  406. 

Erie,  I Mike,  ji.  199. 

Erigon,  river  of,  ii.  408. 

Erindranou,  ii.  141. 

Enron,  i.  292. 

Ertan,  river  of  ii.  448. 

Erlangen,  iii.  702. 

Erlau , ii.  456. 

Emu  land,  town  of  in  585. 

Ermonville , iii.  991. 

Ennrnt , ii.  31. 

Erne , iii.  1295. 

Erzcndgian,  town,  i.  249. 

ErZ-Gcbirgt,  mountains  of  iii.  715. 
Erz-Gtbirge,  ii.  591, 663. 

Erzroom,  i.  247,  219. 

Escelen,  ii.  265. 

Eschtrtge,  ii.  67 L 
Escopirs,  ii.  UK). 

Esc v rial,  iii.  854. 


Esdrelon , plains  of  i.  263. 

Esk,  iii.  1342.  125.3. 

Esk,  South,  river  of  i.  607. 

Esk  dale,  iii.  1253, 

Eskcrdon , city  of,  i.  120. 

Etda,  river  of  iii.  -2 1- 
Etmeraldas,  mountain  of  ii.  325. 

Esneh , or  •isna,  ii.  31. 

Esquimaux,  ii.  188. 

Essck,  ii.  462. 

Esslingtn,  town  of,  iii.  004. 

Es-szatlh,  villupe  of  i.  262. 

Esseiptibo , ii.  341. 

Esses,  iii.  1 l!r2. 

Esses,  Saxon  kingdom  of  iii.  1118,  1149. 
Essonne,  iii.  QUO. 

Estcfmiui,  iii.  fciilL 
Estrrhaza,  town  of,  ii.  460. 

Estero,  river  of,  ii,  347. 

Esthonia,  ii.  519,  522. 

Esthonian  Archipelago,  ii.  524. 

Esthonians,  ii.  524. 

Esiramadura , .\<rtc,  ii.  2t>8. 

Estremadura , Hi.  837,  852. 

Esiremos,  iii,  NtS. 

Eta  in,  iii.  9/5. 

Etnmpes,  iii.  1*96. 

Ethiopia,  kingdom  of  ii.  95. 

Elko,  ii.  10,  13. 

Etienne,  $t~,  iii.  055, 

Etna,  ii.  363 ; iii.  765,  609. 

Eton,  iii.  1 191. 

Etruscans,  ii.  361. 

Elsen,  lake  of  ii.  467. 

Etshmiazin,  town,  i.  249. 

Ellcrick , iii.  1251,  1955. 

Etymandtr,  or  Htlmund,  river,  i. 323. 
Eubtra , island  of  ii.  402,  411. 

Eugami,  iii.  770. 

Enganran  Mountains,  iii.  761. 
Eugtniusberg,  town  of  ii.  458. 
EuUn-Grbirgr,  or  Old's  mountains,  ii.  GOO. 
Euprn,  ii.  656. 

Eure,  iii.  679. 

Eure,  Department  of,  iii.  1001. 

Eure  atul  Loire , iii.  036. 

Europe,  ii.  359. 

East nt ins,  or  Eustatia,  Si.,  ii.  351. 

Eutin,  ii.  610. 

Evening,  island  of  i.  021). 

Evora,  iii.  -.3-. 

Erreux,  iii.  1QQ*i.  ' 

Ese,  iii.  1116,  1 17.3. 

Exeter,  iii.  1 17 1, 

ErpniUy,  village  of  iii.  001. 

Ex- Venetian  Dalmatia,  district  of  ii.  403. 
Eytmouik,  iii.  125ti. 

Eye  os,  ii,  78. 

Eyffel,  volcanic  hills  of  ii.  592,  655. 
Eztperka , mursh  of  iii.  716. 


F. 

Faconi,  mountains  and  lake  of  i.  387. 
Faloom,  ii,  9,  28. 

Fair  Head,  iii.  12143. 

Fair  Isle,  iii.  1287. 

Fairland  Point,  in  1252. 

Ealaise,  fit.  1000. 

Falasja,  or  Abyssinian  Jews,  ii.  47. 
Ealemus,  hills  of  iii.  797. 

Falkirk,  iii.  12tJ7. 

Falkland  Isles,  ii.  316. 

FaUalo,  island  of,  i.  630. 

Falmouth , iii.  1173. 

Falmouth-hartn,  iii.  1147. 
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FaUter,  iii.  1071. 

Falun,  town  of,  iii.  1051. 

Famagusta,  i.  243. 

Famars,  iii.  1014. 

Famine,  Port , ii.  310. 

Farurt,  ILL  1071, 

Fhncer,  town  of,  iii.  1072. 

Fdntets,  ii.  77. 

Fttrtham,  iii.  1170. 

Film  Island jr,  iii.  1151. 

Faro , iii.  838. 

Far-out- htad,  iii.  1%%5. 
fbrtistan,  i.  202, 

fkrristan,  anciently  Perris,  L 302. 

Faignr,  countiy  of,  ii.  45. 
fritra  Mountains,  ii.  415. 

Fhtsirio,  island  of,  i.  300. 

Faucogney,  iii.  061. 

Fuvignana,  island  of,  iii.  707,  812. 

Faxardo,  town  of,  ii.  350. 
fhyttl,  ii.  158- 

Fdzuelo,  province  or  country  of,  ii.  41. 

/Y,  Santa,  dt  Bogota, ii.  2U,  21*3. 

/>,  Santa,  town  of,  iii.  801. 

/>,  Santa,  ii.  311. 
frcamp,  iii.  1008. 

Federate,  lake  of,  iii.  (181. 

Fedmin-tl-kumuis,  town  of,  iL  28. 
frhrbtlin,  ii.  012. 
fYhslt n,  lake  of,  ii.  521 . 
flketc-IItgy,  inouutaius  of,  ii.  446. 
frldberg.  mountain  of,  iii.  (teG. 
Fclegy-Haza,  ii.  453. 

FehcurL  or  Ftlirwli,  iii.  707. 

Felipt,  St-,  or  St.  Philip  dt  Xaliva,  iii.  852. 
Fehpt,  San,  ii.  308. 

Frlxi  Stoie,  town  of,  iii.  1150. 

Fdizia,  mountains  of,  ii.  51. 

Felletin,  iii.  1 >42. 
fr loops,  iL  73. 

Ptlsm-Banya,  town  of  ii.  456. 

FYmcrn,  iii.  1072. 
fire,  La,  iii.  1*87. 
f\rt  Chnmpeiudse,  La,  iii.  083. 

Fergana  Province,  i.  337. 

Fergana,  mntoti,  i.  335. 

Frrlach,  v illtM  of,  iii.  745. 

Fermo , iii.  7i>6. 

Fermoy,  iii.  1325. 

Fernandes,  or  Juan  Fernandez,  ii.  307. 
Fernando  Po,  ii.  150. 

Ftrr.ey,  iii.  050. 

Ferrara , iii.  705. 

Ferro,  or  Hierro,  iu  153. 

Ferrot,  iii.  SitL 

Frrit  Bernard , hn,  iii.  932. 

Fcrie  Mad,  Imi,  iii.  HK)I. 

Frrit  Mil  on , iii.  I >?•-’. 

FerU  sous  Jouarr , iii.  989. 

Frurs,  iii.  055. 

Fever  sham,  iii.  1181. 

Fevjee  Islands , or  Prince  lPUUam's  Islands, 
U 631. 

Fez,  ii.  (72. 

Fezzan,  ii.  58. 

Fichte  l -Gebirge,  or  Pine  Mountains,  ii.  591 : 
iii.  003, 083. 

Fidgi,  island  of,  iiL  1046. 

Fife,  iii.  1269. 

Flgeac,  iii.  916. 

Fign,  province  of,  i.  387. 

Fjkueras,  iii.  h t!». 

Fihnw,  river  of  ii.  80. 

Fileubridge , iii.  1150. 

Fd'lnh,  or  Philippopolis , town  of,  ii.  405. 
Fils,  river  of,  iii.  681. 

Findham,  river  nt;  iiL  1284. 

Fnistnrt,  iii.  027. 

Fnistrrre,  Cape,  iii,  027 


Finland,  ii.  509. 

Finland,  Gulf  of,  ii.  361,  517. 
Finlanders,  ii.  514. 

/Van,  iii.  1205. 

Fin  no- Huns,  or  Uralians,  ii.  489. 

Finns,  iL  382,  489. 

Fiogo,  province  and  town  of  i.  389. 
Fionia,  or  Funen,  island  of,  iii.  1071. 
Firando,  island  of,  i.  390. 

Firm  ini,  iii.  t >51. 

Flroozabad,  i.  304. 

Pisguard,  bay  of,  iii.  1147. 
frsh  River , Great,  ii.  110,111. 
Fehirlbrrg,  ii.  SjJflL 
Fltzhugh's  Strait,  ii.  183. 

Flume,  ii.  462. 

Ft  antlers,  iii.  1085. 

Flanders , lfe.it,  iiL  1 085. 
flechc,  La,  iii.  033. 

Fleet,  iiL  12?5. 

Ftensborg,  iiL  1071. 

Fit nsburg- Fiord,  iii.  1062. 
tiers,  iii.  1004. 
ffeurttnce,  iii.  914. 

Ftrurieu  Islands,  ii.  182. 
fteurieux,  peninsula  of,  i.  GOO. 

Flcurus,  iii.  1086. 

Fteury , village  and  valley  of  iii.  1002. 
Flint,  iii.  1230, 

Hodden,  iii.  1218. 

Florae,  iii.  901. 

Florence,  iii.  787. 

Florenl,  St,  iii.  892. 

Flores,  ii.  151,  159. 

Haris,  i.  598. 

Honda , ii.  226. 

Flour,  St.,  iiL  1.47. 

Humcndoza,  river  of,  iii.  7 68- 
flushing,  iii.  1 100- 
flrhr,  iii.  1072. 

terror,  or  Farxecr  Islands,  iiL  1075. 
Fogaras,  ii.  465. 

F'oggia,  iii.  804. 

/bur,  iii.  907. 

Pokschani,  ii.  4' Cl. 

Foligna,  iiL  795. 

Fondi,  iii.  800. 

Fonseca,  Gulf  of,  ii.  274. 

Fontainebleau,  iii.  989. 

Fontaines,  island  of  i.  612. 

Fontarabia , iii.  845. 

Fonicnay  aux  Roses , village  of,  iiL  1001. 
Font  may  le  Compte,  iii.  921 . 

Fonlrnoy,  iiL  10.-6, 

Fooah,  town  of  ii.  25. 

Foosi,  mountain  of  L 387. 

Foota  Jallon,  ii.  09. 

Forbach,  iiL  973. 

For f ados,  river  of,  iL  80. 

Fvrealtjuier,  iii.  81  »3. 

Foreland , .Vorth,  iii.  1148. 

Foreland,  South,  iii.  1147. 

Forests  of  England,  iii.  1157. 

Foret , La,  village  of  iii.  !*22. 

Forfar,  or  . Ingas,  iii.  1271. 

Forfar,  iii.  12/2. 

Ford,  ii.  795. 

F'ormartin,  iii.  1274. 

Formigas , isles  and  rocks,  ii.  158. 
Formosa,  island  of,  i.  314,  406,  407. 
Formosa,  channel  of,  i.  397. 

Formosa,  Rio,  ii.  <39,  78. 

Forres,  iii.  1284. 

Forrester's  .drrhiprlago,  i.  611. 

Forts  River,  iii.  12-0. 

Port  .tlbany,  ii.  188. 

Port  Isiona , ii.  183. 

Port  Chip pr  try  an,  ii.  188. 
fort  Churchill,  ii.  188. 


/brt  Concordia,  i.  597. 

Fbrt  Erie,  ii.  203. 

/brt  Georgt , (of  Upper  Canada,)  iL  903. 
Fort  Moose,  ii.  188. 

/brt  Podor,  ii.  71. 

fbrt  H'illiam,  of  Bengal,  L 462. 

Port  York , ii.  188. 
fbiieventura,  ii.  152. 
fbrih,  iii.  1213, 1267,1281. 
fbrtmstc,  iii.  128-i. 

Fbtschia,  town  of  ii.  425. 

fbugrres,  iii.  ittt). 

tbugrrottes,  iii.  iHU. 
pbu-kitn , province  of  i.  40C. 

Pbxda,  iiL  1287. 

/buf  Ray,  ii.  49. 

Poulahs,  iL  71. 

Paid  point,  bay  of  ii.  138. 

Fbuntaine-FYan false,  burgh  of,  iii.  961. 
/bur  Cantons,  lake  of  ii.  362. 

Pourrrvy,  cone  of  i.  612. 
tbu-tcheou-fau , city  of  L 406. 
fox  Islands,  iL  179. 

/by,  or  Phayn,  province  of,  L 548. 

Foyle , iiL  1295- 
Foyte,  Lough , iii.  1293. 

/Vance,  iii.  869. 

/Vance,  Central  Region  of  iiL  931. 
/Vance,  Southern  Region  of  iii.  82L 
/Vance,  Western  Region  of,  iiL  912. 
Fiance,  Master n Region,  iii.  954. 
fiance.  Northern  Region,  iii.  i*22i 
fiance,  ancient  inhabitants  of  iiL  87(X 
France , Isle  of,  »L  141. 

Pranrhe.  Comte,  or  Upper  Burgundy,  uLDia 

FYaneis , St^  lako  of  ii.  201. 

flancisco,  San,  ii.  332. 

franco -Celtic  Mountains , iiL  878. 

franfois , Cape , ii.  349. 

franconia,  iu.  694. 

frankenhausen,  ii.  676. 

FYankenthal,  ii.  705. 
frank  fort  on  the  Maine , iii.  713. 
fraukfori  on  the  Oder,  ii.  607,  608. 
f Yank- Her  he,  mountain  of,  iiL  622. 
FYanks,  iii.  873. 

F'rat,  or  Euphrates,  river,  L 247,  300. 
F'rauenfeld,  iii.  756. 

Fraustadl,  ii.  588. 

Frtbuge.  village  of  iiL  952. 

F'redericia,  iii.  1071. 
frederirk  House,  ii.  188. 

Predcrirkstadt,  iii.  1045. 
fretlericklown , ii.  206. 

FYederikshaah , ii.  191. 

FYeetoicn , ii.  75. 
fYeneiU  Islands , i.  627. 

FYtidensberg . or  Mount  erf  Peace,  ii.  551. 
FYtjus,  iiL  892. 

Fremona,  monastery’  of  iL  44. 

Frentani,  iii.  797. 

FYryberg,  town  of,  iL  666. 
freyburg,  iii.  690. 
freysingen , iii.  700. 
fribnrg,  iii.  758. 

FYidcnkshamn , ii.  511. 

FViedensthal,  village  of  ii.  679. 

FYiedland,  ii.  637. 

Friendly  Islands,  i.  631. 

Friesland,  .Yew,  ii.  196. 

/Ho,  CVrro  do,  ii.  325,  328, 334. 
FYisch-Haf,  lake  of,  it  586,  591. 

Frisco,  or  Lagos , river  of  iL  75. 

/Visit,  iii.  Kn  L 
FYiidi,  dutrliv  of  ii.  461. 

Frame,  iiL  1175. 

FYomenlera,  island  of  iii.  82>y 862. 
Frontenac , ruins  of  the  fort  of  ii.  202. 
fronlera,  San  Juan  dt  la,  ii.  299. 
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Froward,  Cape,  ii.  275. 

Frozen  Sea,  i.  214, 9021. 

FYitska-  Com,  hills  of,  ii.  447 
F\icino , lake  of,  iii.  702. 

Fuego,  Fjgo,  or  St.  Philips,  ii.  151. 
Fuen-ho,  river  of  i.  399. 

JViWo,  ii.  593,rf>14,  672. 

Fidget,  pariah  of,  ii.  573. 

Funuty,  iii.  987. 

Funchal,  iL  112, 155. 

F\indy , Hay  of,  ii.  206. 

Funeit,  iii.  1071. 

Funfkinhen,  or  Pees , town  of,  iL  4 GO. 
Fungeno , country  of,  ii.  101. 

Funzha,  or  Rio  de  Bogota,  river  of,  IL  280. 
Ftra,  mount  of,  ii.  129. 
iWruw,  volley  of,  iL  156. 

Furra  Rood,  Mflin  of,  i.  291. 

Furra-rood,  river,  i.  923. 

Furruckabad , L 455. 

Furstenberg,  ii.  GOO. 

Fiirih,  iii.  702. 

Fitsi-gawa,  river  of,  i.  387. 

Futtehabad,  district  of,  i.  481. 

Futtipoor , i.  455. 

Fpnhen,  or  Leao-Tong,  district  of,  L 377. 
fyzabad,  i.  458. 


G. 

Gabes,  town  of  ii.  GO. 

Gabon,  Rio,  ii.  76,  78. 

Gadamts , town  of  ii.  GO. 

Gaels,  iii.  1113. 

Gael,  town  of,  ii.  89. 

Carta,  iii.  800. 

Gafats,  ii.  47. 

GiiiUac , iii.  005. 

Gailenreutk,  village. of,  iii-  702. 

Gaina,  mountains  of,  ii.  647. 

Gainsborough,  iii.  1200. 

Gal  am,  ii.  72. 

Galata,  ii.  405. 

Galatia , country  of,  iii.  870. 

Galatz,  or  Galarz,  ii.  435. 

Gedromua,  v illage  of,  L 503. 

Gal  ibis,  ii.  312. 

Galicia,  ii.  571. 

Galina , or  .Austrian  Poland,  ii.  571. 

Galina,  New,  ii.  208. 

Galilee,  now  Saphet,  i.  2G2. 

Galitsch , ii.  534. 

Gall,  St.,  iii.  736. 

Gallo,  iL  45, 47. 

Gallapagos,  or  Gallipagos,  ii.  292. 

Goliad,  iii.  829.  846. 

Gallego , river  of,  ii.  316. 

Galli,  or  Valli,  iiL  869. 

Gallinas,  ii.  275. 

Gallipoli,  ii.  406 ; iii.  805. 

Galloway,  Midi  of,  iii.  1252. 

Galmier,  St.,  iii.  955. 

Gal  tees,  iii.  1300. 

Galway,  iii.  1292. 

Gal  wap  Bay,  iii.  1292. 

Gambia,  river  of,  ii.  3. 

Gambia,  ii.  5, 69. 

Gana,  or  Ghana,  ii.  83. 

Ganderzein,  territory  of,  iL  678. 

Gandia,  iii.  852. 

Gandirotta , i.  491. 

Gandiolle,  town  of,  tt.,91. 

Ganges,  i.  433  ; iii.  OftL 
Ganjam,  i.  477. 

Gnnnat,  iii.  941. 

Ganos,  or  Ttlike-Dag,  mountain  of,  iL  406. 
ConMcatunr,  inland  of,  i.  611. 


Gaoor,  mountains  of  i.  334. 

Gaoor,  province  of  i.  340. 

Gap.  iii.  896. 

Garb,  district  of  L 261. 

Card,  iii.  9<>2. 

Card,  or  Gardon,  iii.  879,  902. 

Garda , iii.  7tS2. 

Gardner's  Canal,  ii.  182. 

Gargano,  iiL  801- 

Gariano,  or  Garean  Mountains , ii.  51,  59. 
Gamoek,  iii.  1265. 

Garonne,  iiL  879. 

Garonne,  Upper , iii.  1*05- 
Garra  Lough,  iii.  121*6. 

Garraw  Mountains,  i.  397. 

Garrat  Island,  ii.  191. 

Garrit- Denis,  or  Gerard  de  AW,  island  of, 
i.  625. 

G arrows,  i.  472. 

Garsten , iii.  736. 

Gary,  iii.  12  Li 

Gascony,  gulf  of  ii.  361.  . 

Gasima,  town  of  i.  389. 

Gaskmane  Channel,  iiL  1291. 

Gaspe,  ii.  205. 

Gastouni,  town  of,  ii.  409. 

Gates  of  Susa,  or  of  Persis,  i.  291. 
Gatschma,  town  of  ii.  519. 

Galt,  strait  of  ii.  583. 

Gaudens,  St ^ iii.  906. 

Gau-Shenkieh,  village  of,  iL  28. 

Gave  tfOleron,  river  of,  iii.  880. 

Gave  de  Pau,  river  of,  iiL  880. 

Gaya,  i.  460. 

Geoa,  ii.  74. 

Gebatsrh,  mountain  of,  iii.  738. 

Gcelvink,  bay  of  i.  626. 

Gefle,  or  Giawle,  iii.  1051. 

Gefle,  river  of,  iii.  lli-il. 

( Ida,  town  of  iii.  811. 

Gehlem,  ii.  652. 

Gelnhausen,  ii.  671. 

Genargentu,  Mount,  iii.  768. 

Geneva,  iii.  758. 

Genera,  Lake  of,  ii.  362  ; iii.  758. 

Geniez  tfOU , town  of,  iii.  916. 

Genii,  the  ancient  Si  writ  Li,  river  of,  iii.  £25. 
Genis- Laval,  St.,  iii.  958. 

Gcnncsarcth,  Lake  of,  L 263. 

Genoa,  iii.  780. 

Genoa,  Gulf  of,  ii.  361 ; iii.  781. 

Genuarra,  or  Scxlly  Island,  i.  636. 
Geographer's  Bay,  i.  610. 

Geographer's  Shallows,  L 611. 

George,  St ^ iL  208. 

George,  fort  of  Indoatan,  ii.  485,  486. 
George,  Lake,  ii.  219. 

George  Tbtcn,  i.  607. 

Georgetown , ii.  223. 

Georgia,  i.  224,  290 ; ii.  224. 

Georgia,  Gulf  of,  ii.  182. 

Georgia , Anv,  ii.  182. 

Georgia,  .Yew,  or  South  Georgia,  ii.  317. 
Georgian  Archipelago,  North,  iL  191. 
Georgicvsk,  i.  228. 

Gera , ii.  676. 

Gerardnter , iii.  977. 

Gerasa,  now  IJjerask,  ruins  of,  i.  262. 
Gerdauen,  ii.  585. 

Gergovia,  mountain  and  city  of  iiL  919. 
Gerrnah,  ii.  58. 

Germain  en  Lays,  St.,  iii.  994. 

German  Ocean,  or  North  Sea,  ii.  360. 
Gerviano,  San , town  of  ii.  350. 

Germano,  Stn  iii.  799. 

Germans,  ii.  382. 

I Germany,  iL  590. 

Germersheim,  iii.  705. 

Gerona , iiL  849. 


Gets,  iii.  879,  914. 

Gtsenker-  Gebirge,  or  Low  Mountains,  ii. 
591  ; iii.  725. 

Geshen,  or  Amba-Gtshen,  state  prison  of, 

ii.  45. 

Gesslingen,  town  of,  iii.  085. 

Get*,  iT  430,  478. 

Gete,  volcano  of  i.  572. 

Gex,  iii.  959. 

Geytrsberg,  mountain  of,  iii.  G93- 
Ghana,  city  of,  ii.  4. 

Ghauts,  i.  431. 

Ghent,  iii.  1081. 

Gheria,  i.  483. 

Gherri , town  of,  iL  41. 

Ghilan,  L 292,  301. 

Ghilan,  mountain  of  i.  314. 

Gh  ilia  iky,  i.  378. 

Ghinala,  town  of,  ii.  74. 

Ghir,  river  of  ii.  79. 

Ghimal,  mount  of,  i.  450. 

Ghiznee,  i.  32?f  .*128. 

Ghoorka,  district  of  i.  470. 

Ghoraghdt,  i.  465. 

Giagas,  ii.  133. 

GiVmu/i,  isle,  iiL  7G8. 

Giarctta,  river  of,  iii.  765,  £IQ, 

Gibel-SUsdi,  strait  of,  ii.  9. 

Gibraltar,  ii.  285. 

Gibraltar,  Straits  <f,  iL  3. 

Giro,  iii.  939. 

Gierace,  iii.  805. 

Giessen,  ii.  673.  ^ 

Giglio,  Isola  di,  iiL  768. 

Gihon,  or  Oius , river  of  i.  300,  316,  319, 
338. 

Gijon,  iiL  £46. 

Gila,  Rio,  ii.  267. 

Gilead,  now  Ldjloon,  the  bill  of  i.  262. 

G ilttt,  river  of  iL  583. 

Gilgil,  town  of,  i.  582. 

GiUes,  St.,  iii.  22L 
Gilolo,  i.  594. 

Ginger,  i.  487. 

Gingiro,  state  of  ii.  134. 

Girgenti,  iii.  811- 
Girlelon  Hills,  iiL  1243. 

Gironde , iiL  91 1. 

Gironnr,  river  of  iii.  £79- 
Girons,  Sf.,  iii.  908. 

Girvan,  iii.  12t>5. 

Gisine,  town  of  ii.  41. 

Gisors,  iii.  1002. 

Cirri,  iii.  987. 

Giulamcrk , principality  and  town,  i,  250. 
Giupana,  or  Sdpan , island  of  ii.  404. 
Giurgewo , fortress  of  ii.  433. 

Glamorgan,  iii.  L£iL 
Glarus,  iii.  757. 

Glarus,  or  Claris,  iii.  757- 
Glasgmr,  iii.  1261. 

Glasgow,  Port,  iii.  1204. 

Glasshouse  Bay,  i.  612. 

Glen,  iii.  1152. 1199. 

Glengitrijf  Port,  iii.  1291. 

Glenluce,  bay  of  iii.  1252. 

Glenmore,  iii.  1282. 

Glikis,  river  of  iL  415. 

Glogau,  ii.  605. 

Glommen,  iii.  1941. 

Gloucester,  ii.  218 ; iii.  1176,  1177. 
Gloucester  Island,  L 63d 
Gloucester,  town  of,  ii.  75. 

Glue  how,  ii.  5*10. 

Gluckstadt,  iii.  1922, 

Gluschkora,  ii.  536. 

Gmiind,  iii.  685. 

Gmunden,  iii.  736. 

Gnesna,  ii.  589. 
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Goa,  i.  480,  40. 

Goa,  river,  gulf,  and  island  of,  L 463. 

Goal  para.  i.  435,  400. 

Gout's  Island,  ii.  11»9. 

Cuban,  ill  1*6 6. 

Godtivery,  i.  431,  435. 

Godharn,  ii.  101. 

Godmancheslcr,  iii.  1221. 

Girppinge n,  town  of  iii.  065. 

Gtrrli/z,  nr  Gorrtz/itz,  ii.  006, 

Gttrz,  iii.  710. 

Gala,  river  of,  iii.  1017. 

Gogmagor  Hills , iii.  1157. 

Gorra,  river  of,  i.  434. 

Gohati,  town  of,  i.  472. 

Gojnm.  iL  45. 

Gokinai , provinces  of  i.  360. 

Golcorulu,  i.  47!*. 

Gold  Coast , ii.  75,  7G. 

Gold  Island,  i.  368. 

Gohlnp,  ij.  584,  583. 

Goldberg , volcanic  mount  of  ii.  G55. 

Goletta , or  Goulrtta,  ii.  00. 

Gottenberg,  mountain  of,  ii.  GIG. 

Golspie , iii.  12-0. 

Golssen,  iL  GOO. 

Gombrroon , i.  .‘101,  DOS. 

Gomtra,  ii.  15*2,  153. 

Gomul,  river  of,  i.  323. 

Gondar,  ii.  44. 

Goohanich,  village  of  ii.  37. 

Goodwin  Sands,  iii.  1140. 

Goomsur,  i.  278. 

Goomty,  i.  131,  458. 

Goomoo,  ii.  30. 

Goosinoi,  lake  of,  i.  317. 

Goper,  river  of  i.  470. 

Gvragua,  province  of  ii.  134. 

GoraHs,  ii.  574. 

Gores,  ii.  G6, 73. 

Cortona,  inland  of  ii.  21*1  ; iii.  708. 

Gori,  i.  225. 

Gorirw,  i.  317. 

Gorlies , ii.  571. 

Go  it  op,  i.  132. 

Gortyna , labyrinth  of  ii.  308. 

Gvrukpoor,  L 458. 

Goss,  river  of  ii.  G IG. 

Goshen,  iL  10. 

Gostar,  ii.  G IG. 

Gos/ort,  iii.  1 1 H>. 

Gotha,  ii.  GLHj. 

Gotha,  Sare,  ii.  GG7. 

Gothaab,  ii.  101. 

Gothnrd , Si.,  or  Stent-Goth,  town  of  ii.  4<J0. 
Gothland,  iii.  llilr 
Gottr  nburg,  iii.  It  131. 

Gdtin^en,  ii.  Gi  l,  G15. 

Gallo,  ii.  62. 

Gottscbec,  iii.  740. 

Court,  river  of,  iii.  022. 

Gough,  or  Gonzalo-.llrartz  Island,  ii.  148, 
140. 

Gould , Mmil  of  iii.  ?*26- 
Ci>nr,  or  Gaur,  i.  4G5. 

Go  nr  don,  iii.  U12. 

Goumay,  iii.  1 00* 

Governor  King's  Bay,  ».  G08. 

Goyaz , ii.  331. 

Goxzo,  iii.  7«ki. 

Gran/  Reynet,  ii.  117. 

Grariosa  Island,  ii.  158. 

Gra  lirhtie,  ii.  4<it>. 

Graditz,  ii.  GI8. 

Grain  Coast,  ii.  73. 

Grampian  .Mountains,  ii.  3G3;  iii.  1243. 
Gran,  or  Hsitergom,  ii.  434. 

Granada , ii.  274  ; iii.  669.  601, 

Granada,  .Yew,  ii.  268. 
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Grand,  Inirgh  of  iii.  070. 

Grand-Lieu , lake  of,  iiL  881. 

Grande-Terre,  inland  of  ii.  331. 
Grangemouth,  iii.  12G7. 

Grannsce,  ii.  GI2. 

Granville,  iii.  1004. 

Grasse , iii.  603. 

Gras  si  as,  i.  447. 

Gratz,  iii.  742. 

Graudrntz , ii.  588. 

Grave,  La,  iii.  690. 

Gravelines,  iii.  10 10. 

Gravesend,  iii.  1163. 

Gray,  iii.  965. 

Gnat  Chartreuse,  iii.  607. 

Gnat  Onnes,  cape  of,  iii.  114G 
Great  Reglitz,  river  of  ii.  504. 

Great  Salt  Desert , i.  201. 

Great  Steamp,  ii.  212. 

Great  Ball  of  China,  i.  414. 

Green,  ii.  305, 3180. 

Gnrks,  iL  381,  100. 

Green  .Mountains,  ii.  211. 

Greenland,  ii.  101. 

Greenock,  iii.  1261- 
Gretnwich,  iiL  1 163. 

Gnijfenser,  lake  of,  ii.  368. 

Grnfsicalde,  ii.  G15. 

Greitz,  ii.  670, 

Grenada , ii.  332. 

Grenada,  kingdom  of  iiL  830. 

Grenada,  Ahi,  ii.  264. 

Gnnadr , iii.  1M>5. 

Grenadines,  ii.  332. 

Grtiner-wald,  mountain  of,  iii.  G93. 

Gn. noble,  iiL  6; Ml 
Grtussen,  ii.  G7G. 

GriJJUH  Islands,  ii.  101. 

Grimsby,  Great,  iiL  1200. 

Grisons,  Country  of,  ii.  303;  iii.  750. 
Groaix,  island  of  iii.  661, 920. 

Grodno,  ii.  518,  551. 

Groningen,  iiL  1093- 
Grosso,  island  of  ii.  403. 

Gross-Sehenck,  town  of  ii.  4G3. 

Grotto  del  Cane,  iii.  7G5- 
Gntbenhagen,  iL  G14. 

Grullas , Las,  mountains,  ii.  251. 

Grunherg , ii.  (iG5. 

Grunstadl,  iii.  705. 

Grvyers,  iii.  758. 

Gryje,  iii.  1201. 

Guadalviar , iii.  625. 

Guadalarara,  ii.  2i8;  iii.  652. 

Guadalaxara,  province  or  intendancy,  ii. 
808. 

Guadalcanal,  bland  of  L 023. 

Guadaloupe,  ii.  351. 

Guadalquirir,  iii.  625,  656- 
Guadalupr,  iii.  623. 

Gtuzdermcna,  iii.  c25. 

Guadiana,  ii.  621. 

Guadiaro,  iii.  6<;o. 

G nadir,  iii.  601. 

Guagutllan,  ii.  273. 

Guaicas  Indians,  ii.  267. 

Guaicuras,  ii.  8GG,  300. 

G nairas,  or  Guuigniros,  ii.  292. 

Guajaribes,  ii.  267. 

Gualdar,  villnge  of,  ii.  152. 

Gunlior,  i.  455. 

Guamanga,  ii.  2110. 

Goan,  island  of,  j.  030. 

Gvanaras,  peak  of  ii.  278. 

Guanas,  ii.  309. 

Gtianuxuato,  ii.  250,  2tl8,  2<19. 

Guancavelica,  town  of,  iL  299. 

Guanches , ii.  153. 

Gun nica,  boy  of  ii.  350. 


Guapihi , river  of,  ii.  276. 

Guapon,  ii.  270. 

Guaranos  Indians , ii.  288. 

Guardafui,  cape  of  iL  132. 

Gvargala,  country  of  ii.  Gl. 

Gunstnlla,  iiL  761. 

Gnash,  river  of  iiL  1222. 

Guasteca,  province  of  iL  271. 

G unt i mala,  ii.  272. 

G uni i mala,  Santiago  de,  ii.  272. 
Guarnca,  or  . fntequera,  town  of  iL  271. 
Guayaquil,  ii.  288,  21>1. 

Guaymlla,  bay  of  ii.  350. 

Guayra,  ii.  285. 

Guaytecas,  Islands  of  ii.  307. 

Guben,  iL  009. 

Guberlinski , mountain  of  L 314. 
Giichiiaqua,  ii.  254. 

GuetnoilUr,  iiL  970. 

Gut  hires,  or  Gueldrrland,  iiL  1097. 
Guentuse,  iL  309. 

Guer,  river  of  iii.  929. 

Guerandc,  iii.  920. 

Guenfoba,  mountains  of,  ii.  57. 

Gueret,  iii.  942. 

Guernsey,  iii.  681,  11711 
Gugemt,  ii.  051. 

Guiana,  ii.  286,  339. 

Gulfran,  town  of  i.  587. 

Guildford,  iii.  1 166. 

Guimaraens,  town  of,  iiL  837. 

Guinea,  ii.  08,  73,  88. 

Ctmiro,  AVtr,  i.  620. 

Guinea,  iiL  1012. 

Guingamp,  iii.  929. 

Guipuseoa,  iii.  8-15. 

Guise,  iii.  967. 

Guito , river  of,  ii.  291. 

Gumbinnen,  iL  585. 

Gundawa,  or  Goandiranah,  i.  330, 475. 
Gundegama,  river  of  i.  484. 

Gunduk,  i.  429. 

Guntoor , district  of  i.  478. 

Gimz,  ii.  400. 

Gurags,  ii.  47. 

Guria,  the  district  of  i.  220, 

GurkfrUl,  iii.  746. 

Gurran  Tual,  .Mount,  iiL  I'M 
G uneat,  i.  408. 

Gustnfs  Svard,  island  of,  ii.  512. 
Gusto  fs-l  rrn,  fortress  of  iL  512. 
Gustaria,  i L 350. 

Guthhaus,  mount,  ii.  G63. 

Gutpurba,  L 435,  483. 

Guzal-Hissar , i.  241. 

Guzcrat,  i.  431,  4 17. 

Gyongios,  town  of,  ii.  450. 

Gypsies,  ii.  43*5,  437. 

Gyula,  river  of  ii.  400. 


H. 

Haarlem,  or  Haerlem,  iii.  1102. 
Hanrle-m,  sea  or  lake  of  iiL  1090. 
Halits b.  ii.  48. 

Habichtivald,  ii.  009. 

Hatha,  Rio  de  la,  ii.  291. 

Hachiroth,  city  of  iL  21. 

Hackney,  iii.  1 166. 

Haddington,  iii.  1 1 86. 

Hadersltbr  n,  iii.  1072. 

Hadramnul , i.  260,  28-1. 

Ha mus  . Mountains , ii.  304,  395,  399- 
Haf,  iL  <515. 

Hagen,  ii.  050. 

Hague , iii.  1104. 

Hague,  C ’ape , iii.  661. 

Hague  unit,  iii.  972. 
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Haifa,  or  Coif  a,  town  of,  i.  2(>3. 

Haigtrlock,  iii.  091* 

Hesimburg,  iii.  73L 
Hainan,  island  of,  i.  3D"4. 

Hainan  Isle,  i.  408. 

Hainault,  iii.  IO81L 
Haiti,  kingdom  of,  ii.  349. 

II ajar , or  Iltjer,  province  of,  i.  283. 
Halberstadl , ii.  (91. 

Halt  mm,  river  of  ii.  86. 

HaJiacmun , Uic  modern  Indge-harason,  ii. 

407. 

Halier,  or  Galirz , ii.  572. 

Hal  faun,  town  of,  ii.  41. 

Halifax,  it.  206;  iii.  1203. 

Hall,  or  Suabian  Hall,  iii.  Gdi,  7 10. 

Halle \ ii.  619. 

Hatlsladl.  ii.  302 ; iii.  73*1 
HalmslmL  iii.  I o.  i4. 

Haloga,  Mount,  mins  on,  ii.  426. 

Halt/s,  or  Kit  it  hnnauk,  i.  230. 

Hatnadan,  i.  291*. 

Hamamct. , town  of,  ii.  00. 

Hamath , town  of,  i.  259. 

Hamboonas,  ii.  125. 

Hamburgh,  iii.  71Q. 

Ih mil,  or  ChnmU , province  of,  i.  372. 
Hamilton , ii.  208 ; iii.  12t.ll.  1263- 
Hamm,  ii.  650. 

Hammelburg,  iii.  703. 

Hammrrfest,  iii.  U)  1 1. 

Hampshire,  Hants,  .Southampton,  iii.  1 178. 
Hampshire,  ,V*ir,  iu  217. 

Hanau,  ii.  072. 

Hanav),  river  of,  ii.  42. 

Hango-Vdd,  tlie  promontory  of  ii.  512. 
Hang-yang-fou,  city  of,  i.  408. 

Hunt  fa,  or  Darnir , canton  of,  i.  282. 
Hanka-Vesi,  lake  of,  ii.  51 1. 

Hanover,  ii.  035,  010,  044,  645. 

Hanover,  .Nrir,  island  of,  i.  025. 

Hanover,  bland*  on  the  coast  of  iL  $ld 
Handcheoufou,  i.  400. 

Hara-nor,  lake  of,  i.  373. 

Harbagi,  ii.  41. 

Harntsh,  camp  of,  L 372. 

Hardangcrfidd  Mountain*,  iii.  104 1. 
Ilargrtare,  Mr.,  iii.  1215. 

Harlech,  iii.  ilili 
Harlingen,  iii.  lt*-NL 
Harooilfh,  liilly  down  of,  IL  58. 

Harounith,  ruins  of  i.  254. 

Harpazu,  river,  L 219. 

Hamm,  i.  252. 

Harrat  River , i.  331. 

Harriet,  or  Harentand , district  of  ii.  522. 
HartfeU,  hill  of  iii.  1212. 

Hartlepool,  iii.  1 150. 

Hartz,  mountains  of  iL  591,  505,  641,  642, 

G6& 

Harvey's  Ray,  ii.  0)2. 

Hemeich,  iii,  11 5ft.  1 103. 

Ilnrzgcrode,  ii.  07 H. 

Ihstr,  hurlmur  of,  i.  284. 

Has hil-oid-IUk il,  i.  285. 

Hassan-Pedanka,  fortress  of  ii.  426. 
Hastings,  iii.  1 ll*4,  1 lrl. 

Ifatsoo,  river  of,  i.  475 
Havanan , ii.  347. 

Havel,  ii.  591,  007,  Oil,  012. 

Hate  liar g,  ii.  012. 

Havre  lie  Crave,  or  !>  Havre , iii.  1009. 

H tara , remains  of  i.  961. 

Hauran , country  of  i.  9U2. 

Hn trash,  river  of  ii.  42. 

Haieiek,  iii.  125,1. 

Hnxekesbury,  i.  <100,  604. 

Hmrtbowting  Island,  iii.  1290,  1293. 

Hayr,  la,  iii.  It  15. 
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Hayle,  iii.  1173. 

Haiaureh,  i.  329. 

Hazebrouk , iii.  1010. 

Hazarta,  ii.  49. 

Hendon,  town  of,  iii.  1 150, 

fit  brides,  or  Western  Islands,  iii.  1214. 

Hebrides , .Vnr,  L 020. 

H'tron,  i.  204. 

H bms,  or  Mnritza,  river  of  ii.  397,  400. 

Hechingen,  iii.  091. 

Heda,  ii.  194. 

IP  dor,  or  St.  James,  cape  of,  ii.  162. 
Heddijr,  town  of  i.  281. 

Hedjas,  i.  260. 

Hegy-.  lllya,  mountains  of  ii.  446. 
Heidelberg,  ii.  594  ; iii.  0e9. 

Hcilbronn,  iii.  6S>. 

Hriligi-Iiamm,  or  Holy  Dike,  ii.  636. 
Heilsberg,  ii.  565 
Heinola,  ii.  512. 

! {elder,  iii.  10; >9, 

Hd.  net,  St.,  ii.  119. 

He  lice,  ancient  town  of,  iL  308. 

Helitr,  St^  iii.  1 1 72. 

Hrliopolis,  i.  201. 

Witch,  L 251. 

Hellespont,  ii.  396. 

Helmsdale,  iii.  12e0. 

H/lmstedl,  ii.  079. 

H' l nuend, , or  Klymandur  River,  i.  323. 
ffrlsingians,  iii.  1051. 

/histone,  iii.  1 147,  1 173. 

He  Han,  town  of  ii.  105. 

HtlrtlUn,  mountain  of  iii.  1209. 

Wtnetii,  iL  659;  iii.  751. 

Ihmodus,  mountains  of  i.  420. 

Hems,  i.  259. 

Hrndtnind,  or  Htltnund,  river,  i.  323. 
Henrichrmont,  iii.  912. 

Henry  Island,  i.  161. 

Herat,  i.  300,  330. 

H'rault,  iii.  880.  '.*03. 

Herbrrg , mountains  of  iii.  GSfi. 
Hereulemcum,  iii.  602. 

Herrynian  Mountains,  ii.  304. 
lb  m/niet- Carpathian  Mountains,  ii.  500. 
Herefortl,  iii.  1231,  1232. 

Her  ford,  ii.  OfTf 
He  ricoud,  iii.  ‘Mil. 

Htnngtn , iL  <576 
Hrrisau,  iii.  750. 

Hermansterdt,  ii.  105. 

Hermit's  /stands,  i.  *525. 

Hermon,  Mount,  i.  256. 

Hermunduri,  iii.  0**1. 

Hermits,  river,  i.  2:10. 

Hemal,  river  of,  ii.  448. 

Herneen , island  of,  iii.  1051. 

Hmursand , iii.  1050. 

Heroopolis , ii.  19. 

Herrengrund,  ii.  455. 

Hertford,  iii.  1191.  1192. 

Hrrhbe  rg,  ii.  610. 

Heose-Casset,  ii.  069. 

Hesse- Darmstadt,  ii.  673. 
I/esst-Homburg,  iL  672. 

Hesse , Vvper,  province  of,  ii.  673. 
Hesfstaea , ii.  020. 

Ilflzrrdara , mountain  of  i.  291. 

Heugton,  or  .VrWoim,  town  of  iii.  1172. 
Hexham . iii.  1908. 

Heyde,  iii.  107:1. 

Htijie. dairy,  iii.  1178. 

Hiaqui,  river  of,  ii.  207. 

Hibemietns , ii.  383. 

Hiddekel,  or  7\gris,  river  of  L 300. 

II id‘ tensor,  island  of,  ii.  614. 

Weimar , iii.  1018. 

Wen-king,  province  of,  i.  380. 
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HieropeJis,  mins  of  now  Mabog,  i.  253. 
High  Island,  i.  636. 

Highlands,  iii.  1270. 

Htknrkor,  ii.  73. 

Hildburghausen,  ii.  658. 

HiteUsheim,  ii.  614,  616. 

Himmaleh  Mountains,  L 322,  420,  428. 
Hinchbrook’s  Canal,  iL  182 
Hindmend , or  Hdmund,  river  of,  i.  291. 
Hindern,  iii.  1016. 

Hindoo  Coeysh,  nr  Hindoo  Coh,  mountain  of 
i.  .322,  331,  335,  429. 

Jliiutoor , principality  of  i.  4tI8. 

Hindostem,  i.  428. 

Ilinzuan, . Injouan , or  Joanna , island  of  ii. 
137. 

Hij>}fohotos,  i.  305. 

Ihppolyte,  St.,  iii.  9(7*1. 

Hirschht  yg,  ii.  605. 

Hirson,  iii.  987. 

Hispania , ii.  -97. 

Hisperia,  iii.  -97. 

Hissexr,  i.  311,  458. 

Hittercn,  iiL  10-16. 

Hoang-ho,  or  Ydlotr  River,  i.  373,  ®'8, 399, 
420. 

Honng-keti,  i.  380. 

Hoan-kiang,  river  of  i.  399. 

/hay -ho,  river  of  i.  :i»9. 

Hobart  YWu,  i.  606,  607. 

Hoehtcald  Mount , ii.  663. 

Ihedie,  iii.  1 rit ;. 

Hn'gicrs,  town  of  U.  li'-O. 

Hoei-tchou , eity  of  i.  106. 

Hwi-ho,  river  of  i.  IKI9. 

Ifaxsgang,  river  of,  ii.  592. 

Hof,  thf,  or  Sta  ll  zuin  HoJ, \ iii.  701. 
Ihfenthal , ii.  190. 

Hef-dtismar , ii,  671. 

Hogolev,  island  of  i.  631- 
Hogos,  bland  of,  ii.  40. 

H heburg,  hill  of  ii.  636. 

Hohmstemfcn , iii.  05. 

Hohenstnn,  county  of  ii.  614. 

HohrnzolUni,  iiL  &IL 
Htihenzedltm,  mountain  of  iii.  681. 
Hoht-l’cen,  mnuntnins  of  ii.  592. 

Hohe- Halt,  mountain,  iii.  692. 

Hnho-nor,  or  Kono-nor,  a lake,  i.  21 8,  373. 
Holdemess,  or  Spumheaet,  promontory  of, 
iii.  1 150- 

Holland,  iii.  1092. 

Hotlemd's-Diep,  iii.  1093. 

Hollexnd,  .\‘etr,  i.  (XJ0. 

Holothurias,  I Kink  of  i.  612. 

Hoi  sen,  town  of,  ii.  G79. 

Holstein , ii.  618 ; iii.  1072. 

Hedsteinborg,  ii.  191. 

Holum , or  Hotar , ii.  UHL 
Hedy  Island,  iii.  1151,  1206, 

Holyhead,  iiL  1 1 16.  1241. 

HoiyieelL , iii.  1240. 

Holzapfet , town  of  ii.  6*8). 

Hamburg,  Hesse,  iL  672. 

Honan , i.  40!). 

Honda,  ii.  288. 

Hondo,  country  of  ii.  7G. 

Hondo,  ii.  272. 

Ifatuluras,  ii.  273. 

Ihnjteur,  iii.  1007. 

Ihnimoa,  island  of,  i.  596. 

J femoral,  St.,  island  of  iii.  6dL 
Hontse-hou , lake  of,  i.  399. 

Hoobiu,  L 484. 

H»e>g)y,  lonnerly  called  Golin,  i.  464. 
Hoogly  River,  L 433. 

Horeb,  i.  281. 

Horn,  ii.  675;  ;ii.  10! *9. 

Horn,  Cape,  ii.  275,  316. 
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Horn , island  of,  i.  633. 

Homhead,  iii.  1293. 

Homuts,  village  of,  iii.  1066. 

Honrs  Heads , mountain  of,  L 399. 

Horsham,  iii.  1 181. 

Hostimuri , ii.  207. 

Hottentot  Holland,  ii.  1 17. 

Hottentots,  ii.  115. 

Houai , iii.  920. 

Hou-quang,  i.  400. 

Hou-quang,  province  of,  i.  399. 

Houssa,  or  Haoussa , it  62,  83. 

Houtman's  • dbrothos , isle  of  L CIO. 

Horns,  or  .‘hiibolans,  ii.  141. 

How  o/.lnruj,  iii.  **-*71  , 

Howamehcl,  or  Veranola,  peninsula  of,  i.  595. 
Howry,  estuary  of,  iiL  1 147. 

Howth,  harbour,  iii.  1289, 

Howth,  promontory,  iii.  1294. 

Hoy,  iiL  1287. 

Hoytiainen , lake  of,  ii.  511. 

Hradisch,  iii.  727. 

Huaheine,  i.  636. 

Huanlajaya,  silver  mines  of,  iL  296. 
Huanuco,  town  of,  ii.  25*9. 

Hnasaeualro , river  of  ii.  252. 

Huayaiecas , islets  of  the  archipelago  of,  ii. 
2tft. 

Hubert,  St.,  iii.  1091. 

Huddersfield,  iii.  1203. 

Hudson,  ii.  215*. 

Hudson's  River , ii.  213. 

Hudson's  Straits,  ii.  15*0. 

Hue- 1 lane,  river  of  i,  548. 

Hue,  Hof,  or  Zoan  Hoa,  province  of  L 548. 
Huehne-Tlapallan,  country,  ii.  271. 
Huelgoel,  burgh  of  iiL  22tL 
Huelva , iii.  859. 

Hum,  or  Ween,  iii.  1046. 

Hue  sc  u,  iii.  846. 

Hucscar,  iii.  60*2. 

Huele , iiL  652. 

Huiliehes,  ii.  312. 

Hull,  or  Kingston  upon  Hud,  iii.  1204. 
Hunuintz,  island  of,  ii.  G14. 

Humber,  hi.  1150,  lJi>9. 

Humline,  district  of,  ii.  639. 

Hundsrufk,  or  Back  of  the  Dog,  ii.  592. 
Hungarians , ii.  467. 

Hungary,  ii.  445. 

Hunger  she  rg,  town  of,  iii.  725. 

Huningen,  iii.  970. 

Huns,  ii.  302,  490. 

Hunst , river  of,  iii.  1093. 

Hunstanton  Cliff,  iii.  1150. 

Hunter's  Isles,  i.  624. 

Huntingilon,  iii.  1223,  1224. 

Huon,  river  of  i.  606. 

Hurdwar,  or  Hardeteara,  i.  434, 457. 
Hurlian,  canton  and  town,  L 339. 

Huron,  ii.  15*9. 

Huron,  lake  of,  ii.  3G2. 

Hurons,  ii.  205. 

Hurrinna,  district  of  i.  458. 

Hurst  Castle,  iii.  1146. 

Husavig , mine  of,  ii.  195. 

Huscht,  town  of  ii.  435. 

Husum,  iiL  1072. 

Hunt,  town  of,  ii.  456. 

Hyecara,  town  of,  iii.  614. 

Hydasjies,  river,  i.  331. 

Hyderabad,  i.  331,  432,  446,  479. 

Ifydra,  or  lira,  ii.  411. 
meres , town  of,  iii.  861,  692. 

Hy melt  us,  Mount,  ii.  402,  409. 

Hysis,  castle  of,  ii.  513. 

Hythe,  iii.  1162. 


I. 

lablannoi,  or  Doha,  mountains  of,  i.  345. 

lacy,  town  o£  i.  4 19. 

lauhehiler,  lake  of,  ii.  407. 

lasiolda,  river  of  ii.  552. 

lasz-Bertny , ii.  459. 

lavornik,  mountain,  ii.  445. 

lazygxa,  country  of  ii.  459. 

Ibar,  river  of  iL  426. 

IbberriUe,  iL  212. 

Ibbo,  ii.  76. 

Iberia,  iii.  627. 

Iberian  Mountains,  iii.  622. 

Ibrim , ii.  40. 

Ica,  ii.  291*. 

Icelaiut,  ii.  190. 

Iconomo,  or  Patuli,  valley  of  ii.  289. 

ley  Peak,  ii.  191. 

ley  Sea  of  the  .Yurt ft,  iL  177. 

Ida,  Mount,  ii.  410. 

Idle,  iii.  1220. 

Idria,  iii.  716. 

Idria,  quicksilver  mines  of.  ii.  55*5. 
legorieitsk,  district  of.  ii.  5' 15. 

Jekaterinodar,  town  of  ii.  48-4. 
kkaterinoslav,  town  of  iL  471*. 
lelatma,  town  of  ii.  535. 
leletz,  town  of  ii.  506. 

klisawelgrad,  or  EHsahtthgrad,  town  of 
ii.  479. 

lenidsrhrr,  ii.  400. 

lenolaitvak,  town  of  ii.  467. 

lessi,  ruins  of  i.  337. 

lesso,  island  am!  sea  of,  i.  383,  365. 

Iruzgatt , i.  239. 

Igtl,  monument  at  the  village  of,  ii.  057. 
igeliin,  island  of  i.  362. 

Igla,  or  Iglatea,  iiL  726. 

Igtau,  iii.  726. 

Igoatimy,  river,  ii.  326. 

Igualada , iii.  619. 

Ik,  basin  of  ii.  492. 
fkarma,  L il6»L 

llchester,  or  Irelchtstrr , iii.  1 176. 

Hdefonso,  St.,  iii.  8-16. 

Ilfracombe,  iii.  1117. 

Jiheos,  ii.  334. 

Hi,  river  of  i.  372. 
dimani,  mountain  of  ii.  279. 

Ill , river  of  iii.  6H>. 
die  and  f ilaine,  iii.  !>29. 

filer,  ii.  5102  ; iii.  OH,  *Z*2. 

Illimani,  mountain  of  ii.  300. 

Illinois,  ii.  212,  220. 

Illyria,  iii.  7-1-1. 

Illyrians , iL  381. 
dmenau,  river  of  iL  646. 

Vs,  or  Ilz,  iii.  61  <3, 

Ilsey  Down,  iii.  1 151*. 

Imandra,  lake  of,  ii.  502. 

Imatra , cataract  of  ii.  510. 

Imaus , mountains  of  i.  420. 

Imerilia , i.  225. 

Imoglim,  island  of,  i.  362. 

Imperial  Canal  of  China,  i.  400. 

Imst,  town  of  iii.  740. 

Inch,  iii.  121*3. 

Inch-Marnorh , iii.  1276. 

Inchidony  Island,  iii.  1290. 

Indeni , island  of  i.  631. 

Indersk , salt  lake,  i.  336, 

India,  i.  428. 

Indiana,  ii.  220. 

Indians,  ii.  189,  2t52. 

Indighirka,  i.  340. 

Indore,  i.  453. 

Jndostan,  the  couutry  of  L 428, 


Indus  River,  322,  323,  422,  429, 432. 
Imirapoor , i.  570. 

Indre,  iii.  943. 

Indre  and  Loire,  iii.  934. 

Inebboli,  a seaport  town,  i.  238. 
Ingeula,  river  of  i.  377. 

Ingolstadt,  iii.  701. 

Ingrande,  iii.  1*24. 

Ingria,  iL  517. 
fngrowitz,  town  of  iii.  128. 
Inhambane,  ii.  128. 

Inishark  Island,  iii.  121*2. 

Inismadun,  or  Rutland  Island,  iii.  lj£2i 
Inlets , Great  Hay  of,  i.  012. 

Inn,  ii.  51*2  ; iiL  *>1*2.  753. 

Innisbqfin  Island,  iii.  1292. 
Inniseatteru  Island,  iiL  1292. 

Innisturk  island,  iiL  1292. 

Innspntrk,  iii.  740. 

Insterburg,  ii.  565. 

Insubres,  iii.  770. 

Inver,  liurl*mir,  iii.  1 21*2. 

Inverary,  iii.' 1260. 

Inverness,  iiL  1263- 
Invtrness -shire,  iii.  1261. 

Inverury,  iii.  1275. 

Ionian  Islands , iL  411. 
lotun-Heim,  country  of  ii.  500. 
long,  river  of  ii.  496. 
lougoria , district  of  iL  500. 

Imirsouf,  town  of  ii.  482. 
loways,  ii.  229. 
limn rh , iii.  1191. 

Irak,  i.  313. 

Irnk-Jldjrmi,  i.  292,  296. 

Iran,  or  Persian,  i.  1107. 

Irangue,  lake  of  ii.  136. 

Iraicaddy,  river  of  i.  420. 

Irbit,  or  Irbitskaia,  i.  357. 

Ireland , iii.  1289. 

Ireland,  .Yew,  i.  025. 

Inland's  Eye,  island,  iiL  1294. 

Iren,  ancient  name  of  Ireland,  in.  I3£!l 
Irkutsk,  L 354,  360, 303 ; iL  18L 
Irui,  lake  of  i.  375. 

lron,  Mountain  of,  i.  377. 

Iron  (Sate,  or  Vas-kopa,  j>#S8  of  ii.  4» 
Iroquois , ii.  205. 

Irtysh,  i.  340. 

Irvine , or  Inrine , iii.  1260. 

Irvine,  iii.  1205. 

Instil,  iii.  1154, 

Isakdrhi , tow  n of,  ii.  430. 

Isar,  river  of,  ii.  51*2 ; iiL  (112. 
bar,  circle  of,  iii.  01*6. 

Isborsk , town  of  ii.  531. 

Isrhia,  iii.  707. 
hr  him,  i.  359. 

Isehora , or  Ingtr , river  of,  iL  517. 

he- Fiord,  iii.  1002. 

lseo,  lake  of  ii.  302 ; iii.  7<B» 
here,  iii.  671*.  61*6. 
her-kamm,  inou mains  of  iL  COO. 
Iserlohn,  ii.  650. 

hhim,  river  of  i.  331. 

Isigny,  iii.  liliAi, 
his,  iii.  1 151. 
hium,  ii.  539. 

Isker,  river,  ii.  430. 

Iskorest,  town  of  ii.  540. 

Islamabad,  ii.  407. 

Me,  river  of  iii.  679. 

IsU-aur-Moints,  bland  of  iii.  92*  v 
Isle  of  Emeralds,  ii.  46. 

Me  of  Pines , i.  (SOl 
Isle  Monde,  ii.  352. 

Isle  St,  Mary,  ii.  139. 

Ismail , or  Ismailov,  ii.  435,  478. 

Isnik,  i.  236. 
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lsnikmid,  anciently  .Wco  media,  ii.  238. 
IsoU,  river  of  927. 

Ispahan,  or  Spahawn,  i.  296,  2!  W. 
Isparte,  i.  240. 

Ispir,  i.  219. 

Jssim,  steppe  of,  i.  345. 
hinm,  river,  i.  340. 
la  so  ire,  iii.  949. 

Issoudun , iii.  913. 

Ista , town  of,  ii.  493. 

Islakhar,  or  Perscpolis,  i.  302. 

Istib,  the  ancient  Stobi,  ii.  400. 
lathi,  valley  of  ii.  250. 

1st riii,  iii.  * M. 

Italian  Sen,  ii.  301. 

Italy,  iii.  70  1 . 

Ithaca,  ii.  412. 

Jtianaba  Mountains,  ii.  320. 

Uzt I toe,  iii.  1023. 

Idea,  or  Ibifa,  iii.  820,  802. 

Idea,  iii.  802, 

Ivory  Coast,  ii.  75,  76. 

Ivoy  le  Pre,  town  of,  iii.  042. 
heanotc,  lake  of,  ii.  485. 
hlas,  town  of,  ii.  433. 


J. 

Java,  iii.  848. 

Jand,  mountains  of,  ii.  251. 
Jacobshavn,  ii.  191. 

Jaeobsta  it,  ii.  513,  52k 
Jadra , duchy  of,  ii.  401. 

Jetgcnvlorf  principality  of,  iii  691. 
Jetgcmdorf,  town  of,  iii.  728. 

Jam,  iii.  857. 

Jaffa,  i.  2>i3. 

Juffnapaitiin,  i.  498,  507. 

Jagas,  deserts  of  ii.  110. 

Jag  as,  tribes  of  ii.  133. 

Jago,  St.,  ii.  ;M7. 

Jahde,  or  JaJe,  ii.  639. 

Jaicza,  or  Jaidscha , ii.  424. 

Jains , i.  448. 

Jatlonkniloo,  ii.  72. 

Jaltuuhr , i.  445. 

Jahutpaor,  i.  481. 

Jamaica , ii.  347. 

Jambo , i.  445. 

Jamby , i.  571. 

James,  island  of  ii.  190. 

James  Day,  ii.  187. 

James  River,  ii.  213. 

Jamestoim,  city  of  ii.  149. 

Jananus,  river  of  ii.  511. 

Janeiro,  Rio  de,  ii.  327,  332. 
Janindum,  iii.  764.  , 

Janina,  ii.  414. 

Japan , i.  218,  387,  391. 

Japan , sea  of,  i.  .'J 83. 

J a para,  i.  575. 

Jaragua,  ii.  328. 

Jarrjahs , i.  449. 

Jarnae,  iii.  920. 

Jaroshtvl , ii.  SSL  574. 

Jasmund,  peninsula  of,  ii.  614. 
Jassy,  ii.  435. 

Jauru,  ii.  326. 

Jausa,  river  of,  ii.  532. 

Jauts,  i.  451. 

Jura,  i.  572. 

Javana,  city  of,  i.  575. 

Jail,  il  592 ; iii.  681.  684. 

Jean  (T.jngcly,  St.,  hj.  9*20. 

Jean  de  Lome , Stn  iii.  960. 

Jean  de  Maurienne,  Si.,  iii.  779. 

M iii.  1254. 

Jedburgh,  iii.  1255. 


; Jedda,  port  of  281. 

Jedo- Garni,  river  of,  i.  387. 

Jtkil  Irnutk , the  ancient  Iris,  i.  236. 
JeUallabad  Plain,  i.  323. 

Jrllinghy  branch  of  the  Ganges,  i.  433. 

; Jemappe,  town  of  iii.  10S6. 

J end  ah. , district  of,  L 470. 

Jena,  ii.  667. 

Jenidsehe,  town  of,  ii.  408. 

Jericho , i.  265. 

Jersey,  hie  of,  iii.  881,  1172. 

Jersey,  .X"tw,  ii.  220. 

Jerusalem , i.  264. 

Jesselmcrt,  i.  451. 

Jtssore , i.  464. 

Jtics,  ii.  63,  181. 

Jeyooor,  i.  451,  452. 

Jihlrl-el-Duil,  or  White  Mountains,  ii.  66. 
Jinnee,  ii.  83, 

Jinnee,  town  of,  ii.  82. 

Jitomirz,  town  of,  ii.  541. 

Joao  do  Rty , ii.  334. 

Jobie,  bland  of  i.  626. 

Joratra,  old  kingdom  of  i.  575. 
Janknping,  town  of  iii.  1051. 

Johan  no  Island , ii.  137. 

John  de  Mayen,  island  of  ii.  196. 

John,  ii.  205. 

John,  St M river  of  ii.  274. 

John's,  St.,  ii.  206,  207,  213,  350, 351. 
Johor , kingdom  of,  i.  554. 

Joigny,  iii.  9ti3. 

JoinvUte,  iii.  981. 

Joliba , or  Gi dbi,  river  of  ii.  82. 

Jonzac,  iiL  920. 

Joodpoor,  district  of,  i.  451. 

Joakakonda,  ii.  71. 

Jooneer,  i.  481. 

Jordan , i.  257. 

Jordan,  lake  of,  ii.  643. 

Jorullo,  plains  of  ii.  251. 

Joseph,  or  Catvleh-Mrnhi,  ii.  13. 

Joseph,  St .,  cTOnma,  town  of  ii.  353. 
Jouy,  iii.  IE  hi. 

Juan,  St ^ ii.  291. 

Juan  de  Lisboa,  isle,  ii.  145. 

Jucar,  river  of  iiL  K25. 

Judea,  i.  263. 

Judenburg,  iii.  742. 

Juggernaut,  i.  476. 

Juilttf,  town  of  iii.  989. 

Jujut,  ii.  308. 

Jut  far,  town  of,  i.  284. 

Julian  .Ups,  ii.  447. 

Jul ianeshaab,  ii.  19]. 

Julicn,  St ^ iii.  945- 
Juiiers,  ii.  651,  655. 

J alpha,  town  and  suburb  of,  i.  297. 
Jumna,  or  I'limno,  i.  433,  434. 

Junaghur,  hills  of,  i.  449. 

Jung-Bunzlau , iii.  723. 

Junkseyion,  i.  542. 

Jumptera,  or  Junmnera,  La,  iiL  849. 

Jura,  ii.  364 ; iiL  <52,  882.  965. 

Jurjura,  mou  mains  of  ii.  51. 

Jussey,  iii.  0ti5. 

Juterbogk,  iL609. 

Jutes,  iiL  1118. 

Jutland  Channel , ii.  360. 

Juls,  i.  449. 

Juticar,  district  of  i.  449. 

Jylum,  or  Uydaspes,  river  of  L 433. 


K. 

Kaaba,  temple  of  i.  281. 
Kabardia,  country,  L 229. 


Kabila,  town  of,  iL  131. 

Kaboo,  ii.  74. 

Kabra,  ii.  82. 

Kadaka , tiic  ancient  Prasias,  lake  of  ii.  407. 
Kadom,  ii.  534. 

Kahan,  ii.  73. 

Kai,  river  of  ii.  102. 

Kaibales,  i.  356. 

Kaieli,  Guf  of,  i.  589. 

Kailassam,  mountains  of  i.  429. 

Kaiman  River , ii.  112. 

Kainsk,  L 359. 

Kairooan,  or  Kairoan , ii.  CO. 

Kais,  island  of,  i.  305. 

Kaisarith,  i.  240. 

Kaiser  she  rg , iii.  970. 

Kaiserslautem , iiL  705. 

Kalaiii,  or  Greenlanders,  ii.  192. 
Kaiane-ganga,  river  of,  i.  499. 

Kalbe,  town  of  ii.  <£21. 

Kalbra,  town  of,  iL  676. 

Kale,  iii.  1254. 

Kalisch,  ii.  568. 

Kalla- Pest,  Inke  of  ii.  511. 

Kallyharry,  ii.  128. 

Kalmuks,  L Ml,  375. 

Kalougians,  ii.  181. 

Kaluga,  iL  529,  536. 

Kalunga,  fortress  of  L 469. 

Kahcary , ii.  5t?». 

KaluHrrde,  territory  of,  ii.  678. 

A a hi  a,  ii.  459,  486,*  41M. 

Kamanin,  island  of  i.  286. 

Kambing,  bland  of,  i.  598. 

Kaminic,  ii.  5-10. 

Kam-Kossip,  ii.  496. 

Kammenoi-Poyas,  river  of  iL  498. 

Kamnitz,  iii.  723. 

Ka mmla,  isle  of,  L 541. 

Kampioo,  i.  375. 

Kamschatka,  n 345,  3652,  383. 

Kamschatka,  warm  springs  of  L 347. 
KamtchatdaUs,  i.  357. 

Kamtehatka,  mountain  of,  i.  345,  362. 
Kamiehatka,  volcano  of,  345. 

Kamyshloica,  lake  of  i.  353. 

Kan,  river  of  i.  399. 

Kanaghi,  bland  of,  ii.  180. 

Kandahar,  i.  32*2,  328. 

KandeUe,  L 512. 

Kandy,  kingdom  of  i.  499,  503,  510. 

Kandy,  i.  510. 

A'aurm,  country  of  ii.  86. 

Kangaroo  Island,  i.  609. 

Kangers,  ii.  325. 

Kaninariesch,  ii.  5230. 

Kanknragay,  region  of  i.  372. 

Kanobin,  L 260. 

Kanoje,  i.  455. 

Kansas,  iL  2529. 

Kantel,  mountain  of  i.  420. 

Kanteheou,  or  Kan  sou,  i.  409. 

Kaoyeu-hou,  lake  of,  L 399. 

Kupella , mountain*  of  ii.  460. 

Kara-Djiolan,  i.  5250. 

Karagan,  peninsula  of,  i.  316. 

Kara  Ilissar , i.  5239. 

Karaia,  or  Kereia,  province  of  i.  371. 
Karak,  town  of,  L 5280. 

Kara  Kiptchaks,  people  of,  i.  337. 
Karakorum,  town  of  i-  369,  375. 

Karak  um,  i.  5291. 

Kara-Moab,  town  of  i.  5262. 

Karampe,  Cape,  i.  5238. 

Kara- Osman,  tlte  states,  i.  5239. 

Karancs,  mountains  of,  ii.  446. 

Karasoo , river  of  i.  337 . 

Karasou,  anciently  Melos,  L 239, 299 
Karasou,  ii.  407. 
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Karatova,  mines  of,  ii.  407. 

Kara  l ana,  ancient  lit  rata,  ii.  4ft?. 
Kardzag , ii.  450. 

Karik , or  Kh/tredgt,  island  of,  i.  905. 
bargain, , ii.  41*9. 

K arga p<il,  ii.  501. 

Karg -.llgydim,  lake  of,  i.  347. 

Karge , or  Kargoica,  ii.  588. 

Karrehy  town  of  ii.  84. 

Korku , town  of,  ii.  407. 

Karlsburg,  ii.  400. 

Knrlsiadt , town  of,  ait.  703. 

Kartung,  bill  of,  ii  012. 

Kama,  city  of,  ii.  65. 

Karuak,  \ ill. ago  of,  ii.  21*. 

Kargin,  river  of,  L 475. 

Karroos,  ii.  111. 

Karros,  ii.  4. 

Kars,  i.  210. 

Kancar,  town  of,  i.  494. 

Karzeroon,  town  of,  i.  304. 

Kittson,  ii.  494. 

Kasbin,  or  Kasooin,  city  of,  i.  298. 

Kaschau , Kasa,  or  Kosue,  town  of,  ii.  *155. 
Kaschin , ii.  531. 

Kashan,  town  of,  i.  906* 

Krishna,  wnie  of,  ii.  8& 

Kasimoic,  iL  535. 

Kasfuts  town  of,  ii.  513. 

Kaspla,  river  of,  ii.  531. 

Kossi-.ilambou,  ii.  142. 

K'isson , ii.  72. 

A'asfajnoimi,  i.  23?. 

Kasltrtsts,  ii.  4ftJ. 

Knlabishe,  ii.  40. 

Kataluss,  ii.  230. 

ho! ok'  kanintnf,  district,  i.  236. 

Katrhinians,  i.  354. 

Kalhaya,  or  Kit  hay,  i.  30?. 

KatiJ,  Bncieat  Cow,  i.  28: J. 

Katonit,  lake  of,  i.  252. 

Kttlami,  i.  388. 

Katie-  Gat,  ii.  300. 

Kalmyk,  village  of  aik.  1104. 

Kalzoack,  ii.  605. 

Kalunkopf,  mountains  of,  iii.  081. 

Kaubul,  town  of,  L 289. 

Kaubul,  kingdom  of,  i.  299. 

Kaushkar,  country  of,  j.  427. 

Knushkhaur,  river  of  i.  321. 

Knrala,  Slot  no  Sapaeorttm,  pass  of,  ii.  400. 
Katcschani,  town  of,  ii.  477. 

Keenduem,  L 473. 

Kf.pt.  r .Mount,  iii.  1294. 

K/l,  iL  29. _ 

Kt-lloa,  i.  5-18. 

Khra,  or  Garra,  river  of,  L 433. 

Kslang,  Mid!  of,  i.  9D& 

Krlal,  i.  306. 

Kelly  Lmc,  iii.  1299. 

Ktlso,  iii.  1254, 

Ktlyoubeh,  small  country  of,  ii.  25. 

Kmi  Btfhnian,  river  of,  ii.  592. 

Kt  m pen,  ii.  *452. 

K mpUrt,  iii.  704. 

AVii,  a river  in  Northampton,  iii.  1152. 

A-  idol,  iii.  1211. 

Kenery,  island  of  L 481. 

Kouiutre  River,  iii.  1291. 

K nnebeck,  ii.  2 13. 

Kntntk,  ii.  29. 

Kenneth,  iii.  1217. 

Kt  mutt,  iii.  1189. 

Knoof,  city  of,  ii.  25. 

Knt,  iii.  llel. 

Kent,  S axon  kingdom,  iii.  1 1 1 r . 

K'ntae-ta,  motiniain  of,  i.  398. 

A * ninety,  ii.  223. 

Kith;,  ii.  574. 


Kepa-Saska,  island  of,  ii.  508. 

Kerasount,  i.  238. 

AVraudrrn,  island  of,  i.  612 
Kerdje,  district  of,  i.  282. 

Kens,  ii.  207. 

Kerguelen's  Land,  ii.  147. 

Kerka,  river  of,  ii.  403. 

Kerkina,  ii.  407. 

Ktrkouk,  pacha  l ie  of  j.  250. 

Kerlon,  river  of,  i.  375,  377. 

Kermadte,  island  of,  L 033. 

Kerman,  i.  291,  305. 

Kcrmanshah,  i.  21*9. 

Kermashin,  town  of,  i.  305. 

Kersamir,  i.  304. 

Kerich , ii.  482. 

Afrtii,  mountain  of  Samoa,  i.  242. 

Keshin , i.  284. 

Kesil-Oztn , river  of,  L 317. 

Kesmark,  ii.  455. 

K seaman, ».  260. 

Keslhely , ii.  400. 

Keswick,  iii.  1210. 

K smirk  Lake,  iii.  1153. 

Ktl,  town,  i.  339. 

Krtskemet,  ii.  458. 

Krtc,  iii.  1 1 c?. 

Key,  river  of,  ii.  122. 

Keys,  islands  of,  i.  51*7. 

Kyskamma,  river  of,  ii.  122. 

Khaboor,  anciently  Chaboras,  i.  251. 
Khamseen,  Satniel,  or  Samoan , ii.  14. 
Khandesh,  L 478. 

Khangra , country  and  IbrtrcflB  of,  i.  445 
Khan -(Ha,  i.  375. 

Kha i ioos,  town.  i.  249. 

Kharmankn/s , ii.  125. 

Khalangn  hirer,  i.  315. 

Khatunia  Rirer,  i.  340. 

Khaushrood,  river,  i.  323. 

Kheihar,  district  of,  i.  281. 

Khtrlaca,  valley  of,  i.  320. 

Kherson , town  of,  ii.  479. 

KJrivah,  ii.  488. 

Kkiwa,  i . 338, 339. 

Khojas,  ii.  125. 

Kholmogory,  or  Hotmgard town  of,  ii.  500. 
Khomda,  town  of,  i.  305. 

A'Aoor,  river  of,  i.  317. 

Khoorket,  lake  of,  i.  458. 

Khophcz,  mountain  of,  i.  305. 
Khore-ubdallah,  gulf  of,  i.  248. 

Khoicartsm,  or  Karissim,  anciently  Cho- 

rumia,  i.  888* 

Khoy.  town  of  i.  300. 

Khusislan,  i.  302. 

Khyrahad , i.  458. 

Kiab,  desert  of  i.  21*1. 

Kiakta , i.  361 . 

Kiring,  river  of,  i.  405. 

Along-  .Von,  i.  405. 

Kiang-si,  i.  108. 

Kiang-yutn,  i.  379. 

Ki*ui-ku,  river  of  i.  420. 

A’uirrA,  i.  250. 

Kiawas,  ii.  230. 

Kidderminster,  iii.  1231. 

Kidtrally , iii.  1 2:15. 

Kiel,  iii.  1073. 

Kielce , ii.  568. 

Kit  let- Fiord,  iii.  1072. 

Kitng-Ching,  town  of,  i.  334. 

A’rVic,  ii.  539. 

Kieydani,  town  of  ii.  548. 

Kigiesth,  forest  of  ii.  477. 

Kikiai,  Inland  of  i.  394. 

Kilan,  province  of  i.  340. 

Kilbride , |mrisb,  iii.  127c. 

Klin,  ii.  478. 


Kilkenny,  iii.  1310. 

Kilkerran  Bay,  iii.  1292. 

Killala  Bay,  iii.  1292. 

KHlibegs  Harbour,  iii.  1292. 

Kilmarnock,  iiL  1206. 

Kilmickalog  Harbour,  iiL  1291. 

Kilmory,  purish,  iii.  1278. 

Kimara,  or  Jrroetraunian,  iL  413. 
Kimpina,  ii.  434. 

Kimpolung,  ii.  433. 

Kimpul-Strerinulici,  ii.  434. 

K inbum,  iL  479. 

Kincardineshire,  or  the  Meams , iu.  1273. 
Kincardine,  iii.  1208. 

Kintlerscoul,  bill  of  iiL  1219. 

King  George  the  Third’s  .lrckipelam,  ii 

182,  18a 

King  George  the  Third's  Sound,  i.  610. 
King  tie,  town  of,  ii.  101. 

King-kL,  province  of  L 380. 

King-ki-tao , i.  4180. 

Kings  Island,  ii.  78. 

Kingston,  ii.  202,  348,  352. 

Kingsloim  Harbour,  iiL  1290. 
King-te-tching,  i.  408. 

Kin-horu  province  of,  i.  380. 

Kinnaird,  Cape , iii.  1275. 

Amo,  L 388. 

Kinross-shire,  iiL  1208. 

Kinross,  iii.  12»i9. 

Kins  ale,  iii.  14425. 

Kinsale  Harbour,  iiL  1290. 

Kin-shan,  port  of  i.  3e0. 

Kinsig,  river  of  iii.  671. 

Kin-tchetju-fou,  j.  401*. 

Kinl-ehing,  i.  31*5. 

Kio-scou-hieu,  city  of,  i.  405. 

K iou n-tchtau -fa u,  town  of  L 408. 
Kirensk,  i.  IkX*. 

Kirghis,  or  Kirguis,  i.  336L 
Kirguis,  i.  ItM. 

Kirk-.dgalch , i.  241. 

Kirkaiiif,  iii.  1270. 

Kirkcudbright,  iii.  1 252.  1253 
Kirkir-nor,  Lake,  i.  218. 

Kirk-KUissi.  ii.  4 (XL 
Kirk  trail,  iii.  1287. 

Kischenau,  iL  477. 

Kishentnmga,  i.  433. 

Kish  mis,  island  of  i.  305. 

Kishtemar,  i.  445. 

Kisil- Daria,  or  Red  Rirer,  river  of.  LW 
334. 

Kisil- Kosha,  L 331*. 

Kislinr,  a town,  i.  228  ; iL  487. 

Kistia,  or  Kistetia,  country,  i.  231. 
Kistnagherry , fort  of  i.  493. 

Kites,  ii.  2:10. 

Kiluigorod,  or  Chinese  7\nm,  ii.  532 
Kitzingen,  iii.  703. 

Kin siu  Isle , i.  387. 

Kizil  Ozen,  i.  292. 

Kladoira,  mountains  of  ii.  447. 
Klagcnfurt,  town  of  iii.  745. 

Klak  Mountains,  ii.  445. 

Klausthal,  town  of  ii.  644,  616. 
Kleissoura,  town  of,  ii.  415. 

Kle menzow,  castle  of  ii.  568. 

KHasma , town  of,  ii.  533. 

Kimuta  Byzantine,  ii.  482. 

KUngenlhal , village  of,  iii.  97 L 
Kloster  .Yeuburg,  iii.  735. 

Kniebis,  mount aiu  of,  iii.  681, 686. 
Knisleneaux,  or  Cries,  ii  188, 189. 

Kobi,  or  Shamo,  i.  215. 

Kochtn , river  of,  iii.  G33. 

Kocher , ii.  51*2;  iii.  681. 

Kodgianisi , town,  L 250. 

Kodiak,  ii.  180. 
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Koei-yang-fou,  city  of  i.  410. 

Koeilchtou,  i.  410. 

Ktdt  n,  mountains  of,  iiL  1011. 
Krenipgrattz,  or  AonyrtTOtt,  iii.  123. 
Ktenigsbtrg,  ii.  435,  58 1. 

Kctnigsttin,  ii.  G*J6. 

Kcerfdd,  town  of,  ii.  650. 

Kants,  river  of,  1L  44  c*. 

KarceS’  Ranya,  town  of,  ii.  400. 
hares * l ’asarhely,  ii.  402. 

Kastritz,  ii.  070. 

Kathen,  or  Cot  thru,  town  of,  ii.  078. 
hoc  v or  Jen,  iii.  HAH». 

Kohi-sciban,  mountain,  i.  248. 

Kohistan,  i.  445. 

Ao  iron.  mountains  of,  i.  420. 

Kokani,  canton  of,  i.  337. 

Koksa,  river  of  i.  300. 

Ktkura,  town  of,  i.  389. 

Kota,  or  Rushan  Isiplnndcr,  ii.  501. 

Kolkis,  lake  of,  ii.  3G2. 

KJorza,  ii.  450. 

Kolomna,  ii.  532. 

Kolong,  river  of,  L 435. 

Kulpinskom,  bay  of  i.  310. 

Kolyican,  i.  350. 

Kolytean,  mountain  of,  i.  314. 

A'ora,  town  of  i.  298. 

Kombadyree,  village  of  ii.  71. 

Komis , district  off  i.  300. 

Aoinorw,  or  Komarom,  ii.  454. 

Komsha , town  of  L 304. 

Konegsten,  town  of  ii.  70. 

Koneit , town  of,  i.  283. 

Kong  .1  fountains,  ii.  4,  71. 

Kongsbtrg,  iii.  1045. 

Konith,  i.  230. 

Konitza,  ii.  115. 

Konrat , i.  JB0. 

A'oo&a,  territory  of,  i.  233. 

Kuullah,  river  of,  ii.  to. 

Known % n river,  L 214,  317. 

Koom'Ombo,  hill  of  ii.  31. 

Koonashir,  mountains  of  i.  380. 

Room,  i.  233. 

Koordistan,  mountains  of  i.  248,  293. 
Koordistan,  country  of  i.  250. 

Koorgan,  district,  i.  350. 

Koorood,  village  of  i.  300. 

Kooroom,  river  of  i.  323,  132. 

Kooskooskce,  river  of,  ii.  18*2. 

K o os nia,  town  of,  i.  285. 

KopaniczarS)  ii.  45ft. 

Kopauneg,  mountain  of  ii.  426. 

A ordofan,  ii.  41. 

Korenaia  Pustina,  town  of,  ii.  536. 

Kodaks,  i.  357. 

Korotsrha , ii.  536. 

Kortitzkaia,  island  of,  ii.  470. 

Kostma,  island  of  i.  385. 

Koslrnr,  ii.  482,  535. 

Kosmodemiansky  ii.  41 M. 

Ko  togol,  lake  of,  i.  375. 

Kosovo,  plain  of,  ii.  4 14. 

Kostendtl,  or  Gioustendil,  ii.  407. 

Kostroma,  ii.  533. 

Kotah,  state  of  i.  452. 

Kotcn,  or  Kotan , province  of  i.  371. 

Kotkoo,  country  of  ii.  86. 

Kottan,  province  of,  i.  340. 

Koukia  Karasou,  the  ancient  JSrigon,  ii.  408. 
Koussas,  it.  122,  123. 

Koteaik,  river  of,  i.  258. 

A'oirno,  ii.  550. 

Koiryrna  River,  i.  346. 

Kozelsk , town  of  ii.  536. 

Krainburg,  iii.  746. 

Krasnibrod,  village  of  ii.  457. 

Krasnoyarsk,  i.  360 ; ii.  487. 


Krasno-Slobodsk , ii.  534. 

Kraiuico,  or  Kraloira,  ii.  427. 

Krayotoa,  town  of  ii.  433. 

Krrmrntchuk,  ii.  540. 

Kremlin,  or  Krcmel,  citadel  of  ii.  532. 
Krtmnitz , town  of  ii.  455. 

Krtins,  iii.  730. 

Kremsirr , ii.  728. 

Krtuznurhy  ii.  657. 

Krevasta,  or  Ergent,  ii  415. 
Kriou-Mdopan,  or  forehead  of  the  ram, 
482. 

Krisfvig,  mine  of,  ii.  105. 

Krisba  River,  i.  435,  48 1. 

; KromaUy  town  of,  iii.  728. 

K room  an  River,  ii.  12.x. 

Krootoicn , ii.  75. 

Krosno,  town  of  ii.  574. 

Krotoschin,  ii.  588. 

Kruschevacz,  iL  426. 

Kuban,  a river,  i.  228. 

Kubasha,  n town,  i.  233. 

Kubensk,  lake  of,  ii.  3<I2. 

Kudotca , river  of  ii.  570. 

Kufa,  ruins  of  i.  254. 

Kukullos,  rivers  of  ii.  418. 

Kullah,  river  of,  ii.  5. 

Kulmbach,  towu  of  iii.  7QI. 
Kumak-Surka,  i.  361. 

Kumaoon,  province  of  i.  468,  400. 
Kumlinge,  ii.  5 13. 
hummer.  Like  of  iii.  716. 

Kumo,  river  of  ii.  509,  513. 

Kumulnere,  i.  452. 

Kungur,  town  of  ii.  496. 

A'irm*,  i.  388. 

Kuopio,  lake  of,  ii.  362. 

Kuopio,  ii.  511. 

Kur,  i.  225,  233, 201. 

Kureekanee , ii.  125. 

Kurgos,  Lilnnd  of,  ii.  41. 

Kunlts,  i.  315,  383,  386. 

Kursk,  iL  536. 

Knrumana,  river  of,  ii.  125. 

Kutaiah,  i.  239. 

Kutcho-  Hinton,  lake  of,  ii.  413. 

Kuttno,  ii.  568. 

Kuty,  ii.  575. 

Kutzntsk,  district  of  i.  3G0. 

Kutziuzk,  mountain  of  i.  344. 

Kir  ana,  town  of,  i.  389. 

Kyle  of  Tongue , iii.  1285. 

Kyi?  a pied,  district  of,  ii.  11K). 

A#V‘7,  volcanic  mount,  ii.  655. 

Rymmene,  river  of,  ii.  509. 

Kyra-,  tow  n of,  i.  375. 

KyriUno.  ii.  530. 

Kyro-Ioki,  river  of  iL  513. 


L. 

Loach e,  lake  of,  ii.  G57. 

Ijttnland , iii.  1071. 

Lanrai,  i.  5!  >7. 

Labbc,  ii.  51*3. 

Labdistas,  ii.  415. 

Ijabrador,  ij.  189. 

Labyrinth,  celebrated,  iL  28. 

La  Valle,  town  of,  iL  01. 

Laccadives,  i.  512. 

I ac (demon,  city  of,  ii.  308. 

I Are  pedes  Islands , i.  012. 

I Athlon,  river  of,  i.  601. 
iAconia,  ii.  398. 

Lac-Tho,  country  of,  i.  545. 

Ladaak,  country  of,  i.  420. 

Laiak,  town  and  river  of,  L 420,  432. 


Ladoga,  or  Ladoska,  iL  302,  509,  517. 
Letgrians,  iii.  1 1 13 
Lafourche , ii.  212. 

I mi  gait  os  River,  iL  272. 

Lagoa , ii.  12). 

Lagoa,  hay  of  ii.  125. 

Lagos,  iii.  83.8- 
La  Grange,  island  of  i.  609. 

Laguna,  or  St.f'ristobal  de  la  Laguna,  ii.  153. 
Lw%  ii.  593,  6*72. 
iL  Lahore,  i.  432,  443, 444. 

Lahr,  iii.  COO. 

LaKsa,  or  Hajar,  L 280, 282. 

LaiUt,  river  of  iii.  1*27. 

JA-Kiang,  river  of  i.  399. 

Laiila  Patan,  i.  470. 

Lanudmon , ii.  44. 

iAmbnlle,  iii.  029. 

Lambay  Island,  iiL  1294. 

Lanugo,  iii.  837. 

Lumlushy  iii.  1278. 

Lammermuir,  iii.  1242,  1256. 

Lammsbtrg , mountain  of,  iL  C79. 

Lama,  city  of  ii.  132. 

Lampedosa,  or  Lampedousa,  iii.  767. 
Lampoon  Country,  L 570. 

JAmuts,  L 355. 

Lanark,  iii.  1261. 

/ a nark.  Arte,  iii.  1263. 

Lanarkshire,  iii.  1261. 

Lancashire , iii.  1211. 

Lancashire , coast  of,  iii.  1 146. 

Lancaster  Canal,  iii.  1211. 

Lancaster , iii.  1212. 
feancasttr  Sound,  ii.  190. 
lAnerrota , ii.  152. 
fAnriano,  iii.  804. 

Landnff,  or  Uandaft,  iii.  123f. 

Ltndak,  mines  and  kingdom  of  i.  582. 
Landau,  iii.  705. 

lAndfnic.ii,  iii.  028. 

/Andes,  iii.  910. 

Landrecy , iii.  1013. 
lAndsberg,  ii.  613. 

/Andscroar,  Mount,  ii.  606. 

IahiPs  End,  iii,  1147,  1 133. 

I And  shut,  ii.  GW£ 

Latulsdz,  town  of  ii.  454. 

Lane,  lAtigh,  iii.  1206- 
Langemess , rape  of  ii.  195. 

Lange  Kloof,  ii.  111. 

Langcais,  iii.  ‘.*33. 
lAngeland , iii.  1071. 
iAngnisalza , ii.  G20. 

I Angte,  island  of  ii.  512- 
Langten,  iii.  1046. 

Langogne,  iiL  IKJl. 

I Angola  Harbour , i.  <134- 
Langon,  iii.  911. 

Languor . mountain  of,  i.  420. 

Langres,  iiL  980. 

Lannion,  iii.  1*29. 

Lant , Shang,  town  of  i.  546. 

Loon , iii.  1*88. 

Laos , i.  545. 

Lajdand,  ii.  501. 

Laplanders,  ii.  382,  5(M  ; iii.  1017.  1050. 

Lor,  i.  904. 

Larantooka,  i.  51^. 

I Air  ash,  or  El-.lrmsh,  ii.  G2. 

Largo  Iaic,  iii.  1269. 

Larissa,  ii.  408. 

Laristan,  i.  292,  301. 

Larrtica,  i.  243. 

La  Rochrfoucaulty  iii.  920. 

Larron,  islands  of,  L 408. 

Las  Laras,  river  of  ii.  252. 

Las  Palmas,  city  of  ii.  152. 

Laschxra,  river  of  ii.  424. 
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Lasso,  i.  422. 

Lasta,  ii.  45. 

Latak,  kingdom  and  town  of,  L 422. 
Lalakie,  1.250. 

Litakie,  hills  of  i.  257. 

IjaJakoo,  city  of,  ii.  125. 

I*aiano,  river,  ii.  11IC1. 

Lati,  island  of,  i.  507. 

Latini,  iii.  ?K3. 

Latium,  country  of  iii.  7ffl. 

Latin  in  n Gulf,  i.  240. 

Latscha,  hike  of,  ii.  Ik  12. 

Latte,  island,  i.  063. 

Laubnn , or  Laban,  ii.  605. 

Laudeac,  town  of,  iii.  929. 

Lauder , iii.  1250. 

Lauenburg,  ii.  617  ; iii.  1075. 
Launceston,  iii.  1173. 

Launceston,  village  of  i.  606. 

Laura,  Mount , iii.  £11. 

Lauricoeha,  ii.  275,  200. 

Lauricoeha,  Like,  ii.  275. 
i*ausunne,  ii.  758. 

La  use  he.  Mount , ii.  603. 

Lauzerte,  iii.  015. 

Laval , iii.  031. 

Lavaur,  town  of,  iii.  005. 

Lawrence,  St.,  ii.  100. 

Lawrence , Gidf  of  St^  ii.  206. 

Lara,  ii.  252. 

Jjaybach,  iii.  746. 

Lay  mo  fie  it,  ii.  266. 

Layvonito,  mountain,  ii.  340. 

Lazi , tlic  district  of  i.  22tk 
Leader,  iii.  1 255. 

LeadhUU r,  iii.  1242,  12Q3. 

I a am,  iii.  12231 
Leao-tonft,  i.  377. 

Ltao-Yang,  town  of,  i.  .'178. 

Lebanon , the  hills  of  i.  260. 
Lebedian , ii.  472. 

Lebida,  ii.  50. 

Leblanc,  town  of  iii.  0-14. 

Lecee , town  of  iii.  804. 

Lceco , lake  of  ii.  362. 

Lech,  ii.  502 ; iii.  60£  204. 

Lech,  river  of  iii.  1 151.  • 

Leek,  ii.  54<3. 

Led  our e,  iii.  014. 

Ledbury,  iii.  1232. 

Let,  iii.  1295 
Leeds,  iii.  1202. 

Lecuwarden,  iii.  1096. 

Leghorn,  iii.  788. 

Le grand's  Hay,  i.  <KX). 

LSa,  i.  445. 

Leibnitz,  iii.  742. 

Leicestershire,  iii,  1221. 

Leicester , iii.  1222. 

Jjeine,  ii.  503,  045. 

Leinster,  iii.  1310.  1311. 

Leipsick,  or  Ixipzic,  ii.  665. 

Lexrria , iii.  837. 

Leith,  iii.  1260. 

Leitnerxtz,  town  of  iii.  723. 
Lelunda,  river  of  ii.  102. 

Lemberg,  ii.  5731. 

Lemgo,  ii.  675. 

Jjemland,  island  of,  ii.  513. 
l*mnos,  St  aliment,  ii.  402,  411. 
Lemon's  Like,  i.  606. 

Lena,  i.  318,346,  361. 

Lenguas,  iL  300. 

Lenne,  river  of  ii.  648. 

Lennox  Hill,  iii.  12*k». 

Lens,  iii.  1012. 

Lentsrhau,  town  of  it  455. 

Leoben,  iii.  742. 

Leominster , iii.  1232. 


Leon,  ii.  274  ; iii.  846. 

Leon,  .Ye ir,  ii.  268. 

Leonard,  SL,  iii.  045. 

Leopold,  town  of  ii.  75. 

Leopoldstad,  ii.  455. 

Ittornu i,  river  of  ii.  252. 

I a panto.  Gulf  tf,  ii  400. 

Lerida,  iii.  840. 

Lerins,  iii.  88l. 

Lero,  i.  242. 

Lerwick. , iii  1288. 

Lesghistan,  i.  231. 

Leshkum,  a province,  i.  227. 
letsina,  ii.  4*Ki 

1 jettons,  or  Lettonians,  ii.  526. 

Iauco,  Cape , iii.  761. 

Istueadin,  mountains  of,  ii.  396. 
Leueadia,  isthmus  of  ii.  307. 
Leutrin's  Land,  i.  610. 

Levanzo,  island  of  iii.  767,  812. 
Lecata,  desert  of  ii  50. 

Ijeren,  iii  J2»i0.  1270. 

Leven,  Loch,  1260, 

I*vi,  point  of  ii  202. 

Levroux,  iii.  943. 

Letter,  iii.  1181. 

I Aids  River,  ii.  182. 

Lcxa,  lake  of  ii.  362. 

Leyden,  iii  1103. 

Liaikhof,  islands  of,  i.  353. 

Liam-Po,  or  .\~nir-po-fov,  i.  406. 
lAbanus,  i.  256,  260. 
lAbav,  ii.  523. 
iAtrumi,  ii.  797. 

Libumia,  or  Croatia  Proper , ii.  461. 
Liboume,  iii.  912. 

I Ac  a,  river  of  ii.  460. 

Lien  via,  district  of  ii  460. 

Lichfield,  iii.  1220. 

IAchtenau , ii.  191. 

Lichtenberg,  principality  of  ii.  G68. 
Liddnl,  iii.  1212.  1*25.1. 
lAddisdalr,  iii.  1254. 

Liechtenstein,  principality  of  iii.  691. 
lAtge,  Hi  1000, 

Liegnitz,  ii.  605. 

Lien- Hon,  lake  of,  i.  405. 

Lijfcy,  iii  1289,  1295. 
tAgnrder,  lake,  ii.  428. 

JAgny,  iii.  1*75. 

Ligor,  kingdom  of  i.  552. 

Ligures,  iii.  783. 
lAkeo,  island  of  i.  390. 

Lilia  (Liter  Starlet,  island  of  ii.  512. 
Lille,  town  of  iii.  1014. 

Lillebonne , burgh  of  iii  1008. 
Ldybrrum,  town  of  iii  812. 

Lima,  ii.  275,  2118. 
lAmagne,  iii.  1M9. 

Limburg,  iii.  1089,  1090. 

Limburg,  or  Hohrn  - IAmburg,  ii.  650. 
Limerick,  iii.  1310,  1324. 
lAmmat , ii.  75TT 
Limoges,  iii.  944. 

Limour , iii.  906. 

Lincoln,  iii.  1198,  1200. 

Lincoln  Coast,  iii.  1150. 


Lippc-Detmold,  ii.  674. 

Lippstcidl,  ii.  675. 

Liptau,  .Ups  of,  ii.  445. 

Las,  morass  of,  L 346. 

Lisbon,  iii.  836. 

Lisburn,  iii.  1324. 

Li -Sica,  river  of  i.  546. 

IAsieuz,  iii.  1007. 

IAssa,  ii.  463,  588. 
lAlhuania,  ii.  549. 
lAthuanian  Provinces,  ii.  547. 

I Attic  Sinde,  river  of  L 433. 

IAvadia,  ii.  409. 

Liverpool,  iii.  1214. 

Liverpool,  town  of  i.  604. 

Liverpool  Coast,  ii.  194. 

Lima,  or  lllivno,  ii.  423. 

LAronia,  ii.  519,  522. 

Lizard  Point , iii.  1 147. 

Lizicr,  village  of  iii.  ‘JOS* 

I J anely,  iii.  1238. 

Llanos,  San  Juan  de  los,  ii.  286, 291. 
Uerena,  iii.  856. 

Uobrega,  iii.  822. 

Lo , Si.,  iii.  1005. 
iAtanda,  ii.  103. 

Istcmda , island  of  ii.  J 03. 

Loango , ii.  96,  101. 

Lobenstein,  ii.  670. 

Locarno,  iii.  759. 

Loch  .lrkray,  i iL  1281. 

Loch  .‘Hsynl,  iii.  1285. 

Loch  Drum,  iii.  1274. 

Loch  Earn,  iii.  1281. 

Ijoch  EU,  iii.  1282. 

Ijoch  Erihol,  iii.  1285. 

Loch  Ericht , iii.  1281. 

Loch  Pine , iii.  1215. 

Loch  Fleet,  iii.  1274. 

Loch  Coyle,  iii.  1245. 

Loch  Inchard,  iii.  1274. 

Ijoch  Katrine,  iii.  1281. 

Jjoeh  Ken,  iii.  1253. 

Ijoch  Lagford,  iii.  1274. 

Ijoch  lAnnhe,  iii.  1*282. 

Loch  Ijochie,  iii.  1282. 

Ijoch  I Aimond,  iii.  1279. 

Loch  Long,  iii.  1279. 

Ijoch  .Vest,  iii.  1282. 

Ijoch  Oieh,  iii.  1282. 

Loch  RannocK,  iii.  1281. 
Loch-Ranza,  town  of  iii.  1278. 
Loch  Ryan , iii.  1252. 

Loch  Skeen,  iii.  1253. 

Jjoeh  Tay,  iii.  1281. 

IjocK  Vcnnachar,  iii.  1281. 
lAjchaber,  iii,  1282. 
lAiehes,  iii.  936. 

Lor  hire,  iii.  1272. 

Loehy,  river  of  iii.  1282. 

Lode,  tow  n of  ii.  659,  600. 

Lodeve,  iii.  903. 

Lodi,  iii.  774. 

Lodomirxa , iii.  571. 

Lcrvi,  iii.  770. 

Lofoden,  iii.  104*3. 

/joghur , hill-fort  of  L 482. 

Loheia,  i.  286. 

Loing,  iii.  1*90. 

Loire,  iii.  954. 

Loire,  Iai,  iii.  879. 

Loire,  Haute,  or  Upper,  iii.  900. 
Loire,  Infcrieurt,  or  Loire r,  iii. 
Loire s , iii.  KI7. 

Loire/,  iii.  938. 

Loja,  town  of,  iii.  861. 

Lokeren,  iii.  1084. 

Ijo-Ios , people  of  L 410. 
Lombardiere  Islands,  iii.  224* 


Lindau,  ii.  612  ; iii  704. 

Lindesness,  cape  of  ii.  363. 

IAngonts,  iii.  *83. 

Linkitrping,  iii.  1054. 

Linlithgow,  or  West  Lothian,  iii.  1260. 1261. 
Lintz,  iii.  736. 

Lions,  Gulf  of,  iii.  881. 

I A pans , ii.  201. 

Ltpari , iii.  767,  814. 

I a pari  Islands, iii.  767. 
lappa,  ii.  457,  504. 

Lippe,  ii.  593,  648. 
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Lombardo-  Venetian  Kingdom,  iii.  771. 
Jyjmbnrdu,  iii.  770. 

Ijomhartfy,  plain  of  iii.  702. 

Lumbers,  village  of,  iii.  903. 

Lombis,  town  of,  iii.  914. 

Lombtt , Islam)  of,  i.  3118. 

Lombok , iii.  3! *8. 

Lombok,  strait,  i.  582. 

Lomond  Hill*,  iii.  1209- 
Ijondon , iii.  1181. 

lymdon  City,  (Upper  Canada,)  ii.  200. 
London . town  of,  ii.  308. 
lynidonderry,  iii.  12t<3, 
lying  Islank,  in  Scotland,  iii.  1214. 
Lung-kiang-fou,  town  of,  i.  405. 
Iy>ng-ngan-fou,  citv  of  i.  410. 
Ijongobardi,  iii.  776. 

Longwy,  iii.  974. 

Lons  lc  Saulnirr , iii.  067. 

Loo-rhoo  Islands . i.  383,  394. 

LootUah,  lake  of,  ii.  60. 

Iroot,  estuary  of,  iii.  1117. 

Jaws,  village  of,  iii.  1015. 

Looz,  iii.  1069. 

L)p,  or  Loknor,  i.  370,  371,  372. 

Loptllo , mountain,  ii.  349. 

Lippis,  lake  of,  ii.  512. 

Lorca,  iii.  6t?2. 

Lad  .luklantTi r Group,  i.  019. 

Lord  I liner's  Group,  i.  024. 

Loreto,  town  of,  ii.  200. 

Lorrtlo,  iii.  790. 

Lorient , iii.  !t20. 

Lornt,  or  Older  Fleet  Harbour,  iii.  1293. 
Lit,  bilnndn  of,  ii.  74. 

Lossie , iii.  1281. 

Losltrithirl,  iii.  1173. 

Lot.  iii.  879. 1*01,  910. 

LA's  b tfe,  roek  of,  i.  030. 

Loubaresse,  volcano  of,  iii.  899. 

Lottdun , iii.  923. 

Longer,  river  of,  iii.  104 1. 

Louisburg,  ii.  200. 

Louisiadr,  i.  024. 

Louisiana,  ii.  221. 

Isouisutnn,  abotiginal  tribes  of  ii.  229. 
Li  up,  St,,  iii.  901. 

Jytuifuez  Harbour,  ii.  138. 

Lourdes,  iii.  lilkL 
Louth,  iii.  12L1L 
Louvain,  iii.  1089. 

Louviers,  iii.  1002. 

Louvok,  town  of,  i.  552. 

Lover's  Mountains,  iii.  8TiO- 
Lovisa,  ii.  512. 

Lowashan,  kingdom  of,  i.  5*11. 

Lowed,  river  of,  ii.  530. 

Lentestnff,  iii.  1150. 
jLoirir:,  town  of,  ii.  568. 

Loicther  Island,  ii.  191. 

Loyalty  Island,  i.  020. 

Lozert,  iii.  9QL 
Lubben.  ii.  000. 

Luherk,  ii.  t£18,  010 ; iii.  712. 

Lubersac,  iii.  940. 

Lublin,  ii.  568. 

Lubolo,  province  of,  iL  103. 

Luc,  iii.  llfll. 

Lucani,  iii.  798. 

Lucania,  iii.  7!M. 

Lucar  dr  Barrameda,  St-,  iii.  859. 

Luf-ay  le  Male,  village  of,  iii.  944. 

Lucca , iii.  785. 

Luceos,  river  of,  ii.  62. 

Lucena,  iii.  957. 

Lucensts,  iii.  828. 

Lucerne,  iii.  753.  252. 

Lucia,  Sit.,  ii.  352, 

Luckau,  iL  609. 


Luckipoor , i.  435,  467. 

Lucknow,  i.  458. 

Lucomoria,  ii.  500. 

Lufon,  iii.  22L 
Lucrine,  lake  of  iii.  765. 

Ludamar , ii.  82. 

Lude,  iii.  <133. 

Ludwigsburg,  iii.  685. 

Lueg,  gulf  of,  ii.  592. 

Lugano,  ii.  3G2 ; iii.  753.  759. 

Luganskaia,  ii.  485. 

Lugnaquilla,  Mont,  iii.  1294. 

Lugo , iii.  929,  840. 

Lugos,  or  Lugosch , ii.  457. 

Luhaischowitz,  village  of  iii.  727. 
Luisenbad,  village  of,  ii.  616. 

Lule,  i i.  309. 

Lulca,  iii  1050. 

Lummclund , river  of,  iii.  1048. 

Lumparland,  island  of  iL  513. 

Luna,  iii.  1054. 

Lunr,  iii.  1210. 

Luneburg,  ii.  644,  646. 

Lund,  iii.  904. 

Lunenburg,  government  of  iL  644. 
Lunevdle,  iii.  978. 

Ltng-hoang-chau,  or  Sulphur  Island,  i.  394. 
Lttpaia  Chain  of  Mountains,  ii.  4,  121. 
Lurry-Levy,  burgh  of,  iii.  941. 

Lure , iii.  904. 

Lusitani,  iii.  828. 

Lusitania,  iii.  828. 

Lusitanian  Mountains,  iiL  823. 

Luitenbcrg,  town  of  iii.  742. 

Inure mburg,  iii.  1091. 

Luxruil,  iii.  9tii. 

Luxor,  village  of  ii.  29. 

Luxuri,  town  of  ii.  412. 

Luy,  river  of  iiL  880. 

Lupus,  iii.  935. 

Lux,  iii.  909.  • 

Luxor ches,  town  of  iii.  993- 
Luzon  Island,  i.  586. 

Lwotr,  or  Jumberg,  town  of  ii.  571. 

Lycia,  i.  244. 

Lydia,  i.  244. 

Lytn  Fiord,  iiL  1062. 

I/ynn  Regis,  or  King's  Lynn,  iii.  1198. 
Lyn-Savadhan,  lake  of  iii.  1154. 

Lyons,  iii.  956. 

Lyons,  Gulf  of,  ii.  361 ; iiL  881. 

Lysa-  Cora,  ii.  568. 

Lysate,  island  of  iii.  1071. 


M. 

Maadie,  ii.  12. 

Maan,  town  of,  i.  281. 

Maascyk,  iiL  1090. 

Mabog,  town  of  i.  258. 

Macao,  i.  407. 

Macassar,  i.  589. 

Macassar,  Straits  of,  i.  559,  589, 
Macclesfield,  iii.  1218. 

Mace  don,  or  Macedonia,  ii.  406. 
Maccrata,  town  of  iii.  796. 
Machadou,  ii.  137. 

Macherry,  i.  456. 

Mac  biro,  town  of  ii.  155. 

M achievers,  ii.  141. 

Machynlleth,  iii.  1239. 
Mackenzie's  River,  ii.  186. 
Mackenzie's  Inlet,  ii.  194. 

Mael uer's  Gulf,  i.  02CL 
Macoeo,  kingdom  of  iL  102. 

Macon,  iii.  959. 

Macouas.  iL  129, 


Mnetpiarrie  Island,  i.  619. 

Metequarrie  Port,  i.  604,  606. 

Mncejuarrie  River,  i.  601. 

Mactan,  small  island  of  L 587. 

Manitoba,  volcano  of  iiL  "iki. 

Madagascar,  iL  138. 

Madam , ii.  154,  276,  326. 

Madian,  remains  of  i.  28 J. 

Madragora,  river  of  iiL  648. 

Madras,  i.  485. 

Madras  Territory,  i.  466. 

Mad  re  de  Dios,  island  of  iL  316. 

.Madrid,  ii.  852. 

Mad uana,  colony  of,  ii.  125. 

Madura,  i.  489,  581. 

Methrisrhes-Grbirge , mountains  of,  KL  115. 
Maestricht,  iii.  10^9. 

Mafia,  iiL  K17. 

Mafumo,  river  of  ii.  125. 

Magadoxo , or  Makadschou,  ii.  132. 

Magam,  salt  Ijovs  of  i.  510. 

Magdalena,  ii.  278,  288. 

Magdeburg,  ii.  621 . 

Magee  Island , iii.  1291. 

Mageroe , ii.  363 ; iii.  1046. 

Maggiore,  lake  of  ii.  362  ; iiL  762. 

Maggri,  town  of  i.  492. 

Magiars,  Hungarians,  ii.  400. 

Maginy,  town  of  ii,  424. 

Magmsa,  i.  241. 

.Magnonrourt,  village  of  iiL  964. 

Mngondo,  state  of  i.  589. 

Maha,  river  of  i.  477. 

Mahn  Creek,  iL  230. 

Mahabalipuram,  i.  468. 

Mahqfalies,  ii.  141. 

Mahagampattoe,  i.  510. 

Mahalaseda , ii.  126. 

Mahnnady,  i.  435. 

MahaicdU-ganga,  river  of  i.  499. 

Mahe,  i.  41kX 
Maht,  island  of  ii.  136. 

Mahim,  i.  480. 

Mahon,  iii.  863. 

Mahrah,  i.  284. 

Mnhrattas,  i.  481. 

Mahy  River,  i.  447. 

Main  River,  i.  346. 

Maidstone,  iii.  1161. 

Maillebois,  iii.  9? 17. 

Maimatshin,  town  of  L 375. 

Main,  East,  ii.  187. 

Maina,  mountains,  iL  408. 

Maine,  District  of,  ii.  217. 

Maine,  Lower,  iii.  TflCL 
Maine,  Upper,  iii.  Ql-M. 

Maine  arut  lyairt,  iii.  1*23. 

Mainland  of  Shetland , iiL  1282. 

Mainotes,  ii  4)0. 

Maintenon , town  of,  iii.  937. 

Mailra,  ii.  636. 

Maizent,  St.,  iii.  922. 

Majorca,  iii.  827,  603- 
Majitli , island  of  i.  472. 

Makitdshtc,  river  of  ii.  5. 

Mai  anew -unsha,  town  of  ii.  534. 

Makian,  island  of  i.  594. 

Makos,  ii.  287. 

Makosses,  ii.  130. 

Malabar,  i.  494. 

Malacca,  i.  553,  555. 

Malacca,  Straits  of,  i.  559. 

Maladetta,  peak  of  iiL  906. 

Malaga,  iii.  8<>0. 

Malari , village  of  i.  469. 

Malatiah,  i.  240. 

Malava,  mountain  of  iL  410. 

Malayala,  mountains  of  i.  431. 

Malbay,  ii  L 1292. 
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Malcknquauis,  ii.  190. 

Maldenberg,  mountains  of  iL  673. 
Malcotm,  iii.  1947. 

Malden,  fort  and  ton's  of,  ii.  *203. 
Maldives,  i.  519. 

Maldonado,  ii.  310. 

Maleg,  river  of,  ii.  4*2. 

Malegac hes  Maderasses,  ii.  142,  143. 
MaUshtrhes,  iii,  KIP. 

.Valin  Hr  ad,  iii.  121*3. 

Mi dlirolo,  i.  ii*JI. 

MtiUoir,  iii,  1395. 

Milinaison,  iii.  994. 

Maimed  if,  ii.  656. 

Malm*,  iii.  1051. 

Mala,  St.,  iii.  p.‘10. 

M<do,  Sl~,  Gulf  of,  iu.  tzL 
Malpurha , river  of,  i.  4:15. 

Mai- Straw,  or  Moskoestrom,  iii.  1040. 
Malta,  iii.  706. 

Malvern  Hills,  iii.  1150. 

Maltrah,  i.  45*2. 

Malm in,  i.  4*5t 
Mama,  river  of  i.  310. 

Mamekas,  ii.  230l 
Mamrrs,  iii.  93’i. 

Mamora,  town  of,  ii.  62. 

Mainori,  ii.  ‘2  TO. 

M tmp-tor,  ii.  12*. 

Mam-  Tor,  iii.  1 ,M9_ 

Man,  Isle  of  iii.  lilu. 

Mannar,  i.  501,  507. 

Manado,  territory  of,  i.  5~!*. 
Manangara,  river  of,  ii.  138, 
Mannng-Cabo,  kingdom  of.  i.  554. 
Mananzari,  river  of,  iL  13*,  110. 
ManasitftX'arn,  Lake,  i.  431. 

Mancha , La,  iii.  *55, 

Jlnncftaboo,  village  of  i.  537. 

Mnnche,  La,  iii.  1004. 

Manchester,  iii.  12 15. 

•Vajifi,  island  of  i.  (131. 

Man  inns.  ii.  ‘230. 

Mindavie,  i.  4 17. 

Man  fr  u-skoi,  lake  of,  ii.  534. 

Mandingo,  or  Mantling,  iL  7*2. 
Mnnfirdonin,  iii.  *04. 

Mangalore,  i.  40 1. 

Mnngttt  Island,  L 153*7. 

Mangcrlon,  Mount,  iii.  121*4. 

Mungian  Mountains,  i.  306. 
Mangislak,  or  Turcomania,  i.  316,  33*. 
Mai  : mtv,  Hi er  of  ii.  13d.  1 10. 
Mnnhart,  mountains  of,  iii.  721  *. 
Manhattan  Island,  ii.  *210. 

Memhdtn,  or  .^lannhtim,  iii.  6*8. 
Marihuf  i.  3?'. 

Maniana,  district  of,  ii.  69. 

Man  tea,  ii.  1*26. 

Municyala,  village  of,  L 445. 

Manilla, ».  5*6. 

Manilla,  gulf  of,  i.  566. 

Mtmina,  island  of,  i.  506. 

Manxtch,  river  of,  i.  ‘214.  317. 

Mann , river  of,  iii.  1*920. 

Mamin,  river  of,  iii,  76*. 

Manoa,  ii.  313. 

Manrcsa,  iii.  HP. 

Mans,  Lc,  iii.  !*39. 

Manstlar,  Inke  of,  i.  566. 

.Vnnsr’ka  Mountains,  ii.  509,  514. 
Mansjtld,  ii.  565. 

Mansfield,  iii.  1921. 

Mansol,  town  of  ii.  100. 

Mansoorah,  ii.  25. 

Mantrhoo,  i.  377,  378. 

Mantrhooria,  ii.  377. 

Mantes,  iii.  1 * Kt 
Mantiuni,  ii.  401k 


Mantua,  iii.  775. 

Jlxnyisch,  ii.  465. 

Maoona  Island,  i.  633. 

Mapija,  or  Lord  II a ire's  Island,  i.  636. 
Mnjunda,  river  of  ii.  102. 

Mafuinis , or  St  Esprit,  river  of  iL  1*25. 
Ma  /uiritnns,  ii.  267. 

Maracaibo,  ii.  2*4,  263. 

Mara  cates,  ii.  132. 

.lAmirayrr,  mountain  of,  ii.  326. 
Maraga,  i.  390{  ii.  14. 

Mara:,  mountains  of  ii.  56. 

Muranharn,  or  Maranon,  ii.  335. 
Maranhao,  river  of  ii.  32*1. 

Maranon  or  Pari  Hirer,  ii.  275- 
Maranon,  High,  ii.  275. 

.Varans,  iii.  Util. 

.Mantvi,  lake  of,  ii.  4, 5,  133. 

.Varaicah,  i.  489. 

Marazlon,  iii.  1 1 47. 

Marhdla,  iii.  M>0. 

.1/trrJ-arg,  ii.  672 ; iii.  749. 

Marcella  Mountains,  ii.  326. 

Maredlin , St.,  iii.  H >6. 

March  Hirer,  iii.  795.  727.  726,  730. 
.Varehangy,  town  of,  iii.  040. 

Marcnmani,  iii.  717. 

Marrh,  ii.  42. 

Mandates,  ii.  205. 

Marrmma,  territory  of  iii.  7*5. 
Maremmes,  town  of  iiL  1*20. 

Martotis , ii.  12. 

.Vardtmo,  island  of  iii.  767,  61*2. 
Mar-pal)  Hirer,  i.  335. 

Margarita,  ii.  2*4, 285,  353. 

• '■  mountain  of  iii.  "■ 

Marguerite,  SI.,  island  of  iii.  6*1,  *!*2. 
Maria  dr  Harden,  .St,  ii.  21*2. 

Maria- Hit  zing,  village  of  iii.  7.35. 

Maria , Santa,  burgh  of  iii.  HI. 

Mai  t TaterL  village  of  HL  730. 

Marian  hlands,  i.  629;  ii.  147. 

.Variana,  town  of,  iii.  >!*•?. 

Marianir  Mountains,  iii.  - '9  i. 

Marie  mix  Mints,  St ^ iii.  ICO. 

Maricbere,  iii,  1071. 

Marir-Galaide,  ii.  351. 

Maritnbmarp,  town  of,  iii.  1067. 
Marunburg,  ii.  5r*k 
Marienburg,  form***  of  iii.  7 03. 
Marienburg,  lake  of  ii.  521. 
Mariinwtrdcr,  ii.  566. 

Mttri agues,  iii.  05*2. 

Marino , San,  iii.  766. 

Maritza,  ii.  31*7. 

Marius  Mount , HL  761. 

Marktrsdorf,  village  of  ii.  606. 

Markhohf  tueubtn,  (own  of  ii.  67G. 
Marks,  lake  of,  ii.  60. 

Marly-lc-Hoy,  iii.  PP1. 

Marina  nde,  iii.  1*13. 

Marmora , ii.  306. 

Marne,  iii.  670,  9*2. 

.Marne,  Upper,  iii.  1**0. 

Marobudvm,  ancient  town  of,  iii.  723. 
Maroni , or  Murmcina,  ii.  330. 
Maroolztts,  ii.  126. 

Maras,  town  of  i.  580. 

Marosch,  or  Mnros,  ii.  448. 

.Varos  I’asarhely , ii.  466k 
Marpcsus,  Mount,  ii.  402. 

Marquesas,  i.  637. 

Marr,  iii.  1271. 

Mam i,  monntnin  of  ii.  8-1. 

Marsne,  iii.  l*.V2. 

Marsala , iii.  *12. 

Mortal- Kibir,  fort  of  ii.  61. 

Marseilles,  iii.  *1 U. 

Mnrstxten,  island  of  iL  147. 


.Marti,  iii.  797. 

Martaban,  i.  541. 

Mart  no  ana,  town  of  L 583. 

Marteboen,  lake  of  iii.  I <146- 
Martha,  Santa,  ii.  201). 

Martigny,  burgh  of  iii  73*. 

Martin,  St^  ii.  350. 

Martin,  St.,  town  of  ii.  455. 

Marti nico,  ii.  352. 

Marios,  iiL  657. 

Martyr's  Island,  i.  G29. 

Marurini,  iii.  7 07. 

Mawjols,  iii.  1*01. 

Mancar,  i.  452. 

Mary,  St-,  island  of  iiL  1172. 

Maryana,  ii.  222. 

Masafuero,  ii.  307. 

Masangano,  town  of,  ii.  06. 

Masatierra,  island  of  ii.  307. 

Masaya,  volcano  of  ii.  274. 

Mascalat,  city  of,  i.  264. 

Mascara,  province  of,  ti.  60. 

Mascara,  town  of  iL  61. 

Maseartnha  Isles,  ii.  113. 

Mnshow,  town  of  iL  122. 

Mask , L>ugh,  iii.  1296. 

Mask  at t town,  i.  276,  264. 

,\lassa,  iii.  7*5. 

Massachusetts , ii.  216. 

Massachusetts  Hay,  ii.  218. 

Massapa,  ii.  129. 

Masseraux,  iii.  1>70. 

Massi , ii.  134. 

Masuah , ii.  49. 

Mosul  i not  am,  i.  476. 

Matamba,  country  of  ii.  101,  104. 
Matanzas,  town  of,  ii.  347. 

Matapan , Cape,  ii.  396. 

Malaram,  kiiurdom  of,  L 575. 

Matiu-o,  iii.  *50. 

Mat  aria  Harbour,  i.  634. 

Matdottes,  island*  of.  i.  629. 

.Mat embus,  or  Hake-Hake,  ii.  109. 

Mat  era,  iii.  *05. 

Matharyeh  Islands,  ii.  13,  25. 

.Mathura,  i.  455. 

Mali,  the  ancient  Mathis,  river  of  ii.  41C. 
Mutjapings,  ii.  125k 
Maine,  district  of  i.  261. 

Matra,  mountains  of  ii.  446. 

Matsan,  or  Mathan,  city  of  ii. 
Matsaroguas,  iL  125. 

Matsumai,  i.  365. 

Matsutnai,  strait  of  L 384. 

Matsumai,  or  Jtsso,  Isle  of, ».  384. 
Matteeveyiai,  ii.  126. 

Maito - Grosso,  ii.  337. 

Motto-  Grosso,  river  of  ii.  33-1. 

Malura,  i.  509. 

Mat ura,  province  of  i.  509,  510. 

Matzige,  or  Matza.  town  of  L 387. 
Maubever,  iii.  1014. 

Maule , ii.  .‘107. 

Mauleon,  iii.  909. 

.Vawrioe,  iii.  947. 

Maurice,  St.,  ii.  2115 ; iii.  759. 

Maun , iii.  !*17. 

Mauzl,  iii.  992. 

Mturtrlnahr,  i.  342. 

Mayrncc,  ii.  594,  673,  674. 

May  time , iii.  679,  931- 
May-kian,  river  of.  i.  420. 

Maun,  town  of  i.  302. 

Maynas,  ii.  292,  21*3. 

Mayo,  iL  151. 

Mayomha , kingilorn  of,  ii.  96, 

Mayomba,  boy  of,  ii.  100. 

Mayon,  x oleano  of  i.  585, 

Mayotte , itle  of  ii.  137. 
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Mai/ purrs,  ii.  287. 

Maypures,  cataract  of,  ii.  277. 

Afazanderan , i.  292,30L 
Alazagan,  ii.  62. 

Alazzara,  iii.  812. 

Mr  ad  in,  town  of,  ii.  457 
Meander , river  of  i.  236. 

Aleas,  river  of,  ii.  80. 

Mtaux.  iii.  983. 

Mecca,  i.  281. 

Mr  chi  in,  or  Alalints,  iii.  10?  1. 

Alechoacan,  ancient  kingdom  of,  ii.  5268. 
Akehtschof  district  of,  ii.  536. 

Mecklenburg,  ii.  l>I5w 

Alecklcnburg-Stretilz,  great  duchy  of,  ii.  <?36, 
637. 

•Vtcoi,  ii.  261. 

Mtdt,  river  of,  iii.  1 1 ?0. 

Me  den.  river  of.  iii.  1230. 

Medenblik,  iii.  1099, 

Medina , i.  281. 

Medina  Sidonia,  iii.  c39. 

Mtdineh,  or  Medinet-el- Faioom,  ii.  28. 
Medintl  ii.  90l 
Mediterranean,  ii.  18,  361. 

. Medling , iii.  73.1. 

Mtdrashtn i,  town  of  ii.  61. 

Aledurisk,  town  of,  ii.  465. 

Aftenas,  i.  452. 

Megalo-Chori,  i.  242, 

Alegaris,  imm  of  ii.  35*0. 

Alcga-Spdton,  ii.  401*. 

Alegna,  i.  435, 4tJtL 
.Mr hal l cl,  ii.  25. 

. Mthindry , river  of,  i.  447. 

Aft  A vs,  iii.  1*43, 

Mr  i- Fong,  river  of,  i.  535. 

Meiling,  mountain  of  i.  5B*8. 

Alcinam,  or  Siamese  ,\'ile,  i.  551. 

Mcinungcn , ii.  667, 668. 

Meisenfuim , ii.  672. 

Ah  i a tur  Mould,  ii.  501,  600. 

Altjrrda,  iL  60. 

Mi k ran,  i.  25*1. 

.Melancholy  ( lulf,  ii.  276. 

Me  lasso,  i.241. 

Melnzzo,  iii.  ?J  4. 

Mdcda,  ii.  4(f4. 

Me  I iUa,  ii.  t& 

Melinda,  ii.  132. 

AUUavi,  ii.  28. 

AMte,  iii.  922. 

Airily  Lend  an,  ii.  82. 

Melrost,  iii.  12.15. 

Melville  Island,  ii.  188,  1!K),  11*1. 

Mel  an,  iii.  Q89. 

Memel,  ii.  ,583. 

Mtminingtn,  iii.  704. 

.Memphis,  ii.  7,  27. 

.Mena i,  Straits  of  iii.  1 1 h >,  1217. 
Menangkaboo,  i.  570. 

Mendc , iii.  5*01. 

Mendis , ii.  25. 

Mr  nd ip  Hills,  iii.  1 156,  1175. 

Mtndturi,  hike,  ii.  326. 

.Mendoza,  ii.  308. 

Alendrah,  province  of  ii.  58- 
Menthould , SI ^ iii.  5*84. 

Alenomine  Hirer,  ii.  228. 

Ale  nominis,  ii.  228. 

Mmoofith,  province  of  ii.  25. 

Alenzaleh,  ii.  10,  13, 23. 

Meppd , iii.  105*6. 

Meipiinez , ii.  <12. 

Alerakash,  town  of  ii.  62. 

Aleraschc , or  Marasch,  i.  240. 

MtrUslc,  town  of  iii.  1087. 

.Mercia,  Saxon  kingdom  of  iii.  1 1 11*. 

Atrrdi «,  L 251. 
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Aftrgui,  l 541. 

Mergui , irrhipdago , i.  5-11,  M2. 

Merida , ii.  272,  2?5 ; iii.  828.  856. 

Merida,  Sierra  JYcvada  de,  ii.  277. 
.Merioneth,  uL  1146,  1236. 

Merof,  oily  of  ii.  7. 

Merof,  country  of  iL  30,  41. 

Memo,  mountains  of,  i.  429. 
Meroo-al-fbood,  town  of  i.  306. 
Meroo-Shajean,  town  of,  i.  306. 

.Merrimack,  ii.  213. 

.Mersc,  iii.  12.16. 

Merseburg,  ii.  618,  621. 

Mersey,  iii,  1 1 16.  1154.  1212. 

Merthyr  7 \fdvil,  Ui.  12.fr*. 

Alesen,  i.  .'JIG. 

Mcseritz , ii.  588. 

.Meshed,  i.  306. 

.Meshed  . Hi,  i.  251. 

Me  shirk,  town  of  ii.  29. 

McsojM/tnmia,  i.  247,  251,  252. 

Mcssila,  town  of  ii.  61. 

.Messina,  iii.  808. 

Messina , Strait  of,  iii.  805*. 

Mestizo,  ii.  263. 

Mestizoes,  ii.  .*103. 

.Mrs urate,  or  AltznUa,  town  of  ii.  59. 
Mesuril , village  of  iL  129. 

Mile  tin  Island,  i.  242. 

Meteora,  ii.  408. 

Mettlach , village  of,  iL  658. 

Mete,  iii.  L*74. 

.Meu,  river  of  iii.  880. 

Mtudon,  iii.  i*5~*l. 

Meutan,  iii.  5 *5 *3. 

Mem , iii.  5*.J9. 

Meurs,  ii.  652. 

Meurthe,  iii.  1*2-8. 

Meuse , iii.  1*73. 

Meuse,  river  of  ii.  500  ; iii.  880,  1080.  K*J3. 
Mexico , or  ,\>u»  Spain,  ii.  247. 

Mexico,  ii.  2*2*. 

Mexico,  Gulf  of,  ii.  285. 

Mexico,  lakes  of  the  valley  of  ii.  252. 
Mexico,  JVh*,iL  266. 

Meridian,  lake  of,  ii.  252. 

Mcyersdorf  mountains  of  iii.  725*. 

Mry-kon,  river  of  i.  550. 

Mezen,  river  of  ii.  41*8. 

Mezen,  town  of,  ii.  500. 

Mezitres,  iii.  9-0, 

Mczzoto,  ii.  413. 

Miaco,  town  of,  i.  389. 

.Michael,  Island  of,  i.  631?. 

Michael,  hoy  of  iii.  1 147. 

Michailoecka,  ii.  536. 

Mirhtl  de  Montaigne,  town  of,  iii.  918. 
Michigan  Territory,  ii.  226. 

.Michigan.  Lake,  ii.  191*. 

Miami,  island  of  Li.  411, 

Middle  States,  ii.  217. 

.Middleburg,  or  Kooa  Island,  i.  632 
MiddUbvrg , iii.  1 100. 

Middlesex,  iii.  Il8l. 

.Mid-  Lothian,  or  Ldinburghshirt,  iii.  1218. 
Midnapoor,  i.  464. 

Midouzc,  river  of,  iii.  880. 

Miedniki,  town  of,  ii.  548. 

Miguel,  St.,  ii.  261*. 

Mihid,  iii.  075. 

Miklos-Var,  town  of  iL  466. 

Milan , Duchy  of,  or  Milanese , iii.  770. 
Milhau,  town  of  iii.  916. 

MQcUnhall,  river  of  iii.  1152 
Miletus,  i.  240. 

Milford  Haven,  iii.  1147,1239. 

Miliaska , river  of  ii.  424. 

Milin,  mountain  of  i.  408. 

Militsch , ii.  605 


Milo,  ii.  398,  411. 

Milzeburr,  mount  of  ii.  COO. 

Mimasalla,  i.  388. 

Minas  Genus,  ii.  .334. 

Mindanao,  island  of  i.  587. 

Alinden,  ii.  645*. 

Mindoro,  i.  587. 

Alinehead,  iii.  1147. 

.Min err,  lake  of,  i.  512. 

Mingrclin,  i.  226. 

Alin  ho,  iii.  825. 

Minith , ii.  28. 

Mini! art es,  ii.  230 

.Minna  Kantong,  or  People  of  the  Lake,  tL 
228. 


Minorca,  iii.  -26. 

Minsk,  ii.  518,  552. 

.Miotsin,  iii.  1042 
Mirage , ii.  14. 

Mirauiont , river  of  iii.  ■- 

.Miranda  de  t'nrro,  iii.  K57. 
Mirandc,  iii.  914. 

Mini  nd  da,  iii.  781. 

Mir dites,  ii.  416. 

Mirecourt,  iii.  976. 

Mine,  mountains  of,  L 472. 
Afirtpoir,  iii.  908, 

Mimitz , iii.  741. 

Misitra,  ii.  405*. 

Miskcdcz,  ii.  456. 

Misselad,  ii.  5,  9,  79. 
Mississagas,  iL  21)3. 
Mississippi,  ii.  186,  212,  224. 
Alissolonghi,  ii.  409. 

.Missouri,  ii.  181. 

Missouris,  ii.  5230. 

.Missouri  Territory , ii.  226,  227. 
.Mish  lharh,  iiL 


Jlnrihf4B^  iii.  1203. 
Mistkogd.  mountain  of,  iii. 


.Mil-  Gatnar , town  of  ii.  25. 

Miila,  ruins  of  ii.  5272. 

Milrahenoo,  ii.  27. 

Milroiritz,  ii.  463. 

Miila u,  ii.  523. 

Mil  lei-  Gibirge,  or  Central  Mountains,  ii. 

501 ; iii.  7 16. 

Mittcmrald,  in.  GOlk 

Miroal,  or  Mysoal,  island  of  L 51*4. 

Miricca,  mountains  of  ii.  ‘251. 

Mixtecs,  ii.  271. 

Mizenhcad,  iii.  1291. 

Alnasek,  i.  285. 

Moa,  island,  i.  597, 627. 

Mobba,  or  Jiergoo,  country  of  iL  85. 

.Mobile  Hay,  ii.  213. 

Moearanga,  plateau  of,  ii.  4,  110. 
Mwo-moco,  i.  570. 

Modena , iii.  784. 

Alodlyn,  ii.  569. 

Moelar,  lake  of  ii.  302 ; iiL  104r. 

Afoelk,  hurgh  of,  iiL  736. 

Mo*n.  iii.  1071. 

Morris,  or  Burkct-el-karoon,  lake  of  ii.  12, 

28. 


Mottling,  town  of  iii.  7 IiL 
Mocz , canal  of  ii.  525. 

Magadan,  iL  62. 

Magilc ie,  town  of  ii.  540. 

Alogistan,  i.  1305. 

M uguer,  town  of  iii.  858. 
Moguldshar , mountain  of,  i.  334. 
Mohacz,  ii.  460. 

Aloha  irk  Indians,  ii.  205. 

Afohmrk  River,  ii.  214. 

Alohilcw,  ii.  548,  552. 

AlohiUa,  or  Alalajr,  island  of  iL  137. 
.M nines,  ties,  river  of  ii.  212. 

Aloissar , iii.  5*15. 
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Aloka,  (own  ofj  i-  280. 

Alokarrah,  mountains  of,  ii.  57. 

Alokattan,  mount  of,  ii.  25. 

Alokscha,  fiver  of,  ii.  535. 

Mola,  ili.  £00. 

MoUaxac , village  of,  ii.  200. 

Moldau,  ii.  5U9  : iii.  715,716,2a 
Mddaria,  ii.  434. 

•Molt tier,  village  ofj  L 510. 

MoUn/juams,  ii.  120. 

Mot stuim , iii.  071. 

Molucca,  or  Spice  Mauds,  i.  568,  501. 
Molucca  Sea,  i.  586. 

Alomantombo,  ii.  251. 

Afontfaloot,  town  of,  ii.  28. 

Monaco,  iii.  781. 

Monchaboo,  town  of,  i.  540. 

Alonchique,  iii.  836. 

Mondova,  ii.  266. 

Afoncorto,  iii.  *37. 

Mondego,  iii.  *25 
Mondonedo,  iii.  £16- 
Afonjht,  isle,  ii.  131. 

Afonghir,  i.  461. 

Mongolia,  i.  IP13,  375. 

Mongols,  i.  .'155,  376. 

Mongols,  Yellow,  or  Shorn.  i.  37 ik 
Mongols,  Katkas  or  Black , i.  375. 
Alongondo,  territory  of,  i.  589. 

Afonjous,  ii.  129. 

Monk*  H car  mouth,  town  of,  iii.  1200. 
Monmouth,  iii.  1232.  I23LL 
Aloninouth  Coast,  iit.  1147. 

Mono-Emugi,  or  .Vou-AIm^i,  ii.  134. 
Atonomoiapa , ii.  121,  128. 

Mo  ns,  iiL  ULrii. 

Montagna,  cominonlv  called  Aloudania,  i. 

2tt*. 

Atontargis,  iiL  939. 

Monlataire,  town  of*  iii.  'JiiL 
Aloithtuban,  iii.  915. 

Afontbard,  iii.  961. 

MontLtlliard,  iii.  9t  1!>. 

M > \t-Blanr,  iii.  752,  761,  gUL 
•Mo  at brison,  iii. *.>■>. 

Montcenis , iii.  9ii0. 

Mont- Dauphin,  iii.  89.'. 

Mont  dc  Alarsan , iii.  Oil. 

Montdidicr , iii.  1011. 

Mont  Dor,  iiL  948. 

Monte  Jtrgenlaro,  ii.  305. 

Monte  Crtsto  hit,  iii.  768. 

•Montelimart,  iii.  *95. 

Montenegro,  ii.  422. 

Afotdc-.Yuovo,  iii.  765. 

Montequese,  ii.  101. 

Monlervau-fout-  Yonne,  iii.  900. 

Monterey , ii.  206. 

Monte  Santo,  district  of,  iii.  746. 

Monte  Video,  ii.  310. 

Alont-Ferrand,  iii.  950. 

Montfvrt  P.dmaury,  iii.  990. 
M<jn{fort'Sur-Meu,  town  of,  iii.  9: ML 
Montgomery,  iii.  1235.  1239. 

Afrmtilla,  iii.  *57. 

A ford -Jean,  iii.  928. 

Alordlucon , iii.  911 

AfontlurJ,  iii, ! *51 L 

Monhnedy,  iii.  975. 

Mont mf rail,  iii.  983. 

Afonl-nortna,  ii.  200. 

.Moidmonllon,  iii.  ?*26 

Montpellier,  iii.  :*f*3. 

Montrtal,  ii.  202. 

Montreal,  mountain  of,  ii.  202. 

Monlrtnle,  or  Aforrtal*,  town  of,  iii.  Pl‘2. 
Montrefais,  village  of,  iii.  025. 

Montreuit,  iii.  1011. 

Montrose,  iii.  1273 


A font  St.  Jean,  iii.  1067. 

Montserrat , ii.  351. 

Afontzee,  town  of,  iii.  736. 

•Monza,  iii.  774. 

Afooa,  district  ofj  L 632. 

Atookden , lown  of,  L 376. 

A fool  tan,  or  Aloultcm,  i.  331. 

Afooltan,  i.  445. 

•Moon,  mountains  of  the,  iL  4,  64. 
Afoonakoa,  mountain,  i.  638. 

Afoorfoot , hill  ofj  iii.  1212,  1257. 

Mooroo,  town  of,  i.  389. 

Afoors,  manners  ofj  ii,  65. 

Afoorshdabait,  i.  464. 

Moorzook,  town  of,  ii.  58. 

Afootae  Aloola,  river  of,  L 482. 

Afo'jui  Indians,  ii.  267. 

Aforaca,  river  of,  ii.  416. 

Aforadabad,  i.  457. 

Atoraites , ii.  409. 

.Moral,  iii.  753,  758. 

Morava,  or  the  March,  ii.  426. 

Mora ria,  iii.  725. 

Morava,  ii.  397,  51*3. 

Aforbeia,  or  Omrnirabie,  river  of,  ii.  62. 
Alorbihan , bay  of,  iii.  881. 

Afurt/ihan , iii.  926. 

Aforduates,  or  Alordcines,  ii.  382. 

Aforca,  ii.  409. 

Afore  no,  Sierra,  iii.  823.  857. 

Mortz , town  of,  iii.  I *>8. 

Alorfil,  island  of,  ii.  72. 

Montes,  ii.  758. 

Aforlaix,  iiL  928. 

•Morocco,  ii.  61,  62,  61. 

•Morpeth,  iii.  1208. 

Alorro  Esctilrado,  ii.  326. 

Mors,  iii.  1062. 

Alorshansk,  town  of,  ii.  535. 

Mortagne.  iiL  1003. 

Afortain,  iii.  1004. 

.Mart ay,  island  of,  i.  504. 

•Morter,  island  of,  ii.  463. 

Atoning,  district  of,  i.  471. 

.Moscow,  ii.  531. 

Afosdok , ii.  487. 

Afosdok,  town,  i.  2128. 

•Most  gucifos,  ii.  132.  • 

AfostUc,  ii.  593 ; iii.  880,  973.  974. 
Afostn,  village  of,  ii.ljol. 

Aloshaisk,  town  of,  ii,  533. 

Afo-sins,  or  .iinoos,  i.  385. 

Mosken  Moskenoesoe,  island  of,  iii.  IQ46. 
Moskwa,  river  ofj  ii.  532. 

At  os']  uito  -Sambas,  ii.  274. 

Af'isyuito  Shore,  iL  273. 

•Moss,  iii.  1045. 

A 1 assart  .Mountain,  I.  215. 

Af onset  Bay,  ii.  117. 

Afostar,  ii.  423. 

Afostagan,  ii.  61. 

Afosui,  i.  1 12. 

Motilmus,  ii.  292. 

Afolir,  island  ofj  i.  594. 

Afotrii,  iii.  801- 
Afoulins,  iii.  940. 

Afountaineers,  (of  N.  America,)  ii.  190. 

A fount  Blanc , ii.  363. 

A fount  Kgmont,  i.  616. 

A fount  Gardner,  i.  G10. 

•Mount morris*  Inlet,  ii.  194. 

Alount  Italeigh  Island , ii.  190. 

•Vo h iif  Scrrat , iii.  8-11*. 

Alount  York,  i.  600. 

Afourg-.dub,  ancient  Pasargadac,  i.  304* 
Alourne  .Mountains,  iii.  1291. 

A f milks  of  the  .We,  ii.  10. 

Afouzangnye,  city  of,  ii.  142. 

Mover,  i.  618. 


•Motcet  Island,  i.  63 8. 

Moron,  province  of,  ii.  300. 

.Mozambique,  ii.  103,  121,  128,  129. 
•Mozauree,  i.  331. 

Alstislaict , ii.  552. 

Afuchawiec,  river  of,  ii.  552. 

Alucttanpoor,  i.  470. 

Afuggel,  lake  ofj  ii.  607. 

AlufJberg,  ii.  658. 

.Muhl rase,  town  and  canal  of,  ii.  609. 
Afuilrea,  Mount,  iii.  1294. 

Afukhuruzis,  ii.  125. 

Afulallocs , ii.  263. 

Mulda,  ii.  590. 

Afulgetrelenna  Bock,  i.  509. 

Alulgrave  Islands , L 631. 

Alulhausen,  iii.  970. 

•Mull,  iii.  1244. 

Afullenbaeh,  town  of,  ii.  465. 

Afulligaum,  town  of,  i.  478. 

Midlot  a,  or  .Malta,  river,  iL  60. 

Alulroy  Bay,  iii.  1293. 

.Multnomah  River,  ii.  183. 

Alundcla,  fortress,  i.  475. 

Afunden,  ii.  646 
•Munich,  iii.  <>L*8. 

Af unipoor,  L 473. 

Afunkatsch,  ii.  456,  467. 

Afunna-Afeggi,  hill  ofj  it.  521. 

Munnapoora,  i.  539. 

•Munster,  ii.  649  ; iii.  970. 1311. 

Afuonio,  river  of,  ii.  502  ; iii.  1047. 

Afur,  or  Afuhr,  ii.  449 ; iii.  741. 

•Murad , river,  L 247. 

•Marat,  iii.  917. 

•Murcia,  iii.  8iEL 
Afuret,  iii.  1*00. 

•Murom,  ii.  533. 

•Murray  Frith,  iii.  1245. 

Afurulongs , ii.  125. 

•Murundava,  river  ofj  ii.  138,  1 11. 

Afuska,  or  Afuskau,  town  ofj  ii.  GOG. 

A f us -Fag,  or  Snowy  . Mountains , i.  420. 
Afutzig,  iiL  971. 

Muzimbes.  ii.  129. 

Aluzo,  ii.  288. 

AfuzziJJrrabad,  i.  445. 

Afyrcnnus,  pyramid  of,  or  Pyropaecylor, 
ii.  11. 

Afymunsingh,  district  of,  i.  406 
Aft/nnuic,  iii.  1232. 

Afysia,  i.  244. 

•Mysore,  i.  491. 

Aiytitene,  or  Afetclin,  i.  242. 

Ancheti , town  of,  i.  225. 


N. 

•Yaarden.  awl  or  Inke  of,  iiL  1093. 
•Yab,  or  .Yanb,  iii.  692. 

•Yakttjoa  Indians , iL  267. 
.Yabtous,  j.  203L 
•Yagadeh,  ii.  35. 

•Vagailrrs,  ii.  184. 

.Yagari,  kingdom  of,  i.  422. 
•Yaggrer,  fort  of,  L 471. 

•Yagpoor,  i.  475. 

•Yagyag,  mine  ofj  ii.  451. 

.Yngy  lianyn , ii.  452. 
•Yagy-Karoly,  ii.  456. 
JYitfry-Karrrs,  iL  458. 

•Yngy- Farad,  town  of,  ii.  457. 
.Yanan,  i.  468. 

•Yahr  tl  Kcbir,  i.  257. 

.Vain,  ii.  190. 

•Yaim,  iiL  1284. 
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Nakshi- Roostam,  i.  304. 

Ndo/s,  ii.  74. 

Nanuujua,  ii.  Ill,  128. 

AumAia,  village  of,  ii.  71. 

.VamZioo,  i.  3H&. 

ATwiera,  mountain*  of,  ii.  42. 

A “amstn,  river  of,  iii.  1011. 
Namslau,  ii.  604. 

Namur,  iii.  1087. 

AVmry,  iii.  979. 

Nangasaki,  i.  388,  380. 

JVfawnjt,  i.  405. 

Nanphi,  island  of,  ii.  411. 

Aatwcud  Indiana,  ii.  184. 
Nnn-tchang-fou,  i.  408. 

A 'antes,  iii.  lr>5, 
mYaniun,  iii.  959. 

Nantwich,  or  Nampt melt,  iii.  1218. 
A rtoo u,  town  of,  i.  .‘175. 

Napafao,  town  of,  L 305. 
\aphlhonia,  i.  338. 

Air pita,  iii.  MAI. 

Air po,  ii.  275, 

All poll  di  Malvoaia,  ii,  400. 

Napoli  di  Romania,  ii.  400. 
Narbonnaise,  province  olj  iii.  870. 
AarAonne,  iii. ! K)t i. 
jYarboroitffh,  island,  ii.  2J82. 

A*area,  kingdom  olj  ii.  134. 

.Yamr,  ii.  503. 

.Venn,  river  of,  i.  335. 

.Vanin,  iii.  091. 

Naroica,  ii.  510,  521. 

Narragansets,  ii.  220. 

Narva,  ii.  510. 

Nart/m,  district  of,  i.  350. 

Nassa  u,  ii.  679. 

■.VtfOMK,  or  Poggee  Islands,  i.  572. 
Natakun,  village  of,  IL  71. 

Natal  (W,  ii.  121. 

.Yatki,  trilic  of,  i.  378. 

.Yu l run,  mountain  aud  valley  of,  ii. 
Nattore,  i.  4t»5. 

Nut  d pares,  i.  458. 

Nauntburg,  ii.  018. 

Nat  art  no,  ii.  400. 

Navarra,  iii.  844. 

A*u mere,  A etc,  ii.  2<i7. 

Navigator's  Islands,  i.  0314 
A'are/in  Meadow,  ii.  593L 
.Wiry-boanl  Inlet , L 100. 

.Yaxos,  ii.  411. 

Airy,  iii.  900. 

Nazareth,  j.  263L 
Alter,  iii.  1 1 19. 

.W,  river  of,  iii.  880. 

•Yengh-  Liagh,  iii.  1205. 

Neath,  iii.  12:18. 

.Yeckar,  valley  of,  ii.  502. 

A eckar,  ii.  503;  iii.  Orl*  1 hL 
Nec/airc,  Si..  I mrt?ii  of,  iii.  0 10. 
Nedjed,  i.  280,  282. 

.Yftjcran,  domain  olj  i.  285. 
Nrdoborsehrlz,  liilb*  of,  ii.  538. 

A* ••dies,  iii.  1 180. 

Nel-ganga,  river  of,  i.  500. 
.Vcmiucu,  ii.  310. 

Negaputam,  i.  488. 

Neghna,  river  of,  ii.  532, 
Ngrtptlist,  iii.  015. 

AVgro,  llio,  ii.  276. 

AVgro,  river,  ii.  314. 

A fcgroea,  ii.  263. 

Negropont,  or  Egrijso,  ii.  411. 
JYegumbo,  village  of,  i.  508. 

NtUo re,  district  of,  i.  486. 

Nelson,  (of  Canada,)  ii.  202. 
Nelson's  River , ii.  186,  188. 

.Yr melts,  iiL  705. 
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Nemrt-  Gjfnla,  town  of,  ii.  457. 

A rmouw,  iii.  iidi. 

Arn,  iii.  1190,  1221.  122L 
Neo-Planta,  town  of,  ii.  450. 

Yepaul , i.  307,  4 Of*,  470. 

.Ytphin  Mount , iii.  1204. 

AVrac,  iiL  013. 

Nerbuddah,  i.  428,  435. 

Arm  lea  Rains,  iii.  0 1 1. 

.Yerichinak,  i.  344,  361. 

.Vtia,  i.  30*3. 

AmAi'ji,  i.  252. 

Arirfttn,  ii.  540. 

.Vr«,  iii.  12-2, 

A'mi,  ImcIx , iii.  1 2-2. 

Netherlands,  iii.  1078. 

Nenburg,  iiL  701. 

. Yeuchatel , ii.  648*  650, 660 ; iiL  759. 
Ncudorf,  or  Iglo , ii.  455. 

AVtt/’-CAaftau,  iii.  076. 

Nnfchatet,  Lake  of,  ii.  362. 

Neujfen,  mountain  of,  iii.  681. 

AVu-  Getting,  iii.  <_«!_ ► I. 

.Ye use,  ii.  213. 

.Ye us ir itr l,  ii.  460. 

.Yeusiedrl,  lake  of,  ii.  147. 

.Yeuss,  ii.  052. 

.Ye ust ad f,  Hirnerisch,  iii.  735. 

.Wustudl,  iii.  740. 

AVi ucied,  ii.  656. 

•VVro,  ii.  517. 

.Yevadn,  or  Sierra  Nt  cadet,  iii.  823. 

A>r era,  iii.  040. 

AVrir,  or  JYievia,  ii.  351. 

AVrc  .drad,  town  olj  iL  457. 

A >wetrk,  iii.  1221. 

AVtr  Brandenburg,  ii.  (517. 

AVir  Ilrisark,  town  of,  iii.  070. 

AVirAi/rgA,  iii.  1275. 

Newbury,  iii.  1 1 M >■ 

AVtrAt tn/port,  ii.  218. 

,\>u'cas'tlc,  town  of,  L 600,  601. 

Newcastle- upon- Tyne,  iii.  12u7. 

.Xiwcaslle,  or  .YewcaaUt-undtr-IAnt,  iiL  1220. 
AVir  Cornwall,  ii.  182,  183. 

A ‘or  England,  ii.  21 7. 

Newfoundland,  ii.  207, 

A*or  Hanover,  ii.  182,  183. 

.Yew-  Haven,  iL  218. 

Newdand,  mountain  of,  ii.  111. 

Newmarket,  iii.  1 10-1.  1106. 

A*or  Norfolk,  ii.  182. 

Newport,  iii.  1 1 80.  1202. 

Aeir  Ross,  iii.  1-323. 

,\*orry,  iii.  1324. 

New  Sitndec.  town  of,  ii.574. 

New  Santander,  ii.  268. 

A Via  Siberia,  i. 

New  Spain , ii.  316. 

AVtr  South  H ates,  ».  600. 

New  York,  ii.  210. 

AVt*  York,  bay  of,  ii.  213. 

Nri/er,  district  of,  i.  449. 

Ngan-king-fo w,  i.  406. 

Niagara,  ii.  190. 

Niagara,  town  olj  ii . 202. 

Niamtsrh,  town  of,  ii.  435. 

Nlaron,  province  of,  i.  548. 

Natlang,  province  olj  i.  548, 

Niemata,  ii.  408. 

Nicaragua,  ii.  252,  274. 

ATcan'o,  i.  242. 

Nice,  iii.  ZdL. 

Nee,  river  of,  ii.  103. 

Neobar,  i.  544. 

At colas  r/u  Port , iii.  070. 

Nicolas,  SL,  town  olj  ii.  455;  iiL  1081. 
Ncolsbunr,  town  of,  iii.  727. 

Ncopoli,  or  Nka?*J:,  ii.  430. 
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Afrona,  i.  242. 

Ncoxja,  iL  271. 

Neborme,  castle  of,  iL  568. 

Nieeolo,  mountains  olj  ii.  72. 

Nelkaniha,  town  of,  i.  470. 

AWn,  it.  549,  563, 8B& 

NieuteveltTs  Gebergte,  mountains  of,  ii.  ] 1 1. 
Nevwveld,  mountains,  ii.  1 10. 

•Vtrcre,  iii-  !»39. 

Afar,  U.  3,  5,  79. 

Ngritia,  iL  70. 

Nkiabing,  town  of,  iii.  1071- 
Nkita,  town  of,  ii.  482. 

Nkkum,  mountain  of,  i.  285. 

Nkulaicf  iL  479. 

NUe,  ii.  3,  5,  9. 

Nmeguen,  iii.  1007. 

AWi,  iii.  ix/J. 

Nimkar,  i.  458. 

Nmrod,  tower  of,  i.  254. 

Nngoota,  town  of,  i.  378. 

Noil,  iii.  922. 

Nphatts,  mountain,  i.  217,  250. 

AwAon,  i.  .'187. 

Nrgua,  ii.  286. 

Nsehnei-Nriamk,  town  of,  ii.  497. 
Nselmti-wYorgorud,  ii.  -VM. 

Nshaboor,  i.  1KMJ. 

Nshni-  Ka mtefuUsk,  capital  olj  » 363. 

Aliria,  ii.  427. 

Nssum-Fiord,  iiL  1062. 

Nth,  iii.  125-3. 

NUhsdale,  iii.  1253. 

Nvelle,  river  olj  iiL  881. 

Nvellea,  iii.  1087. 

Noakote , volley  of,  i.  470. 

Nonna ma,  Rio,  ii.  291. 

Nod,  land  of,  i.  300. 

Nrrrdlingen,  town  olj  iii.  703. 

NeutHf  or  Ilistritz,  town  olj  ii.  465. 

.\bgal,  i t 583. 

Nogent  le  Rui,  iiL  980. 

.\bgeni  le  7?olrou,  iii.  !<j7. 

Nogent  sur  Seine,  iii.  982. 

Noireau,  river  of,  iiL  8-0. 

Notrmouiier,  islnml  and  town  of,  iii.  921. 
.Xbirmmiticra,  isle  of,  iii,  881. 

,\ Ilian,  town  oi;  i.  419. 

A Way,  iii.  OtXi. 

Aon,  river  olj  ii.  80. 

Aftm/ron,  iii.  918. 

Nookian,  river  of,  i.  120. 

Nmrpoor,  town  of,  i.  145. 

Nooaa  Lnoot , inland  of,  i.  596. 

Nnoiku,  ({nadra,  or  Vancouver  Island,  iL 
182,  183. 

Nooika  Sound , ii.  182. 

Nurd  hausen,  ii.  620. 

Nordstrand,  iiL  1072. 

A ore*  iii.  12*95. 

Norfolk,  iii.  1 100. 

Norfolk -Coast,  iii.  1150. 

Norfolk  Island,  i.  619. 

Norfolk,  New,  L 606. 

Aorict,  or  Noririans,  iii.  730,  741- 
Aorman  Com/uest,  iii.  1121. 

Nomnalm,  town  olj  tit.  1052* 

North,  department  olj  iii.  1013. 

North,  or  German  Sea,  ii.  3*30. 

AorlA  Cape,  ii-195- 
Northampton,  iii.  1222. 

North  Berwick  Law,  iii.  1256. 

North,  Cape,  ii.  363,  503 ; iii.  1044,  1046. 
North  main  Island,  ii.  190. 

Northumberland,  iii.  1206. 

Northumberland  Coast,  iii.  1151. 

North- treat  T*  rritory,  ii.  227. 

A otway,  iii.  l(tk>,  1039. 

Nbrwegum  Archipelago,  iiL  1046. 
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.Yossi-B*,  lake*  of,  ii.  138. 

.Yotre-Dame.  dt  la  Holme,  iii.  fil£. 

Notre -Dame  dt  Liesse,  iii.  9b8. 

.Yottaicays,  ii.  229. 

Nottingham,  Ui.  1220. 

Aouriori,  iii.  987. 

Nova- Benia,  town  of,  ii.  427. 

. Vorara , iii.  770. 

A'bra  Scotia,  ii.  206. 

.Nora  Ztmbla,  i.  315. 

.Yovcmiaslo,  town  of,  ii.  5lfl. 

Novgorod,  or  .Yovogurod,  ii.529. 
Novgorod,  or  Ntogorod-  Ecliki,  ii.  491. 
Norgorod-Seversk,  ii.  540. 

Aon,  ii.  424. 

.Yvei- Bazar,  ii.  42<»- 
Ao coi-Tihtrkask,  town  of,  ii.  485. 

Nouon,  iii.  9*.  *2. 

A4<oia,  ii.  Jfi*. 

■Vufrta,  Egyptian,  ii.  40. 

Nubia,  Turkish , ii.  40. 

.Yubian  Desert,  ii.  35*- 
Nuddta,  i.  4'>1. 

Anew*  Caccrts , city  of,  i.  586. 

.Yutva  Segovia,  city  of,  i.  586. 

AW.  or  NUils,  iii.  960. 

A uriia,  i.251. 

Xuw-Tristao,  or  Afrtunar,  river  of,  ii.  74. 
.Yurtmltrg,  iii.  702. 

Nuyt's  Lind.  i.  Oft*. 

Atyir,  isle  of,  i.  572. 

A ukaping,  iii.  1 < >53. 

.Yyland,  ii.  512. 

Npnphaum,  ii.  415. 

A yon,  iii.  7.~»r. 

A \ons,  town  of.  iii.  85*3. 

.Yum,  i.  306, 

.\p»lot,  ii.  51 1 . 

A y stad,  ii.  513. 


o 

Oakham,  in.  1222. 

Oakhangtr-metr , lake  of,  iii.  1131. 

OtUts,  ii.  32. 

Oasis,  Eastern , ii.  34. 

Oasis,  Great,  ii.  31. 

Oasis.  Little , ii.  31. 

Oasis,  Western,  ii.  33. 

Oaxaca,  mountain,  ii.  251. 

Ubdoria,  country  of,  i.  358  ; ii.  500. 

Obtmay,  iii.  '.'71 . 

ObersUm,  iL  C40. 

Obtr- It  interthur.  x illagr  of.  iii.  756- 
Obi,  i.  316, 363. 

Obra,  ii.  587. 

Obrach,  district  of,  ii.  425. 

Obrziko,  town  of  ii.  588. 

Obstchei-Sirl,  mountains  of,  ii.  41*2. 

Oby,  or  Ouby,  i.  51*4. 

Occa,  town  of,  ii.  533. 

Ocea,  town  of  ii.  59. 

Oceantca,  i.  556. 

O cha.  Mount,  ii.  40-3. 

Ochxtls,  iii.  12l‘l. 

Oehrida,  Lake,  ii.  397,  1 16. 

Ochstnkopf,  mount  of,  iii.  693. 

Oczacof,  n.  479. 

Oddi,  river  of,  ii.  80. 

Oden- Pah,  citadel  of,  ii.  525. 

OJtnstt,  iii.  1071. 

Odf.isrt  Eiord,  iii.  10<r2. 

Ohntrald,  volcanic  hills  of,  ii.  592 ; iii.  086. 
O try,  ii.  587,  594. 

Odessa,  ii.  479. 

Odnfpoor.  L 451,  452- 
Odor.  ri\  or  of,  iii.  k-u. 


Odou-ara,  town  of,  i.  389. 

Oedenburg,  iL  416. 

Oeiras.  iii.  KI7. 

Otland,  iii.  1018. 

Oris,  ii.  <>05. 

(Erebro,  iii.  1053. 

Oesel,  ii.  523. 

Of,  a town  of  Ana  Minor,  i.  238. 

Ofen,  or  liuda,  town  of,  ii.  454. 

Offenbach,  ii.  674. 

Offenburg,  690. 

Oglio,  iiu  762. 

Ogurtchi • i.  338. 

Ohio,  ii.  212,  226. 

Qhtttroa , i.  <516. 

Ohlau,  ii.  G05 
Ohm,  river  of,  ii.  662, 

Uibo,  ii.  130. 

Oickel,  iii.  1284. 

Oigoors,  and  their  country,  i.  372. 

Oise,  iii.  879,  990, 

Oitz,  lake  of,  i.  387 . 

Qjama,  mountain  of,  i.  385. 

Ojin-gawa,  river  of,  i.  387. 

Oka,  ii.  528. 

Okhotsk,  mountain  of,  L 315. 

Okhotzk,  i.  355, 362. 

Okhotzk,  Sea  of,  i.  355,  377. 

Okiak,  ii.  190. 

Okosaki,  town  of,  i.  389, 

Okosiri  Island , i.  385. 

O Ibni,  ruins  of,  ii.  479. 

Old  Aleppo,  lake  of,  i.  257. 

Old  linage,  village,  iii.  1295. 

Oldenburg,  ii.  <515,  <538,639. 

Qldcsloke,  iii.  1074- 

Old  Opslo,  town  of,  iii.  11115 

Oltknut , i.  346. 

Qltkminsk,  i.  301. 
fjltnek  Hirer,  i.  315,  346. 

} Oleninas,  i.  355. 
j Olensk,  i.  361. 

I Oltron,  iii.  881.  901*. 

| Olicrgues,  iii.  952- 

• ( Hindu,  town  of,  ii.  335. 

? O/i’mua,  iii.  856. 

i OH  ret,  iii.  939. 

{ Olkusz,  town  of,  ii.  564 

i til  in  id  z,  iii.  728. 

Of  one  It,  ii.  501. 

(dipt,  ii.  650. 

Olntora  Hirer,  i.  357. 

Olulorzi,  ii.  5157. 

Olympus,  or  modem  Lae  ha. , ii.  395, 399, 407. 
Olympus,  Mount,  (of  Mysin,)  i.  236. 
Olympus,  .1  fount,  (of  N.  A merica,  J ii.  182. 
Olympus,  Mount,  now  called  Saint  Croix, 
lot  Cyprus,)  i.  243. 

Oma,  island  of,  L 596. 

Omaguas,  ii.  293. 

Oman,  i.  280. 

Omba,  L 598. 

Ombla,  valley  of,  ii.  461. 

Ombos , ruins  of,  ii.  31. 

Ombrone.  iii.  ?8<i. 
j Omo-Trvetl,  ii.  251. 
i O mo,  volcano,  ii.  27  4. 
j Omsk,  i.  4151'. 

I Oitilzassis,  ii.  142. 

• Onega,  ii.  362,  41*8.  517 
j Ontga  River,  ii.  498. 

• Oneida,  ii.  219. 

} Ontidas,  ii.  229. 

| Ongvle,  i.  486. 
j Onon,  river  of  i.  361,  .*175. 

| (hwndaga  Lake,  ii.  219. 
i Onore,  or  Ilonavur,  i.  493. 

| f/nore,  lake  of,  i.  493. 

; Ontano,  Lake,  u.  1!*9. 


Oo adi’ Haifa,  iL  40. 

Ooanlin,  town  of,  i.  378. 

Qoardan,  village  of.  i.  12. 

Ooeh,  town  of,  i.  432,  446- 

Oofoo  Chirna,  or  Oefoo,  island  of  i.  394. 

Ooibat  Hirer,  i.  347. 

Oojein,  i.  453. 

Oolil  Island,  iL  81. 

O omanak,  island  of  ii.  180. 

Oomi,  river  of  L 387. 

Oonalashka,  ii.  ITT*. 

Onr^loon,  vullev,  i.  323. 

Oonnia,  lake  of  i.  21*0. 

Oormia,  town  of.  i.  299. 

Oparo  Island,  i.  636. 

OjHttoic,  ii.  568. 

Ophir,  Mount,  i.  5«>6. 

( Ophthalmia , ii.  14. 

Oporto,  iii.  K17. 

Oppielolo,  town  of  iii.  814. 

Oran,  or  H'arran,  iL  GI. 

Orange,  iii.  895. 

Orange  River,  iL  5,  110,  1 11. 
Oranxtnburg,  ii.  612. 

Oraschul , town  of  in  433. 

Orbe,  ii.  758. 

Orbtlus,  mountain  of  ii.  406 
Orbieux,  river  of  iii.  880. 

Or  chits,  iii.  1015. 

Orchon  River,  i.  346*  375. 

Oreo,  iii.  702. 

Orel , ir.  536. 

Orenburg,  ii.  492- 
Omit,  iii.  846, 

Orfa,  i.  252. 

Orfard,  iii.  1 150. 

Orheu,  town  of  ii.  477. 

Oriel,  river  of.  ii.  538. 

Orihutla , iii.  852. 

Orissa,  i.  476. 

Oristano,  iii.  782. 

Orisiano,  river  of  iii.  768. 

Orizaba,  Mount,  ii.  251. 

Orkney  Islands,  iii.  1287. 

Orkup , ii.  427. 

Orleans , iii.  938. 

Orleans,  A'rtf,  ii.  213, 225. 

Ormttt,  i.  301. 

Ornamented  Mountain  of,  i-  377 . 

Ornans , iii.  1AIL 
Orne.  ui,f&0.  1002. 

Orobii,  iii.  770, 

Oromisas,  ii.  21*2. 

Oronoko,  river  of,  ii.  270. 

Oremtes,  i.  257. 

Oropesa,  ii.  300. 

Orashaza,  ii.  457. 

Orotara,  town  of  ii.  152, 153. 

Oro-Vtsi,  lake  of  ii.  511. 

Orrin,  river  of  iii.  12&-I. 

Orta,  l' ilia  da,  ii.  158. 

Orteles,  mountain  of  iii.  738. 

Orthrz,  iii.  1*01*. 

Orvirto,  iii.  795. 

Orzik,  river  of,  ii.  5<2>. 

Osarca,  i.  389. 

Osage , ii.  220. 

Osage s,  ii.  229. 

Osero,  ii.  4t>3. 

Osima,  island  of,  i.  385. 

Osnabruck,  ii.  4844,  647. 

Osrushna,  province  and  town,  *.  337. 
Ossa  Mount,  ii.  399. 

Ostaschkene,  ii.  531. 

O tie  rut,  iii.  1 085. 

Ostia,  iiL  795. 

Out  inks,  i.  356. 

Gstrobothnia,  plains  of  ii.  513. 

Ortrog.  ii.  541. 
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Oslrogoschk,  it.  537. 

Ostrogoth*,  ii.  382. 

Ostrolcnka,  ii.  509. 

Osiromeza , ii.  407. 

Ostrosky,  mountains  of,  ii.  440. 

Ost-  Vaagen,  island  of,  iii.  1040. 

Osztra , or  lluk-Hcgy,  district  of,  ii.  440. 
Otaha , i.  037. 

Otahcite , i.  tv 44. 

Otranto , or  Terra  <f  Otranto,  iii-  HOI. 
Otrur,  town,  i.  337. 

Ottawa , river  of,  ii.  191). 

Ottcnsen , iii.  1075. 

Otter , peak  of,  ii.  211. 

Oltoes,  ii.  229. 

Othgamits,  or  Rcnards,  ii.  Si*. 
Ottoman , it.  287. 

Ou,  province  of,  i.  422. 

Omit,  i.  458. 

Omit,  or  Ji lyodhya , i.  45?. 

Oudenarde,  iii.  11*84. 

Ourssant,  isle  of,  iii.  881,  928. 

OuUtr. , lake  of,  i.  4337 
Oi tan,  river  of,  ii.  498. 

Oust,  iii.  1152. 

Ouse,  Gnat,  iii.  1152.  Ui*L  m 
Ouse,  Little , iii.  1 1 52,  111AL 
Ouse,  river  of,  ii.  90S. 

Ousmeau,  town  of,  iii.  919. 

Oustiovg-  Wdiki,  town  of,  ii.  499. 
Oustsysolsk,  burgh  of  it  500. 

Ovanao , province  of,  ii.  103. 
Over-FUtkee,  iii.  10*94. 

(Jidda vo,  or  Ewes,  lake  of,  ii.  477. 
Oviedo,  iii.  845. 

Owaihte,  island  of,  i.  038. 

Owal,  or  Falo,  kingdom  of,  ii.  71. 
Oicari,  i.  389. 

Otrasco,  lake,  ii.  219. 

Oxford,  iii.  LLrlL 
Ornam,  iii.  123 J. 

Ones,  i.  310, 319, 323. 

Oyamel , mountain  of,  ii.  251. 

Oyaook,  river  of,  ii.  339. 

Oyotavn,  i.  633. 

( iyonuar , Iturgh  of,  iii.  959. 

Ozarks,  mountains  of,  ii.  211. 

Ozicri,  river  of,  iii.  7li_. 


F. 

Pactolus  River,  i.  23»«. 

Pad  (tug.  i.  570. 

Pa/Ur,  river  of  ii.  019. 

Padtr,  town  of,  i.  423. 

Pivlrrborn,  ii.  049. 

Padua . iii.  7 7 5. 

Pitgakm,  i.  540- 
Pago,  ii.  403. 

Pahang,  kingdom  of,  i.  554. 
Paimbauf,  iii.  920. 

Paimpol,  iii.  929. 

Paimironl,  iii.  9Iilk 
Puinkhandi  District,  u 409. 
Paisley,  iii.  I2l>4. 

Payoncd,  Great,  country  of,  ii.  303. 
Pakralz,  ii.  432. 

Palais,  St ^ iii.  1*20. 

Pxltur,  river  of,  i.  487. 

Pal: aft,  or  Baleash , lake  of  i.  372. 
Palawan  Nr,  i.  587. 

Pal  rati  .Vur,  or  Iialkash,  i.  333. 
Paid  a mo,  parish  of,  it.  513. 
Palembang,  i.  571. 

Patencies,  iii.  847. 

Palermo,  iii.  812. 

Palermo  Gulf,  iii.  81 1. 


Palestine,  i.  202. 

Palet,  village  of,  iii.  925. 

Paley,  Dr.  William,  iii.  1223. 

Paltcs,  lake  of,  iL  418. 

Palisst,  iii.  941. 

PaUacopas , canal  of  i.  248. 

Palma,  ii.  152  ; iii.  803. 

Palmas , Sania-Cruz  de  las,  city  of,  ii.  153. 
Palmerston  Island,  i.  ( EX !. 

Pulmnicken , tract  of  ii.  584. 

Palms,  Isle  of,  ii.  130. 

Palmyra , i.  259. 

Palo,  Cape , iii.  705. 

Palle  Lake,  i.  420. 

Palus-Maotis,  or  Sea  of  .-haph,  ii.  301. 
Posner,  plain  of  i.  370,  423. 

Pamiers , iii.  908. 

Pampa  del  Sacramento , ii.  279,  303. 
Pampntar , Imrbour  of  ii.  285. 

Pamprtuna , or  Pamplona , iii.  845. 

Pnmple mouses,  district  of  ii.  145. 

Pamplico  Sound,  ii.  213. 

Pamphulia,  i.  244. 

Paituuiktys,  ii.  229. 

Panama , ii.  321. 

Panama,  Isthmus  of  ii.  290. 

Panaria , iii.  707,  814. 

Panaro,  river  of  iL  7172. 

Panay  Island,  i.  587. 

Pangetus,  .Mount,  gold  mines  of,  ii.  402,  100. 
Pangarooyoong,  town  of  i.  570. 
Pangerannan,  mountain  of  i.  572. 

Pongs,  province  of  ii.  102. 

Pantany,  i.  496. 

Panicr  Foule,  lake  of  iL  71. 

Pa  nip  td,  i.  457. 

Pannah,  i.  458,  459. 

Panomi,  valley  of  iL  407. 

Panos,  iL  303. 

Pantchmoa,  town  of  ii.  457. 

Panticapaum,  or  the  niodeni  Kertchy,  ii. 
482. 

Ponuco,  ii.  271. 

Panuco , district  of  ii.  209. 

Paoom,  island  of  i.  021. 

Pao-ting-fou,  i.  405. 

Papagayo , valley,  ii.  253. 

Papagayo,  gulf  ii.  274. 
i Papa nt ta,  ii.  271, 

j Paptls , ii.  73. 

Paptn  It  asst r,  ii.  594. 

Paphtugonia,  i.  244. 

Paphos,  now  Bit  (fa,  a town  of  Cyprus,  i.  242. 
Papuk , hill  of,  u.  401. 

Para,  ii.  270,  344. 

Para , Gran , ii.  335. 

Paraguay , ii.  270, 308,  301*,  320. 

Paraiba,  ii.  327. 

Paraiba , province  and  town  of,  ii.  335. 
Paramaribo,  town  of  ii.  341. 

Paramatta,  i.  603. 

Paramithi,  ii.  415. 

Paramo  de  la  Suma  Pat,  iL  278. 

Parana , ii.  275,  270. 

Parana,  cataract  of  ii.  320. 

Parapanema , mountain  of,  ii.  325. 

Partnzo,  iii.  7 40. 

Pan  stnn,  i.  423. 

Partris , ii.  320. 

Partga,  ii.  415. 

Pari,  ii.  275. 

Parima,  ii.  270*,  277. 

Parima,  or  White  River , ii.  277. 

Paris,  iii.  996. 

Panna,  iiL  783. 

Parnassus,  ii.  396,  409. 

Panulla,  district  of  i.  484. 

Paropamisus,  mountains  of,  i.  291,  322. 
Paros,  ii.  4 1 1 . 


Parras , lake,  iL  252. 

Parrot's  Island,  ii.  78. 

Parsecs,  i.  448. 

Parthenay,  iii.  922. 

Pasco , ii.  290. 

Pasco,  silver  mines  of  iL  296. 

Pas  de  Calais,  iii.  1011. 

Past  walk,  ii.  0HL 
Passaman , territory  of  i.  570. 

Passau,  iii.  094.  700. 

Passe,  or  Holy  River,  river  of,  ii.  502. 

Pas  sir.  i.  583. 

Passo  del  .Vorfe,  ii.  200. 

Pasto,  ii.  291. 

Pastrovich,  jiori  of,  ii.  404. 

Patagonia,  or  Land  of  .Magellan,  ii.  315. 
Patani,  kingdom  and  town  of,  i.  554. 

Pale,  city  of  ii.  132. 

Paterne,  St n iii.  1*35. 

Palmas,  ii.  242. 

Patna,  ii.  400,  466. 

Patras,  ii.  409. 

Pat  rut  chick,  town  of  ii.  408. 

Pan,  iii.  909. 

Paulo,  San,  ii.  327, 333. 

Paulista,  ii.  333. 

Paulo,  San , province  of  ii.  3313. 

Paulo,  Sun , river  of  ii.  331. 

Pauloica,  ii.  534. 

Pavia,  iii.  771. 

Pawdinskoe-Knmtn,  mountain  of  i.  343;  it 
492. 

Pawnees,  or  Pants,  ii.  230. 

Paxo,  ii.  412. 

Pay-ho,  river  of  i.  399. 

Payana,  or  Peaceable,  lake  of  ii.  509,  512. 
Pay e me,  town  of,  iii.  7.V1- 
Puz,  La,  ii-  300. 

Pazruaro,  lake  of,  ii.  252,  2(2*. 

Peak,  iii.  1219. 

Peak  ofTtyde,  or  Echcydc,  ii.  152. 

Pearl  Island,  i.  037. 

Pedro  Island,  i.  (129. 

Peeblesshire,  or  Ttctcddalc,  iii.  1205. 
Peebles , iii.  1205. 

Peedet,  Great  and  Little , ii.  213. 

Peel,  uanb  Of  Hi  U'-TO- 
Peene,  ii.  594,  010. 

Pegnitz,  river  of,  iiL  702. 

Pegu,  i.  541. 

Pegu,  river  of  i.  535. 

Peipus,  Lake  of,  ii.  302,  521. 

Peking,  or  Pekin , i.  400,  404. 

Pekin , Gulf  of,  i.  399. 

Ptlasgi,  ii.  3oi. 

Pelegrino,  Mount,  iii.  81 1. 

Ptlnc  Islands , or  Pal aos,  i.  029. 

Peligni,  iii.  797. 

Pel  ion,  .Mount,  ii.  399. 

Pella,  ruins  of,  ii.  408. 

Peloponnesus,  now  .More a,  ii.  40*9. 
Pelusiuni , ii.  10,  25. 

Pelworn,  iii.  1072, 

Pelym,  i.  358. 

Pemba,  ii.  102. 

Pemba  Island , ii.  132. 

Pembroke,  iii.  1235,  1238. 

Pembroke  Coast,  iii.  1147, 

Penas,  gulf  of,  ii.  312. 

Peneus, 'river  of,  ii.  397. 

Peninsula,  or  Deccan,  i.  474. 

Peninsula,  in  Upper  Canada,  ii.  203. 
Pehiscola,  iii.  tiuL 
Pennar,  i.  480. 

Pennarth,  harbour  of,  iii.  1237. 

Pennon-dc-  Velez,  ii.  02. 

Pennsylvania,  ii.  220. 

Penobscot,  ii.  213. 

Penrith,  iiL  1210. 
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Penryhn  Gi rye  Point , iii.  1147. 

Pentclicus , Mount,  ii.  402, 

Pensacola,  ii.  227. 

Ptnlrllaria,  island  of,  iii.  706,  £14. 

Pinllatui  AW/A,  iii.  1244. 

Penttand  Hills,  iii.  1242.  1257. 

Penza,  ii.  534. 

Penzance,  iii.  1 147,  1173. 

Pt  ii  zing,  iii.  7TT 
Pera,  kingdom  of,  i.  554. 

Pera,  town  of,  ii.  405. 

Peruslo,  ii.  4G1. 

Pcrtcop,  ii.  480,  481. 

Peregrino,  valley  of,  ii.  251,  253. 
Pertilatd-Sndeskii,  ii.  533. 

Periastavl , town  of,  ii.  540. 

Ptrtcucs , ii.  200. 

Perirneux,  iii.  918. 

Ptrxui , harbour  of,  ii.  332. 

Pmslera , mount  of,  ii.  305, 

Perltberg , ii.  012. 

Perm , ii.  495,  490. 

Permits , country  of,  ii.  490. 

Permian s,  ii.  497. 

Pernambuco, or  St.  slntonio  do  Recife,  ii.  335. 
Pernau , ii.  523. 

Pcrxtnnc,  iii.  101 1. 

Pc  role,  ii.  271. 

Perpignan,  iii.  907. 

Persagno,  town  of,  ii.  404. 

Perse  polls,  1.291,  302. 

Ptrstrtiult,  ii.  410. 

Persia,  i.  289. 

Persian  Gulf,  i.  277,  278. 

Ptrta uhghur,  district  of,  i.  452. 

Perth,  iii,  1280.  12*1. 

Pent,  ii.  2051 
Perugia,  iii.  795. 

Perugia  Lake , iii.  702. 

Prrura,  i.  493. 

Peruvians , ii.  301. 

Pescara,  iii.  804. 

Pc  i cadores,  i.  031. 

Peshmcer,  i.  323. 

Path,  ii.  454. 

Petcheiu  l 404. 

Peter,  St.,  ii.212,  352. 

Ptlcrboroufth,  iii.  122.3. 

PtUrhtad,  iii.  1275.  , 

Petersburg , island  of  ii.  518. 

Petersburg,  St.,  ii.  517,  518. 

if  lull  Of,  ii.  030, 

Ptlensaradin,  ii.  403. 

Pttorca , golden  mines  of  ii.  307. 

Petrikau,  ii.  508. 

P>  t rnpaulofska  to,  fortress  of,  i.  359. 
Pitropautovsk , village  of  i.  363. 
Petrozavodsk,  ii.  501. 

Petsrhora,  river  of,  ii.  498. 

Pettau,  iii.  742. 

Petrel- Point,  iii.  Hi*. 

Peyeskoli , i.  357. 

PrzenaSj  iii.  *.>04. 

Pforzheim,  town  of,  iii.  6-9. 

Phallaieh,  country  of,  i.  80. 

Phalsburg,  iii.  978. 

PKarteda,  ii.  108 

Phases,  or  Phisan,  river  of,  i.  300. 
Philadelphia,  i.  211 ; ii.  220. 

Philet,  island  of,  ii.  31. 

Philnlrs,  ii.  415. 

Philiptchli,  town  of  ii.  433. 

Phihppevillf,  iii.  1087. 

Philippines,  i.  585. 

PhUxpshurg , ii.  0.-9. 

Phokia,  or  Phocta,  i.  241. 

Phrygia,  i.  244. 

Piembza , iii.  708. 

Picrtra,  ii.  435 


Piauhy,  ii.  335. 

Picada , vale  of,  ii.  332. 

Piceni,  iii.  783. 

Pieenum,  country  of  iii.  783. 

Pirhincha,  ii,  279,  292. 

Pick  mcer,  lake  of  iii.  1154. 

Pico,  island  of,  ii.  158. 

Pico  Ruivo,  mountain  of,  ii.  154. 

Picquet  Mountains,  ii.  112. 

Piets,  iii.  1118.  1240. 

Piclis,  ii.  511. 

Pierre,  St.,  or  St.  Prter , iii.  1 172. 

Pierre- Led t',  town  of  iii.  895. 

Pierry , iii.  **8-1. 

Piestm,  or  Pizdry,  town  of  ii.  568. 

Pieter- Ruth,  mountain  of  ii.  145. 

Pie  re,  village,  iii.  740. 

Pilate , mountain  of  iii.  757. 

Pilromayo,  ii.  276,  310. 

PUiea,  ii.  563. 

PUicz  Mount,  ii.  447. 

Pillau , ii.  583,  585. 

Pilstn,  iii.  722- 
Pimeria,  country  of,  ii.  2G7. 

Pimcria  alia , ii.  251. 

Pina,  river  of  ii.  552. 

Pinarelli,  islands  of  iii.  707. 

Pindar  res,  i.  453. 

Pirn l us , Mount,  ii.  395,  399,  400,  415. 
Ping-ngan,  province  of  i.  380. 

Pinuthrrg,  iii.  107  I. 

Piniia,  iii.  8 17. 

Pinsk,  ii.  552. 

Piomhino,  principality  of  iii.  701. 
Piombino,  town  of  in.  7*8. 

Pirano,  iii.  740. 

Piratininga,  plain  of  ii.  333. 

Pirmassenz,  iii.  7n5. 

Pis,  river  of,  iii.  89:1 
Pisa,  iii.  780. 

Pisania,  iL  71. 

Pistk,  town,  iii.  72:1 
Pishren,  valiev,  i.  J12:l 
Pisietia , i.  244. 

Pi  stain,  iii.  7*7. 

Pisuerga,  iii.  824. 

Pitcairn  Island,  i.  630. 

PitcttUhlcy,  iii.  1*2*1. 

Pitea,  iii.  1050. 

Pithiriers,  iii.  939. 

Pithom,  city  of,  ii.  19. 

Piton  de  Cnrbrt,  mountain,  ii.  352. 

Pitt  Island,  i.  G24. 

Pitt  R'ater,  lake  of,  i.  606. 

Pittsburg,  ii.  221. 

Piura,  ii.  2! >9. 

Pizzo , iii.  *05. 

Placentia , town  of,  iii.  7*1. 

Placentia  Town  and  Ray,  ii.  207. 

Pladda  Islet,  iii.  1278. 

Planchtr  Us  Mines , town  of  iii.  001. 
Plascneia,  iii.  850. 

Plasstnburg,  town  of  iii.  702. 

Plassey,  i.  4 64. 

Plata,  Rio  de  la,  ii.  276. 

Plata,  La,  or  Chu^uisara,  town  of,  ii.  300. 
Plalnnuma,  pass  of,  ii.  395. 

Platani , river  of  iii.  705. 

Platte , river,  ii.  227, 

Ptauen,  ii.  GOG. 

Plelan  le  Grand,  iii.  9.' 10. 

Pleskoir,  lake  of  ii.  530. 

Pletlenberg  Ray,  ii.  112,  117. 

Plinlimmon,  iii.  12:15. 

Plissivitza , mountain  of,  ii.  400. 

Plock,  or  Plotzk,  ii.  569. 

Ploen , iii.  107:1 
Plofrmel,  iii.  9J7. 

Plokenstein , lake  of  iii.  716. 


Plomb  da  Canted,  iii.  947,  „ 

Plombierts,  town,  iii.  922. 

Ploytsli,  town  of,  ii.  433. 

Plymouth,  iii.  1174. 

Plymouth  Sourut,  iii.  1 1 18. 

Po,  iii.  762. 

Po,  valiev  of  iii.  772. 

Podgonn,  ii.  574. 

Podol,  town  of  ii.  5311 
Podolia,  ii.  541. 

Podor,  town  of  ii.  65- 
Podrinna,  district  of  ii.  425. 

Pot,  iii.  1295. 

Penile , mountain  of,  iii.  686. 

Pasteny,  village  of  ii.  455. 

Poganoto,  lake  of,  ii.  533. 

Poglitzex,  district  of  ii.  461. 

Pogost , town  of  ii.  53*1. 

Point  de  Galle,  i.  5011 
Points  a Pitre,  town  of  ii.  351. 

Poissy,  iii.  993. 

Poitiers,  iii.  023. 

Pul,  St.,  Hi.  1012. 

Pula,  town  of,  iii.  746. 

Polachia,  ii.  569. 

Poland,  ii.  562. 

Poland,  Kingdom  of,  ii.  567. 

Pol  de  Leon,  St ^ iii.  029. 

Poles , ii.  566. 

Polesia , ancient  province  of  ii.  552. 

P* dign if , iii.  906. 

Polonktr,  river  of  i.  373. 

Polotzk,  ii.  525,  531. 

Policandro,  island,  ii.  411. 

Policasiro , formerly  P ol er ocas t rum,  iii.  803. 
Polycnndro,  cavo  in,  ii.  399. 

Polynesia,  i.  629. 

Pofzen,  or  Polzin,  ii.  616. 

Pomerania,  ii.  613. 

Pomona,  or  Muinland,  iii.  12*7. 

Pompeii,  or  Pomona,  iii.  802. 

Pompr  iopolos , i.  73~. 

Pondicherry,  i.  487. 

Pons  Ferrntus , iii.  846. 

Pongo  Country,  ii.  78. 

Pongou,  islands,  L 407. 

Ponoi,  river  of  ii.  502. 

Pont  a Mousson,  iii.  070. 

Pont  or,  island  of  i.  508. 

Ponlarlier , iii.  1H48. 

Pont  dt  r.irchc,  iii.  1002. 

Pont  de  Reauvoisin,  town  of  iii.  807. 

Pont  i It  la  Rtaumc,  iii.  898. 

Pont  de  Ce,  iii.  *>24. 

Pont  de  faux,  iii.  959. 

Pont  du  Chateau,  iii.  949. 

Ponte  Corro,  iii.  700- 
Ponl  Gihaud , iii.  951. 

Ponthiamas,  slate  ami  town  of  i.  551. 
Ponliana , river  of,  i.  582. 

Pont  tan  Islands,  iii.  767. 

Pontivy,  or  Bourbon-la - Ville,  iii.  027. 

Pont  l Lrti/ue,  iii.  1007. 

Ponloise,  iii.  0**3. 

Pont  St.  Esprit , iii.  1*02. 

Pont  St.  Max e nee,  iii.  1*01. 

Pont  us  Euxinus,  i.  241 ; ii.  31*6. 

Ponza,  or  Pontia,  iii.  767. 

Pooggul,  city  of  i.  451. 

Poole,  iii.  11*75. 

Poonah,  i.  481. 

Poondur,  district  of  5 468. 

Poorer,  tow  n of  i.  476. 

Popayan,  ii.  291,  2*. *3. 

Popo,  Mato  of  ii.  77. 

Popoea-T*prtl  Mount,  ii.  251. 

Perpovo,  district  of,  ii.  421 
Popra,  harbour  of  i.  542. 

Poprad,  ii.  445. 
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Poprud,  river  of,  ii.  449. 

Populonia , (own  of,  iii. 

Porcot  mount,  il  300. 

Porentrui,  iii.  757. 

Poretckie,  town  of,  ii.  531. 

Poromu-Shir,  i.  3c*45. 

Porselouc,  (own  of,  i.  553. 

Portariington,  iii.  1323. 

Portcndik,  ii.  (15. 

Portland- Hill,  iii.  1 1 18. 

Portland  Canal,  ii.  182. 

Portland  Islands , i.  625. 

Portland  hit , iii.  1175. 

Portland  Race,  iii.  1 148. 

Port  Bourbon,  city  of.  ii.  145. 

Port  Dalrymide , i.  G06. 

Port  Party,  i.  GOG. 

Port  Louis,  ii.  145:  iii.  927. 

Port- Patrick,  iii.  1252. 

Port  Philip , i.  000. 

Port  Royal,  ii.  348,  352. 

Port  Vtndrt,  iii.  907. 

Porto  Iltllo,  ii.  290, 

Porto  Cavtilo,  ii.  285. 

Porto-Contc,  harbour  of,  iiL  282. 

Porto- Farina,  ii.  (50. 

Porto  Frrrajo,  iii.  788. 

Porto  Logo,  ii.  75. 

Porto  Longont,  iii.  788. 

Porio-.Yovo,  ii.  77. 

Porto- Re,  sea-port  of  ii.  402. 

Porto  Rieo,  ii.  319. 

Porto  Rico,  St.  Juan  de,  ii.  349. 

Porto  Santo,  ii.  154. 

Porto  Segura,  ii.  334. 

Porto  f rrchio,  iii.  8!  *2. 

Portsmouth,  ii.  217 ; iii.  1170. 

Portugal,  iii.  831. 

Posen,  Grand  Duchy  of,  ii.  587. 

Posen,  ii.  588. 

Posse  ga  ToXrn,  ii.  403. 

Potenza,  iii.  805. 

Potomac,  ii.  213. 

Potosi,  ii.  .'WO. 

Potosi,  mountain  of  iL  280. 

Potschinki,  ii.  534. 

Potsdam,  ii.  007,  600. 

Potteries,  iii.  1228. 

Pouanct , town  of,  iii.  921. 

Pouilly,  iii.  9 10- 
Potdiguen,  town  of,  iii.  926. 

Poullaouen,  iii.  1*28. 

Poydter,  river  of,  iii.  1220. 

Powrfain , Stn  iii.  911. 

Poimutz,  circle  of,  ii.  501. 

Pay,  town  of,  iii.  910. 

TV  1 'ang-hou,  L 309. 

Poyn , province  of,  i.  371. 

Poizuoli,  iii.  7*97,  603. 

Pracel,  or  Paracels,  i.  550. 

Prague,  iii.  222. 

Prasoncount,  mountain  of,  iii.  899. 

Prato,  Iii.  <87. 

Prtcy , town  of.  iii.  942. 

Prctiz,  iii.  1(03. 

P re  gel,  the  ancient  PrigoUa,  or  Prigora, 
river  of,  ii.  583. 

Premithi,  town  of,  ii.  415. 

Prenzlow,  ii.  613. 

Preran,  iii.  728. 

Prtsburg,  ii.  454. 

Presteigne,  iii.  1239. 

Preston,  iii.  12111 

Preussisch- Holland,  town  of,  n.  585. 
Pnvtsa , U.  4 15. 

Priangan,  province*  of,  i.  575. 

Prince.'' s Island,  ii.  150. 

Prince  ElicartT s Island,  ii.  147. 

Prince  Regent's  Bay,  ii.  188. 
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Prince  Regent's  Inlet.  ii.  191. 

Prince  of  Wales' . Irthipeiago , ii.  182. 

Prince  )rilliam's  Inlet,  ii.  192. 

Princeton,  ii.  220. 

Principe,  ii.  347. 

Printzensten,  town  of,  ii.  7(5, 

Pripetz,  river  ot;  ii.  479,  538,  552,  5(21 
Prist i tut,  ii.  427. 

Priras,  iii.  899. 

Probsty  of  Preetz,  iiL  1073. 

Prorida,  iii.  767. 

Proloza,  lake  of,  ii.  413. 

Prome,  or  Prone,  i.  541. 

Propontis,  or  .Sea  of  Marmora,  ii.  361,  39(1 
Prositsrhka,  mountain  of,  iiL  728. 

Prosna,  river  of,  ii.  5*18. 

Protschcn , hill  of,  ii.  666. 

Provence,  iii.  £92. 

Providence,  ii.  218. 

Proving,  iii.  91*0- 
Pruczi,  ii.  579,  580. 

Prussia , ii.  579,  562. 

Pruth,  ii.  397,  434. 

Przemysl , ii.  571,  574. 

Psiol,  river  of,  ii.  479,  538. 

Pskoic , ii.  530. 

Pious,  Mount,  ii.  31*7. 

Puch,  Inke  of,  ii.  501. 

Puchacay,  ii.  307. 

Puckety,  i.  445. 

Pudda,  river  of,  i.  434. 

Puebla,  la,  de  los  Angelos , ii.  271. 

Puclchcs,  ii.  314. 

Puerto  de  Do n Fernando,  ii.  20*1. 

Puerto  tPEspahn,  town  of,  ii.  353. 

Puerto  Praya,  city  of  ii.  151. 

Pxdaxry,  town,  ii.  5(58. 

Pido,  Ay,  island  of,  i.  59*1 
Pulo-Ihnlang , island  of,  i.  554. 

Pido- Condor,  or  Islam I of  Calabashes,  i.  550. 
Pulo  Lmgtn,  island  of,  i.  57 1. 

Pido-Pesang,  small  island  of,  i.  566. 
Pultava , government  and  town  of,  iL  540. 
Pul  tusk,  ii.  509. 

Pumice  River,  i.  612. 

Punderpoor,  L 484. 

Punjauh,  i.  332,  443. 

Punjnud,  river  of,  i.  432,  433. 

Punta  Delgado,  town  of  ii.  157. 

Purbeck,  hie  of,  iii.  1160,  1174. 

Purflat,  iii.  1 193. 

Purification , La,  ii.  268. 

Puns,  ii.  336. 

Pumrah,  i.  465. 

Puru-Vui , or  Gu\f  of  Saimcn,  ii.  511. 
Puruz,  river  of  ii.  276. 

Pu-shan , port  of  i.  380. 

Pula-la,  or  Holy  Mountain  of,  L 422. 
Putbus,  ii.  615. 

Putitri,  ii.  530. 

Putlam,  village  of,  i.  508. 

Putney,  iii.  1188. 

Putrid  Sea,  or  Grilof  More,  ii.  480. 
Puitumtar,  district  of  i.  449. 

Puy,  Ice \ iii.  900. 

/Jify  de  Corent,  mountain  of,  iiL  949. 

Puy  de  Dome,  iii.  947.  951. 

Puy  de  .Yadailhat,  mountain  of,  iii.  951. 
Puy  de  Sancy,  iii.  948. 

Puy  du  Pariou,  mountain  of  iii.  95 
Puu- Guillaume,  village  of  iiL  252. 

Pyna,  lake,  ii.  512. 

Pyha-Koshky,  cataract  of,  ii.  513. 

Pytos,  port  of  ii.  >‘5*7. 

Pyrenees,  ii.  364  ; iii.  622. 

Pyrenees,  Eastern,  iii.  iX)7. 

Pyrenees,  I cower,  iii.  9QLL 
Pyrenees,  Upper,  iii.  906. 

Pyrmont,  ii.  679. 
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Quabcc,  ii.  128. 

(Juadi,  iii.  725. 

Quadra  and  Pancouver's  Island,  ii.  182. 
(Jiiamfo'n,  province  of,  i.  548. 

Quttng-n,  i.  410. 

Qunnhia,  or  Quan-sia,  province  of,  i. 
548. 

Quanioek  Hills,  iii.  1175. 

Ouan-tong , town  of,  i.  541. 

Oun-TVn,  j>rovincc  of  i.  407. 

Quay u as,  or  Good  People,  ii.  76. 

Quantrro,  gulf  of,  ii.  4«J2. 

Quarterons,  ii.  2»vL  30CL 
Qi/aticuy,  golden  mines  of,  ii.  128. 

Quatre  liras,  iii.  1087. 

Quebec,  ii.  201. 

Quebrada,  narrows,  ii.  275. 

Quebradas,  ii.  278. 

Oufr/o,  i.  554. 

Qiudlinhurg,  ii.  621 . 

Queen  Charlottes  Islands,  ii.  162. 

Queen  Charlotte's  Strait,  ii.  182. 
Quecnsferry,  iiL  1200. 

Qucha/sas,  ii.  210. 

Quri-ling-fou,  i.  410. 

IueljHtert,  island  of  i.  380. 
uentin,  St.,  iiL  967. 
ueretaro,  ii.  270. 
unfurl,  ii.  620. 
uerimbe,  ii.  130. 
ucrkboolak,  river  of  i.  300. 
uesaltnuingo,  ii.  273. 
uesnoy,  iiL  1015. 
uibanguar,  ii.  101. 

Quiheron,  iii.  1*26. 

Quilimanry,  river  of  ii.  121,  132. 

Quillebeuf,  iii.  1002. 

Qnillota , ii.  306. 

Quiloa,  ii.  131. 

Qudoa  Island,  ii.  131. 

Qiii/onga,  river  of  ii.  101. 

Quimpcr , iii.  1*27.  t 
Quimpcrle , iii.  927. 

Quinam,  or  Quin-»Yong,  province  oikI  city 

of,  i.  54a 

Om'ndiii,  peak  of,  ii.  278. 

OBin/m>nji,  ii.  2* S3. 

Quint  in,  iii.  1>2>. 

Quirin,  St.,  town  of  iii.  978. 

Quirinal,  .Mount,  iii.  761. 

Quirotes,  ii.  265. 

Quitama,  province  of,  ii.  103. 

(Wo,  ii.  28-1, 287,  21*1. 

Quito,  volcano  of  ii.  21*2. 

; Quivira,  kingdom  of  ii.  265. 

Quiros  and  Macas,  ii.  291. 

Quolagh  Bay,  iii.  121*1. 

Quoya,  ii.  7(1. 


R. 

Ranh,  Gyor,  or  JYagy-Gyor , ii.  160. 
Raab , ii.  417. 

Raban-Ormcs,  town  of,  L 250. 

Ra hastens,  iii.  IKfcL 
Rabat,  or  AVu?  Saleh , ii.  *12. 
Raben-Gebirge,  hill  of  ii.  601. 
Rabicho,  Serra  di,  ii.  326. 

Rachel,  mountain  of  iii.  tUXL 
Radkersburg , iii.  742. 

Radnor,  iii.  1235. 

Radnor,  .Yew  and  Old,  iii.  L23LL 
Radotc,  town  of  ii.  568. 

Radsha,  i.  226. 
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Raguapiti , IL  267. 

Ragus* i,  ii.  413,  403,  404. 

Rahad,  river  of,  ii.  4*2. 

Rahmanie,  ii.  25. 

Rain,  town  of,  iii.  74*2.  . 

Rainier,  .Mount,  ii.  1 .*"'2. 

Rajahs,  i.  471. 

Rajanutndry,  i.  47??. 

Rajamundry,  forest  of,  i.  477. 

Rajeez,  ii.  K>5. 

Rnjemaht , i.  465. 

Rajepoots,  i.  451. 

R'jshnhy,  Ji strict  of  i.  405. 

Rnkoir,  town  of,  ii.  568. 

Ram  If  tod,  iii.  1147. 

Raman,  country  town  of,  i.  W8. 
Rambervillers,  iii.  070. 

RambouiUtt,  iii. 

Ramises,  city  of  ii.  tO. 

Ramgonga,  river  of,  i.  434. 

Rar.tmisscram  hie,  i.  41*8. 

Ramnad,  town  of  i.  4!  >8. 

Ramos,  river  of  it.  80. 

Raenpoor,  i.  4t^H. 

Ramsey , iii.  121 J . 

Ramstn  hike.  ii.  430. 

Run  e,  river  of  iii.  880. 

Randeia , mountain*  of,  ii.  72. 

RanJrrs,  iiL  lilLL 
Rangamatty , i.  465. 

Rangoon,  i.  541. 

Ram roc/i  .Moor,  iii.  1243. 

Rapp*  rschwyt,  iii.  757. 

Rns-.Jgeeg,  or  .ihthas,  promontory  of,  ii. 
40. 

Has -a! -I [had,  or  Rosnlgat,  cape  of,  i.  2?1. 
Rnsrin,  country  of  ii.  425. 

Ras-et-enf,  promontory,  ii.  48. 

Rashotka,  i.  3861 
Ra.fi,  town  of  i.  302. 

Rasoeolrno , Cape , iii.  7<’»5. 

Raspadura , cutml  of  ii.  291. 

Rttssoi-  Re,  lake  of  ii.  138. 

Rassoi -Massnie,  Juke  of,  ii.  138. 

Rust  lift.  iii.  IBM). 

Rmtenburg,  ii.  585, 

Ratbrnau,  ii.  (>12, 

Rathlin  Island,  iii.  12**3 
Raiistmn,  iii.  094,  7 DU. 

Ratsrhka,  town  of  ii.  402. 

Rat  sit  re,  ii.  458. 

Rattan  Is lan  /,  ii.  272. 

Ratzeburg,  iii.  1075. 

Ran  mo,  ii.  513. 

Ravenna,  iii.  7 1*5. 

Ratty,  i.  4 32,  l.'ti,  444. 

Rairanshead,  lake  of  i.  4172. 

Ratal  Pihdte , i.  445. 

Rau  ilz,  or  Rnwilsch,  ii.  588. 

Ray,  plains  of  i.  305. 

Raz,  Cape , iii.  881. 

Raz-el-Comal,  promontory  of  ii.  49. 

Re,  iii.  r£l. 

Reading,  iiL  1189. 

R'tnrh,  Laugh,  iii.  1201. 

Real  de.  Catorce,  silver  mine  of,  ii.  268. 

Reid  del  .Mnntr,  ii.  252. 

Rcalrjo,  ii.  274. 

Red  Hirer,  or  .Yntchitoches,  ii.  212. 

R>d  Sm,  iL  18, 32. 

Red  Tower,  pass  of  ii.  434,  465. 

Redon,  iii.  9-tO. 

R>  toonsiri,  inland  of  i.  385. 

R'gtn,  iii,  092,  lilia. 
fl< gent's  Town,  ii.  75. 

Reggio,  Regium  Jidii,  iii.  H15. 

Reggio,  iii.  7*4. 

R’  .-u  lz,  iii.  6H& 

R ieS’ta  iii.  703 


Reichtcald,  ii.  (*>2. 

Reikinrik,  ii.  196. 

Reinsbtrg,  ii.  612. 

Reismarkt,  town,  ii.  465. 

Rt  mining,  i.  575, 

Remirtmonl , iii.  978. 

Rems,  river  of  iiL  681. 

Hr  my,  St.,  iii,  952. 

Rauir,  town  of  iii.  930. 

Rtndsburg,  iii.  1073. 

Rtnfrexc,  iii.  1203,  1204. 

Rr nnrs,  iii.  !,*30. 

ReeAc,  iii.  913. 

Reps,  town,  ii.  405. 

Repulse  Bay , ii.  190. 

ReshtL,  i.  301. 

Rrthel , iii.  980. 

Revel,  ii.  522. 

Reuss,  ii.  070 ; iii.  851. 

Reuss-Grritz,  prior  i|Mility  of  ii.  676. 
Rmss-S.  hleilz,  ii.  676. 

Reuss- Lobenste in- Ftwrsdotf,  ii.  (>76. 

Rt  tvary,  town,  L 457. 

Rey,  ruins  of  L 2! >8. 

/fry,  or  AVtr  Calabar , ii.  78. 

Rhatnnee,  hill  of  i.  4*2*. 

Rhanis,  burgh  of,  iL  058. 

Rhal-ci-co,  mouiiinin  of,  L JC>8. 

Rhtidol,  river  of  iii.  1*239. 

Rh r i ms,  iii.  t.'t*  1- 

Rhein,  or  IVoda,  river  of  ii.  593. 

Rhttymo,  town  of  ii.  410. 

Rhine,  ii.  593;  iii.  Z5LL  1093.  1103. 

Rhine,  (Srcle  of,  iii.  701. 

Rhine , I hit  a of  the,  ii.  503. 

Rhine,  lore  mid  Hind,  ii.  593. 

Rhine,  valley  of  ii.  592. 

Rhine,  letter,  ii.  648  ; iiL  971. 

Rhine,  Upper , iii.  970. 

Rhoandnans,  ii.  142. 

Rhenie  Island,  ii.  218. 

Rhodes,  i.  212. 

Rhode  z,  iii.  910- 

Rhodope,  or  Despoil- Dag,  mountains,  ii. 
395. 

Rhtrnt , mountains  of,  ii.  591,  608 ; iiL 
(793. 

Rhogus,  river  of  ii.  415. 

Rhonn- Szck,  mines  of  ii.  456. 

Rhone,  iii.  879,  95*  L 
Ithonr,  .Mouths  of  the,  iii.  893 
Rhuys,  peninsula  of  iii.  ?*26. 

Riersan , ii.  535. 

Ribble,  iii.  1 1 It \l  1212. 

RibewuriQer,  iii.  970. 

Ribeira  Grande,  town  of,  ii.  161,  157. 
Ribeira  Quinte,  river  of,  iL  156. 

Riberar,  iii,  9 1 8. 

Riearas,  ii.  230. 

Rireys,  Les,  iii.  981. 

Richelieu,  iii.  9; IV 
Richmond,  ii.  223 ; iii.  1188. 

Rieggersburg,  village  of  iii.  712. 

Riesenberg,  iii.  7'tol. 

Ritsen-Gebirgt,  or  Giant's  .Mountains,  ii. 

591,  600,  (563;  iii.  715. 

Riess,  river  of  iii.  681, 

Riga,  ii.  520,  522. 

Righi,  mountain  of  iii.  757. 

Rthha,  anciently  Jericho , i.  265. 
Rima-Szombath , ii.  455. 

Rimba,  province  of,  ii.  103. 

Rimini,  iii.  795. 

Ringk iabi ng- Fiord,  iii.  1002. 

Ringui-Tajns,  country  of  i.  372. 

Rintehl , ii,  67 1 . 

Rxo  Bravo  del  .Yorlc,  ii.  252. 

Rio  Bueno,  a river  of  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
which  runs  into  the  sea. 


Rio  Colorado,  ii.  252,  267  • 

Rio  del  .VWfc,  ii.  266. 

Rio  de  . Montezuma , ii.  252. 

Rio  de  Panuco,  ii.  252. 

Rio  de  Zaadida,  ii.  252. 

Rio -do-  Ourv,  ii.  65. 

Rio  Formosa,  ii.  78. 

Rio  Grande,  ii.  332. 

Rio  Grande , river  of,  ii.  69,  74,  332. 

Rio  Grande , town  of  ii.  332. 

Rio  Iluasacualco,  ii.  252. 

Rio  . Mcsurado , river  of  ii.  64*. 

Rio  .Yegro,  state  of,  ii.  330. 

Rio  San  Juan , ii.  253,  268. 

Rio  Folia , river  of  ii.  4, 69. 

Rioja  Town,  ii.  308. 

Riom,  iiL  952. 

Rione,  or  Phasis,  a river,  i.  £20. 

Riom,  towu  of  iii.  911. 

Riosiri,  island  of,  i.  385. 

Ripe,  or  Ripen,  iii.  107  L 
Hire  de  Gier , iii. *54. 

Rizano,  town  of,  ii.  464. 

Rite,  town  of  L 238. 

Rjeu-Pladimirow,  town  of,  ii.  531. 

Itoaune,  iii.  955. 

Roanoke  River , ii.  213. 

Robinhooif s Bay,  iii.  1150. 

Rochechouard,  iii.  945. 

Rochefort,  iii.  1*20. 

Rochelle,  La,  iii.  921, 

Rofhemaure,  ruin*  of  Hi.  898. 

Rochester,  iii.  1 lr-3. 

Rocky  .Mountains,  ii.  181,  211,  227. 

Rocli  River,  ii.  212. 

Roeroy,  iii.  1*87. 

Rodosto,  ii.  406. 

RrrmerftlJ,  hamlet  of  ii.  649. 

Hernia  e,  town  of,  iii.  1072. 

Rcrnne,  town  of  iii.  1070. 

Rerskilde,  city  of  iii.  1070. 

Rerskildc- Fiord,  Hi.  1062. 

Rofner,  mountain  of  iii.  738. 

RoggereJd,  mountains  of,  ii.  1 10. 

Rogge wyn'i  . lrchipeiago , i.  638. 

Rogozko,  ii.  588. 

Rohilcund,  district  of  i.  457. 

Rohillas , i.  457. 

Rohitsch,  town  of,  iii.  742. 

Rokasch,  plain  of,  ii.  454. 

Ruins,  island  of  ii.  150. 

Rolle,  iii.  758. 

Romaneche,  village  of,  iii.  959. 

Rom  boon  . Mountains , i.  554. 

Rome,  ii.  I2U. 

Roniilly,  iiL  982. 

Romilly,  town  of  iii.  1002. 

Romney.  .Vac,  iii.  1182. 

Romorantin,  town  of,  iii.  f*30. 

Ronald shery,  iiL  1287. 

Honda,  ii.  860. 

Ronncburg,  ii.  668. 

Roma,  iii.  1 287. 

Roohi,  town  of  i.  306. 

Roquefort,  iii.  916.  j 

Roque maure,  iii.  1*02. 

Rosa,  .Mount,  iii.  752. 

Rosas,  town  of,  iii.  849. 

Rosrnau,  ii.  545. 

Rosetta , ii.  10.  24. 

Rusetray  Pori , ii.  206. 

Rosheim,  iii.  971. 

Rosirnie,  town  of  ii.  548. 

Rosie  res  aux  Satins,  iii.  978. 

Rosinar,  town  of  ii.  465. 

Ross,  iii.  12M. 

Ross,  river  of  ii.  538 ; iii.  1295. 

Ross,  town  of  in  England,  iii.  1232. 

Rossano,  iii.  805. 
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Rossberg,  mountain  of)  iii.  (Si. 

Rosskhopf,  mouutain  of)  iii.  6B6. 

Rossus,  mouutain  of,  l 25 G. 

Rostak.  ii.  284. 

Rostock,  ii.  637. 

Rostov,  ii.  533. 

Rota,  iii.  859. 

Roth,  river  of)  iii.  601,  681.  1151. 

Rothay,  river  o , iii.  1155. 

Rothbury,  iii.  1151. 

Rolhenburg  on  (hr  Tauber , iii.  703. 
Rothrnburg,  ii.  619,  671. 

Rothesay , iii.  1278. 

Rolhhaar  Mountains,  ii.  648,  679. 
Rotschensalm,  town  of)  ii.  511. 

Rotter , river  of,  iii.  1106. 

Rotteniam,  iii.  1105. 

Rotterdam,  or  Jinamooka  Island , i.  632. 
Rotti,  inland  of,  i.  598. 

Rottnest , isle  of,  i.  610. 

Rotumahoo,  or  Taumaco  Island,  l 631. 
Rouen,  iii.  1QQ8. 

Roundstone  Bay,  iii.  1292. 

Rove-redo , iii.  740. 

Roviguo,  iii.  746. 

Roxburgh,  sometimes  called  Tcviotdale-,  iii. 

12.5.1, 

Roy,  river  of)  iii.  1213. 

RozerieuUes,  village  of)  iii.  974. 

Rozoy,  town  of)  iii.  990- 
Ruad , island,  i.  259. 

Rubieszow,  town  of)  il  569. 

Rudaicza,  district  of,  ii.  461. 

Jfudrn,  inland,  ii.  614. 

Rudkiabing,  iii.  1071. 

Rudolslevlt,  i».  676. 

Rue,  river  of)  iii.  946. 

Rud,  iii.  99tL 
Rue  in' as,  ii.  131. 

RujTach , iii.  970. 

RujTtr , iii.  1*20. 

Rugen,  ii.  614. 

Rugenwalde,  ii.  616 
Ruhnenberg,  hill  of,  ii.  636. 

Ruhr,  river  of)  ii.  593,  648. 

Rule,  iii.  1254- 
Rumbling  Lake,  i.  347. 

Runs,  lake  of)  iii.  1051. 

Rumsen , ii.  265. 

Runa,  inland  of)  ii.  5*23. 

Rungpoor,  i.  4ti5. 

Runsala,  ii.  513. 

Ruppin,  lake  of)  ii.  607. 

Ruppin,  .Van,  ii.  612. 

Rurt  mtmdr,  iii.  1090. 

Ruseek,  or  Rusezuk,  town  of,  ii.  430. 
Ruskalk,  ii.  511. 

Rusniacs,  ii.  457. 

Russe,  river  of,  ii.  583. 

Russia,  ii.  477. 

Russia , Central , ii.  527. 

Russia,  Eastern,  ii.  489. 

Russia , European,  ii.  477. 

Russia,  /Attic , ii.  538. 

Russia,  .Yew,  ii.  480. 

Russia,  Northern,  ii.  498. 

Russians,  H’hite , ii.  530. 

R\ut,  town  of,  ii.  460. 

Rutland , iii.  1222. 

Ruttunpoor , i.  475. 

Rybensk,  ii.  533. 

Rye,  iii.  1 148. 

Ryepoor,  i.  475. 

R'ynpeski , or  .Varya,  ridge  of,  ii.  487. 
Ryswick,  iii.  1 j 05. 

Rzeztnc,  ii.  574. 
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S. 

Saade , i.  285. 

Saale , river  of)  ii.  594, 595 ; iii.  603. 
Saalfeid,  ii.  668. 

Saarebruek,  ii.  658. 

Saatz,  iii.  2211 
Saba , i.  285 ; U.  351. 

Sabacz,  town  of)  ii.  426. 

Sahara,  comarca,  ii.  334. 

Sabermatty,  river  of,  i.  447. 

Sabia,  country,  il  128. 

Sabiencello , peninsula,  ii.  4<>L 
Sabine  Island , ii.  191. 

Sabines,  iii.  784. 

SabU,  iii.  933. 

Sables  d’Oionne,  I as,  iii.  921. 

Sabrao  Island,  i.  598. 

Sabrata,  or  Sab  art,  town  of,  ii.  59. 

Sarks , ii.  229. 

Sorias,  village  of)  iii.  996. 

Saddleback , inountaiu  of)  iii.  1209. 

Sado  Island,  l 388. 

Sadr  as,  i.  488. 

Saji,  ii.  62. 

Sagan,  il  605. 

Sagavedra,  island  of,  i.  629. 

Sagor , or  Ganga  Sagor,  L -134,  463. 
Saguenay,  ii.  205. 

St  than,  canton  of, ».  205. 

Saharunpoor,  i.  457. 

Sahel,  district  of,  i.  261. 

Sahoodi,  town  of)  ii.  28. 

Saigong,  i.  550. 

Saima,  ii.  362,  509. 

•Sf.  .Indmc,  river  of)  ii.  76. 

St.  .indrnc  Island,  ii.  629. 

Si.  . Intonio , ii.  151. 

Saint-shigustin,  bay  of)  ii.  138. 

St. . lugustine  Island , i.  631. 

St.  Rartholumew,  river  of,  ii.  80. 

St.  Brides  Bay,  iii.  1147. 

St.  Catharine's  Bay,  ii.  332, 

St.  Cyprian,  ii.  65. 

St.  I)aritf  s Islands , i.  627. 

St.  Denis,  ii.  144. 

St.  Ihminitjue,  river  of,  ii.  73. 

St.  George , ii.  158. 

St.  George's,  river  of)  i.  604. 

Saint  Jago,  or  Tololottan,  river  of,  il  151, 
252. 

Sf.  Louis  de  Potosi,  ii.  268. 

St.  Louis  Island,  ii.  71. 

Saint  Lucia , ii.  151. 

Saint  Lucia , bay  of)  ii.  138. 

St.  Mary's  Strait,  il  199. 

St.  Mary,  ii.  158. 

St.  Matthew,  ii.  150. 

St.  Michael's,  ii.  156. 

St.  Nicholas,  ii.  151. 

St.  Nicholas , river  of,  ii.  80. 

St.  Paul,  inland  of,  ii.  147. 

St.  Paul  Bay,  ii.  201. 

St.  Paid's  Conversion  Island,  i.  636. 

St.  Pedro  del  Rey,  ii.  336. 

•Sf.  Peter,  islands  of,  i.  609 ; ii.  147. 

St.  PhUip  de  Benquela,  ii.  104. 

St.  Pollen , iii.  736. 

St.  Salvador,  city  of  ii.  102. 

St.  Vincent's  Gulf,  L 609. 

St.  Vincent's  Island,  ii.  151. 

Saintes,  iii,  920. 

Seriates  des  Isles , ii.  351. 

Sajo , river  of,  ii.  448, 

Sakhara,  il  27. 

Sakna,  town  of,  ii.  58. 

Seda,  town  of)  ii.  63. 

Salado,  ii.  276,  308. 


Salamanca,  iii.  R47. 

Sola  mis,  L 242 ; ii.  411. 

Salauer  Island,  l 591. 

Saleh,  town  of)  ii.  62. 

Salehieh,  town  of)  ii.  25. 

Salehyta,  ii.  34. 

Salem,  ii.  218. 

Salerno,  iii.  BQfl. 

Salers  Totem,  iii.  947. 

Salford,  town  of)  iii.  1215. 

Salghir,  river  of)  ii.  480,  481. 
Salies,  town  of)  iii.  910. 

Salina,  or  Salim,  iii.  767,  814. 
Salinas , gulf  of,  ii.  274. 

Salines,  town  of  Cyprus,  i.  243. 

Sal  ms,  iii  967. 

Salisbury,  or  New  Sarum,  iii.  1178. 
Setlmon  Indians,  ii.  184. 


Sahna,  it.  463. 

Seilonira,  ii.  407. 

Salonirn  Gulf,  ii*  397. 

Salsen,  ii.  265. 

Salsette,  i.  480. 

Salso,  river  of)  il  765. 
Salta-atras,  ii.  263. 

Saltcoats,  iii.  1267. 

Saltees,  iii.  1290. 

Sedijte.ei,  (of  Canada,)  ii.  202. 
Sedt  Island,  ii.  151. 

Satuban , mountain  of,  il  53. 
Solum,  kingdom  of)  il  73. 
Salvages,  ii.  154. 

Salrascado,  Mount,  ii.  502. 
Sahratty,  island  of,  i.  627. 

Sed zberger- Kopf,  hill  of,  ii.  68o. 
Sedtburg,  ii.  455 ; iii  736. 


Sedzwtdel,  ii.  621. 

Samndang , i.  575. 

Sanusdong,  i.  575. 

Samema , ii.  349. 

Samannood,  ii.  25. 

Samao,  island  of)  l 596. 

Samar,  l 587. 

•Samara,  town  of)  il  493. 

Samarcand , i.  340. 

Samaria , i.  263. 

Setmeirofskoi-  Itrw,  i.  358. 

Sambelong,  islands  of,  i.  544. 

Sambor,  ii.  574. 

Sombre,  iii.  1080. 

Snmrn , country’*  it*  44. 

Samen,  mountains  of)  il  42. 

Samhar,  country  of)  il  50. 

.Samm'um,  country  of)  iii.  797. 
Setmodraki,  island  of,  il  411. 

Samngitia,  ii.  548. 

Samogitians,  ii.  548. 

Samoiedts,  i.  *156;  ii.  380,500. 

Samos,  i.  242. 

Setmour , a river,  i.  233. 

Sam- Sere  Island,  iii.  1071. 

.Samrotin,  i.  238. 

5bn,  ii.  563. 

San  .Irdioco,  island  of)  iii.  709. 

.Sian  . Intonio  de  Bejar,  village  of,  il  268. 
San- Benito , river  of)  ii.  78. 

San  Bias,  ii.  253,  268. 

San  Buonaveniura,  ii.  265. 

San  Carlos  de  Charcao,  ii.  307 . 

Son  Carlos  de  Monterey,  ii.  265. 

San  Diego,  il  265. 

San  IVanristo,  ii.  265. 

San  logo,  town  of,  ii.  151. 

.Sirm  Joaquin  de  Otnaguas,  il  292. 

San  Juan  de  Campistrano , ii.  265. 

Son  Juan  de  Castro,  ii.  307. 


San  Pietro,  bland  of,  iii  769. 
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■San  Stephana  Mountain , ii.  412. 

San  Thome  de  l 'Angostura,  ii.  296. 

4ii*n  Vito,  Cape , ui.  /<>'»■ 
ikin  Yago,  town  of,  ii.  274,  348. 

•Sana,  i.  285. 

Sancerre,  ui.  342. 

Sanda , iii.  1287. 

Sandal  wood  Me,  i.  51M. 

Sandepora,  town  of,  i.  546. 

Sandi,  province  of  ii.  102. 

Sander  c Island,  iii.  1075. 

Sandwich,  iii.  1 1 Ki. 

Sandwich  ItlaiuU,  i.  02 1,  638. 

Sandwich  Land,  ii.  317. 

Sandys,  village  of,  iii.  1224. 

Sanga,  town  of,  i.  361*. 

Sangama,  river  of  ii.  80. 

Sangerthausen,  ii.  020. 

Sanghir,  i.  501. 

Sang-Koi,  or  Koiikiang,  river  of  i.  540. 
Sankara,  or  Aiala  Hirer,  i.  230. 

Santa  Barbara,  ii.  2(15. 

Santa  Catalina,  island  of,  ii.  265. 

Santa  Cruz,  ii.  02,  153. 

Santa  Pe,  ii.  200. 

Santa  Fi  de  Bogota , ii.  278,  280. 

Santa  Maura,  ii.  412. 

Santa  Rosa,  ii.  206. 

Santander,  iii.  8-17. 

Santarem,  iii.  637. 

Santee,  ii.  213. 

Santi  Ponce,  town  of,  iii.  656. 

Santiago,  town  of,  ii.  307 ; iii.  c.hi. 

Santo  Cruz,  islands  of,  i.  623;  ii.  265. 
Santorini,  or  .SYmlorin,  ii.  306,  411. 
Santos,  ii.  333. 

Saone,  iii.  670. 

Stone,  Upper,  iii.  961. 

Saone  ana  Loire,  iii.  050. 

Saphct,  district  aud  town  of,  i.  262. 

Sara,  or  Saray,  town  of,  i.  310. 

S*. tragamhra,  fxftsin  of,  L 485. 

Saragossa,  iii.  616. 

SaraUschik,  city  of  ii.  467. 

Snrakitut,  island  of,  ii.  411. 

Saransk,  ii.  534- 
Sarapul,  ii.  405. 

Sarasoo  River,  i.  335. 

Saratow,  ii.  41*3. 

Sarcouy,  Great,  mountain  of,  iii.  051. 
Sardinia,  13.  776,  761. 

Sardonts,  iii.  870. 

Sarepta,  ii.  41*3. 

Sargasso,  sea  of,  ii.  151. 

Sari,  town  of,  i.  301 . 

Sarkel,  town  of,  ii.  537. 

SaHat,  iii.  017. 

Sarmatians,  i».  382,  478. 

Sararn,  iii.  756. 

Soros  pal  ak,  ii.  456. 

Sarowy,  district  of,  i.  452. 

Sarfia,  river  of,  ii.  485. 

Sarraalhe,  iii.  1*73. 

Sarre , or  Saar,  ii.  658. 

Sarrebourg,  iii.  076. 

Sarrebourg,  or  Saarburg,  town  of  ii.  658. 
Sarregutmines,  iii.  073. 

Sarrelouis,  town  of,  ii.  658. 

Sartene,  town  of  iii.  61*2. 

Sarthe , or  Sartt,  iii.  032. 

Saruga,  i.  3^8. 

Sarzeau,  iii.  Ifi&i. 

Saskashaiccm,  ii.  160. 

Saskashascan,  or  Bourbon  River,  ii.  181. 
Sassari , iii.  7 62. 

Sassbach,  iii.  li*0. 

Saisenage,  town  of,  iii.  61NL 
Sassitongs,  ii.  226. 

Sastmola,  ii.  513. 


Satacvnda,  district  of  ii.  513. 

Satalia,  city,  i.  240. 

Satan/tg,  town  of,  i.  504. 

Satarah,  i.  484. 

SatchexM,  town  of,  i.  1173. 

Saterland , town  of,  ii.  630. 

Satsuma,  i.  388. 

Saugor,  i.  453. 

Saiusen,  lake  of  ii.  523. 

Saulieu,  iii.  0<)1. 

Sau/nur,  iii.  1*24. 

Sautghur,  i.  406. 

.Suurcur,  St.,  id.  1*09. 

Sauxillangts,  iii.  040. 

Savannah,  iL  213. 

Savannas,  ii.  214. 

Save,  ii.  424,449. 

Save,  river  of  iii.  822. 

Savenay,  iii.  -*2tL 
Save  me,  iii.  222. 

Savolax,  ii.  51 1. 

Savona,  iii.  761. 

Satvo,  islands  of  L 508. 

Savoy,  iii.  776. 

Saxons,  ii.  003;  iii.  1U6, 1122. 

Saxony,  Kingdom  of,  ii.  617,  663. 

Sayan  ian,  mountain  of  i.  344. 

Sayanians,  i.  354. 

Scala  JVWM  i.  241. 

Scalloway,  iii. 

Scamnnder  River,  i.  236. 

Scandaretta,  or  Scanderoon,  i.  258. 
Scandinavia,  iii.  103t».  1038. 

Scandinavian  Mountains,  iii.  1041. 
Scandinavians,  ii.  381. 

Searborough,  iii.  1150,  1204. 

Scardus,  ii.  395,  399,  406,  4ia 
Sceaux,  iii.  1001- 
Scela,  country  of  ii.  103. 

Schaffhausen,  iii.  756. 

Sehandau,  ii.  666. 

Seharmutzd,  lake  of  ii.  607. 

Schamitz,  town  of  iii.  740. 

Schaumburg,  ii.  075. 

Sehehaliion  . Mountain , iii.  1280- 
Srheldt,  or  Scheldt,  iii.  680, 1060, 1023. 
Schelekow,  lake  of,  ii.  181. 

Scheleso-Potie,  ii.  530. 

Scheliana , mountain  of  ii.  426. 

Schemnilz,  mountains  of  ii.  446. 

Schemnilz,  or  Selmecz- Borya,  ii.  455. 
Scheppcnstedl,  ii.  079. 

Schesbitrg,  or  Segtstar,  town  of  iL  465. 
Scheveling,  iii.  1105. 

Schirrmonnik‘Oog,  iiL  1096. 

Schlangcnberg,  mine  and  town  of  i.  360. 
Schlritz,  ii.  <f/6. 

Schleppackrn,  ii.  584. 

Schley,  iii.  1002. 

Schluch,  marsh  of  iii.  080, 

Schlussclburg , ii.  519. 

Schmerlnitz,  ii.  455. 

Schneeberg,  or  .Snowy  Mountains,  iL  GOO, 
663 : iii.  235. 

Sthcrnbrunn,  town  of  iii.  735. 

Seine nrbcck,  ii.  621. 

Sc  ho  ut  en  Islands , i.  62*3. 

Schouwcn,  iii.  1094. 

Schumbul,  rivulet  of  ii.  492. 

Schumna,  ii.  430. 

Schutl,  or  Czallokoez,  island  of  ii.  454. 
Schuylkill,  ii.  220. 

Schtrabach , iii.  703. 

Schtcarzburg- Riulolstadt,  ii.  675,  676. 
Schtvarztraid,  or  Black  Forest , ii.  592 ; iii. 

661.  t >60. 

Schirarzteald,  or  Black  Forest , circle  of  iiL 

664. 

Schieatz,  iii.  740. 


Schicedt,  ii.  613. 

Schtveidnitz,  ii.  605. 

Schwcinfurth , town  and  river  of  iii.  701 
Schueitz,  iii.  737. 

Schtcelm,  ii.  650. 

Schwerin,  ii.  568,  637. 

ScMciclung,  lake  of  ii.  607. 

Sciacca,  or  A ’area,  iii.  811. 

Sciglio , iiL  806. 

Scuty  Islands,  iiL  1172. 

Scio,  island  of  i.  2-12. 

Scires,  ii.  293. 

Scombi,  tbe  ancient  Genusus,  ii.  416. 
Sromtii*,  mountains  of  ii.  395. 

Scopelo,  ii.  411. 

Scotia,  iii.  1 1 18.  1247. 

Scotland,  iii.  1242,  1252. 

Scots,  iL  383. 

Scots  and  Piets,  iii.  1118- 
Sculari,  L 238 ; ii.  397,  405,  416. 

Srylla,  iiL  766. 

Scyros  Island,  ii.  411. 

Scythia,  Asiatic,  i.  333. 

Scythians,  ii.  381,  382,  478,  489. 

Sea  of  Japan , called  also  Channel  of  T aria- 
ry,  i.  31*7. 

Sebastian,  St*,  iL  153  ; iii.  645. 

Sebenico,  ii.  4*53. 

Seclaves , ii.  142. 

Sedan,  iiL  96*  L 
Scdgelcy  Hills,  iiL  1228. 

Sedlitz,  mineral  spring  of  iii.  222. 

Sedusii , ii.  662. 

Scerdhuna,  i.  458. 

Seg,  lake  of  iL  962. 

Segelmessa,  province  of  ii.  02. 

Sfger,  i.  284. 

Segesta,  or  Kgesla,  town  of  iii.  812. 

Seg h alien,  or  Tchoka  Island , i.  377,  386, 393. 
Segni,  iL  462. 

Srgo,  ii.  82. 

Segorbe,  iii.  651. 

Segovia,  iii.  647. 

Segrt,  iii.  1 *24. 

Segrt,  iiL  649. 

Segura,  iii.  6*25. 

Seiche,  river  of  iii.  880. 

Seidiaishcvo,  salt  lake  of  i.  347. 

•SriAoun,  the  ancient  Pyram us,  river,  i.  236 
Seiks,  people,  i.  443. 

SeiUe,  river,  iii.  681,  9*30. 

Seim,  or  Srm,  river  of  ii.  536. 

Seine,  iii.  679,  996. 

Seine,  Lower,  iii.  1008. 

Seine  and  Marne , iii.  1&38. 

Seine  and  Oise,  iiL  992. 

Se i stein,  or  Segestan,  i.  291,  305,  330. 
Seistan,  lake  of  i.  32a 
Seleucia,  the  ruins  of  i.  253. 

Seleucus,  Mount,  iii.  696. 

Selin,  or  Serin,  town  of  i.  37a 
Stliuga,  L 1446. 

Selinginsk,  i.  361. 

Selinginskoi , lake  of  i.  347. 

Selinus,  or  Selinunte,  iii.  611. 

Selirria,  town  of  ii.  406. 

Selkirk,  iii.  1255- 
Srltz,  iii.  972. 

Semayla,  village  of  ii.  71. 

Semrgonda,  lake  of  ii.  80. 

Semendria , iL  426,  435. 

Semigaltia,  country  of  ii.  523. 

Seminotes,  ii.  229. 

Semipalalnai , district  of  i.  360. 

Send  a not- Gorod,  town  of  iL  532. 

Semi  in,  ii.  4*  72. 

Sempach,  iii.  252. 

Semur  en  Auxois,  iii.  961. 

Sena,  ii.  128,  129. 
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Sendomir,  ii.  5(18. 

Seneca  Lake , ii.  219. 

Senecas,  ii.  229. 

Senegal,  ii.  3»  5,  <59. 

Senegambia,  ii.  68,  88. 

Scnlis,  iii.  9*1L 
Sennaar,  ii.  39,40,  41. 

Senney,  town  of,  i.  299. 

Senonches , town  of,  iii.  1X17. 

Senones,  iii.  783. 

Sent,  iii.  9t»3. 

Serpent  Indians,  ii.  188. 

Septmoncef  iii.  ?H>7. 

See,  peninsula  of.  i.  2811,  28-1. 

Sera,  city  of,  i.  422. 

Seragrgunge,  town  of,  i. 

Serajevo,  or  Bosna  Serai,  town  of,  ii.  424. 

Serampore,  i.  46.’ L 

Serdobol,  department  of,  ii.  511. 

Seres,  or  Sims,  ii.  407. 

Sereswati,  river  of,  i.  459. 

Sereth,  ii.  ;*t7.  4.14,  576. 

Scrgippt , ii.  335. 

Serinagur,  or  GcnveU , i.  409. 
Seringapalam,  i.  492. 

Seringkam,  i.  435,  489. 

Seripho , inland  of  ii.  411. 

Sens,  ii.  207. 

Serke,  ii.  41. 

Strange,  i.  453. 

Serpent's  Mouth , ii.  353. 

Serpukof, \ ii.  532. 

Serrarultls,  ii,  72. 

Serra  da  Insua,  ii.  326. 

Serra  das  Pedros  de  .1  molar,  ii.  326. 
Serrerts,  ii.  73. 

Sevres , iii.  81*1. 

Servant,  St.,  iii.  030, 

Serna,  ii.  408,414,  420. 

Sesarga,  island  of,  i.  (123. 

Sesia,  river  of,  iii.  7t>2. 

Sesthos,  or  Sestre,  town  of,  ii.  70. 

Selabi,  river  of,  ii.  125. 

Sc-tehou-fou,  i.  410. 

Setchuen,  i.  409. 

Setle,  river  of  ii-  100. 

Setubal,  or  St.  flees,  iii.  837. 

Seugne,  river  of,  iiL  880. 

Seven  Brothers , islands  of,  ii.  137. 

Sever,  St.,  iii.  910. 

Severac  le  Chateau,  town  of,  iii.  916. 
Severn , ii.  1NL203 ; iii.  1 152. 

Severn  Factory,  ii.  188. 

Seres  Mountains,  ii.  363. 

Stride,  iii.  858. 

Serres,  iii.  LULL 
Seyehetle  Islan/ts,  ii.  136k 
Sey.it,  anciently  Sidon , town  of,  L 258. 
Sryland,  iii.  1 046. 

•Sr-tiiftJtc,  iii.  569. 

S fakes,  ii.  60. 

Shabat,  small  town,  i.  399. 

Shabran,  town,  i.  233. 

Shah nk,  mount,  L 278. 

Sfuthnnor,  i.  484. 

Shakar,  town  of,  i.  420, 

Shakespeare,  the  poet,  iii.  1237. 
Shamachia,  .Wic,  a town,  i.  233. 
Shamachie , territory  of,  i.  233. 

Shammar,  Mount,  i.  282. 

Shandy,  village,  ii.  41. 

Shnng,  or  ( Ham,  i.  548. 

ShtxngaJla,  ii.  47. 


Shannon,  iii.  12? >2, 1295. 

Shan-si,  province  of,  i.  308,  409. 
Shan- ton,  province  of,  i.  390,  405. 
Shapinsha,  iii.  1287. 


Shark's  Bay,  L 610,  611. 

Shash-Poolah,  town  of,  L 299. 

Shat-al-.irnb,  i.  248. 

Sheep  Hay,  iii.  12? <3. 

Sheffield,  iii.  laCKL 
Shekel-minor,  L 303. 

Shrkaicuity,  country  of,  i.  452. 

Shelagi,  |»eoplc  and  cai»e  of,  i.  357. 
Shelburne,  ii.  206. 

Shembigeten,  town  of,  j.  540. 

Shenandoah,  river  of,  ii.  223. 

Shengyn,  or  Shin- Tang,  i.  377. 

•Sftrn-ai,  province  of,  i.  409. 

Shepoey,  Isle  of  iii.  1 1 4?>,  1158,  1159. 

Sherkin  Island,  iii.  1291. 

Sherset,  ii.  61. 

Sherwood  Forest,  iii.  1220. 

Sherzour,  jiachalic  of,  i.  250. 

Shetland,  or  Zetland  Isles,  iii.  1‘287. 

Shields,  .Vorth,  iiL  1151,  1206,  1208. 

Shields,  South,  iiL  1206. 

Shigansk , i.  361. 

Smash,  ii.  50. 

ShiUooks,  country  of  ii.  84. 

Shin- She n,  bay  of,  i.  548. 

Shin-  Yang,  province  of,  i.  .377,  378* 
Shiifuin-el-  Room,  city  of,  ii.  25. 

Shiraz,  i.  2?H),  291,  302. 

Shirkapoor , i.  331. 

Shincan,  i.  232. 

Shoo,  or  Xoa,  ii.  45. 

Shoal  Hay,  L6I2. 

Shoemadoo,  temple  of,  L 541. 

Shaolba , i.  360. 

Shonnuhht,  river  of,  L 303. 

Shott,  or  Shalt,  ii.  60. 

Shrewsbury,  iii,  1230. 

Shropshire,  or  Salop , iii.  329. 

Shuster,  i.  .m. 

Siam,  ii.  551. 

.Siam,  Gul  f o f ii.  551. 

Siam,  river  of,  ii.  334. 

Siangourih,  citv  of,  ii.  140. 

Siao  Isle,  i.  591. 

Siberia,  i.  313. 

Sibir,  ruins  of,  i.  358. 

Sibirka,  river  of,  i.  J15S. 

Sihun  Hirer,  ii.  273. 

Sicambe,  kingdom  of,  iu  128. 

Sicambri , iii.  561. 

Sicilies,  Thru,  Kingdom  of  the,  iii.  797,  793, 

Sidlatc,  or  Sudlaw  Hills,  iii.  1243,  1271. 
Sidon,  now  Seyde,  town  of  i.  259. 
Siebtnburgcn.  or  Transylvania,  ii.  465. 
siedler,  ii.  569. 

Sieg,  ii.  650, 1454. 

Siegberg,  ii.  654. 

Sienna , iii.  7v7. 

Sirrek,  iii.  974. 

Sierra,  (of  S.  America,)  ii.  295. 

Sierra  de  las  Mimbrrs,  ii.  251. 

Sierra  de  San  Curios,  or  Grand  Pqjonal,  ii. 
279. 

Sierra  de  Santa  Rnsa,  ii.  251. 

Sierra  Leone,  ii.  75. 

Sierra  Madre,  ii.  250. 

Sierra  Marta,  ii.  326. 

Sierra  Verde,  ii.  251. 

Sifans , i.  373. 

Stg,  river  of,  ii.  498. 

Sigeth,  ii.  460. 

Sigmaringen,  iii.  flil. 

Siguenza,  the  ancient  Seguntia,  town  of. 
iii.  852. 

Sigyncr.  ii.  438. 

Sikkim,  i.  471. 

Sikokf,  island  of  i.  387. 

Sil,  iti.  825, 


SUair , river  of,  i.  435. 

Silesia,  ii.  599. 

SUM,  i.  466. 

Silistria,  or  Dristra,  ii.  430. 

Silla,  ii.  82. 

Sillahmew,  L 540. 

Sillida,  golden  mines  of,  L 566. 

Silver  Island,  i,  388. 

Sim,  river  of  ii.  492. 

Simbirsk,  ii.  493,  5*29. 

Simois  Jlivtr,  i.  236. 

Simonoseki,  i.  389. 

Simons th urn,  town  of,  ii.  460. 

Sin,  or  Barb.  Sin,  ii.  73. 

Sinai,  i.  ‘280. 

Sinamari,  ii.  339. 

Sineapoor,  i.  554,  571. 

Sincoy,  mountains  of,  iL  269. 

Sinde,  L 323,  331. 

Sinde.  See  Indus . 

Sindi,  or  Sinti,  ii.  438. 

Sindjar,  mountain  of  i.  252. 
Singan-fou,  city  of  L 409. 

Sinn,  river  of  iiL  003. 

Sinope,  i.  238. 

Sio,  river  of  ii.  447. 

Siolki,  mountaina  of  L 333. 

.Sion,  iiL  759. 

Sioot,  town  of,  iL  9,  28. 

.Stour,  ii.  228. 

Siphanto,  ii.  402,411. 

Sireh,  pros  inee  of  ii.  44. 

Sirhind,  i.  458. 

Siriaints,  ii.  382. 

Siriam,  town  of  i.  541. 

Sirinagur,  country  of,  i.  397. 

Sirmore,  principality  of,  L 468. 

Sirufza  Valley,  i.  323. 

Sis,  a town,  i.  240. 

Sisket  River,  i.  346. 

Sisteron,  iii.  8? *3. 

Sithanak,  island  of  ii.  179. 

Sitka,  or  .Veer  Archangel,  ii.  181. 
Sitsikamma,  canton  of,  ii.  117. 

Sitz,  or  Suinou,  province  of,  i.  389. 
Sitvah , ii.  5/. 

Siivas,  i.  239. 

Sitcash,  or  Eastern  Gulf,  iL  480. 
Siyulhia , town  of,  i.  55$. 

Skagen,  iiL  1063. 

Skager  Hark,  ii.  3G0. 

Skager  Hark  Strait,  iiL  1063- 
Skalholt,  ii.  194,  196. 

Skantzland , island  of  ii.  512. 

Skapt-.'lu,  river  of,  ii.  191. 

Skaptaafll,  volcanoes  of,  ii.  194. 
Skeligs,  iii.  1291. 

Skentailes  I take,  ii.  219. 

Skerries,  or  Skerry  Isles , iii.  1293,  1204, 
Skialhos,  ii.  41 1. 

Skiddaw,  iii.  1155.  1209. 

Skivpertones , iii.  12W. 

Skltnn,  town  of,  ii.  455. 

Skye,  iii.  1283. 

Slaney,  iii.  1295. 

Slaliutza,  ii.  423. 

Slave  Coast,  ii.  76,  77. 

Slave  Lake,  iL  186. 

Sian,  ii.  382. 

Slavonia,  kingdoms  of  iL  461. 
Slavonian  a,  .Start , ii.  »W2,  428. 

Shwkoir,  ii.  569. 

Stesicick,  iii.  1071. 

StrUrirk,  river  of  iii.  1254. 

SI i eve  Bloom  Mountain , iiL  1294. 

Slier'  Donard , mountain,  iiL  1294. 
Stierr-namana,  mountain,  iii.  1300. 
Sligo,  iii.  13‘JiL 
Sligo  Bay,  iiL  1292. 
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Sliindgc,  river  of,  iii.  1255, 

Slobodsk , ii.  495. 

Soboiat , town  o C,  ii.  433. 

Slomm,  ii.  552. 

Sloua-Coss  Indians,  ii.  164. 

Slo racks,  ii.  456. 

Stuck,  town  of,  ii.  552. 

Sludcnka , mountain  of,  L 349. 
Shtincfutta,  river  o£  ii.  460. 

Smalealden,  ii.  672. 

Smeerenburg,  ii.  197. 

Smerxglio , Cape,  ii.  40**1 
Smcncirlt  Bay,  iii-  1291. 

Smith's  Sound*  ii.  190. 

Smaltn,  island  uf,  iii.  1040. 

Smoking  Mountain,  ii.  23U. 

Smolensko,  ii.  531. 

Smyrna,  i.  241. 

Snake  Indians , i.  230. 

Snorts  Island,  i.  619. 

Sniatyn,  ii.  575. 

Sniecznicza,  Mount,  ii.  401. 

Snoicdon  Mountain,  iii.  1156,  1234,  1237. 
Soane,  L 434. 

Soar,  or  Sour,  iii.  1153. 

Sobair,  country  of,  i.  61. 

Society  Islands,  i.  634. 

Socolo-Gori,  hills  of,  ii.  492. 

Soconusco,  district  of,  ii.  273. 

Socor,  or  Soocor,  i.  373. 

Socotora,  i.  284 ; ii.  136. 

Sadermalm,  town  of,  iiL  11152. 

Sotst,  ii.  650. 

Sofala,  ii.  129. 

Sogd,  or  Samareand  River,  i.  335. 

Sogd , province,  ii.  340. 

Sogmo,  country  of,  ii.  102. 

Soissons,  iii.  ikltL 
Sok,  hosin  of,  ii.  492. 

Soldin,  lake  o£  ii.  607. 

Soleure,  iii.  757. 

Sol/at artt,  ii.  765. 

Solikamsk , ii.  497. 

Soliman,  mountain,  i.  323. 

Solituren,  iii.  653. 

Solola,  ii.  27a 

Solomons  Islands , i.  623,  624. 

Solor,  i.  598. 

Solowetskoi,  island  of,  ii.  501. 

Solsana,  ii.  850. 

Sombor,  town  of,  ii.  450. 

Somerset,  iii.  1157. 

Somerville  Island,  ii.  191. 

Somme,  iii.  880.  1010. 

Sonderborg,  iii.  1072. 

Sondershausen , ii.  676. 

Sondrio,  town  iii.  774. 

Songaria,  country,  i.  '172. 

Songari-itla,  (Treat  river  of,  i.  377. 
Songaar,  strait  of,  i.  38a 
Sonne nbtrg,  ii.  668. 

Sonora,  ii.  267. 

Soodan,  lake  or  sea  of,  ii.  82. 

Soodara - Soodara,  mouutain  of,  i.  572. 
Sook , or  Sookoor , town  of,  i.  422. 
Sookapoma , province  of,  i.  575. 

Sooliman,  mountains  of,  i.  291. 

Sootoo  Isles,  i.  588. 

Sootneroo,  mountains  of,  i.  429. 

Soonda , i.  4!  *4. 

Soondoor,  city  and  district  of|  L 490. 
Soora-Kurta,  i.  57a 
Soormah,  river  ofj  i.  466. 

Soosoos,  ii.  7a 
Sooza,  town  of,  ii.  60. 

Sophia,  or  Tnaditza,  town  of,  ii.  430. 
Sombi,  ii. 

Sorei,  ii.  202. 

Sortl  River,  ii.  200. 


Some,  iiL  905. 

Sorgues,  iii.  £& 

So  no,  iii.  947, 

So  roe  Island,  iii.  1046. 

Soroka,  ii.  477. 

Sos,  iii. 

Sosna,  river  of,  ii.  479. 

Sotara , volcano  of,  ii.  291. 

Sotto  la  Morina,  ii.  268. 

Sou/Triere,  La,  volcano  of,  ii.  351, 

Souillac,  iiL  917. 

Souli,  rocky  district  of,  ii.  415. 
SouUz-sous-FbreJs,  town  of,  iii.  972. 
Sou-tchrou-fou,  i.  405. 

Southampton,  iii.  1179. 

Southampton  Island,  ii.  190. 

Southampton  H'aier,  or  Trissanion  Bay,  ill. 
1 148. 

South  Bourns,  iii.  1149. 

Southern  States,  ii.  217. 

South-  Foreland,  iii.  1149. 

South  Shetland,  ii.  317. 

Southwald,  town  of,  iii.  1150. 

Sou/ra,  hill  of,  iii.  1243. 

Sourrg-ny,  iii.  1*41. 

Soyra,  i.  385. 

Soyets,  i.  356. 

Son,  iii.  1090. 

Spachia , town  o£  ii.  411. 

Spachiotes,  ii.  410. 

Spain,  iii.  822. 

Spain,  .Vetr,  ii.  248. 

Spain,  .Yew,  Atlantic  coast  of,  ii.  253 
Spain , original  inhabitants  of,  iiL  827. 
Spalatro , ii.  463. 

Spamanls,  Mexican,  ii.  262. 

Sparrow  Hills,  ii.  531. 

Spencer's  Cape , i.  609. 

Spencer's  Guff,  i.  601*. 

Sperchius,  river  of,  ii.  408. 

Spermadevu,  town  of,  i.  490. 

Spessart  Mountains,  ii.  591. 

Spruit,  river  of,  i.  612. 

Spey,  Iii.  1243,  1282. 

Spezia,  ii.  411 ; iii.  781. 

Spike  Island,  iii.  1216. 

Spire,  iii.  705. 

Spirit u (Espiritu)  Santo,  island  of,  L 021# 
Spiritu  Santo,  province  of,  ii.  334. 

Spithead,  iii.  1 148. 

f>jritzbergen,  or  East  Greenland,  ii.  196. 
Spoleto,  iii.  795. 

Spree,  ii.  5*.M,  607. 

Sprrmbtrg,  ii.  009. 

Ssoitrus,  the  ancient  Bemus,  mountain,  ii.40G. 
Stabroek,  ii.  341. 

Slade,  ii.  644  ; iii.  1071. 

; Stadt  am  Hof,  iii.  701. 

Stadthagen,  town  of,  ii.  675. 

Stadt- Hilm,  town  of,  ii.  676. 

Staffel  Lake,  iii.  093. 

Stafford,  County  of,  iii.  1227. 

Stafford ; iii.  1229. 

Stagno,  town  of,  ii.  404. 

Stag's  Horn,  ii.  191. 

StaUibrrg,  Mount , ii.  050. 

Stamford,  iii.  1201. 

Stampalia,  inland,  ii.  411. 

Stnnco,  i.  242. 

Stanislatcow,  ii.  575. 

Stannovoi,  uiouiitain,  L 315,  377. 

Stantz,  iiL  758. 

Staraia  Russo,  ii.  530. 

Stargard,  ii.  Old,  637. 

Starkenburg , ii.  672. 

Starry  Mountains,  ii.  250. 

Staten  Land,  island  of,  ii.  316. 

States  Island,  i.  383,  387. 

Stccknitz,  river  of,  iiL  712. 


Stetge,  town  of,  iii.  1071. 

Steenkerke,  iii.  1080. 

Steigtrwald , ii.  51*2,  6l>2. 

Stein,  town  of,  ii.  730. 

Stein-am-*inger,  ii.  460. 

Stcinfurt,  town  of,  iL  650l 
Steinhuder,  lake  of,  iL  594. 

Stellenbosch,  ii.  117. 

Stenoy,  iiL  975. 

Stendid,  ii.  621. 

Step-.Istrakansaia,  ii.  487. 
Step-Kalmytzkaia,  iL  487. 

Slepenitz,  li.  612. 

Sterling,  iii.  740. 

Stettin,  .Yeic,  ii.  010. 

Stewart's  Islands,  i.  624. 

Stryer,  iii.  23L. 

Stilton,  iii.  1224. 

Stinchar,  iii.  1 205. 

St  in  an  •Ups,  iL  447. 

Stirling , iii.  1267* 

Stockholm,  iii.  HJ.V2. 

Stockton,  or  Sto  kton-on-Tees,  iii.  12Q& 
Stoena  Sanctorum,  ii.  406. 

Stolacz  Mountains,  iL  411. 

Stolberg,  ii.  620. 

Stotpe,  ii.  616. 

Stonehaven,  iii.  127 .‘I 
Stonehenge,  iii.  11,78,. 

Stor,  or  Stoer,  river  of,  iii.  lid. 

Stora-  (Fester- Svarta,  bland  of,  iL  512. 
Storenberg,  inountnin  of,  Iii.  681. 
Stomberg,  mountain  olj  iii.  Octi. 
Stontotcay,  iii.  1 9 
Slour,  iii.  1 1 49. 

Stour,  or  Stoure,  Greater  and  Lata,  iL 
1182. 

Stour,  channel  06  iii.  1 149. 

Stralsund,  iL  615. 

StratuLrchea  Mountains,  ii.  406. 
Strangled,  Lough,  ii.  1293. 

Stranraer,  ii.  1252. 

Strasburg,  iii.  971.  > 

Stratford,  or  Stratford-upon-A con,  iii-  122L 
Strathbogie , iii.  12<  4. 

Strathmore,  iii.  1271. 

Strath ty  Head , iii.  1285. 

Strauoing,  iiL  700. 

Strelitz,  ii.  637. 

Siridova,  town  of,  ii.  400. 

Streemae,  iii.  IQ7tL 
Stroma,  iiL  I2c5. 

Stromboti,  iii.  767.  814. 

Stromness,  iii.  1287. 

Stronsay,  iiL  1287. 

Strophadcs,  rocks,  ii.  397. 

Stroud,  iii.  1177. 

Stroud-watrr  Hills,  iii.  1177. 

Strudel,  ii.  SBS> 

Stry,  river  of,  ii.  5G3 
Strymon , river  of,  ii.  397. 
Stubbenkammer,  mountain  of,  U.51& 
Studianka,  village  of,  ii.  552. 

Studland  Bay,  iii.  1 148- 
Stuht-lf'assenburg,  ii.  460. 

Stuifenberg,  mountain  of,  iiLGtiL 
Stutamt,  district  of,  iL  584. 

Stuttgard,  iii.  085. 

Stymphaltis,  hike  of,  ii.  409. 

Sfymjdudus,  river  olj  ii.  398. 

Stynu,  country  of,  iii.  738.  ZIfi. 

Suakem,  ii.  49. 

Subu,  river  of,  ii.  62. 

; Sum,  or  Sutu-Derbend,  pass  of,  ii.  405. 
Suchitepec,  district  of,  ii.  273 
SticAona,  river  of,  ii.  498. 

Suewara,  ii.  576. 

Sudak,  town  of,  ii.  482. 

Sudbury,  iiL  HIM. 
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Suderae,  island  of,  iii.  1075. 

Sudetes,  mountains,  iii.  225. 

Suevi,  ii.  603. 

Suez,  ii.  32. 

Suez,  mountains  of,  ii.  12. 

Suez,  canal  of,  ii.  13. 

Suez , isthmus,  ii.  18. 

Suez,  Gulf,  ii.  18- 
Suffaid  Coh,  i.  322. 

Suffolk,  iii.  1104. 

Suffolk  Coast,  iii.  1150. 

Sukl,  ii.  650. 

Suindinum,  now  Mans,  iii  232. 

Suirt,  iii.  1395. 

Sukndana,  river  ami  kingdom  of,  i.  582. 
Sukkertoppen.  ii.  191. 

Sula,  river  of,  iL  538. 

Sulxtielma,  mountain  of,  ii.  502. 

Sulphur  Island,  i.  630. 

Sulphur  Lake , or  Semoie-Ozero,  ii.  41^2. 
Sultanieh,  i.  208. 

Suit  i Khul,  village  of,  L 470. 

Sultz,  iii.  117 Q. 

Sumn  Pas,  Rio  de  la,  ii-  289. 

Sumatra,  i.  566. 

Sambapoor,  town  of,  i.  551. 

Sumbaiea,  i.  596. 

Sumbi,  province  of,  ii.  103. 

>%nmo,  ii.  511. 

<S’umi,  ii.  539. 

Sumtehu,  L 386. 

Sunda,  Straits  of,  L 558,  572. 

Sundeev,  i.  467. 

Sundentunds,  i.  463. 

Sunderland , iii.  1150. 

£ungwrm«re,  district  of,  L 481. 

*S'uruj*ur,  i.  323. 

Sunk  Island,  iii.  115Q. 

Suomr-Linna,  town  of,  ii.  511. 

Superior,  Ijake,  ii.  199. 

Sura,  river  of,  ii.  528. 

Surabaya,  i.  575. 

Surat,  l 450. 

Suremga,  island  of,  i.  388. 

Surgut,  district  and  town  of,  L 358. 
Surgut,  river  of,  ii.  492. 

Surtnam,  iL  339. 

Surmineh,  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  i.  238. 
Suroet,  volcano  of,  iL  291. 

Surrey,  iii.  1 188. 

Surry,  ii.  348. 

Surge e,  iii.  756. 

Sursee,  lake  of  iL  3G2. 

Sus,  ii.  62. 

Siao,  city  of,  i.  302. 

Susdat,  town  of  ii.  533. 

Susiana,  or  Sousislan,  province  of,  L 302. 
Susistan,  or  .Susiatux,  province  of,  i.  302. 
Susquehannah,  ii.  213. 

Sussex,  iiL  1180. 

Sussex,  Saxon  kingdom  of,  iiL  1118- 
Sussex,  coast  of,  iii.  1 1 48- 
Suthrrlandshire , iii.  1285. 

Sutledge,  river  of,  i.  423. 

Svwalki,  town  of,  ii.  569. 

Stize,  town  of,  iii.  932. 

Sveaborg,  ii.  512. 

Svendborg,  iiL  1071. 

Svetiiehora,  or  Holy  Mountain,  iL  430. 
Svartholm,  citadel  of,  ii.  512. 

Sicale,  East  and  Jfert,  iii.  1149. 

Strait  River,  L 610. 

Swansea,  iiL  1147. 

Steansea  Ray,  iii.  1147- 
Swanutich,  Imy  of,  iiL  1148- 
Stceden,  iii.  1Q48. 

Suedes,  iii.  1Q50. 

Stcentin,  river  of  iii.  1073. 

Stcilly  Lough,  iiL  1293. 

Surine,  river  of,  iL  594. 


Switzerland,  iL  752. 

Smtngxr,  river  of  ii.  533. 

£Sy*u-kutan,  i.  386. 

Sybaris,  town  of,  iii.  79ft. 
Sydney,  i.  <103. 

Syene,  ii.  9, 31. 

Sylt,  town  of,  iiL  1072. 
Sypotxiba,  river  of,  ii.  326. 
Syra,  ii.  411. 
iwraeuse,  iii.  807,  810. 

Daria,  i.  319. 
m,  town  of,  ii.  588. 
i.  256. 

Syrmia,  district  of,  iL  462. 
Syrmium,  town  of,  iL  463. 
Syrtes,  Great  and  Ijittle,  iL  59. 
Syrtes , Great,  gulf  of,  iL  361. 
Sysran,  ii.  408> 

Szamos-  Falva,  ii.  466. 

Szamos-  Uivar , iL  466. 

Szarras,  ii.  457. 


Szarygrod,  ii.  540. 

Szatnmar,  town  of,  ii.  456. 
Szczara,  river  of,  ii.  552. 
Szegrdin,  ii.  459. 

Szeklers , or  Sieuli,  iL  166. 
Szek-Faika,  district  of  ii.  454. 
Szent  Gyorgy,  town  of,  ii.  466. 
Szent-JSlarton,  town  of,  iL  460. 
Szent-Miklos,  village  of,  ii.  466. 
Szigeth,  ii.  4-541. 

Szilitze,  cavern  of,  H.  456. 
Szulyo,  village  of,  ii.  455. 


T. 

Tabarya,  town  of,  i.  263. 

Tabasco,  ii.  272. 

Tabasseran,  i.  233. 

Taberistan,  L 302. 

Tnbis,  promontory  of  L 368. 

Table  Ray,  ii.  112. 

Table  Mountain,  i.  GOG. 

Tabor,  iii.  223. 

Tabor,  Mount,  L 263. 

Tabriz , i.  292. 

Taceazzt,  ii.  9,  39,  42. 

Taena,  town  of,  ii.  299. 

Tacoulche  Tesse,  ii.  181. 

Taez,  town  of  L 285. 

Taffa,  ii.  40. 

Tafilclt,  ii.  62. 

Tafooa , island  of,  i.  633. 

7ngal,  L 575. 

Taganrok,  ii.  480. 

Tagnyo,  or  Gramm,  river  of,  i.  586. 
Taghamento,  iii.  *62. 

Tagus,  iiL  BiL 
Thi-Fbo,  city  of,  i.  548. 

Tai-Kou,  lake,  L 399. 

7 Vnn,  iiL  1285. 

Tai-ouan,  town,  i.  406. 

Taipali,  ii.  511. 

Taissambes,  iL  140. 

Tttival  Koski,  cataract  of,  ii.  502. 
Tai-yuen-fou,  city  of,  i.  409. 
Takaxvangha,  island  of  ii.  180. 
Tnlautzi,  group  of  islands,  i.  591. 
Talas , river,  L 33iL 
Talavera  de  la  Reyna , iii.  855. 
Taira,  or  St.  jiugustine , ii.  307. 
Talma,  plains  of,  ii.  254. 

Talnere,  town  of,  L 478. 

Taman,  ii.  484. 

Tamar,  iii.  1147.  1 173. 

Tamar,  river  of,  i.  606. 

Tamarida,  city  of  ii.  136. 

Tamalare,  bay  of,  ii.  138. 


Tamba,  country  of  iL  104. 

Tamboga,  river  of  iiL  84tL 
Tambookas,  ii.  125. 

Tambov,  ii.  534. 

Tame,  iii.  1153,  1225. 

Tnmega,  river  of  iiL  824. 

Ttmmakas,  iL  125. 

Tampico,  ii.  271. 

Tana,  ii.  502. 

Tanaga,  island  of,  iL  180. 

Tktnais,  i.  214. 

Thnaixe-Jlrrivou,  city  of  iL  141. 

Tanaro,  iiL  761. 

Tanarima,  island,  L 394. 

Tangier,  iL  62. 

TXmgvt,  empire  of,  L 373. 

7\tnxs,  ruins  of)  iL  25. 

Tanjore,  L 488. 

Tank  at,  river,  i.  337. 

Tanna,  i.  621. 

Tanyp , river  of  iL  496. 

7\tormina,  iii.  809. 

Taos,  ii.  266. 

Ta<juari,  ii.  326. 

Tara,  i.  355. 

Tar  art,  iii.  956. 

Taraseas,  ii.  269. 

Tarascon , iiL  81M.  Qflfi. 

Taras  River,  L 335. 

Tarazona,  iiL  848. 

Tarbts,  iiL  908. 

Tamed,  river  of,  ii.  448. 

Tarento , town  of,  iiL  805. 

Targa,  desert  of,  ii.  66. 

Targtneisz,  town  of,  ii.  540. 

Tnrifa,  iii.  8511. 

7 \inia,  town,  iL  300. 

7V*u,  a town,  i.  232. 

Tanna , iL  299. 

Tam,  river  of,  iiL  679,  QQL 
Tom,  Ui.  904. 

Tam  and  Garonne , iiL  915. 

7\imoic,  ii.  574. 

Taro,  iii.  7 1 >2. 

7\trodanl,  town  of  ii.  62. 

Taroot,  town  of,  i.  283. 

Tarragona,  iiL  850. 

Tarraconensis,  province  of,  iii.  828. 

Tarsus,  L 240. 

Tartar- Bazar dgik,  town  of,  iL  405. 

Tartars,  ii.  482,  495. 

Tartary , i.  309. 

Tartary , Indeprmlent,  i.  333. 

Tartary  Channel,  L 383. 

Tart  as,  UL  911- 
Tat,  river  of,  i.  346. 

Tosco,  or  Tlacheo,  ii.  253,  271. 

Tosco,  silver  mine  of,  ii.  252. 

Tashkent  City,  i.  336,  337 . 

Tasman's  Rxver , i.  612. 

Tassisudon,  i.  422,  472. 

Tatra,  mountains  of,  ii.  445. 

Tatta,  i.  331. 

Taunxis,  the  modern  Hoehe,  ii.  591,  680. 
Taurida,  ii.  480. 

Taurida,  Peninsula  of  the  Crimea  in,  ii.  480. 
Taurus  Mountain,  i.  235,  236,  290  ; ii.  399, 
Taurus,  branches  of,  L 247. 

Tarastrborg,  fortress  of,  ii.  512. 

Tarastehus,  ii.  512. 

Tavasthus,  or  Kroneborg,  ii.  512. 

Tavastie,  lake  of  ii.  302. 

Tacasttand,  ii.  512. 

Tarntona  River,  i.  347. 

Tun’ra,  or  Tavda,  iii-  838. 

7’ i volam,  island  of,  iiL  2£LL 
Tavoy,  i.  541. 

Toy,  iii.  1243, 1244, 1281. 

Tay,  Loch,  iii.  lM. 

Tenia  Lake , i.  237. 
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Tchang-lcheou-fou,  i.  400. 
Tchapan-Oglou,  the  dominion  of,  i.  239. 
Tcharuk,  or  Batoum,  i.  237. 

Tcheboksary,  town  of,  ii.  494. 
Tcke-kiang,  i.  400. 

Tchtldir,  or  Keldir,  L 237. 

7H/rrmu*ej,  ii.  M 
Tcherdyn , town  of,  ii.  490,  497. 
Tcherkask,  ii.  485. 

Tcherkassy,  ii.  510. 

Tchrmigof,  ii.  540. 

Tchetyr- Dog,  Mount , ii.  480. 

Tchiang,  river  of,  i.  406. 
Tchin-kiang-Jbu,  L 405,  410. 
Tching-tou-fou,  i.  410. 

Tchinkitanc  Indians , ii.  185. 

TVAirmen,  ii.  406. 

Tchoohtchcs , i.  357,  362. 

Tchoue,  or  Yan-kiang,  river  of,  i.  399. 
Tchougoninr,  town  of,  ii.  539. 

Tchuium,  district,  i.  359. 

TchuJiU- Kali,  town  of,  ii.  481. 

Tchu-sin,  province  of,  i.  380. 
Tchuicashcs,  ii.  494. 

Tebbts,  town  of,  i.  306. 

TWrtt,  or  Ta\trist  town  of,  L 299. 
Techany,  lake  of,  i.  347. 

Ttck,  mountain  of  iii.  681. 

Tertosages,  iii.  870. 

Tedztn,  L 292,  317. 

TVtmfco,  ii.  73. 

7Ver,  iii.  1150.  1201. 

Ttrsta,  i.  421*,  134. 

YV/fir,  or  Tifis , i.  225. 

Ttgazza.  ii.  64. 

Tcgern  /Mikr,  ii.  G93. 

Tegla,  country  of,  ii.  41. 

Trg.jrann,  country  of,  ii.  61. 

Ttguayo,  lake  of  ii.  2»57. 

Teguita,  city  of,  ii.  152. 

Tehama,  i.  285. 

Tehran,  i.  290,  2!>2,  298. 

Tehuantepec,  ii.  272. 

Tehuanleitfc,  isthmua,  ii.  253. 

Tehuels,  ii.  314. 

Tcign,  iii.  1148. 

Tnnstein,  town  of,  ii.  G56. 

Trjuco,  ii.  335. 

Tekiri-Dag  Mountain , ii.  406. 

Tfleuisen^  town  of,  ii.  61. 

Tittsnd,  mountain  of,  i.  291. 

TeU-Hastah,  town  of,  ii.  25. 

Trlliagurry,  jwwh  of,  i.  I*i5. 

Tellichcry , i.  495. 

Ttmtlfica,  island  of,  i.  631. 

Temesirar,  ii.  457. 

Temiscaming,  lake,  ii.  201. 

Tempt,  vale  of,  ii.  397. 

Temsah,  or  Crocodile,  Jak?  of,  ii.  18. 
Tenas,  island  of,  ii.  411. 

Tenasserim,  i.  541. 

Tenby,  small  |K>rt  of,  iii.  1 1 17. 

Tenc/rn,  ii.  651. 

Ttntdos,  i.  242. 

Tnurijfe , ii.  153. 

Tmgalle,  i.  510. 

Tenkalmon,  district  of,  i.  301. 

Tennessee,  ii.  225. 

Tennessee,  river,  ii.  212. 

7Vnnu,  ii.  25. 

Ti  nnstadt,  ii,  620. 

Tenorhtillan,  ii.  250,  252,  259. 

Ttnsif,  river  of,  ii.  52. 

Tentah , city  of,  ii.  25. 

Trotihuarrm,  little  hills  of,  ii.  270. 
Tepelen,  ii.  4 Hi. 

Trplitz,  ii.  415. 

Triple ndama,  cataract  of,  ii.  289. 

Ter,  iii.  h22. 

Teramo,  iii.  804. 


Tertira,  ii.  158. 

'Tergoicischti,  ii.  433. 

Trrkiri , a lake,  i.  210,  420. 

7Yrm*4,  city  of,  L 334. 

7Yrmt'm,  iii.  814. 

7Y»*na/i,  i.  594. 
l^rra-Firma,  ii.  284,  290. 

Terra  del  FUego,  ii.  316. 

Terra  Pilata , volcano  of,  iii.  700. 

7Vrra  del  Espiritu  Santo , i.  022 
Terranth , town  of,  iL  25. 

Terriani,  i.  470. 

Terr  own,  town  of,  ».  542 
Ter- Schilling,  iii.  1094,  1098. 

Teruel , iii.  84h. 

Tesrhm,  iii.  728. 

Tejchmitz,  lakes  of,  iii.  716. 

Teshoo-  Lomhoo,  i.  422. 

Tesino,  river  of,  in.  753. 262. 

Tesino,  canton  of  iii.  759. 

Tessoi,  strait  of  i.  383. 

Tessouale , village  of,  iii.  1*24. 

Telaics,  ii.  230. 

Tele,  ii.  128. 

Tele,  fort  of  ii.  121. 

Tethuroa,  L 636, 

Tetireic , river  of  ii.  538. 

Tetuns,  ii.  228. 

Trtuan,  ii.  02 

Teufel-  Gtbirge,  or  DeviTs  Mountains,  iii. 
71 5. 

Teutonic  .VTi/tons,  ii.  362. 

Teviot,  nr  Tiviot,  iii.  1254. 

Texas,  iL  208. 

TVxef  iii.  1091.  1098. 

TVzcuco,  ii.  269.  271. 

Thaluan,  nr  Martaban , river  of  L 535. 
Thames,  iii.  1 149.  1151. 

Thames,  river  of  Upper  Canada,  ii.  203. 
Thane t,  Isle  of,  iii.  11 19. 

Thasos,  Thassus,  or  Tasso,  iL  403,  411. 

7 haurt,  river  of  iii.  905. 

Thebaid,  ii.  28,  32. 

Thebes,  Bu ins  of,  ii.  7,  29. 

Theduighausen,  ii.  678. 

Thtiss,  or  Tisza,  ii.  448. 

Theodo,  village  of  ii.  164. 

Thtodosiopolis,  L 249. 

Thera,  ii.  398,  411. 

Thercsienstadt , ii.  458. 

Thermia,  ii.  411. 

Thermovylir , ii.  396. 

'Jhessaloman  I Mike,  ii.  397. 

'Thessaly,  ii.  .*197. 

Thibet,  or  Tibet,  i.  419. 

Thibet,  Little,  i.  120. 

Thiers,  iii.  952. 

Thionviilc,  iii.  973. 

Thirlemeer,  or  Leal  hesitate  r,  lake  of  iii. 

1 155. 

Thizy  Town,  iii.  956. 

Thmuis,  ruins  of  ii.  25. 

'Jhoissy  Town,  iii.  959. 

Thole n , iiL  10!  *4. 

Thomas,  St.,  ii.  150,  350. 

Thomas,  SU , or  Panoasan,  city  of  ii.  150. 
Thomasbrrg,  mountain  of  iii.  729. 

Thome,  St.,  city  of,  i.  488  ; ii.  286. 

Thorda,  ii.  166. 

Thorn,  ii.  586. 

Thorshnvn,  iii.  1076. 

Thospitis  Lake,  i.  218. 

Thouars,  iii.  !*22. 

Thousand  Isles,  ii.  199. 

Thracian  Bosphorus , i.  318. 

Thracians,  ii.  381. 

Three  Islands,  iL  502. 

Three  Mountains,  |M'iiirt&ula  of,  ii.  312. 
Three  Rivers,  ii.  202, 

Than,  ii.  362. 


Thurffau,  iii.  756. 

Thunnger-  If 'aid,  mountains  of  ii.  591,  595. 
Thuringia,  Forest  of,  ii.  639. 

Thurso,  iii.  12H6. 

Thurso  River,  iiL  1286. 

Tiam,  or  Thiem,  province  of,  i.  548. 

Tibbos,  ii.  59. 

Tibelitz,  parish  of,  iL  511. 

Tiber,  iii.  762 
Tiberias,  i.  263. 

Ticino,  or  Tessin,  iii.  753. 

Tidort,  L 594. 

Tiete,  ii.  333. 

Tigablas  Cottas,  L 570. 

Tigri,  ii.  44. 

Tigris,  i.  247. 

Tilbury  Fort,  iii.  IM 
Telmina,  lake  of  ii.  534. 

Tilsit,  ii.  585. 

Timbah,  ii.  77. 

Timbo,  ii.  69. 

Timmah,  town  of  iL  78. 

Timolcon,  town  of  iii.  611. 

Timor,  i.  597. 

Timorian  Chain  of  Islands , L 597. 

Timor  Istut,  i.  5!I7. 

7 \nchebray,  iii.  1004. 

Ting  fou- him,  city  of  L 409. 

Tinian , i.  630. 

TinneveUy,  i.  490. 

Tintoc  Mills,  iiL  1242. 

Tiookea  Island,  i.  637. 

Tioomen,  district  and  town  of  L 358. 
Tiperah,  i.  466. 

T^rec,  ail  island,  iii.  1244. 

Tiriemont , iii.  1089. 

Timovo,  ii.  430. 

Tisino,  iii.  753.  762. 

Titaica,  town  of  ii.  536. 

Titticaca,  ii.  275. 

Titterie,  ii.  61. 

Titul,  town  of,  ii.  459. 

Tivoli,  tow  n of  iii.  794. 

Tiry,  or  To  wry,  iii.  1154. 

Tlapa , ii.  271. 

Tiapallan,  country  of  ii.  271. 

Ttasada,  iL  271. 

Tobago,  ii.  1152 
TobJ,  i.  346. 

Tobolsk , i.  354,  358. 

Tocanlines.  ii.  276. 

Torn/,  i.  239. 

Toeroor,  country  and  town  of  iL  83. 
Todnauerberg,  mountain  of  iiL  686. 

Toe,  I trunk  of  i.  432 
Tcrpiilz , iii.  723. 

TttplUz,  niincrnl  sjtrinc  of  iiL  721. 

Tokay,  ii.  412 
Tohdota , town  of,  L 589. 

Tolbatchik,  volcano,  i.  345. 

Toledo,  iii.  855. 

Toledo,  archipelago  of  ii.  316. 

Tollesehowitz,  burgh  of  iii.  227. 

Tolna , ii.  460. 

Tolo,  bay,  i.  588. 

Tolometn,  anciently  Ptolemais,  ii.  57. 

Tolos a,  iii.  845. 

Toluca,  ii.  270. 

Toluca,  valley  of  i«.  250. 

Tom,  river  of  i.  360. 

Tomasstw,  town  of  iL  561*. 

Tombigbtc,  ii.  213. 

Tomboodra,  river  of,  L 435,  484. 

Tomburtoo,  ii.  82,  83. 

To  mini,  hay,  i.  588. 

Tomisvar,  the  ancient  Tomi,  ii.  430. 
Tomourki,  mountains,  ii.  413. 

Tomsk,  i.  354. 

Tonala,  town  of  ii.  268. 

Tandem,  iii.  1072. 
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Tongataboo  Island^  i.  631. 

Tongres,  town  of  iii.  1069. 

Tonna,  village  of,  ii.  630. 

Tonnay  Charente , iii.  920. 

Tonnews,  iii.  913. 

Tonnerre,  iii.  964. 

Tonquin)  i.  397.  400,  546. 

Tonting-hou,  lake  of,  i.  399. 

Toomylat  drabs,  valley  of,  ii.  21. 
Topayos,  river  of,  ii.  276,  986. 

Torbav,  iii.  1146. 

TarctUo , iii.  777. 

Tordesiilas , iii.  847. 

Torgau,  ii.  618. 

Torjok,  town  of,  ii.  531. 

Tormts , iii.  824. 

Toma,  ii.  455. 
ii.  502. 

Tarnta  River,  ii.  502;  iii.  10-17. 

7Ywo,  iii.  847. 

Toropetz,  ii.  530. 

Torosko,  mining  town  of,  ii.  466. 
Torres  Straits,  i.  559,  626. 

Torrisdale  Hay,  iii.  1285. 

Torr  Point,  iii.  1293. 

Tortola,  ii.  350. 

7 \jrtona,  iii.  780. 

Toriosa,  iii.  851. 

Tory  Island  iii.  1292. 

Torzburg,  pans,  ii.  434. 

Tosan,  country  of,  i.  373. 

Toser , ii.  GO. 

Totak , rivulet  of  iii.  1012 
Totehilnaia,  mountain  of,  i.  349. 

Tot  mo,  i i.  500. 

Totonaen,  ii.  271. 

Tout,  iii.  979. 

Toxdon,  iii.  892 
Toulouse,  iii.  905. 

Tour  nine,  province  of,  iii.  934. 
Toumavos,  town  of,  ii.  408. 

Tounuty,  iii.  1086. 

Tuonan,  iii.  899. 

Toumus,  iii.  959. 

Tours,  iii.  934,  956. 

Toutorae,  island  of,  iii.  1013. 

Tuiraif , ii.  2‘tt). 

Traboli,  i.  238. 

Trachenberg , ii.  605. 

7 \akhemen,  town  of,  ii.  584. 

Tralee,  iii.  1325. 

Tralee,  boy,  iii.  125-82. 

Tram,  iii.  804. 

Tranqutbar , i.  488. 

Transylvania,  ii.  446,  465. 
Transylvanian  Mountains,  ii.  446. 
Trapdne  Law,  iii.  1257. 

Trapani,  iiL  812. 

Trara , mountain  of,  ii.  GO. 

Trarsas , ii.  65. 

Tras-os-Montes,  province  of,  iii.  837, 
Traste,  Port  of,  in  464. 

Traun,  iii.  730. 

Traun , lake  of,  iii.  730. 

TraunsdorJ',  or  Trajatisdorf  ii.  654. 
TVaranrorf,  i.  496,  497. 

Trave,  iii.  7 12 
Travtmunde , iii.  712. 

Trawnirk,  ii.  424. 

Tratrmore  Hay,  iii.  1290. 

TrebiO)  iii.  762 
Trrbigny,  district  of  ii.  422. 
Tre/nnitza,  river  of,  ii.  422 
Trebisond,  i.  248. 

Trebitseh,  iii.  728. 

Trtbniit)  district  of,  ii.  G05. 

Treguier,  river  of,  iii.  929. 

Tremmoo,  i.  433. 

Trent , iii.  710,  1152, 1199, 1219,  1220. 
7Yrnf  river  of  Upper  Canada,  ii.  200. 


Trtplote  am  Rega,  or  .Vtrr  Treptoie,  ii.  616. 
Trevannion  Hay,  i.  t23. 

Trereri , iL  654. 

Treves,  or  Triers , iL  657. 

Treviso,  iii.  776. 

TYerour,  iii,  959. 

Tribunia,  town  of,  ii.  422. 

Tricala , ii.  408. 

Trichendore,  i.  490. 

Trichinopoly , i.  489. 

Trieste,  Government  of,  iiL  746. 

Trieste,  iii.  746. 

7 View,  river  of,  iii.  929. 

Trikeri,  town  of,  ii.  408. 

Trineomalee,  ii.  499, 510. 

'Trinidad,  ii.  276,  .*417,  352 
Tripoli , i.  259  ; ii.  59. 

Tripoli,  the  pnchalic  of,  i.  259. 

Trifuditza,  ii.  409. 

JYistan  cTdeunha,  ii.  149. 

TYivnnderam,  i.  497. 

Trivicary,  village  of,  i.  487. 

Troglodytes,  ii.  48. 

Troglo/fyiica,  or  the  Coast  of  Habesh,  i.  48. 
Troglodytie  ( Turin  of  Mountains,  iL  4. 
Trmzsk,  i.  356  ; ii.  493. 

Troizkaia- Laura,  tnoua&crv  of,  ii.  533. 
Troki,  ii.  550. 

Tromsof,  iii.  1044. 

Trorul,  Si.,  in.  1089 
Tronganon,  kingdom  of,  i.  554. 

TYongamm  Town,  i.  554. 

Troon,  iii.  1966. 

TropcZ)  Stn  iii.  892 
Trophonxus,  cave  of,  iL  399. 

Troppau , iii.  728. 

7 Voppati,  principality  of  iii.  691. 

Trothy,  iiL  1233. 

Trouibeck,  iii.  1155. 

Trowbridge,  iii.  1178. 

Troy,  site  of,  i.  241. 

TVoyet,  iii.  961. 

Trujillo,  7\irris  Julia,  iii.  656. 

7VunJk  Canal,  in.  121$. 

7Vuro,  iii.  1 173. 

TruiiUo,  ii.  273,  285, 299. 

Truyere,  river  of,  iii.  879. 

TscktUbinsk,  town  of,  ii.  493. 
Tschemaicand)  mountain  of,  iii.  730. 
Tshahan-Tala,  plain  of  i.  379. 

Tsheldir  Mountain,  i.  247. 

Tsiamaya , towrn  of  i.  546. 

Tsi-nan-fou,  town  of  L 405. 

Tsiompa,  kingdom  of,  i.  550. 

Tsoo-sima,  island  of,  i.  381. 

Tsuen-lo,  province  of,  i.  380. 

TVurino,  island  of,  i.  390. 

Tuam,  iii.  1*426. 

Tubingen,  iii.  005. 

Tubnah  To  ten,  ii.  61. 

Turaptl  Fortress , ii.  307. 

7\teuman,  or  San  Miguel  de  TVcuwktn,  ii.  308. 
Tudela , iii.  845. 

Tula,  ii.  270, 535. 

Tula , river  of  L 346,  375. 

7\i Ibagh  Dislriet,  ii.  117. 

Tulle,  iii.  946. 

Tuloma,  river  of  iL  502. 

Tu-men,  river  of,  i.  379. 

7^mmufciumng«,  ii.  205. 

Tundscha,  river  of,  iL  405. 

7 'ungooses,  or  Oevoen,  i.  355. 

Tinguska  River,  i.  346. 

7’ums,  ii.  59,  GO. 

Tunsttad,  small  town  of,  iii.  1220. 

Tupit,  ii.  336. 

! ’Puptee \ river  of  i.  435,  447,  478. 

Txujuillo,  mountain  of,  ii.  278. 

Turan,  or  d static  Scythia,  i.  307. 

7 \irbaeo,  village  of  u.  290. 


7\»rcoinania,  i.  250. 

Turcomans,  ii.  382 
7\trdetani,  iL  381 ; iiL  828. 

Turduli,  iiL  828. 

TVrmnc,  iii.  946. 

Turfan , i.  372 
Turgai  River,  i.  335. 

Turtn,  iii.  779. 

'Purinsk,  i.  358. 

7 \trkestan,  L 337. 

Turkestan  and  Taras , town,  i.  33/. 

Turkey,  ii.  413. 

Turkey  in  Europe,  ii.  395,  429. 

Turkey  m dsia,  i.  235,  267. 

Turkmtnes,  or  Turcomans,  i.  338. 

Turks,  ii.  382 
Turta,  town  of,  ii.  477. 

Tumak  Valley,  i.  32 i. 

Tumaul,  country  of,  i.  445. 

Tumeff  Island,  ii.  272 
Tumhoul,  iii.  1084. 

Tumischa , town  of  ii.  460. 

Turon , I my  of,  i.  548. 

7 \iropotia,  district  of  ii.  463. 

Turtle  Lake,  ii.  212 

Turukhansk,  or  Mangaseisk,  town  of,  i.  359. 
Tuntk  River,  l 323. 

7\tseany,  iii.  785. 

Tusearoras,  iL  229. 

Tuscuium,  town  of  iii.  794. 

Tusetd,  river  of,  L 335. 

Tusis,  iii.  759. 

Tuticorin,  i.  490. 

Tuyu,  province  of,  ii.  314. 

Tver,  ,i.  531. 

Tieeetl,  iii.  1242 

Tune,  ui.  1151, 1205,  1208. 

Tynemouth,  iii.  1151,  1208. 

Typ/um,  city  of,  ii.  19. 

Tyre , or  Sour , i.  259. 

Tymau,  ii.  454. 

Tyrol,  iii.  7:38. 

lake,  ii.  44. 

Txehinval  Town,  i.  225, 

Tziemlianskaia , town  of  ii.  485. 
7Y*Tizon<zan,  village  of  ii.  269. 

Tina,  river  of,  ii.  535. 


u. 

Ll>as,  domain  of,  iii.  899. 

Ubeda,  iii.  857. 

Ubii,  ii.  651. 

Ueayal,  ii.  275. 

Ucker,  river  and  lake,  ii.  613. 
Udn,  i.  301. 

Udder  all  a,  iii.  1054. 

Udina,  iii.  77<L 

Udxnsk , Great  and  Small,  L 360. 
Udoria , district  of  ii.  500. 
Udvorhehf,  ii.  466. 

Ueberkingen,  town  of  ii.  685. 
Ufa,  iL  492 

UJftln , or  Salts  Ufftln , ii.  675. 
Uglitseh,  ii.  533. 

UlHely,  ii.  456. 

Uikoessi,  canton  of,  i.  597. 
Uirnrina,  mines  of  ii.  407. 

Ui-  Vidtk,  or  JVto-Mfz*  ii.  459. 
Uj-Palanka,  town  of,  ii.  457. 
Ukraine,  ii.  538. 

Ule.a,  island  of  i.  631. 

Ulea,  lake  of  ii.  309,  513. 
t'lea,  river  of  ii.  509,  513. 
LTeaborg , ii.  510,  513. 

Ulietea,  i.  636. 

Ullapool,  iii.  1285. 

IJUeswater,  lake  of,  iiL  1155. 
Ulm,  iii.  685. 
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Ulpia  Castro,  ii.  652.  .* 

Ulster,  iii.  1310,  1311. 

Ulu-Tau,  mountain,  i.  336. 
liman,  ii.  540. 

IJmanak,  ii.  191. 

Umbre , river  of,  ii.  109. 

Umbria,  territory  of  iii.  783, 

Umea,  iii.  1050. 

Umea,  river  of,  iii.  1047. 

Ummerapoora,  i.  473,  538,  540. 

Ummibida,  ruin*  of,  ii.  57. 

Undes,  territory  of,  i.  432. 

Ungaiea,  ii.  190. 

Ungrras,  i.  448. 

Ung-  Far,  ii.  456,  467. 

UnifJt,  L 238. 

United  States  of  America,  ii.  210. 

Unjigah,  river  of,  ii.  181. 

Unna,  ii.  424,  650. 

UnscJio,  river  of,  ii-  533. 

Untertealden,  iii.  758. 

Upernavik , ii.  191. 

UphaU , village  of,  iii.  1260. 

Upsal,  iii.  1051. 

UpsaUata,  mountain  of,  ii.  307. 
ifrabai,  ii.  21  >2. 

Uruguay,  ii.  308,  310. 

Ural,  river  oil  i.  306 ; iL  487. 

Ural  Mo  wit  aim,  i.  334,  343 ; ii.  3f>3,  496. 
U rations,  or  f\nno-Huns,  ii.  489. 

Uralsk , ii.  488. 

Urbino,  iii.  795. 

Urcino , town  of,  iii.  891. 

Ure,  or  Youre,  iii.  1153. 

Urganz,  town  of,  ii.  488. 

Urge l,  iii.  849. 

Urghtnz  City,  i.  339. 

Urghtssaun  Polity,  ».  323. 

Urgh  undaub  Alter,  i.  323. 

Un , iii.  757. 

Urian-Ly,  or  Curdled  Milk  River,  ii.  492. 
Unnan,  mountain  of  i.  344. 

Urmia,  or  Oorooma , luke  of,  i.  292. 
lTrupinskaia,  ii.  485. 

Usbeks,  monarchy  of,  i.  340. 

Use  do  m,  ii.  615. 

Usipetes,  ii.  651. 

Usk,  iii.  1232. 

Uskub,  town  of,  ii.  407. 

Ussel,  iii.  946. 

Ussitza,  town  of,  ii.  427. 

Usika , iii.  767,  814. 

Ustiushtia,  ii.  530. 

Usuri,  or  Usuli,  great  river,  L 377. 

Links,  ii.  23a 
Utica,  ancient,  ii.  GO. 

Utrecht,  iii.  1098. 

Utrera,  iii.  858. 

Uzerche,  iii.  946. 

Uzes,  iii.  902. 

V. 

Faceeri,  iii.  829. 

Fadutz,  town  of,  iii.  G91. 

Vaga,  river  of  ii.  498. 
liaison,  iii.  895. 

Fakvak,  or  tfakwak,  territory  of,  ii.  129. 
Faladia , town  of,  ii.  62. 

Falais,  iii.  759. 

Fatonghe  della  Lalomba,  iii.  766. 

Valdivia , ii.  307. 

Falen^ay,  iii.  944. 

Valence,  iii.  895. 

Valencia , ii.281,  285 ; iii.  851. 
rafcntwnnM,  iii.  1014. 

Valentin , iii.  1291. 

Valery,  St.,  iii.  1010. 

Valladolid,  ii.  2 G8 ; iii.  847. 

Valladolid,  or  Mrrhoamn,  ii.  2*59. 


Fallengin,  town  of  iL  060. 

Vallum  of  Antoninus,  iii.  DIG. 
Folium  of  Hadrian,  iii.  1116. 

Vallum  of  Severus,  iiL  1117. 

Falmy,  iiL  984. 

VaJognes,  iiL  1005. 

Valparaiso,  ii.  306. 

Vais,  iii.  898. 

Valverde,  iL  153. 

Van,  i.  249. 
fan,  a lake,  i.  248. 

Vandals,  ii.  460. 

Van  Diemen's  Bay , i.  612. 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  L G05. 

Vannes,  iii.  926. 

Var , UL  092. 

Vara,  town  of,  ii.  85. 

Vartl,  ii.  639. 

Varinas,  ii.  285. 

Varna,  ii.  430. 

Varpan , lake  of,  iii.  1051. 

Varu,  volcano  of,  ii.  251. 

Vasarhcly,  iL  457. 

Vascongadas,  iii.  845. 

Vash,  province  of,  i.  340. 

Vasili- Potamo,  ii.  409. 

V ask  ho,  mountain*  of,  ii.  447. 
Vasquez,  inland,  i.  633. 

I assy,  iii.  981. 

Vatican  Rock,  iii.  764. 

Vnuclust,  iii.  HIM. 

Vaucouleurs,  iii.  176. 

Vaud,  Paysde,  iiL  758. 

Vatao,  i.  633. 

Vecht,  iii.  1093. 

Vega,  Conception  de  la,  ii.  347, 349. 
Ft  glia,  ii.  463. 

Veit,  St-,  iii.  745. 

Vela,  Cape,  iL  275. 

Vtlazgherd,  i.  305. 

V el  chi,  river  of  ii.  415. 

Veleia,  remains  of  iii.  784. 

Velez  Malaga,  iii.  860. 

Veletri,  town  of,  iii.  795. 

Vellore , i.  487. 

Vend/e,  ill.  921. 

Vendome,  iiL  936. 

Venedi,  or  Hendes,  iL  663. 

Venice,  iii.  771,  776. 

Vmloo,  iii.  1090. 

Vrntouz  Mount,  iii.  095. 

Vera  Cruz,  iL  255,  271. 

Vera  Paz , ii.  273. 

Veraia,  town  of  iL  532. 
f'eragua,  ii.  274. 

Verbal,  river  of  iL  424. 

Verde,  Cape,  ii.  <59,  73. 

Verde , Islands  of  Cape,  iL  151. 
Verdun,  iiL  975. 

V erghilission,  or  Xero-livado,  ii.  407. 
Vermanton,  iii.  1*62. 

Vermijo,  or  Red  Hirer,  iL  276. 
Vermilion  Sea,  ii.  265. 

Vermont,  ii.  217. 

Fermion,  mountain,  ii.  407. 

Vernon,  iiL  1001. 

Vtro,  river  of  iii.  840. 

Verona,  iii.  775. 

Versailles,  iii.  91M. 

Vertus,  iii.  983. 

Ve/Tiers,  iii.  1090. 

V ervins,  iii.  987. 

Vesoid,  iii.  965. 

Vesprim,  city  of  ii.  400. 

Vtsuaus,  iii.  7G2, 797. 

Vetera  Castra,  ii.  652. 

Veterani,  town  of  ii.  457- 
Vettones , iii.  828. 

Veray,  iii.  758. 

Vezere,  river  of  iii.  879. 


Viborg,  city  of,  iii.  1071. 

Vie,  iu.  978. 

Vie  en  Bigorre,  iii.  908. 

Vie  en  Carladez,  iiL  947. 

Vie  le  Comte,  iii.  949. 

Vicenza,  iii.  776. 

Vick,  iiL  850. 

Vichy,  iii.  941. 

Vico,  Monte  di,  volcano  of  iiL  767. 
Victoria,  Port,  i.  483. 

Vienna,  iii.  732. 

Vienne,  iii.  879,  897,  923. 

Virrme,  Upper,  iii.  944. 

Vierzon,  iii.  943. 

Vig,  river  of,  ii.  499. 

J ’upon,  iiL  903. 
l igtm  Islands,  iii.  1046. 

Vth orlet  Mountains , iL  446 
Vilaine,  iii.  880. 

Villa  lloa,  ii.  334. 

I ilia  .Voro  de  Portimao,  iii.  838. 

Villa  do  Principe,  iL  334. 

Villa  Rica,  iL  334. 

Villach,  iiL  746. 

Vdlc-Franchc,  iii.  956. 

VUle  FrancJie , iii.  906,  916 
VUlemur,  iii.  1*05. 

VUUneure,  iii.  943. 
fill  me  ure  de  Berg,  iii.  899. 

Vile,  iiL  701. 

Vilvorde,  iii.  1009. 

Vincennes , iii.  1001. 

Vincent,  SL  ii.  333,  352. 

Vindtlici,  iii.  <2*4. 

Vimlhya  Mountains,  L 431,  452. 
Vingorla , i.  483. 

Vintain,  ii.  71. 

Hire,  iiL  1006 

Virgin  Gordo,  or  Spanish  Toicn,  iL  350. 
V irgin  Islands,  ii.  350. 

Virginia,  ii.  222. 

Vischegrad,  town  of  ii.  425. 

Vtseu,  iii.  037. 

Visigoths,  iiL  872. 
fistula,  ii.  563,  583. 

Viterbo,  Hi.  795. 

Vitoraga , mount,  ii.  413. 
fit  re,  iii.  931. 

f'itry,  or  Vitry  le  Francois,  iii.  933. 
Vittorio,  iii.  845. 

Viterols,  town  of  iii.  952 
Vipers , town  of,  iii.  899. 

Vh ngapatam,  i.  478. 

J'izicrabad,  town  of  i.  445. 

Vlieland,  iiL  101*4. 

Vodina,  river  of,  ii.  408. 

Vreroe,  island  of,  iii.  1046 
Vogdberg , mountains  of  ii.  673. 
I’ogeses,  or  Vosges  Mountains,  iL  364. 
Voghera,  town  of,  iii.  700. 
Vohits-Anghombe,  ii.  141. 

Voioussa,  mountain*,  ii.  413. 

Voioussa,  or  .ious,  river  of,  6 415^ 
Voitzberg,  district  and  town  of,  iiL  743 
Voleee,  iii.  870. 

Volcano  Hay,  i.  386. 

Volcano  Island,  i.  f>30. 

Volthonski,  forest  of  ii.  527. 

Volhynia,  ii.  540. 
f 'olo,  town  and  gulf  of  ii.  40?. 

Volta,  ii.  76. 

Voltcrra,  iii.  708. 

Volvic,  iii.  951. 

I'oomc,  island  of  iii.  1094. 
Vormen-elv,  river  of  iiL  1041. 

Voronez,  ii.  537. 

Vorsten,  hill  of,  ii.  652. 

I osgrs,  ii.  591 , 5102  ; UL  976 
f'osges,  mountains  of,  ii.  591, 592, 593 
Vou-lcJitmgfou,  city  of,  L 400. 
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V outing  fou,  city  of,  L 41<X 
Vouziers , iii.  965. 

Vrana,  mines  of  ii.  407. 

Vrandouk,  ii.  424. 

Vukovar,  ii.  462. 

FuUan,  or  Wolkan,  pass  of,  ii.  434. 

Vyar,  river  of;  i.  469. 

Vyles-Lurt,  town  of,  iii.  964. 

w. 

Waar,  ii.  445. 

Wad,  ii.  51  ty  ; iii.  1000,  1000. 

Waargtee,  island  of,  iiL  1075. 

Wabash,  iL  212. 

Wacco,  country  of,  ii.  104. 

Wackenitz,  river  of  iiL  712. 

Wadan,  ii.  58. 

Wadi-Jiddti,  river  of,  ii.  GO. 

Wadreag , ii.  Gl. 

Wagram,  iii.  736. 

Waxgiou,  straits  of,  L 559. 

Waifoo,  island  of,  L 627. 

Waitzcn  or  Vacs,  ii.  454. 

Wakash,  ii.  183. 

Wakefield,  iiL  1203. 

Walachia,  or  Wallachia,  ii.  430. 

Walachians , ii.  382,  480. 

Walchen  Lake,  iii.  693. 

Walchcrcru,  iii.  1094,  1106. 

Waldai,  lake  of  ii.  530. 

Waldai,  mountains  of,  ii.  363,  507. 
Waldeck,  Principality  of,  ii.  679. 

Wales,  i»i.  1147. 

Wales,  North,  iii.  1235. 

Wales , South,  iii.  1234. 

Wales,  wVVtff,  ii.  187. 

Walet,  ii.  82. 

Wallace,  miliam,  iii.  1248. 

Wallaeks,  iii.  726,  727. 

WaUenstadt , Jjake  of,  iL  362. 

Walney  Island,  iiL  1146,  1212. 

Wandetstetn,  mountain  of,  iii.  704. 

Wander sltben,  ii.  658. 

Wangara,  ii.  79,  86. 

Wangara,  lake  or  marsh  of,  ii.  4, 78. 
Wangua,  kingdom  of,  iL  109. 

Wardietzees,  it.  125. 

Wanlockhead,  iii.  1246. 

Wannoogah,  mountains  of,  iL  60. 

Wantage,  iii.  1189. 

War  asm  n,  ii.  402. 

Warbola,  castle  of;  iL  525. 

War  dan  7Wn,  iL  25. 

War  da,  island  of,  iL  513. 

Ware , iii.  1192. 

Warte,  iL  78. 

Wortham,  iiL  1175. 

Warm,  or  Muritz,  lake  of;  ii.  594. 
Wartndarf  ii.  650. 

War  gar,  island  of,  iL  512.  . 

Warminster,  iii.  1178. 

Wamemunde  7Wn,  ii.  637. 

Wamitza,  town  of,  iL  478. 

Wamsdorf  town  of,  iii.  723. 

Warrtt , principality  of,  L 483. 

Warsaw,  ii.  567. 

Warta,  ii.  563,  587,  594. 

Worth,  island  of,  ii.  592. 

Warwickshire,  iii.  1225. 

Warwick,  iii,  1226. 

Warwick,  island  of,  i.  629. 

Wasa,  ii.  513. 

Wasa,  district,  iL  513. 

Waschpecontes , ii.  228. 

Washrs,  iii.  1152. 

Washington,  iL  223. 

Wasili  Ostrote,  ii.  518. 

Waspeiongs,  ii.  228. 

you  it.— Noa.  iso  a i&  so 


Wassotah,  fortress  of,  i.  484. 
Wastwater , lake,  iii.  1155. 

Watchet,  iii.  1147. 

Wateoo,  i.  636. 

Waterford,  iii.  1310,  1325. 

Waterford  Harbour,  iii.  1290. 
Waterloo,  iii.  1087. 

Water  of  Leith,  i ii.  1258. 

Wauneh,  valley,  i.  323. 

Waveneey,  iii.  1196. 

Wayarolte,  village  of  i.  503. 

Wealds,  iii.  1157. 

Wear,  iii.  1150f  1205. 

Wearmouth,  Bishop's , iii.  1150. 
Weehneh,  ii.  45, 46. 

Wedgwood,  iii.  1228. 

Weicnsel,  village,  iii.  728. 

Weilburg , iii.  080. 

Weimar,  Sore,  ii.  GGG,  667. 

Weimar , ii.  667. 

Weinland,  country  of,  iL  465. 
Weinheim,  iii.  689. 

Weiskirchen,  iii.  728. 

Wrisluka  Mountain,  i.  338. 
Weisselthurm,  village  of,  ii.  656. 
Weissemburg,  iiL  972. 

Weissenfels,  ii.  619. 

Weistrilt,  ii.  605. 

Welau,  iL  585. 

Welikma  Rtka,  river  of,  ii.  530. 
Weiiki  Luki,  ii.  530. 

Welland,  iii.  1152,  1222.  * 

Welland  River,  iii.  1199. 

WeJlcbit , mountains  of;  ii.  460. 

Wells,  iii.  1175. 

Welshpool,  iii.  12119. 

Wendel,  St.,  town  of,  ii.  669. 

Wenden,  or  Lettonian  Zehsis,  ii.  523. 
Wener,  ii.  362  ; iii.  1047. 

Wenersborg,  iii.  1053. 

Weneic,  town  of,  ii.  536. 

Wenstim,  iii.  1 198. 

Werbtlin,  lake  of,  iL  607. 

Werbitz,  town  of,  ii.  532. 
Werchoiurian  Mountain , i.  343. 
Wemigerode , ii.  €21. 

Werra,  ii.  593. 

Werra,  river  of,  ii.  646. 

Wersitz,  town  of;  ii.  457. 

Wert,  town  of,  iii.  1090. 

Wertach,  river  of,  iiL  704. 

Wcrtheim,  iii.  688. 

Wtrzierw,  or  Werz,  lake  of;  ii.  521. 
West!,  ii.  652. 

Wesenberg,  hill  of;  ii.  521. 

Wiser,  ii.  593,  644,  646. 

Wessex,  Saxon  kingdom  of,  iii.  1118. 
Westbury,  iii.  1178. 

Wester,  ui.  1286. 

W rstem  Port,  i.  608. 

Western  States,  ii.  217. 

Western  Territory,  ii.  227. 

Wester  Starter,  island  of,  iL  512. 
Westerwald,  ii.  591,  595,  G80. 
Westmoreland,  iiL  1210. 

Westphalia,  mountains  of;  iL  591. 
Westphalia , Province  of,  iL  640. 
Westport , iii.  1292. 

West  ray,  iii.  1287. 

Weter,  take  of,  ii.  362 ; iii.  1047. 
Wetluga,  river  of,  il.  533. 

Wettin,  ii.  619. 

W etzlar,  ii.  658. 

Wexford,  iiL  1323. 

Wexford  Harbour,  iii.  1290. 

Weymouth  Bay,  iii.  1148. 

Wharf e,  iii.  1 153. 

Whidah,  or  Judo,  ii.  77. 

Whiddy  Island,  iiL  1 291. 


Whitburn,  village  of,  iii.  1260. 

Whitby,  iiL  1150. 

White  Cart , river  of,  iii.  1264. 

White  Mountains,  ii.  211. 

White  Mountains  of  Candia,  ii.  410. 

White  Sea,  ii.  360. 

White  Woman,  mountains  of,  ii.  250. 
Whitehaven,  iii.  1210. 

Whitehaven,  bay  of,  iiL  1 146. 

Whitehorse  Huts,  iii.  1159. 

Whitham,  river  of  iiL  1152. 

Whillesea-meer,  lake  of,  iiL  1154. 
Whitsuntide  Island,  i.  631. 

Whittadder,  or  White-water,  iii.  1256. 
Wiiftiiches , ii.  535. 

Wiaisma,  town  of  ii.  531. 

Wiaitko,  town  of  ii.  495. 

Wiatka,  government  of  ii.  495. 

Wiburg,  government  of  iL  511. 

Wiburg,  town  of,  ii.  511. 

Wick,  iii.  1286. 

Wu-Ar/oir,  iii.  1294. 

Widin  Totrn,  ii.  430. 

Wicliczka,  ii.  572. 

Wieprz,  river  of,  ii.  568. 

Wier,  river  of  iii.  1212. 

Wieringen,  iiL  10!U. 

Wig,  lake  of  ii.  362. 

Wight,  Isle  of  iii.  1148,  1151,  1179,  1180. 
Wigton , iii.  1210, 1252. 

Wigton  Bay,  iii.  1210. 

WUdeshausen,  town  of  ii.  639. 

Wilia,  river  of  ii.  549. 

WUlanow,  town  of  ii.  568. 

Willem , river  of,  i.  611. 

Willengen,  town  of,  iii.  690. 

Williams  Ord,  town  of  iii.  1099. 
WiUiamstadt,  ii.  353. 

Wilmanstrand,  or  Lapperanda,  ii.  511. 
Wilna,  iii.  540,  550. 
ffilooi,  river  of  L 346. 

Wilson's  Promontory,  L G05. 

Wilton,  iiL  1178. 

Wiltshire,  iii.  1 177. 

Wimbah,  or  Winnebah,  town  of  ii.  77. 
ffinehelsca,  iii.  1148. 

Winchester,  iii.  1170. 

Windau,  river  of  ii.  521. 

Windermere,  lake  of,  iii.  1155,  1210 
Windererc,  island,  iii.  1075. 

Windsor,  ii.  604. 

Windsor,  .Yew,  iii.  1 188. 

Windward  Coast,  ii.  75, 

Wtnebago  River , iL  228. 

Winebagoes,  ii.  228. 

Iftnnepeg,  or  Bourbon,  lake  of  ii.  186. 
Winterbauch , mountain  of,  iii.  686. 

Winter  Harbour , ii.  191. 

Winterthur,  iii.  756. 

Wirbel,  ii.  592. 

Wirtemberg,  iii.  681. 

Wirtz,  lake  of  iL  362. 

Wisbaden,  town  of  ii.  680.  [531. 

Wischney-  Wolotschek,  town  and  canal  of  iL 
His  by,  ii.  520;  iii.  1055. 

Wisconsin,  river  of  ii.  213,  229. 

Wisten,  village  of  ii.  652. 

H itches'  Fountain,  iL  642. 

Witepsk , ii.  530. 

MY  Mam,  iii.  1199. 

W tfm,  river,  i.  346. 

Witney , iiL  1 190. 

Wittembrrg,  H.  618. 

Wladimir,  ii.  533. 

Woahoo , L 639. 

Woburn,  iii.  1225. 

Wodzimirz,  ii.  541. 

Wogara,  province  of  ii.  44. 

Wogools,  L 356. 
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Wohhanda,  rivulet  of  ii.  525. 
Wohliscbe-kamm,  mountains  of  ii.  GOO. 
ff'oi/z,  gold  veins  of,  ii.  SOI. 

Woy i,  kike  of,  ii.  3t/i. 

IFolbort , it.  568. 

WoffenbutteJ,  ii.  678,  679. 

/fbi),rit | i.  317. 

Wot? me  Chain  of  Hills,  iL  528. 
If’olgast,  ii.  616. 
ft'oUin,  ii.  615. 

If  oltin,  island  and  town  of,  ii.  615. 
Weimar,  ii.  523. 

Wologda,  town  of,  ii.  499. 
Wolverhampton , iii.  1*220. 
b'oobcttoolan,  mountain  of,  i.  539. 
Woodchcster,  iii.  1177. 

Woo  ! stork,  iii.  1190. 

Woolly,  ii.  73. 
tt'uohcich,  iii.  ) 183. 

Worcester,  iii.  J‘230. 

Wonngtn,  town  of,  it.  G54. 

Workington,  iii.  1210. 

Woriitz,  town  of,  ii.  t>77. 

Worms , ii.  674. 

Worms,  islnud  of,  ii.  523. 

Woronttz,  river  of,  ii.  535. 

Worskla,  river  of,  ii,  538. 

H'orstrad,  iii.  1 197. 

Wot  inks,  ii.  496. 

Ifor/t,  river  of  ii.  509. 

Wrtke,  iii.  1 153. 

H rekin  Hills , iii.  1230. 

Wrington,  iii.  1)70. 

WuUi,  mountains  of,  i.  *291. 

Wunla , river  of,  L 135. 

Wtirut,  lake,  ii.  UK), 

Wurtzburg,  it.  5! M ; iii.  703. 

Wye,  iii.  1*232,  12.35. 

Wym,  river  of,  ii.  499. 

X. 

Xacurutma,  river  of,  it.  320. 

Xnlapa,  ii.  253,  27 1. 

Xaion,  iii.  825. 

Xatilen,  or  .San ten,  town  of,  ii.  052. 
Xarayes,  lake  of,  ii.  270,  320. 

Xerts,  town  of,  ii.  274. 

Xerts,  or  Jerez  tie  la  /■ Yontera,  iii.  859. 
Xicona,  iiL  852. 

Xingu,  river  of*  ii.  276,  32G. 

Xon,  «r  Shoa,  province  of,  ii.  45. 
Xochimilco,  ii.  20J. 

Y. 

Yabipai,  ii.  267. 
laranacta,  ii.  316. 

Yatlonui , river  of,  i.  346. 

Irni,  river  of  i.  331. 

FoAm/s,  i.  357. 

Yalofs,  ii.  72. 

Yalon-kiang,  river  of  i.  399. 

Ya-loo,  river  of,  i.  379. 

Yalutoroicsk,  i.  339. 

Yambo,  the  jiort  of,  i.  281. 

VaiwtrA,  lake  of,  i.  347. 

Yana,  river  of,  i.  90S. 

Yanangbeoom,  towu  of,  i.  510. 

Yangoma,  kingdom  of,  i.  545. 
Yaitgdcheo-fou,  city  of,  i.  405. 

Yaiiktongs,  ii.  228.' 

Yan-ho,  river  of,  i.  399. 

Yani,  country  of,  ii.  73. 

Yanos,  ii.  26/. 

Yan-tse-kiang,  i.  373. 

Yap,  island,  i.  6.11. 

Yapemema,  \ illape  of,  ii.  329. 
ya/rit/.’tgvr,  country  of,  ii.  339. 


Yaquesila,  river  of,  ii.  267. 

Yare,  iii.  1198. 

Yarkatul,  i.  370,  372. 

Yarmouth , iii.  1198. 
larmon/A  Hoads,  iii.  1J50. 
larrorr,  iii.  1255. 

Yaruras,  ii.  287. 

Yazoo,  ii.  229. 

Yebn'tt,  city  of,  i.  282. 

Yellow  Hirer , ii.  110. 

Yellow  Sea,  i.  377,  397. 
Yellowstone  Hirer,  ii.  230. 
Yemama,  town,  i.  282. 

1'rmrn,  i.  280. 

Yenden,  town  of,  i.  378. 

Yenirale,  town  of,  ii.  482. 
Yenisei,  i.  345, 350. 

Yen-pingfou,  city  of,  i.  406. 
lyo,  a river,  iii.  1147. 

Yerkend,  river,  i.  218. 
lew,  isle  of,  iii.  881. 

Yeuruks,  or  Konarides,  ii.  408. 
Yeu-trheou-fou,  district  of.  i.  405. 
Ynd,  i.  304,  448. 

Ytzde-Knsl,  i.  290. 

Ylak,  or  Ylestan,  i.  337. 

Ymrs,  ii.  5J4. 

1 oAor,  river  of,  i.  554. 

Ion,  river  of,  ».  .'199. 

Yonne,  iii.  879,  961. 

Ytmkaghirs,  i.  357. 

Yorkshire , iii.  1200. 

York,  East  Riding,  iii.  1201. 
York,  .Yorth  Riding,  iii.  1201. 
York,  Rest  Hiding,  iii.  1201. 
York,  ii.  202;  iii.  1202. 

York  Island,  ii.  292. 

York,  |M*uinsuln  of,  i.  612. 

York,  vale  of,  iii.  1157. 

Youghal,  iii.  1325. 
l'ouna,  river  of,  ii.  349. 

Young  Island,  ii.  191. 

I 'para,  lake  of,  ii.  276. 

Ypres,  iii.  1085. 
iritx,  Stn  iii.  945. 

Yssd,  river  of,  ii.  593 ; iii.  1093. 
Yssmgeaux,  iii.  901. 

Y si  with,  river  of  iii.  1239. 

Ythan,  iii.  1275. 

Yucatan,  ii.  272. 

Yuen,  river  of,  i.  399. 

Yuen-kiang,  river  of  i.  399. 

I nn-nan,  i.  3! *7,  410. 

Ftm-ium,  inoiintniu  of  i.  399. 
Yupi,  the  |K'ople  of  i.  378. 

Ypura,  river  of,  ii.  275. 
iufas,  ii.  267. 

Yutay,  river  of,  ii.  276. 

Ira/,  coiintry  of,  ii.  45. 

Ywrdun,  iii.  758. 

Ywtot,  iii.  1008. 


z. 

Zattb,  river  of  Armenia,  i.  250. 
Zaandam,  or  Saar  darn,  iii.  1099. 

Zah,  ii.  61. 

Zabuiistan , i.  308. 

Zacntrras,  ii.  208. 

Zaeateras,  silver  mine  of  ii.  252. 
Zaentula,  port  of  ii.  271. 

Zadrina,  ii.  4 16. 

Zajfe- Ibrahim,  ii.  112. 

Zajfe- Ramini,  ii.  142. 

Zafra,  iii.  856. 

Zagora,  ii.  406,  408. 

Zagros  Mountain,  L 247,  292. 

Zagtjra,  ii.  448. 

Zahara,  great  desert  of  ii.  4,  5,  51,  57. 


Zaire,  ii.  5,  96. 

Zalatna,  ii.  466 

Zambezi,  or  Cuomo,  ii.  5,  103,  121,  128. 
Zambos,  ii.  286. 

Zamora,  iii.  846. 

Zamosiki,  ii.  568. 

Zampkra , city  of,  ii.  83. 

Zangutbar,  ii.  131. 

Zangues , Zingues,  or  Zindges , ii.  131. 
Zannone  Isle,  iii.  767. 

Zante,  ii.  403,  412. 

Zanzcbar,  ii.  75,  131. 

Zapoteca,  mountains  of  ii.251. 

Zapotecs , ii.  271. 

Zara , ii.  463. 

Zara-Vechia , or  Biograd,  ii.  461. 

Zame- Kurgan,  hill  of  ii.  493. 

Zarka  Mountain , L 335. 

Zarki,  ii.  568. 

Zbiztri,  ii.  462. 

Z*a  Isle,  ii.  411. 

Zealand,  iii.  1 106. 

Zealand,  .Wtc,  i.  615. 

Zebee,  river  of  ii.  42,  134. 

Ztbid , i.  286 
Zebu  Isle , i.  587. 

Zetlunu,  town  of,  iL  588. 

Zeifa,  ii.  132. 

Zeitoun,  SrtYun,  or  Isdin,  ii.  408. 

ZeU,  or  Celle,  ii.  646. 

Zelle , or  Maria  Zell,  iiL  742. 

Zem,  river  r>f  ii.  416. 

Zemorgrt  Isltmd,  ii.  49. 

Zendcrood,  river  of  i.  297. 

Zm gay,  river  of,  i.  300. 

Zephyr,  ii.  400. 

Zerbt,  islnud  of  ii.  59. 

Zerbst,  ii.  677. 

Zeri  hake,  i.  217. 

Zeulennule,  ii.  676. 

Zhe-holl , towu  of  i.  375. 

Zhobe  I alley,  i.  323 
Zirgenarth,  village  of  ii.  616. 

Zierl,  town  of,  jj|,  740. 

Zigeunes,  Gypsies,  or  Bohemians , ii.  436. 
ZUr,  anciently  Zela,  a town,  i.  238. 
Zimhaoe,  ii.  129. 

Zindjrran,  defiles  of  i.  302. 

Zinghan,  city  of,  L 2f>8. 

ZitHtifuim,  mountain  of  ii.  289. 

Zips,  ii.  455. 

Zitaras,  ii.  292. 

Ziltau,  ii.  64J6. 

Zna,  river  of,  ii.  528. 

Znaim,  iii.  728. 

Zoitten,  mountains  of  ii,  000. 

Zojfmgrn , iii.  756. 

ZMlerberg,  hill  of,  iii.  691. 

Zombouk,  country  of,  i.  252. 

Zomo,  river  of  ii.*  125. 

Zooilah,  town  of,  ii.  58. 

Zouy,  river,  i.  335. 

Zubarah , emerald  mountain,  ii.32,  39. 

Z ur n:\gn,  dew*rt  of  ii.  66. 

Zxtg,  iii.  757. 

Zug,  lake  of  ii.  362. 

Zulu  Islands,  i.  SIM. 

Zullirhau,  ii.  608. 

Zulpirk,  ii.  654. 

Zumbo,  ii.  121). 

Zupanias,  duchy  of,  ii.  461. 

Zuppa,  district  of  ii.  464. 

Zurich,  ii.  362 ; iiL  756 
Zutphen,  iii.  101*7. 

Zuyiltrzee,  iii.  1093 

Zwartf.  Berg,  or  Black  Mountain,  ii.  111. 
ZiotUendam,  ii.  117. 
j ZxroU,  iii.  1096. 

J Z worn  irk,  ii.  424, 
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